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PKEFACE. 


rpHE  Nineteenth  Volume  of  the  Photographic  News,  to  which  these  after  words  will 
-*-     stand  as  Preface,  is  the  record  of  the  observation  and  experiment,  the  discussion 
i)f  theory,  and  statement  of  practice,  of  a  year  of  unusual  activity  in  many  depart- 
ments of  our  young  but  rapidly  progressive  art.     The  Preface  to  a  volume  serves 
many  varied  purposes :   sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  affirm  the  very  right  of  existence 
claimed  by  the  book ;   often  it  affords  opportunity  of  preparatory  explanations ;   and 
occasionally  it  assumes  the  tone  of  apology  for  sins  of  omission  or  commission  which 
the  book  may  contain.    Our  Preface  has  none  of  these  purposes.     The  pages  which 
ave  been  issued  from  week  to  week  have,  we  hope,  established  their  own  raison 
'etre^  and  furnished,  in  their  progress,  explanation  or  apology,  if  any  were  needed. 
We  "write  a  Preface,  partly  .because  it  has  become  customary,  and  partly  because 
it  affords  the  Editor  an  opportunity   of  speaking  to  his  I'eaders   in  a  somewhat 
less  impersonal  fashion  than  is  common  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  journalism. 

The  completed  Volume  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  is  in  the 
I    hands  of  eur  readers,  and  it  needs  no  comment  from  us.     As  regards  the  future 
we  have  no  new  programme  to  offer.      Our  work  in  the  past  will  be  our  work 
in  the  future.     We  have  aimed  to  record,  with  completeness,  and,  where  possible,  to 
initiate  or  stimulate,  progress  in  every  department  of  photography,  and  [the  branches 

I  of  art  and  science  associated  with  it.  We  have  endeavoured  to  aid  the  research  of 
experimentalists  and  investigators,  and  to  chronicle  the  results  of  their  labours; 
to  give  wide  currency  to  the  teachings  of  the  experience  of  the  ablest  practical 
men;  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  of  the  student;  to  announce  discoveries  and  collate 
facts  bearing  upon  photography  in  cognate  sciences;  to  enforce -and  aid  art  culture 
amongst  photographers ;  to  consider  and  discuss  the  social,  industrial,  and  commercial 
j  phases  of  the  art;  to  aid  in  the  advancement,  in  short,  of  photography  in  its  every 
phase  as  science,  art,  and  commerce,  and  to  consider  the  interests  of  those  devoted 
to  its  practice,  amateur  or  professional— these  have  been   our  general  aims  in  the 
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past ;  these  will  constitute  our  purpose  for  the  future.  In  saying  that  we  believe 
we  have  been  successful  in  the  achievement  of  the  ends  in  view  ill  the  past, 
we  do  not  speak  with  undue  boastfulness,  because  in  doing  so  we  only  recognize 
the  efficient  services  of  the  numerous  a(]yutors  who  have  aided  our  work:  not 
simply  the  services  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with  us  on  the  staff  of  the  Photo- 
GRAPmc  News,  but  the  extensive  and  valued  body  of  contributors  and  corres- 
pondents to  whose  experiment,  observation,  and  suggestion  photography  owes  so 
much.  To  these  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  offering  thanks 
for  the  past;  to  these  we  confidently  appeal  for  continued  aid  in  the  future. 

Of  our  personal  work  we  need  say  little^  beyond  offering  the  assurance  that 
it  shall  not  in  the  future  fall  short  of  the  past.  Much  of  our  duty  is  that  of 
gathering,  winnowing,  selecting,  and  garnering;  occasionally  it  is  devoted  to  investi- 
gation and  experiment;  fifequently  to  examination,  testing,  and  proving  alleged 
improvements;  often  to  advice,  suggestion^  and  instruction.  We  bring  to  our 
work  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  practical  and  experimental  familiarity 
with  photography,  and  a  score  of  years'  experience  in  photographic  literature, 
as  well  as  the  keen  interest  in  it  which  renders  the  duty  a  pleasure.  With 
the  abounding  evidence  of  the  approval  of  our  continuously  increasing  circle  of 
readers  in  the  past,  we  can  but  promise,  as  the  past  lias  been,  the  future  sliall  f 
be;  and,  with  this  promise,  we  conclude,  wishing  to  all  our  friends— contributorb,  • 
correspondents^  and  readers — ^a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 


January^  1876. 
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The    Cold   Weather  and 
Investigations  of  Iodide 
CATIONS  OF  Photography. 

7?u  Cold  Weather  and  Photography. ^^^j  what  you  will 
aboDt  the  cold  weather,  it  is,  after  all,  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  the  dull,  foggy  days  of  November,  that  try  the  photo- 
grapher's negative  films,   his  printing,  and  his   temper. 
W  hen  you  have  a  good  covering  of  snowmen  the  ground, 
it  need  not  be  so  bright  overhead  to  make  the  printing  go 
on.  merrily,  for  if  the  illumination  is  not  very  penetrating, 
the  light  is  bright  and  diffused,  and  any  description  of 
cliche  may  be  safely  put  out  for  printing.     One  important 
mactter  may  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  cold  weather,  a 
matter  first  made  known,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  England, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Lieut.  Chermside  during 
his  photographic  experiences  in  the  Arctic  regions.     It  is 
this :  that  one  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  even 
if  the  wet  collodion  film  should  freeze  while  in  the  dark 
slide,  and  ice  crystals  be  formed  over  the  face  of  the  latent 
image.    During  Mr.  England's  operations  in  America  and 
Canada,  the  film  of  his  wet  plate,  he  has  told  us,  would 
often  freeze  in  the  low  temperature,  for  a  long  time  would 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  plate's  withdrawal  from  the 
bath  and  its  development.    At  first  he  was  much  exercised 
in  mind,  lest  no  picture  should  be  developed  from  the 
glazed  collodion  surface  he  brought  out  of  the  dark  slide ; 
but  he  paid  little  heed,  and  developed  in  the  same  way 
precisely  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    The  result  was  m 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  there  was  no  sign,  indeed,  in 
the  image  to  show  that  anything  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened to  the  plate.    Lieut.  Chermside  tells  us  the  same 
tale.     Frequently  his  wet  plates  froze  during  exposure, 
but  this  did  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  result. 
The  only  difficulty  we  should  experience  about  such  plat«s 
vould  be  as  to  the  use  of  a  warm  developer.     Thawing 
the  ice  cr^/^tals  too  rapidly  would,  no  doubt,  be  injurious 
t  0  the  image,  and  the  best  plan,  probably,  would  be  to  use 
a  cold  developer  first  and  a  warm  one  afterwards.    The 
advantages  of  a  warm  developer  in  cold  weather  must  be 
patent  to  all  who  have  used  it,  and  instantaneous  pictures 
may  be  produced  almost  as  readily  in  winter  as  in  summer 
by  applying  the  iron  solution  luke-warm.    The  image  is 
developed  in  a  third  of  the  time  as  when  the  liquid  is 
poured  on  almost  freezing,  and  one  need  scarcely  say  that 
to  the  operator  himself  the  employment  of  the  developer 
in  this  condition  is  all  the  more  pleasant.    Should  photo- 
craphers  have  an  objection,  however,  to  their  plates  freezing 
m  the  rigorous  weather  we  are  now  experiencing,  there  is 
a  very  simple  plan  for  preventing  such  a  state  of  things. 
Glycerine,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  summer  for 
keeping  the  film  moist  during  extremely  hot  weather,  may 
be  used  effectually  for  the  same  purpose  in  winter,  for 
glycerine,  be  it  known,  is  a  liquid  which  will  only  freeze  at 
a  very  low  temperature.    Indeed,  pure  glycerine  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  do  so  in  a  temperature  such  as  we 
experience  in  this  country,  and  it  has  the  effect,  when 
added  to  water  or  to  aqueous  solutions,  of  imparting  to  the 
same  a  retarding  effect  as  regards  their  proneness  to  become 
solid  in  cold  weather.    We  need  say  little  on  the  subject 
of  keeping  solutions  in  working  order  during  the  wintry 
months,  for  photographers  know  very  well  that  it  is  only 
by  maintainmg  their  baths  and  solutions  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  by  artificial  warmth,  that  they  can  do  their 
work  satisfactorily.     Otherwise  the  baths  work  slowly, 
the  developer  is  a  long  time  fulfilling  its  proper  function, 
and  the  plates  betray  a  general  lack  of  sensitiveness  and 
absence  of  vigour.    However,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
bright,  cold  weather  is  in  any  case  far  preferably  to  the 


muggy  days ;  and  he  is  generally 
by  no  means  ^a^vQrse  to  a  sharp  frost  and  a  fine  fall  of 
;^<lw,*jf  £is|Qeg^tives  are  well  packed,  for  not  only  can  ho 
ldejtoiV^wrdt^*hs  printing,  but  there  are  some  mce  pictures 
*to*be  taken  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  shrubbery  when  the 
delicate  twigs  of  the  silver,^ birch  sparkle  with  frosty  rime, 
and  the  fir  trees  appear  like  petrified  fountains  overflowing 
with  frozen  foam. 

RodweWs  Investigatimts  of  Iodide  of  Silver. — We  observe 
that  Mr.  G.  F.  Rodwell  has  been  reading  a  paper,  at  tho 
Royal  Society,  on  the  subject  of  iodide  of  silver.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  about  this  compound,  so  interesting  to  pho- 
tographers, in  regard  to  its  sensitiveness  to  light,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  brings  forward  circumstances  which  de- 
at  any  rate,  9  passing  notice.    He  believes  that 


serve. 


iodide  of  silver  exists  in  three  allotropic  forms.  At  a 
temperature  of  116^  C.  and  above  it  is  a  plastic,  tenacious, 
amorphous  substance,  possessing  a  reddish  colour  ancl 
transparent  to  light.  Below  this  temperature,  and  in  tho 
condition,  therefore,  in  which  photographers  employ  it,  it 
is  brittle,  opaque,  greenish  grey,  and  crystalline.  It  may 
assume  yet  a  third  state,  and  that  is  when  it  is  fused  and 
poured  into  cold  water ;  in  this  condition  it  is  amorphous, 
very  brittle,  yellow,  and  opaque.  The  compound,  Mr. 
Kodwell  tells  us,  possesses  its  maximum  density  at  or  about 
116^  C,  at  the  moment  before  it  passes  from  the  amor- 
phous to  the  crystalline  condition.  The  contraction  and 
expansion  of  iodide  of  silver,  when  passing  from  one  state 
to  another  at  different  temperatures,  is  said  to  be  very 
marked  indeed.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
how  the  sensitivene  ss  for  light  of  the  body  is  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  condition  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Minor  Applications  of  Photography. — Among  the  many 
novelties  which  are  prevalent- just  now  in  the  shape  of  card?) 
and  pictures  whereon  to  exchange  the  good  wishes  of  tho 
season,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  none  of  a  photographic 
character.  Snowy  landscapes  and  red-breasted  robins  arc 
to  be  seen  everywhere,  but  little  winter  sketches  taken  in 
the  camera,  which  would  be  most  apt  and  welcome  if  tastily 
mounted  and  finished,  are  nowhere  to  be  purchased.  Thi  i 
appears  to  us  a  most  singular  oversight  on  the  part  of 
photographic  publishers,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  public  would  pay  well  for  novelties  of  this  kind,  well 
executed,  and  the  productions  would  be  a  pleasing  change 
to  the  floridly  coloured  pictures  which  are  now  only  to  bo 
bought.  Many  a  photographer  possesses  half  a  dozen  nega- 
tives of  suitable  subjects,  which  could  at  once  be  made  use 
of,  and  the  large  sales  which  are  effected  in  articles  of  this 
kind  would  assuredly  make  the  matter  a  profitable  one. 
Unforunately  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where 
photographers  are  lacking  in  enterprise.  There  are  many 
directions  of  a  fancy  nature,  where  photography  could 
obtain  a  footing,  if  only  photographers  would  make  the 
attempt.  For  ball  programmes,  dinner  cards,  wedding 
breakfasts,  for  fancy  mats,  d'oyleys,  fire-screens,  lamp 
shades,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  knickknacks,  photo- 
graphy would  come  in  most  aptly,  if  only  applied  witli 
taste  and  skill,  and  a  design  successfully  carried  out  would 
surely  command  a  price,  if  on  the  score  of  novelty  alone. 
Why,  we  have  often  wondered,  has  no  one  among  our 
clever  advertisers  ever  thought  of  sensitising  post-cards, 
and  printing  upon  them  some  photographic  design  or  pic- 
ture? The  Post  Office  would  be  bound  to  accept  them,  as 
it  would  printing  of  any  other  description.  What  a  field 
there  is  here  for  an  enterprising  advertiser,  for,  after  all, 
the  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  would  not  be  very  much, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  costly  advertisements  that  aro 
sent  through  the  post  nowaday?.  It  is  the  custom 
throughout  France  to  send  one's  address  card  to  friends  on 
New- Year's  Day,  and  the  fashion  has  been  adopted  with  us 
to  some  extent  of  late  years.  Should  it  become  general 
what  would  be  more  apropos  than  to  have  the  portrait  ( 
the  sender  neatly  mounted  in  one  comer  ?    Christmas  an 
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New  Yearns  cards  are  all 

tired  of  the  eternal  sprigs 

and  ruddy  children,  and  laboured  rhymes*^/  ft  iaJ^  |^f ^y; 

custom  thir  interchange  of  good  wishes  s^\3l»\hellt&-i 

ginning  of  the    new  year,  and  photographers  *mi^if  'do 

something  to  prevent  its  falling  into  disuse. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Chapter  XV. 

Vignette  Caked  and  Medallion  Vignette  Cameo 

Printing. 

To  print  these  beautiful  styles  a  negative  should  be  made 
expressly  for  them,  having  an  ordinary  size  iigure,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  '*  Berlin  head." 

To  print  in  cameo,  the  same  idea  holds  good  as  in  print- 
ing medallions,  &c. ;  i.e.,  to  show  sufficieot  ol  the  body  to 
balance  the  head,  bat  very  little  more.  A  ring  made  as 
described  below,  and  called  a  "  cameo  ring,"  should  be 
stuck  to  the  negative  that  is  to  be  vignetted  by  the  extreme 
corners,  as  if  you  were  to  print  it  in  the  ordinary  medallion 
style,  and  after  placing  the  sensitive  paper  on  it  the  nega- 
tive is  then  ready  to  be  vignetted. 

In  choosing  the  vignette -block  or  in  making  the  card- 
board vignetter  for  it,  bear  in  mind  that  a  much  smaller 
one  is  needed  than  if  it  were  to  be  printed  in  the  ordinary 
vignette,  and  consequently  pick  out  such  a  one  as  will  show 
enough  of  the  body  to  balance  the  head  and  no  more, 
although  we  might,  if  wo  were,  not  printing  this  style, 
choose  a  block  that  would  blend  the  print  out  to  the  very 
edges. 

The  reason  why  this  should  be  heeded  is  because  the 
finiched  vignette  print,  when  pressed  by  the  cameo  press, 
ought  not  to  have  any  of  the  halo  show  beyond  the  pressed- 
out  surface,  if  you  wish  a  very  tine  effect,  as  is  then  the  case, 
and  the  ring  being  placed  on  the  .negative  prevents  the  halo 
from  printing  out  further  than  where  the  ring  is  placed,  and 
since  this  ring  is  made  from  the  cameo  press  itself,  it  will, 
of  course,  when  carefully  pressed  by  it,  give  us  the  effect  we 
wished,  viz.,  all  of  the  printed  paper  is  pressed  forward 
while  the  white  border  retires.  It  is  almost  needle*w  to  state 
that  the  halo  should  blend  out  quite  softly,  both  in  the  dra- 
peries aud  elsewhere,  so  that  there  will  no^  be  a  harsh 
appearance  in  the  print,  on  account  of  its  b?ing  stopped 
abruptly;  hence  the  need  of  a  small  but  deep  printing-board 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  tissue-paper  (according  to  its  quality) 
for  blending  it. 

In  making  the  medallion  vignette  cameo,  proceed  as 
nbove,  with  the  exception  in  the  above  case  that  whereas 
the  print  is  finished  as  regards  the  printing  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  board,  in  this  case  there  is  to  be  an 
uuv8ide  Ok  border  printed  in,  which  may  bo  of  a  variety  of 
shailos,  as  circumstances  may  permit.  In  making  the  cameo 
ring,  place  the  die  of  the  cameo  press  on  a  glass  with  the 
paper  that  you  are  to  make  your  cut-out  of  placed  under  it. 
and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  quick  and  clean  cut  all 
around  the  inside  of  the  guide. 

In  using  the  cameo  ling,  proceed  as  if  you  were  printing 
he  ordinary  medallion,  and  in  shading  the  outside,  bear  in 
mind  to  use  the  right  mask  for  the  out-out  used  in  printing 
the  prints.  (See  Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing.)  If 
the  background  is  very  light,  the  border  should  either  be 
lighter  or  darker,  but  never  of  the  same  shade. 

When  the  prints  made  are  medallion  cameo,  and  are  not 
printed  in  the  vignette,  then  the  background  is  darker  than 
what  it  would  be  if  vignetted,  and  consequently  the  border 
can  be  printed  lighter  than  the  background ;  but  when,  as 
is  very  often  the  case  in  printing  the  prints  in  vignette,  the 


•hai  latyly^come  in  vogue.     The  negative  is  printed  in  a 

fvi^netV^jTeafhjTringlea^  very  softly,  until  the  medallion 

'  wbich*«w{ft.^&y{0^ry  *|^laced  on  the    negative  (varnished 

side)  stops  it,  but  very  faintly  so,  and  then  a  faint  border 

of  the  same  shade  as  the  very  edges  of' the  halo  is  printed, 

and  the  print  when  fini^ihed  is  very  fine. 

The  exposure  to  the  light,  when  printed  as  just  describedi 
should  only  be  about  two  to  three  seconds — a  second  more 
often  spoiling  the  print. 

There  are  a  number  of  cameo  presses  in  the  market. 

The  beauty  of  the  above  styles  of  printing  seems  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  by  at  least  the  patrons  of  the  galle- 
rien  in  which  I  have  printed,  if  one  might  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  orders  that  were  continually  being  given  for 
them. 


ON  THE  PRACTICE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
GREAT  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

BT   A*    B.   ALDRinOE.* 

Ir  I  had  proposed  only  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  to 
read  to  a  body  of  photographerc  a  paper  on  the  practice  and 
principles  of  the  great  portrait  painters,  it  might  have  been 
asked,  and  with  no  little  show  of  reason,  "  What  have  we  to 
do  with  the  practice  of  artists,  whether  great  or  small?" 
When  photography  first  started  into  existence  but  little 
more  than  thirty  ytrars  ago,  it  was  a  something  between 
chemistry  and  conjuring  ;  and  even  now  among  the  vulgar, 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  its  effects  are  pro- 
duced, it  has  still  much  of  itd  ancient  character.  The  great 
improvemeut  in  the  character  of  photography,  and  espe- 
cially of  English  photography,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Adam-SSalomon,  in  the  year  18£  7 
As  many  of  yqu  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
these,  our  friend,  Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  their  original  exhibitloa,  has  kindly  promised  to  shoir 
some  of  Ihem  to-night. 

As  photography  progressed,  one  disc3very  following  upon 
another  not  only  proved  the  practicability  of  the  new  art, 
but  pointed  to  a  not  very  distant  future  when  it  might 
proudly  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  sister  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture ;  or,  as  some  of  its  votaries  thought,  dis- 
place thi'm  alto(^ether.  This  rivalry  with  painting,  and 
especially  with  portrait  painting,  siaturally  conferred  an 
unpleasant  feeling  upon  the  foUowerj  uf  (he  latter  art,  many 
of  whom,  and  especially  the  weaker  or  younger  members, 
like  Othello,  found  their  **  occupation  gone;'^  henou  the 
origin  of  that  apparent  opposition  between  what  aru  calle«l 
the  fine  arts  and  this  their  younger  ridter — greatly,  ai  I 
believe,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
surprising  that  photography  and  painting,  working  side  by 
side  for  so  many  yearii.  have  yet  exeicised  so  little  ioflueuce 
upon  each  other.  The  artist  still  goes  on  making  the 
studies  for  his  pictures  in  the  old  laborious  way,  apparently 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  assistance  photography  might 
affi>rd  him,  while  the  photographs  of  the  present  time, 
although  still  much  in  advance  of  those  exhibited  some  few 
years  since,  yet  appear  (with  some  splendid  exceptions)  stilt 
wanting  in  those  art  quaHties  that  riise  the  work  of  our 
hands  from  a  dull  copy  of  the  commonplace  in  nature  to 
what  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  we  understand  by  a 
"  picture.** 

If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres^on,  too  many  of  our  pho- 
tographs appear  to  be  wanting  in  brains.  The  author  has 
been  content  to  allow  the  lens  to  think  for  him.  That  huge 
Cyclopean  eye  sees  things  in  many  respects  differently  from 

background  is  very  ligtt,   then   the'"biirder  is^generally  i  ^>*«  !^^y  »«*  ^^^^'^l  **",?J*'1!  presented  to  our  double  vision  ; 
-  '   '  it  a  decided  contrast  *    ™"^"  more  does  it  differ  from  the  eye  of  an  artist.     In  the 


printed  until  it  bronaes,  so  as  to  g'vo 
this  prodaoea  an  effect  quite  pleasing. 
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first  place,  our  frieud  is  coloaT-blinc]  ;  it  cannot  distinguish 
yclloff  from  black,  or  bluo  from  white.  Then  it  is  utterly 
wanting  in  discrimination  ;  it  dwells  upon  the  buttons  on 
your  co8t,  the  pattern  of  your  trouserp,  or  the  wrinkles  in 
your  boots,  and  depicts  them  all  with  the  same  mechanical 
exactness  with  which  it  shows  the  lines  of  thought  in  the 
face  of  the  sage  or  the  smile  on  the  lips  of  beauty. 

*'•  If  50a  want  to  find  out  the  faults  of  your  picture/^  said 
Benjamin  West,  **  set  a  student  to  copy  it;  he  is  sure  to 
find  a|xd  exaggerate  them."  It  is  the  same  with  the  lens. 
With  what  remorseless  severity  it  seeks  out  and  displays 
those  freckles  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  !  Uow  it 
turus  the  rosy  cheeks  of  youth  and  health  to  blackness  and 
heaviness,  stealing  at  the  saiie  time  all  force  or  expression 
from  the  eyes  that  are  inclined  to  blue  or  grey  i  Truly  a 
blind  leader  for  the.  blind  !  What  has  been  said  with  re- 
spect to  tire  may  be  applied  to  the  photographic  lens — ^^  it 
is  a  good  servant,  but  a  very  bad  master."  It  require;?  to 
l>e  studied,  to  be  humoured,  and  often  to  be  corrected.  And 
here  it  is  that  the  artii^t-photographcr  has  the  advantage 
over  his  less  enlightened  brothers.  Knowing  well  what 
ought  to  be  the  effect,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  first  view 
the  lens  may  afibrd  him.  but  strives  by  the  disposition  of 
his  background,  by  casting  thi  light  upon  one  part  or 
sinking  another  in  shade,  by  skilfully  disposing  his  drape- 
ries and  accessories  so  as  tu  form  graceful  lines,  to  reduce 
what  was  before  a  chaos  to  order  aud  harmony.  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  affording  some  slight  a^istance  in  this  direction 
that  the  following  observations  have  been  written. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  bestow  a  few  words  of  thanks 
on  those  masters  of  the  photographic  art  who  have  bo 
liberally  contributed  the  results  of  their  skill  and  expe- 
rience to  their  less  fortunate  or  more  juvenile  brethren.  I 
think  that  we  owe  ttitm  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I, 
for  one.  tender  them  my  moat  hearty  thanks.  As  it  is 
chiefly  the  purpose  of  the  pre:«ent  paper  to  establish  a  few 
of  those  art  principles  that  may  be  most  useful  \ti  our  prac- 
tice, 1  shall  say  no  more  upon  the  historical  part  of  the 
question  than  may  be  necessary  to  aright  nnderbtanding  of 
their  practice. 

Portrait  paintinsr,  as  we  understand  it,  was  but  little 
practised  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks,  who  excelled  as 
artists  all  other  nations,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  when  they  wished  to  transmit  their  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment to  posterity,  gpuerally  preferred  the  more  endur- 
ing marble  or  bronze  of  the  sculptor  for  the  purpose.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  Alexander  the  Great  sat  to  Apelles, 
the  greatest  artist  of  antiquity,  for  a  full-length  portrait. 
As  the  Emperor  had  something  the  matter  with  one  of  his 
eyes,  the  painter  tumid  that  eye  to  the  wall.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  scarcely'necessary  for  me  to  commend  this  piece 
of  ancient  practice  to  your  attention.  Alexander  certainly 
approved,  for  he  presented  the  painter  with  a  sum  equal  to 
about  £50,000  of  our  money.  It  is  also  of  Apelles,  if  I 
remember,  that  another  story  is  told.  Having  exhibited  a 
.picture,  exception  was  taken  by  a  shoemaker  to  the  way  in 
which  the  sandal  was  hid  ;  the  painter  altered  it.  This  so 
elated  the  critic  that  he  began  to  find  fault  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  foot.  "  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last!"  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  artist — a  saying  that  has  since 
passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  recorded  of  auother  Greek 
artist  that,  having  painted  a  picture  in  which  some  acces- 
sories (dead  game,  i  believe)  were  greatly  praised,  he  imme- 
diately painted  them  out,  unwilling  that  they  should^ 
distract  the  attention  from  the  principal  object.  This  was 
true  art.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  whether  in  a  painting 
or  photograph,  if  any  secondary  object  draw  away  the  atten- 
tion from  the  principal,  it  had  better  be  left  out  altogethei. 
The  Romans  never  excelled,  either  as  painters  or  sculptors. 
All  their  great  works  were  either  carried  off  from  Greece,  or 
executed  for  them  by  Greek  artists. 

•  (7o  he  continued,) 


DRY      PROCESSES. 

BY    M.  A.    DAVANNE.* 

It  is  easy  enough  to  work  with  the  wet  collodion  procei 
in  the  studio,  where  one  has  room  for  placing  baths  an 
utensils  convenicBtly  to  hand,  but  it  is  different  when  yc 
have  to  photograph  in  the  open  air.  Although  numbei 
of  tents  and  portable  laboratories  have  been  from  time  1 
time  devised,  these  form  bulky  and  heavy  baggage  to  dra 
about  with  you,  and  consequently  photographers  have  < 
late  turned  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  dry  plate 
producing  sensitive  films  at  home  which  may  be  carried  1 
a  distance. 

The  different  methods  of  preparing  dry  plates  are  vex 
numerous,  but  we  will  only  take  notice  of  tnose  which  ai 
most  practised,  and  which  give  the  best  results.  The{ 
are,  in  our  opinion,  the  collodio-albnmen,  or  Ti*upen< 
process ;  the  tannin  process  ;  the  waxed  paper  proces 
almost  obsolete  at  the  present  day.  In  all  these  process( 
the  point  of  departure  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  obtain  a  film  < 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  in  a  permeable  and  insolubl 
medium  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  mediui 
or  the  preparation  which  is  dried,  the  excess  of  nitrate  ( 
silver  concentrates,  and  reacts  upon  the  insoluble  salts  ( 
silver,  forming  crystals  of  iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  complete) 
spoiling,  therefore,  the  prepared  surface.  Moreover,  th 
nitrate  of  silver  reacts  upon  the  organic  matter  of  tl: 
sensitive  film,  and,  altering  it,  renders  the  development  ( 
a  good  result  impossible.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessar 
as  a  first  condition,  to  wash  the  prepared  plate  to  remov 
the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
immediate  diminution  of  sensitiveness.  For  this  reaac 
the  dry  processes  are  slightly  less  sensitive  than  the  w( 
collodion  process,  although  considerable  progress  hi 
recently  been  made  in  this  matter. 

As  a  second  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  tb 
permeability  of  the  film,  and  for  this  reason  one  cann( 
employ  the  ordinary  collodion  film  simply  washed,  for,  0 
drying,  it  loses  its  spongy  texture,  and  becomes  tram 
formed  into  pellicle  impermeable  to  liquids ;  for  this  reano 
it  gives  a  superficial  image  only,  without  any  vigou: 
because  none  of  the  reagents  can  penetrate  the  thicknct 
of  the  sensitive  film.  A  very  old  collodion,  containin 
pyroxyline  of  a  pulverulent  and  inferior  quality,  gives 
more  open  film,  more  permeable  to  reagents,  and  permii 
ting  of  being  employed  dry,  after  simple  washing ;  but  tl 
result  even  in  this  case  is  always  inferior  to  those  obtaine 
by  the  processes  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  general  principle  in  preparing  dry  plates  is  to  leav 
in  the  pores  of  the  collodion  a  soluble  and  permeab: 
substance,  which  may,  on  development,  be  replaced  c 
saturated  by  liquid  reagents.  The  number  of  substance 
that  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  appears  unlimited ;  a 
gum-like,  gelatinous,  albumenous,  saccharine,  and  del 
quescent  bodies  may  be  used  with  more  or  less  success,  e 
long  as  they  have  no  secondary  action  upon  the  8en8iti\ 
film  ;  thus  beer,  milk,  wines  charged  with  tannin,  syrup 
sugar,  glucose,  tea,  coffee,  tannin,  gallic  and  pyrogall. 
acids,  albumen,  gelatine,  caseine,  deliquescent  salts,  &c 
have  been  tried ;  and  from  numberless  essays  it  woul 
seem  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  wit 
albumenous  substances,  of  which  the  white  of  egg  is  tl 
type,  and  with  bodies  containing  astringent  principh 
analogous  to  tannin,  like  tannin  itself,  the  gallic  an 
pyrogallic  acids,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

27ie  laupenot^  or  Collodio-albumen  Process. — ^llie  prepara 
tion  of  collodio-albumen  plates  is  rather  a  lengthy  an 
ditficult  process,  but  its  difficulties  are  compensated  f( 
by  the  constancy  of  the  results,  and  the  clearnesa  an 
vigour  of  the  results  obtained. 

After  the  glass  plates  have  been  cleaned  with  the  greate: 
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Hire,  a  preUminary  coating  of  very  dilate  albumen^ 
I'reTioiuly  filtered,  is  applied  to  the  surface.  The 
:  nuimen  is  poured  oa  like  collodion,  but  if  it  will  not 
How  regularly,  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia  are 
allied,  rendering  it  alkaline.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
ttporation,  as  in  all  those  that  follow,  to  prevent  contamina- 

I  ion  from  dust  with  the  greatest  care.  ^ After  the  ablumen 

I I  lift  been  applied,  the  plate  is  put  to  dry  upon  a  glass 
I  drainer,  and  then  put  away  into    a  grooved  box    until 

wanted. 

Any  good  collodion  may  be  applied  ;  but  if  ] a  t  Ucape 
work  Lb  to  be  undertaken,  then  it  is  well  to  add  a  larger 
f  roportion  of  bromide  (sar  0-25  or  0*50  of  bromide  of 
a  hflmium^  for  erer^  100  cubic  centimetres  of  iodised  collo- 
liion.  The  sollodionised  plate  is  sensitized  in  a  seven  per 
rent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which  should  be  freely 
n  Adulated  by  eight  or  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  for  every 
handred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bath. 

iVfter  immersion  for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  plate  is 
washed  in  distilled  water  in  three  successive  baths,  and 
liicn  covered  with  iodised  albumen  prepared  in  the  manner 
1  allowing: — 

White  of  eg^g  100  cub.  cents. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  cub.  cent 

Water  10  cub.  cents. 

Stir  the  mixture  gently  until  it  is  well  mixed,  let  it 
remain  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  decant  the  clear  portion, 
and  pour  it  through  a  filter,  or  a  bit  of  sponge,  or  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool  previously  wetted.  In  this  way  a  very 
limpid  albumen  is  rapidly  obtained. 


Take  of  the  above  albumen 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  ammonium 
White  sugar 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


100  cub.  cents. 

1  gramme 
0-50      „ 

2  grammes 


If  the  rooms  in  which  you  are  working'are  a  little  damp, 
'hen  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  sugar  with  double  the 
amount  of  dextrine  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

This  solution  of  iodised  albumen  is  filtered  through 
paper  several  times,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  a  liquid  per- 
•  ectly  limpii.  Upon  the  sensitised  plate,  well  washed  and 
«1  rained,  there  is  poured,  upon  the  upper  portion  oT  it,  a 
U'lnd  of  this  prepared  albumen,  lliis  is  extended  over  the 
whole  surface  by  gently  inclining  the  plate,  and,  after  the 
Juiuid  has  been  inade  to  flow  two  or  three  times  over  the 
ooUodion  film,  it  is  drained  off.  The  plate  is  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  vertical  position,  sheltered  from  dust. 
l*he  albumen  solution  may,  at  a  pinch,  be  used  a  second 
time ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  resort  to  such  an  economical 
{.tooeedin^. 

When  m  oontaot  with  the  soluble  iodide  contained  in 
1  Ibumen,  the  plate*  loses  all  senutiveaess ;  it  may  be 
i  xposed  to  light  without  inconvenience,  and  all  the  opera- 
tijns  above  described  may,  therefore,  be  conductea  in  a 
11  If  .lighted  chamber.  The  dij«pUte,  when  finished, 
ilionld  present  an  opatine  and  brilliant  appearance. 

If  put  into  a  grooved  box  well  sheltered  from  the  light, 
(lie  prepared  plates  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  penod. 
liofore  they  are  put  away,  a  cloth,  or  moistened  paper, 
)liould  be  passed  over  the  backs,  to  remove  any  im- 
iiirities  that  may  have  dried  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
plites. 

The  sensitising  of  the  plates  Is  oonducted  in  orange  or 
yellow  light,  by  immersing  the  plates  rapidly  and  at  one 
notion  in  a  bath  of  aoeto*nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  made  up 
AS  foiliows  :— 


baths  of  distilled  water ;  the  plates  are  finally  rinsed  under 
a  fine  stream  of  water,  aud  allowed  to  dry.  Thus  pre- 
pared the  plates  may  be  employed  within  forty-eight  hours, 
if  it  is  desired  that  they  should  preserve  their  sensitiveness 
for  an  indefinite  period  (two  or  three  months,  or  oven 
more),  it  is  necessarv,  after  rinsing,  to  flood  the  plate  twice 
successively  witn  a  half  per  cent  solution  of  gallic  acid,  or 
even  a  saturated  solution,  and  allow  the  film  to  dry.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  careful,  in  dealins;  with  this  last  named 
substance,  that  the  fingisrs,  if  soilea  with  gallic  acid,  do  not 
touch  other  plates  during  the  sensitizing  or  washing  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  nave  two  operators 
engaged  on  the  woric 

The  exposure  of  these  plates  is,  as  we  have  previously 
explained,  very  variable,  according  to  the  instruments 
used,  the  nature  of  the  objects,  and  the  illuumination  at 
the  time.  In  ordinary  landscape  views  the  pose  varies 
generally  from  one  to  six  minutes ;  in  dry  processes,  how- 
ever, a  very  great  latitude  in  the  duration  of  pose  may  be 
given,  the  errors  of  exposure  being  compensated  for  by  a 
greater  or  less  length  development,  and  by  adding  more  or 
less  silver  to  the  developing  solution.  If  the  plates  have 
not  been  treated  with  the  gallic  preservative,  the  develop- 
ment should  follow  within  a  few  hours  of  the  exposure. 
Generally,  the  development  commences  of  itself,  and  the 
image  is  in  part  visible  before  one  begins  to  apply  the 
solution.    The  developing  solution  is  prepared  of 


Distilled  water    

Crystallited  nitxmte  of  silver 
Glacial  aoetio  aoid 


••• 


••• 


100  cub.  cents. 
7  grammes 
7  cub.  cents. 


llie  pUte  Is  allowed  to  remain  In  this  bath,  without  being 
disturbed,  for  thirty  ieooads,  and  is  thra  withdrawn  by  the 
dipper,  and  wished  with  mooh  oare  anoossstvly  in  thna 


Water       

Gallic  acid 
Pvrogallic  acid    .. 
Glacial  acetic  acid 


1000  cub.  cents. 
2  grammes. 
8 
15 


If  the  weather  is  cold,  enough  of  the  developer  for  a  plate 
is  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  30^  or  40^  Cent,  although 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary  in  mild  weather.  For  every 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid  there  is  added  two 
cub.  cents,  of  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  silver ;  this 
mixture  is  effected,  and  the  solution  put  into  a  bath  in 
which  the  plate  is  contained.  The  development  is  coo- 
ducted  gradually,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sgitate  continually 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  black  spots,  which  are  pro- 
duced whenever  the  developer  is  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed upon  the  plate.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  the 
necessary  quantity  of  liquid  into  a  clean  glass  dish,  which 
is  slightly  tilted,  and,  having  put  a  spot  of  sealing-wax  at 
each  comer  of  the  plate,  to  put  this  face  downwards  into 
the  solution.  The  development  then  goes  on  very  regularly, 
and  the  face  of  the  plate  is  prevented  from  touch- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  dish  because  of  the  points  of 
sealing-wax. 

The  coming  of  the  image  should  be  carefully  watched. 
If  it  appears  too  bard,  from  under-exposure,  the  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  diminished,  and  the  dose  of  developer 
augmented.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  appears  too 
uniform,  then  the  extra  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  Is 
added  to  make  the  contrasts  more  marked.  As  soon  as  the 
image  appears  sufficiently  developed  Cwhieh  happens  after 
a  lapse  of  time  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  several  hours), 
it  is  washed  under  a  current  of  water,  and  fixed  in  a  twenty 
per  cent  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

As  the  fixing  takes  place  upon  a  film  which  Is  but 
slightly  impermeable,  the  operation  is  longer  than  in  the 
case  of  wet  collodion  plates.  By  looking  at  the  plate  bv 
transmitted  light  the  fixation  of  the  film  is  easily  wateheo. 
Finally,  the  plate  is,  of  course,  well  wsshed.  As  the  film 
is  hard,  and  not  easily  injured,  it  Is  possible  to  print, 
without  risk,  a  o<^y,  first  of  all,  before  varnishing,  so  that 
some  idea  may  be  ^pained  of  the  vigour  of  the  image,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  cbehl  may  be  Intensified  further,  adding 
a  little  mors  aoetie  amd  to  the  developer  in  the  first  place. 
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[  PHOTO-ENGRAVING TnD  BLOCK  PRINTING. 

BT  J.  H.  BANKS. 

The  following  Bpecification  describes  a  method  of  producing 
photo-intaglio  plates,  such  as  are  used  in  copper  plate 
printing,  and  photo-relievo  plates,  such  as  are  used  in 
typographic  scurf  ace  printiog  ;— 

^<  The  object  of  my  ioYontion  is  mainly  to  produce  from  a 
drawing  apon  paper  or  letter-press,  copper  plate,  or  lithographic 
print  or  drawmg,  a  raised  surface  block  applicable  for  typo 
printing,  or  a  plate  similar. to  an  engraved  oopjer  or  steel  plate 
applicable  for  printing  by  the  ordinary  copper  plate  or  litho- 

fraphic  press;  the  raised  surface  plates  can  be  produced  either 
at,  or  they  may  be  cylindrical,  for  the  purpose  01  printing  upon 
calico  and  such  hke  purposes,  metal  dies  to  be  used  as  seals, 
or  for  stamping  paper  and  such  like  uses,  or  to  be  used  as 
embossing  plates  for  bookbinders  for  stamping  or  embossing 
book  covers  or  leather,  or  other  substances  in  high  relief,  or 
for  other  pm-poses  connected  with  the  printing,  bookbinding, 
die  sinking,  or  embossing  traies  where  printing  or  embossing 
is  used. 

**To  produce  the  above  results,  either  from  a  drawing, 
letter-press  print,  photograph,  or  any  work  of  art  on  paper 
or  pamting  I  first  obtain  a  photographic  negative  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  means  of  a  rectilinear  lens  and  ordinary 
camera  upon  glass  (No.  1),  except  that  1  lastly  develop  it 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  wash  this  off  with 
cold  water,  and  then  put  iodide  of  potassium,  wash  this  off 
with  cold  water,  and  then  put  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
say  one  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  all  the  white  parts  in  the  print  or  drawing  as  opaque 
and  black  as  possible  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  sun  or  artifical 
light  used  in  printing  the  design  upon  the  prepared  glass 
No.  2  (which  i  hereafter  describe)  shall  not  act  upon  the 
white  parts,  but  only  on  the  drawing.  I  afterwards  prepare 
a  glass  No.  2,  by  laying  it  perfectly  flat,  and,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  lines  or  work  on  the  design,  so  I  make 
t'le  thicknesb  or  thinness  of  the  film  of  gelatine  or  chondrine, 
which  I  prepare  as  follows: — ^I  take  two  ounces  of  gelatine, 
chondrine,  best  Russian  or  French  glue  made  from  the  pates 
of  the  buffalo,  or  from  parchment  cuttings,  and  cut  it  into 
small  shreds,  and  then  pour  upon  it  ono  pint  and  a-half  of 
cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  dissolved,  say  about 
ten  hours,  and  then  gently  make  it  hot,  not  to  boil  or 
bum,  and  after  lajring  t)ie  glass  flat  I  pour  on  the  glass,  if 
twelve  inches  by  ten  inches,  three  ounces,  and  then  leave  it 
to  dry ;  after  it  is  diy  I  then  make  up  in  a  bath  a  solution 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  other 
bichromate  or  peroxide  of  chromium,  to  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  with  about  half  a  drachm  of  hydrate  of  lime.  I  then 
place  the  glass  containing  the  dried  gelatine  film  upon  it 
into  the'  bath,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  covers  it  entirely, 
and  when  it  has  remained  in  three  or  four  minutes  1  ti^LC 
the  glass  out  and  put  it  on  its  ends  to  drain  and  dry,  taking 
care  that  no  daylight  enters  the  room,  only  gas  or  dark  yellow 
light.  When  this  prepared  glass  Na  2  is  perfectly  diy  and  tiie 
film  hard  I  take  an  ordinary  pressure  frame  with  a  plate  glass 
front)  and  on  the  plate  glass  I  lay  the  photographic  negative 

floss  No.  1,  with  the  silvered  side  upwards,  and  upon  this  side 
place  the  film  side  of  the  glass  No.  2  upon  it,  and  then  I  place 
a  piece  of  black  velvet  upon  the  back  of  glass  No«  2,  presi  the 
whole  tightly  together,  and  expose  the  glass  to  the  sun's  rays  or  to 
magnesium,  electro-magnetic,  or  other  white  light  for  about  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  I  obtain  a  printed  impression^' 
that  is,  the  design  upon  the  negative  glass  bemg  transparent,  and 
the  white  parts  being  black.  The  sun  or  other  light  can  only  go 
trough  the  transparent  parts,  and  so  converts  the  printed  portion 
of  the  gelatine  into  an  almost  insoluble  compound,  leaving  the 
white  portions  perfectly  soluble ;  I  then  take  it  into  the  darkened 
room,  and  having  prepared  a  bath  composed  of  hot  water  two 

Suarts,  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium  one  ounce,  and  by  brushing 
le  gelatine  with  a  brush  all  the  white  portions  wash  away,  and 
the  design  is  left  on  the  glass  standing  up  untouched.  I  then 
immerse  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath  composed  of  acetic  acid  one 
ounce,  and  cold  water  one  quart,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  it^ 


water,  to  use  cold  water,  one  quart  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  iodine 
or  sixteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour,  then  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  a  bath  of  cold  (two  quarts 
mixed  with  twenty  drops  of  ammonia)  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  take  it  out  and  place  it  in  a  bath  of  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  for  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  to  harden  the  edges  of  the  design  that  have  not  been 
raised  up.  By  this  means  I  obtain  a  gelatine  surface  mounted  on 
glass,  and  having  the  white  portions  of  the  drawing  raised  up  to 
a  very  great  height— quite  as  high  as  any  wood  engraving  is  cut 
in  depth,  and  the  drawing  is  level  and  sunk ;  the  gelatine  surface 
has  also  been-  strengthened  and  toughened,  so  that  a  cast  can 
afterwards  readiljr  be  taken  from  it,  whereas  heretofore  the  casts 
taken  from  gelatine  plates  have  been  very  imperfect  I  then  mix 
some  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement,  and  take  a  cast  which  gives  the 
design  raised  up  and  the  white  portions  indented,  similar  to  wood 
engraving.  Should  any  of  the  white  portions  not  be  sufficiently 
deep,  I  then  proceed  to  deepen  them.  One  method  1  have  is  to 
roll  over  the  raised  portions  of  the  plaster  cast  a  mixture  of  printing 
ink  and  copal,  or  some  one  of  the  varnishes  now  in  use  commer- 
cially, and  when  dry  I  dip  the  plaster  mould  into  a  bath  of  very 
weak  soap  one  part,  and  cold  water  five  hundred  parts,  and  brush 
away  with  a  soft  brush  the  unprotected  plaster,  and  afterwards  I 
harden  the  plaster  with  weak  alum  and  pyrogallic  acid  and  water 
until  the  air  bubbles  cease  to  rise  from  it.  Another  way  I  have 
is  to  cut  away  with  a  gouge  all  the  whites  that  are  not  sufficiently 
deep  enough ;  but  if  I  require  to  take  a  easting  in  plaster  of  Paris 
for  stereotyping  purposes,  I  do  not  use  the  soap  water,  but  harden 
it  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  of  hot  size,  a  little  treacle,  and 
peroxide  of  chromium,  until  the  air  bubbles  cease  to  rise  from  it, 
and  then  expose  it  to  hghi ;  and  while  wet  I  lay  a  frame  upon  it, 
pour  in  the  plaster  of  raris,  and  just  before  it  sets  I  put  it  under 
pressure,  and  the  loose  water  being  pressed  out  gives  a  much 
sharper  casting. 

*^  If  an  electrotype  is  required  instead  of  a  stereotype  casting,  1 
then  take  the  plaster  cast  that  has  been  taken  from  the  gelatine 
film,  and  soak  it  in  cold  water,  until  bubbles  cease  to  rise  from  it ;  I 
then  make  the  face  of  the  plaster  hot  by  placing  it  over  a  gas 
flame,  and  put  a  frame  on  the  face,  and  pour  on  it  a  preparation  of 
hot  wax  mixed  with  resin  and  lard,  which  mode  I  prefer,  and  thus 
take  an  impression  in  wax  from  the  plaster  mould ;  I  afterwards 
polish  this  wax  impression  in  the  usual  way  with  blacklead.  or 
coat  it  with  metal  by  using  mercury.  By  washing  the  mould 
with  spirits  of  wine,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  allowing  the  fumes  of 
mercury  to  settle  on  the  face,  I  get  a  metallic  covering  which 
readily  receives  a  surface  of  copper  without  being  brushed,  whereby 
the  fine  lines  are  kept  intact. 

(*  To  produce  a  copper  plate  similar  to  a  copper  plate  engraving, 
I  take  a  negative  with  the  lights  and  shades  reversed,  and  bv 
adopting  the  same  portion  of  the  process  of  glass  1  and  2  which 
relates  to  the  printed  representation  on  glass  No.  2,  and  raising  the 
surface  witK  acetic  acid  only ,  I  then  take  a  plaster  mould,  and  by 
taking  an  electro-plate,  I  produce  a  copper  plate  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  engraved  copper  plate  with  the  drawing  indented, 
exactly  simi&r  to  an  engraved  plate  which  can  be  printed  by  the 
ordinary  copper  plate  ]^ress.  For  some  work  I  modify  the  mode 
by  not  takmg  a  negative,  but  by  placing  the  jprint  in  contact  on 
glass  No.  2;  it  acts  as  the  negative,  and  after  it  is  reproduced  on 
glass  No.  2,  and  proceeding  as  already  described,  a  plate  is  produced 
which  can  be  pnnted  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

<*  Having  tiius  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it  understood 
that  I  daim  as  my  improvements  in  the  production  of  printing 
surfaces  and  of  engraved  metal  surfaces  applicable  for  other 
purposes, — I.  The  combined  process  substantially  as  herein 
described  for  the  production  of  raised  surfaces  applicable  for  typo 
printing  and  other  uses.  2.  The  combined  process  substantiaUy 
as  herein  described  for  the  production  of  engraved  plates  applicable 
for  copper  plate  printing  and  other  uses.  3.  The  use  of  a  oath  of 
bichromate  of  potash  or  other  bichromate  or  peroxide  of  chromium 
with  hydrate  of  lime  added  to  it  for  sensitising  the  gelatine  plates. 
I  also  claim  taking  a  cast  from  the  plate,  as  herein  describe  J, 
without  removing  the  gelatine  from  Uie  glaak  4. .  The  toughen<* 
ing  of  the  raised  gektine  surfaces  by  the  means  substantially  as 
described.  6.  The  preparation  of  the  plaster  casts  by  the  means 
substantially  as  described  prior  to  taking  a  second  east  or  wax 
impression  from  theuL  6.  The  pressing  of  the  pUster  juSt  at  the 
time  of  setting,  when  taking  plaster  casts  from  gelatiqe  plates  or 
casts  taken  from  them,  as  herein  described.     7.  Imparting  a  thin 


Aod  irffcerwards  take  from  it  a  plaster  cast,  from  which  a  second    ,        . 

plasfcer  cast  can  be  taksn,  and  printing  socfaces  be  prepared  from  I  film  of  mercuxy  to  the  surface  of -the  gelatine  pktes,  plaster  easts, 
1    as  herein  after  described.  lor  wax  impressions,  by  the  means  herein  described  to  prepanthtfii 

M  The  mode^  however,  which  I  prefer  ii^  instead  ol  nsing  hot  iog  e^Ktiotytmg,'* 
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VUOTOGRAPHY  IN  1874. 

A  BRIEF  glance  at  the  photographio  history  of  the  year 
should  be  instructive  as  well  as  iuterestiog.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  actual  progress  has  been  made, 
what  practical  gains  are  available  to  the  photographer, 
and  to  what  extent  they  have  been  adopted  in  general 
practice.  Photography  has  undoubtedly  been  active  during 
the  year,  and  some  progress  has  been  made ;  but  no 
specilic  or  important  discovery  distinguishes  the  annals  of 
the  year  just  past.  The  advancement  of  an  art  is,  however, 
frequently  as  dependant  upon  improvement  in  a  multitude 
of  minor  matters,  as  upon  actual  discovery,  and  in  many 
matters  of  important  detail  photography  has  been  un- 
doubtedly progressive.  ^ 

The  wet  collodion  process  remains  practically  unchanged, 
and  without  the  prospect  of  important  change.  The  pre- 
paration of  collodion  having  in  this  countrv  gradually  left 
more  and  more  in  the  handa  of  commercial  makers,  there 
is  little  temptation  to  experiment  with  varied  samples,  and 
the  various  commercial  kinds  possessing  almost  all  de- 
sirable qualities  amongst  them,  change  is  scarcely  desired 
or  desirable.  The  negative  bath  inevitably  exercises  the 
photographer  continoaliy;  but  whilst  various  modes  of 
treating  its  ailments  are  proposed  from  time  to  time,  no 
radical  change  in  its  oonstitntion  has  been  adopted. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  work  the  silver 
solution  in  a  neutral  condition,  and  a  proposal  by  Mr.  F. 
Eliot  to  use  it  in  a  slightly  alkaline  condition,  employing 
a  coloured  sample  of  collodion,  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
as  promising  immunity  from  many  troubles.  The  develop- 
ing solutions  employed  remain  as  usual,  a  diminishing  ten- 
dency to  much  intensification  being  general 

Portrait  photography  has  not  undergone  much  change. 
The  production  of  pictures  with  a  large  proportion  of 
shadow,  or  half  shaaow,  especially  on  the  face,  which  has 
been  distinguished  as  *'  liembrandts,"  has  become  more 
general.  The  use  of  gelatine  and  collodion  to  produce 
what  is  termed  an  enamel  surface,  with  or  without  the 
**  cameo^*  treatment,  has  also  prevailed  during  the  year. 
Large  portraiture  has  also  been  more  prevalent,  an  especial 
impetus  in  that  direction  having  been  given  to  portraiture 
by  the  prizea  munificently  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay.  The 
production  of  enlargements  has  also  received  considerable 
attention,  and  has  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, the  use  of  enlarged  negatives  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
fine  texturclcss  positives  on  albumen  or  carbon  tissue  having 
largely  supcrsediHl  enUrgt*ment  on  paper,  with  or  without 
development.  Mr.  Croughton's  method  of  producing  an 
enlarged  transparency,  admitting  of  modification  by  means 
of  the  pencil,  as  an  aid  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  en- 
larged negative!  is  also  sacccssfully  praotisod.   A  method 


of  enlargement  which  has  received  much  favour  in  Paris 
has  been  patented  by  M.  Lambert.  It  consists  in  pro- 
ducing an  enlarged  negative  from  a  carbon  transparency. 
The  negative  so  produced  is  thin  and  delicate,  like  a  glass 
positive,  all  the  intensity  being  derived  from  a  subsequent 
process  of  retouching,  which  is  effected  by  working  on 
transparent  paper,  covering  thin  negatives  on  both  sides. 
To  skilled  hands  the  process  is  easy  and  rapid,  and  the 
results  very  successful.  * 

Dry  plate  photography  has  received  much  attention 
during  the  year,  and  has  made  some  progress,  especially  in 
modes  of  development.  The  strong  alkaline  developer 
introduced  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  been  extensively 
adopted,  and  is  found  very  valuable  with  various  other 
processes  besides  the  urano-bromide  process,  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied.  Emulsion  processes  have  received 
much  attention  and  some  improvement.  A  method  of 
preparing  the  coUodio-bromide  of  silver  without  excess  of 
the  haloid  salt,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  precipitating  the 
solid  portions  of  the  emulsion,  washing,  and  re-dissolving 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  promises  much  success.  Rapid 
bromide  plates,  emulsion  and  otherwise,  have  been  pro- 
duced with  much  success  in  commerce.  GelaUne  promises 
to  acquire  an  important  position  in  dry  plate  work,  con- 
siderable progress  having  been  made  in  preparing  emulsions. 
Mr.  Kennett  has  introduced  a  dry  Sensitive  gelatine  pellicle 
into  commerce,  which  simply  requires  solution  in  water  to 
render  it  lit  for  use.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  on  the 
patent  acquire  for  this  preparation,  which  need  not  be 
considered  here;  the  chief  point  of  importance  to  the 
photographer  being  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pellicle 
itself  promises  to  be  successful,  negatives  of  great  excel- 
lence and  an  unusual  degree  of  rapidity  being  attainable 
by  its  use. 

The  use  of  diffused  light  as  a  means  of  reducing  camera 
exposures  has  received  considerable  attention  during  the 
year,  and  a  more  general  recognition  of  its  value  has  been 
the  result  of  extended  experience.  The  use  of  coloured 
light,  which  has  been  held  by  some  careful  investigators 
to  possess  an  occidt  value,  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  most  general  and  successful  method  of  applying  light 
consists  in  exposing  the  sensitive  plate,  whilst  in  the 
camera,  to  diffused  white  light,  modihed  and  softened  by 
placing  a  piece  of  opal  glass  (for  convenience  fitted  in  a 
wooden  cup)  in  front  of  the  lens  for  a  few  seconds  prior 
to  exposing  on  the  sitter.  A  general  agreement  amongst 
those  who  have  tried  it  in  portraiture  prevails  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  gives  harmonious  pictures  with  short  exposures. 
The  discovery  announced  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  the  dose 
of  last  year  as  to  the  property  acquired  by  films  of  bromide 
of  silver,  when  treated  with  certain  colours,  of  becoming 
sensitive  to  the  usually  non-acttnie  solar  rays,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  experiment  and  much  discussion  during 
the  year.  The  result  has  been  that  the  discovery— at  first 
much  questioned— has  been,  on  further  experiment  in 
various  hands,  confirmed  and  accepted.  Its  practical 
applications,  it  is  probable,  may  be  found  valuable. 

Printing  processes  have  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  vear,  but  little  modification  in  the  ordinary 
methods  with  salts  of  silver  has  been  effected.  Modes  of 
eliminating  the  remaining  traces  of  hyposulphite  from  the 
print  after  washing  have  been  much  discnssed,  but  nothing 
distinctly  novel  hti  been  introduced.  The  use  of  acetate 
of  lead  has  received  considerable  discussion,  the  general 
tendency  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  tested  the 
question  being  in  favour  of  its  use.  The  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  immediately  the  print  has  left  the  fixing 
bath  has  been  proposed  in  America,  and  highly  approved 
by  experienced  men.  Its  operation  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  proposed  in  our  pages 
by  Charles  Martel  many  years  ago ;  but  lU  use  is  probably 
attended  with  less  danger,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  print  will  escape  the  risks  attendant  on  the  decom- 
poiitioa  of  the  hyposulphite  im  the  maimer  proposed.    Ths 
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precise  and  careful  application  of  known  modes  of  fixing 
and  washing  appears  as  yet  to  famish  the  surest  safeguards 
against  change  in  the  print. 

Carbon  printing  has  improredf  but  has  not.  probably, 
extendedmuch  in  general  application.  Methods  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  have  acquired  more  precision  m  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  their 
development,  photo-coUographic  processes^baving  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  A  more  extended  and  general 
comment  application  of  press  photography  is  also 
manifest 

One  of  the  important  features  of  tbe  year  is  the  general 
introduction  of  the  powder  process  of  reproducing  nega- 
tives. The  principle,  which  is  many  years  old  in  its 
application  to  the  production  of  enamels  and  carbon 
prints,  was  first  employed  as  a  means  of  reproducing  a 
negative,  direct  from  a  negative,  without  any  intermediate 
stage,  a  few  years  ago;  but  did  not  acquire  general 
attention.  Early  in  the  past  year,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  Herr  Obernetter  stated 
that  he  had  successfully  used  it  for  reproducing 
thousands  of  negatives  of  large  size.  The  subject  rapidly 
excited  attention,  and  has  been  successfully  applied. 
Incidental  advantages  are  derived  from  its  use,  as.  a 
means  of  modifying  ordinary  negatives  either  in  intensity, 
or  by  introducing  new  pictorial  features,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Werfire.  The  new  powers  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
photogn^her  will  probably  prove  very  valuable. 

An  important  feature  in  the  photographic  history  of  the 
year  is  the  power  the  art  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  astro- 
nomers in  recording  important  phenomena.  Its  applica- 
tion in  the  recent  Transit  of  Venus  has  been  attended  with 
a  degree  of  success  which  has  transcended  the  hopes  enter- 
tain^L  Perfect  success  has  attended  the  photographic 
operations  of  various  observing  expeditions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  results  are  sufficiently  valuable 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  photography  may  supersede 
other  modes  of  observing  similar  phenomena.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  amongst  the  most  successful  photographic 
results,  are  those  of  Captain  Abney,  who  relied  on  the  use 
of  dry  plates  and  strong  alkaline  development. 

Photographic  societies  have  been  active  during  the  year, 
and  some  new  societies  have  been  established  which  pro- 
mise to  be  successful.    A  serious  schism  arose  in  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  London  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
which   at  one  time  threatened  the  destruction  of   the 
Society,  but  which,  after  continuing  for  about  six  months, 
accompanied  with  much  bitter  discussion,  subsided  ;  some 
slight  modification  in  the  laws  of  the  Society,  and  a  con- 
siderably weakened  cohesion  amongst  its  members,  being 
the  chief  issue  of  the  strife.    The  ostensible  origin  of  the 
dissension  was  a  desire  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society,  and  as  the  existing  authorities  expressed  a  perfect 
willin^ess  to  aid  in  such  revision,  it  is  inexplicable,  on 
looking  back,  how  such  a  disruption  could  have  arisen. 
All  the  officers  having  resigned,  they  were,  with  one  or 
two    exceptions,    re-elected  to  office  by  a  plebiscitum,  a 
modified  code  of  laws  was  passed,  and,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  Society  more  comprehensive  in  its  aims,  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.    If  the  general 
spirit  of  unanimity  and  co-operatiou  at  present  apparent 
continue  to  prevail,  it  is  possible  that  the  Society  may 
recorer  its  former  stability  and  usefulness.    The  South 
London  Society  continues  especially  prosperous  and  active, 
and  is  acquiring  a  metropolitan  rather  than  a  suburban 
character,  in  the  important  t-echnical  exhibition  it  holds 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  to  which  a  large  number  of 
photographers  from  all  parts  flock  for  information. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  held  some- 
what under  difficulties,  was  successful,  although,  perhaps, 
Marcely  in  the  progressive  ratio  of  former  years.  A  fine 
GoUectiou  of  excellent  photographs  was  exhibited,  the 
moet  notable  f eatore  bemg  the  fine  show  of  enlargements 


printed  in  carbon,  exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
A  finer  display  of  large  pictures  of  a  permanent  character 
was  never  exhibited.  Not  less  in  interest,  and  more  varied 
in  character,  was  the  noble  array  of  large  direct  pictures 
and  enlargements  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Crawshay.  A  fine  display  of  landscapes,  also,  competing 
for  similar  prizes,  was  not  so  transcendantly  excellent  as 
the  temptation  migfit  have  elicited. 

A  glance  at  the  results  of  the  year  suggests  the  con- 
clusiou  that  photographers  might,  with  advantage, 
endeavour  to  break  new  ground,  or  carry  research  more 
ardently  into  some  channels  which  have  already  been 
indicated  by  former  pioneers.  The  salts  of  silver  still 
form  the  basis  of  general  photograpjiic  operations."  Tbe 
use  of  bichromate  of  potash  has,  of  late  years,  been 
steadily  extending  in  connection  with  permanent  and 
mechanical  processes ;  but  here  the  practical  applications 
of  the  art  stop.  The  salts  of  iron,  of  uraniam,  and  various 
substances  which  have  given  promise  of  photographic 
value  in  years  gone  by,  receive  but  little  attention.  \V  ^ 
have  seen  some  admirable  prints  in  various  colours,  of  the 
permanency  of  which  there  was  little  reasonable  doubt, 
produced  during  the  year  by  Dr.  Diamond,  by  various 
combinations  of  salts,  la  which  uranium  and  ferridcyanide 
of  potassium  played  important  parts.  Dr.  Schnauss  has 
developed  images  on  iodide  of  mercury  during  the  year. 
M.  Saint  Flourent,  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  and  M.  Vidal, 
have  given  attention  during  the  year  to  polychromic 
photography  by  different  methods;  but  the  number  of 
investigators  in  untrodden  fields  is  too  few,  and  the 
concord  and  co-operation  is  insufficiently  general,  to 
secure  rapidly  the  valuable  results  which  might  arise 
from  more  systematic  and  more  united  research. 


VENDING  SECRET  PROCESSES. 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  the  Editor  of  a  photo- 
graphic journal  is  more  frequently  requested  to  give  an 
opinion  than   on  the  value  of  various  secret  processes 
offered  to  members  of  the  fraternity  *'  for  a  consideration." 
As  a  rule,  it  must  be  obvious  that  he  cannot  with  propriety 
give  any  opinion  whatever.   The  business  of  a  photographic 
journalist  is  to  give  publicity  to  everything  he  can  learn 
in  connection  with  the  art,  and  he  generally  avoids  receiv- 
ing information  to  which  he  cannot,  in  virtue  of  pledges 
of  secrecy  or  considerations  of  good  faith,  give  the  pub- 
licity of  his  pages.     Hence  journalism  and  secrecy  are 
antagonistic,      it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
process  vendor  very  often  supplies  good  consideration  for 
the  fee  he  charges ;  not  always  because  he  sells  a  secret, 
or  something  which  has  never  before  been  published,  but 
because,  out  of  many  methods  of  effecting  a  given  end,  he 
has,  after  careful  proving,  selected  and  verified  the  best, 
saving  to  the  busy  professional  photographer  the  task  and 
time  of  searching  and  verifying  for  himself.    Valuable  f or- 
mulsB  are  often  passed  over  unnoticed  by  readers  of  journals, 
until  some  startling  evidence  of  their  value  is  thrust  upon 
their  attention.      The  powder  process  for  reproducing 
negatives  and  for  modifying  negatives  had  been  published 
some  years,  but  few  photographers  had  given  it  attention, 
and  fewer  still  had  tried  it,  until  Herr  Obernetter  an* 
nounced  last  year  that  he  had  successfully  reproduced 
some  thousands  of  negatives  by  it,  and  verified  his  state- 
ment by  ths  exhibition  of  results  at  the  Vienna  Society. 
A  skilful  process-vendor  might,  no  doubt,  twelve  months 
ago  have  honestly  obtained  many  fees  for  teaching  the 
process,  which  is  one  of  real  value.    Without  entering 
further  into  the  questibn  of  secret  processes  and  the  policy 
of  purchasing  them,  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a  brief  communication  on  another  page,  by  Mr. 
Young,  of  Llandudno,  whose  excellent  work  in  the  last 
exhibition  many  will  remember.    Mr.  Young^s  suggestion 

IiB  analogous  to  that  made  in  our  pages  some  months  ago. 
He  urges  upon  photographers  interested  in  the  progress  of 
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their  art  to  combine  for  the  pnrpose  of  testing  noTelties, 
and  then  recording  experiences.  How  many  saggestions 
lie  dormant  lor  years  for  want  of  the  examination  and 
endorsement  which  only  combined  effort  can  give,  ex- 
perience alone  will  prove.  We  commend  the  idea  to 
oar  readers. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAT  ON  IODIDE 

OF  SILVER. 

Ah  interesting  paper  on  the  effects  of  heat  on  iodide  of 
silver,  and  incidentally  oC  the  effects  of  light,  was  recently 
nsad  befora  the  Roval  Society,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Elod^ell,  F.C.S., 
F.Il.  A.S.,  some  abstracts  from  which  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting to  photographers.  The  paper  commences  by  a 
qnotatioo  from  rrofessor  Clerk  Maxwell,  to  the  effect  that 
iodide  of  silver  is  the  only  solid  body  which  is  an  excoDtion 
to  the  general  rule  that  heat  expands  bodies,  and  farther 
cites  a  remark  by  M.  Fiaeaa,  stating  that  this  body  offers 
an  example  of  the  complete  inversion  of  an  ordinary  law, 
as  its  volume  very  decidedly  diminishes  when  sabjeot  to 
heat,  and  expands  when  made  cold.  Water  and  fusible 
metal  (bismath)  are  of  coarse  well  known  to  expand  under 
the  inflaeace  of  cold,  but  in  both  these  cases  a  change 
of  state  is  simultaneouly  effected,  whilst  no  such  change 
occurred  in  the  esse  of  iodide  of  silver.  In  proceeding  to 
his  experiments  for  testing  this  peculiar  property,  Mr  Bod- 
well  obtained  examples  of  iodide  of  silver  by  different 
raeihods  : — (1)  By  precipitation.  Pure  iodide  of  potassium 
was  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  both  in  dilute  solution.  The 
precipitated  iodide  was  thoroughly  washed  in  the  dark, 
elowly  dried,  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  cast  into 
cylindrical  masses,  either  in  a  warm  porcelain  or  brass 
mould.  (2)  By  dissolving  pure  silver  in  strong  hydriodic 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing.  (3)  By  exposing 
pure  silver  leaf  for  several  hours  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  pro- 
duced by  spontaneois  evaporation. 

Before  examining  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  iodide,  Mr. 
Bod  well  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning the  action  of  light  upon  it,  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  misconception  appears  to  exist  in  regard  to  this 
fact ;  and  in  verification  of  his  statement  he  cites  the  opinion 
of  various  authorities.  Gmelin  says  '*  it  turns  brown  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  but  less  quickly  than  the  chloride;"  Miller 
says**  it  is  but  slowly  acted  upon  by  li^ht ;"  Fiaeau  describes  it 
as  **  noiroissant  lentement  k  la  lumi^re;"  while  Yogel  (**  Ja- 
bresbericht,'^  1863)  affirms  that  if  it  be  precipitated  with 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  it  is  scarcely  affected  by  light, 
whereas  if  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  it 
changes  colour,  but  undergoes  no  chemical  change.*'  **  The 
general  idea,  "  the  author  adds, "  that  it  is  nearly  as  sensitive 
to  light  as  the  chloride,  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  iodides  and  chloiides  are  known  to  have  many  points 
of  resemblance,  and  that  the  iodide  is  largely  used  in  pho- 
tography ;  moreover,  we  remember  that  a  thin  film  of  iodide 
of  silver  wss  the  sensitive  medium  in  the  original  Daguerreo- 
type. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  change  produced 
by  light  is  not  apparent  until  the  so-called  **  developing 
solution,*'  which  contains  reducing  agents,  hss  been  em- 
ployed. The  change  is  indeed  most  obscure.  The  author  of 
the  article  on  Photography  in  Watts's  **  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry" says  of  it :  **  The  atoms  have  apparently  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  mobility,  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ferrous 
sulphate  or  pyrogallic  acid,  they  suffer  decomposition,  the 
silver  being  reduccvl  to  the  metallic  state,  and  forming  an 
opaque  metallic  film  on  the  parts  ot'  the  surface  which  have 
been  exposed  to  light." 

The  following  were  the  experiments  made  byMr.Rodwell 
to  determine  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  to 
light:— 

a.  By  means  of  a  large  lens  the  rays  of  the  electric  lamp 
were  brought  to  a  focus  within  a  glass  cell  containing  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium;  a  aolntioa  of  nitrate  of  silver 


was  then  introduced  by  a  pipette  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  of 
rays.  The  precipitated  iodide  possessed  its  usual  pale 
yellow  colour. 

b.  Freshly  precipitated  iodide  in  suspension^  with  a  slight 
excess  of  iodiae  of  potassium,  remained  in  the  full  glare  of 
a  July  sun  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  change; 
neither  did  it  subsequently  darken. 

c.  Freshly  precipitated  iodide  in  suspension,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  underwent  no  immediate  change 
on  exposure  to  a  July  sun.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  it  had 
become  slightly  grey,  and  subsequently  darkened. 

d.  Organic  matter  in  the  shape^f  starch-paste  did  not 
induce  any  change  when  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated 
iodide  in  suspension  with  a  slight  excess  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Albumenised  paper  with  iodide  precipitated  upon  it 
did  not  undergo  any  immediate  change. 

«.  Some  dried  and  powdfred  iodide  was  found  to  have 
acquired  a  slight  greyish  metallic  tinge  after  an  hour's  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  A  freshly  broken  surface  of  fused  iodide 
became  very  slightly  darker  alter  expo^u'^  to  the  sun.  A 
very  pale  microscopical  crystal  of  iodide,  removed  from  the 
interior  of  a  crystalline  masn,  became  slightly  brown  after 
several  hours*  exposure  to  diffused  light 

/.  Crystals  of  iodide  of  silver  produced  by  direct  solution 
of  silver  in  hydriodic  acid  were  not  affected  by  light;*  neither 
were  crystals  of  hydro-aigentic  iodide  (Ag.  I  HI),  nor  crystals 
of  argento-potassic  iodide  (Ag  IKl). 

g,  A  sheet  of  silver  leaf  wss  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodide  (produced  by  spontaneous  evaporation)  for  five 
minutes ;  it  possessed  a  faintlv  yellow  tinge,  which  on  ex- 
poBure  to  the  sun  instantly  became  pale  green,  but  on 
further  exposure  returned  to  its  original  pale  yellow.  A 
second  sheet  was  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine ;  it  acquired  a  golden-yellow  surface,  which  on  expo- 
sure to  diffused  light  acquired  a  purplish-red  colour,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  sun  became  greenish  -purple.  On  con- 
tinued ex'posure  this  colour  disappeared,  and  the  plate 
returned  to  almost  the  original  yellow  colour. 

h,  A  sheet. of  silver  leaf  was  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  it  possessed  a 
decided  golden  yellow  colour ;  on  exposure  to  the  sun  it 
instantly  acquired  a  daik  purple  colour,  edged  with  green 
at  those  parts  least  exposed  to  the  direct  vapour  of  the 
iodine.  On  continued  exposure  the  purple  became  paler, 
but  the  sheet  did  not  return  to  its  original  yellow  colour. 

t.  A  developing  solution  composed  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  water,  wben  applied  to  the  exposed 
sheets  of  g  and  K  which  had  been  purple,  but  on  continued 
exposure  nearly  regained  their  original  colours,  produced  a 
reddish-bro^n  colour. 

j\  A  sheet  of  silver  leaf  was  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  for  many  hours;  it  was  found  to  be  converted  into 
a  slightly  coherent  film  of  lemon -ynllow  iodide.  Light  had 
no  effect  upon  it,  even  after  long  exposure  to  a  July  sun  ; 
neither  wsm  any  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  devel- 
oping solution. 

The  pure  iodide  of  silver  would  thus  appear  to  be  scarcely 
affected  by  ligbt,  except  when  silver  is  present,  either  in 
the  form  of  nitrate,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  films,  as 
metallic  silver. 

We  shall  return  to  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  iodide  in 
our  next. 


FRENCH  CORRESFONDKNCB. 

Despite  the  incontestable  advantages  of  glass  dich^,  it  is 
well  known  that  for  some  time  past,  substitutes  have  been 
proposed  to  obviate  nnany  of  the  inconveniences  that  this 
neavv  and  fragile  substance  possesses.  Several  photo- 
graphers have  made  use  of  other  vehicles  for  the  collodion, 
and  M.  Silvy  b  one  of  those  who  have  gone  back  to  the  use 
of  waxed  paper.  One  of  my  correspondents,  M.  Quiquerez, 
has  recently  communicated  an  idea  on  the  subject,  which 
merits  at  least  to  be  sehoiuly  considered. 


JahttabTi  1, 1875.  J 
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lie  takes  a  pellicle  of  collodion  gimilor  to  that  employed 
in  carbon  printing.  This  is  moistened  in  a  bath  of  alcohol, 
and  thou  washed  with  distilltjd  or  rain  water.  The 
pellicle  is  then  carefully  pressed  in  a  blotting  pad,  after 
wliich  ife  is  floated  upon  a  bromo-iodized  albumen  bath. 
Tlie  latter  may  be  rendered' more  adhesive  by  the  addition 
of  some  suitable  substance. 

After  desiccation,  the  albumeoized  sheet  is  -floated  for  a 
few  seconds  upon  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and 
afterwards  again  washed  with  rain  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
waxed  paper.  After  removing  the  excess  of  liquid  by 
prt-ssiug  between  blotting  paper,  the  sheet,  while  still 
moist,  is  attached  by  the  margins  to  a  sheet  of  cardboard, 
a^  is  the  case  with  the  dry  papers  of  M.  Marion.  In  this 
way  the  sheet  is  stretched  out  in  a  most  perfect  manner, 
aad  it  is  then  exposed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  camera.  The 
mage  is  developed  either  by  means  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic 
act<C  or  even  with  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  developer. 

Ill  this  way  we  secure  a  cliche  which  has,  besides  the 
quality  of  transparency,  the  triple  advantage  of  not 
(K'cupying  any  space,  of  being  extremely  light  and  not 
fragile,  and  which,  moreover,  may  be  printed  from  the  true 
or  reverse  side  without  trouble.  The  important  point  is 
to  determine  whether  the  film  of  collodion  and  albumen  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  different  operations  which 
the  film  has  to  ubdergo. 

It  is  probable  that  these  pellicles  may  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time  after  they  have  been  sensitized,  by  covering  them 
with  a  tannin  preservative,  or  with  the  gallo-albumen  com- 
pound in  the  same  manner  as  dry  plates  are  prepared. 

The  Acadenay  of  Sciences  received  at  its  last  meeting  a 
communication  respecting  which  I  must  say  a  few  woi^. 
It  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon 
nitrale  of  silver  in  solution.  This  action  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  study  on  the  part  of  MM.  Merget,  Roussel, 
Pellet,  and  others.  Both  M.  Roussel  and  M.  Pellet  have 
obtained  some  conflicting  results,  for  while  the  first 
declares  that  hydrogen  reduces  silver  in  solution,  the 
second  states  that  the  gas  has  no  action  whatever.  M. 
Pvllet  attributes  the  reduction  observed  by  M.  Koussel  to 
a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  hydrogen  employed,  or  to  an 
excess  of  oxide  of  silver  in  the  nitrate. 

M.  Beketoff,  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  1  refer, 
has  employed  in  his  experiments  the  quantitative  method  \ 
and  so  as  to  be  able  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  amount 
of  silver  rednced,  and  hydrogen  absorbed,  he  allows  the 
ex|)6riments  to  continue  for  a  long  time,  the  action  of  the 
hydrogen  being  excessively  slow. 

The  hydrogen  employed  was  obtained  by  means  of  zinc 
which  contained  no  arsenic  ;  moreover,  the  gas  was  purified 
by  passing  through  a  tube  containing  pumice  stone 
impiegnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared 
with  re- crystallized  salt  from  an  acid  liquor,  and  slightJy 
dried.  The  solution  of  silver  salt  and  the  hydrogen  were 
contained  in  sealed  tubes  enveloped  in  several  sheets  of 
paper  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  darkness.  The 
results  obtained  and  the  exact  figures  are-  contained  in 
a  table  joined  to  M.  B^ketoff^s  communication,  and  prove 
that  the  reaction  is  a  simple  metallic  displacement,  and 
that  for  every  molecule  of  silver  salt  reduced,  there  is 
an  absorption  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
and  formation  of  free  acid,  which  is  proved,  moreover,  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  experiments  all  the  liquids  are 
foand  to  be  slightly  acid. 

The  author  concludes  from  these  results  that  pure  hydro- 
gen reduces  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  other  metids 
in  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution. 

Just  ss  the  year  is  closing,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  cast  a 
glance  behind  at  the  nnm^r  of  works'  that  have  been 
produced  during  the  laat  twelve  months.  Hie  period  has 
been  very  prolific  in  France,  and  if  we  have  not  to  record 
any  absolutely  original  discovery,  we  have  at  any  rate  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  known  nameroos  improvements  in 
varioos  phases  of  photographio  art. 


Thanks  to  the  ingenious*  modifications  in  manipulatiott 
and  retouching  by  M.  Lambert,  photographic  enlargements 
have  become  more  easy  of  production,  and  have  attained 
also  a  degree  of  perfection  which  till  now  was  denied  them. 
The  process,  under  the  name  of  Lambert*type,  is  now 
carried  on  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  provincial  photographer.  Without 
the  least  aid  from  an  artist,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
portraits  enlarged,  superior  to  those  obtained  by  other 
methods  at  a  great  expense. 

Next  to  Lambert-type  comes  the  "  Reflectoscope  *'  of  M. 
Van  Tenac,  which  allows  one  to  produce  a  copy  direct  from 
a  carte-de-visita  without  having  to  go  through  a  series  of 
operations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  method.  Moreover, 
sunlight  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  a  simple 
enlarging  lamp  is  all  that  is  required,  so  that  in  the  even- 
ing, or  in  dull  weather,  the  work  may  be  continued  without 
lois  of  time.  This  is  an  invention  of  great  importance,  tha 
value  of  which  will  become  more  apparent  every  day. 

The  production  of  photographs  m  colour  has  also  made 
marked  progress  during  the  present  year.  In  the  first 
place,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Leon  Vidal,  whose  polychromic 
images  are  well  known,  must  be  referred  to  as  being  very 
successful,  as  exemplified  by  the  specimens  recently  pres- 
sented  to  the  French  Photographic  Society.  Printing  in 
colours  has  become  such  a  practical  matter  under  his  hands 
that  in  a  short  time  we  may  expect  to  find  the  method 
practised  as  a  branch  of  industry.  The  experiments  of  M* 
Ducos  du  Hauron,  confirmed  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Geymet,  lead  us  to  hope  also  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  a  more  scientific,  and  pro- 
bably simpler,  manner. 

Photography  in  pigments  has  received  this  year  more 
disciples  than  it  ever  possessed  since  the  origin  of  the 
process.  Already  many  photographic  establishments  have 
adopted  this  method,  of  printing  exclusively  for  their 
ordinary  work,  a^id  if  one  is  to  believe  the  new  works  of 
M.  Lambert,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  carbon  printing 
has  definitely  taken  its  place  in  the  studio. 

Photo- mechanical  printing  has  also  ma^o  some  progress 
during  the  present  year,  and  I  may  dte,  among  other 
instances  to  prore  this,  the  journal  called  Paris-ThecUre^ 
which,  instead  of  containing  engravings  of  a  more  or  less 
successful  character,  publishes  ererj  week  portraits  of 
theatrical  celebrities  printed  by  the  Woodbury  Process. 

As  to  heliographic  engraving,  although  the  Roussilon 
process  has  remained  since  its  publication  in  the  hands  of 
the  inventor,  and  is  solely  workea  by  the  well-known  photo- 
mechanical  printers,  Goupil  and  Co.,  the  process  is  none 
the  less  an  accomplished  fact  in  photography,  and  will 
doubtless  before  long  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  world 
at  large.  Ernest  Lacan« 

o 

ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL. 

Turn  preparation  of  absolute  alcohol  being  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  product  usually  very  oon- 
siderable,  a  ready  m^MHS  of  preparing;  it  in  moderate  qnan* 
tity  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  mode  prescribed  in  the  Pharmsooposia  to  prepare 
absolute  alcohol  is  to  separate  as  much  water  as  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  small  quantity  of  subcarbooate  of  potash,  to 
pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid  f*om  the  oily  solniion  formed 
on  standing  for  a  couple  bf  days,  on  to  about  half  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  then,  after  another  rest  of  twenty- four 
hours  or  so,  to  distil  it  gently  by  means  of  a  water 
bath.  This  yields  a  very  good  product,  but  it  it  expensire, 
as  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  latter  portion  of  the  spirit 
from  the  magma  of  lime  in  very  considerable. 

The  method  I  have  adopted,  and  found  successful,  is  the 
following :— Take  about  two  pounds  of  eubcarbonate  of 
potassa,  and  heat  it  to  dull  redness,  or  nearly  so,  in  an 
open  iron  psa  ovw  a  olaar  iiie,  slirriiig  k  to  previenl  agglo* 
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meratioQ  of  the  particles.  Then,  having  half  a  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit,  60^  overproof,  placed  in  a  small  still  of 
copper  or  tin,  pat  the  potash  salt  by  spooosful  at  a  time, 
while  still  hot,  though  not  iacandesceot.  into  the  spirit, 
and  immediately  attach  the  head  of  the  still,  placing  a  cork 
in  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  and  latiog  the  junction.  After 
alllowing  it  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  with  occasional 
shaking,  distil  with  the  aid  of  a  water  bath  till  spirit  ceases 
to  pass  over,  when  about  three-fourths  of  the  bulk  of  the 
original  spirit  will  be  obtaine  I,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
*804,  which,  though  not  absolutely/ absolute,  will  contain  close 
upon  ninety-five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
strong  enough  for  any  purpose  required  for  photography. 
It  is  well  to  reserve  the  Hntt  few  ounces  that  pass  over,  as 
this  is  less  strong  than  after  the  distillation  has  procetsded 
regularly.  An  advantage  of  this  mode  of  preparation  is 
that  the  residue  in  the  still  is  not  wasted,  but  may  be  put 
into  an  open  pan  and  boiled  down  over  an  open  fire  till  it 
has  become  dry,  when  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  well  stop- 
pered bottle  lor  use  on  an  another  occasion. 


COMBINED  EFFORT  IN  TESTING  NEW 

PROCESSES. 

BT  J.    M.   T0I7N0. 

That  oft-quoted  '*  strange  conservatism/*  which  looks  ask- 
ance at  everything  new,  and  to  which  the  fraternity  must 
plead  guilty,  has  unquestionably  been  the  means  of  putting 
many  a  guinea  into  the  pocket  of  the  man  with  the  *'  secret 
process."  Were  wo  working  photographers  to  assign  but  a 
few  days  in  each  year  to  the  testing  of  theories  or  the  work- 
ing out  of  practical  suggestions,  new  or  strange,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  secret  vendor  would  be  gone.  But  he  it  is  that 
tests  these  theories,  that  works  out  their  practice ;  and  it  is 
only  when  he  brings  us  his  results  and  shows  us  that  thero 
is  really  **  something  in  it,"  that  we  are  brought  to  look 
carefully  and  to  say,  "  Good;  I  shall  go  rn  for  that.  How 
much,  eh?  Penalty.  I  don*t  like  that  idea."  But  like  it 
or  not,  the  document  is  generally  signed,  and  the  risk  of  no 
end  of  law  business  incurred,  and  the  guinea  paid.  Brown, 
you  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  will  be  sure  to  have 
it,  if  you  don't ;  but  what  have  you  got  tor  your  money  ? 
Something,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  you  knew  all  about 
before ;  and  you  feel  ever  afterwards  that  you  have  a  griev- 
ance. You  declare  war  with  every  man  with  a  secret 
process. 

Why  is  this  thus?  Let  each  man  answer  for  himself. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw,  in  Paris,  the  slides  and  coloured  glasses 
which  have  the  credit  of  producing  photographs  in  colours. 
There  may  be  something  in  that.  If  fifty  good  men  and 
true  were  to  try.  and  then  report  results,  something  more 
might  be  made  of  it ;  and  this'  is  certainly  one  game  that  is 
worth  the  candle. 


THE  SIMPLE  COPYING  PROCESS. 


BT  OBSBEVBB. 


A  ooEBBSPOBBBHT  of  the  English  Mechanic  states :  *'  Blue  leaf 
prints  are  obtained  by  floating  paper  on  a  strong  solution 
c^  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  commercially  called  the  red 
prvssiate  of  potash.  They  are  fixed  by  simple  washing." 
Here  there  is  evidently  some  mistake,  as,  in  order  to  obtain 
anything  like  satisfactory  resalts,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  mix  with  the  red  prassiato  about  the  same  quantity  of 
citrate  of  iron.  Witn  this  solution  impressions  of  the  form 
and  outline  of  any  leaf,  copies  of  writings,  plans,  and  draw 
ingsin  outline  may  be  obtained— -a  clear,  clean  white  on  a 
blue  ground — the  printing  to  take  plaoe  in  direct  sunlight 
To  make  the  case  plain  fot  any  one  inclined  to  try  the 
same — Dissolve  about  two  drachma  of  the  iron,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  red  prossiate,  in  two  ounces  of  water.  Paste 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  round  the  bottle,  and  keep  the  same 
oat  of  the  light.  In  using  this  mixture,  the  best  papers  for 
the  purpose  aie  Whatmaa'a  thin  drawing  for  large  anbjects, 


and  any  good  thick  note  for  small  ones.  Papers  of  the  thin 
order,  or  such  as  are  deficient  in  sizing,  do  not  yield  good 
impressions.  To  coat  the  4)aper,  use  a  large  round  camel 
hair  brush.  Place  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  card  or  stout 
millboard,  holding  it  firmly  to  the  same  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  ;  with  the  right  hand  dip  the  brush  into  the 
mixture,  and.  commencing  at  the  top,  lay  on  the  mixture 
from  left  to  right  evenly  and  lightly,  avoiding  all  streaks 
or  drippings  at  the  edges.  .  Put  the  papers  thus  treated  in 
some  place  free  from  du.st  and  oiit  of  the  direct  light  to 
dry.  Then  place  them  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  to 
keep  them  flat,  and  use  them  without  ipuch  delay. 

To  Prepare  Subjects  for  Copying^ — This  may  be  done  on 
thin  writing  paper  (afterwards  oiled  or  waxed  to  make  it 
transparent),  ordinary  tracing  or  clarified  vellum  tracinjjf 
paper,  or  engineer's  tracing  cloth  ^  horn  paper  or  French 
vegetable  may  also  be  used.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
ink  ticket- writers  use  for  making  the  design,  &c.,  is  sufli* 
ciently  opaque  to  stop  out  the  light.  To  ensure  this,  when 
the  subject  intended  for  copying  and  printing  is  finidhed  on 
one  side  of  the  transparent  paper  or  medium,  and  quite  dr^', 
go  carefully  over  it  again  on  the  other  side,  using  ink  or  a 
good  HB  pencil.  Phis  will  be  found  a  necessary  proceed- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

'With  respect  to  the  printing,  it  must  take  place  in  direct 
sunlight.  A  photographic  printing-frame*may  be  used,  or 
one  ot  the  transparent  slates  sold  at  the  stationers :  the 
only  thing  required  is  to  remove  the  piece  of  ground  glass, 
and  insert  in  its  place  a  piece  of  thick  p?aio.  A  very 
little  practice  will  enable  a  person  to  calculate  the  time  of 
exposure  from  the  tone  of  the  prepared  paper.  When  the 
same  has  bepomeadull  dirty  grey,  with  the  subject  scarcely 
perceptible,  it  is  then  time  to  remove  it  from  the  frame  and 
immerco  it  in  clean  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  ton 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During  this  time  a 
sort  of  gradual  change  will  take  place,  the  dirty  grey 
coming  out  a  pure  bright  blue,  with  the  subject  in  clear, 
clean  white  iines.  After  washing  for  a  few  minuter  in 
another  change  of  water,  the  proof  may  be  put  iu  any 
convenient  place  to  dry,  when  it  may  be  placed  under  a 
weight  to  press'.it  flat,  and  considered  fixed  and  finished. 

If  the  process  be  not  of  any  ttade  value  to  photo- 
graphers in  general,  there  are  a  large  number  of  student*, 
autnors,  antiquarians,  artists,  engineers,  geologists,  surveyors, 
and  others  who  may  find  the  same  of  considerable  una 
and  service ;  and  many  amateurs  with  time  at  their  diit- 
posal  may  execute  various  effective  presentable  subjects  in 
moonlight  And  snow  pieces,  together  with  illustrated  cards 
and  designs  on  note  paper,  which,  if  not  of  any  direjt 
commercial  value,  will  be  found  of  interest  to  many  from 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  way  in  which  they  can  be 
produced  and  multiplied. 

Some  examples  of  inscribed  stones,  wayside  crosseR, 
ancient  doorways,  monuments,  and  a  curious  copy  (the 
same  sixe  as  the  original)  on  lead,  "The  Absolution  of 
Godefridus,"  Bishop  of  Chichester,  are  sent  to  show  the 
capability  of  the  process  from  an  antiquarian  point. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC    ENGRAVING. 

BT  JOSEPQ   LIOPOID.* 

Director  of  the  National  Engraving  and  PhotO'EUctrie  Engraving 

Institute  at  Zitbon, 

I  DO  cot  propose  to  speak  of  much  that  is  new  on  the  present 
occasion,  but,  as  the  title  of  my  paper  indicates,  I  am  going 
to  discuss  a  subject  which  is  already  twenty  years  old,  but 
which,  despite  its  age,  and  the  fate  of  the  inventor  and  his 
process,  has  not  yet  become  strong  and  matured,  bat  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

When  Paul  Pretsch,  in  1854,  had  brought  his  invention 
in  the  Vienna  State  Printing  Office  so  far  that  he  hid  con- 
fidence enough  to  bring  it  before  a  larger  public,  he  chose 
»^,—i ^p^^— ^p*— ^— <^— ■^^^^— ^^—  _^,^,^^^^,^,^,,,_^^._.^ 

*  Phoiogrophuehe  Correspondenz, 
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Ljodon  ad  the  place  where  he  would  bring  out  hid  iuvention 
and — make  hia  fortaoe.  la  a  few  weeks  after  hid  arrival  in 
that  city,  he  fouad  himdelf  supported  hj  several  early 
act|uatoiances,  who  interested  themselves  in  his  inveatiou, 
and  formed  a  company  to  work  out  the  process  with  an 
artistic,  aa  also  commercial,  end  in  view.  The  energy  of 
Pretacb  brought  him  and  his  invention  speedily  forward, 
and  by  hard  work  and  industry  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  supply  many  sucoesdf  ul  reiults  by  his  process, 
which  not  only  in  England,  but  on  all  sides,  were  the 
attractloa  and  admiration  of  experienced  men. 

The  members  of  the  company,  however,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  affair,  or  of  its  artistic  and  commercial  value, 
only  regarded  the  matter  as  speculators ;  and  as  the  process 
was  still  too  new  and  impractical  to  satisfy  would-be  share- 
holders,  the  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  inventor  were  not  realised. 
The  procufls  of  Paul  Pretsch  thereupon  lost  its  importance  in 
Kogland ;  it  was  neglected,  and  soon  quite  forgotten. 
Pretsch  exerted  himself  still,  and  produced  some  good 
rtvults ;  but  his  good  fortune  had  forsaken  him,  and,  dedpite 
his  energy  and  skilful  invention,  his  results  were  powerless 
to  ensure  him  success  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  depict  the  misery  which  the  brave 
and  intelligent  man  suffered,  and  with  which  he  wrestled 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  death  in  order  to  secure  his 
daily  bread.  My  purpose  is  rather  to  revive  thu'  iuterest 
which  the  invention  of  our  countryman  awakened,  so  that, 
after  eighteen  years  of  silence  and  oblivion,  we  may  carefully 
study  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  value  it  at  its  true 
worth.  Some  months  ago,  as  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  I 
already  found  myself  morally  compelled  to  grasp  the  pen 
in  striving  to  prevent  the  matter  from  becoming  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Paul  Pretsch  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  attracted  and  left 
behind  no  other  disciple  than  Duncan  Dallas.  This  gentle- 
man has  published  only  incomplete  details  of  his  method  of 
working,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  myself  to  go  to 
work  on  the  subject,  and  undertake  manifold  experiments, 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  operations,  in  these  I 
employed  the  well -known  principles  laid  down  by  Pretsch, 
by  means  of  which,  aided  by  the  experience  I  already 
possessed  of  similar  processes,  I  was  enabled  in  a  short  time 
to  secure  successful  results  as  the  fruits  of  my  pains. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  many  friends  iu  the  matter 
I  have  to  acknowledge  most  heartily,  especially  those  of  Dr. 
Emil  Hornig. 

The  process  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  so  far  as 
my  experiments  teach  me,  and  of  which  I  am  happy  to  lay 
before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  some  fruits,  is 
clodely  allied  to  the  art  of  engraving.  It  would  receive 
useful  application  in  every  establishment  where  illustrated 
publications  are  produced,  and  where,  at  the  present  time, 
a  larger  amount  of  money  is  expended  in  costly  drawings 
and  eof^aviogs  by  hand. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — Paul  Pretsch  employed  (as  I 
do  myself)  in  producing  a  block  for  copper-plate  printing, 
an  original  photographic  positive  on  glass.    The  production 
of  such  a  positive  and  transparent  clichd  from  a  negative 
requires  a  little  special  knowledge  and  experience.     Every- 
body, however,  who  is  conversant  with  the  preparation  of 
photographic  cliched  would  soon    become    au  fait  in  the 
matter.    The  operator  most  take   especial    care  that  the 
picture  is    nniformly    developed  and    intensiGed    in    its 
shadows  and  half-shadows.    To  secure  the  brilliant  qualities 
of  a  good  clioh^  to  the  picture,  the  deepest  shadows  most 
have  sufficient  transparence,  so  that  the  picture,  without  too 
long  an  exposure,  can  be  vigorously  transferred  to.the  photo- 
genic film  in  every  part.     As  support  for  the  photographic 
piocess,  good  white  glass  should  be  carefully  chosen,  wliich 
must,  moieover,  be  very  flat     The  basis  for  the  photogenic 
substance  is  another  glass  plate,  which  must  possera  the 
same  qualities.     It  is  easy  to  Understand  that  the  choice  of 
the  plate  often  controls  the  later  success  of  the  work. 
The  inveatinT  of  the  process  employed^  aa  we  know,  for 
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the  composition  of  his  photogenic  tilm,  glue,  bichromate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  aud  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
proportions  of  the  different  substances  I  have  set  fast  after 
many  experiments.     I  take 

I.    15    grammes  of  glue  (best)  in    ...3    fluid  ozs.  water 

II.      2        „       bichromate  potash  in  1^ 

III.  1         „       nitrate  of  silver       ...  H 

IV.  }      „      iodide  of  potassium...  1 
Y.    Eight  drops  of  vinegar,  which  are  added  after  the 

other  substances  have  been  dissolved  and  mixed  together. 

The  glue  is  allowed  to  swell  for  some  hours  beforehand  in 
the  a1lott<*d  quantity  of  water.  As  I  carefully  calculated 
the  proportion  of  the  crystallized  substances  in  proportion 
to  the  glue,  I  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  water  for  the  same,  and  no  tedious  failures 
should  take  place. 

The  glue  is  dissolved  in  a  water  bath,  as  are  also  11.. 
III.,  aud  IV.,  to  which  a  portion  of  the  warm  solution  of 
glue  is  added.  Then  III.  and  IL  are  mixed  together,  being 
thoroughly  stirred  the  while,  giving  rise  to  a  dark  reddidh 
colour.  On  the  addition  of  IV.,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed 
in  the  glue,  and  for  this  reason  the  dark  colour  becomes 
lighter.  To  this  mixture  I  added  8  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  then  I  filtered  the  whole  througti  a  double  fold 
of  linen. 

This  filtered  solution  is  poured  upon  glass  plates,  which 
are  dried  in  an  oven  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  the 
liquid  being  applied  warm  upon  the  warmed  plates,  a  glass 
rod  being  used  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  the  mixture. 
The  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid  aids  in  the  uniform 
spreading  of  the  film,  and  the  grain  formed  is  thereby 
rendered  of  a  finer  character.  The  temperature  of  the  oven 
should  never  be  very  high.  A  steady  heat  of  32^  Keaumur 
suffices  to  dry  the  plates  in  a  period  of  from  three  and  a 
half  or  lour  hoars. 

^To  be  eontinitedj 


€ont%jionbmu. 


SHORTENING  THB  EXPOSURE. 

Dkar  Sir, — Allow  me  to  recommend  all  those  who  are 
intensted  in  this  matter  to  try  the  simple  expedient  pro- 
poeed  some  time  back  in  the  News.  It  is  to  remove  the 
stop  when  the  exposure  is  'half  over.  Thus,  suppose  it  is 
found  that  with  a  certain  lens  a  medium  sized  stop  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  securs  the  requisite  definition,  and  that 
the  exposure  necessary  would  be  one  minute.  Instead  of 
exposing  full  time,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute  re- 
move the  stop,  continue  the-  exposure  at  full  aperture  for 
another  fifteen  seconds,  and  cap  the  lens.  This  is  just  half 
time.     Try  a  plate  both  ways,  and  judge  the  result. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  likely  that  the  removal  of  the 
stop  would  produce  some  defect  in  the  image :  one  carefully- 
made  trial  will  show  how  groundless  is  such  a  fei^r.  The 
diaphragm  must  fit  the  slit  easily,  of  course,  and  a  little 
drill  will  make  its  removal  an  easy  enough  affair.  In 
taking  large-sized  heads  and  portraits  on  18  by  16  plates  I 
have  been  convinced  of  the  great  practical  value  of  this 
suggestion.  Edward  Vilss. 

Fendryl  Hall. 


9)8l&  in  t&i  Sitnino. 


Waymouth*8  ViONETTiNo  'Maskb.— Mr.  Way  mouth  has 
just  issued  a  little  pamphlet  giving  some  good  hints  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  employing  his  useful  masks,  and  citing  a  large 
number  of  favourable  opinions  as  to  their  efficiency. 

Photo-Block  Printino— The  very  excellent  process  of 
surface  printing  at  an  ordinary  printing-press,  with  blocks 
produced  by  photography,  and  known  as  Oallastype,  is,  we 
understand,  about  to  be  offered  to  photographers  to  purchase  by 
subscription :  the  precise    details  will    no  doubt    be    duly 
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THB  PHOTOOBAPHIO  VXWB. 


[JAirvizr  1, 1875. 


■nscMDeed.  Mr.  DaIIm  k,  we  aadenUad,  mgikfgdd  in  pro- 
dadog  •  iwluoed  Uc-mmin  ol  the  origiiial  folio  odttioo  of  81iak»- 
nwm's  pUjt,  the  oa^iUivM  boiog  prodaearf  from  tho  copj  in 
ftba  Britkh  MiMeani.  TIm  MHaatjf^  odttioii  will,  ve  be- 
li0¥«,  be  ia  rojel  oeUvo,  mad  i«aed  ia  parti. 

BsaroEDio  Faosd  NaeATiTaa.  ^Mr.  Colqaboaa,  «  AWx- 
aodria,  eeade  as  the  fbllowiag : — *  flaviag  aoiioed  teveral  timet 
eomapoodeaU  leeomaieDdiBg  a  yellow  aegatifa  ae  giviag  good 
laealte,  I  fear,  if  Umm  have  beea  got  ap  ae  with  me—tliat  ie, 
with  iodide  of  merearj  (Weliloride  of  marearjr  aad  iodide  of 
patem)  they  wiO  fade  away  throa|^  tiaw;  at  leaet,  I  hate  ket 
two  ia  thie  way,  aad  ia  lookiog  over,  Icaa  eee  ooe  or  two  mota 
ea  the  way.  The  vaniiab  Ime  beea  lamoved  by  alcohol  from 
oae  of  theee^  however,  aad  re-iateaeifled  with  the  iroa  deve- 
loper aad  a  few  drope  of  ailvar  trom  the  negative  both,  aad  the 
yellow  eoloar  ie  ehaaged  iaio  eoaietlilBg  like  etooe,  baviag 
■Mire  the  appearaaee  of  a  eollodiaa  aegative  withont  treatmeot. 
Sadoeed  ie  a  print  belbte  (Na  1),  aad  aaotber  after  (No.  2) ; 
the  laet  retber  deeply  prialed,  perfaape,  bat  it  ehowe  that  the 
thing  eaa  be  done.^ 

Ctaviob  Poiaonao.— a  deploreUe  eaee  ot  poieoning 
laeently  ocenrred  in  the  Ikmtly  of  a  photographer  la  Lochee. 
Sbotlaad.  The  photographer.  Mr.  Kaaaeth*  had  recently 
lamoved  from  Dandee,  aad  eome  of  the  ehemieele  ooatataed 
ia  viab  had  beea  plaeed  in  a  peil  for  eoaveaieaoe  doriag  removal. 
Mre.  Keaaeth  wee  emptyiag  the  pail  of  ite  oootenU  to  pat 
them  ia  a  eaflh  plaee,  aad  a  ehild  of  three  yean  wee  playing 
heeide  her  at  the  time.  The  mother  taraed  her  baek  for  a 
■uaale,  aad  the  ehild  jaet  thea  took  from  the  pail  a  vial 
coataiaing  a  eolatioa  of  eyaaide  of  uoteeeiam,  drew  the  eork, 
aad  ewallowed  ite  eoatente.  The  mther,  who  wee  ia  bed  at 
the  tioee,  eaw  the  ehild  elaKwt  la  the  eet,  bat  too  late  to  eave 
it.  fle  immediately  saa  with  the  ch^ld  to  Dr.  Alexaader,  who 
gave  it  an  emetic,  bot  it  wee  of  no  nee,  the  ehild  having  died 
IB  the  eoarw  of  tweaty  minotee  from  the  tiam  it  took  the 
poiaon.  The  Proearetor-Flecal  ie  making  the  nenal  esmmioa- 
tioB.  Great  eympathy  ie  expreeeed  for  Kenaeth  and  hie  wife 
snder  thie  eoro  trial. 

Aonaio  Actiov  tvboooh  Watsb.— The  Aihetutum  aaye : — 
"  It  bee  beea  determiaed  by  M.  Forel  that  the  chemical  act  ion 
of  the  ean*e  reys  i  i  enmmer  eeaeee,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at 
the  depth  of  between  forty  and  fifty  metres.  The  depth  to 
which  the  chemical  raye  peaetrAte  to  water  bae  never  before 
been  determined.  M.  Porel  hae  commonicated  hit  ro«eerehee 
in  a  memoir  to  the  Boei^t^  Vaadoiee  dee  Scieacee  NatnrtUee. 

Cavotb  PoaTBAira.— The  Art  Jottmml  ejtye  :^*«  Mr.  Jabes 
Haghee,  an  emiaeat  aad  v«ry  able  photographer  of  Rvde,  bee 
aeot  ae  eeveral  photographe  of  doge.  They  aro  admirably 
axecateu,  partly,  perhape,  becaaee  of  the  paritv  of  the  etmo- 
ephero.  bat  owiag  mach  to  the  skill  ana  jodgBient  of  the 
artiet,  who  hae  etodied  hie  *  eittere  *  carBfolty,  aad  with  vnlu- 
able  elfeet.  They  aro  eo  tree  ae  to  eopply  modele  for  any 
paioter,  aad  eo  nnmerooe  aad  varied  ee  to  inclnde  atmfat 
•very  daee  aad  order  of  the  aalmal  that  ie  emphatically  the 
friend  of  maa.  Mr.  Baghee  doee  not  give  ne  merely  their 
pertreite;  eometimee  he  repreeente  them  ae  exhibiting  the 
tiicke  aad  wiaiUag  waye  that  endear  their  compaoionebip. 
Aa  albnm  toll  of  theee  pictaree  will  be  a  rare  acqoieitioa  to 
the  dmwiag-room  and  bondoir  of  th  lee  who  love  the  dog,  bot 
■ot  to  them  only ;  the  lover  of  field  and  eqaatic  eporte  may 
aee  the  likeaeee  of  hie  favoaritc,  and  the  ledy  a  copy  of  her 
Malteee  or  Bleaheim  pel.  A  aMre  agreeablu  collection  of 
photographe  *  from  the  life '  hae  aever  been  enbmitted  to  ne.*' 

Taaaarr  of  Vawoa— The  followiog  telegram  hae  been 
laeeived  at  the  Royal  Ubeervaiory,  Greenwich,  from  Profeeeor 
Peteri,  via  Wellington.  New  Zealand :  — **  Treneit  obeervelion 
gTMt  ■aeoBM  flrat  ooutact.  Photographe,  two  hundred  thirty- 
Lord  Lindeey  hee  aleo  beea  encceeefnl. 


%fi  Corrtsfondnits. 


X.  MATTOBwa— There  ie  ae  work  jpabBehedia  thie  eooatry  devoted 

to  raloorhiog     There  wa«  e  sBeU  bor>k  of  e  Inr  pe^ni  dimted  to 

the  ftthjoet  pabli«he4  friou*  ymrm  ago  ia  Aamca,  bot  th#>  balk  ftt 

ii  eppeered  ia  tha.PnoTooaA^Bic  Itawe.    Yua  will  fiad  amav 

leedevocedtetheeal^a«vhM  ^lf.deaoa     ~ 


ITiraic — It  is faBpoenhle  to enr  whet  is  the  precMeesMe  of  fnrficc. 
withoat  kaoviag  the  vfaole  history  of  the  c««e.  The  fncrrtxf  m\x 
be,  as  y<m  sappM^,  the  faolt  of  the  n.trate  of  rItct  Uita ;  <4-  it 
Buy  be  the  faai  of  the  ouUodi«^n,  or  of  the  derpl.^^r.  or  r-f 
eDOMChing  eUe.  If  joa  hare  str>Dr  reawm  to  belitrre  it  i%  rh<' 
bath,  try  eddior  s  little  more  aitrir  afid,  or  a*e  a  d:trk-n>I  nr-A 
eampJe  of  o*ilodioa.  Sh'>ald  y<m  find  the  addition  of  monf  i.  t.^ 
ecad  tasafllnefit,  try  botlinjr  sgain;  bat  neatralise  thi«  Wu*-  w.'h 
cerbonate  of  siida,  or  a  little  caa«tic  put vh,  ijutead  of  aiuri.  z..  u 
We  do  not  appn>Te  of  aniniooia  fur  a'ld:t}on  to  a  nejratMt  Ki*L, 
fiir  this  reaaoo:  vhea  nitric  acid  it  addfd  to  remore  alktl  r.i*r, 
aitrate  of  ammonia  is  formeJ,  and.  as  the  salt  viU  h*I4  ox  Ia 
of  silver  in  aolation,  foodog  moditiona  are  often  pet  op  «h<*n 
the  caa^  is  little  nupect«d.  C.H  wmth«T  and  k*d  liirht  ire,  .f 
ooarse,  inimical  to  micreM«al  ph'»tnfrniphr.  Y-*a  »b"ull  kf'p 
yoor  dark  runm  and  ft>>Iati^ns  np  to  a  t<*mper»tare  «»f  at  \*  .*i 
fiO*,  or  friMn  that  to  60«;Fah.,  in  ord^  to  secore  pjud  wutk ;  «U i 
give  fall  czpoaare. 

F.  &.  b. — We  hare  sa  indefiaite  recoU^ctioa  of  harinr  •f*^  ra^h  % 
lens  many  yean  aico ;  bpt  do  not  reoM  j«ber  by  vhjm  it  W4a  m^io 
except  that  it  was  a  French  maker. 

O.  D.  F. — Yon  not  state  by  vhat  pncess  yoo  wi«h  to  vjrk  on  ^.pil 
glass,  whether  by  developed  camera  printinic  or  th«as<  <>f  «-.M  .1  .>- 
chloride  ia  the  printing  frame.  Br  Jx*\n£  o  II  xiio-cLl  r:  J**  y  a 
will  obtain  the  best  tone.  Yoa  will  find  f*iil  ioamcti  iq*'  in 
eereral  of  oar  YaAa-Booae.  If  yon  wish  tu  produce  an  enltrj*  i 
or  diminished  image,  yoa  most  print  in  the  camen  in  th«^  twt'ue 
Bisnnrr  as  yoa  would  prudnoe  a  timn^ptrenrr  on  wet  r.i;.»i.  ,ri, 
end  tone  with  a  strung nentnl  solution  of  chloride  of  f:  1  i.  Th** 
formoU  given  in  our  pagre  a  few  yean  ago  for  w. irking  the 
eboreeom  process  easwere  welL 

B.  Q. — Clippinir*  from  prints  are  irenerally  worth  sartor  for  tb<o 
eUvcr  they  contain  Only  the  really  printed  clinpiDr*  arr.  b<»w* 
erer,  worth  saving ;  white  margin*  ana  tlie  tnmmin^«  of  \i.'nett<>« 
shoiild  oanfein  no  silver  At  alL 

Ttbo. — Yon  ere  fortunate  in  having  had  no  experience  with  wu  tt 
is  termed  the  ** old  hypo  toning  bath,*' aa  ailb>arh  m»'ii*>  pr.t.:* 
prodooed  by  its  aid  remain  perman'-nt^  itn  resultn  were  full  «>f  un- 
oertaittiies.  It  was  often  acnrioos  compound,  con«<stin^  of  hyp<>- 
enlphate  of  soda  which  had  been  oaed  over  and  over  arain,  lod 
hen  silver  aad  chloride  of  irold  add«fd  ti>  it.  Some  pbot«>frr«ph>  r« 
trusted  to  its  fixinir  as  well  aa  its  toning  piwens  but  mrt-fal 
workcn  frenerally  fi^ve  the  print  a  few  mioutea  in  a  frmh  h)}^) 
solution  after  it  left  the  mixture  in  qne«ti'in.  We  do  n-it  thii.k 
that  experiments  in  the  same  direction  will  repay  yoor  eff  'tt*. 

A.  B.  C  — Yrtu  may  not  withoat  permt*2«ion  c»»py  the  mfiTariD.:*  in 
iVficA,  the  lUmatraitd  .Vrir«,  and  aiiuiUr  worka,  eithtr  for  tht* 
ma^c  lantern,  or  aay  other  parpuee.  Tbc  uwnera  of  th«)«r  pub- 
liratiijUA  have  a  C(»p]rright  in  the  en^^'rarino  in  question.  2.  Y<>u 
will  find  that  ^  ild  toning  is  very  oatful  fur  c^pit*  of  ]triat«  f>ir  tLc . 
lantern. 

E5AIIBL. — The  prints  ia  question  wrtv  n^^  ni4m«'Il#<i,  but  wrr«* 
mounted  on  the  plaaa,  which  fcave  th»  ain;ruUr1y  deli^^to  and 
transparent  effect  to  which  you  refer.  Y'^m  will  fiud detail*  of  \\ke 
meth<Ki  in  our  furtncomingi  bar- Book. 

A  SuBScainea. — Pyn»fpdlic  acid  is  r^x  a  tru>  and  in  the  orlintrv 
sen<«c  of  the  word,  and  doe*  not,  like  arid^,  form  al(s.  C%rtt'n 
combinations  with  pyiofrallic  acid  in  fti»me  Yam^  hare  b*'<<Q  pn>> 
daesd,  and  termed  p>'TOfc«llatea,  but  not  mtny.  Pel  oxe  czp*  ri* 
oieoted  extensively  in  that  direction,  and  did,  we  behtre.  form  a 
pvrufrallate  of  »>jdi,  bot  we  do  not  t\  n  enbrr  the  fwr.i.uU  be  t  m- 
p1o\cd.  Pvn>ir^llic  acid  eaaily  nndcnnicA  dt<t»aip«i«iti.>a  in  th» 
presence  of  alkalie*.  We  should  rvc»mmfod  vun  to  apply  X\ 
some  pmcttoal  chemista,  anch  as  Hopkins  and  MTUhams,  to  rupply 
yoa  wtih  «r  at  yon  require. 

Photo.  Mbchanic. — There  are  various  moies  of  Markin?  tb> 
braa4-work  of  lenaes  ;  but  the  foil  iwinjr  i«  one  of  the  beitt :  tuki* 
four  drachms  of  birhloride  of  pUtmum  and  one  irmin  of  nirr«to 
of  silver,  and  dissolve  ia  aix  ounrcwi  of  w.tter.  Make  th**  bni*A- 
wnrk  clean,  ead  spply  the  preparwtKm  with  a  cnm«>rft-hair  iico<  •!. 
Wtien  dark  eooogti!,  waah  the  aurfac«  dry,  and  poliah  with  oiark- 


DiCK. — The  chief  obj^rtioa  to  a  studio  with  south  lif?ht  sri«c9  'r  'ni 
the  fact  that  it  involves  constant  chaz»}ri*»f  blind*  and  curtain% 
and  Cittatant  nnr»*rtjaintie«,  aa  d^rt-^^t  iiunlijrht  eaters  the  a'u^:* 
daring  a  prreat  part  of  the  day,  wiiilat  a  ntirth  lifrht  ia  of  mu:h 
more  aailorai  chamcter.  If  yon  okake  up  your  mind  to  th«-  in- 
ereaaed  laboar  and  anxiety  wh.«*h  a  s/>utb  lifrht  iavolvea,  y^fx 
may  by  care  and  akill  |ret  some  Ttry  fine  rffecta  ind«<d. 

O.  K  R. — The  br^t  iiKide  of  tncmuinj;  the  Uidy  of  y<'Ur  c*)U<«li  n 
is  to  add  a  little  m<ire  pynixylini^^  or,  perhaps  bettor,  a  l:t:lo 
papyroxylioe,  which  yoa  may  obtain  of  moat  stock  doaleare. 

Dav  rLAva  — Almoat  aay  dry  pUie  procf'ss  may  be  a«ed  in  pn»* 
dorinir  tran«p  ir«^i  )e« ,  but  the  r  '9**^  pr  4"e«4  i«(»ne  of  the  aitD^lo^t 
and  III  •%t  kui'  »'•!•'.  .\  f^w  MH^ond*  to  diffu<M«il  dayl:^ht,  ut  a  !:*'> 
loo^  r  1 1  a  ;rv«  flame,  will  be  aolBcient  exposure.  Develo|»  with 
p>ru  ead  ailver. 

'        iaear 
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at  all  oomparable  with  siWer  photographs.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  we  hav6  seen  Lichtdruck  or  Albertype  cartes -de- 
visite  which  approached  very  nearly  to  silver  prints  in 
delicacy  and  f^adatton,  but  these  were  from  negatives  spe- 
cially chosen  for  their  pecnliar  adaptability  to  the  process, 
such  as  of  ladies  in  light  dresses  and  gentlemen  in  summer 
costume  and  felt  wideawakes.  There  were  no  heavy  shadows 
or  dark  drapery,  for  as  soon  as  a  bit  of  black  velvet  or  a 
startling  contrast  was  attempted  by  the  colloid  process,  a 


PHOTOGEAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Pbovograpbt  and   the    Poliob— a   Nbw   Mbohanioal 

PbOOBSS— iHP&OVBMaiVTS    IN   OoLLOID   PbIHTIIIO. 

Photogra^y  and  the  PoUce.^We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  far  too  little  nse  is  made  of  photography  by  the  Home 

Offioe-or,  more  correctly  speaking,  perhaps,  the  police—   ........^ «„  .«,  »«^«4,..«  .^  .«,  ^»„.^  p.^^,  „ 

in  matters  that  come  under  their  nonce  and  supervision,  defective  place  inevitably  appeared.  In  reproducing  the 
Unly  the  other  day  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  in  finer  portions  of  a  picture,  is  depicting  laoework  and  the 
commenting  upon  the  direfu?  accident  at  Shipton.  lamented  more  delicate  portions  of  a  dress,  the  process  was  eminently 
that  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  had  not  been  photo-  suited,  but  the  heavier  work  was  done  with  less  success, 
graphed  immediately  after  the  affair,  as  during  the  time  Recently,  however,  there  have  been  produced,  ia  Germany 
that  elapsed  in  some  cases  before  identification  of  the  bodies  especially,  results  w\iich  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  difficulties 
!„"x_,*^J**°.     .®"'*«"**®!'*"y-.  ^^.®  countenaces,  we   which  have  hitherto  existed  in  producing  great  contrasts 

have  been  removed,  and  we  are  sanguine  that  portraibi  fully 
equal  to  those  produced  by  silver  Mlts  may  be  pulled  from 
a  printing  press.    The  examples  we  have  now  seen  are  suffi- 


are 


told,  were  in  the  first  place  placid,  calm,  and  even 
pleasant  to  look  at,  but  after  a  while  the  features  changed 
very  much  for  the  worse,  and  not  only  were  the  poor  remains 


very  horrible  to  gaae  upon,  but  they  had  also  lost  a  good   ciently  numerous  to  prove  that  the  prints  are  not  merely 
deal  of  their  character  bv  mAAna  nf  whinYi  flia  ;«lAni-:fi^«*:^^  L..^«^:^»^.   ^u*.^: jt   s.i^\^ *. j: ._• j x;.- 


deal  of  their  character  by  means  of  which  the  identification 
would  be  made.     The  operation  of  photographing  would 
therefore,   have  saved  much   pain   and  anxiety  to  those 
coming  to  inspect  the  bodies,  for  these  need  never  have 
been  shown  at  all,  unless  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  gave 
some  hopes  of  tlie  deceased  being  the  person  sought  for. 
It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  taken  a  score  of  prints 
and  distributed  them  to  the  police  sfcitions  of  the  various 
lai^ge  towns  about  England,  where  friends  might  see  them  ; 
or  the  pictures  might  be  sent  on  application  to  relatives  at 
a  distance  for  identification,  so  that  these  might  not  be 
comoelled  to  undertake  a  long  jr»umey  that  might  turn  out 
fruitless.     There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  the 
police  might  make  useful  application  of  our  art,  beyond  the 
mere  taking  of  portraits  of  prisoners,  which  is  at  present 
the  only  use  made  of  photography  by  our  guardians  of  the 
peace.     Photographs  of  articles  lost,  missing,  or  found,  if 
posted  in  frequented  thoroughfares,  would  materially  assist 
in  their  being  restored  to  their  rightful  owcers.     It  would 
not,  surely,  be  too  much  to  ask  that  a  camera  might  find  a 
place  among  the  many  other  requisites  of  large  police 
stations. 

-•1  New  Mechajiical  Process, — A  new  process,  called  the 
Aubeldruch,  is  announced  in  the  German  papers,  of  which 
M.  Aubel,  of  Cologne,  is  the  inventor.      No  details  are 
given  of  what  it  is,  but  some  information  is  afforded  to  us 
of  what  it  is  not.     It  has  nothing,  we  are  told,  in  common 
with  Woodburytype.  Albertype,  or  nhoto-lithography ;   it 
does  not  necessitate  the  use  of  the  galvanic  process,  nor  that 
of  organic  bodies,  such  as  gelatine,  gum.  asphalte,  &c., 
neither  is  any  transfer  method  made  use  of.     l^e  original 
negative  is  said  to  be  transformed   direct  intp  a  printing 
block,  as  hard  as  steel,  from  which  any  kind  of  engraving 
Of  lithograph  may  be  produced.    .The  rapidity  with  which 
reproductions  may  be  secured  by  its  means  is  proved  by 
thtr  fact  that  a  picture  was  copied  and  many  hundred  fac- 
sioiiles  distributed  in  a  couple  of  days.     The  process  is 
adapted  to  the  finest  work,  and  will  print  matter  which 
can  only  be  read  by  means  of  a  magnifier.    Prom  what  we 
hear  we  should  think  the  process  is  only  calculated  to  pro- 
duce pictures  in  black  and  white,  or  copies  of  matter  in 
type,  and  the  results  are  no  doubt  similar  to  those  of  the 
photo-electric  method  of  Duncan  Dallas,  whose  charming 
little  reproductions  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette. And  Fun  will 
be,  no  doubt,  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers.    Whether 
the  results  are  better  or  worse  than  these  we  cannot  say. 
Improvements  in  CoUoid  Printing,— It  is  very  certain  that 


specimens  obtained  with  eztraoi:dinary'oare  and  caution, 
such*  as  might  be  secured  by  a  combination  of  praotioe  awI 
good  fortune,  but  are  really  due  to  honest  straightforwftrd 
work.    If  it  should  really  turn  out  to  be  the  case  that  pho- 
tographs in  printer^s  ink  of  a  perfectly  permanent  character 
can  be  produced  equal  in  appearance  to  the  less  stable  silver 
impressions,  then  we  have  here  to  record  a  mighty  step  in 
photography  such  as  we  have  not  witnessed  for  many  a  day. 
But  it  will  not  do  for  the  collotype  prints  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  ordinary  photographs  in  appearance;  they  must  be  aaite 
as  favourable  to  the  eye,  otherwise  the  public  will  not  have 
them,  despite  their  great  degree  of  permanence.    The  intro- 
duction of  such  work  would  work  something  of  a  revolution 
in  the  photogranher's  work,  for  it  is  scaioely  to  be  antici- 
pated that  he  will  be  able  to  print  his  own  negatives.    Ltet 
the  colloid  printing  be  as  simple  as  possible,  good  prints 
will  only  be  obtainable  by  very  skilful  and  practised  mani- 
pulation, and  it  will  be  quite  one  man's  work  to  do  this 
and  nothing  else.    A  pfaotographei  will  have  to  coftfine 
himself  to  taking  and  retouching  negatives,  and  c^end  them 
out  to  be  printed  by  those  who  make  colloid  printing  their 
special  study,  for  only  in  very  large  studios  would  it  pay  to 
keep  a  skilful  printer  constantly  at  work.    To  print  por- 
traits in  this  way  will  no  doubt  be  an  expensive  matter 
where  a  small  number  of  copies  only  are  required,  but  when 
it  is  a  (juestion  of  even  two  or  three  dozen,  there  will  be  a 
saving  m  having  recouise  to  mechanical  printing. 


ON  THE  PRACTICE  AND  ?BINCIPLR3  OF  Tlifi 
GREAT  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

BT   A.   B.  ALDRIPOB.* 

Wb  pass,  then,  to  more  modem   times— to  thsit  gradus^l 

revival  of  the  arts  which  took  place  in  Eurc^e  during  t)xe 

middle  ages.    During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 

painting,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  especially  in  the 

former,  gradually  eiaerged  from  the  oloud  of  Gothic  dark*- 

ness  that  had  long  obscured  the  taste,  desigii,  ^4  ^^iuu9  i^f 

art.     In  the  sixteeath  century  painting  in  Italy  attained  t 

a  height  of  glory  and  perfection  unknown  in.  any  previous 

age  or  other  clime,  and  which  has  J>een  the, envy  apd 

admiration  of  all  sneceeding  times.     We  are  now  on  firpaer 

ground.      The  artists  have  long  siaoe  /  (0101*%^  t^  ^hpir 

kindred  clay,  but  their  genius  still  sarvivea^in.tbeU  works. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  living  and  working 

together,  or  about  the  same  iimO)  thoste  g«stt  masteif  whose 

names  have  become  "familiar  as  household  words'"  wherever 


tographic  portraits  have  not  been  satisfactorily  produced 
from  a  gelatine  block,  and  the  Woodburytype  has  been  the 
only  trustworthy  process  by  means  of  which  any  portrait 
negative  of  smaJl  dimensions  has  been  niade  to  yield  prints 


tive  men  who,  while  giving  to  the  art  sans  graoe  or  beauty 
unknown  before,  each  in  his  torn  impressed  lipoB.  at  the 


■.■*^t  I  I 
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peculiar  stamp  of  his  owq  genius.  They  were  all  great 
inventors,  and  not  one  of  them  on  his  own  peculiar  ground 
has  ever  heen  equalled.  Da  Yinoi,  the  earliest  of  these 
artists,  in  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  painter,  was  also 
noted  for  his  skill  in  sculpture,  engineering,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  has  left  many  works  or  parts  of  works ;  and 
his  ^'Treatise  on  j^ainting,'*  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  it  still  one  of  those  books  most  read 
by  artists.  The  picture  he  is  now  most  noted  for  is  the 
celebrated  '*  Lorxs  Supper,"  where  the  Saviour  is  seated  at 
the  table  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples.  There  is  a  small 
picture  of  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors  in  our  National 

Gallery. 

Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  all  excelled  in 
form.  Da  Vinci  gave  to  the^human  figure  a  roundness  and 
grace  unknown  before.  He  also  greatly  improved  the 
chiaroscuro,  or  light,  and  dark,  flis  pictures  are  finished 
with  extreme  care,  and  the  shadows  have  a  particularly 
lucid  effect.  Raphael  has  often  been  called  the  **  prince  of 
painters,"  as  he  is  allowed  to  unite  more  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  art  than  any.  other.  His  drawing  is  free  and 
masterly,  and  his  draperies  flowing  and  graceful.  He  is 
allowed  to  excel  all  others  in  expression  and  in  the  beauty 
of  his  female  figures.  It  fortunately  happens  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  and  accessible  to  all,  some  of  his  noblest 
works.  I  refer  to  the  famous  cartoons  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington, Raphael  did  not  paint  many  portraits,  but  there 
is  much  in  his  works  that  may  be  useful  to  aspiring  photo- 
graphers. Michael  Angelo  excelled  in  the  sublime  and 
terrible.  It  Raphael  be  the  Shakespeare,  then  Michael 
Angelo  may  be  styled  the  Milton,  or,  still  better,  the  Dante  of 

Sainting.  He  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to  attain  to  tha 
rst  place  in  throe  kindred  arts.  As  a  painter,  he  produced 
the  **  Last  Judgment,"  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
snblimest  picture  of  modern  times.  As  a  sculptor,  he  is 
famous  fur  the  colossal  figures  of  '*  David  "  and  "  Moses," 
oasts  of  both  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  St.  Peter*s,  at 
Home.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  paint  in  oil,  and  never 
painted  portraits ;  he  most,  therefore,  be  dismissed  without 
further  comment.  Gorieggio,  the  next  on  our  list,  was  parti- 
cularly noted  for  grace ;  the  softness  and  depth  of  his  chia- 
roMuro  serve  to  ^stinguish  him  from  every  other  master. 
There  are  three  of  his  pictures  in  our  National  Gallery,  all 
of  the  finest  quality— the  *'  Bcce  Homo,"  the  *^  Venus  and 
Cupid,"  and  the  charming  little  **  Holy  Family,"  a  perfect 
gem. 

The  last  of  those  I  have  mentioned  is  Titian,  the  great 
head  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 

freatest  of  all  oolonrists.  His  portraits  are  magnificent. 
t  is  surprising  to  note  how  he  who  scattered  the  most  bril- 
liant colouis  through  his  historical  works,  till  they  seem  all 
aglow,  should  yet,  in  his  portraits,  and  especiallv  in  his 
male  heads,  generally  exclude  all  strong  colour.  The  acces- 
sories— always  simple  in  Titian— although  of  the  noblest 
character,  are  subdued ;  it  is  the  head  that  fixes  your  atten- 
tion. The  figure,  the  costume,  and  the  accessories  are  theri- 
when  you  look  for  them ;  but  they  are  never  allowed  to 
divert  your  attention  from  the  countenanoe.  This  is  the 
more  noticeable  as  the  costume  of  the  time  was  at  once 
elegant  and  dignified.  So  anxious,  however,  was  Titian 
that  nothing  should  divert  the  attention  from  the  head. 
that  he  frequently  covered  the  hands  with  a  dark  glove,  in 
ordei  not  to  have  a  second  light  in  the  picture.  If  you  wiish 
to  see  the  heads  of  men  grave,  dignified,  and  fall  of  thought, 
with  the  soul  looking  through  the  eyes,  yon  mast  go  to 
Titian.    To  quote  the  words  of  Shakspeaie  :— 

"  Th«  Terj  Uf«  if  wnrm  apon  tbAt  Up, 
The  fljctore  of  the  eye  hat  motion  in't, 
And  we  are  mook'd  by  art." 

Titian,  though  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  the  Venetian, 
and  perhaps  I  mignt  say  of  any  school,  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  The  names  of  Qiorgione,  Paul  Veronese, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Tintoretto,  Pordinoae,  Bassano,  and 


others  at  once  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  artist  heads  full  of 
glorious  life — male  faces  of  the  most  dignified  type,  and 
features  of  female  loveliness,  which,  though  wanting  the 
refined  and  delicate  beauty  that  Raphael  or  Correggio 
would  have  given  them,  yet  smile  from  the  canvas  with  all 
the  glowing  freshness  of  life  and  nature.  The  Italian 
school,  besides  leading  the  way  through  the  paths  of  art, 
displayed  an  acknowledged  power  and  variety  not  reached 
by  any  other  school  of  modern  times. 

The  school  of  Spain  has  produced  several  artists  of 
eminence,  the  principal  of  whom  are  Murillo  (the  Spanish 
Raphael)  and  Valesquez.  Both  these  artists,  in  addition  to 
their  skill  as  genre  or  historical  painters,  excelled  in  por- 
traits. Veiasquel,  especially,  introduced  a  style  that  is  still 
quite  his  own.  His  works  are  eminent  for  their  great 
fredom  of  handling,  for  power,  freshness,  and  a  genera) 
look  of  nature — not  possessing  the  thoughtful  dignity  of 
Titian's  heads  or  the  refined  elegance  of  those  of  Vandyke, 
but  startling  by  their  vigour  aud  truthfulness.  There  is 
only  one  portrait  by  this  master  in  our  National  Gallery 
(a  head  of  Philip  IV.),  but  his  characteristic  excellences  are 
well  displayed  in  that. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  are  principally  eminent 
for  works  to  which  we  commonly  apply  the  name  of  "  genre" 
pictures — generally  subjects  of  a  rustic  nature  or  taken  from 
everyday  life.  The  painters  of  these  schools  are  generally 
noted  for  excellence  of  colour,  skill  in  chiaroscuro,  and 
knowledge  of  composition  and  the  grouping  of  figures. 
They  reduced  the  principles  of  the  Italian  schools  to  a 
regular  system,  and  it  is  to  their  works  that  the  artist  gene- 
rally goes  to  learn  the  principles  and  mechanical  practice 
of  his  art.  The  heads  of  this  school  are  Rubens  (the 
*^  prince  of  painters,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called  by  his 
numerous  admirers  in  opposition  to  the  more  i^efined  and 
classical  style  of  Raphael)  and  his  pupil  Vandyke.  They 
are' both  noted  for  great  mastery  in  the  mechanical  qualities 
of  the  art,  were  both  great  oolonrists,  and  painted  pictures 
of  the  largest  size,  whether  sacred,  historical,  landscape,  or 
portrait.  In  the  last,  especially,  they  both  excelled.  ^  The 
portraits  of  Rabens  are  painted  with  great  force  and  fresh- 
ness of  colour.  There  is  at  Windsor  Castle  a  room  named 
after  him  the  '*  Rubens  R<x>m/*  and  filled  with  his  works. 
There  is  also  in  the  National  Gallery  a  fine  portrait  of  a 
woman  in  a  straw  hat,  called  the  ^'Chapeau  de  Paille,"  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Ro'oert  Peel. 

What  I  have  said  respecting   the  portraits  of  Rubens 
applies  generally   to  the  similar  works  of  his  pupil,  Sir 
Anthonjf  Vandyke.     The  latter,  however,  though  generally 
having  somewhat  less   force,   are   more   graceful  in   their 
attitudes,  while  the  faces  have  more  refinement  and  sub- 
tlety of  expression.     Vandyke  settled  in  this  country,  and 
was  appointed  Court  Painter  to  CSharles  L,  whose  features 
he  has  transmitted  to  us  upon  so  many  canvasses.     Like  hit* 
master,  Rubens,  there  is  at  Windsor  Castle  a  room  filled 
with  his  works,  all  portraits  of  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
time,  and  that  room  is  known  by  his  name     The  noble  head 
of  an  old  man  in  our  National  Gallery,  called  '*Gevartino," 
has  been  ascribed  to  both-  these  eminent  painters.     Barry 
remarks  of  this  artist :— "  Happily  the  works  of  Vandyke 
are  not  scarce  in  this  country,  and  in  them  you  will  see 
admirable  examples  of  what  has  been  urged  respecting  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  light  and  colours  united  to  all  the 
graces  of  intelligence,  masterly  execution,  and  his  style  is 
much  more  correct  and  beautiful  than  that  of   Ruoens." 
Before  leaving  the  Haffue  there  is  another  great  portrait 
painter  to  whom  I  can  do  little  more  than  allude,  although 
bis  works  are  of  the  very  highest  class — I  mean  Rembrandt. 
To  give  any  sufficient  idea  of  his  works  would  require  a 
paper  in  itself.    The  common  idea  among  photographera 
respecting  this  great  master  is  that  he  always  turned  his 
sitters  with  their  backs  to  the  window,  and  represented 
them  with  black  faces  having  a  streak  of  white  running 
down  the  nose.    Truly  a  comical  idea  of  the  painter  1     I 
)  suppose  I  must  have  seen  200  or  300  portraits  by  his  hand. 
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but  never  happened  to  come  across  one  of  theite  streaky 
t^embrandts.  Me  was  noted  for  the  great  force  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  lights,  which  were  generally  obtained  by  con- 
(*entrating  the  light  (very  often  he  has  only  one)  upon  one 
party  and  surrounding  it  by  masses  of  dark  shadow,  often 
liordering  upon  blackness,  but  never  black.  After  these 
f«»ieign  masters,  if  such  they  be — for  I  hold  with  Voltaire, 
lUat  •*  ceux  qui  cumeni  les  arts  soni  toua  con-citoyens^^  (those 
%%ho  love  the  arts  are  all  fellow-citizeus) — after  these,  how- 
rv<rr,  we  may  very  well  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  portrait 
|iaioter8  of  our  own  school. 

The  greatest  of  these  were,  undoubtedly,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough,  the  latter  of  whom  was  equally 
noted  for  his  skill  and  originality  as  a  landscape  painter. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  surpassed  in  his  male  heads, 
but  bis  women  are,  to  my  thinking,  unequalled.  There  is 
nbont  them  a  feeling  of  grace aod  beauty,  united  to  a  power 
Atid  easy  mastery  in  the  execution  that  places  them  at  the 
v.Ty  head  of  their  kind.  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  ^he 
finest.  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  picture  of 
I  bo  three  ^*  Misses  Waldegravo."  the  famous  and  charming 
"  Xelly  0*Brien,''  who  is  seated  in  a  rich  landscape  with  the 
•ihade  of  a  large  hat  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  her 
)»eautiful  face,  the  celebrated  portrait  of  tbe  *^  Duchess  of 
Devpushire  "  hoi  ling  up  her  child,  his  pictuie  of  '^  Mrs. 
biddons"  enthroned  in  the  clouds  as  the  tragic  muso,  and 
tbe  picture  of  another  great  actor,  "  Garrick  between  Tra- 
ge'ly  Tragedy  and  Comedy."  The  pencil  of  Reynolds 
ennobled  all  it  touched.  However  vulgar  or  commou place 
his  sitters  might  be,  they  always  appear  upon  his  canvas  as 
I  ulies  and  gentlemen.  **  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavitJ''' 
G-aiosborougb  is  noted  for  the  great  force  and  freshuess  of 
bis  portraits,  and  the  masuirly  ease  of  their  execution.  He 
studied  Rembrandt  and  Vandyke  with  great  success.  There 
are  throe  very  fine  examples  of  Gainsborough's  portraits  in 
ibe  National  Gallery— '; Dr.  Schomberg,"  "Mrs.  Siddons," 
aod  a  masterly  rendering  of  an  ordinary  bead,,  called 
**  A  Parish  Clerk."*  The  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will 
only  allow  me  to  mention  the  names  of  the  remaining 
artists  of  the  English  school  who  have  best  succeeded  in 
portraiture.  They  are  Romney,  Sii  T.  Lawrence,  Jackson, 
and  Raeburn,  called  the  Scotch  Valasquez.     ^ 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  works  of  the 

great  painters  I  have  named  some  principles  that  may  be  of 

service  to  us  as  photogaphers.    The  first  and  most  important 

principle  that  indeed  guides  and  legulates  the  whole  is  that 

of  sacrifice.     The  parts  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  effect  of 

the  whole.     If  a  number  of  objects  strike  the  eye  at  the 

same  time,  and  are  possessed  of  equal  force,  they  naturally 

compete  with  each  otner,  and  thus  weaken  the  effect  of  the 

subject.    The  principle  is  thus  expressed  in   Dufresnoy^s 

"  Alt  of  Painting  :"— 

**  Tet  if  some  gnnd,  important  thorns  demand 
Of  manj  needtal  forms  a  basy  band, 
Jadgment  will  so  the  seTOiml  groups  unite 
That  one  compaeted  whole  should  meec  the  sight" 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  note  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  As  the 
bead  is  the  most  im[K>rtant  part  of  the  portrait,  so  it  should 
first  attract  the  attention.  In  the  best  works  of  the  best 
men  the  principal  light  always  falls  upon  the  face ;  and, 
where  necessary,  all  other  parts  are  subdued  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  upon  it.  Painters  who  work  with  much 
lesB  light  than  is  found  convenient  in  photography  always 
light  the  head  from  above,  and  it  is  held  most  conclusive  to 
effect  that  the  light  should  be  small.  Rembrandt — who  is 
«nppoaed  to  have  derived  his  first  ideas  of  the  striking 
power  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  shade  from 
1  he  effects  be  had  observed  in  the  interior  of  his  father^s 
mill— >has  often  carried  this  brilliant  contrast  to  the  extreme, 
so  as  to  show  scarcely  anything  but  the  head.  Northcote, 
also,  in  describing  (he  studio  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  tolls  us 
that  it  was  lighted  by  a  single  window  eighteen  inches 
square,  the  lowest  part  of  which  was  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  acain,  when  speaking  of  the 
early  painten  who  obtained  ruief  for  their  heads  by  bring- 


ing  the  light  part  of  the  background  against  the  dark  part 
of  the  head,  and  vice  versa,  recommends  the  contrary  prac- 
tice of  Titian,  who  often  relieved  the  darks  of  his  heads  by 
a  still  darker  ground,  thus  giving  an  appearance  of  great 
breadth.  This  plan  is  in  advance  of  our  present  photo- 
graphic practice. 

One  most  important  feature  of  the  face  is  certainly  the 
eyr.  All  the  masters  I  have  mentioned  succeeded  in  giving 
great  expression  to  the  eyes — the  "  windows  of  the  soul'* — 
while,  unfortunately,  in  every  large  photographic  head  this 
has  been  the  weak  point.  I  do  not  remember  one  in  which 
this  important  feature  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is 
also  of  great  importance  in  lighting  the  head  to  place  it  so 
that  the  eye  shall  be  in  shade,  or  at  least  in  half-tint.  The 
next  important  feature  is  the  mouth.  Generally  the  corners 
are  turned  slightly  up,  which  gives  a  pleased  and  pleasing 
expression ;  if  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down  the 
face  is  sure  to  wear  a  look  of  pain. 

Thus  mach  for  the  head,  to  which,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  it  has  been  a  rule  among  painters  that  the  figure 
should  be  subordinated.  How  far  this  principle  of  sacri- 
ficing a  part  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  be  carried  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  artist,  whether  he  be  painter 
or  photographer.  Titian  and  Rembrandt  in  some  of  their 
works  carried  the  idea  so  far  that  little  besides  the  head  is 
to  be  seen  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Rubens  and  Vandyke, 
whose  portraits  have  more  the  look  of  ordinary  daylight, 
allow  greater  prominence  to  the  figure.  Thu  principles  I 
have  laid  down  have  not  been  much  followed  by  photo* 
graphers ;  still  there  are  brilliant  exceptions.  As  l  have 
observed,  Adam-Salomon  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  the 
recognized  principles  of  art  to  photography.  In  this  he  has 
been  most  successfully  followed,  and  I  think  excelled,  espe- 
cially in  size,  and  tbe  consequently  increased  importahce,  of 
the  figure,  by  our  excellent  member,  Mr.  Valentine  Blan- 
chard.  I  will  pess  round  three  of  his  studies,  and  will  just 
call  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  subordinate 

f^arts  are  sacrificed  to  the  effect  of  the  whole-^to  the  bril- 
iancy  of  the  lights  and  the  depth  and  the  depth  and 
gradation  of  the  shadows — in  this  respect  following  ttie 
principles  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  great  masters,  and  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  Rembrandt.  I  have  also  brought  a  few  speci- 
mens of  large  heads  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  in  this  style  of  photography.  You  will 
see  from  the  way  they  are  signed  that  he  disdains  in  «any 
way  to  shelter  himself  or  his  works  under  the  name  of  an 
**  amateur ;  *'  and  I  know  no  professional  photographer  with 
BO  large  and  lofty  an  aim  who  has  less  to  dread  from  hostile 
criticism. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  remember  a  paper  I  read  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  on  the  difiiculties  of  taking 
largd  heads.  I  objected  to  the  size  given,  as  being  greater 
than  that  of  nature.  Mr.  Crawshay,  who  reduced  the  size, 
kindly  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  my  arguments  had  con- 
vinced him,  and  induced  him  to  make  the  alteration  for  the 
present  year,  at  the  same  time  pressing  me  again  to  com- 
pete. A  death  in  my  family  prevented  me  complying  with 
this  wish;  nevertheless,  I  igladly  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him,  and  I  think  many  of  you  will  gladly  join  with 
me,  not  only  for  his  compliance  in  this  respect,  but  for  the 
large  and  liberal  spirit  of  art  that  caused  him  to  offer  his 
handsome  prizes  for  competition.  Size,  in  photography,  is 
a  very  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  where  the  great  mass  of  photographers  have 
their  attention  devoted  to  the  production  of  cartes  or  other 
small  negatives,  which,  Jiowever  profitable  to  their  authors, 
are  almost  beneath  consideration  as  works  of  art.  They 
may  be  gems ;  but  even  a  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all 
gems,  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Crawshay  competition  has  helped  to  counteract 
this,  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  donor,  that  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  era  in  the  art. 
In  reading  a  paper  on  the  practice  of  the  great  painters  to 
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exhibit  specimens  of  photographs  is  Tery  snggestire  of  the 
defiant  who  wished  to  dispose  of  his  house,  and  carried  a 
briok  in  his  pocket  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bailding.  In  my 
case  it  is  eyen  more  nnfortanate,  for  it  is  a  brick  from 
another  house.  That  house,  however,  is  the  good  one  of 
photography,  which  we  ail  love  so  well. 


PHOTO-BLEOTRIO  ENGRAVING— fconcZurferf). 

BT  J06SPH  LBIPOLD. 

Thi  exposure  of  the  dry  sensitive  film  under  the  transparent 
positive  must  not  take  place  immediately  after  the  platens 
withdrawal  from  the  oven.  The  film,  which  is  of  a  very 
sensitive  nature^  is  put  away  for  some  hours  in  a  dark  place, 
so  as  tooome  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
bringing  about  an  oxidation  of  the  coating  of  glue,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  grain 
subsequently  developed  in  the  image.  The  film  must  not, 
however,  be  left  too  long,  else  it  loses  its  great  sensitiveness, 
and  yields  bad  and  dull  pictures.  It  is  different  when  the 
drying  does  not  take  place  in  an  oven,  but  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment during  (say)  four*and- twenty  hours,  for  in  this  case 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  oxidation  to  take  place.  But 
the  latter  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
the  nlates  are  thereoy  easily  injured. 

About  the  time  of  exposure  under  the  positive  nothing 
of  a  dedded  nature  can  be  said,  for  the  nature  of  the  cliche 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  for  the  time  beinf^  have  ob- 
viously mnch  to  do  with  the  matter.  A  vigorous  positive 
with  strong  shadows  neoessitates  a  lengthened  exposure, 
but  this  must  only  take  place  in  the  shad&— in  a  window, 
for  instanoe,  looking  away  from  the  sun.  The  direct  sun- 
light makes  the  picture  hard,  t^e  half  tones  are  lost,  and 
the  fstolt  is  worthless.  The  printing  is  a  difficult  matter, 
whioh  oan  only  be  nnderatood  after  some  nractice,  but  still 
there  are  rales  which  should  guide  everybody.  The  printing 
ia  done  in  an  ordinary  frame  ;*  the  sensitive  film  is  placed 
npon  the  positive  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  lies  upon 
the  oollodion  aide  of  the  latter.  After  a  little  while,  the 
print  will  appear  gradually,  the  deepest  shadows,  however, 
not  showing  any  details,  and  this  is  a  sign  that  the  prioting 
baa  not  yet  gone  liar  enough.  Of  the  right  degree  of  exposure 
some  judgment  may  be  £rmed  by  opening  one  half  of  the 
frame,  by  which  means  the  picture  can  be  more  easily  and 
oorrsotly  inapeoted.  Before  the  details  in  the  shadows  ap- 
pear, it  will  not  do  to  stay  the  printing.  I  expose  my  plates 
aooording  to  the  character  of  tne  positive,  and  the  daylight, 
three  to  five  hours,  covering  up  the  more  transparent 
portions  of  the  olich^  after  an  hour  or  two  with  a  pigment 
made  with  lampblack  and  weak  gum  water,  thus  allowing 
the  action  of  the  lisbt  to  print  through  the  more  opaque 
portions  of  the  pootive.  In  this  way  the  half  tones  of  the 
pMtnre  are  seoared  in  very  good  condition.  The  wotk  is 
not  difficnlt,  neither  need  one  be  very  anxious  about  it,  for 
after  a  little  practice  one  may  easily  prepare  even  a  plate  of 
large  dioMiisions  in  this  manner  in  a  few  minutes. 

lithe  exposure  has  been  a  satisfactory  one,  then  the  de* 
Telopmentof  the  picture  ia  easy.  The  liquid  employed  bv 
myself  consists  ol  fifteen  parts  water  and  one  part  alcohol, 
the  latter  having  thoproper^of  dissolving  the  nlm  scarcely 
ao  quickly  as  water  alone.  The  plate  is  laid  in  a  balh  of 
thismixtnre,  and  afifcer  a'few  seconds  quickly  withdrawn  and 

Elaoed  upon  filter  pnper.  On  examining  the  picture  it  will 
B  found  that  by  tnis  operation  only  the  deepest  shadows 
nnd  more  vigorous  outlines  appear  to  be  grained.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  recommended  that  the  complete  development 
nf  the  piotaxeahoald  not  take  place  at  once,  so  that  the  glue 
ooating  does  not  absorb  too  much  moisture,  and  the  grain 
teanltiAg  be  not  perfact  The  damp  image  is  allowed  to 
diy  spontaneously  for  a  little  while,  and  the  development 
nnd  drying  is  oondncted  alternately,  in  a  graiual  mantier, 
until  the  details  aie  laid  bm.  The  finished  image  is 
then  dried  in  the  air  for  a  few  hoursi  and  then  put  into  a 
'Water  bnthto  nm/nt  any  biohiomate  of  potash  which  may 
Btill  remain  in  it 
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To  change  a  relief  of  this  kind  with  all  its  delicacy,  by 
means  of  the  electrotyping  process,  into  a  metal  engraving 
plate,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  take  an  accurate 
mould  o/  the  same  with  some  suitable  substaoce.  Everyone 
who  has  had  experiense  of  the  process  knows  how  difi&cult 
such  a  task  is  to  perform  well,  and  in  this  case  one  has  to 
do  with  such  a  fragile  and  delicate  relief,  of  which  a  most 
perfect  reproduction  is  necessary.  Paul  Pratsch  designates 
this  operation  as  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  by  its  imper- 
fect performanoe  was  his  labour  often  rendered  fruitless.  Be 
used  to  employ  some  oily  or  resinous  body  mixed  with  gutta- 

Sercha,  which  was  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  and  in  this  con- 
ition  poured  upon  the  relief.  Six  years  ago  I  experimented 
for  a  long  time  with  a  similar  compound,  but  never  succeeded 
in  securing  a  good  mould,  <*nd  more  recent  experiments 
have  proved  to  me  that  gutta-peroha  brings  with  it  more 
trouble  than  advantage.  I  therefore  tried  to  avoid  its  em- 
ployment altogether,  and  used  a  mixture  of  the  following 
composition : — 

1.  Spermaceti  

2.  Stearic  acid  , 

3.  "White  wax 

4.  Asphalte 

6.  Qraphito 

I  first  of  all  melt  the  asphalt,  and  then  add  1,  2,  and  S  ; 
when  the  solution  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  fluid  by 
stirring  and  exposing  to  a  temperatuje  of  70^  Reaumur, 
the  proportion  of  graphite  is  finally  put  in. 

The  advantages  of  this  composition  are  many.  (1).  Its 
fluid  character  on  warming  slightly,  and  therefore  its  facile 
setting  upon  a  delicate  relief.  (2).  The  mixture  hardens 
when  once  cold  very  perfectly,  and  is  solid  enough  to  repel 
subsequently  the  action  of  the  graphite  and  brush.  (8). 
The  compound  separates  easily  and  of  itself  from  the  image. 
I  have  tried  the  composition  for  the  purpose,  in  all  sixes,  and 
have  always  obtained  brilliant  and  perfectlv  good  ciichds. 

After  the  picture  has  been  completely  developed  by  the 
water  bath,  it  is  dried  by  means  of  good  bibulous  paper. 
If  the  grain  is  too  vigorous  the  image  appears  too  high. 
The  gelatine  picture  swells  by  reason  of  tne  moisture,  and 
this  IS  the  reason  of  the  coarse  grain.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  impart  to  the  relief  the  necessary  beautiful  granulation 
and  other  qualities  for  printing  purposes.  This  is  dooe 
by  passing  a  fine  brush  in  all  directions  over  the  image, 
principally  in  the  deepest  shadows,  so  that  the  relief  is  in 
some  sort  dried  and  stretched ;  at  the  same  time  the  grain 
becomes  finer  and  more  delicate. 

In  this  way  the  image  is  made  ready  for  mOufding ;  a 
framework  of  metal  is  placed  around  it,  and  from  one  comer 
the  pouring  on  of  the  composition,  warmed  to  melting 
point,  begins.  The  separation  of  the  mould  from  the  relief 
IS  easily  brought  about  by  allowing  the  composition  to  set 
and  cool  to  some  extent,  and  then  lifting  and  turning  over 
the  glass  plate,  when  ic  will  be  found  that  the  mould  has 
begun  to  leave  the  image  of  its  own  account.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  lift  the  class  plate  somewhat  in  order  ^ 
to  complete  the  separation.  The  facility  and  ease  with 
which  tne  moulding  is  condtfcted,  as  also  the  smooth  and 
perfect  character  of  the  mould  itself,  will  certainly  give 
satisfaction  to  the  attentive  manipulator. 

When  the  mould  does  not  feel  warm  any  longer  it  can  be 
rendered  fit  for  electrotyping  by  brushing  over  with  gra- 
phite ;  the  image  will  not  suffer  by  the  brush  being  passed 
over  its  surface.  The  image  becomes  more  brilliant  still 
after  this  operation,  and  the  electrotyping  is  proceeded  with 
in  the'  ordinary  manner. 

This  is  as  far  as  my  work  has  at  present  gone,  and  I  may 
say  that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  publish  the  results 
of  my  numerous  experiments,  which  have  been  to  me  a 
labour  of  love,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Vienna  Photo- 
ff  raphic  Society.  It  is  my  warmest  wish  that  the  interest  felt 
m  my  native  city  of  the  important  invention  of  a  fellow-towns- 
man may  remain  lively  and  prospeioos  for  acme  time  to  come* 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XVII. 

Printino  Intense  Negatives. 

These  negatives  generally  print  "chalky"  in  the  lights, 
and  '*  inky-black  "  in  the  shadows.  In  a  negative  that  is 
too  intense  there  is  scarcely  any  detail  whatever  either  in 


the  high-lights  or  in  the  shadows.      Such  a  negative  then  «i*®  ^^^'    ^^^^  7^^  ^^^^  obtained  the  correct  shadow, 

-will  yield  what  may  be  termed  bold  and  vigorous-looking  J^^  ^^  "^^^  certainty  say  that,  for  the  tmie  bemg  at 

prints,  and  will  in  many  cases  suit  the  customers,  especially  ^^^^*  *^®  negative-board   is  correctly  placed  face  to  the 

some  ladies  who  like  to  see  their  faces  very  white.      To  a  '*y«  ^^  *^®  ^^'    ^  ^^T  often  watch  m  placing  a  board 

well-educated  person  nothing  is  more  repulsive,  in  the  ^"^  ^  *^®   sunlight,  and  move   it  until  I  commence  to 


exactly  the  same  direction  as  the  shadow  cast.  An 
easier  way,  perhaps,  1o  do  this  is  to  place  your  finger 
close  to  the  board,  so  that  the  shadow  will  come  on 
your  finger  at  exactly  the  place  where  it  commences  to 
extend  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  board.  De  this  on 
all  the  sides,  being  careful  that  iu  getting  the  shadow 
right  on  one  side  that  you  do   not  lose  it  on  the  oppo- 


way  of  photographs,  than  the  harsh  black  and  white 
pictures,  without  any  of  the  fine  detail  either  in  the  lights 
or  shades,  which  are  now  so  universally  admired.  The 
contrast  between  the  lights  and  shades  in  such  a  negative 
is  too  great,  and  consequently  it  should  be  toned  down  or 
softened. 

It  is  well  known*  among  most  printers  that  the  slower  a 
negative  prints  the  more  contrast  there  will  be  in  the  re- 
sulting print,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  negative,  then,  should 
be  printed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  too  sensitive  paper 
will  make  the  contrast  all  the  greater,  and  our  object  in 
this  case,  then,  is  to  have  a  paper  silvered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  a  print  less  harsh  than  would  be  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  way  of  working.  Paper,  then, 
should  be  silvered  expressly  for  such  negatives,  and  kept 


see  the  light  flickering  along  all  of  the  sides,  then  I 
know  that  the  board  is  all  right  without  the  use  of  my 
finger.  Tou  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  after  the 
first  few  times  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  place  your 
finger  there,  and  it  will  only  take  two  or  three  seconds 
to  place  it  exactly  right  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  you  can  be  takung  up  another  board  to  place  out 
to  print.  The  advantage  of  the  above  plan  can  readily  be 
seen  by  those  who  print  those  styles  of  prints  known  as 
**  Mezzotints." 

One  disadvantage  in  placing  the  intense  ne^tives  face 
to  the  sun,  without  either  ground-glass  or  tissue-paper 
over  them,  is  the  liability  of  there  being  some  bubbles, 
scratches,  &c.,  in  the  glass,  which  would  print  on  the 
paper,  and  these  would  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble  in 


eeparately  from  the  rest,  for  the  paper  which  would  pro-    touching  them  out  in  the  mounted  print.    Many  times 


dace  fine  prints  from  intense  negatives  would  produce 
miserable  ones  from  weak  negatives.  The  paper  should 
be  silvered  only  a  vfery  few  seconds  on  a  weak  bath  (say 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  on  a  35-grain  bath  for 
the  Berlin  brand  of  paper,  for  the  Hovey  brand  fifteen 
seconds  on  a  25-grain  bath,  and  for  other  brands  say 
thirty  seconds  on  a  30-grain  bath),  and  fumed  just  long 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  printing  the  objectionable  red 
colour,  which  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  manage  in  the 
after-operations.  After  fuming,  if  the  paper  is  damp,  dry 
it,  and  then  after  cutting  it  up  to  a  suitable  size  for 
printing,  place  it  in  a  box  which  is  labelled  ^VPaper  for 
Intense  Negatives,"  and  always  use  this  box  for  this  brand 
of  paper,  and  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  mixing  it 
with  the  differently  timed  silvered  paper  which  is  used  for 
printing  other  kinds  of  negatives. 

We  always  use  the  pink  paper  for  intense  negatives,  for 
the  colour  of  this  paper  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  print,  as 
after  it  is  mounted  «there  will  be  a  delicate  pink  or*  flesh 
colour  to  the  high-lights,  which  will  look  very  much  like 
the  flesh,  and  consequently  will  tend  towards  giving  the 
appearance  of  detail  in  those  parts  of  the  prints  that  print 
chalky,  such  as  the  face,  hands,  &c.  After  having  filled  a 
negative-board,  containing  one  of  these  iiitense  negatives, 
with  a  piece  of  the  paper  which  was  prepared  for  it,  we 
will  place  it  oat  in  the  sunlight  to  print.  The  more  direct 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  this  negative  the  quicker  will  it 
print,  because  the  light  will  be  correspondingly  brighter. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  when  we  place  a  negative  out  to 
print  in  the  sunlight,  it  prints  quicxer  than  when  placed  in 
the  shade,  and  when  placed  face  up  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  it  will  print  much  quicker  than  when  the  rays 
strike  it  obliquely,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  printing- 
frame  is  laid  down  flat  on  the  printing-shelf.  Consequently 
I  recommend,  for  very  intense  negatives,  to  place  the 
negative-board  face  up  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  tell  when  the  board  is  face  to 
the  sunlight  is  to  drive  a  tack  perpendicularly  in  the 
pxintiBg-frame,  and  in  placing  the  board  out  to  print  place 
it  so  that  the  tack  will  not  cast  anv  shadow  except  where 
the  sun  shines  direct  upon  it,  and  then  a  place  as  large  as 
the  head  of  the  tack .  alone  will  be  shaded  on  the  board. 
The  way  I  generally  do  is  to  place  the  board  so  that 
the  shadow  which  is  cast  by  the  board  will  run  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  sides  of  the  board — t.  e.,  a  straight 


line  oontBUung  item  the  sides  of  the  board  will  roa  in  I  without  regard  to  its  improyement. 


have  I  been  annoyed  in  the  same  manner  in  printing  such 
negatives,  and  then  would  be  obliged  to  pmce  a  ground- 
glass  over  the  negatives,  if  the  defects  were  very  small, 
and  a  couple  if  they  were  quite  large,  to  avoid  their  being 
printed.  Sometimes  even  a  tLssue-paper  must  be  used  to 
fully  answer  the  purpose  ;  hence  the  consequence  of  using 
the  best  No.  1  glass  in  making  the  negatives.  Print  untU 
the. shadows  are  a  trifle  darker  than  you  wish  them  to  be 
when  done,  and  then  take  the  print  off  and  examine  it. 
^*  Print  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves,"  is  a  very  good  motto,  and  worthy  of  notice  in 
printing  intense  negatives.  On  examining  the  print,  if 
the  lights  of  the  face  are  very  white,  so  as  not  to  contain 
much  detail,  then  they  should  be  softened. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  and  one  of  the 
best  iu  many  respects  is  that  of  m^dng  an  aperture  full  as 
large  as  the  place  to  be  shaded,  in  a  suitable  size  piece  of 
yellow  envelopC'paper,  and  holding  the  print  in  the  left  hand 
and  the  envelope-paper  in  the  right,  hold  them  both  out  in 
diffused  light,  and  tone  down  the  blanky  whites  of  the 
print.  ^  Care  should  be  exercised,  in  performing  this,  as  the 
least  thing  out  of  ^e  way  will  spoil  the  prints.  The  paper 
should  always  be  in  motion  while  out  in  the  sunlight,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  sharp  line  on  the  print.  The 
place  to  be  softened  should  be  darkened  a  very  little,  two 
or  three  seconds*  exposure  to  the  sunlight,  and  half  a  dozen 
or  so  more  in  the  diffused  rays,  being  all  that  is  generally 
required.  Never  attempt  to  shade  a  print  in  this  manner 
unless  the  hole  in  the  paper  is  f  uU  as  large  as  the  place  to 
be  shaded,  for  with  a  smaller  hole  you  inll  most  probably 
spoil  it,  by  shading  it  irregularly.  The  shaded  place 
should  also  be  a  trifle  darker  than  what  it  should  be  when 
done.  Practice  will  soon  render  you  perfect  in  this  little 
printing  dodge,  as  well  as  in  other  at  first  difficult  parts 
of  printing.  I  have  seen  many  prints  very  much  improved 
by  this  method,  and  then  again  I  have  seen  many  others 
ruined. 

A  print  printed  in  the  manner  described  above  from  a 
very  intense  negative  will  have  the  following  advan- 
tages :— 1.  It  wiU  be  a  bold  and  vigorous-looking  print. 
2.  It  wiU  present  fine  contrasts  without  harshness,  and  wiU 
contain  softness  throughout.  t5.  Ibere  will  be  detail,  both 
in  the  shadows  and  in  the  lights.  As  a  whole  the  prints  will 
be  very  much  improved  over  what  would  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  negative,  providing  it  had  been  printed 
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ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
As  the  first  step  towards  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  mast  be  taken  within  the  next  few  days,  it 
may  be  useful  to  those  of  our  leaders  interested  in  the 
Society  if  we  briefly  state  the  working  of  the  now  laws  in 
relation  to  election,  which  come  into  operation  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

Under  the  new  laws  the  election  of  the  officers  will  be 
effected  by  the  ballot  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  by  the  vote  of  those  only  who 
might  attend  the  annaal  meeting.  The  nomination  of  officers 
is  alsolett  entirely  in  the  hands  of  members,  no  house  list 
of  new  officers  being  recommended  by  the  existing  council 
as  heretofore.  Bvery  member  of  the  Society  is  at  liberty  to 
nominate  gentlemen  to  fill  all  the  vacant  offices,  the  sole 
condition  to  givu  legitimacy  to  such  nomination  consisting 
in  punctuality  in  dispatching  it,  as  all  such  nominations 
moiit  be  ill  tho  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  From  the  lists  so  re- 
ceived the  Secretary  will  prepare  ballotting  papers,  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  every  membur  of  the  Society,  each  of 
wliom,  having  duly  received  his  vote,  must  send  in  his 
ballotting  paper  to  the  Secretary  in  time  for  the  annual 
meeting.  Tbo  ballotting  papers  will  contain  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  nominees,  bracketted  with  the  names  of  their 
nominators,  and  the  member  will  erase,  before  returning  it 
to  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  all  but  those  for  whom  he 
desires  to  vote,  leaving  of  course  the  full  number  of  officers 
to  be  elected.  To  give  this  voting  the  real  quality  ot  the 
ballot,  which  is,  of  course,  secrecy,  the  marked  paper  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  Secretary  without  any  name ;  but  in  order 
to  identify  it  as  coming  really  from  a  member  of  the  Society 
entitled  to  vote,  it  must  be  returned  in  a  special  envelope 
provided  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  each  member  of  the  Society  together  with  his 
voting  paper.  These  envelopes  will  all  be  placed,  unopened, 
in  the  hands  of  scrutineers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society, 
by  whose  aid  the  resi^lts  will  be  made  known  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  course  is  simple  enough,  and  not 
open  to  any  kind  of  cavil  on  the  score  of  narrowness.  Every 
member  is  eligible  for  office  ;  every  member  can  nominate  ; 
every  member  can  vote;  as  the  vote  in  Bocret,  no  kind  of  undue 
in'fluence  or  cliquism  can  easily  come  into  operation.  Pos- 
sibly the  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  effect  that  the 
machinery  is  somewhat  complicated  and  exteusivd  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  selecting  officers  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  scientific  society  with  eight  meetings  in  the  year,  but 
as  it  is  possible  this  elaborate  machinery  may  effect  the 
purpose,  and  aid  in  preserving  the  Society  from  petty 
jealousies  and  divisions,  it  is  probably  defiirable  to  adopt  it. 
Another  objection  which  we  have  heard  raised  is  to  the 
effoct  that  in  the  absence  of  a  house  list,  the  Socieiy  might 


find  that  through  the  forgetfulness  or  indifference  of  the 
membern  generally,  no  '  nominations  whatever  had  been 
made,  and  hence  no  officers  could  be  elected.  This  objection 
ik(,  however,  based  upon  a  misconception  or  oversight.  As 
all  the  retiring  officers  except  on*  vice-president  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  these  would  always  stand  as  practically 
nominated,  should  the  members  generally  fail  to  re-nominate 
them  or  to  nominate  others.  There  is,  however,  little  risk, 
we  hope,  of  such  supine  indifference  as  an  entire  absence  of 
nominations  would  indicate.  « 

The  election  of  this  year  will  differ,  not  only  from  all  the 
past,  but  from  future  elections.  At  the  last  election  of 
officers,  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  Society,  all  the  gentle  • 
men  accepting  office  did  so  with  the  understanding  that  the 
position  was  temporary,  and  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
a  general  election,  under  the  operation  of  new  laws,  of  all 
officers,  would  take  place.  At  that  election,  the  first  in 
which  every  member  of  the  Society  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part,  there  were  no  special  nominations,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  being  on  the  voting  list.  Now,  and  in 
future,  nominations  must  be  made,  and  such  nominations 
must,  as  we  have  said,  reach  the  Secretary  twenty-one  days 
before  the  annual  meeting  in  February  ;  that  is,  they  muRt 
reach  him,  addressed  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  9,  Con- 
duit Street.  Regent  Btreet.  before  Tuesday,  the  nineteenth 
of  the  present  month.  The  offices  for  which  nominations 
are  required  are — president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  trea- 
surer, and  eighteen  members  of  council.  In  future  yearn 
six  new  members  of  council  only  will  be  required,  as  wtll 
as  a  president  and  one  vice-president,  two -thirds  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  vice-presidents  remaining  in  office,  whilst 
one-third  retire  in  rotation,  to  give  place  to  new  blood  if 
such  an  infusioa  be  required. 

The  new  laws,  which  were  passed  somewhat  in  haste  at 
a  special  meeting  at  the  close  of  the  session,  may  be  legiti- 
mately revised  at  the  coming  annual  meeting.  Whilst  it 
was  manifestly  desirable  that  the  revised  code,  upon  which 
the  council  had  laboured  hard,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
members  before  the  recess,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  it 
should  not  possess  some  minor  points  admitting  further  re- 
vision or  improvement.  It  was  enough  that  a  broad  prin- 
ciple of  liberality  was  embodied  in  the  new  code,  wnich, 
whether  it  had  proved  uecesBary  in  practice  or  not,  was 
desirable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  members.  Any  molli- 
fications still  necessary  or  desirable .  are  possible  at  the 
annual  meeting  ;  but  ic  will  be  necessary  f  jr  any  one  con- 
cerned in  securing  such  modifications  to  give  due  notice  of 
motion  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  in  relation  to  any 
alterations  he  may  intend  to  propose  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  February. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  QUALITIES  OF  VANADIUM 

SALTS. 
We  recently  remarked  that  a  large  imworked  field  still 
remained  open  for  the  researches  of  experimentalists, 
amongst  substances  known  to  be  in  some  degree  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
brought  within  the  *  range  of  practical  photography. 
Another  class  of  salts  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
series  contained  in  that  extensive  field.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Mathey  for  details  of  some  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  experiments  undertaken  by  Mr. 
James  Gibbons,  for  tne  purpose  of  testing  the  photogenic 
qualities  of  certain  vanadium  compounds. 

Vanadium  is  a  somewhat  scarce  metal,  found  in  certain 
iron  ores,  and  also  in  combination  with  lead.  It  seems  to 
have  many  characteristics  in  comHion  with  chromium,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  its  photographic  qualities  may  be 
found  on  further  investigation  to  be  similar.  Vanadic  acid, 
like  chromic  acid,  is  of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  most  of  its 
salts  are  red  or  yellow.  Gelatine,  when  exposed  to  light 
in  combination  with  some  of  the  vanadium  salts,  becomes 
insoluble  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Paper  treated  with  a  yanadium  salt  darkens  under  the 
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action  of  light,  and  when  treated  with  silyer,  gives  a 
Yi^'^oronB  image  like  some  uranium  salts.  A  silver  com- 
pound of  vanadium  gives  an  ima^e  which  may  be  deve- 
loped with  salts  of  iron. 

'the  record   of  Mr.  GibbonB^s  experiments  stands  as 
follows  :♦ — 

*^  Potassium  divanadate,  in  combiQation  with  organic 
matter,   is  first  reii<lered  i^reen,  and  uliimately  blue,  by 
exposure  to  light,  being  reduced,  probably,  to  the  state  of 
vanadium  tetroxide.     The  salt  is  not  sensitive  to  light  in 
the   absence  of  organic  matter.     Gelatine,    mixed  with  | 
potassium  divanadate,  becomes  slightly  less  soluble  in 
warm  water  after  being  exposed  to  light ;  this  is  apparent 
by  the  unexposed  portions  of  the  film  swelling  and  dis- 
solving more  quickly  when  treated  with  water  than  the 
exposed  parts.     If  a  colourless  film  of  dry  sodium  ortho- 
vanadate  (Nag  VO4),  free  from  organic  matter,  be  exposed 
on  glass  to  the  sun  for  several  hours,  it  only  acquires  a 
faint  brown  tint.     The  film  kept  in  the  dark,  with  access 
of  air  for  some  hoars,  regains  its  normal  colourless  condi- 
tion.     The  salt  does    not    undergo  any  change   when 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight.    Paper  which  does  not  cod« 
tain  any  size  of  an  animal  origin,  when  coated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  orthovanadate,  is  darkened  on  exposure  to 
light,  the  depth  of  tint  depending  on  the  length  of  expo- 
sure and  on  the  strength  of  the  solution  used.    The  tint, 
however,  never  becomes  darker  than  a  slate  colour.     If 
the  paper  thus  prepared  be  immersed,  after  exposure  to 
light,  m  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  colour  in  the 
exposed  part  instantly  changes  to  a  deep  brown  or  to  a 
black  colour,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  expo- 
sure.     A  tint  of  the  decomposed  vanadate,  which  is  of  so 
slight  an  amount  as  to   be  with  difiiculty  distinguished 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  will,  by  immersion  in 
the  silver  nitrate,  be  toned  so  as  to  exhibit  a  very  per- 
ceptible tint.     It  is  evident  that  paper  prepared  in  this 
way  might  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  photographic 
printing.    The  unexposed  parts  are  converted,  by  treat- 
ment in  the  silver  bath,  into  yellow  silver  vanadate.    This 
substance  may  be  dissolved  out  either  by  ammonia  or  by 
sodium  hyposulphite.     This  act  of  fixing  converts   the 
dark  brown  or  black  part  intoT  those  of  a  red  colour.    This 
may  be  prevented,  to  some  extent,  by  using  a  bath  of 
ammonio-silver  nitrate,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  instead 
of  the  simple  silver  nitrate  bath.    The  developed  print 
can  afterwards  be  toned  with  gold  chloride.    The  length 
of  exposure  required  to  produce  a  deep  black  is  about  one 
hoar  to  a  strong  sunlight :  this,  by  using  a  solution  of 
the  sodium  orthovanadate  containing  about  eleven  per 
cent,  of  the  salt.     Some  ligneous  substance  only  must  be 
present  with  the  sodium  orthovanadate  for  the  production 
of  the  above-mentioned  slaty  tint ;  for  if  an  albuminous 
body  be  present,  a  faint  brown  tint  is  produced  after 
exposure  to  light,  and  the  silver  nitrate  is  not  afterwards 
reduced  to  any  very  great  extent.    The  slate  colour  of 
the  reduced  salt  appears  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of 
vanadium  trioxide.    If  the   exposed  paper  be  kept  for 
some  weeks  its  colour  changes  to  that  of  a  yellowish - 
brown,  free  vanadic  acid  appearing  to  be  produced. 

**  Gelatine,  impregnated  with  sodium  orthovanadate,  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  afterwards  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  becomes  insoluble  in  hot  water.  Silver 
oithovanadate  is  capable  of  forming  a  photographic  image, 
which  LB  nearly  latent,  and  which  may  be  developed  by 
the  ordinary  ferrous  developer  used  in  photography.  To 
produce  this  image,  two  or  three  minutes*  exposure  to 
sunlight  is  required.  To  develop  it,  it  is  essential  that 
little  or  no  silver  nitrate  be  present;  otherwise,  the  ex- 
posed and  unexposed  parts  are  reduced  indiscriminately. 
The  washed  silver  vanadate  can  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  getatiue  containing  a  little  albumen,  spread  upon  paper 
and  allowed  to  dry  ;  it  can  then  be  exposed  to  light,  and 
afterwards  developed." 

*  OannainiiGated  by  Prof.  Booooeto  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 


FRENCH  COBRESPONDENCE. 

Spots  in  Photogkaphic  Prints — Bad  Cardboakd— Lei- 
pold's  Photo- Engraving  Process  —  Marc  Antoine 
Gaudin— Grants  to  Scientific  JVIen. 

The  subject  of  stains  or  spots  upon  prints  arising  some- 
times even  during  the  operation  of  printing,  despite  the 
exercise  of  greatest  care,  is  still  occupying  the  attention 
of  our  photographers,  who  are  naturally  very  anxious  to 
discover  the  true  cause  of  this  fatality,  so  vexing  both  to 
themselves  and  the  public.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  experiences  that  are  made 
known  on  the  matter,  and  I  propose  to  bring  before  your 
readers  a  communication  which  I  have  just  received  from 
M.  BandouXf  of  Jersey. 

This  gentleman  attributes  this  peculiar  kind  of  small- 
pox in  photographs  entirely  to  the  composition  of  the 
cards  upon  which  the  prints  are  mounted,  and  particularly 
of  those  cards  which  have  been  manufactured  since  the 
war.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
circumstances : — 

M.  Bandoux  always  draws  his  supplies  of  albumenized 
paper  from  the  best  Paris  houses,  and  invariably  chooses 
tbat  of  the  finest  quality.  He  has  not  changed  for  some 
time  past  his  method  of  sensitizing,  toning,  fixing,  and 
washing,  bis  manipulations,  to  be  brief,  being  thus  con- 
ducted. The  positive  silver  bath  is  at  all  periods  of  the 
year  maintained  at  fifteen  per  cent  strength,  the  dark 
room  where  the  operation  is  conducted  being  warmed  in 
winter.  The  toning  bath  is  that  recommended  by  M. 
Davanne,  and  the  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the 
process  ordinarily  adopted.  Finally,  the  washing  is  organ- 
ized in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  remove  from  the  prints 
all  the  hyposulphite  that  has  been  absorbed  by  th^  prints. 
To  do  this,  M.  Bandoux  employs  a  round  dish  with  a 
double  bottom,  1*25  metre  in  diameter  and  thirty  centi- 
metres deep.  The  two  bottoms  are  separated  by  a  space 
of  six  to  eight  centimetres,  fitted  ^ith  a  big  tap,  which 
permits  the  water  to  run  away  at  will,  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  The  upper  partition  is  pierced  with  holes  like 
a  sieve,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  priats  remain.  On 
two  sides  of  the  dish  are  placed  two  tubs,  but  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  this.  These  are  always  full  of  water,  and 
to  each  is  fij^ed  a  tap  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  the 
water  is  poured  in  in  the  same  direction  against  the  walls 
of  the  bath,  and  turns  the  prints  continually,  forcing  them 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bath,  whence  they  are  again 
dissipated  by  a  third  jet  of  water  in  the  centre  coming 
from  a  cistern.  The  water  to  replenish  the  tubs  and  the 
cistern  is  provided  by  pipes  coming  from  a  neighbouring 
rivulet. 

The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  for  at  least 
six  hours,  and  often  all  night  loug,  and  as  the  water  is 
running  out  continually  through  the  tap  between  the  two 
partitions,  no  trace  of  hyposulphite  can  possibly  remain 
after  such  a  thorough  rinsing. 

For  mounting,  M.  Bandoux  prefers  to  use  a  paste  made 
with  distilled  water  and  French  starch  made  in  Paris. 
English  starch  generally  contains  a  blue  pigment,  and 
appears  to  be  of  an  inferior  character.  The  starch  is  made 
fresh  every  day,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fermentation. 

M.  Bandoux  draws  his  supply  of  cards  from  the  best 
houses  of  Paris,  and  he  has  pictures  mounted  eight  years 
ago  upon  which  no  spots  or  defects  of  any  kind  have 
manifested  themselves.  Not  one  of  those  which  have  been, 
mounted  in  albums  upon  coarse  paper  have  undergone  the 
slightest  alteration.  During  the  war  at  Paris,  not  being 
able  to  procure  any  further  supply  of  card  from  Paris,  he 
purchased,  at  Jersey,  some  comaion  card  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  all  shops.  Photographs  mounted  upon  this 
material  have  kept  very  well,  but  some  of  the  cards  bore 
signs  of  spots. 

After  the  war  M.  Bandoux  at  once  ordered  from  his 
correspondent  in  Paris  a  supply  of  20,000  cards,  for  which 
he  was  kept  waiting  some  tune,  by  reason  of  the  number 
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of  orders  in  hand.  After  a  time,  hovever,  the  supply  was 
made,  and  the  cardboard  was  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Six  months  elapsed,  and  then  complaints  begaa  to  be  made 
on  all  sides  aboat  defective  prints,  which  were  full  of  spots 
and  stains.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  assistant  who 
had  charge  of  the  fixing  was  at  fault,  but  soon  it  was 
apparent  that  the  failures  took  place  so  regularly  that  this 
reason  could  not  be  the  true  one.  Then  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  suspected,  and  a  supply  of  the  purest  material 
was  sent  for  from  London.  Despite  all  these  precautions, 
however,  the  prints  continued  to  appear  with  tne  vexatious 
spots  upoQ  them,' and  even  a  change  in  the  albumenized 
paper  made  tilings  no  better.  In  short,  the  portraits 
mounted  on  the  20,000  cards  were  aU  of  them  more  or 
less  injured  after  a  little  while. 

Certain  facts  were  tolerably  certain.  The  portraits 
mounted  upon  the  cards  coming  from  iParis  before  the 
war  did  not  show  signs  of  any  defect  Those  mounted 
upon  thick  paper  in  the  albums  were  likewise  free  from 
any  of  the  spots.  Those  photographs  mounted  on  the 
common  cardboard  purchased  in  Jersey  were  not  all  of 
them  in  a  bad  state ;  and  other  pictures  mounted  on  larger 
boards  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Finsdly,  what 
was  very  conclusive  was  the  fact  that  the  drawers  filled 
with  unmounted  prints  did  not  any  of  them  contain  spoilt 
prints,  although  many  of  the  pictures  had  been  produced 
eight  years  ago. 

M.  Bandoux  asks  whether  some  preventive  measures 
could  not  be  taken  to  preserve  the  print  from  the  card- 
board, bycoati.ig  tlie  latter  with  some  sort  of  preserva- 
tive, and  he  thinks  that  india-rubber  might  be  a  suitable 
material  for  the  purpose. 

My  correspondent  adds  that  for  some  time  past  he  has 
used  the  colle  ramiej  which  may  be  employed  of  a  thick 
consistence — say  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  grammes 
of  cement  to  eighty  grammes  of  water — ^and  in  this  case 
mounted  prints  dried  by  heat  do  not  become  detached. 

M.  Joseph  Deipold,  Director  of  the  Photo-engraving 
Establishment  at  the  National  Printing  Establishment  at 
lisbon,  has  just  sent  me  a  collection  of  specimens  by  the 

Srocess,  of  which  the  Photograpuig  News  published  a 
escription  in  its  last  number.  These  specimens,  which 
are  of  a  most  varied  character,  embracing  both  portraits 
and  views,  reproductions  of  monuments,  and  works  of  art, 
are  most  remarkable  in  many  ways.  They  possess  great 
detail,  much  delicacy,  an  extraordinary  relief,  and  con- 
siderable vigour.  They  may  compare  favourably  with  the 
fine  plates  produced  some  time  ago  by  M.  Charles  N^gre, 
and  at  the  present  day  by  M.  Rousselon.  We  cannot  but 
congratulate  M.  Leipold  on  these  successful  results,  and 
thank  him,  moreover,  for  publishing  to  the  world  the 
method  by  means  of  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  interesting  collec- 
tion M.  Leipold  very  modestly  attributes  the  best  part 
of  his  success  to  the  valuable  assistance  he  derived  from 
our  mutual  friend  M.  Carlos  Reivas,  the  skilful  amateur 
photographer  of  Hollegua,  whose  works  are  well  known 
in  England  and  France  by  all  those  who  visit  photographic 
exhibitions. 

It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Reivas*  very 
perfect  cliches  that  M.  Leipold  has  been  able  to  prepare 
all  the  plates  that  are  produced  in  the  National  Printing 
Office  A  Lisbon,  and  everyone  knows  that  in  mechanical 
processes  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  the  cliche  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  gentlemen  has  been  productive  of 
such  valuable  results. 

I  am  sure  all  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News 
will  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  presentation  has  just  been 
made  to  our  old  friend  Marc  Antoine  Gaudin,  whose 
works,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  con- 
tributed much  to  its  advancement.  M.  le  Baron  Tr^mont 
bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  further  sum  of 
eleven  hundred  francs  to  aid  any  savant  who  needed 


assistance  in  work  that  might  accrue  to  the  use  and  glory 
of  the  French  nation;  this  sum  has  just  been  awarded  to 
the  persevering  experimenter  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
before  me  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  2nd  December,  1874,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  grants  of  money  distributed  on  that  occasion. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  not  less  than  200  pages,  and  the 
works  which  are  herein  mentioned  belong  to  every  branch 
of  science.  There  are  few  reports  in  which  the  art  of 
photography  does  not  figure.  In  all  kinds  of  researches 
the  new  art  has  become  an  auxiliary,  and  in  some  almbst 
indispensable.  Physiology,  anatomy,  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  microscopy,  geography,  astronomy,  all  make 
use  of  the  camera,  and  every  day  the  application  becomes 
more  widespread — the  process  is  so  prompt,  so  exact, 
and  so  infallible.  In  reaoing  the  reports  one  is  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  important  rdle  that  photography 
plays  in  scientific  discoveries,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  photography  fulfils  a  most  valu- 
able function.  Ernest  Lagan. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

The  Eve  of  the  Transit. 

An  interesting  letter  from  the  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  at  Thebes,  understood  to  be  Captain  Abney, 
gives  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  preparations  on 
the  day  before  the  Transit.     He  says,  dating  Dec.  8th : — 

To-day  a  general  ^lish,  oiling,  and  duating  has  been  given  to  the 
instruments.  Everyone  has  been  surrounded  with  small  screwis, 
bolts,  sperm  oil,  uog- wheels,  brushes,  and  dusters,  from  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Such  a  furbishing  up  I  much  doubt  if  half 
the  instruments  have  ever  had  before.  Then,  too,  the  observers 
have- been  concocting  miraculous  seats  which  should  give  them  the 
greatest  ease  at  the  oritioal  time.  Chairs  with  legs  sawn  through, 
packing  oases  to  make  platforms,  barrels,  spars,  planks,  and  so  on, 
have  been  "requisitioned,"  and  the  whole  encampment  has  the 
general  aspect  of  being  supplied  with  very  Irish  furniture.  There 
has  been  a  oounoil  respecting  the  signals  to  be  given  to  the  photo- 
graphers as  to  when  they  should  expose  their  plates  for  reoordinc^ 
contact,  and  finally  it  has  been  arranged  that  Colonel  Campbell  and 
Dr.  Auvers  should  both  give  signals,  and  that  Captain  Abney 
should  be  left  to  decide  at  the  time  as  to  which  he  should  take.  The 
signals  themselves  are  not  novel.  The  colonel,  as  his  profession 
demands,  has  chosen  the  ready  means  of  firing  a  breech-loader, 
whilst  the  learned  doctor  is  to  use  a  tin  tub,  slung  up  by  poles,  as  a 
drum  whereon  he  is  to  tap.  Astronomers  I  had  always  looked  on 
as  calm,  impassive,  unexci table  beings ;  but  I  have  learned  to  look 
on  them  with  much  less  awe  since  I  find  that  they  are  not  a  separate 
race  of  men,  but  are  even  more  than  ordinarily  imeoted  mentsllv  by 
absence  of  sunlight,  or  the  loss  of  the  stars  for  an  evening.  Thus, 
I  see  out  of  my  boat  that  they  all,  one  by  one,  are  oonstantly 
nmning  out  on  tarrafirma  to  see  what  to-morrow's  prospects  may  be. 
If  constant  watching  has  any  effect  on  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  he 
certainly  will  be  bound  to  give  them  a  favourable  time  of  it  in  the 
morning. 

Since  I  last  wrote  we  haVeaU  been  hard  at  work  practising  on  the 
model  traxuifc,  both  by  night  and  day.  The  lady  astronomer  has 
been  most  zealons,  and  her  observations,  I  fancy,  will  certainly  not 
be  inferior  to  any.  The  personal  difierence  in  observation  between 
each  observer  has  been  duly  notod,  as  it  has  been  found  that  some 
observe  the  phase  of  apparent  contact  of  the  limb  of  Venus  with 
that  of  the  inn  somewhat  earlier  than  others.  The  time  of  true 
contact  will  be  deduced  as  follows : — ^Dr.  Auvers  has  a  model,  the 
exact  optical  contact  of  which  has  been  and  is  daily  determined  by 
a  small  microscope  placed  in  proper  position.  The  sun  and  plsnat 
of  course  are  represented  by  the  model,  the  former  being  represented 
by  a  circular  opening  behiad  which  is  fiashed  either  sunlight  or  else 
lamplight,  whilst  the  latter  is  simply  a  black  disc  moving  m  ttoni  of 
it,  either  by  clockwork  or  a  slow-motion  screw.  Each  observer 
tskes  a  turn  at  the  model,  his  telescope  being  some  300  yards  distant 
from  it,  and  by  signal  stops  the  movement  when  he  fancies  contact 
has  taken  place.  A  scale  attached  ii  then  read,  and  the  number  of 
seconds  noted  by  which  he  is  distant  from  the  true  estimation.  It 
is  no  joke  standing  by  the  model  in  the  daytime  and  adjasting  the 
mirror.  A  sun  which  makes  a  blackened  bulb  thermometer  rise  to 
145  degrees  is  apt  to  teei  too  warm ;  and  when  one  has  to  Csce  this 
temperature  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  desire  to  serve  science,  even  in 
such  a  minor  degree,  becomes  rather  checked.  To-day  we  have 
made  our  arrangements  for  placing  a  cordon  of  sentries  all  round 
our  camp.  No  one  will  be  admitted  or  aUnwed  inside.  Even  our 
farmyara  compnloni  have  been  cooped  up  till  ftirther  orders,  last 
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tlitir  cackling  or  quackiai;  should  disturb  us  while  Itsteniog  to  the 
tiik  of  oar  chroaotneterd.  We  rather  expected  a  Cook'A  tourist 
party  to  have  been  here  by  uow ;  probably  uad  it  been  generally 
Known  that  to-morrow  wm  an  eventful  day  in  the  scieutinc  world, 
the  attraction  of  seeing  philosophers  at  work  might  have  proved  an 
induoement  for  getting  to  Thebes  thus  early,  and  have  been  trying 
to  us.  The  only  Europeans  besides  ourselves  here  now,  however, 
are  three  French  ladies ;-  hence  we  are  in  hopes  that  our  territorv 
will  not  be  invaded  by  any  Ferriughee  pilgrims,  and  that  we  shall 
be  left  undisturbed.  The  programme  for  to-moerow  is,  a  five  o'clock 
breakfast,  then  a  general  comparison  of  chronometers,  next  a  final 
adjustment  of  instruments,  and  arrangement  of  details.  At  a 
quarter  to  seven  the  suzk^  will  appear,  and  he  will  be  watched  and 
photo^phed  till  a  quarter  to  nine,  when  the  transit  of  Venus  will 
be  flaiahed. 

Dating  on  the  9th  ultimo^  after  briefly  referring  to  the 
Buccessful  results,  he  proceeds  to  details  of  the  actual 
operation.    He  says : — 

This  morning,  long  before  daybreak,  we  all  bundled  out  of  our 
boats,  took  chronometer  comparisons,  and  aljusted  instruments.  It 
was  rather  cold,  and  pea-jackets  and  mufflers  were  quite  necessary 
to  keep  oneself  warm.  As  it  got  near  sunrise  everv  telescope  was 
pointed  towards  the  spot  where  the  sun  was  expectea,  and  at  last  he 
made  hia  appearance  in  a  delightfully  bright  sky.  Almost 
immediately  Colonel  Campbell  shouted  out,  "Here  she  is!"  and 
then  there  was  a  general  fiading  of  Venus.  She  appeared  anything 
but  a  promising  subject  for  the  purpose  at  first.  She  seemed 
literally  to  dance  about  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  her  limb  was  jagged 
like  a  saw.  They  both  appeared  elliptical  in  an  almost  extra- 
ordinary  decree,  owing  of  course  to  refraction,'  and  they  did  not  lose 
it  entirely  tiU  they  at  least  7  degrees  from  the  horizon.  Gradually 
the  limbs  of  both  got  more  and  m  tre  defined  till  Venus  looked  like  a 
small  black  pea  resting  on  a  luminous  disc.  The  sim,  however,  still 
remained  somewhat. troublesome,  particularly  to  the  photographers, 
and  it  was  not  till  just  before  internal  contact  that  he  vras  really 
steady.  The  atmosphere  of  Venus  was  distinctly  seen  at  certain 
periods.  It  showed  as  a  pale  white  circle  round  part  of  her  edge, 
and  was  totally  different  to  the  brilliant  sunlight  The  general 
remark  was  that  it  reminded  us  of  moonlight.  This  caused  a 
certain  difficulty   in  estimating   the  true  time  of   contacts,  and 

Eerhaps  any  small  discrepancy  in  observation  may  be  accounted  for 
y  this  phenomenon.    The  critical  time  for  the  photographers  was 
when  they    had  to  expose  for    the  time  of   contacts.      Colonel 
Campbell,  as  I  told  ^ou  vesterday,  agreed  to  give  a  certain  signal, 
whilst  Dr.  Auvers  literally  in  part,  deprived  himself  of  making  a 
first-rate  observation  by  kindly  sui^lementing  it  by  another.     To 
estimate  the  proper  time  fur  exposing  the  circular  plate  which  was 
to  bear  fifty  photographs  on  its  surface  without  external  aid  would 
have  been  simply  a  shot  and  nothing  m  >re.     As  it  is,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Janasen  plate  shows  ph  >tographically  very  nearly  the  true 
time  of  contact;  at  all  events  it  bears  sufficient  upon  it  to  enable  an 
estimation  of  the  true  time  to  be  made  with  comparative  facility. 
Dr.  Auvers  took  126  measurements  of  the  diameter  uf  Venus  by  the 
heliometer,   and    then  handed  the    instrument  over    to   Admiral 
.  Ommannoy  to  observe  contact,  whilst  he  stationed  himself  by  the 
photographic   hut    with    his  telescope.      There   is   one   curious 
coincidence  to  note,  and  that  is  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  observed 
the  black  drop  which  has  been  so  much  talked  about ;  a  faint  haze 
was  seen,  and  a  few  jets  of  black  springing  out  from  each  side  of  the 
point  of  contact,  but  nothing  more.    Neither  in  the  photographs  did 
It  show,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  expected.    I  fiuly  expect 
that  the  appearance  of  the  faint  li^ie  will  give  rise  to  a  long 
discussion  m  the  astronomical  world.    It  will  be  very  curious  to 
note  what  other  stations  saw.     After  copies  of  the  photographs 
have  been  taken,  the  photographic  expedition  wiU  return  home. 


ON  FINISHINQ  AND  IMPROVING  LARGE 

NEGATIVES. 
BT  oioaGB  oaonQHTON. 

I  PBK8UXB  that  as  Mr.  S.  Fry  has  tried  and  made  known  his 
Buccefs  with  the  so-called  Lambert-type  process,  others  will 
be  induced  to  try  it,  and  as  a  few  practical  directions  are 
always  of  use  in  preventing  blunders,  I  purpose  in  this 
paper  giving  my  experience  for  over  tweWe  months,  and 
practical  hints  as  to  working. 

I  say  80-caUed  Lambert-type   process,  becaose  1  cannot 
give  op  my  claim  to  having  published,  nearly  twelre  months 


say  is  (and  anyone  oan  see  if  my  oUim  is  jast  by  turning 
to  the  back  numbers  of  the  Niws,  in  which  my  paper  wa« 
published)  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  a  para- 
graph devoted  to  various  methods  I  had  adopted  for  re- 
touching or  improving  the  resulting  nescative,  and  among 
them  I  mentioned  that  I  had  found  ine  use  of  tracing  paper 
on  botn  sides  of  the  negative  an  easy  and  artistic  method 
of  obtaining  effects  which  I  could  get  by  no  other  means, 
and  exhibited  a  large-siae  negative  which  bad  been  done 
by  that  method  ;  and  there  are  more  than  one  member  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  who  can  proTe 
that  some  time  before  the  reading  of  my  paper  they  saw  in 
my  studio,  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  enlarged  negatives  with 
tracing  paper  upon  both  sides,  which  hail  been  worked  upon 
with  pencil  and  other  materials — notably  one^  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  ILL,  done  for  the  Stereopcopio  Oompany. 
However,  call  it  Lambert-type  or  any  other  name,  it  is  free 
to  all,  and  it  places  in  the  hands  of  a  photographer  of  taste 
a  wonderfully  efficient  method  of  altering  and  improving 
large  negatives  of  all  kinds,  for  life-siaed  direct  negatives 
can  be  improved,  and  made  more  artistic  (where  they  require 
it)  by  its  use,  just  as  well  as  enlarged  ones ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  of  most  value  for  improving  enlargements. 

First,  as  to  materials  required.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant is  the  tracing  paper,  and  here  I  differ  from  Moosieur 
Lambert  in  preferring  a  sample  that  is  not  transparent,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  details  of  working.  It  can 
be  obtained  at  any  artists'  oolourman;  I  get  mine  from 
Rowney's,  Rathbone  Place.  The  most  important  point  is  to 
get  it  of  even  texture  throughout,  wilhont  cloudiness;  it 
should  be  clean,  and  free  from  opaqne  spots ;  and  you  mast 
be  careful  not  to  fold  it,  or  it  will  crack,  and  the  crack  will 
become  more  opaque  than  the  other  parts,  and  so  cause  a 
lis^ht  streak  on  the  print  I  use  pencils  of  four  kinds  ( B, 
UB,  B,  and  BB),  also  powdered  lead  or  plumbago  (the  best 
I  have  used  was  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Werge,  with  his  process 
of  making  pictorial  background),  cuttle-fish  powder  or 
putty  powder,  and  plenty  of  clean  soft  carded  cotton,  or 
cotton  wool. 

Having  obtained  your  negative  and  rarnished  it  in  the 
usual  way  (and  I  neglect  no  dodge  or  expedient  to  make 
the  negative  as  perfect  as  possible,  fjr  in  my  experience  I 
find  this  method  of  retouching,  as  every  other,  will  succeed 
best  upon  good  work,  and  this  or  any  other  dodge,  wilt 
will  never  make  a  high  class  print  for  a  bad  negative),  the 
tracing  paper  is  out  to  the  siae,  and  damped  by  passing 
evenly  over  it. a  sponge  which  has  been  dipped  into  water, 
and  then  squeeaed  nearly  dry  in  the  hand.  A  brush  with 
the  ordinary  office  gum  is  run  round  the  edge  of  the 
negative  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  both  back  and 
front  (care  having  been  taken  to  clean  the  back  of  the 
negative  of  all  stains  and  dirt),  and  the  paper  is  then 
brought  into  contact  with  each  surface.  Be  careful  that  the 
gum  does  not  spread  too  much.  When  dry,  the  paper  wUl  be 
strained  quite  tight,  and  present  a  rery  agreeable  surface 
for  working  upon. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  negative  to  be  manipulated  is 

a  twenty  bv  sixteen  enlargement  of  a  lady  in  black  silk 

dress ;  the  background  is  defective  in  the  small  negative,  and 

the    enlargement    it  is   very  course  and  spotty;   the 


in 


negative  has  been  well  exposed,  and  developed  with  a  strong 
developer.  It  is  placed  on  the  retouching  desk  with  the, 
negative  side  to  be  worked  upon  first ;  with  the  H  pencil C 
go  carefully  over  the  face,  working  out  snots,  freckles,  and 
other  inequalities,  but  doing  no  more  tnan  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  mend  the  negative.  Taking  now  the  UB,  with 
bold,  decided  touches  I  put  on  all  high  lights  that  want 
decided  edgea,  sncb  as  the  lights  npon  tiie  white  ruff  round 


before  the  date  of  the  patent^  a  method  of  finishing  enlarged  |  the  neck,  the  laoe  down  the  nont  of  the  dress,  all  jewellery, 
negatives  by  working  upon  tracing  paper  upon  both  sides 
of  the  negative.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  main  object  oi 
my  paper  was  to  sive  practical  working  directions  of  a  pro- 
cess of  making  enlarged  negatives,  which  I  considered,  and 


the  liflht  upon  the  eyes,  &o.  Now  tnming  the  negative 
over,  I  take  the  B  pencil,  and  put  on  the  high  lights  upon 
the  face  boldly  and  strongly;  the  two  lights  upon  the 
forehead,  on  the  brow,  and   over  the  eyes  are  ruobed  in 


itlU  CMoaider,  tho  ema^fod  •impleat  in  working ;  what  1 1  withovt  oaie  for  tho  edgea,  bttt  with,  gmit  o«re  that  ihey 
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are  in  the  right  place,  down  the  nose,  and  apon  the  ohin, 
and  if  necessary  npon  the  cheek  bone  (in  these  sometimes 
the    B  pencil   is  not  dark  enough,  and  the  BB  will  have 
to  be  U8ed).    Haying  satisfied  myself  that   the  masses  of 
lead  are  in  their  right  places,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
opaque  than  they  are  required,  I  take  a  small  tuft  of  cotton 
wool,  and  moulding  it  into  a  rough  kind  of   stump,  dip 
it  into  the  cuttlefish    powder,   ami  lightly  rub  over  the 
lead,  rubbing  harder  upon  the  ed<es,  graduating  tbem  into 
the  paper  with    more  powder.     \Ve  will  suppose   that   the 
shaded  side  of  the  face,  and  the  shadows  under  the    eyen 
and  chin,  are   too  heavy ;    with  the  same  piece  of  wool  I 
mix  some  of  the  cuttle-fish  powder  and  plumb\go  together 
upon  a  piece  of  white  card,  and  rub  this   upon  the  tracing 
paper  over  those  parts.    You  may  ask  why  this  is  not  done 
with  the  pencil ;  but  you  will  find,  as  I  have  by  experience, 
that  the  cuttle-fish  powder  being  mixed  with  the  plumbago 
makes  it  take  to  the   paper  in  a  fine  even  layer,  without 
texture.  Any  part  of  the  drapery  that  may  want  shading 
may  be  done  in  tlie  same  way.  Now,  to  get  rid  of  the  back- 
ground, in  a  cardboard  tray  m(\de  for  the  purpose  I  mix 
equ  i\   parts  of  plumbago  and  cuttle-fish  powder,    mixing 
tlu'm  well  together  ;  rubbing  my  forefinger  into  this,  1  rub 
it  ou  the  tracing  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  carefully 
rubbing  into  the  lines  of  the  figure;  if  this  is  in  some  parts 
too   intricate   for  the  fing<^r,  1  supplement  it  with  the  BB 
pencil.  Sometimes  the  outline  requires  that  the  front  surface 
should  be  worked   upon  with  the  pencil,  but  I  find  this 
seldom  necessary.     I  prefer  the  softened  outline  obtained  by 
rubbing  the  plumbago  over  the  edges  of  the  figure  on  the 
revereoside  to  the  hard  cutting  outline,  which  is  the  result 
of  working  upon  the  surface  which  comes  into  contact  vith 
the  sensitised  paper.    Yuu  will   have  noticed  that  all    thiii 
work  has  been  upon  the  lights  of  the  negative.  Now  comes  the 
manipulation  of  the  shadows.     With  the  prepared  gum  sold 
by  artists*  colourmen,  gum  down  upon  the  reverse  side  all 
deep  shades  which  ^iU  make  the  tracing  paper  more  trans- 
parent in  those  parts,  and  so  cause  the  light  to  pass  through 
and  give  greater  depth  in  the  print ;  this  gumming  must  be 
done  with  a  large  brush,  and  with  great  decision,   bharp  de- 
cided  shadows  can  be  made  (which  are   just   like  decided 
touches  upon  the  print  with  a  full  brush  of  colour)  by 

gumming  the  very  deepest  shade  upon  the  negative  side  ; 
ut  it  wants  some  knowledge  of  drawing  to  do  this  with 
effect.  The  negative  is  now  ready  for  printing,  which  is 
dune  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  exception  that  I  take  the 
precaution  to  cut  a  rough  brown  paper  mask  to  protect  the 
oackground.  When  printed,  the  figure  is  oi  course  upon 
white  background. 

I  must  leave  the  printing-in  of  the  background,  and 
the  expedients  adopted  for  getting  effects  ot  light  and  shade 
into  them,  for  another  paper. 


on  my  own  paper  was  whiter  than  either.  This  experiment 
seems  to  suggest  that  albumenatc  of  silver  may  have  received 
more  blame  than  j  ustly  belongs  to  it. 

It  is  also  said  that  asalbumenateof  silver  is  not  dissolved 
from  the  prints  bysulphooyanide  of  ammonium,  that  salt 
is  not  safe  as  a  fixing  agent.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
an  experiment  I  made  two  years  since.  I  fixed  two  ordinary 
albumenized  prints,  one  with  hypo  soda,  and  the  other  witn 
lulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  well  rinsed  them  for  about 
half  an  hour.  I  then  hung  them  both  in  a  strong  light,  an 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  large  glass  room  for  nearly  a  year, 
ami  whilst  the  one  hxed  with  hypo  soda  had  become  slightly 
yellow,  that  fixed  with  sulphooyanidd  of  ammonium  re- 
mained p'^rfectly  white,  which  seems  to  suggest  either  that 
albumenate  of  silver  has  been  much  calumniated,  or  that 
sulphocyanide. of  ammonium  dissolves  it  out  of  the  print. 


ALBUMEN  riBi2SC75  GELATINE,  AND  FIXING  WITH 
SULrUuCYANlDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 


ENAMELLING  CARTES. 

BT   A    CLTDESDALS    LADDIS. 

Glban  a  plate  glass  with  dry  whiting,  coat  with  enamel 
collodion,  varnish  the  plate  with  spirit  varnish  (I  find  the 
French  Soehnee  varnish  the  best).     The  plate  should  now 
be  perfectly  tran^tparent,    without  any  streaks.     Immerse 
the  print  in  warm  T^elatine,  about  the  strength  of 

Gelatine  ...         ...         ...         ...         1  ounce 

Water       ...         ...         ...         ...         8  ounces 

Put  the  print  in  contact  with  the  varuished  plate.  Squeeze 
out  the  air-bells  and  superfluous  gelatints  wtb  a  glass  rod. 
Lay  aside  in  a  dry  place  for  one  hour,  then  coat  the  back 
of  the  print  with  warm  gelatine  paste.  Put  the  dry  mount 
in  contact  with  the  print,  and  quickly  put  all  in  a  strong 
printing. frame,  and  put  as  much  preesure  as  the  plate 
glass  will  bear.  Let  it  remain  in  the  frame  for  two  hours; 
then  take  it  out  and  leave  in  a  diy  place.  When  dry,  the 
carte.^  will  leave  the  glass  of  their  own  accord ;  no  heat 
must  be  used. 

Another  Mode. — Alter  the  plate  has  been  Tarnished  as 
above,  cover  the  varnish  witli  a  coat  of  warm  gelatine. 
Immerse  the  mounted  cartes  In  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
roll  them  in  a  coarse  towel,  and,  while  damp  and  pliable, 
put  in  contact  with  the  gelatinised  plate.  I  sometimes  wet 
the  plate  with  water  to  draw  out  air-bells,  but  I  think  the 
most  brilliant  results  are  got  when  no  water  is  used.  If 
the  cartes  are  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  cameo  press, 
the  print  can  be  mounted  on  strong  drawing-paper,  and 
remounted  after  being  raised.  I  have  tried  all  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  enamelling  that  I  have  seen  in  the  journali^, 
but  found  them  very  troublesome  and  uncertain.  And  on 
seeing  how  easily  a  varnished  negative  left  the  glass  when 
put  in  warm  water  led  me  to  try  how  a  varnished  plate 
would  do  for  enamelling.  And  I  think  that  if  some  of 
our  star  photographers  would  give  it  a  fair  trial,  they 
would  find  it  more  certain,  less  troublesome,  and  the  result 
more  brilliant. 


BT   0.    DUBAKD. 


It  is  generally  thought  that  the  undissolved  albuminate  of 
silver  la  one  cause  of  a  print  upon  albuminised  paper  turiiing 
vellow.  1  am  not  about  to  deny  this,  but  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing experiment. 

I  printed,  fixed«  and  washed  a  print  upon  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper,  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  manner,  one  upon 
my  own  sensitised  albamenised  paper,  and  one  upon  papei 
coated  with  insoluble  gelatine.  I  tnen  suspended  the  three 
printa  in  a  large  well-corked  jar  (glass)  ocntaining  at  the 
bottom  water  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  the  prints  did  not  touch 
the  water  by  two  or  three  inches.  The  jar  was  then  placed 
in  a  strong  light  that  lell  upon  the  th.ee  prints  equally. 
After  several  months  I  removed  them  from  the  jar,  and  all 
three  had  become  slightly  yellow  from  the  long-oontinued 
action  of  (he  damp  air.  I  expected  the  gelatine  print  would 
have  kept  whiter  than  the  others,  bat  it  was  auite  as  yellow 
as  the  cue  on  ordinary  albumeniaed  paper,  wnilai  the  print 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THK  MAGIC  IiANTERN. 

BT  J.  U.   BIQQS. 

Photoorapht  affords  a  ready  means  of  producing  slides 
for  dissolving  yiews  or  for  use  in  the  single  lantern,  pos- 
sessing an  amount  of  detail  and  a  truthfulness  which 
cannot  bo  approached  by  the  most  skilful  artist,  the  only 
drawback  to  them  being  the  want  of  colour.  By  a  combi- 
nation of  handwork  and  photography,  however,  many 
excellent  coloured  designs  may  be  executed,  possessing 
very  great  delicacy  and  finish. 

I  have  tried  every  process  for  the  production  of  lantern 
slides  which  I  have  heard  of,  including  painting  in  varnish 
colours  and  in  water  colours,  transferring  by  diaphanic 
and  vitremanie  and  photography,  both  alone  and  with 
hand- drawing.  Of  these,  water  colours  may  be  discarded 
altogether  as  being  devoid  of  brilUano^,  and  diaphanie  as 
superseded  by  the  more  f adle  and  satudbustory  process  of 
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yitremanie.  Some  excellent  designs  are  sold  for  this  last 
by  a  London  finn,  but  the  price — ^iive  shillings  for  a  sheet 
of  twelve  subjects — is  ratner  high,  and  the  instructions 
iflsued  for  the  manipulations  are  anything  but  clearly  and 
fully  explained.  In  one  paper  supplied  with  the  designs 
directions  are  given  for  wetting  the  glass  before  applying 
the  transfer,  while  in  another  description  of  the  process 
no  mention  is  made  of  wetting  the  glass.  Some  of  the 
mechanical  slides,  too,  appear  to  be  printed  the  wroDg 
way — for  instance,  in  the  **  Court  of  Beasts,^'  where  the 
animals  are  intended  to  pass  before  the  lion,  the  latter  is 
printed  with  the  face  turned  one  way  and  the  beasts  the 
opposite ;  but  as  the  fixed  glass  having  the  lion  on  it  and 
the  sliding  glass  bearing  the  animals  must  be  used  face  to 
face  in  the  lantern,  whereby  the  relative  directions  are 
reversed,  the  beasts  when  moving  forward  will  come,  as  it 
were,  from  behind  the  lion,  whereas  they  should  advance 
facing  him. 

In  producing  slides  by  hand  in  varnish  colours  the  chief 
difficulty  appears  to  be  drawing  on  the  small  discs  of 
glass  outlines  which  will  bear  magnifying  to  the  required 
degree,  without  becoming  glaringly  coarse  and  obtrusive ; 
photography,  however,  affords  a  ready  means  of  getting 
over  the  di&culty,  and  I  have  found  the  following  methods 
of  applying  it  produce  excellent  results.  A  design  of  any 
subject  required  is  drawn  accurately  and  neatly  on  a 
smooth  white  piece  of  paper,  in  pencil  or  Indian  ink, 
within  a  circle  of  nine  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  to  be  represented  by 
black,  whether  in  full  depth  or  any  gradation,  are  drawn 
in ;  this  is  then  copied  as  a  reduced  negative  of  the  size 
suited  to  the  lantern  employed,  in  the  camera  and  trans- 
parencies obtained  by  the  wet  or  dry  plate  process  or  by 
using  carbon  tissue.  The  designs  are  then  varnished  with 
negative  varnish,  and  coloured  brilliantly  with  proper 
varnish  colours. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  execution  of  the  drawings 
on  paper,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  is  a  very  easy  matter 
compared  with  working  on  a  slippery  glass  surface  and  of 
only  one-third  the  size.  Having  made  a  chromatrope 
frame,  in  which  the  glasses  are  movable,  and  one  pair  may 
be  readily  substituted  for  another,  I  have  used  the  method 
described  for  producing  the  various  patterns. 

The  transparencies  are  printed  by  the  carbon  process 
generally,  on  pieces  of  thin  glass  three  and  a  half  inches 
square,  and  are  then  cut  exactly  to  the  size  required  for 
fitting  accurately  in  the  revolving  brass- work.    This  re- 

S aires  some  care,  as  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  disc 
tkould  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  in  diameter,  but 
the  centre  of  the  design  and  the  centre  of  the  disc  should 
actually  coincide. 

Another  way,  which  I  have  found  very  convenient  for 
producing  the  chromatrope  glasses,  is  to  draw  the  original 
design  on  paper  in  Indian  ink  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a 
negative,  all  parts  to  be  coloured  or  transparent  being 
perfectly  black.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  take  copies 
in  the  camera  of  a  size  suited  to  the  lantern  in  which  tney 
are  to  be  used,  and  to  cut  and  colour  them  as  before 
described. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  method  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  I  will  give  the  details  of  a 
dissolving  effect  produced  by  it,  which  I  think  is  somewhat 
novel.  -  A  swan  is  drawn  in  outline  with  Indian  ink  on 
paper,  within  a  circle  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  shaded 
to  represent  the  ordinary  bird  familiar  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  together  with  the  water  on  which  he  swims 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  paper  being  left  white 
in  all  parts  which  are  to  be  coloured  or  transparent.  From 
this  two  positive  transparencies  of  the  exact  size  required 
for  the  lantern  are  obtained.  In  No.  1  the  sky,  water, 
and  scenery,  as  well  as  the  beak  and  legs  (where  visible) 
of  the  bird,  are  appropriately  coloured,  and  the  plumage 
and  reflection  in  the  water  painted  black.  In  Mo.  2  the 
Mkj  and  scenery  are  stopped  out  with  black,  also  the  water. 


except  the  reflection  of  the  bird.  No.  1  is  shown  on  the 
screen  first,  the  swan  then  appearing  as  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  black  swans  abound  and  a  white  one  would 
indeed  be  a  rara  avis.  The  light  from  the  second  lantern, 
in  which  No.  2  is  placed,  is  gradually  uncovered,  and  the 
swan  slowly  changes  his  plumage  from  black  to  white,  the 
scenery,  sky,  &c.,  undergoing  no  change. 


REMOViNG  STOP  DURING  EXPOSURE. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  Bee  by  Mr.  Vilee's  letter  in  this  week*»i 
Nsws  that  he  has  fonnd  the  great  advantage  of  removing 
the  diaphragm  dnriuki  exposure.  The  operation  is  rendered 
more  simple  and  certain  by  drilling  a  hole  tbroagh  the  pro- 
jection on  the  stop,  and  tying  a  piece  of  thread  therein,  the 
use  of  which  is  obvious.  I  have  succeeded  in  moving  the 
rotating  stops  of  alindscape  lens  during  the  exposure  of  dry 
plates,  and  the  resulting  negatives  were  perfectly  sharp,  the 
exposure  being  lessened  from  ten  minutes  to  four. 

BolUngtvn^  Jan,  4th^  1875.  J.  Brier,  Jun. 

PS. — Here  is  an  idea  for  the  improvement  of  **  coUodio- 
chloride'*  which  maybe  of  interest,  as  you  discovered  that 
useful  process.  The  presence  of  those  very  deliquescent 
nitrates  in  the  emulsion  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block, 
and  they  can  be  removed  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
removed  from  Mr.  Bolton's  emulsion.  J.  B. 

[The  presence  of  deliquescent  nitrates  is  at  times  un- 
doubtedly troul)U!Some  whoa  the  collodion-chloride  is  em- 
ployed for  printing  on  opal  glass,  and  possibly  might  be 
got  rid  of  in  the  way  suggested  — Ed.] 


TESTING  NEW  PROCESSES. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  space  for  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Young^s  proposal  in  your  laot  number,  and  your 
editorial  remarks  on  the  same  subjtct? 

The  proposal  that  every  new  process  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  and  reported  upon  by  competent  judu^ns  ia  one  which 
must  meet  with  the  approval,  not  only  of  a<lvanced  photo- 
graphers, who  are,  notwithstanding  their  ''strange  conserva- 
tism,*' willing  and  anxious  to  adopt  any  real  improvement, 
but  also  of  every  honest  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a  new 
process  which,  in  bis  own  hands,  has  proved  a  success,  and 
which  he  believes  would  be  valuable  to  others. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Young  that  it  Would  be 
neceesary  tor  fifty  different  photograph  'rs  to  try  (and 
report  upon)  a  proposed  improvemeut,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  adopted  with  confidence  by  others.  Surely  the  verdict 
of  five  ^^  good  men  and  true"  should  be  enough  to  enable 
others  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false. 

If  a  committee  officially  connected  with  the  Photographic 
Society  coul 1 1  be  formed  to  test  and  report  upon  auy  new 
process  or  alleged  improvement,  it  would,  I  think,  go  far  to 
do  away  with  *Mhat  strange  conseivatism  which  looks 
askance  at  everything  i  ew,"  and  would  be  the  means  of 
introducing  muny  real  improvements,  while  we  should  cea«c 
to  hear  the  bitter  complaints  of  those  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  the  unprincipled  "•  process-monger.*'  At  the  same 
time,  the  certainty  of  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  an  honour- 
able body  of  men  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  time  and  means  at  command  to  devote  both,  to 
the  task  of  solving  some  of  the  difficult  problems  met  with 
in  the  daily  practice  of  photography. 

But  we  must  not  always  expect  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
every  improvenent,  and  give  nothing  in  return.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  obtaining,  without  fee  or 
reward,  valuable  technical  instruction  and  information, 
which  are  the  result  of  patient  study  and  costly  experiment. 
Let  the  sale  of  a  new  process  or  improvement  which-  has 
stood  the  proposed  test  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  and 
honourable  bargain,  and  the  "  man  with  the  seotet  process'^ 
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will  no  longer  be  ragnrdad  as  nn  enemy  ngainst  whom  we 
a  wit  declare  war. 

Nor  do  1  aee  any  neoeauiy  that  the  inrentor  or  diacorerer 
of  a  leoret  prooeae  be  regarded  aa  an  enemy  by  the  pho- 
tographic preaa.  Should  the  time  arrtye  when  diaooYeries 
or  improYemeuta  oeaae  to  be  made,  no  reoord  of  progress 
would  be  required.  I  would  sufffest  that  if  an  inventor 
cannot  ^ord,  or  doea  not  feel  aispoaed,  to  give  away  his 
diaooTery,  that  he  should  name  a  oertain  time  during  which 
he  deaires  his  process  should  remain  a  trade  secret,  after 
which  let  it  be  freely  published  and  discussed  in  the 
journals  devoled  to  photography. 

Apologiaing  for  occupying  ao  much  of  your  space,-* 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  B.  J.  EnwAaDS. 


Taa  Photooraphic  Society.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  eveoiDg  next,  a  paper  on  a  very  impor- 
tant and  intarevtiog  subject  will  be  reaa  by  Mr.  O.  Hooper. 
The  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  origin,  aim,  and 
achievement*  of  the  Photograpbio  Society,  with  suggestioDS  for 
ita  further  expansion.  Mr.  Bpiller  will  exhibit  a  new  light, 
possessing  eonstderable  actinic  value,  which  promiaes  to  be  of 
nae  in  photography.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Woodbnry's 
illness  will  again  delay  his  paper  on  experiments  with  coloured 
media. 

South  London  Photoobaphio  SociBTV.—Tbe  first  meeting 
of  this  Society  for  the  new  session,  just  commencing,  will  take 
place  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on 
Thursday,  January  Htb,  when,  after  the  routieo  basinest,  a 
"Dopniar  ovenfng"  (to  which  ladies  an'1  friends  will  be 
aaroitted)  will  be  given,  oonsietingof  an  exhibition,  by  members 
and  others,  of  lantern  slides,  by  toe  lime  light,  on  a  large  scale. 
Tickets  (free)  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  members,  or 
from  the  Hon.  Sec ,  Mr.  Kdwin  Gocking,  57,  Qaeen*s  Road, 
Peck  ham. 

PuoTooRAPHBaa'  BBNivoLEirr  Ab8ooxation.~A  distribution 
of  prises,  something  in  the  manner  of  en  Art  Union,  is  s'lortly 
to  take  place  in  conneotion  with  the  Photographers*  Denevolent 
Society.  We  understand  that  upwards  of  600  prises  will  be 
distributed,  chiefly  consisting  of  choice  photographs.  An 
announcement  in  our  business  columns  gives  details  of  the 
entertainment  which  will  be  provided  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sbcbbt  Paooiasaa.— Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  invited  a 
committee  of  photographers  to  test  and  report  upon  his  secret 
method  of  treating  toe  nitrate  bath  so  as  to  maintain  a 
perfect  working  condition  without  change.  Such  a  course 
proves  aatisfactorily  the  abtolute  oonfldenee  which  he  himnelt 
possesses  in  the  excellence  of  his  method,  and  in  the  fact 
that  his  secret  is  worth  its  pri^. 

A  **  Okramt  PiOTuas/'— a  recent  lecturer  remarked  that 
**  some  of  these  people  didn't  know  their  own  iropeifeetions,  as 
the  fat  old  lady  who  said  to  the  photographer ~'  I  want  tit  ho 
brought  out  light,  airy,  and  ethereal !  '—and  who  was  assured 

»tbe  photographer  that  she  would  make  a  most  'dreamy 
Bture.  *' 


%ti  €ttmi\fanbtnU, 


J   NniaoN.— It  is  somewhat  diflonlt  to  give  you  full  information 

in  relation  to  the  bailding  or  a  studio,  within  the  neo'^ssery  limits 

of  an  answer  in  this«4umn.    Assnminir  that  yon  have  full  com- 

niand  of  pMitionf  we  should  reeommend  something  like  the  ful* 

lowing  :~Ba{ld  the  studio  with  a  ridge-roof,  standing  east  and 

west,  so  that  the  principal  light  shall  oome  from  the  north ;  let  it 

be  26  Ibet  long,  13  feet  wMe.  6  feet  high  at  the  eavss,  and 

18  feet  high  at  the  ridae.    Opaqae  at  each  end.    On  the  north 

side  and  roof  let  6  feet  be  epeqae  at  saoh  end,  the  rest  glass  to 

within  2  feet  of  the  floor;  sonth  roof  opaqne;  south  side  may 

have  8  or  10  foot  of  itIass  coming,  as  on  the  other  side,  to  within 

2  feet  of  the  ground.    Both  ends  may  then  be  used  %rith  bacic* 

groaade.  Mit  the  baekgrottad  at  the  west  end  will  probably  most 

comaenly  be  useful.     The  Belgium  sheet  glees  will  answir 

vaU-eava  21-ouBoeghMS.    It  is  ohsap^  bnt  we  cannot  tell  yon 
thepredas  price. 


R.  R.  Pattison.— We  cannot  with  any  osrtsinty  tell  yon  of  whom 
you  may  obtain  views  of  LUndudno  and  Weston-enper-Marc. 
rossibly  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Sqoare,  coiud  supply 
you.  We  belisve  that  Messrs.  Csthersll  and  Pritchard,  of 
Chester,  have  published  many  Welsh  views. 

O.  Brooks.— There  are  several  Warwick  Streets  in  London,  but 
we  do  not  know  much  of  them  personally.  So  far  as  we  believe, 
there  is  a  Catholio  chapel  in  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  but 
wo  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  officia'ing  priest.  It  is  probsblo 
that  yon  will  obtiin  all  the  information  you  de«ire  from  the 
Catholio  Directory,  which  any  bDokseller  wiU  obtain  for  you. 

K.  (Madrss). — ^The  yellow  dtaoolouration  of  your  prints  is  due  to 
the  use  of  dishes  for  wsshing  the  unfixed  pnnts  wnich  have  b«'ea 
contaminated  with  hypo.  The  dishes  have  probably  been  used 
before  for  washing  prints  after  fixation,  and  slight  traces  of  hypo 
cling  to  them,  sufficient  to  oaoso  this  yellow  discolouration  of 
unfixed  prints  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The  same  cause 
would  prevent  any  appearance  of  milkiness  when  the*  prints  were 
placed  m  the  dishes.  Dishes  used  for  holding  hypo,  and  for  wash- 
ing mints  whilst  any  trace  of  hypo  is  present,  should  never  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

T.  S.  M.  O. — Registration  is  of  no  servloo  whatever  in  relation  to 
anv  picture  in  which  you  do  not  legally  poRsess  the  copyright, 
ana  you  do  not  possess  any  e  >pyrignt  in  portraits  tiken  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business.  You  cannot  prevent  a  customer  getting 
his  portrait,  which  you  may  have  taken  to  bis  order,  copied  at 
any  place  he  may  chooM.  To  secure  a  copyright  in  a  portrait 
you  must  cither  have  produ'sed  it  at  your  own  choice,  ana  not  to 
the  order  of  a  customer,  or  you  must  have  secured  an  agreement 
in  writing  with  your  customer,  reserving  the  copyright  to  yon, 
and  socti  agreement  must  l>e  registered  at  Stationers*  Hall. 

J.  C.  S. — The  statements  in  the  abstract  in  question  are  a  little 
obscure ;  but  it  seoms  probable  that  the  iodide  solution  should  bo 
washed  off  after  fiowing. 

R.  BAiLB8.->It  is  a  matter  in  which  we  fear  that  we  cannot  give 
efficient  advice.  If  a  tradesman  be  dishonest  or  negligent,  Kt.ti 
after  receiving  cash  neglect  to  forward  goods,  he  riskn  brinpncr 
himself  wilhm  ttio  operntion  of  the  law,  we  should  think;  but 
what  furra  of  legal  procedure  is  necessary  w#  c«nnu  say.  It 
possibly  may  be  a  civil  action  to  recover  the  money,  or  it  may  tn?  a 
oriiDinal  action  for  obtaining  money  under  falne  pretenoett.  X 
lawver  alone  can  decide,  and  that  after  considerint^  all  the  dot  ult 
of  the  case.  Possibly  farther  pressure  and  some  patience  may 
meet  the  case. 

O.  £.  D. — The  cases  of  fading  in  carbon  printa  t'l  which  yon  rc'er 
were  not  examples  of  fading  at  all.  It  simply  happened  thut 
amongst  the  earliest  examples  of  Swan's  ppKoas  wore  some  iu 
which  the  image  was  attached  to  the  p<iper  by  some  imperf«>ct 
cementing  material,  and  portions  of  the  imaire  exfoliated.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  pigmeat  pri  ts  may  fade  if  fugitive 
colours  are  employed  in  prepar  ng  the  tissue ;  but  if  carUm 
actually— or,  inde<>d.  any  permanent  pigment— be  employe!, 
there  is  no  risk  of  fiuung. 

R.  L. — Glue  has  been  found  best  for  mounting  enariM^IIed  prints 
and  the  eolder  it  Ia  used  the  less  likely  i«  it  to  inien'ere  with  tho 
glassy  surface  of  the  enamel.  If  tho  prints  are  pcrfuetly  Hzitl 
and  washed,  they  are,  we  should  think,  more  likely  to  U*  p«'rmiiient 
after  enamelling,  as  it  must  preserve  ihem,  to  some  «*xieot,  tmu 
atmospheric  influences. 

D.  F.  O. — We  cannot  with  propriety  re.*  >mmoni  on«^  luanufaetoror 
of  commercial  dry  plates  as  superior  toothers.  We  have  tfivrn 
reports  at  various  times  of  tho  results  wo  have  witDeMkud,  but  wo 
cannot  undertake  to  give  any  comparative  estimate  of  the  rtilativo 
qualities  of  the  pUtes  of  different  manufacturers. 

P.  J. — So  fares  experience  has  gone,  it  is  much  in  favour  of  thi 
plan  of  removing  the  stop  dunng  exposure.  The  exposure  with 
rull  aperture  is  of  course  vnry  much  shorter  than  with  a  stop. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  using  a  lens  of  two  and  a-lnlf  inches 
diameter,  and  with  a  stop  of  half-inch  aperture,  a  .30-iieC'»nd«* 
exposure  is  required ;  with  full  aperture,  2  seooods  wotild  b«  suf- 
flment.  If,  then,  you  give  the  satee  plate  25  seconds  with  the 
etop,  and  I  second  full  aperture,  it  should  t>e  just  as  f nlly  exposed, 
witn  the  incidental  advantage  of  a  somewhat  softened  deflnitiuo, 
the  result  of  some  spherical  aberration.  It  is  doubtless  possible 
to  devise  some  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  st<ip  may 
be  removed  without  the  risk  of  vibration.  A  comMpondent, 
suggests  pnlltng  it  out  with  a  piece  of  strinir.  If  the  lens 
were  sligntly  twisted  R>und  in  the  flange,  so  that  the  stop 
inclined  to  one  side  instead  of  being  quite  vertical,  it  would 
be  more  easily  removed. 

A  Pni^rm  —We  do  not  know  of  any  means  which  will  make  a 

gold  toning  bath  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  k*y>p 

well.    An  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  very  soon  precipi* 

tatee,  especially  when  kept  in  the  light. 

T.  S.  Hi<:xs.'— Received  i  many  thanks.    The  matter  shall  have 

our  earlyVitention. 
RsiBivBD '  *''Ahotographic  Mosaics,"  18*3,  and  **  Wilson's  Lantern 


Joomeye."     \ 
Seversl  Corraspoivsats  in 


our  next. 
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Sil^e  i^0t0gr8ptk  "gtbji,  J^tiuarg  15, 1875. 
i*hoto(tRaphy  in  and  out  of  the  studio. 

The  Return  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Observers. 

Now  that  we  have  heard  of  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  most 
of  oar  Transit  of  Venus  expeditions,  and  are  in  daily  expec- 
tuitions  of  hearing  the  results  of  the  calculations  based 
upon  the  observations  made — whether,  that  is,  we  are  still 
about  ninety  raQlious  of  miles  from  the  sun,  or  whether  the 
distance  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  or,  the  other  way, 
very  much  under- estimated — we  repeat,  now  that  the  ob- 
servers have  done  their  work,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
calculators  to  be  completed,  it  is  time,  wo  think,  to 
consider  how  best  the  services  rendered  by  the  enter- 
prising scientific  men  who  went  out  on  our  behalf  are 
to  be  acknowledged.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  of  those 
who  have  gone  abroad  who  has  devoted  less  than  three 
months  of  his  tim^  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
Probably  those  who  went  into  Egypt  were  best  off, 
but  these  have  been  away  from  their  home  during  the 
most  unpleasant  season  for  several  months,  and  have 
suffered  many  privations  in  the  cause  of  science  which 
were  far  from  insignificant.  But  others  were  worse  off 
still.  Even  Lord  Lindsay*8  lot,  who  went  out  in  his 
own  yacht  to  the  Mauritius,  under  comparatively  com- 
fortable circumstances,  is  scarcely  on^  to  be  envied,  for 
sailing  about  in  a  tiny  vessel  among  the  Indian  seas 
would  not  suit  everybody's  taste.  Then  there  are  those 
who  went  to  New  Zealand ;  and,  less  enviable  still,  the 
exploring  party  established  on  Kerguelen's  Land — the 
Island  of  Desolation,  as  it  is  aptly  called — uninhabited, 
out  of  the  course  of  ships,  with  little  else  but  barren 
rocks  and  dreary  icebergs  to  meet  the  eye,  and  with  a 
coast  so  stormy  and  inhospitable,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  effect  a  landing  at  all.  Father  Perry, 
one  of  the  professors  at  Stonyhurst  College,  and  well 
known  as  a  careful  astronomer  and  skilled  mathematician, 
is  in  command  of  the  little  party  of  explorers  that  have 
cast  their  lot  on  this  barren  island,  which  is  somewhat 
indefinitely  described  by  sailors  as  being  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Being  at  such  a  southern  point,  observations  from 
this  station  will  be  of  singular  importance,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  foggy  and  moist  weather,  which  pre- 
vails here  for  most  of  the  year,  will  not  have  prevented 
the  taking  of  photographic  and  other  records.  Of  course 
wc  have  no  news  yet  from  this  station,  and  it  may  be  a 
month  or  two  before  we  obtain  any,  for  a  ship  must  be 
8»Mit  out  specially  from  Cape  Town  to  fetch  the  little  party 
h'jme,  f^nd  the  stormy  and  treacherous  nature  of  the  seas 
hear  the  Antartic  is  proverbial.  We  can  never  adequately 
n^corapense  men  who  thus  volunteer  on  so  hazardous  a 
d«ity;  but  let  us  hope  that  Government  and  the  Royal 
Society  will  come  forward  to  do  their  best,  and  acknow- 
lt»«l«;e  as  well  as  they  can  the  important  services  rendered. 
NVe  know  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Royal  Society  to  el "Ct 
but  fifteen  new  fellows  every  year,  and  if  this  number 
cm  not  be  increased  for  once,  we  hope  that  this  year, 
at  any  rate,  we  may  see  among  the  new  fellows  a  large 
number  of  those  who  aided  most  in  the  recent  observa- 
tions of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  and  thus  contributed  towards 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
problems  of  modern  times. 


NOTE  OX  THE  CAUSE  OF  METALLIC  SPOTS  IN 

ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

BY  M.    A.   DAVANNE.* 

Mant  explanations  have  already  been  given  of  the  causes 
of  spots  which  appear  on  positive  prints,  more  especially 
in  delicate  half-tones  and  in  vignette  pictures.    To-day  I 

'  Bulletin  4e  la  Societe  Frantaise. 


have  to  call  attention  to  a  cause  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  follow  out  for  some  months,  and  which  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  explanation  given  by  M.  A. 
Girjird  and  myself  some  time  ago,  namely,  that  the  spots 
are  due  to  metallic  particles. 

Having  to  produce  a  large  number  of  positive  prints,  I 
provided  myself  with  a  ream  of  paper  which  furnished  me 
every  day  specimens  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  spots,  so 
that  ample  opportunity  was  permitted  of  a  thorough 
examination,  which,  I  believe,  has  guided  me  to  the  truth. 
These  spots  I  found  sometimes  isolated,  although  very 
numerous  in  the  delicate  half-tones  and  in  the  skies  of  my 
prints  —  sometimes  grouped  by  chance,  like  a  constellation  ; 
sometimes,  too,  they  occupied  the  same  relative  position, 
in  one  or  several  straight  lines.  It  was  this  regular  state 
of  things  tbat  especially  attracted  my  attention,  as  it  could 
not  have  happened  by  chance ;  for  if  the  spots  disseminated 
in  groups  might  be  attributed  to  metallic  particles  them- 
selves spread  in  the  bath,  such  could  not  be  the  case  with 
a  series  of  spots  affecting  the  regular  form  of  a  straight 
line,  or  curve ;  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  look 
about  for  some  extraneous  cause. 

In  the  prints  most  covered  with  white  spots  the  albu- 
menized  surface  of  the  paper  does  not  present  any 
peculiarity.  Rarely  indeed  do  you  distinguish  the  central 
black  spot,  whence  the  stain  proceedn,  from  the  white  halo 
which  produces  what  we  term  iron  spots ;  but  if  you 
examine  the  paper  by  transmitted  light  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifier,  you  will  find,  as  a  general  rule,  the  centre  of  a 
darker  colour,  and,  turning  the  print  round,  you  will  see  a 
black  speck  at  the  back  of  the  sheet.  This  black  metallic 
spot,  of  an  aluost  microscopic  nature,  is  formed  of  reduced 
silver  by  another  metallic  particle  much  finer  still,  which 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  sheet  before  it  is  sensitized. 
The  foreign  metal  reacts  upon  the  salts  of  silver,  cither  at 
the  period  of  sensitizing  or  later  on,  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation,  and  the  reaction  is  shown  by  a  white  halo. 
The  quantity  of  matter  is  so  minute  that  it  is  generally 
visible  only  in  the  palest  halftones.  How  have  these 
metallic  particles  become  encrusted  on  the  back  of  the 
paper?  is  now  the  question  to  be  solved.  We  can  only 
reply  to  it  by  an  hypothesis,  which,  however,  is  such  a 
logical  one,  that  it  will  readily  obtain  belief. 

AVe  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  these  spots 
generally  exist  before  the  prints  are  mounted  upon  card- 
board, which  at  once  relieves  the  latter  from  all  blame  in 
the  matter.  They  cannot  result  from  manipulations 
undertaken  in  the  studio  of  the  photographer  himself,  for 
all  the  sheets  do  not  appear  injured  in  the  same  fashion  ; 
and  1  have  tried  the  papers  of  two  different  manufacturers 
under  the  same  conditions,  one  of  them  always  giving  me 
spots,  and  the  other  none  at  all;  the  reason  of  their 
appearance  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  photo- 
grapher. If  we  go  further  back,  and  pasjj  to  tlni  work- 
shop of  the  albumenizer,  we  find  it  impossible  to  a«Mide 
this  worthy  man  either,  for  the  side  of  the  pa|»er  th  it  is 
albumenized  is  rarely  marked  with  a  meialiio  puiut ;  tliid 
is  always  on  the  back.  Moreover,  the  two  papers  wiiioh 
we  have  experimented  with  were  albumenized  at  the  s  ime 
place,  and  one  only  of  them  proved  to  be  of  a  spotty 
character  ;  the  other,  coming  from  another  manufactun-r, 
was  quite  free  from  these  imperfections.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  pronounce  otherwise  than  that  the  cause  of  the 
spots  is  to  be  found  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  itself. 

If  we  push  our  examination  further,  we  find  that  these 
same  papers,  full  of  spots  on  the  back,  present  but  very 
rarely  these  faults  on  the  face,  and  much  more  rarely, 
apparently,  than  the  best  papci*s  of  any  other  foreign 
manufactory,  a  circumstance  that  proves  that  the  paper 
pulp  is. prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  that  the  rags 
first  of  all  are  carefully  selected  and  purified.  The  cause 
of  the  spots  can  scarcely  exist,  therefore,  in  the  pulp  itself. 
It  probably  arises  during  the  period  between  the  moment 
that  the  pulp  is  made  into  sheets  and  the  time  it  is 
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delivered  oyer  to  be  albamenized.  The  spots,  no  doubt, 
are  due  to  the  use  of  the  endless  metallic  plates  that 
receive  the  pulp,  or  to  the  cylinders  that  dry  the  sheets,  or 
those  that  polish  them. 

We  believe  that  the  last  words  of  this  research  must  be 
added  by  the  manufacturer,  who  might  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  vexing  defects,  either  by  instituting  experi- 
ments, or  by  examining  microscopically  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  which  would  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  recognition  of  the 
metal  that  gives  rise  to  the  spots.  If  it  is  brass,  it  comes 
from  the  endless  metallic  plates ;  if  iron,  from  the  cylin- 
ders ;  and  if  zinc,  from  the  pressing  of  the  material.  Or 
there  may  be  c  i.itact,  in  a  manner  that  I  cannot  explain, 
between  the  back  of  the  paper  and  metallic  particles 
detached  by  the  frames  on  which  the  sheets  are  placed. 

[M.  Davanne  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  some  examples  of  the  spots,  very 
much  enlarged  by  means  of  M.  Van  Tenac^s  reflectoscope, 
which,  permits  of  throwing  upon  a  screen  enlargements 
from  opaque  objects,  such  as  a  carte  or  cabinet  photo- 
graph. Ihis  invention,  which  is  certainly  a  very  practical 
affair,  has  already  been  described  by  our  Paris  Corre- 
spondent.— Ed.  p.  .N.] 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A   LEITER    TO    A    YOUNG 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

BT  ALEXANDER  S.  MACKAT.* 

Mt  Dear  Friend, — According  to  promise,  I  now  send 
you  a  few  notes  upon  photographic  art.  You  are  aware 
that  practically  1  have  no  knowledge  of  photography 
whatever,  but  as  you  have  some  confidence  in  my  expe- 
rience in  my  own  business,  I  shall  give  you  at  random 
whatever  occurs  to  me  as  having  a  bearing  upon  those 
studies  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  1  shall  hrst  of  all 
say  a  few  words  regarding  schools  of  thought.  Sir 
JoBhua  Reynolds,  in  his  first  discourse,  truly  remarks, 
'^  Every  seminary  of  learning  may  be  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  of  floating  knowledge, 
where  every  mind  may  imbibe  somewhat  congenial  to  its 
own  original  conceptions." 

Let  us  see  thon,  where  this  atmosphere  may  be  most 
freely  and  advantageously  inhaled.  To  those  out  of  the 
pale  of  art.  picture  galleries  are  fast  becoming  sources  of 
art  education  ;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  by  such  means  that  a 
knowledge  commensurate  with  the  growing  desire  for  in- 
tellectual improvement  can  adequately  be  obtained.  From 
the  statistical  accounts  published  from  time  to  time,  we  see 
how  largely  those  institutions  are  visited  by  the  public. 
With  a  well  compiled  catalogue,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
a  person  may  learn,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  art  of  his  own 
and  other  countries.  It  is  a  gentlemanly  thing  to  be  able 
to  say  something  of  the  painters  of  other  days,  both  foreign 
and  native,  as  well  as  of  the  celebrities  of  our  own  time. 
In  the  most  of  our  large  cities  such  places  of  resort  are  to 
be  found,  and,  were  they  generally  open  in  the  evenings, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  largely  attended  by  the  more  respect- 
able of  the  working  elates.  The  directors  of  those  places 
should  see  to  this. 

To  aspiring  photographers  there  cannot  possibly  be 
better  schools  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  to  a  certain  extent  govern  their  own  art,  and 
as  such  they  should  be  highly  commended. 

To  the  followers  of  your  art  in  Glasgow;  such  a  school 
exists  in  the  Corporation  Galleries  there,  which  contain 
many  fine  works,  both  in  portraiture  and  landscape.  To 
those  of  you  whose  inclinations  lie  towards  landscape  art, 
I  shoidd  say  that  the  study  of  such  works  of  acknowleged 
reputation  should  evoke  something  of  a  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion. What  I  have  often  noticed  as  a  defect  in  photographic 
landscapes  is,  their  want  of  unity.  They  seem  to  be  only 
sections  of  scenes.  This,  1  believe,  in  most  cases  cannot  be 
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avoided,  especially  in  subjects  embracing  a  great  extent  of 
country.  I  have  known  landscape  painters  move  from 
point  to  point— say  a  distance  of  thirty  yards — to  secure 
some  object  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  pictures  ; 
it  might  be  a  mass  of  rock,  or  a  stout  old  tree;  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manoBuvering  of  lights  and  shadows,  is 
often  the  means  adopted  for  preserving  the  unity  of  their 
works,  or,  in  other  words,  making  them  complete  within 
themselves.  They  give  abstracts  of  truth,  rather  than  total 
truth.  This  the  camera  cannot  do ;  but  it  might  at  least  be 
placed  in  relation  to  objects  that  would  be  valuable  as 
foregrounds  ;  and  to  have  the  power  of  balancing  a  scene 
with  an  artiaiic  eye  must  be  an  important  object,  and  our 
best  landscapes  might  be  often  referred  to  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  that  end.  Amongst  the  many  portraits  in  those 
galleries,  you  must  allow  me  to  allude  to  ono  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which  every  photographer  should 
examine  as  often  as  possible ;  it  is  that  of  Miss  Linley, 
the  mother  of  R.  B.  Sheridan.  This  is  the  '^  beau  ideal  '*  of 
portraiture— perfect  repose,  superb  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow  finely  balanced,  the  background  a  darkness  visi- 
ble, out  which  looms  the  lovely  head,  composed  of  the 
most  charming  and  luminous  hues  of  rosette  and  pearl. 
Such  a  picture,  to  a  student  of  a  little  capacity,  would 
suggest  a  photograph  tha^  would  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Let  me  now  say,  happy  should  be  the  photographers 
who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  have  the  privilege  of 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  our  >i  ational  Gallery.  We  have 
here  a  collection  of  portraits  by  all  the  more  distinguished 
masters,  such  as  seldom  can  be  seen,  from  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke  down  to  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  embracing  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years.  All  the  approved  maxims 
of  art  in  relation  to  portraiture  are  here  expressed,  from 
the  broadest  generalization  of  effect  to  that  of  the  most 
infinitesimal  and  painstaking  detail. 

I  had  occasion,  in  a.  former  communication,  to  refer  to 
several  of  these  productions,  which,  let  me  say,  cannot  be 
studied  too  intently.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  or 
three  I  formerly  omitted.  I  would  have  you  to  look  at 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  Duncan,  R.S.A.,  painted 
by  himself,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  this  painter^s 
portraits  (and  he  .painted  many  very  fine  ones),  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  artistic  power.  This  work  has  few  equals, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  meretricious 
colouring;  the  round,  well-developed  head  floats  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sober  browns  and  greys ;  in  neutrality  of 
tone,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlike  a  deep,  rich,  brilliant  photo- 
graph, and  may  be  looked  at  again  and  again  with 
invigorating  effect.  Let  me  mention  here  that  simplicity 
of  arrangement  and  quietness  of  colour  are  unf  ailincf  sources 
of  grandeur  in  this  branch  of  art.  Let  us  look  at  the 
whole  length  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  by  John 
Graham  Gilbert  Here  the  tout  ensemble  is  complete.  How 
firmly  the  late  President  stands !  How  calm  and  dignified 
the  expression  of  the  head,  which  is  admirably  like  the  , 
man  1  How  powerful,  yet  subdued,  the  colouring  I  And 
all  characterised  by  the  most  powerful  finish.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  eminent  artists  that  there  are  few  finer  por- 
traits, if  any,  in  Europe.  I  shall  only  now  allude  to  the 
characteristic  half-length  of  the  late  Lord  Murray,  by  Sir 
J.  W.  Gordon,  which  I  also  wish  you  to  look  at.  Did 
space  permit,  I  could  point  out  many  other  noble  works ; 
but  my  object  in  this  letter  is  to  send  you  there  to  see  for 
yourself,  as  to  a  school,  where,  by  a  little  diligent  attention, 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  vastly  benefited. 

In  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  are  to  be 
seen  the  best  works  of  the  present  generation  of  painters  ; 
and  you  would  act  wisely  in  paying  them  occasional  visits 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  your  tast«.  In  addition  to 
the  sources  of  education  above  referred  to,  I  may  state 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  populous 
communities  to  have  annual  exhibitions  of  their  own,  con- 
sisting of  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,   articles  of 
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yertu,  and,  in  some  oases,  articles  of  manufacture.    To 

those  exhibitions  our  best  artists  are  invited  lo  contribute. 

Country  noblemen  and  gentlemen  arc  always  willing  -to 

take  an  active  part  in  such  movements^  and  often  send  a 

few  of  their  choicest  pictures  to  give  tone  and  character  to 

the  display.  Let  me  instance  the  exhibition  recently  opened 

itt  the  Smith  Institute   in    Stirling,   which  was  higlily 

interesting,  as  being  one  of  what  is  intended  as  a  series  of 

annual  exhibitions.      Here,   apart  from  the  works  sent 

direct  by  Scotch  and  English  artists,  there  were  many 

lent  by  such  gentlemen  as  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of 

Keir ;  Mr.  Wilaon,  of  Banknock ;  Col.  Wilson,  of  Ban- 

nockburn,  and  many  others,  who  have  valuable  collections, 

all  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  nature.    The 

enterprising  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  too,  has  already  had  two 

consecutive    exhibitions    of^  highly    respectable    ability. 

Inverness    and  Aberdeen    have  likewise    been    bringing 

together  the  chefs-dCceuvre  of  their  respective  counties,  I 

understand,  witL  very  great  success.     Now,  in  each  of 

those  exhibitions  there  must  have  been  a  good  few  pictures 

by  the  first  masters,  especially  in  portraiture.      There  are 

very  few  of  our  old  baronial  residences  that  do  not  contain 

many  very  fine  family  portraits.     Raebums  there  must  be 

in  abundance,  as  well  as  many  by  Jamieson,  Reynolds,  and 

even  a  Vandyke  may  occasionally  be  found.     Mow,  what  I 

would  wish  to  impress  upon  a  photographer  is  the  fact  that 

the  contemplation  and  study  of  such  works,  if  he  be  at  all 

a  susceptible  being,  would  tand  to  form  a  basis  of  good 

taste.    Here  are  the  works  of  men  who  have  devoted  many 

laborious  years  to  their  art,  who  have  travelled  through 

many  lands  for  the  purpo'se  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 

masterpieces  of  other  times,  and  who  have  not  only  caught 

their  spirit,  but  in  some  instances  have  snatched  a  grace 

beyonathem.    It  is  good  to  have  such  pictures  floating, 

as  it  were,  in  the  mind's  eye,  that,  in  posing  sitters,  some 

regard  may  be  had  to  pictorial  effect.     In  none  of  these 

works  will  you  find  anythlng^ approaching  to  whiteness  in 

the  backgrounds ;    these  are  generally  transparent  masses, 

of  moderate  depth,  with  the  heads  rising  softly  out  of  them 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  relief  can  be  obtained  by 

striking  contrasts:  delicate  gradations,   melting  into  the 

deeper  shadows,  will  alone  give  it     By  all  means,  then, 

avoid  blackness  and  whiteness,  or  that  feeling  of  Solaris 

action,  which  too  many  photographs  have,  and  which  are 

utter  abominations  to  all  who  are   not  either  perversely 

blind  or  obstinately  stupid. 

(lobe  continued,) 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAST 

SESSION. 

BY   JOHN   MICOL,    PU  1\* 

The  photographic  annala  of  1874  are  not  difficult  to  write. 
The  year  has  not  been  marked  by  great  advance  in  any  depart- 
ment ;  no  wonderful  improvement  has  been  made,  either  in 
apparatus  or  manipulation ;  and  hardly  even  has  there  been 
set  up  a  claim  fur  the  introduction  of  a  new  process. 
Although,  however,  nothing  very  striking  has  occurred, 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  continuous,  steady  progress. 
"Upwards  and  onwards  I *'  has  been  the  motto  which  the 
whole  body  of  workers  have  had  before  them,  and  the  result 
18,  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art,  and  more  general  production  of 
high-class  work.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
progress  ie  so  visible  as  in  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  pictures  produced  by  even  the  best 
photographers — a  progress  of  the  right  kind,  as,  after  all, 
the  picture  is  the  ultimate  object,  and  the  object  to  which 
all  oor  operations  tend.  This  desirable  object  is  being 
brought  about  mainly,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  photographers  are  year  by  year  putting  less  depen- 
dence on  tools  and  material,  and  trusting  more  to  the  mind 
that  uses  them. 
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Although,  however,  there  have  been  no  particularly 
striking  discoveries  or  improvements  made,  experimenters 
have  not  been  altogether  idle,  and  there  are  a  few  items  of 
sufficient  interest  to  profitably  occupy  our  attention  for  a 
few  minutes.  Photography  is  largely  indebted  to  photo- 
giaphic  societies  for  its  present  position,  and  therefore  I 
think  the  London  Photographic  Society  may  iairly  bu 
allowul  tirst  to  claim  our  attention.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  year  it  passed  through  a  cevere  ordeal,  and  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  stamped  out  of  existence,  not  by  enemies, 
but  by  those  on  both  sides  who  loved  it  well.  There  was 
no  doubt  faults  on  both  sides,  as  there  generally  is  in  all 
serious  disputes,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  breach  has  been  healed,  and  that  all  seem  now  willing 
to  work  harmoniously  for  the  general  good.  The  Society 
has  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  a 
prosperous  and  profitable  future.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  seekiug,  by 
altering  the  title,  to  extend  its  influence  beyond  its  fnirly 
legitimate  sphere.  The  merely  callitig  it  **The  British 
Photographic  Society  "  will  not  help  much  to  make  it  what 
the  name  implies,  while  it  may  retard  for  a  time  the  action 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  formation  of  a  really 
national  association — an  institution  free  from  local  associ- 
ation or  influence,  without  connection  with  any  existing 
society,  bnt  supported  by  the  members  of  all.  I  tru^t  the 
members  of  the  parent,  to  which  all  her  true  children  have 
a  filial  love,  will  reconsider  this  matter,  and  have  no  donbt 
that  they  will  come  to  see  that,  in  the  great  city  in  which 
they  dwell,  they  have  a  wide  enough  field  for  their  opera- 
tions, and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  give  their  surplus 
energy  in  aid  of  the  formation  of  a  really  national  photo- 
graphic association. 

Collodion-bromide  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  domain 
of  discussion,  and  taken  its  place  amongst  tbe  recognised 
reliable  processes.  It  has,  however,  during  the  year,  mainly 
through  the  experiments  of  Mr;  Boltuii,  been  vastly 
improved.  Some  time  in  January  he  published  a  method 
by  which  an  emulsion  free  from  any  soluble  salt  could  bo 
made,  and  which  simply  required  to  be  poured  on  the  plate, 
and  dried,  to  be  reaay  for  the  camera.  Subsequently 
Captain  Fox  suggested  the  addition  of  oleate  of  silver,  and 
tbe  process,  thus  improved,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  that  has  been  made 
during  the  session. 

Dr.  Drapr,  I  think  in  1872,  showed  us  that  we  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  actinism  was  confined  to  tlie 
violet  or  blue  ray,  and  daring  the  past  year  Dr.  Vogel  has 
tried  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  any  of  the  rays 
might  be  made  to  act  on  a  sensitive  film.     lie  found  that 
when  the  film  was  stained  with  (say)  a  green,  that  the  ray 
complementary  to  that,  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  impressed 
itself;  and  so  in  like  manner  with  the  other  colours.     This, 
like  most  new  things,    met  with   considerable  opposition 
from  various  quarters,  and  both  Dr.  Monckhoven  and  Mr. 
Spiller  wrote  strongly  against  it,  mainly  on  the  always  in- 
sufficient ground  that  they  could  not  reproduce  the  effect 
One  at  least  of  these  clever  experimeiiters  has  changed  his 
opinion,  and  1  think  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  warran 
the  belief  that  there  is  something  in  it.    If  so,  I  have  n 
^doubt  that  tbe  discovery  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  method  of 
combining  colour  with  our  films  in  such  a  way  as  to  revolu- 
tionise our  ideas  of  reproducing  coloured  objects. 

Printing  has,  as  usual,  received  considerable  attention. 
Carbon  continues  to  make  steady  progress,  and  prints  by 
various  methods  are  being  daily  produce  J,  quite  equal  to 
anything  that  can  be  produced  by  silver  printing.  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  best  means  of 
removing  the  hypo  from  the  paper,  but  the  end  of  the 
matter  is,  in  my  opiuion,  that  plenty  of  washing  is  the  only 
safe  and  certain  remedy  for  fading,  the  mischievous  teaching 
of  Mr.  Dunmore,  in  the  Brituh  Journal  of  Deo.  25th,  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Early  in  tbe  year  there  wM  published  a  process  by  M 
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Willis,  Jun.,  for  the  prodaction  of  prints  in  reduced  plati- 
num, a  proceBs  which  would,  I  believe,  give  perfectly  per- 
manent reHults.  The  proceed  18  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that  saltH 
of  platinum  are  reduco.l  by  oxalate  of  iron,  and  i8  a^  simple 
as  ordinary  silvtir  printing.  Why  it  baa  not  attracted  more 
tetteution  I  cannot  understand,  and  am  certain  it  only  needs 
a  trial  to  show  its  value. 

In  calling  attention  to  a  method  of  reproducing^  negatives 
by  what  is  known  as  the  dusting-on  process,  Herr  Ober- 
netter  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  photographers,  and  its 
application,  in  the  productions  of  backgrounds,  or  for 
composition  printing,  suggested  by  Mr.  Werge.  is  likely 
to  be  extremely  useful.  Photographers  are,  however,  a 
conservative  race,  and  it  may  be  some  t.ime  before  the 
process  comes  into  general  use  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by-and-bye  no  good  or  valuable  negatives  will  ever  be  r'sked 
in  the  printing- frame,  but  only  used  to  make  what  may  be 
fairly  called  an  **  Oberuetter  duplicate.*' 

Gelatine  has  not  taken  the  place  that  it  was  expected  to 
do.  Several  operators  succeeded  in  getting  with  it  both  fine 
and  rapid  results,  but  the  emulsions  were  uncertain,  and 
subject  to  rapid  variation.  To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Kennett 
hit  on  the  idea  of  drying  it  into  a  pellicle,  which  needed 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  be  feady  for  use,  and  was 
foolish  enough  to  carry  the  idea  to  the  Patent  Office,  hoping, 
doubtless,  to  make  a  good  thing  thereby.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  beeh  so  far 
disappointed,  ae  if  everybody  who  devises  some  trifling 
improvement  in  manipulation  or  material  were  to  tie  up  his 
lit»e  dodge  with  patent  tape,  real  progress  would  soon 
come  to  an  end.  Tiie  pellicle  has  not  taken,  but  is  a  good 
thing  for  all  that,  and  [  heartily  recommend  those  interested 
in  the  matter  to  try  it,  assuring  them  that  they  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  the  pellicle  for  themselves,  Mr.  Eennett^s 
patent  notwithstanding. 

This  paper  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  notice 
of  the  work   actually  done  as  a  result  of  processes  and 
material.    Time,  however,  will  only  permit  of  one  single 
item :  the  publication  of  ^*  Thomson*s  China,^^  a  bold  effort ' 
SQCcessfuUy  carried  out  in  the  production  of  the  largest  and  ' 
best  single  work  that  has  as  yet  been  attempted.     Most  of 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  have  ' 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  specimens  of  Mr.  Thomeon^s  ! 
work  at  the    popular  meeting,  for   which    he   was    kind 
enough  to  give  the  pictures,  and  I  am  sure  they  rejoiced 
as  heartily  as  I  did  when  they  heard  that  the  Queen  had 
expressed  her  admirat^ion  of  his  work  by  giving  him  a  gold 
medal. 

Little  that  is  new  in  tools  has  been  introduced.  The 
symmetrical  lenses  of  Roes  and  Co.  have  met  with  much 
favour.  They  are,  no  doubt,  very  good,  but  I  think  their 
popalarity  is  more  a  result  of  their  small  size,  and  the  fact 
that  they  all  fit  into  one  flange.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  will,  ce£em/xin7)U9,  give 
them  a  preference. 

The  only  other  thing  of  mark  is  Weston's  Rotary  Bur- 
nisher, ana  it  really  is  astonisning  how  almost  universal  the 
use  of  this  has  become.  Notwithstanding  its  absurdly  high 
pi  ice.  I  have  hardly  visited  a  studio,  in  connection  with 
which  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  most  of  you  know  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1  have  gone  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  and  in  every  case  the  instrument  was 
giving  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  seen  quite  as  good  a 
surface  uroduoed  in  the  ordinary  rolling  press  with  hot 
plates ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  bumisher,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  wrongbt,  has  enabled  it  to  almost 
supersede  all  other  presses,  at  least  for  small  work. 

And  now  I  must  bring  this  resnm<$  to  a  close.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  'will  be  evident,  that  although  no 
ffreat  thing  ^las  been 'accomplished,  the  year  has  not  been 
Darren  of  good  results.^  A  quiet,  steady  pi  ogress  has  been 
maintained,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  oar  much 
loyed  art  is  not  on  the  wane ;  nay,  that  it  is  only  s^^p  by 
step  approaching  that  maturity  which  ahidl  bei^    day  of 


great  things,  and  that  all  who  either  directly  or  indirectly 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  carrying  on  the  good  work,  have 
much  to  congratulate  thera-^t*lvt"s  on  the  present  position 
and  iuture  prospects  of  photograph}'. 


NITRATE  OF  ALUMINA  IN  THE  PRINTING 
^  BATU. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Spencer,  writing  to  Anthnny\^  BttUetin,  speaks  in 
very  high  terms  of  the  advantages  of  nitrate  of  alumina  in 
the  printing  bath  ;  but  as  the  alumina  nitrate  is  not  en 
article  of  commerce,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  his  ex- 
perience and  formula  in  its  manufacture.     lie  says : — 

"Dissolve  pure  white  marble,  or  white  chalk,  in  nitric 
acid  to  saturation  ;  remove  the  excess  of  marble  or  chalk, 
whichever  is  used,  and  to  the  nitrate  of  lime  thus  formed 
add  carefully  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  until  sulphate 
of  lime   be  no   longer   precipitated ;    filter   or   carefully 
decant  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness, 
and  you  have,  according  to  Mr.  Anthony,  a  double  nitrate 
of  alumina  and  potass.     It  is  a  highly  deliquescent  salt  of 
needle-like  crystals,  and  requires  a  high  temperature  to 
produce  crystallization  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time, 
this  being  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  operation.     It 
must  also  be  kept  tightly  corked  in  glass,  to  keep  it  from 
deliquesence  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 
To  make  up  a  printing  bath,  proceed  as  follows : — 
Distilled,  or  ice- water        ...  12  ounces 

Silver  nitrate  1  ounce 

Alumina        1-8  to  1-4     „ 

^*  If  the  salts  are  pure,  there  should  be  no  precipitate  or 
milkiness  when  they  are  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution 
will  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  must  not  be  neutralized  by 
soda,  potass,  or  ammonia,  but  in  the  following  manner : — 
Dissolve  a  stick  of  caustic  potass  (in  water)  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  add  carefully  of  any  plain  silver 
solution  until  a  brown  oxide  of  silver  is  no  longer  pre- 
cipitated; proceed  to  wash  this  precipitate  in  many 
changes  of  water,  lastly  distilled  or  ice-water,  until  it 
passes  off  quite  clear.  Add  of  this  oxide  of  silver  to  the 
silver  lath  in  excess,  and  agitate  occasionally  for  an  hour 
or  so  ;  'now  add  of  liquor  ammonia,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until 
a  small  amount  of  permanent  precipitate  of  alumina  is 
formed.  This  pr.cipitate,  together  with  the  excess  or  oxMe 
of  silver,  must  be  kept  in  the  bottle  with  the  silver  bath 
when  not  in  use.  By  exposing  the  latter  to  the  light  at  all 
times  when  not  in  use,  you  have  a  bath  that  is  always 
ready  for  business.  I  would  remark  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrate  of  alumina  should  be  less  for  a  heavy  or  double 
albumenized  paper,  as  an  excess  causes  the  print  to  crack ; 
but  do  not  perpetrate  the  first  blunder  by  using  double 
albumenized  papers.  Float  from  one  and  a- half  to  two 
and  a-half  minutes,  dry  quickly,  and  fume  as  usual.  Print 
but  a  shade  darker  than  you  desire  the  finished  print,  as 
little  is  lost  in  finishing.  Redden  the  print  before  toning, 
as  usual.  Prepare  a  toning  bath  as  follows : — Water,  as 
much  AS  required  for  toning  once;  stock  gold  solution, 
enough  to  tone  well.  Neutralize  with  an  alum  solution 
made  by  redissolving  a  precipitate  of  alum  in  sal  soda  by 
an  excess  of  the  soda,  which  should  be  always  on  hand,  a 

Eint  being  enough  for  several  months.  The  bath  should 
e  mixed  in  a  bottle,  adding  a  piece  of  litmus  to  the  water, 
then  the  gold,  and  agitate ;  next  add  of  the  soda-alum 
solution  until  the  blue  colour  is  entirely  restored  after 
agitation,  and  your  toning  bath  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Be  very  careful  not  to  over-tone,  and  after  toning 
return  the  bath  to  a  bottle  kept  for  that  purpose  only ; 
for  you  have  a  perpetual  toning  bath,  that  only  needs  to 
be  strengthened  with  gold  solution  and  neutralized  as 
above,  us  needed  for  use  from  time  to  time.  Take  care 
to  collect  the  precipitate  that  deposits  between  times 
in  a  separate  bottle,  to  be  redissolved  in  aqua  regia  when 
the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  becomes  large  enough  to 
pay. 
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*'  I  make  my  stock  gold  by  dissolving  a  fire-dollar  gold  \ 
coin,  or  its  cqnivaletit  in  English  or  French  coin  if  1  can 
get  it,  in  C.  P.  nitric  acid  one  part,  and  C.  P.  muriatic  acid 
three  parts ;  six  drachms  of  nitric  and  eighteen  of  the 
muriatic  being  sa^cient  for  the  above  quantity,  and  using 
a  gentle  heat  to  hurry  the  solution.  A  residue  of  chloride 
of  silver  (alloy)  will  remain  as  a  precipitate,  which  does 
no  harm  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  being  careful  to  lower  the 
heat  at  the  last ;  redissolve  the  dry  mass  in  a  little  water 
and  again  evaporate,  and  redissolve  in  thirty- two  ounces 
of  water ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  soda,  until  the  blue-green  precipitate  of 
copper  (alloy)  is  all  thrown  down ;  filter  out  the  precipi- 
tates, and  to  the  solution  add — 

Common  salt      1  ounce 

C.  P.  muriatic  acid        J  drachm. 

The  benefits  of  this  printing  formula  I  claim  to  be,  in  part, 
at  least,  as  follows: — 1st.  A  silver  bath  that  does  not 
easily  become  disordered.  2ad.  The  preservation  of  the 
surface  of  the  albumen  paper,  so  that  deep  or  much  over- 
printing is  avoided.  3rd.  The  albumen  surface  does  not 
become  soft  or  partly  soluble  in  toning,  involving  little  or 
no  loss  of  detail.  4th.  That  the  prints  tone  very  easily 
with  the  minimum  of  gold.  5th.  That  the  tones  are  deep 
and  rich.  6th.  The  harmony  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
formula.     7th.  Economy  of  materials. 

**I  would  remark,  before  closing,  that  the  fixing  and 
washing  is  performed  as  usual,  and  that  should  the  print- 
ing bath  become  permanently  discoloured,  boil  it,  but  do 
notfattempt  to  precipitate  the  organic  matter  by  salts  or 
alkalies.  Remember  that  all  forms  of  soda,  potass,  or 
ammonia,  except  nitrates,  precipitate  the  alumina  in  the 
bath,  and  it  wiU  not  filter  out.  The  above  formula  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experiment  applied  to  daily  practice ; 
and  for  many  of  the  ideas  I  am  under  many  obligations  to 
Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  cost  me  both  money  and  hard 
study ;  but  I  have  got  my  pay  back  in  knowledge,  and  I 
am  saving  the  cost  in  practice.  To  the  profits  my  fellow- 
photographers  are  most  wecome,  if  they  can  succeed 
with  it."  _ 

ENAMELLED  CAMEO  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 
TsE  cameo  portrait  is  a  vignetted  bust  stamped  up  from  a 
da^k  ground  by  means  of  a  press,  and  possessing  a  glossy 
surface.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  business  is  the  pre- 
paration of  this  brilliant  surface;  but  it  is  by  reason  of  this 
brilUaQcy  that  the  pictures  are  so  much  sought  after. 

The  most  practical  way  of  producing  the  finish  desirad  is 
by  means  of  the  gelatioing  process  1  will  describe.  Another 
plan  is  to  create  the  requisite  amount  of  polish  with  a  solu- 
tion of  shellac,  but  this  method  is  seldom  employed.  By 
running  the  pi'ints  through  a  hot  press  the  same  glossy 
appearance  majp  be  imparted  to  them,  and  a  rolling  press 
recently  devised  by  M.  Mutte  fulfils  the  object  io  a  simple 
manner.  As,  however,  the  price  of  the  machine  is  rather 
high  (about  135  marks  or  shillings),  the  usual  plan  of  em- 
ploying gelatine  to  render  the  portraits  glossy  will  still 
remain  popular. 

The  manipnlations  are  very  simple.  Upon  the  negative 
is  placed  a  suitable  mask  of  black  paper,  with  an  oval  open- 
ing of  suitable  size,  and  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative 
is  placed,  in  the  usual  manner,  a  vigneUing  glass,  which 
must  be  much  smaller  than  the  opening  of  the  mask.  When 
a  priat  has  been  secured,  it  is  covered  over  with  an  oval  of 
black  paper,  and  the  white  margin  of  the  print,  which 
before  was  covered  with  the  mask,  is  allowed  to  become 
deeply  tinted. 

The  picture  is  then  gelatined  and  further  put  into  a  press 
to  be  stamped  up;  but  before  this  last  operation  is  per- 
formed,  the  back  is  moistened  with  a  little  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  minutes ;  unless  this  pre- 
cautionary measure  is  taken  the  card  easily  becomes  torn  or 
twiated. 

•  Maugka  Bip^rtorium  d«r  Fractiioken  PhotographU . 


The  glazing  is  managed  as  follows : — One  part  gelatine  is 
dissolved  in  thirteen  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  this  solu- 
tion is  then  passed  through  a  piece  of  clean  fiannel.  A 
mixture  is  then  compounded  of — 

Alcohol      ...         3  parts 

W  nlitS I  ...  ...  a*.  .*•  ^       , I 

Gelatine  solution  (above)  ...    .     1  part. 

This  is  filtered  in  the  same  way  through  clean  flannel,  and 
both  liquids  are  put  away  in  well-corked  bottles.  To  pro- 
ceed to  work,  some  well-cleaned  and  thoroughly  even  and 
perfect  glass  plates  are  selected,  and  these  are  coated  with 
a  clearly  filtered  normal  collodion,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
spot  sheltered  from  the  dust.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
ordinary  gelatine  solution  is  warmed  in  a  water  oven,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  steep  the  photographs  is  put  into  a 
warmed  porcelain  dish.  At  the  same  time  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  **  alcohol-gelatine "  is  put  into  hot  water, 
to  render  it  fluid  and  to  clarify  it.  In  very  hot  weather,  be 
it  known,  the  alcohol  gelatine  remains  fluid,  but  then 
assumes  a  milky  turbid  character.  When  ijt  has  been  clari- 
fied, the  collodion  plate  is  covered  with  the  mixture,  the 
superfluous  liquid  being  allowed  to  run  back  into  the 
bottle,  and  the  plate  is  then  put  on  one  side  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Then  the  plate  is  coated  again,  but  this 
time  with  the  ordinary  gelatine,  and  then  the  surface  is 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  plate  put  down  upon  the  bench. 

During  this  time  the  print  itself  is  dipped  into  the  gela- 
tine solution  contained  in  the  porcelain  dish,  care  being 
taken  in  the  operation  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air- 
bubbles.  After  the  plate  has  been  coated  a  second  time 
with  gelatine,  the  print  is  taken  out  of  its  bath,  laid  down 
carefully  by  the  bottom  margin,  and  then  gently  lowered, 
so  that  the  whole  surface  comes  into  contact.  In  this  way 
very  few  bubbles  indeed  are  formed,  and  are  inost  of  them 
forced  upwards  as  the  print  is  lowered,  and  tlien  they  may 
be  easily  removed  with  the  thumb-nail.  When,  however, 
bubbles  are  formed  in  the  middle  or  &&  the  sides  of  the 
picture,  their  removal  does  not  involve  the  least  difficulty. 
When  all  the  bubbles  have  been  destroyed  the  picture  is 
pressed  slightly  with  the  fingers  and  placed  to  dry. 

The  mounting  of  the  pictures  is  done  in  this  way.  After 
the  picture  has  been  dried  somewhat  on  the  collodion  plate — 
that  is  to  say,  after  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or 
double  that  time — it  is  coated  lightly  with  good  fresh  paste, 
and  upon  it  is  laid  a  card,  which  is  also  faeed  with  the 
same  material.  The  cards  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
half-an-hour  before  being  used,  and  pressed  in  the  folds  of 
a  towel  just  prior  to  the  starch  being  applied.  The  card  is 
laid  upon  the  print  and  gently  pressed  with  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  a  glass  plate  is  put  upon  y),  to  press  it  down  and 
keep  it  in  contact,  a  stone  or  weight  of  some  kind  giving 
more  pressure.  In  this  position  the  card  remains  for  some 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  order  to  dry  spontaneously. 
When  perfectly  dry  the  blade  of  a  penknife  is  ^pushed 
underneath  the  picture,  and  it  is  lifted  from  the  glass. 

Tbe  photograph  should  leave  the  glais  plate  very  readily ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  either  the  gelatine  solution  was  too 
thin,  or  the  mount  and  picture  are  not  sufficiently  dry. 


The  Imitation  of  Lack  on  Silk  by  Photoqbaphy. — 
The  Scientific  American  says  : — "  A  new  and  beautiful  applica- 
tion of  photography  has  lately  appeared  in  England,  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  lace  design  can  be  transferred  to  silk,  so  that  the 
latter  material  appears  to  be  covered  with  the  delicate  and 
costly  fabric.  The  lace  to  be  copied  is  secured  in  a  frame  in 
contact  with  sensitive  albumenized  paper,  and  exposed  to  the 
light  until  a  very  deep  impression  is  obtained.  This  is  then 
fixed,  and  the  paper,  washed  and  dried,  forms  a  perfect 
negative.  Another  piece  of  paper  is  then '  sensitized  with 
bidiromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  and  exposed  under  the 
negative  Inking  with  lithographic  transfer  ink  follows,  and 
the  paper  is  placed  in  water  and  lightly  robbed  with  a  sponge. 
This  throws  out  every  detail  of  the  inked  spaces^  the  resl^ 
remaining  white  or  fi?ee  from  ink.  The*  impression  is  lastly 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone,  aad  thence  printed  upon  the 
sUk  by  the  usual  process. 
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NEW  AIMS  FOR  THK  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETVr. 
Tne  paper  on  the-  origin,  aims,  .ind  achieyemcnts  of 
th<^  I'hotographic  Society,  with  suggestions  for  its  fur- 
ther clrvelopiuent,  read  before  the  Society  on  Tuesday 
evening,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  shouUi  I'j  interesting  to  all  pho- 
tographers, whether  hitherto  ('>ii.iected  with,  or  con- 
cerned about  the  doings  of,  th«'  "Society,  or  not.  The 
chief  purport  of  the  paper  is  to  make  a  bold  claim  for  a 
higher  ])03ition — to  demand  for  j)hotography  Government 
recognition  and  aid,  not  simply  as  ix  favour,  but  as  a  legiti- 
mate guerdon  for  the  services  the  ^rt  has  already  rendered 
to  the  country. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Society  from  its  origin  in 
January,  IS.VJ,  with  Sir  Charles  Kastlako,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  the  Pro.sident  also  of  the  new 
Society,  devoted  to  the  youngest  born  of  the  arts,  down 
to  the  present  day,  ho  finally  8U;,'L;e8ted  certain  steps  for 
its  further  development.  Thes'  are,  first,  that  a  royal 
charter  shall  be  obtained  for  t'lc  Society,  that  it  may 
**  thus  possesa  the  power  of  gnnhiiLC  (Uplomas  for  merit ;" 
second,  that  the  claim  of  the  art  to  (rovernment  aid  in  the 
form  of  a  money  grant  and  |>ri*ui  ».  .s  .should  be  preferred  ; 
and.  third,  tiiat  a. system  of  appointing  committees  for  the 


last  mentioned  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  to  carry  out 
at  any  time  when  it  may  choose,  without  extraneous  aid. 
A  ho  two  former  propositions,  we  are  compelled  with  regret 
to  admit,  arc,  besides  being  somewhat  vague,  at  present 
ill-timed.  The  Society  has  scarcely  yet  thorougnly  re- 
covered from  a  state  of  disruption  which,  to  say  the  least, 
did  not  increase  its  prestige  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
any  application  for  grants  of  money  from  public  funds 
might  possibly  be  met  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Society  acquiring  perfect  harmony  within  itself  before 
asking  for  the  control  of  public  money. 

In  glancing  back  at  the  history  of  the  past,  it  do«s  seem 
a  little  surprising  that  no  effort  was  made  to  give  the 
Society  status  by  obtaining  a  Hoyal  Charter.  It  began 
most  surcesHfully,  and  for  many  years  retained  its  success. 
In  its  early  years  it  w^is  fjishion.iMe  as  well  as  successful. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queon  and  her  Koyal  ('onsort  were  its 
patrons:  Sir  Charles  Ka-stlake,  .Sir  William  Newton,  and 
the  Chief  Hare*'!  of  England  were  in  succession  its  first 
three  Pre«i«lentJ ;  many  of  the  nobility  were  atuongKt  its 
members,  anil  men  highly  distinguished  in  science  and  art 
were  on  its  council.  Its  funds  were  hirge,  and  all  its  pros- 
pects auspicious.  (Gradually,  as  photography  became 
more  essentially  a  branch  of  commerce,  it  became  less 
Mbionable,  and  the  merely  dtlletante  members  of  the 
Society  fell  away.    Gradually,  also,  the  Socie^  became 


impecunious,  and  got  finally  into  monetary  diflicnlties.  A 
variety  of  causes  tended  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
first  serious  fiscal  error  consisted  in  taking  permanent 
premises  in  Coventry  Street,  at  a  cost  the  Society  was  not 
able  to  maintain.  That  is  an  error  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated ;  but  there  were  a  number  of  other  sources  of  loss 
the  memorv  of  which  should  not  be  ignored,  as  they  are 
still  possible  sources  of  danger.  A  society  with  small 
subscription,  like  that  of  the  Photographic  Society,  may 
very  easily  got  into  debt.  One  source  of  loss  to  the 
Society  which  aided  in  bringing  about  its  difficulties  was 
the  los3  upon  exhibitions,  which  in  several  instances 
amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is  some 
danger  even  now  in  the  same  direction.  The  first  two  or 
three  of  the  exhibitions  revived  a  few  years  ago  did  not 
tax  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  all,  or  very  insignificantly ; 
whilst  the  last  exhibition  has,  we  believe,  cost  the  Society 
more  than  any  of  the  new  series  of  exhibitions.  The 
soirees  of  the  Society  were  a  heavy  item  of  cost,  and  were 
abandoned  on  that  score.  Mr.  Hooper,  we  notice,  practi- 
cally suggests  their  resumption.  At  present,  and  for 
many  years,  the  Society  has  not  held  any  soiree,  the 
informal  re-union  of  members  and  their  friends  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  being  specially  arranged  to 
avoid  the  character  of  the  soiree  proper,  which  would 
necessarily  involve  a  larger  room,  extenaed  arrangements, 
and  increased  cost.  The  Society- on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion appointed  scientific  committees  for  investigating  spe- 
cial subjects,  and  a  considerable  cost  was  incurred  to  the 
Society  by  theur  labours.  In  the  committee  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  same  error.  There  were  some  other 
sources  of  loss  to  which  we  need  not  further  advert  now. 
Happily,  under  the  energetic  and  untiring  effort  of  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  the  council  who  assisted  him,  the  Society 
worked  through  its  ditticulties,  disi^'Jiarged  its  debts,  and 
acquired  a  state  of  honourable  solvency  again.  But  one 
source  of  regret  accompanies  the  recollection  of  the  effort 
then  made,  and  it  is  one,  we  think,  which  must  be  felt  by 
every  member  of  the  Society:  it  is,  that  circumstances  should 
have  arisen  to  compel  Mr.  Glaisher  to  retire  from  the 
presidency  just  at  the  period  when  the  end  for  which  he 
had  so  strenuously  laboured,  the  absolute  freedom  from 
debt  of  the  Society,  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
position  of  the  President  promised  to  become  one  of  com- 
parative comfort  and  honour.  Should  it  please  the 
members  by  their  votes  to  recall  him  this  year  to  office, 
amongst  those  of  his  old  colleagues  who  would  welcome  him 
probably  none  would  do  so  with  more  cordiality  than  the 
estimable  and  amiable  gentleman  who  has  during  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  last  six  months  filled  his  office. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  propositions  of  l^lr. 
Hooper's  paper :  the  first  objection  to  the  plan  of  obtain- 
ing a  charter  is  that  of  cost.  The  precise  amount 
necessary  we  cannot  with  certainty  state,  but  we  believe 
it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
pounds,  which  the  Society  dots  not  possess;  and  it 
becomes  a  serious  question,  if  it  had  funds  in  hand, 
whether  they  would  be  well  expended  in  such  a  manner. 
The  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  enable  the  Society  to  grant 
honours,  or,  as  Mr.  Hooper  phrases  it,  *^  diplomas.'*  There 
aopears  to  be  some  vagueness  in  Mr.  Hoopers  ideas  on 
this  part  of  the  subjects  The  possession  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation  would  involve  no  such  powers  as  those  to 
which  he  refers.  It  would  involve  no  power  whatever  to 
grant  diplomas.  Diplomas  are  granted  by  various  colleges 
to  those  who  have  gone  thiough  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  ami  passed  a  prescribed  examination  ;  but  the 
various   chartered  learned  societies — such   as   the  Hoyal 

Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Chemical  Society 

possess  no  such  powers,  and  exercise  no  such  functions. 
The  members  of  such  societies  are  styled  fellows,  and  the 
custom  has  obtained  of  indicating  a  given  procUvity  and  a 
oortain  culture  by  the  use  of  the  hononrj  letters  indl- 
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eating  Buch  fellowship.  To  render  such  a  plan  admisaible 
would  render  neceBsary  some  change  in  the  conatitution  of 
the  Photographic  Society.  At  present  any  reputable 
gentleman  interested  in  photography,  but  without  possess- 
ing any  knowledge  of  it,  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society ;  but  in  societies  where  admission  involyes  a  fellow- 
ship, some  guarantee  of  qualification  and  fitness  is 
generally  imperative,  and  the  honour  would  be  valueless 
without  such  a  condition.  The  granting  of  anything  like 
a  certificate  of  merit,  or  '^  diploma,"  could  at  any  time 
only  follow  a  course  of  study  and  due  examination,  and 
the  possession  of  a  charter  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the 
Society  to  adopt  such  a  course  if  it  see  prudent 

In  regard  to  grants  of  money,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  is  indebted  in  various  ways  to  photo- 
graphy for  increased  efficiency  and  decreased  cost  in  various 
departments ;  but  it  might  by  cynical  persons  he  asked, 
what  especial  claim  the  Photographic  Society  had  to  repre- 
sent photography  in  asking  for  money  ?  Grants  of  money 
to  learned  societieB  for  general  purposes  are  not  commonly 
made  by  the  English  Government.  Assuming  that  the 
plan  of  appointing  committees  to  undertake  some  especial 
branch  of  research  for  the  prosecution  of  which  money 
might  be  needed  be  adopted,  then  aid  from  without  might 
not  improperly  be  looked  for,  und  might  possibly  be  received 
through  a  regularly  organized  channel.  Mr.  Hooper  quotes 
a  psssage  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  yearly  grant 
made  by  the  Government  to  the  Royal  Society.  There  is 
Bome  slight  misapprehension  about  this.  There  is  a  yearly 
grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  made  by  the  Government  to 
aid  science,  and  this  is  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Royal  Society,  not  for  its  own  purposes,  but  for  the 
furtherance  of  science  in  various  ways.  The  amount  is 
apportioned  by  the  Royal  Society  to  such  purposes  as  may 
best  promote  scientific  prog;ress,  and  possibly  if  a 
committee  of  the  Photographic  Society  could  make  good 
its  claims,  it  might  receive  some  share  of  such  a  fund. 
Money  grants  in  any  other  form  from  Government  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for.  The  use  of  premises  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  may  very  legitimately  be 
sought.  Many  of  the  learned  societies  have  already  free 
quarters  at  Burlington  House,  and  the  Photographic 
Society  has,  we  think,  a  good  claim.  The  late  Chief  fiaron, 
whilst  president,  expressed  a  hope  at  one  time  that  he 
would  shortly  succeed  in  securing  such  a  boon,  but  his 
death  unhappily  intervened.  Mr.  Glaisher,  we  believe, 
also  hoped  for  success  in  a  similar  effort.  Unfortunately, 
personal  influence  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  just  claim,  in 
such  matters,  and  at  present,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Society 
lacks  such  influence  in  its  representatives. 

With  the  aim  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Hooper*s  paper  it  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  warmly,  and  we  cordially 
coincide  with  many  of  his  remarks.  The  only  question 
which  ariBes  is,  whether  he  does  not  aim  at  too  much, 
and  at  a  wrong  time,  to  secure  a  success. 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIGHT. 

An  artificial  light,  new  in  its  proposed  application,  which 
it  is  probable  may  be  found  useful  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Mr.  Spiller^s  object  had 
been  to  devise  a  light  as  rich  in  actinic  rays  as  possible, 
involving  less  trouble,  cost,  and  risk  than  attended  the 
various  artificial  lights  which  had  hitherto  been  proposed 
and  applied  in  photography.  The  electric  light  and  the 
oxyhydrogen  are  cumbrous  and  costly ;  incandescent  mag- 
nesium  is  costly,  and  the.  dense  fumes  emitted  are  incon- 
renient ;  the  recently  proposed  lamp  to  be  supplied  with 
nitric  oxide  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  attended  with 
risk ;  and  some  others  nave  each  specific  inconveniences. 
The  light  proposed  by  Mr.  SpiUer  is  derived  from  nitrate 
of  potash  and  sulphur.  When  nitrate  of  potash  is  sub- 
mitted in  a  capsule  or  flask  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  flame, 


somewhat  beyond  the  point  of  fusion,  and  a  succession  of 
small  pieces  of  sulphur  introduced  into  the  fused  nitre, 
it  bursts  into  a  brillaat  white  flame  of  dazzling  intensity, 
resembling  or, exceeding  that  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen. 
One  part  of  sulphur  to  three,  or  a  little  more,  of  dry  salt- 
petre is  consumed  in  the  process.  Only  half  the 
normal  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  evolved  in  the  com- 
bustion is  given  off  in  fumes,  the  remainder  being  held 
in  the  residue,  and  there  are  no  solid  particles  given  off  in 
the  fumes.  The  mere  cost  of  the  material  is  comparatively 
small,  that  of  the  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  potash  necessary 
for  maintaining  a  very  intense  light  for  ten  minutes  being 
about  one  halfpenny ;  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus 
in  producing  a  flame  of  intense  heat  remain  to  be  esti- 
mated. The  mode  of  maintaining  a  constant  light,  and 
the  best  means  of  making  it  practically  available  in  photo- 
graphy, must  also  remain  matter  for  further  experiment. 


MONCKHOVEN'S  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

Dr.  Sghnauss,  of  Jena,  has  analysed  the  new  iron  deve- 
loper of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  which,  that  gentleman 
states,  is  composed   of    water,  glacial   acetic  acid,  and 
protosulphate  of  iron,  heated  for  some  time  to  100^  Cent. 
Dr.  SchnausB  makes  the  following  report : — 

The  dark  brown  colour  of  the  liquid  at  once  proved 
the  presence  of  acetate  of  iron.  The  decomposition  of  a 
solution  of  this  salt  takes  place,  however,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50^  Cent.,  with  the  separation  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  and  development  of  acetic  acid  fumes.  The 
fluid  filtered  from  the  developer  appears,  when  all  oxide 
salts  have  been  decomposed,  no  more  of  a  li(,ht  green 
colour,  like  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  iron  free  from 
oxide.  It  behaves  differently  to  the  latter,  for  when  boiled 
again,  another  development  of  acetic  acid  takes  place, 
together  with  a  separation  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  latter 
being  of  a  much  darker  kind  than  formerly.  All  this 
points  not  only  to  the  presence  of  acetate  of  oxide  of  iron, 
but  also  to  that  of  ferrous  acetate.  That  the  latter  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  lengthened  action  of  the 
glacial  acetic  acid  upon  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  clear  to 
any  chemist,  for  the  far  stronger  sulphuric  acid  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  ferrous  oxide,  the 
presence  of  a  base  being  necessary  to  such  a  result.  In  a 
much  shorter  and  more  successful  manner  could  the  double 
decomposition  bring  about  the  formation  of  acetate  of 
ferrous  oxide,  namely,  either  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead,  or  baryta,  in  which  case  the  sulphuric  acid  would 
have  separated  with  the  base  as  an  insoluble  salt,  and  been 
removed  by  filtration.  Formulae  for  preparation  of  acetate 
of  iron  are  given  in  many  editions  of  the  Year-Book  of 

PUOTOGRAPHY. 

An  examination  of  the  crystals  separated  from  the 
Bulphate  of  iron  proved  that  no  sugary  sulphate  nor  iron 
ammonia  compound  was  present.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
heating  the  dry  residue  which  remained  after  evaporation 
of  a  sample  of  the  developer  with  caustic  potash,  strong 
evolution  of  ammonia  took  place.  The  presence  of  a 
compound  containing  nitrogen— not  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia— was  therefore  proved.  In  seeking  for  this 
material,  a  large  series  of  experiments  were  instituted 
(which  I  will  not  here  describe)  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  as  well  as  possible  all  the  iron  from  the  solu- 
tion without  introducing  at  the  same  time  foreign  bodies  in 
injurious  quantities. 

Of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  which  might  be  used  in  a 
developer  may  be  cited  morphine,  albumen,  and  gelatine. 
Albumen,  if  present,  would  have  been  separated  during 
the  process  of  boiling,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  no 
necessity  for  looking  for  it.  Moreover,  alcohol  added  to 
the  solution  only  separated  sulphate  of  iron.  No  trace  of 
morphine  could  be  detected  in  the  alcoholic  residue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aqueous  solution,  after  oxidation  and 
precipitation  of  all  the  iron,  gavis  a  strong  reaction  on 
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the  addition  of  tannic  acid.  This  produced  a  strong, 
tough,  and  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which,  never- 
tlielesa,  was  separated  in  the  perfectly  neutral  solution,  so 
that,  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tannin,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  in  either  a  trace  of  ammonia  or  of  some  mineral 
acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  This  tannin 
precipitate,  when  liltered  and  washed,  proved,  when 
heated  with  potash,  to  contain  undoubtedly  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  glue  or 
gelatine  is  contained  in  the  developer  in  question.  At 
any  rate,  a  body  is  present  that  contains  nitrogen. 


fallen    into  **  the  sere  andyello*^  leaf,"  young  5n  years, 

but   old   in   affliction  !•— I  am,  sir,  your  obeJient  s^rvarit, 

Cornhili,  Sth  Jannanj.  II.  J.  C.  Akdkkw^. 


HOW  TO  UNVARNISH  NEGATIVES. 

BY  FRITZ  IlAl^GK.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  ne;;ative,  after  it  has  been 
iinishcd  and  varnished,  appears  too  thin  or  thick  for  print- 
ing purposes.  To  improve  such  a  cliche,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  film  of  varnish,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to 
treat  it  again  with  a  solution  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
bring  about  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  silver 
image  that  may  appear  desirable.  The  most  certain  and 
simple  method  of  proceeding,  I  believe  to  bo  the  I'ol- 
lowmg ; — 

The  negative  in  question  is  in  the  first  instance  moist- 
ened with  alcohol,  by  pouring  this  over  the  varnished 
surface  two  or  three  times,  so  that  the  latter  becomes 
thoroughly  softened,  and  then  the  negative  is  put  into  a 
sutticiently  large  bath  filled  with  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  cliche  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  and  lifted  in  and  out 
with  a  hook  until  all  signs  of  greasiness  have  disappeared 
from  the  surface.  When  this  happens  the  negative  is 
taken  out  of  the  bafh  altogether,  and  washed  carefully 
with  water. 

It  is  then  quite  free  from  varrfish,  and  the  film  may  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  film  is  to  be  intensified,  then  this  may  be  done 
either  by  means  of  iodine,  pyrogallic  acid,  or  bichloride  of 
mercuiy,  as  may  be  deemed  best.    To  weaken  the  film,  a 
cyanide  of  potassium  solution,  and  one  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  may  be  made  use  of.     You  proceed  by  pouring 
over  the  plate,   in  the   first  place,  a  weak  solution  of 
mercury  (say  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  mer- 
cury salt  to  twenty  parts  of  water),  and  this  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  the  image  until  it  has  assumed  a  slaty  grey 
colour.     Then  the  plate  is  carefully  rinsed  with  water 
several  times,  and  a  strong  cyanide  of  potassium  solution 
poured  over  it     If  the  clichd  is  not  sumcicntly  weakened 
oy  one  operation,  it  may  be  repeated  a  second  or  third 
time  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  without  any  fear  being 
entertained  for  the  image. 


FIXING    SULPHOCYANIDB    OP    AMMONIUM 

V.  HYPO. 

8ia, — In  oonfirmatioa  of  Mr.  Durand's  experience,  in 
your  ourreat  number,  I  may  state  that  1  have  in  my  pome«- 
iion  tome  prints  toned  and  fixed  with  sulphooyanide  of 
ammonium  which,  bung  upon  a  damp  wall,  and  couHUntly 
•xpoted  to  light,  aro  unchanged  after  twelve  years  of  exist- 
ence; whereas  other  prints,  fixed  with  hypo  at  the  samt* 
period  as  the  above,  havo  bcfu  (of  conrao  incurably)  afflict(*<l 
with  (he  jaon dice  within  a  year  after  their  removal  from  the 
washing  trough. 

I  ought,  however,  to  add,  that  after  Tfor  an  amateur)  a 
considerable  experienoe  of  sulphooyanide  o^  am  muni  urn.  I 
cannot  claim  invariable  soocesfi  from  its  use,  and  I  have  even 
known-— oat  of  a  batch  of  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  this 
way  qaite  cquaUy — that  some  appear  indestructible  after 
yean*  wear  w  ^«<  .sar,  while  others  in  a  short  time  have 


SECRET  PROCESSES. 

SiB, — As  the  question  of  secret  processes  is  now  before 
your  readers,  1  would  like  to  make  a  fow  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  profession  and  to  amateurs,  before 
entertain! ag  any  secret  process  that  may  be  advertised,  to 
refer  back  to  the  journals,  and  see  what  has  been  said  by 
correspondants  on  the  subject  that  has  be^n  advertised  as  a 
new  and  secret  process,  and  give  what  ha^  been  stated  a  fair 
trial  before  buying  a  secret  process;  and  if,  after  a  fair 
trial,  they  fail.  I  would  then  recommend  them   to  apply  to  * 
the  process-monger,  and  if.  after  pay  in.;  the  fee.  they  find 
out  that  it  has  been  published  before,  let  them  be  coot«fnted. 
I  have  heard  more  then  one  person  compliin  that  a  pro- 
cess sold  as  new  for  miking  enlirgements  turned  out  to  be 
almost    as  old  as    the    original  collodio-albumen   process 
itself,  and  they  felt  annoyed  that  they  had  paid  a  large  sum 
for  what  had  been  published  years  before.     This  was  no 
fault  of  the  vendor.     They  should  have  looked  into  matters, 
and  given  what  had  been  published  a  fair  trial   before  they 
had   parted   with  their   money.     The  vendor  in  question 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  slightly  modified 
collodio-albnmen  process  to  the  purpose  of  makiog  traos- 
parencies  for  enlarged  negatives ;  at  i*.*ast,  lie  seems  to  have 
been   the   first   to  exhibit  pictures  done  by  that  method. 
Although  the  modified  collodio-albumen  process  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  transparencies  for  other  pur- 
poses years  before,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appliea  for 
the  purpose  of  enlargements  until  brought  out  by  th  '  gen- 
tleman referred  to  for  that  purpose  as  a  secret  prjoens. 

As  the  tPMitment  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  now  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  photographers,  I  would  like  to 
invite  all  those  who  feel  disposed  (and  I  believe  there  arc 
many  of  that  class)  to  give  their  experience  on  the  best 
method  of  preventing  stains  and  pinholes  in  the  ne:;ativo, 
without  boiling  or  sunning,  as  to  avoid  these  app'9ars  to 
be  a  point  that  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  recent  announcement, 
seems  to  wish  to  be  avoided.  In  that  I  a^ree  with  him, 
for  L  believe  that  boiling  or  sunning  a  bath  is  only  tempo- 
rarily beneficial,  as  it  is  never  certain  in  its  working  after. 
I  am  one  of  those  lucky  fellows  who  have  nut  been 
troubled  with  stains  or  pinholes  in  their  negatives  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Bingham  told  me — I  think  m  far  back  as  1^57 — how 
to  avoid  stains  and  pinhoK^s,  and  I  have  never  boon  troubled 
with  them  since.  There  is  nothing  new  iu  the  method,  for  it 
has  been  publiMhed  over  and  over  again.     No  boiling  or 
sunning  is  reqnired.      I  am  almost  a>hamed  to  state  the 
method  again,  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  been  so  often 
published.     Uowever.  as  I  have  invited  others  to  give  their 
experience  in  avoiding  stains  and  pinholes  iu  the  negatives, 
I  will  give  mioe.     We  will  suppose  a  bath  has  been  made 
with  silver  and  destilled  water,  and  no  other  addition,  and 
a  plate  coated  with  the  usual  collofiion,  placed  in  the  bath* 
for  a   few  hours,  filtered,  then  another  plate  coated,  and   a 
picture  tried  in  the  camera:  as  a  rule,  it  will   work  w*'ll, 
but  if  it  should  be  a  little  misty,  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
twenty  ounces  of  the  bath  will  put  all  right.      If  there  bo 
about  forty  ounces  of  the  bath.  In>ui  fifty  to  a  hundred  plates 
may  be  woiked  in  it  before  anything  is  done  to  it.   Aft«r  that 
quantity  of  plates  has  been  dipped  into  it,   it  snould  be 
measured,  and  what  is  short  in  quantity  of  the  forty  ounces 
'should  be  made  up  with  distilled  water.      This  will  cause 
it  to  look  milky,  and  it  should  be  filtered  out,  and  as  much 
silver  added  as  will  make  the  bath   the  strength  it  was  at 
first.     It  will  then  again  be  in  the  very  best  condition  pos- 
sible.    As  it  is  worked   from  time  to  time,  repeat  the  same 
methods  as  before,  and  the  bath  will  always  be  in  the  best 
of  order,  and  never  give  stains  or  pinholes. 
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Tbose  using  this  method  will  never  require  to  buy  a  secret 
process.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  a 
tew  weekri*  expt^rieuce,  but  from  eightetjn  t>  twenty  years, 
and  the  mutUod  has  never  failed. — I  am.  sir,  yourii  f'-gpeot- 


fully. 


GkoKGB  WlLlild. 


DsAE  Sib, — I  do  not  often  trouble  you  with  a  letter,  but 
I  wish  now  to  endorse  Mr.  Edwards's  suggestion  in  your 
last  issue,  that  a  small  committer  to  report  upon  new 
procesbes  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  practical  photo- 
graphers, and  to  the  busy  photographer  especially.  It  ha< 
long  been  a  favourite  idea  of  mine,  and  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  how  much  the  value  of  your  paper  would  be,  if  you 
coold  see  your  way  clear  to  give  us  an  impar- 
tial opinion  of  some  of  the  secret  processes  in  the  market, 
as  well  as  the  result  in  your  own  hands,  of  many  of  the 
recent  claimants  for  favour  of  dry  plate  and  other  formulae. 
What  a  world  of  useless  individual  experimenting  would 
be  saved  by  one  efficient  person  doing  the  work  once  anci 
for  all  t 

Of  course,  you  would  have  to  look  the  fact  in  the  face, 
hat  if  your  opinion  were  adverse,  your  publisher  might 
scarcely  reckon  upon  a  full  page  advertisement  afterwards  ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  double  my  sub- 
scription to  assist  in  averting  the  fearful  consequences  of 
such  a  calamity. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pay  for  the  advantac^e  of 
additional  knowledge,  if  that  knowledge  be  actually  of  in- 
trinsic worth ;  but  that  is  just  the  point  about  secret 
processes  we  want  to  know — how  much  reality,  and  how 
much  humbug  for  the  money ;  and  it  is  this  that  should 
be  subjected  to  the  perfectly  fair  and  candid  criticism  of 
two,  three,  or  tour  gentlemen  whose  names  would  placs 
them  above  suspicion,  and  who  would  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  out;  and  amongst  them  I  would  suggest  that  the 
editors  of  the  two  journals  should  find  a  place.  Funds  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  &c.,  I  think  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming, and  I  hail  Mr.  Edwards's  suggestion  as  an  eminently 
practical  one,  and  one  that,  carried  out,  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  journals  inde6nitely. — I  r^^main,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  R.  W.  Prbston. 

[We  give  insertion  to  Mr.  Preston's  very  candid  expression 
of  opinion,  and  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  advantages 
and   comfort  to  purchasers    to    have    some   authoritative 
assurance  in  regard  to  purchases.     But  a  little  reflection 
must  show  that  the  responsibility  involved  is  one  that  no 
individual  ought  to  be  expected  to  undertake,  and  which 
no  individual  could  possibly  satisfactorily  discharge.     We 
have  said  repeatedly  that,  in  every  case  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge,   secret  processes  offered    for    sale    are 
processes  which  have,  in  the  main,  been  already  published, 
and  the  advantage  obtained  by  purchase  consists  simply  in 
being  saved  from  that  endless  exp«^rimenting   which  our 
correspondent  deprecates.     The  process-seller  has  probably 
undertaken    that,    and    sells    the   best,    or  it   may  be   a 
combination  of    two   or    three  of    them;  and  purchasers 
generally  buy  on  seeing  results.     The  secret  process  which, 
when  purchased,  may  prove  a  boon  to  one  photographer 
who  reads  little,  and  give  him  the  highest  satisfaction,  will 
disappoint  another,  who  exclaims:  "Oh,  I  have  seen  that 
in  the  journals  !*'  He  has  probably  seen  it,  but  has  not  tried 
it ;  or  ne  has  tried  it  without  sufficient  care  and  patience, 
and  feels  not  only  mortified  that  he  has  paid  money  for  it, 
but  that  some  one  else  has  achieved  the  success  which   he 
might  have  bad.     The  purchase  of  secret  processes  is  very 
similar    to   the    purchase  of    lottery    tickets,    and    tbose 
only  who    are    prepared    for    blanks   as    well    as   prizes 
should   invest  therein.      We   doubt    very    much  whether 
committees  will  be  found  to  investigate  such   processes, 
and  take  the     responsibility  of    endorsing     them ;     but 
it   IS  certainly  not  the  business  of  the  Editor  of  a  journal. 
His  duty  is  to  give  the  fullest  information  he  can  obtain, 
but  certainly  not  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  pronoanoing 


ex  cathedra  upon  such  matters.  The  loss  of  advertisements 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers  on  the  one  hand,  would 
be  a  small  matter  to  the  amount  of  objurgation  the  Editor 
might  expect  if  he  endorsed  as  worthy  a  process  with 
which  some  purchaser  was  unable  to  succeed. — Ed.] 

PRODUCma   ENLARGEMENTS. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  great  strides  made  during  the 
last  few  years  by  parties  who  have  made  photographic 
enlargement  their  st^idy,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  is  still  wanting  some  more  simple  process  by  which 
small  photographers  who  have  scarcely  any  demand  for  large 
finished  pictures  might  supply  their  sitters  with  pictures 
of  a  size  suitable  for  framing.  I  fully  admit  that  for  those 
who  can  obtain  orders  for  such  work,  it  is  a  good  (perhaps 
the  best)  plan  to  send  it  to  be  done  to  some  house  where 
they  can  rely  upon  having  it  well  executed  at  a  moderate 
price;  but  there  are  many  who.  like  myself,  only  atTery 
rare-  intervals  receive  orders  for  such  work,  but  who  might 
add  considerably  to  their  income  had  they  the  means  of 
making  themselves  a  good  plain  enlargement  from  a  carte- 
de-visite  negative  that  is  much  liked  to  (say)  whole  pUtes, 
or  ten  by  eight,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  to  cabinet  size.  I 
myself  could  not  afford  to  send  such  work  away  to  be  done, 
as  the  probability  is  that  if  it  was  done  as  1  should  propose 
doing  it  (without  first  receiving  an  order),  it  would  not 
then  prove  a  remunerative  proceeding  ;  while  if  it  could  be 
done  by  the  photographer  himself,  he  would,  in  the  event 
of  his  picture  not  being  purchased,  only  lose  his  own  time 
ftud  materials. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  this  object  can  be  attained,  I 
am,  as  a  reader  of  the  News,  quite  aware  that  some  assert 
they  can  produce,  by  means  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  a  pre- 
sentable plain  enlargement.  I  have  tried  it  with  great  care, 
and  must  say  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Others 
are  advocates  of  the  albumen  process ;  and  here,  apain,  I 
have  not  succeeded  te  my  expectations,  although  I  think  I 
brought  to  the  work  some  degree  of  patience  aiid  perse- 
verance. I  do  not  stand  alone^  here,  for  I  know  those  who 
paid  a  good  price  for  the  process  when  introduced,  but  who 
have  thrown  it  on  one  side  on  account  of  its  difficulties.  I 
think  its  warmest  advocates  will  admit  that  it  is  quite  an 
undertaking  to  prepare  a  batch  of  plates,  and  that  they  do 
not  leave  their  ordinary  work  with  any  great  avidity  to 
commence  the  task. 

With  the  carbon  process  I  have  no  e;cperience,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  one  of  your  readers  would  give 
the  details  anew.  Possibly  Mr.  Fry,  who  is  always  ready 
to  give  his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  others,  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  information  as  to  the  production  of 
carbon  transparencies,  as  I  see  by  the  News  that  he  is 
working  the  Lamberttype  process. — I  am,  sir, 

A    PaOVIMOIAL   PfiOTOGRAPHSR. 


REMOVING  STOP  DURING  EXPOSURE. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  space  for  a  few  words  as  regarding 
removing  the  stop  during  tne  exposure  which  I  read  in  the 
News  a  short  time  ago,  and  have  found  it  a  great  boon.^  1 
took  a  view  the  other  day,  which  was  rather  dull  here,  with 
a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  gave  it  eight  seconds',  taking 
out  the  stop  No.  3  at  four  seconds  ;  developed,  and  found  it 
exposed  quite  enough.  I  tried  the  view  without  taking  but 
the  stop,  and  gave  sixteen  seconds  with  the  same  lens,  and 
found  it  under-exposed.  I  have  also  found  it  a  great  boon 
in  taking  portraits.  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  space, — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Grafton  Underwood,  Kettering.  G.  R.  P.  Vbrnok. 


Photou  :iAPHic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Archi- 

jtectoral  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
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12th,  Bir.  J.  SpiLLm,  F.CS.,  in  the  chair.  The  mioutes  of  a 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  conflnned,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning  duly  elected  as  members. 

The  Chaihxan  briefly  called  attention  to  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  election  of  officers.  All  the  officers  would  on  this  occasion 
retire,  and  would  all  be  eligible  for  re-election ;  and  their  names 
would  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  be  printed  on  the 
balloting  papers.  Every  member  was  at  liberty  to  nominate  other 
candidates,  but  their  nominations  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary 
before  that  day  week.  Auditors  and  scrutineers  having  been  duly 
appointed, 

Mr.  SriLLBB  asked  Dr.  Mann  to  occupy  the  chair  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  members  a  new  light 
possessing  great  actinic  power.  He  proposed  to  call  it  the  nitre- 
sulphur  Ught.  To  produce  this  light,  saltpetre  was  heated  in  a 
tube  or  capsule  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  to  a  little  beyond  the 
point  of  fusion,  and  small  pieces  of  sulphur-  then  introduced. 
The  issue  was  a  very  brilliant  white  flame  with  great  actinic 
quality.  The  cost  was  small,  as  the  light  might  be  maintained 
for  ten  minutes  at  the  cost  of  one  halfpenny.  Mr.  Spiller 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  and  produce  a  light  of  romarkabl  e 
purity  and  intensity.  He  also  exnibited  some  fine  transparencies 
produced  in  four  seconds,  the  plate  being  held  at  a  distance  of  one 
ioot*from  the  light 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed,  and  an  intimation  made 
by  Dr.  Mann  that  a  slight  modification  of  the  rule  relating  to  the 
ceittfieates  of  members  would  be  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  order  to  correct  an  omiiosion,  Mr.  Spiller  resumed  the  chair,  and 

Mr.  HooPBH  read  a  paper  on  the  *'  Origin,  Aim,  and  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Photographic  Society,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Further 
Development,**  which  will  appear  in  our  next  (see  Leader). 

The  Chaibhan  said  the  paper  was  full  of  suggestion.  Many 
of  the  points  contained  in  it  had  been  discussed  at  different  times 
before—the  question  of  a  charter,  for  instance — but  as  it  would 
involve  a  serious  cost— how  much  he  was  uncertain— 

Mr.  DAVBifPORT :  About  X400. 

The  Chaibmaw  added,  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  attempt  it, 
and  any  resolution  on  the  subject  would  be,  he  feared,  premature. 
Then  as  to  a  grant  of  house  accommodation :  attempts  had  before 
been  made  to  secure  rooms  in  Burlington  House,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, all  the  space  had  alrea4y  been  apportioned.  Then  as  to 
the  question  of  diplomas :  in  a  profession  like  medicine,  where 
health  and  life  were  entrusted  to  a  professionalman,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  public  should  have  such  a  guarantee  of  fitness  as  the 
diploma  of  a  college  and  properly  constituted  body  of  authorities 
could  give ;  but  it  was  not  customary  in  other  professions,  and  he 
scarcely  saw  its  applicability  to  photography.  However,  the 
questions  were  open  for  further  consideration  and  discussion. 

Mr.  Davbhpobt  corrected  some  errors  of  date  in  the  paper. 
Beferring  to  the  history  of  the  Society,  he  said  that  circumstances 
had  changed  much  during  the  years  which  had  passed.  At  the 
time  when  the  Society  originated,  photography  was  essentially  a 
science ;  now  it  was  rather  an  industry.  The  Society  at  first  was 
at  no  charges ;  its  quarters  were  at  the  Society  of  Arts ;  it  had  an 
honorary  secretary  and  a  remunerative  journal  It  was  not  unt  1 
the  Society  grew  proud,  and  insisted  on  separating  itself  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  its  responsibilities  and  difficulties  began.  Then 
began  also  the  struggle  between  commerce  and  science,  comm«;r- 
du  men  striving  to  ignore  the  scientific  claims.  Science  had, 
however,  done  more  for  photography  than  ever  photography  had 
done  for  science. 

The  Sbobbtabt  (Mr.  Friswell)  pointed  out  some  errors  in 
relation  to  photography  and  astronomy.  The  firet  solar  eclipse 
in  which  photography  took  part  was  in  1860,  when  an  expedition 
under  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  photographed  the  eclipse.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  eclipse  to  which  Mr.  Hooper  referred  as  photographed 
by  BIr.  Loekyer  and  CoL  Tennant,  there  was  some  confusion  in  the 
paper.  The  expedition  to  observe  that  eclipse  under  Mr.  Loekyer, 
in  which  he  himirlf  had  the  honour  to  taxe  pari,  had  no  photo- 
grapher attached,  but  Lord  Lindsay  had  voluntarily  undertaken 
■ome  photographic  observations,  and  Col.  Tennant,  being  in  India, 
had  also  made  some  photographic  observations. 

Mr.  BiBD  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  photography,  as  photo- 
graphy, was  out  of  court  for  Oovemmeut  claims,  it  was  a  com- 
pound art  sciences.  Mathematicians  and  chemists  alike  had 
combined  to  make  it,  and  they  received  their  own  recognition. 
Whether  a  charter  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the 
tronble  and  expense  was,  he  thought^  donbtfuL  If  there  were  any 
chance  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  €k>vemment  recognition,  it  would 
of  coarse  be  detirable ;  but  he  shoold  like  to  know  if  there  were 
•ay  ebaoee  before  aammng  the  position  claimed  in  the  paper. 


The  Chaibman  said  that  in  the  British  Association  photography, 
as  photography,  had  no  definite  standing,  because  some  subjects 
connected  with  it  came  naturally  into  Section  A,  with  physical 
sciences,  and  others  into  Section  B,  with  chemical  science. 

"Sif.  Waltbb  Nobl  Habtlet  a'p'eed  with  the  Chairman,  and 
aid  doubtless  if,   in  any    specific  investigation   ia   which   the 
Photographic  Society  were  engaged,  it  could  present  a  fair  claim 
for  aid,  a  grant  would  be  made  by  the  Boyal  Society. 

The  Sbcbktaby  said  that  the  Chemical  Society  had  a  charter 
of  incorporation^  but  it  had  no  power  of  granting  diplomas,  nor 
had  any  other  simiUr  society. 

Mr.  Stilluan  said  that,  practically,  all  the  s<*.ience  in  photo- 
graphy was  in  chemistry. 

^r.  Pbabball,  referring  to  the  British  Association,  said  that 
many  papers  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Claudet  and  others,  but  always 
in  one  of  the  sections  fitted  for  the  especial  subject  He  believed 
also  that  grants  had  been  made  by  the  Association  to  aid  some 
investigations  coimected  with  photography. 

Mr.  Habt  did  not  think  a  charter  would  materially  aid  the 
Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  HooPBB  said  he  thought  the  time  for  discussing  his  paper 
had  scarcely  arrived.  When  its  propositions  had  been  more  fully 
considered,  he  should  be  glad  to  nave  it  discussed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


EoiKBUBOH  Phjtoobapbxo  SoasTT. 

Thb  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  5,  St 
Andrew  Square,  on  Wedne^y  evening,  the  Cth,  the  President 
Dr.  Thoicpbon,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
the  following  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  unanimously 
admitted  ordinary  members : —Messrs.  W.  Hume,  James  Steele, 
W.  Haldanc,  W.  H.  Da  vies,  juo.,  Charles  Bobb,  Richard  Brown, 
John  Weir,  and  A.  Cormack. 

Dr.  JoH!f  NiooL  read  a  paper  on  '*The  Progressive  Results  of  the 
Past  Session*'  (see  page  27> 

Mr.  W.  Nkjlson  said  that  Dr.  Nicol  was  much  too  modest  in  his 
introductory  observations:  the  paper  was  really  an  admirable 
resumed  of  the  work  of  the  year.  He  was  not  at  all  sorry  that 
there  was  nothing  new  to  record.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
the  Society  if  members  would  all  txy  and  bring  something  good, 
rather  than  something  new.  He  was  sorry  that  there  were  many 
great  guns  who  never  fired  a  shot,  just  because  they  thought 
what  they  knew  was  too  old.  They  should  remember  that  the 
greatest  temple  was  built  of  single  bricks,  and  every  man  should 
contribute  as  many  bricks  as  ho  could. 

Mr.  TuBKBULL  thought  the  introduction  of  Ross*s  symmetrical 
lens  the  greatest  hit  of  the  year;  he  should  very  much  like, 
however,  that  a  similar  lens  of  much  longer  focus  were  introduced, 
as  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use,  and  hoped  the  firm 
would  yet  introduce  one.  The  rotary  burnisher  no  doubt  did  its  work 
very  well,  but  not  better  than  any  ordinary  press  with  hot  plate. 
Photographers  had  in  their  possession  the  means  of  gUsing  their 
pictures  before  the  burnisher  was  introduced,  if  they  hi^  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  it, 

Mr.  BasiuroBO  was  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Nicol's  paper,  and 
should  look  forward  to  getting  it  printed  in  the  journals,  where  it 
could  be  read  at  leisure.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Turn  bull 
regarding  the  burnisher :  it  was  a  capital  tool ;  but  he  had  seen  as 
g<Md,  if  not  better,  work  done  by  the  ordinary  pre«and  hot  plate. 
He  had  repeatedly  tried  the  dnsting-on  process  in  reproducing 
negatives,  and  found  it  exceedingly  simple ;  he  considered  it  one 
of  tUe  greatest  discoveries  of  the  dsy.  Not  only  could  an  exact 
copy  o?  a  negative  be  made,  but  a  faulty  negative  could  be  vastly 
improved  in  the  reproduction. 

Mr.  Albxandbb  BCackat  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Extiacta 
from  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Photographer  ^  (see  page  20). 

Mr.  Rosa,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  he  agreed  with 
every  word  that  Mr.  Mackay  had  said,  and  esperially  with  his 
observations  on  the  advantige  that  a  young  photographer  would 
derive  from  the  study  of  art.  This  was  no  new  view  of  bis,  as 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  when  the  firm  of  Ross 
and  Thompson  engaged  an  apprentice,  it  was  made  a  condition  that 
he  should  attend  as  a  pupil  the  School  of  Art. 

Mr.  W.  NBtLSOH  complimented  Mr.  Mackay  on  his  very  excel- 
lent paper,  and  thought  the  recommendation  to  study  in  the  art 
exhibitions  could  not  be  over-estimated.  He  certainly  did  not 
like  to  see  a  white  face  in  a  photograph ;  but  the  photographer 
who  bad  to  live  by  his  profeHuon  could  not  always  get  thing*  hie 
own  way.    Some  of  his  eoatoaien  preferred  a  face  that  looked 
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like  an  etching  without  a  trace  of  detail,  and  if  he  refused  to  make 
it  for  them  thej  would  just  go  and  employ  some  other  body  who 
was  less  scrupulous.  Others  of  the  public  liked  black  faces,  and 
so  Bembrandts  had  to  be  taken.  So  long  as  the  public  was  pay- 
master the  public  must  be  pleased,  and  he  thought  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  elevate  the  public  taste,  so  that  nothing 
but  good  work  would  be  tolerated.  He  could  not  say  that  he 
liked  the  so-called  Rembrandt  effects  generally,  although  he  must 
confess  that  he  had  seen  some  exceedingly  fine  pictures  of  that 
class. 

Mr.  AiHKR  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mackay  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Bembrandt  effects,  if  it  applied  to  such  as  those  which  he 
(Mr.  Asher)  had  laid  on  the  taole  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  They  were  principally  of  American  production,  and 
were  characterised  by  the  editor  of  the  PHorooaAFHic  News,  in  a 
letter  an  extract  from  which  he  read,  as  ^*  fair  examples  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  shadows  and  half  shadows."  He  would  like 
much  if  Mr.  Mackiy  or  Mr.  Boss  would  point  out  any  defects  that 
they  might  see  in  the  specimens,  and  say  how  they  might  be 
remedied.  He  also  took  exception  to  the  epithets  *'  trash  "  and 
**  vulgar  '*  that  had,  according  to  the  report  in  the  journal,  been 
applied  to  the  effects  in  question  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society ;  and  Mr.  Boss  explained  that  he  used  the  word  rubbish, 
and  not  trash  (laughter^. 

Mr.  Babhford  said  tnat  Mr.  Asher  had  mistaken  his  mesming:. 
In  his  paper,  read  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  he  used  the  word 
**  vulgar  in  connection  with  the  name,  and  not  with  the  result 
itself.  He  could  not  say  much  in  favour  of  some  of  the  pictures  on 
the  table,  however.  The  fact  was  that  the  effects  were  produced  by 
a  false  reflected  light — probably  by  the  hand-screens  introduced,  by 
Mr.  Kent— and  the  result  was  the  production  of  lights  thoroughly 
untrue  to  nature.  He  could  not  agree  with  what  had  been  said 
against  retouching.  Photograph  ms'  tooU  -vere  n'lt  p^-'-^'^t,  and 
a  little  retonchine  was  often  ab^olutelj-  necessary  to  m....i  their 
work  as  near  teum  as  possible. 

Mr.  Neilson  thought  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Asher  were 
very  pretty,  but  nothmg  more.  They'were  undoubtedly  retouched, 
or  so  lighted  that  all  texture  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Panton  thought  the  dislike  that  some  members  had  was 
more  to  the  name  than  to  the  results,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
very  beautifuL  They  might  not  be  like  Bembrandt  s  work,  but 
the  name  was  selected  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  any  other 
one  would  have  done  as  weU.  He  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
every  member  of  the  Society  could  produce  work  equal  to  that  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  B088  could  not  understand  what  Mr.  Bashford  meant  by 
saying  that  retouching  was  necessary  because  of  imperfect  tools. 
Did  ever  anybody  hear  of  retouching  a  Daguerreotype  ?  And  yet 
a  Daguerreotype  was  the  perfection  of  photography.  He  was 
extremely  gl84  that  its  re-mtroduction  had  recently  been  recom- 
mended in  influential  quarters,  and  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tion would  be  largely  acted  on. 

The  Pessidsmt  considered  the  pictures  on  the  table  very  fine 
specimens  of  what  photography  could  do.  Eich  old  master  had 
managed  his  light  as  he  thought  best,  all  arriving  at  magnificent 
resolts  by  different  roads ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  photo- 
graphers! The  one  thing  needful  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
highest  possible  assthetical  education,  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished Uiere  was  no  fear  of  the  kind  of  work  th^t  would  be  turned 
out,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Dr.  Nicol  and  Mr.  Mackay,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

PhoTOOBAPHBRB*  BgNBTOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Ths  first  Annual  General  Meeting,  followed  by  a  Vocal   and 
Instrumental  Concert  and  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  was  held* 
on  Monday  last,  at  the  Ck>-operative  Institute,  55,  Castle  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham  in  the  chair.      A  large 
assemblage  of  photographers  and  friends  were  present. 

A  large  collection  of  fine  photographs—  the  prizes  in  the  Art 
Union  Distribution  shortly  to  be  held — was  exhibited,  including 
a  portfolio  of  autotype  prints,  npwards  of  thirty  in  number,  com- 
prising the  first  prize ;  two  30  by  24  framed  autotype  enlarge- 
ments— ^views  on  the  Thames;  three  18  by  21  enlargements,  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards;  forty  superb  12  by  10  landscapes,  by 
Mr.  W.  Bedford;  a  splendid  collection  of  statuary,  by  Mr. 
England ;  a  copy  of  **  Kebecca  at  the  Well,"  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  which  subject  twelve  copies  have  been  given  to  the  Association 
by  Mr.  Blanchard ;  the  large  photogiaph  entitled  ^*  The  Spring," 
by  A.  Ford  Smith ;  and  contributiona  from  a  score  ot  other 
gentlemen. 


After  some  suitable  remarks  from  the  Chaibman, 

The  Sbobstabt  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Management 
as  follows : — 

Mb.  Chaibman,  Ladibb,  and  Gentlemen, — 

In  presenting  this  the  first  report  of  our  labours  on  your  behalf, 
we  trust  that  a  short  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Photo- 
graphers'Bdnevolent  Association  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
and  to  photographers. 

It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years  since  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  read  before 
the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society  a  paper  upon  a  Provident 
Fund  for  photographers,  in  which  he'urged  upon  the  profession  the 
desirability  of  i^and  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  fund;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  published  report,  the  meeting  was  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  such  an  Association  should  be  formed ;  but  after 
a  correspondence  in  our  usual  place  (viz ,  the  journals)  the  subject 
dropped.  Since  that  time  it  has  cropped  up  again  at  various 
periods,  being  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  profession  by  the 
record  of  details  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  brethren  in  dis- 
tress. Each  time,  after  correspondence  confining  suggestion  as 
to  what  other  people  ought  to  do  in  the  matter,  the  subject  dropped. 
In  186S,  during  the  usual  discussion,  a  well-known  gentleman 
(Mr.  Matthew  Whiting)  made  some  excellent  remarks,  and  offered 
the  sum  of  £50  if  started  within  six  months.  Other  sum^  of 
money  were  promised  from  various  parts  of  Uie  country,  but  still 
there  was  nothing  done.  As  usual,  the  correspondence  bristled 
with  suggestions  as  to  what  others  must  do,  but  every  one  was 
afraid  to  take  the  initiative,  and  again  the  matter  dropped.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  the  matter  was  again  broached,  and,  entirely 
upon  his  own  responsibility  (and  without  any  plan  cut  and 
dried),  the  present  secretary  called  a  meeting  at  his  house  in 
Brixton,  which  was  attended  by  about  thirty  assistants.  Money 
was  subscribed  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  a  provisional  com- 
mittee formed,  to  consider  the  form  the  Association  should  take, 
and  to  call  a  large  meeting  at  some  place  in  Loudon.  An  aggre- 
gate meeting  was  held  at  the  Arundel  Hall,  which  was  largely 
attended.  The  Provisional  Committee  submitted  two  schemes  for 
consideration,  one  based  upon  the  Foresters*  Benefit  Society,  the 
other  the  form  now  adopted.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the 
constitution  we  have  the  honour  to  represent  was  adopted.  The 
Provisional  Committee  was  enlarged,  and  power  given  to  add  to 
their  number.  Since  that  meeting  the  Board  of  Management 
has  been  formed,  and  working  harmoniously  together,  to  establish 
the  Photographers*  Benevolent  Association  upon  a  secure  basis. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management  were  held 
at  the  residences  of  the  various  members  ;  then  Mr.  Ganly  (late 
deputy*  chairman)  gave  the  use  of  his  sitting  room  at  174,  Fleet 
Street.  When  he  left,  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  there 
regularly,  at  the  rent  of  6b.  per  night. 

Hypercritics  may  be  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  expenditure  in  com- 
parison to  the  receipts ;  but  let  it  be  borne  m  mind  that  the 
expenses  would  not  have  been  larger  if  the  income  had  reached 
ten  times  its  present  amount.  The  Board  of  Management  takes  to 
itself  great  credit  that  the  Association  has  been  established  for  a 
sum  of  money  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  cost  of  estab 
lishing  any  such  association. 

To  photographers  and  assistants  the  credit  of  the  income  be- 
longs, and  as  the  Association  is  now  established,  it  ought  to  be 
the  pride  of  the  profession  to  see  that  the  income  is  always  large. 
The  pride  of  the  Board  of  Management  will  be  to  keep  down  the 
expenses  as  regards  the  working ;  but  there  will  be  desire  to  meet 
any  applications  for  relief  in  time  of  distress. 

The  Board  of  Management  have  only  had  one  application  for 
relief,  which,  after  due  investigation,  was  awarded  £5.  Amongst 
other  benefits  accruing  from  membership,  that  of  the  Employment 
Begister  will,  it  is  expected,  ultimately  be  a  very  useful  feature. 

lu  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Management  appeal  to  photographers 
to  help  them  in  their  labours — employers,  by  sending  donations, 
and  using  their  influence  in  inducing  their  employ^  to  join ; 
assistants  (male  and  female),  are  urged  -to  join  the  Association, 
and  help  to  make  the  Photographers*  Benevolent  Association 
thorougniy  representative  of  the  important  profession. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Poard  of  Management, 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
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The  Report  and  BaUnce  Sheet  (subject  to  the  audit)  were  then 
received  and  accepted. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  tho  whole 
of  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  J. 
Skinner  as  Deputy-Cbairmanf  and  Mr.  Tench  added  to  the  Board. 

The  concert  followed,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Cocking,  aided  by  Miss  Ward,  Mr.  and  Master  Attwood  Bridge, 
Mins  Hardsoy,  and  others. 

Mr.  F.  York,  who  had  kindly  brought  a  double  lantern  and 
the  lime  light,  assisted  by  Mr.  Oakley,  Mr.  Ferneley,  and  others 
then  exhibited  a  magniiicont  collection  of  lantern  transparencies, 
including  some  presented  by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company. 

During  tho  intervals,  there  was  a  large  stereoscope  of 
transparencies,  lit  by  a  patent  parabolic  reading  and  niicrosc^opic 
lamp,  two  large  g^aphoscopes,  and  two  pocket  cameras,  lent  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Tench,  lo.'J,  Fleet  Street ;  a  polariscope,  lent  by 
Mr.  Iluggon  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton ;  and  numerous  other  objects 
were  exhibited. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


5»alk  in  t|?c  dtubto. 


Obituiby. — We  anDonnce,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  as  long  and  honourably 
aosociated  with  the  commerce  oi  photography.  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  died  on  the  9th  instant  after  a  long 
illnesi,  in  the  73rd  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  bnried  at  Smith- 
down  Koad  Cemetery  on  the  13th  instant. 

Tbaksit  of  Vbnub. — We  learn  from  Mr.  York,  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Bmton,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  succeeded  in 
taking  a  Berios  of  photographs  of  the  Tranvit,  which  the 
Astronomer* Royal  at  the  Cape  baa  pronounced  a  great  success. 

Thk  Photoobaphbr*8  Pooket  Almanac.^ We  have  again 
received  Mr.  D.  H.  Cussons'  useful  little  pocket  almanac  tor 
photographers.  It  poAiains  two  Autotype  illnstrations,  and 
much  interesting  natter. 

FoRUULA  FOR  Toning. — Messrs.  Trapp  and  Munch  send 
tttsome  samples  of  albumenized  paper,  and  adopt  tho  excellent 
plan  of  issuiug  printed  instructions  for  the  best  mode  of 
using  it. 

PiioTooRAPiis  OF  Old  Haintinos.— Tho  Tiwi**,  in  a  recent 
review  of  some  photographic  copies  of  paintings  by  old  masters, 
•ays : — "  A  photograph  from  an  ola  master  is  at  best  a 
melancholy  production,  and  though  these  have  been  taken 
with  all  care  and  pains,  they  have  not,  of  courKO,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  shortcomings  of  their  art.  But  to  have  been 
photogtMphe<l  even  with  the  comparative  success  achieveii. 
these  old  Italian  paintings  must  be  in  marvellous  condition. 
Our  own  Keyuolds's  and  Wilkie's  cannot  stand  the  fire  of  tho 
camera  half  so  well  as  Fra  Kilippo  Lippi's  *  Coronation  of  ■ 
the  Virgin,'  painted  400  yoars  and  more  ago.  It  is  another  I 
matter  when  we  come  to  photographs  from  the  engravings  of 
famous  pictures  in  *Old  Mast«*rs  (SampMon  Low  niid  Cu.). 
Here  photography  finds  itn  legitimate  sphere,  and  can  givu  ua 
perfect  fac-similes  of  the  finest  spt*cimeu«  of  the  art  and  of  tliM 
engraver,  and  a  far  juster  n^proseutntion  of  the  original  picture 
than  when  applied  at  Hrat  hand.  We  do  not  deny  that  even  a 
biurn*d  photograph  of  tho  actual  picture  poMex^es  a  charm  an«l 
a  rf^rility  in  the  eves  of  the  lover  of  art,  who  will  scan  ft  with  an 
CMtthuitinMm  which  he  cannot  feel  for  the  copy  of  a  copy.  Bit 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  as  separate  workH  with  an  intrinsic 
biuiuiy  of  tlioir  own,  th«iii>  fine  photograptnt  of  rare  cMi;;r.ivingH 
an^  to  be  preferred  to  attempts  to  roproduoe  tho  actual  picturi*.'* 


9la    €0rrr';;OUi^CUtd. 


W.  W. — As  the  ftqueeeree  only  comes  into  e-mtart  with  the  ba^'k  of 
the  print  in  enamellin:?,  we  do  not  think  there  in  reriim^  diintrer  of 
u^in^  vulcaniz  d  inlid>r  bbor  for  tho  parp»He;  but.  aji  a  niilt»>r 
of  ab*  duU?  (vriuiniy,  wo  think  it  w.»al  I  oe  wish;  1 1  pn»*'urc  a  pu'-e 
of  pure  indiii-rubb«'r  ;  or  a  pi- ■•»*  «»f  ;:utta-pi'rrb  i   mi'^i.t  ttn-.w«T. 
It  Would  not  Ik'  ditli'ult  to  luaki'  u  mj  if^nt*  uf  pirt*  in  lii-ruVib  r. 
Thin  sheet  india-rubber  cin  be  i»btiiin«*.i,  iind  ivmcnti'd  Ut  .iijV- 
thin^  to  f^vo  rigidity  by  nicM  is  of  ia  li.i-rubbtT  trni.  nt  ni.id'*  by 
di.saolvin^  indm-rubber  in  cbl'»r»form  r-r  in  bi^ulp'.ide  of  rtrb  >u. 
2.    Nitrate    of   ammonia  is    more  dcli(jU'>oeut    thin  niinit.*   ui 
silver,  and  its  prc**ence  in  a  printing   b^ith  nr«iuld  previ-iit  tho 
psiper  acquirinj;^  a  homy  drj'UfW.     3.  The  pr»>per  atren.:th  ot  a 
nitrate  bath  mu«t  depend  on  the  salting  of  the  piper.     M  »t  of 
the  commeroial  a.iniples  of  albumenized  paper  in  the  mark-t  are 
ma  ic  with  a  view  to  use  with  silver  bath$t  uf  from  thirty  to  forty 
graiuA  strength.     For  a  pajwr  prep hihI  with  (s.4v)   »»ix  ^r.iins  of 
chloride  of  Hodiani  in  each  ounce  ot  .ilbumt^n,  a  ihirty-jmiiu  Mlver 
bath  would  btf  r'ufli -iunt,  wherean  if  Ivrt-nty  irnins  of  suit  were 
Urted,  a  silver  bith  of  one  hundred  grains  w«)uld  u  -t  be  in  exiv-^s. 
As  refrards  the  proportion  of  other  nitrato;*  no  rule   can  !•<»  1 1- 1 
down.     The  prtH-ino  part  they  play  is  not  cert.-xin:  but  it  i««  f-mnd 
in  praetico  that  they  are  beneficial.      Wo  hhould  not    tuink  it 
necessary  to  increa.*>c  the  proportion  of  niintte  of  ammonii  when 
the  strength  in  silver  is  increased.    4.  We  have  hid  no  persoM  il 
experience  with  tho  hydrate  of  chlor.il  a>idt>d  to  the  pyr»:r.tlli<* 
solution.     Hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  s.did  b<xly.     .5.    Wc  koo  no 
danger  of  an  jL'Xplosion  from  its  use.     6.  NitrAte  of  bo  Li  in  Ic'^n 
deliquescent  than  nitmto  ef  ammonia.     To  dottraiine  which  i^* 
best   for  addition   t)  the  nitrate  bath,   coinpAMtive  exp'-rimout 
would  be   nece^s3^y,    which  we  have  never  made.       7.  M.>-«t 
stitioners  will  be  able  to  supply,  or  procure  for  you,  Whatman's 
drawing  p^per.      If  you  have  any  difiiculty,  Mr.  Newmin,  of 
Soho  ^uare,  will  supplv  it.    8.  If  vou  read  carefully  you  will 
see  that  one  and  a-h.ilf  grain  of  the  quantity  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol  and  add>xl 
tj  each  ounce  of  ordinary  bromo-iodized  collodion.     You  will  U(»t 
easily  diss<)lve  the  quintity  in  ledd  alcehol,  but  if  you  can  di5»jlve 
i  t  in  Ie5s8  you  may  do  so. 

loNOKAMUS. — Tho  simplest  method  of  throwing  down  tho  hilvcr 
from  an  old  bat%  id  by  means  of  zinc,  a^  we  have  ofttn  tI«'«'Tib<vl. 
The  ice- water  referred  to  is  simply  melt«*d  ice.  We  do  n  >i  rrfnii  • 
mond  it  in  place  of  di-^tilled  water.  There  are  vurious  mi'tl.u  K 
of  producing  photographs  oa  ivory.  The  best  is  by  the  cob  'ii 
process. 

H.  VoHLBY.— Until  you  have  hoc  jme  necustomed  to  the  priitiro,  it 
is  not  convenient  to  use  an  eye-ple<>e  for  r't,oj%<«ib|f.  In  our  own 
case  we  much  prefer  to  focuA  by  the  unaid»  1  eye,  an  1  we  liud  no 
difiiculty  in  getting:  perfect  8harpnt>HH.  Tbi  re  is  ni  nv^ji*  of 
securing  tho  right  focus  of  the  eye-piece  cxi'fpi  screwing  il  out  <»r 
in  to  suit  your  eye. 

U.  S. — You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  direct  copies  you  nf*  r  to. 
As  a  rule,  the  triple  is  a  capital  copying  lens.  A  portrait  li[*s 
well  stopped  also  answers  wtdl. 

R.  O.  M. — Wo  cannot  with  propriety  expreu  an  opiniju  ou  I'lo 
subji»c|. 

2.    1  Ii»»  OTju"ttpr  r  dliidio-ehloride  p'lper  his,  in   our  hiul  , 
pjviii  /r»  it  brill.  in«'y. 

Ci.  M  1-'.  -Un  iojb:»  ii/  nil  »wiiu  il.e  pli'e  to  n- nain  in  t!i"  h\\h 
lo.i  .''M- will  i»l  «n  111' roi-*4>  ill  •  w  n'itiv(>;i<"*<i  of  tho  ]•!  it**,  •.'  t  'Ui 
iuriiM^o  ih'Ti'^kof  to^  Tuo  pn  *oac  •  ot  i'>iiJ"  iUi'l  br  •  i  !»♦•.  n>>\ 
c  nivortt-d  int  i  mUi  oI  hiIvit,  will  tend  to  k«-<'p  thv  ^h  tdo>^>  vi  .a, 
but  will  al-«o  nniit.tto  iir;<iin'«t  i*i>n<*ttivon<  <«h.  ThIh  is  a  m.1  t 
whji'li,  in  ri'liti->u  to  Wt'l  pbttot  r^p>n.idliy,  h«is  rt.cetvi>d  t'Hi  1k.1.> 
attention. 

W.  W.  — F.iriai"  a-id  do-»8  not  m  •  a-*  .i  r»"*tr.iii.or ;  it  issiilrrii'r 
t>  hiTo  .1  I'tlu'  in^  ti  ii'li'tifv.  lo  th«»  f'iriiiuli  vuu  u.iiuc  \>>'a  nv 
UHi>  liii  «»uui'««  ot  lO'f  c.i  ii.  2.  1 1  in  .I'v,  .»\*  I  .  tt»T  \»hi'  i  ttViU  •  .i 
for.uul  1  t  I  try  it  u^  '•rittd,  and  notMith  .«••>:. i»<  mo^lilii  t*.  n.  la 
lh»>  Ti.rnialiyuu  ni>'nii  »n  it  is  n<i;  inU'tid  d  t.'iat  the  o.il>i<l*>  ••! 
pdl  riliouid  be  pri'viou^ly  noiitnili/.*  d. 

R,  1). — r  il  u>l  -tf."  t  I  print  tr-.M  .i  w.-l  cdl<»linD  n»^'ilivo  with  Mt 
pr«  vinii-ily  V  ir  ..-.Jji'i.:  U.  Mi  »y  Oi)  j  I  it*  •»  hmv  bf  u->-a  w.lu  at 
VrtJiu-.i  -I*  -l'  >  I;  i-.iltj  inu  n,  t  r  in^J.mtv.  It  tt  jn  }*.••» t)lf,  b'.w«  v«r, 
with  .:ri*'it  (-  IP',  t )  oht  im  .i  p''  "d  itjiu  an  uuvHrui^iuiJ  m  ,:  iti\f 
wiihout  V  irni-thia^  it. 

C.  K  — Th«^  }«'ll  »'.v  «.;»•)(-*  ar«'  Ufidoubf<xlly  tb*>  n»*nli  of  the  "o-c  ilb  d 
*'i;  «ld"  pnutiiiiT  oil  the  bi>'k  .**Mm»»  of  the  bnjn/.»»  jwiwi'T-'  vi^'l 
in  "ti  11  print  t.>  «'.'nt»in  Hnlp-iMo  ,t  tin.  It  is  burvly  vcr)  unu»->v 
t'j  u^»'  j'Ui  h  c  »rd*  itHvr  Lcii);;  duly  wam«*d. 

1) .  W I  \  .H T  V M, B Y . — U or  i Vt«d .     M  inv  t h4nks . 

(.'oP>  ut«.HT.  -Tb**  liw  d  «♦*  n  it  r»«i'iir«»  the  word  *' c«»pyri/br,*'  or 


D.  L.— There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  obtaininR:  comparatively  stift 
print*  from  hard  n(>puives.  One  pUn  consists  in  slightly  sunning 
thf*  {Niper  bt'fore  placing  it  under  the  negati%'o.  ThiM,'whiUt  it 
dt*cs  ni»t  of  cours««  kivuk*  nuinr  jrradation,  by  removim;  the  harih- 
nei»«  of  tho  cuntrmls  (fivt»s  a  corlniD  fafiCitiou*  sofliu's*  whirh  o  ten 
Balt»ti<'s  thi'  oyt*.  Anolhtr  phm  eniiniitts  in  n«nioviii);  thi*  frr"  nii- 
ratcMif  mIvit  from  tho  pii|>er  as  tuntn  as  it  is  H»n4ttxxt«>|,  by  tbi>  u^* 
cif  cU«n  blotttnjc-pap(tr.  This  will  materi-iUy  reduce  thu  i«in* 
trasta  in  tb**  print,  and  allow  detail  to  be  brought  out  in  thi* 
densest  lights,  without  burying  oU  the  detail  in  tho  rhulows  I  Several  (*orrofpmdcnts  in  our  next. 


in'i.ii  i'i<»n  OI  .uiy  ktiil,  t>  b-  ji  iC 'i  on  phit'^rriplm  uinih  au< 
pi"  •'.•.'.  1  i>y  ir"i  ti  i'l  a. 

lIu.iiTi  M.  — In  Mr.  W.d  ir'^.utifb' on  pi;:<»M>  •  f  th  Vkvu-Hi.'K 
tti  I'll  >Ti>(;k\r>{\,  I'.U"  Jl  ir<iiii  top,  third  w<>.'d  li<>m  tud  *>i  uut*, 
l.r  ".r  •'  r.id  "aud." 


Jakitabt  22,  1875. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE   STUDIO. 

Ei^aiNEBRiNQ  Problems  Solved  by  the  Aid  of  Photo- 
ORAPHT — Photography  in  Periodical  Literature— 
The  King  of  Slam's  Invitation— Printing  on  Fabrics. 

Engineering  Problems  Solved  by  Photography. — ^There  is  oue 
usefal  application  of  photography  to  which  little  attention 
has  been  called,  notwithstanding  the  important  employ- 
ment that  has  been  made  of  the  art  in  this  specific  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  aid  it  gives  to  engineers  and  constructors 
to  which  we  allude,  an  assistance  that  could  not  be  afiForded 
so  well  and  thoroughly  by  any  other  means.  Two  instanc  cs 
have  recently  come  under  our  notice  which  will  demon- 
strate how  greatly  the  camera  may  assist  in  the  carrying 
out  of  great  works  of  an  engineering  character.  In  India, 
recently,  at  one  of  the  cities  in  the  interior,  it  became 
necessary  to  transport  a  solid  block  of  metal,  weighing 
something  like  a  hundred  tons,  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  and  the  question  how  best  to  do  it  very 
naturally  arose.  One  could  scarcely  construct  a  carriage 
for  it,  neither  would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  place 
such  an  enormous  mass  npon  a  vehicle  of  any  description. 
Advice  was  sought  for  in  England ;  and  as  the  movement 
of  enormous  masses  by  our  engineers  at  home  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  the  authorities  in  this  country,  at 
the  first  opportunity  they  had,  caused  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs to  be  taken,  showing  the  removal  of  a  big  mass  of 
iron  from  the  foundry.  One  picture  showed  the  manner 
in  which  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  of  the  enormous 
casting  was  raised,  and  a  platform  placed  underneath ;  a 
second  photograph  demonstrated  how  two  bars  of  iron, 
turned  up  at  each  end,  had  been  put  beneath  to  form  a 
sort  of  sledge;  and  another -print  further  demonstrated 
how  rollers  were  afterwards  thrust  under  this  sledge,  and 
the  big  structure  thus  moved  slowly  and  surely  along. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  series  of  photographs  as  this,  with 
the  men  all  at  their  stations,  furnished  with  crowbars, 
jacks,  and  other  necessaries,  must  be  obvious  to  all ;  and 
those  knowing  something  of  practical  engineering  could 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experiences  here  afforded.  No 
drawings,  however  accurate,  or  desoription,  however 
precise,  could  have  instructed  so  readily  and  perfectly  as 
these  simple  pictures,  which  gave  but  little  less  information 
than  a  sight  of  the  actual  occurrence  before  one's  eyes 
would  have  furnished.  The  sketches  were  not  tracings  or 
drawings  of  what  might  possibly  answer  the  purpose,  but  of 
what  had  been  found  really  to  br  practical.  l^ot  a  rope  was 
omitted,  not  a  roller  forgotten,  and  everything  was  shown 
in  proper  proportion  and  proper  scale.  To  an  experienced 
eye,  the  whereabouts  of  the  greatest  strain  was  at  once 
apparent,  and  the  reason  for  the  various  precautionary 
measures  perfectly  evident.  The  other  incident  to  which 
we  refer  is  of  a  similar  kind.  The  screwing  of  iron  piles 
into  a  river  b^d,  especially  when  the  former  are  of  largis 
proportions,  and  there  is  much  tidal  variation,  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  the  rigging  up  of  crab  and  cap- 
stan, arrangement  of  the  rope  and  tackle,  necessitate 
some  considerable  experience  on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 
This  being  so,  it  has  been  decided,  in  the  case  of  au  iron 
pier  whiclL  is  now  being  constructed  in  Loudon,  to 
take  a  set  of  large  photographs  as  the  work  progresses, 
showing  the  whole  manner  of  working  from  first  to  last, 
so  that  in  future  operations  of  the  kind,  a  foreman  or 
manager  provided  with  copies  of  the  pictures  may  not 
meet  with  any  difficulty  in  undertaking  the  work,  nor  lose 
time  in  trying  one  system  or  the  other,  before  settling 
upon  a  trustworthy  plan.  It  is  in  fulfilling  functions  of 
this  kind  that  photography  wiU  be  inv^uable  to  the 
engineer,  and  \fi  the  course  of  any  future  undertakings  of 
importance  we  may  rest  assured  that  every  step  of  the 
structore  towards  completion  will  be  accurately  delineated. 


Were  we  in  possession,  for  instance,  of  photographs  show- 
ing the  Mcuai  Bridge  in  course  of  construction^  or  other 
similar  great  works,  such  would  bo  not  only  exceedingly 
useful  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  engineers  and  pupils, 
but  they  would  be,  moreover,  most  valuable  aids  in  the 
completion  of  other  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

Photography  in  Periodical  Literature, — A  litUe  while  ago 
we  called  attention  to  the  nse  made  in  America,  and 
especially  by  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic,  of  photography 
in  reproducing  MSS.  and  sketches,  and  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  although  much  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  work 
out  photo-mechanical  processes,  very  little  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  these  in  Great  Britain  by  our  periodicals. 
A  great  change  has  now  taken  place  during  the  brief 
interval  that  has  transpired,  and,  instead  of  having  but  one 
journal — ^the  Figaro  programme — which  photography  aids 
in  illustrating,  we  have  three  weekly  papers  now  appearing 
regularly  with  photo-relief  prints,  and  one  in  which  a 
kind  of  photo-lithography  is  largely  employed — a  comic 
journal  called  Funny  Folks,  In  the  latter  case  a  very  per- 
fect process  appears  to  be  used,  indging  by  the  results  we 
have  seen,  for  the  foreign  cuts  and  lithographs  reproduced 
might  very  well  be  confounded  with  the  originals.  It 
may  be  termed  a  photo-zinco-lithographic  method,  for  we 
are  told  that  after  the  image  is  taken  it  is  first  put  upon 
zinc  and  afterwards  on  stone.  Now  that  collotype  printing 
is  also  steadily  progressing,  we  may  hope  to  see 
further  ventures  made  by  publishers,  for  as  yet  there  is 
one  great  branch  of  the  art  untouched — ^the  vulgarization 
of  photographic  views  and  landscapes.  Some  pictures  we 
have  seen  of  Rhine  scenery  produced  by  the  last  named 
process  were  so  excellent  as  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  we  shall  have  illustrated  jour- 
nals containing  little  else  than  landscapes  produced  from 
first  to  last  by  the  photographer.  But  for  these  great 
applications  of  the  art  to  industrial  purposes,  disciples  of 
the  camera  need  not  despair,  for,  let  pictures  be  sown  as 
broadcast  as  you  will,  good  photographs  will  always  be 
sought  after  and  well  paid  for.      Neither  the  landscape 

Ehotographer  nor  the  portraitist  need  be  under  any  appre- 
ension  of  their  work  being  cheapened  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  views  and  portraits  that  is  becoming  every  day 
more  extensive,  for,  however  much  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  the  art  may  be  simplified,  chemical  and  artistic 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  photographer  most  always 
command  a  position. 

2he  King  ofSiam's  Invitation.— Yfe  are  very  glad  to  hear 
of  the  invitation  sent  to  our  scientific  men  by  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Siam  to  witness  the  approaching  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  his  dominions.  The  invitation  has  been  made  so 
politely,  and  with  such  liberality,  that  if  it  has  been 
extended  to  other  European  nations  besides  ourselves, 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  hospitality  of  hi»  Majesty 
being  severely  taxed.  Both  the  Royal  and  Astronomical 
Societies  have  been  asked  to  send  deputations  to  witness 
the  phenomenon,  and  these  two  bodies  have  resolved  to 
send  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  at  least  The  wording  of 
the  King's  letter  is  especially  gracious,  for  not  only  will 
it  give  him  pleasure  to  erect  one  or  more  observatories  in 
any  portion  of  his  dominions  for  the  temporary  use  of  his 
guests,  but  he  f\irther  states  that  the  whole  staff  that 
comes  over  will  be  treated  as  private  friends  of  his  own. 
It  proves  something  for  the  Siamese  nation  that  they  have 
such  a  respect  for  the  votaries  of  science. 

Printing  on  Fabrics.  ^In  the  1873  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
our  readers,  there  was  a  charming  imitation  of  black  lace 
upon  a  white  parasol.  A  very  fine  and  expensive  bit  of 
real  lace  had  been  photographed,  and  as  the  result  was 
merely  a  black  and  white  image,  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  converting  it  into  a  mechauical  printing  block. 
In  Ma  case  a  gelatine  film  was  employed,  and  either  the 
lichtdrnck  or  Albertype  processy  so  that  the  image  was 
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preserred  in  all  its  delicacy,  and  eyeiy  fibre  of  the  lace 
ahown  with  extreme  sharpneea.  So  perfect  was  the  result, 
indeed,  that,  anlete  one  touched  the  parasol,  it  was  im- 
possible to  belieye  that  the  lace  was  not  actually  a  tangible 
reality.  The  same  process  is  now  being  further  employed 
for  printing  upon  handkerchiefs  and  shirts ;  and  we  wore 
fortunate  in  seeing^  the  other  day  some  more  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  delicate  fancy  printing  process. 
Some  handkerchiefs  shown  us  had  at  the  corner  two  or 
three  butterflies  most  charmiogly  impressed,  the  images 
baring  eridently  been  taken  direct  from  the  insects  them- 
selres.  Other  fabrics  had  sketches,  eWdently  reproductions 
from  woodcuts  and  engravings,  obtained  and  printed  by  a 

Shoto-mechanical  process,  a&  of  them  being  of  a  most 
elieate  nature,  such  as  oould  hardly  be  secured  from 
blocks  on  lithographic  stones.  Photographic  portraits  of 
yariouB  kinds  were  also  to  be  seen  impressed  upon  fabrics 
in  the  same  way;  but  these,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be 
called  novelties,  neither  was  the  result  so  successful  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  objects  we  have  mentioned.  The 
prints  were  undoubtedly  all  produced  bv  fatty  ink,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  permanently  printed  upon 
the  fabric.  This  method  is,  much  simpler  and  satis- 
factory than  printing  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of 
silver  salts,  for  very  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the 
latter  case,  and  failures  are  far  from  nnfrequent,  the 
dressinff  in  the  fabric  being  most  difficult  to  remove  and 
apt  to  mscolour  the  silver  print.  Moreover,  there  are  the 
troublesome  operations  of  salting  and  albumenizing,  and 
flattening  the  stuff,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  proceeding 
any  more  than  the  examination  of  the  print  in  the  pressure- 
frame.  This  photo-mechanical  printing  upon  xabrics  is 
certainly  an  art  to  be  cultivated. 


THE  OR16IK.  AIM,  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  WITH  SUG- 
GESTIONS AS  TO  rrS  FUTURE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

BT  QEORQE  HOOPER.* 

The  Photographic  Society  was  founded  on  the  SOth  of 
January,  1^3,  the  first  meeting  being  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  AdelphL  Its  first 
President  was  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A ,  and  it  had 
Earl  Somers,  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  and  Prof.  C.  Wheat- 
stone,  F.KS.,  as  Vice-Presidents;  amongst  the  ori^nal 
members  of  the  Council  were  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  P.  le 
Neve  Foster,  M.A.,  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  John  Percy, 
George  Shaw,  and  Captain  Scott,  R.N.  Alfred  Rosslyn 
acted  as  Treasurer,  and  Roger  Fenton  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  review  some  of  its  special  achieve- 
ments, both  in  encouraging  art  and  scientific  research ; 
and  after  taking  this  retrospective  glance,  make  sugges- 
tions of  a  practical  nature  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  to  morease  its  usefulness,  and  thereby  raise  the 
ttatoa  of  the  art  generally,  and  necessarily  those  who  prac- 
tice the  same,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 

The  art  of  photography  will  doubtless  be  handed  down 
to  all  ages  as  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  not  only  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  new  in- 
dustry, but  has  itself  become  more  or  less  connected  with 
every  other  known  industry,  so  that  whether  it  be  religion, 
law,  politics,  manufacture,  or  education,  it  plavs  its  port. 
It  has,  like  the  telegmph,  brought  all  the  world  together, 
so  that  we  can  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  features  of 
every  race  of  mankind  and  study  their  habits  and  customs. 
In  fact,  to  summarise  its  immense  capabilities,  we  may  say 
that  things  animate  and  inanimate  have  been  represented 
with  a  truthfulness  otherwise  unattainable,  and  even 
things  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  natural  eve  can 
be  easily  photographed  and  enlarged  to  prodigious  oimen- 
dons. 

*  BMd  bifort  the  Pbolofr»phlo  8ooft«t7  of  Onat  Biitsia. 


Science  generally  has  benefited  by  photography ;  a  love 
for  real  art  has  been  generated,  as  well  as  a  deep  regard 
for  that  which  is  both  truthful  and  beautiful  This  can  be 
proved  by  referring  to  many  of  the  topics  that  have  been  so 
ably  brought  forward  and  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  and  Archer 
are  three  of  the  names  that  will  always  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  this  fascinating  art. 

The  Photographic  Society  began  its  career  under  the 
most  fiattering  and  encouraging  circumstances.  It  had 
Royal  patronage;  many  of  the  nobility  figured  in  its 
rank;  funds  were  lavishly  expended,  and  within  four 
years  it  had  over  one  thousand  pounds  in  funded  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  generallv  considered  every  thing  to  start  well ; 
but  we  nave  also  heard  it  said  bv  wise  men,  **That 
early  success,  unless  accompanied  by  experience,  often 
leads  to  a  rapid  decline ;''  and  this  was  somewhat  the  case 
with  this  Society.  It  began  too  well,  considering  all  ex- 
perience had  to  be  gained ;  and  this  experience  almost  cost 
the  Society  its  life.  However,  thanks  to  the  determined 
energy  of  some  of  its  most  constant  and  earnest  friends, 
it  survived  this  sudden  and  rapid  decline,  has  for  years 
been  on  a  firm  basis,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have  a  good 
constitution. 

The  Photographic  Society  has  arrived  at  its  majority, 
and  is  this  very  month  entering  upon  its  twenty- second 
year ;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  he  said  to  be  full-grown. 
Far  from  it ;  for  there  is  yet  an  immense  field  of  useful- 
ness  ahead,  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
must  take  the  lead  in  developing  the  varied  branches  of 
the  art ;  it  must  act  as  pioneer,  and  by  scientific  investiga- 
tion, discussions,  and  (if  possible)  practical  demonstra- 
tions, lay  before  the  world  all  that  is  new  and  interesting. 
A  brief  review  of  the  past  proves  how  productive  the 
young  art  was  when  this. Society  commenced  in  1853. 
Four  papers  were  read  at  the  very  first  meeting,  one  being 
**  Photography  in  an  Artistic  View,  and  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Arts,**  by  Sir  William  J.  Newton ;  another  on  the 
"  Wax  Paper  Process,"  by  J.  Percy,  M.D. ;  another  en- 
titled **  Photographv  as  an  Aid  to  Engineers,'*  bv  Sir  C. 
Vignoles,  C.E. ;  and  the  last,  a  paper  *'  Upon  the  Mode  it 
is  Advisible  the  Society  should  Conduct  its  Labours,*'  by 
Roger  Fenton,  Hon.  Sec.  At  the  second  meeting  ''  The 
CoUodion  Process "  was  under  discussion ;  at  the  third 
and  fourth  meetings,  technical  matters ;  and  at  the  fifth, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  President,  was  able  to  announce 
that  Her  Maiesty  the  Queen  and  1LR.H.  Prince  Consort 
had  consented  to  become  the  Patrons  of  the  Society. 

Next  came  papers  by  Mr.  Claudet  on  the  **  Daguerreo- 
type Process ;"  oy  Dr.  Diamond  on  the  **  Calotype  Pro- 
cess;" and  Iloger  Fenton  on  the  ** Nitrate  Bath;"  aJso 
by  Mr.  Wenham  and  George  Shadbolt  on  **  The  Produc- 
tion of  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives."  It  was  at 
this  period  that  John  Spiller  (our  President)  first  pub- 
lished a  formula  for  preparing  a  **  Protonitntte  of  iron 
Developer." 

TheSocietv's  first  exhibition  of  photo^aphs  was  opened 
on  the  Srd  of  January,  1854,*  witn  a  soiree  at  the  Suffolk 
Street  Gallery,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  taking 
a  private  view  at  eleven  a.il  of  that  day.  This  exhibition 
remained  open  two  months.  We  would  mention  here  that 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  was  at  this  time  ve^  popular, 
having  as  its  contributors  many  gentlemen  of  scientific 
eminence ;  it  was  sold  at  threepence  per  number  to  non  - 
subscribers,  and  had  (we  believe)  a  circulation  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  copies. 

In  January,  1855,  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Gal- 
lery in  Pall  Mall  East.  The  following  month,  Sir  Chariee 
Elastlake  retired  from  the  Presidency,  and  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock)  was  elected  to  the 
position.    In  the  same  year  a  committee  of  seven  gentle- 
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men  was  formed  to  investigate  ''  The  cauBes  of  fading  of 
positiTe  prints."  The  Society  Toted  £25  towards  defray- 
mg  the  expenses,  and  the  Prince  Consort  gave  £50  for 
this  same  object.  Mr.  J.  £.  MayaU  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Dry  Collodion  Process,"  and  in  September  tne  Taupenot 
process  was « introduced.  January  the  3rd,  1856,  the 
Society  appointed  a  paid  Secretary  and  Editor  at  a  salary 
of  £200  per  Annum ;  prior  to  this  an  Editor  received  £60 
per  annum,  an  Asfiostant  Secretary  £3.0,  the  sale  of  the 
journal  realizing  the  Society  about  £100  per  annum. 

In  February,  1857,  the  Society  had  £1,050  in  hand ;  but 
the  expense  of  changing  its  premises  decreased  this  amount 
to  the  extent  of  £700  by  December.  Within  two  years  of 
this  time  the  entire  funds  were  eaten  up,  and  an  en>endi- 
ture  in  excess  of  income  to  the  extent  of  £586  16s.  7d. 
had  been  made. 

In  May,  1857,  an  event  worth  chronicling  occurred,  as 
a  proof  of  the  good  feeling  that  existed  in  the  profession 
at  this  period.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Scott  Archer,  whose  wife  and  family  were  left  unprovided 
for,  when  the  Society,  led  by  Mr.  MayaU,  started  a  sub- 
scription which  ultimately  realized  £747,  and  Sir  Wm.  J. 
Newton,  addressing  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  late  Earl 
Derby  for  a  pension  for  the  three  orphans,  obtained  for 
them  an  annuity  of  £50. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  1859,  carbon  prints  were  shown  as 
a  novelty,  and  alkaline  gold  toning  referred  to.  In  the 
same  year  a  "  Collodion  "  Committee  was  appointed,  and 
issued  a  report 

During  the  session  of  1860-61,  the  Society  lost  its  patron, 
the  Prince  Consort;  but  no  other  event  of  importance 
occurred.  From  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  this  year,  I 
extract  the  following  sentence : — 

*'To  the  Koyal  Society  there  is  yearly  appointed  a 
Government  grant  of  money  to  be  expended  in  furthering 
scientific  investigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  pointing  only  to  the 
practical  results  hitherto  attained  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  would  venture  to  suggest  that  assistance 
should  be  granted  by  Government  towards  improvements 
in  the  processes  of  photography.  It  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine many  difficulties,  and  tend  to  increase  advantages 
now  derived  from  the  various  employments  of  art  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government.  A  yearly  grant, 
if  only  a  tithe  of  the  money  saved  by  substituting  photo- 
graphs for  the  mechanical  drawings  formerly  made  in  all 
Oranance,  Naval,  and  other  departments,  would  stimulate 
advancement  in  the  art,  and  assuredly  more  than  repay 
the  expenditure." 

In  1864  the  carbon  process  of  Mr.  Swan  was  first  intro- 
duced. The  introduction  of  this  process,  that  has  since 
grown  to  such  dimensions,  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  large 
attendance  and  an  animated  discussion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  address  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  1865,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  said, 
**  He  entertained  the  same  zeal  for  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, whether  as  an  art  or  a  science,  as  he  had  ever 
done.  Although  he  was*  not  so  young  now,  nor  so  able, 
perhaps,  actively  to  illustrate  that  ze^,  still  he  was 
capable  of  rendering  them  some  service,  and  he  hoped  to 
save  them  some  expense  in  a  place  for  meeting."  Then 
came  these  significant  words,  which  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  draw  attention  to: — ''It  was  notorious  that 
other  societies  with  no  higher  claims  to  the  assistance  of 
Government,  were  provided  with  rooms  at  Burlington 
House.  Almost  every  society  with  any  claim  whaterer 
had  rooms  there.  He  purposed  going  there  himself  next 
day  to  ascertain  how  far,  in  point  of  fact,  accommodation 
could  be  secured  for  this  Society;  and  if  he  found  a 
suitable  room  was  to  be  had,  he  would  make  application  to 
the  members  of  Government  with  whom  the  matter  rested, 
and  obtain  sanction  for  this  Society  to  be  accommodated." 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Simpson  introduced  the  useful  and 


beautiful  collodio-chloride  process,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  the 
photo-reUef  printing  process. 

It  was  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867  that  the  twelve  photo- 
graphs lent*  by  the  great  French  artist,  photographer,  and 
sculptor  (M.  Adam-Salomon)  brought  about  what  might 
he  truly  called  a  revolution  in  English  portraiture. 

The  session  1868-69  was  an  important  one.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  retired  on  account  of  his  age,  being 
then  in  his  86th  year,  and  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  became 
President  oi  the  Society.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
February  1868  he  made  a  spirited  address  to  the  members, 
urging  them  to  use  every  effort  to  put  the  Society  in  a 
good  position  financiaUy,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  this  effected  witJbdn  a  short  period.  I  quote  a  sen- 
tence from  the  address  of  the  President  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  shows  the  important  part  played  by  photography  in 
its  immediate  connexion  with  science : — **  Who  could  feel 
the  value  of  photography  more  than  himself  ?  But  for 
photography  he  or  his  assistants  would  frequently  be 
workers  and  watchers  all  night  long.  The  records  of  the 
registration  of  their  instruments  required  taking  once  in 
every  two  hours ;  and  little  rest  was  obtained  under  such 
circumstances.  They  had  to  record  the  variations 
in  movements  so  delicate  that  the  finest  spider^s  web 
was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  motion.  It  could  only  be 
registered  by  an  imponderable,  and  that  imponderable, 
was  "  Light,"  and^  the  process  "  Photography.'^  He  could 
speak  with  much  feeling  and  appreciation  of  what  photo- 
graphy had  done  for  science  and  for  his  own  labours. 
They  knew  too  that  photography  had  a  great  future,  and 
he  hoped  that  each  member  would  resolve  to  take  his  share 
in  it.'*^ 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  another  very  in- 
teresting demonstration  of  the  photo-relief  printing  pro- 
cess was  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  shall  pass  oyer  the 
review  of  the  last  four  years,  considering  its  history  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  us  all;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Society 
has  steadily  progressed,  its  annual  exhibitions  have  become 
increasingly  popular,  and  its  financial  position  good. 

Having,  then,  taken  this  retrospect  of  the  work  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  and  traced  its  history,  and  neces- 
sarily, to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
art  to  the  present  time,  let  us  now  consider  the  best 
means  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  future  development  of 
the  art  we  love,  and  the  part  to  be  taken  therein  by  "  The 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain."  To  rest  upon  our 
Uurels,  or,  with  Earl  KusseU,  ''Rest  and  be  thankful," 
cannot  be  the  motto  of  a  Society  that  represents  so 
productive  an  art  as  ours ;  and  until  many  things  tiiat  now 
appear  almost  impossible  not  only  become  possible  but 
practicable,  we  cannot  afford  to  entertain  such  an  idea ; 
and  it  is  this  that  has  induced  me  to  make  certain  sugges- 
tions the  practicability  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  at  this  or  some  future  meeting,  and  action  taken 
thereon.  For  the  sake  of  being  explicit  I  shall  divide  my 
subject  into  three  heads : — 

1.  llie  necessity  of  obtaining  as  soon  as  possible  a  Royal 
Charter,  and  ^us  possess  the  power  of  granting- diplomas 
for  merit. 

2,  Our  claim  upon  the  Government  for  a  money  grant, 
and  suitable  premises  wherein  to  hold  our  meetings, 
exhibitions,  and  have  permanent  offices. 

8.  The  necessity  of  forming  committees  for  scientific 
investigation  that  shall  annually  report  their  results  to  the 
Society. 

First,  then,  let  us  discuss  "The  necessity  of  obtaining 
as  soon  as  possible  a  Royal  Charter,  and  thus  possess  the 
power  of  granting  diplomas  for  merit." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  Royal  Charter  some 
years  since,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful  from  causes  easy  of 
explanation ;  this,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 

*ThtsaUaslon  is  made  In  error.  Moai.  Adam-Salomon  did  not  tend  or 
lend  contributions.  The  examples  of  his  works  exhibited  were  some  in 
the  possession  of  air.  Wharton  dimpson,  who  lent  them  to  thid  exhibition. 
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THE  FADING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 
We  publish  on  another  page  an  interesting  letter  on  a 
question  of  vital  imj^ortance  to  photographers,  written  by 
a  gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  give 
unusual  weight  to  his  observations.  Captain  Rosses  name 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  finest  pictures  which  have 
graced  the  walls  of  the  photographic  exhibitions,  and  his 
experience  extends  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  the 
course  of  that  experience  he  has  produced  prints  which 
have  faded,  and  prints  which  remained  permanent  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years ;  a  result  probably  common  to  the 
labours  of  all  old  photographers.  But  the  point  of  especial 
interest  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  carefully  noted  the 
causes  in  operation  in  both  cases.  His  experience  teaches 
no  new  doctrine :  its  value  consists  in  the  weight  it  gives 
to  lessons  before  taught,  but  unfortunately  too  often  for- 
gotten or  overlooked,  namely,  the  vital  importance  which 
attaches  to  modes  of  washing  prints  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  fixing  salt,  which,  if  unremoved,  are  fatal  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  print.  The  common  mistake  is  to  suppose  that 
long  soaking  constitutes  thorough  washing.  With  every 
supposed  appliance  for  thorough  washing,  Captain  Ross 
has  found  what  so  many  have  found,  that  some  prints 
faded ;  but  he  has  also  found  that  this  f adinp^  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  appliances  to  effect  the  desired  end,  owing 
to  prints  sticking  together  in  a  mass,  and  so  preventing 
each  one  from  beinff  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  constant 
change  of  water.  We  have  often  insisted  on  the  import- 
ance of  rapid  washing  in  many  changes  of  water.  Where 
this  is  done,  and  the  prints  can  be  washed  a  few  at  a  time, 
there  is  little  risk,  if  the  fixing  process  itself  have  been 
properly  performed,  of  the  prints  fading.  Where  the 
prints  m  hand  are  few  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
draining  each  carefully  and  thoroughly  between  the  rapid 
changes ;  but  in  establishments  where  the  number  of 
prints  daily  produced  is  large,  this  is  more  difficult  In 
such  cases  something  more  than  trusting  to  the  effect  of 
running  water  is  desirable.  We  have  urged  before,  and 
we  repeat  the  advice,  because  of  its  importance,  that  two 
or  three  times  duriiig  the  process  of  washing  the  prints 
should  be  placed  m  an  even  heap  and  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure,  to  remove  as  nearly  as  possibly  every  drop  of 
moisture.  The  prints  should  then  be  separated  and  singly 
placed  again  in  clean  water.  Such  a  process  two  or  three 
times  repeated,  with  final  treatment  in  warm  water,  will 
more  effectually  wash  a  batch  of  prints  in  an  hour  or  two 
than  many  hours  soaking  in  water  without  attention  to 
their  separation,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  every  print 
may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  fresh  water  untainted 
by  the  traces  of  hyposulphite.  We  strongly  commend  the 
various  suggestions  of  Captain  Ross  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


OBITUARY.-O.  G.  REJLANDER. 
A  GREAT  man  has  passed  from  amongst  us.  We  have  to 
announce  with  profound  regret  the  death  of  the  father 
of  art  photography,  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  A  lingering  illness  of  many 
months  standing  terminated  on  Monday  morning  last, 
when  he  calmly  fell  asleep. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  we  have-  but  brief 
record,  derived  from  his  incidental  remarks  in  conversation. 
By  birth  a  Swede,  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Swedish  army,  early  in  life,  and  began  his  struggles 
very  yoimg.  With  an  earnest  passion  for  art,  he  early 
devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  maintained  himself 
whilst  studying  in  Italy,  by  copying  the  great  masters. 
Subsequently  he  came  to  Engird  to  devote  himself  to 
his  profession  as  a  painter,  and  whilst  so  engaged  he  came 
under  the  glamour  of  the  new  and  marvellous  art  of  sun- 
painting.  He  felt  its  rare  and  subtle  power  with  an  artist's 
instinct,  and  the  inherent  limitations  of  that  power,  and 
the  further  limitations  imposed  by  imperfect  appliances, 
only  stimulated  him  to  varied  ingenious  effort  to  supply 
the  shortcomings  these  limitations  involved. 

A  well  written  biography  of  Mr.  Rejlander  would  not 
only  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction ;  but  it  would 
necessarily  furnish  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  art  development  of  photography.  Amongst  the 
first,  the  ablest,  and  most  persistent  of  ex^fonents  of  the 
pictorial  capacity  of  the  new  art,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  a  practical  demonstration 
of  its  claims.  Chance  or  choice  fixed  his  residence  for 
many  years  in  a  district  most  unpromising  for  facility  or 
suggestioiT  in  connection  with  art  photography.  In  the 
town  of  Woverhampton  all  his  early  works  were  produced. 
The  •*  Two  Ways  of  Life,"  the  first  photograph  of  ambi- 
tious aim  in  pictorial  composition,  although  by  no  means 
the  first  photograph  with  pictorial  aims  produced  by  Mr. 
Rejlander,  as  well  as  others  was  proauced  here  from 
such  models  as  ho  could  select  from  the  denizens  of 
a  "black  country"  town.  The  especial  object 
of  this  picture  was  to  illustrate  art  capacity  in  photo- 
graphy for  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at  Mimches- 
ter.  Many  photographers  will  remember  the  varied  criti- 
cism which  this  picture  evolved  from  both  artists  and 
photographers,  criticism  which  as  Mr.  Rejlander  once 
observed  to  us,  contained  more  both  of  praise  and  blame 
than  of  real  appreciation.  The  history  of  its  production 
and  .the  result  are  full  of  interest,  and  although  twenty  years 
have  elapsed,  and  the  art  of  combination  printing  has 
progressed  greatly,  the  work  remains  a  marvel  of  photo- 
graphic skill  and  art  excellence.  In  his  early  photgraphic 
kbours,  especially,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  photo- 
graphic pictorial  effects  seemed  to  possess  an  absolute 
charm.  The  delineation  of  a  subject  like  the  "  Head  of 
John  the  Baptist  on  a  Charger  "  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  quite  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  photography ; 
and  in  later  days  Mr.  Rejlander  himself  confessed  that  it 
was  so ;  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hiis  first  love,  he  believed 
the  art  of  his  adoption  miffht  effect  anything.  The  picture 
in  question  was  an  undoubted  success.  A  nobly  modelled 
head  with  the  facial  muscles  apparently  relaxed  in  death, 
the  heavy  locks  of  hair,  damp  with  the  dews  of  death,  rest- 
ing on  a  charger,  the  ghastly  effect  of  excision  covered 
with  a  napkin.  For  two  years,  M.  Rejlander  once  told  us, 
he  saw  that  head  on  a  body  walking  about  the  streets  at 
Wolverhampton ;  ho  never  saw  it  without  a  yeamiuff  to 
place  it  in  a  dish  as  we  saw  it  in  the  photograph,  and  he 
never  rested  until  he  made  the  acquaintance  with  its 
owner  and  obtained  his  permission  to  take  it  off.  Higher 
and  more  wholesome  in  aim  and  character  have  been 
t^e  mary  thousand  of  simpler  pictures  and  atudiea  which 
have  teemed  from  his  camera.  The  especial  quality  of 
his  work,  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  ambitious, 
was  the  presence  at  all  times  of  a  thouffht,  an  intention,  a 
definite  idea,  in  every  picture.  He  believed  in  the  capa- 
^  city  of  photography.    "  I  cannot  tee,'*  he  saidi  very  early 
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given  off  by  reason  of  the  greater  volatility  of  the  chloride 
of  x>ota8siam,  a  bje  product  in  this  reaction. 

In  conclnsion  I  have  only  to  state  that  no  claim  of 
novelty  is  set  up  for  any  thing  beyond  the  photographic 
use  of  the  nitre -salphar  light,  the  light  itstslf  having  been 
ahoirn  as  a  lecture  experiment  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1850,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  officiating  as  Lecture- 
Assistant  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofman  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry ;  and  I  find  even  an  earlier  account  of  it  at  page 
221  of  Griffin's  *  Chemical  Becreations,'  published  in  1847. 


EXTKACTS  FROM  A  LET  I ER  TO  A  YOUNG 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BT  ALEXANDER  S.  MACKAY.* 

There  is  another  matter  concerning  the  management  of 
portraiture  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to :  I 
mean  not  reflected  lights,  which  are  generally  so  many 
degrees  below  the  principal  or  daylight  of  the  picture,  but 
all^sided  lights,  which  not  only  destroy  all  roundness,  but 
invariably  produce  the  most  grotesque  squints.  In  small 
cartes  this  was  past  muster  with  those  who  are  not 
particular  to  a  shade,  but  enlarge  them  to  the  size  of  life, 
and  you  will  at  ouce  find  what  a  miserable  result  you 
har&i  If  at  all  possible,  let  your  light  always  flow  from  one 
direction ;  I  press  this  upon  you  as  of  much  importance. 

Let  me  say  here  that  a  most  reprehensible  practice  in 
your  art  is  that  of  touching  negatives — I  mean  beyond  the 
removal  of  mere  specks.  A  portrait  can  only  be  accepta- 
ble in  proportion  as  it  represents  the  character  of  the  man 
in  the  faithful  rendering  of  his  facial  development ;  and  to 
fritter  this  away,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  softening  or 
beautifying  the  head,  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  absurdities. 
I  don^t  think  the  public  are  at  all  clamorous  for  touched 
cartes ;  it  seems  to  me  an  itching  some  have  to  make  their 
work  pretty ;  yes,  alas !  merely  pretty ;  they  don*t  consider 
the  sacriflce  they  make.  If  photographs  were  taken  under 
a  well-disposed,  one-sided  light,  with  a  befitting  back- 
ground, there  would  be  no  necessity  found  for  touching ; 
There  is  no  reason  why  negatives  should  be  very  complete, 
and  when  they  are  not  so,  it  must  arise  from  the  absence  of 
a  preconceived  mental  arrangement  of  the  subject.  Thus 
**  £vU  is  wrought  bv  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  or  heart." 

I  fdncerely  hope  that  henceforth  we  shall  have  as  little 
touching  as  possible ;  we  should  have  none  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men :  the  great 
men  whose  memories  the  people  cherish  and  revere,  they 
wish  to  see  them  as  they  appeared  in  the  flesh.  Among 
the  celebrated  divines,  for  example,   we  have  in  their 

Surity,  portraits  of  Drs.  Chalmers,  Macleod,  Guthrie,  and 
!andiiBh,  all  wonderfully  characteristic  heads ;  another 
great  name  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  of  Hugh  Miller ; 
and  I  would  aak,  who  would  have  dared  to  polish  down  his 
rugged  front  ?  To  tamper  with  such  heads  would  be  giving 
the  lie  to  our  successors — ^it  would  be  depriving  posterity 
of  its  hereditary  rights. 

I  desire  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  are  called 
** Rembrandt  portraits;"  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  a 
comical  midnomer,  in  as  far  as  they  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt ;  I  should  like  to  know  the 
point  of  contact,  or  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
been  thus  christened.  The  lumioous  transparency  of  that 
great  master ^s  works  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
admiration  of  bvery  succeeding  age :  in  many  of  his  pic- 
tures there  is  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  positive 
light,  but  the  remainder  is  by  no  means  blackness,  but  a 
glowlag  darkness,  in  which  the  details  arc  almost  as  well 
made  out  as  in  the  more  prominent  parts.  I  had  sent  me 
recently,  for  enlargement,  heads  of  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  this  particular  manner ;  the  heads  were  totally  in 
shadow,  excepting  that  down  the  oS  or  narrow  side  of 
each  there  was  a  clear,  sharp  outUne  of  light,  which,  in 

the  gentleman,  also  struck  the  outline  of  a  well  pro- 
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nounced  aquiline  nose ;  both  heads  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  the  moon  nine-tenths  in  eclipse,  and  had  they  been 
enlarged  their  appearance  would  have  made  both  day  and 
night  hideous.  Of  course  they  were  declined,  and  ordinary 
cartes  substitute  with  marked  advantage 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  see  my 
drift.  I  have  been  very  frank  in  pointing  out  to  you  the 
means  by  which  you  may  purify  your  taste.  I  have  given 
you  an  untouched  photograph  of  my  opinion  on  the  several 
matters  alluded  to,  and,  on  consideration,  you  will  just  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should 
leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  you  may  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  business ;  you  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  works  of  established 
reputation,  either  in  early  or  more  recent  times.  Books 
upon  art  are  not  numerous,  and,  after  all,  little  else  but 
dumb  show  to  the  uninitiated ;  the  sight  of  several  good 
pictures  will  appeal  more  eloquently  to  your  feelings,  than 
many  volumes  merely  theoretical,  could  possibly  do. 

With  regard  to  objects  of  photographic  study,  I  may  say 
a  few  words.  With  the  exception  of  works  purely  histo- 
rical, or  those  compositions  that  appeal  more  immediately 
to  the  imagination,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  nature 
out  of  your  province,  which  fact  has  already  been  amply 
proven.  Although  in  the  mass  of  subject  matter  at  your 
command,  there  will  always  be  a  difference  in  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence. Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich  in  magnificent  scenery. 
Amongst  tho^e  monuments  of  creation,  the  everlasting 
hills,  you  may  feast  to  your  heart's  content ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  "  land  of  mountain  and  flood  "  you  may  range 
ever.  In  noble  architecture,  too,  which  Goethe  somewhere 
finely  caUs  **  frozen  music,'*  there  is  superabundance  of 
material.  Oui-  old  castles  are  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest,  and  those  of  our  own  country  would  form  rather 
an  imposing  album.  Let  us  not  forget  our  old  baronial 
trees,  our  druidical  oaks  especially,  with  their  fine  sinuo- 
sity of  branchification.  Wnat  useful  auxilliaries  to  the 
landscape  painter  woul  I  photographic  collections  of  our 
gigantic  trees  be !  I  do  not  mean  for  servile  copying  or 
adaptation  of  any  kind,  but  simply  for  their  very  sugge^live- 
ness.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  photograph  of 
an  old  ash,  uprootea  by  the  severe  storm  of  two  months 
ago,  on  the  estate  of  Robert  Dundas  Esq.,  Arniston ;  this 
tree  had  obtained  a  somewhat  patriarchal  age,  being  no 
less  than  four  centuries  old.  In  its  prostrate  condition  it 
forms  a  very  agreeable  picture,  however;  it  stands  out 
against  an  immense  beach,  the  height  of  which  forms  the 
principal  point  in  the  composition.  This  is  a  work  by  our 
treasurer,  Mr.  Fringle. 

It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  nothing  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  magnificent  ruins ;  the  excavated  remains 
of  cities  thickly  peopled  in  times  long  past,  they  strangely 
kindle  our  emotions,  probably  from.the  fact  that  we  associ- 
ate those  objects  with  this  human  feeling.  To  contemplate 
them  without  irrepressible  awe  is  simply  impossible.  *  *  Our 
fathers,  where  are  they  V"  must  rise  to  every  human  lip. 
I  think  also)  that  the  simple  photographic  tone  is  the  best 
medium  by  which  such  objects  can  be  expressed,  as  if  being 
starved  even  of  a  glo^v  of  colour,  adds  more  intensely  to  the 
feeling  of  the  utter  desolation. 

Tue  feeling  I  would  like  to  express  bas  been  frequently 
shown  in  the  Queen  Street  Hall,  and  at  the  very  last  meet- 
ing we  had  a  most  brilliant  display,  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
light,  of  *'  Egypt  and  the  i4ilo,"  and  in  tl.e  exhibitions  of 
her  ruined  temples  we  had  many  glimpses. 

**Throuefhthe  dork  po8t«rn  of  time  long  elapsed." 

I  would  now  only  remark  to  you,  that  truth  absoluts 
and  uncompromising  must  ultimately  prevail,  and  any- 
thing that  bears  not  that  soveriegn  stamp  in  all-  the 
human  intelligences,  will  inevitably  perish:  truth,  that 
small  but  significant  word,  is  all  powerful.  The  vast 
systems  revolving  idl  around  us  in  the  heavens  are  regu- 
lated in  obedience  to  its  spirit,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
atributes  pertaining  to  the  Deity,  fpr  he  is  Truth  as  well 
as  Love.— Yours,  &c,,  Alexander  S.  Mackay. 
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iu  their  utudios,  than  would  bo  the  case  if  the  pictures 
were  hangiug  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibit  on.  The  nmxi- 
mum  time  allowe  I  to  each  member  is  four  days ;  and  as 
each  portfolio  contains  about  a  hundred  prints,  the  time 
allowed  is  none  too  much. 

The  institution  of  wander  odhtmu  in  England  would,  we 
think,  be  of  benefit  to  many  of  our  brethren  in  the 
country. 

REPBRTORIUM  DER  PRAKTISCHEN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC. Von  Fbitz  HAUGK.^(Weimar,  1875. 
B.  F.  VOIGT.) 

Ws  are  glad  to  receive  bo  practical  a  hand-book  as  the  one 
sent  us  by  M.  Haugk.  It  contains  a  goodly  mass  of  in- 
formation, and,  what  is  better  still,  the  facts  are  well  tabu- 
lated and  easy  to  find.  M.  Haugk  tells  us  his  work  is 
suitable  for  the  beginner,  the  amateur,  and  the  profes- 
sional photographer ;  and  although  the  latter,  if  f^ey  have 
attentively  re%d  the  photographic  journals  of  late,  will  find 
little  of  novelty  in  the  work,  it  will  be,  at  any  rate,  a  con- 
venience to  have  the  improvements  of  the  last  few  years 
bound  up  together  in  a  volume,  to  be  referred  to  at  any 
moment. 

Many  manipulative  instructions  have  been  left  out 
as  being  considered  unnecessary  and  we  agree  with 
the  author  in  saying  that  those  who  desire  initiation  into 
the  art  of  photography  should  seek  instruction  iu  the  first 
place  under  a  master,  who  will  teach  them  in  a  few  hours 
what  they  could  never  learn  from  a  book  in  the  matter  of 
handling  plates,  dipping,  working  the  camera,  and  other 
practical  manipulations,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  tho- 
roughly understood. 

In  describing  the  printing  processes,  M.  Haugk  goes 
very  fully  into  the  matter  of  silver  printing,  and  gives 
manv  important  hints  about  mounting,  pressing,  and 
fimshing,  which  professional  photographers  will  thank  him 
for.  He  also  touches  upon  the  coUodio-chloride  process, 
and  £^ves  the  necessary  directions  for  printing  by  means  of 
that  method  j  but,  singularly  enough,  there  is  no  mention 
of  printiog  m  pigments,  which  is  now  practised  success- 
f ulfy  in  manv  studios ;  nor  of  the  Lichtdruck  or  Alberttype 
processes,  whieh  just  now  bid  fair  to  be  taken  up  exten- 
sively by  portrait  photographers.  The  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  portraiture  that  have  recently  been  produced  in 
Gh»nnany  and  England  by  mechanical  printing  makes  us 
particularly  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  art  at  the 
present  moment,  and  we  should  have  been  thankful  for 
particulars  of  the  most  improved  Lichtdruck  process  as  now 
practised. 

.  As  a  laboratory  companion  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
M.  Haugk's  volume,  however,  appears  to  us  admirably 
suited,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 
readers  a  few  interesting  extracts  from  it.  The  author 
has  not  forgotten  to  make  mention  of  the  failures  that 
arise  in  practising  photography,  nor  the  cause  of  their 
origin ;  indeed,  so  much  is  said  about  them  that  beginners 
who  are  not  very  ardent  in  their  desire  to  learn,  might 
■  feel  tempted  to  turn  back  at  the  outset  when  confronted 
by  such  a  leffion  of  obstacles.  We  do  not  think  much 
can  be  learnea  from  books  in  the  way  of  correcting  defects  ; 
these  can  only  be  combated  successfully  by  experience. 
Indeed,  a  good  photographer,  like  a  good  general,  is  only 
to  be  tested  by  misfortune. 

One  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  Haugk*s  treatise  is 
the  collection  of  tables  at  the  end,  in  which  the  equiva- 
lent of  miUimetros  and  centrimetres  and  grammes,  and 
other  French  decimal  measurements  and  weights,  are 
•given.  It  has  now  become  a  European  custom  to  employ 
the*gramme  and  metre ;  and  scientific  men  in  this  country 
•who  publish  their  expttienoes  in  Ehiglish  journals  alone, 
almost  inTaiUbbr  torn  their  numbers  into  the  French 


equivalents,  as  being  far  more  accurate  and  reliable. 
Photographers  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  these  measurements ;  and,  when 
once  learnt,  they  will  be  found  more  intelligible  than  our 
ounce,  or  fluid  ounce,  the  value  of  which  is  always  doubt- 
ful. We  are  glad  to  see  one  scale  being  gradually  adopted 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  as  weights  and 
graduated  glasses,  marked  with  fractions  of  the  gramme, 
and  centimetre*  are  now  to  be4)urchased  everywhere,  the 
sooner  we  adopt  altogether  the  metrical  system  for 
scientific  work  the  better. 


TINY    TRAVELS.     By  J.  Ashby^terry.      (London: 
Tinsley  Brothers). 

We  must  confess  that  we  feel  some  degree  of  compunction 
in  introducing  photographic  readers  to  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry's 
Tiny  Traiw.ls,  These  travels  are  so  full  of  delicious  laziness, 
such  insouciant  abandon,  such  disregard  of  every  considera- 
tion in  life,  except  bright,  easy,  unfettered  enjoyment,  and 
present  such  a  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  travels 
undertaken  by  photographers,  who  are  generally  terribly 
in  earnest  in  taking  their  pleasures,  that  we   really  feel 
there    is  some  danger  of    demoralizing  our   readers,  in 
bringing  them  en  rapport  with  such  a  book,  and  such  an 
author.    The  tiniest  equipment  of  the  photographic  ram- 
bler, th^  merest  pocket  camera,  walking  stick  tripod,  and 
sandwich- case-like  box  of  dry  plates,  cannot  be  assumed 
without  meaning  business.    The  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
impedimenta  may  be  utterly  unioiportant,  but  the  amount 
of  prcTOCcupation  they  involve !    The  anxiety  to  secure  that 
delightfully  sylvan  nook,  when  the  wind  will  keep  the  foliage 
in  a  constant  tremor ;  the  still  greater  anxiety  as  to  how 
the  plates  will  develop  when  some  especially  charming  bit 
has  been  obtained  under  the  best  conditions  ;  the  inevit- 
able presence  of  purpose  in  every  phase  of  the  holiday, 
each  and  all  most  delightful  to  the  enthusiast,   but  all 
sternly  forbidding  the  photographer  to  enjoy  the  dear  de- 
lights of  laziness  so  charmingly  and  subtly  suggested  in 
these  Tiny  Travels.    Mr.  Sterry  in  his  travels  never  goes 
sternly  to  any  purpose ;    he  declines  to  have  a  purpose. 
He  does  not  travel  as  ^e  crow  files ;  but  as  the  butterfiy 
fiutters.      But  he  is  the  most  delightful  of  travelling  com- 
panions, always  gay  ;  but  never  boisterous.    He  illumines 
all  that  he  sees  with  quaint  fancies  and  odd  reflected  lights 
which  invest  it  with  new  interest.    His  humour  ripples 
and  sparkles  like  a  streamlet  in  sunlight ;  and,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  almost  unconsciously  to  the  reader,  he  con- 
veys  much  odd  pleasant  information.      We  have    not 
attempted  to  describe  the  book,  we  might  as  weU  try  to 
analyse  a  perfume,  but  we  simply  conclude  with  commend- 
ing it  as  a  most  pleasant  companion  for  many*  a  spare  half- 
hour,  affording  in  its  reading  a  sense  at  once  of  refresh- 
ment and  rest.    And — ^if  we  must  be  practical — ^let  us  add 
that  it  contains  a  delightful  chapter  on  Faded  Photographs  I 


WILSON^S  LANTERN  JOURNEYS:  a  Series  of 
Descriptions  of  Jourpeys  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  Use 
with  the  Magic  Lantern  or  Stereoscope.  By  £.  L. 
Wilson.  (Philadelphia :  Benerman  and  Wilson.  Lon- 
don :  Piper  and  Carter.) 

If  **Tiny  Travels"  are  replete  with  graceful  fancies, 
Mr.  Wilson^s  *^  Lantern  Journeys"  constitute  a  perfect 
encylopedia  of  facts  in  relation  to  travel.  The  idea  is  an 
admirable  one.  Several  hundreds  of  the  scenes  of  interest 
and  beauty  which  the  camera  has  produced  for  the  lantern 
and  stereoscope,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East,  in 
America  and  England,  are  here  briefly  and  graphically 
described,  just  such  vivid  and  salient  facts  being  given  as 
are  most  likely  to  nx  the  individuality  of  the  scene  on  the 
mind.  To  every  lover  of  the  stereoscope,  and  to  all  in  the 
habit  of  interesting  young  folks  by  lantern  displays,  this 
will  form  a  welcome  volume. 


Jaxvabt  22,  1875.  | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS  FOR  1875.  Edited  by 
£.  L.  Wii^soN.  (Philadelphia:  BeQeroiaa and  Wilson. 
London :  Piper  and  Carter.) 
Mr.  Wilson^s  annual  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interesting  matter, 
giring  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best 
men  connected  with  photography  in  the  United  States. 
We  commend  it  as  full  of  interest  to  English  photo- 
graphers. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
A  RECENT  article  in  the  Daily  News,  understood  to  be  by  a 
diatinguished  astronomer,  has  some  Interesting  remarks  in 
referring  to  the  photographic  success  of  Lord  Lindsay *8 
expedition  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  special  advantages  of 
the  method  employed  by  Lord  Lindsay  of  producing  an 
image  which  requires  no  subsequent  enlargement.  The 
writer  says : — 

Pint  of  all.  Lord  Lindsay's  party  has  seoared  more  than  two 
hundred  photographa  (one  hundred  and  ten  of  them  excellent) 
showing  V  enus  at  yarions  points  of  her  path  across  the  face  of  the 
Ban ;  and  these  photographs  have  not  been  taken  by  means  of  photo- 
heliographs,  like  those  with  which  oar  De  la  Rae  and  the  American, 
Rtttherfurd,  have  obtained  their  beautiful  sun-pictures.    All  the 
other  European  parties  have  unfortunately  employed  this  photo- 
praphically  effective,  but   astroDomically  unreliable,  instrument. 
(We  deliberately  say  unreliable  here,  not  untrustworthy,  which 
woald  express  rather  more  than  we  desire  to  imply.)    Tet  it  has 
be42n  matnematically  demonstrated  ^at,  according  to  De  la  Kue's 
own  Mtimate  of  the  probable  error  resulting  from  the  use  of  photo- 
heliographic  sun-pictures,  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  sun's 
distmca  would   probably  be   greater   than    that   which    existed 
before  the  late  transit.    The  method  used  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  the 
Aiuerican  astronomers  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  perfect,  theoreti- 
cally.   Let  the  difference,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly 
understood  (for  many  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  on  the 
subject),  be  here  briefly  indicated.     Suppose  we  have  a  picture  of 
the  sun,  with  Venus  up<m  hU  faco,  tak^n  by  the  pUoto-ht3liograph  ; 
and  another  picture  of  about  the  same  size  taken  by  the  other  method, 
which  may  be  called  the  heliostat  method.    In  examining  the  former 
picture,  we  know  that  there  has  been  telescopio  enlargement  of  the 
solar  imtH^e  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  sufficiently  exact  means  of  determining  the  amount 
of  this  enlargement,  we  must  trust  to  the  picture  itself  to  indicate  its 
own  scale.    There,  in  the  picture,  is  the  sun  with  the  disc  of  Vonus 
upcux  it,  and  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  boars 
a  measarable  proportion  to  the  sun's  diameter  ,in  the  picture.    It 
might  seem,  then,  that  we  know  all  that  we  want  to  know.    But 
does  the  sun's  ditimeter  in  the  picture  correspond  to  the  reality  ? 
May  not  the  collodion  film  have  contracted  to  some  degree  P    Or  if 
we  are  quite  sure  that  this  has  not  happened,  may  not  the  apparent 
sixa  pf  the  snn  have  been  cDlarged  slightly  by  what  is  called  photo - 
gn^>hic  irrddiation  P    Unfortunately  we  have  every  reason  for  doubt 
on  these  points.    In  fact,  the  admission  recently  made  by  Sir  Q. 
Airy,  that  a  Dtgurrreotyne  is  iafioitely  more  perfect  in  this  respect 
than  a  photograph  taken  oy  the  method  which  he  has,  nevertheless, 
officially  sanctioned,  can  bear  no  other  interpretation  than  this :  that 
ibatmathol  is  unreliable^  and  that  the  results  ebtained  by  it  are 
ontmstworthy.    Now  take  the  photograph  by  the  other  method. 
In  this  a  perfect  plane  mirror,  carefully  teated,  is  so  moved  by 
machinery  as  always  to  send  the  sun's  rays  in  the  same  horisontal 
direetion  towards  an  object-glass  having  a  focal  length  of  forty  feet. 
(The  mirror  aots  thus  as  a  heliostat — whence  the  name  we  have  given 
to  the  oMthod.^   jThis  length  is  sufficient  to  give  a  focal  image  of 
the  sun  requirmg  no  enlar^^ement  (in  fact,  the  image  is  about  four 
and  A  quarter  inches  in  diameter^,  and  the  astronomer  is  not  con- 
cerned to  know  whether  the  actual  photo^aphic  picture  is  correct. 
It  may  be  enlarged  by  irradiation  or  diminished  %y  the  contraction 
of  the  film ;  but  he  knows  exactly  how  large  it  is  without  measuring 
from  its  outline,  for  he  knows  the  exact  focal  length  of  his  objeot- 
glaas,  and  the  size  of  the  image  is  thence  calculable  at  once,  beiivg 
predselv  the  size  of  a  circle  which,  viewed  from  that  distance  of 
nearly-lorty  feet,  would  appear  as  large  as  the  sun.    But,  indeed,  as 
viH  presently  Kppwr,  he  is  independent  even  of  this  determination. 
AgaiOf  the  little  white  disc  representing  in  the  negative  the  black 
disc  of  Venus  may  have  its  outline  blurred  by  irradiation;  but 
whether  much  blurred  or  little  blurred,  it  is  equally  blurred  all 
round,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  can  therefore  be  exactly  deter- 
mined.   Similarly  the  position  of  the  sun's  centre  can  be  exactly 
determined,  and  the  length  and  posiiion  of  the  line  joining  these 
oeatzesaraAU  that  the  astronomer  wants  to  know.    In  the  other 
method  ho  can  measure  this  line  just  as  readily  in  inohes ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,^  he  does  not  know  what  an  inch,  or  any  other  linear 
measure  in  his  picture  represents  in  angular  displacement  from  the 
sun's  eentra.    In'the  heliostat  method  he  kaows  that  an  inch  in  his 


ever  may  be  the  exactly  determined  focal  length  of  bis  object-glass. 
In  short,  in  one  method  the  inches  of  the  picture  are  directly  com- 
parable with  inohes  of  focal  length ;  in  the  other  they  have  to  be 
compared  with  the  inexact  evidence  given  by  the  sun's  ploture 
itself,  which  has,  indeed,  a  diameter  of  so  many  inohes,  but  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  photographically  expanded  or  contracted.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  the  news  from  Lord  Lindsay  is  so  important. 
He  lias  secured  more  than  a  hundred  tru<)tworthy  pictures  Stained 
by  a  really  reliable  method.  The  astronomical  value  of  his  station 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  Hobart  Town,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  American  station  in  New  Zealand.  Accordingly,  we  now  have 
three  excellent  sets  of  soutiiern  photographs  for  comparison  with 
those  known  to  have  been  secured  by  American  astronomers  at 
Wladiwostok  and  Nasf^asaki. 


TEE  FADING  OP  alLVER  PRINTS. 
Sia, — I  am  glad  to  find  by  the  letters  in  the  photo- 
graphic papers  that  the  attention  of  many  leadiog  photo- 
graphers is  again  addressed  to  the  all-importaat  question 
of  the  fading  of  silver  prints.  I  think  all  old  photo- 
graphers should  give  ns  the  beneht  of  their  experience  by 
mentioning  tho  step^  they  have  taken  to  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  their  pictures,  and  the  results.  If  they  will  take 
this  trouble,  I  am  sure  we  shall  gain  much  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Not  wishing  to  preach  what  I  am  not  pr^ipirisd  to  prac- 
'tise,  1  shall  tell  wbat  I  have  done;  bat  before  I  do  so,  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  b^en  an  amat^'.ur  photographer 
for  a  greit  miny  yeara.  I  began  with  Ddiguerreoptypes  in, 
I  think,  1843  or  1844,  and  have  tried  most  of  the  processes 
that  have  since  been  brought  out — Talbottypa,  Galotype. 
wax  paper,  wet  collodion,  and  dry  plates.  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  this  most  fascinating  pursuit, 
and  it  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  ss^,  that  for  the  last 
thirty  years  very  few  days  have  passed  without  finding  me 
occupied  with  some  branch  of  photography.  The  result  of 
my  labours  lea  I  me  to  take  a  more  chesriqg  view  of  the 
permanence  of  silver  priuts  than  most  photographers  do.  I 
believe  that  the  fading  of  their  prints  is  almost  qatirely  due 
to  some  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  so.la  having  been  left  iu 
them. 

It  was,  I  thiak,  in  1856  or  1857*  that  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
Vice-President,  held  their  (irst  exhibition  in  Edinburgh.  I 
sent  a  great  many  pictures  to  that  and  the  following  exhi* 
bilious  of  that  Society.  I  have  no.v  in  this  house,  hanging 
in  my  rooms,  a  great  mauj  of  these  pictures,  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  exhibitions  still  on  the  frames.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  they  are  all  in  statu  quo,  notrace  of  fadinff 
to  be' seen ;  but  I  can. go  back  to  1854  and  produce  unfaded 
pictures  of  that  date. 

Here,  then,  we  have  prints  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  years,  although  1  lately  read  a  very  doleful  letter  in 
your  paper  by  one  of  our  greatest  London  photographers, 
in  which  he  said  that  few,  if  any,  prints  would  be  found 
that  had  lasted  fifteen  years.     Mr.  Tunny,  a  well  known 
and  most  successful  Edinburgh  photographer,  taught  me 
the  collodion  process.     He  impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of 
washing  out  the  last  trace  of  hypo,  and  I  have  tried  by 
various  arrangements  to  do  so  ever  since.     In  Edinburgh  1 
had  no  convenience  for  washing  prints;  but  I  managed  to 
do  so  by  giving  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty  changes  of  hot 
water,  and  then  a  few  washings  in  cold  water.     I  placed 
them  in  a  fiat  dish,  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
and  did  not  leave  them  in  the  hot  water  more  than  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  and  I  was  always  careful  to  drain  off 
the  last  drop  of  water  in  the  dish.     It  is  a  great  mistake 
lt>aving  prints  to  soak  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same 
water ;  it  is  the  constant  change  of  the  water,  and  not  length 
of  washing,  that  removes  the  hypo. 

I  reside  for  the  greater  part  of^the  year  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  have 


adopted,  a  very  simple  arrangement  by  which,  wftbeufc^fmy 
piotow  rapnMOlaanineh  seen  at  a  distance  oC  forty  feet,  or  what-*Uroable,  I  oaa  thoroughly  wash  my  prints.    .4  hod  an 
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obloDg  box  of  block  tin  made,  aboat  two  feet  long  and 
sixteen  inches  broad.  At  each  end,  and  for  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  there  is  perforated  sine.  There  are  two 
trays,  so  that  I  can  have  three  lots  of  prints  in  at  a  time. 
I  place  the  box  in  a  stream,  and  allow  the  water  to  flow 
tbrongh  it  for  fonr  or  Ave  hoars.  Supposing  the  stream  to 
mn  at  the  slow  rate  of  a  mile  an  hoar,  the  print  mast  have 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand  changes  of  water  in  five 
hoars. 

Notwithstanding  this  thoroagh  washing,  I  hare  had 
faded  prints,  bat  it  was  owing  to  having  pnt  too  many  in 
a  tray ;  the  stream  inshing  through  the  sine  netting  crashed 
them  in  a  mass  against  the  end  of  the  box,  and  in  that  way 
the  prints  inside  the  maw  were  not  properly  washed.^ 

Photographers  resident  in  towns  cannot  adopt  this  plan 
of  working,  bat  most  of  them  cau  command  a  tap  of  water, 
and  with  a  tab  of  block  tin,  a  hole  at  the  low  side,  a  syphon, 
and  a  gutta-percha  pipe  oommanioatiDg  with  the  tap,  they 
can  wash  their  prints  rery  well,  provided  they  do  not  put 
too  many  in  the  washing  tub  at  tne  same  time. 

I  have  mounted  my  prints  in  former  years  with  flour  paste, 
and  latterly  with  starchy  always  having  it  fresh  made,  I  see 
this  mode  of  mounting  pictures  is  pronounced  to  be  certain 
destruction,  but  it  has  not  proved  so  in  my  case. 
^I  conclude  this  letter  by  saying  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  printed  many  thousands  of  prints,  and 
I  have  had  thousanos  of  failures,  but  these  failures  were,  I 
am  satisfied,  due  to  some  inattention  in  washing  out  the 
hypo  s  when  that  operation  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out, 
my  prints  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years. — ^Your 
obedient  servant,  Uoratio  Ross. 

I,  SokthtSM  Tsrraes,  8ouih$$a,  13M  January. 

METALLIC  SPOTS  IN  PRINTING. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  see  in  yonr  last  week's  issue  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  metallic  spots  in  albumeniaed  paper. 

Tour  contributor  seems  unable  to  account  for  their 
presence,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  wonder  is  that  there  are 
so  few.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  manu- 
facture of  photo,  paper,  but  have  been  connected  with  that 
of  ordinary  book  paper  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  very  little  doubt  a  similar  process  is 
carried  out  with  a  few  extra  precautions.  M.  Davanne  says 
the  particles  can  hardly  be  in  the  pulp,  because  the  rags  are 
so  carefully  overhauled,  but  beseems  to  forget  that  they  are 
gionnd  into  pulp  with  steel  knives.  These  not  only  collect 
scale  and  rust  on  their  surfaces  (which  may,  and  will  drop 
off  into  the  pulp),  but  the  knives  themselves  gradually  wear 
away,  and  may  throw  off  small  particles  of  metal.  The 
fact  that  the  spots  are  found  on  the  even  side  of  the  sheet, 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that  they  exist  in  the  pulp, 
and  are  not  communicated  to  the  paper  in  any  of  the  after 
processes.  Anyone  acquainted  with  paper-making,  knows 
that  if  there  are  any  metallic  spots,  they  will  m  on  the 
under  side  of  the  sheet.  This  will  be  plain  to  anyone  when 
they  consider  that  the  pulp  is  run  on  to  the  wire  in  a  retj 
fluid  condition,  the  heavy  particles,  such  as  bita  of  metM, 
naturally  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  therefore  found  on 
the  ander*side  of  the  finished  paper. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  thins  of  is,  to  use  the  best  steel 
for  the  knives.  The  common  qualities  being  much  more 
liable  to  chip,  and  to  see  that  thev  are  kept  free  from  rust. 
If  jon  think  the  above  throws  anv  light  on  the  subject,  it  is 
quite  at  your  service. — Yonr*s  truly, 

A  Pavib  Maub. 


THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH,  AND  HOW  TO 

USE  IT. 
StBy— Tha  question  of  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  its  evils,  and  its  remedies,  is  again  come  to  the  front. 
A  fow  words  on  the  subject  from  one  who  has  eighteen  years 
azpsrieaoe  with  its  ose,  under  all  ciroamstances  and  oondi- 
lUma,  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe.  Particularly  as  photo* 
gmphan  an  invited  to  poroliaao  saoivl  piooenesi  thai  are 


alleged  to  cure  all  the  evils  incident  to  its  capricious  nature. 
To  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  "  secret  proossses," 
would,  in  my  oiiinion,  be  saying  too  much ;  one  gentleman 
at  least  who  oflrars  it  for  sale,  is  a  careful  experimentalist, 
and  has  in  another  secret  process  produced  work  worthy  of 
imitation.  But  how  much  there  is  new  in  the  matter  is 
another  question.  If  photographers  would  only  exercise 
care  and  judgement  in  the  management  of  the  Mth,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  purchasing  ideas  from  other  people. 
It  is  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  bath  in  use  the  less  likely  it  is  to  set  out  of 
order  ;  this,  experience  has  borne  out  to  be  strictly  correct 
for  obvious  reasons,  which  I  will  refer  to  directly.  In  my 
usual  practice  I  do  not  use  what  is  termed  a  large  quantity 
ofsolution— from  a  quart  to  three  pints  is  about  the  outside-^ 
but  I  can  safely  assert  that  1  have  never  had  to  discard  a 
bath  from  over- work,  it  has  been  from  sheer  accident  when- 
ever such  a  thing  has  taken  place.  Hy  usual  practice,  is 
to  make  a  bath  of  rain  water,  first  putting  a  few  grains  of 
silver  to  precipitate  any  impurities.  Then,  with  ordinary 
nitrate  oi  silver,  make  a  bath  of  thirty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Sun  again  for  a  da^  or  more,  and  filter,  then  coat  a 
large  plate,  allow  it  to  remain  over-night,  test  for  acidity.  If 
not  sufficiently  acid,  take  pure  nitric  acid  dilated  and  let  a 
slight  leaction  be  on  blue  litmus,  and  your  bath  is  in  work- 
ing order,  and  will  continue  to  impiove  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  when  you  will  have  it  in  the  finest  condition. 
Now  the  grand  secret  is  to  keep  it  in  ihu  condition.  This 
in  my  practice  has  been  done,  oy  simply  replenishing  with 
new  plain  forty-grain  bath,  and  by  simply  keepins  a  cover 
of  cloth  over  it  to  keep  out  dust,  but  that  will  sJlow  the 
evaporation  of  ether  ani  alcohol,  the  accumulation  of  which 
is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  evils  that  the  bath  is  said  to  be 
heir  to.  It  is  too  much  in  practice  of  photographers,  during 
the  busy  time,  to  forget  how  quickly  they  impoverish  the 
bath,  aMtraoting  the  silver  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
liquid,  and  are  only  reminded  of  It,  when  poor  and  thin 
negatives  that  will  not  intensify  make  their  appearance. 

At  this  stage,  replenishing  the  bath  will  make  it.  as  a  rule, 
all  right.  But  things  should  not  be  drfven  to  this  extre« 
mity  at  all.  After  two  or  three  days  work  the  bath  should 
be  made  up  to  its  proper  strength,  and  things  will  go  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  before.  In  my  practice,  if  these 
things  are  attended  to.  there  will  not  be  much  to  complain 
of  pinholes  occasioned  by  nitrates  in  the  bath,  or  crystallisa- 
tion from  the  same  cause  through  excess  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  It  must  not  be  over-looked,  that  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  salts  in  the  collodion  the  stronger  must  be  the 
bath.  But  most  commercial  samples  average  about  the  same. 
Keep  the  bath  up  to  an  even  temperature,  winter  and 
summer,  and  to  an  even  strength,  allowing  facilities  for 
the  evaporation  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  there  will  be  no 
need  to  buy  secret  processes.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what 
I  have  said,  but  it  may  be  worth  something. — I  remain,  sir, 
yours,  fta,  Thohas  Tbdbaxi. 

Bidtford. 

SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Sib, — I  can  only  endorse  similar  sentiments  to  some  of 
your  correspondents.  It  is  seldom  I  write  now  for  either 
Journal  or  Nbws.  '*  Process  selling  *'  at  the  prssent  dar 
seems  to  have  foi  a  **  rage "  or  '*  fashion.**  I  can  well 
remember  the  time  when  such  would  be  ignored.  True, 
many  old  **  dodges  "  have  taken  new  names :  old  prooesaes 
sold  as  new,  and  vended  freely.  The  last  one  I  purohased  I 
was  told  was  something  quite  new — **  never  before  **  pub- 
lished or  used.  When  I  got  the  secret,  lo  I  I  found  it  in 
print  as  soon  as  I  got  home. 

For  my  own  part,  may  I  aak  what  are  photographic 
societies  fort  I  know  fall  well  I  shall  get,  pernape,  n 
"  warming.**  Pray  readen  excnae  my  blnntaess.  I  am 
pare  from  the  ooontry,  and  cannot  bonsl  of  high  flown 
language,  but  use  my  pen  in  my  own  fiMhion;  and  yo^ 
most  taka  the  words  Inat  ooma  fron  aso  in  good  pail    Onr 
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Booieiiet  shoald  be  for  advaaoeineat  and  improTemeiit,  and 
really  to  test  processes  the  same  as  oar  soientifio  associations. 
Very  tme,  we  have  clever  men — men  who  devote  much  time 
experimenting,  and  expend  money  in  going  through  the 
yarioas  formulie,  &c.,  and  1  also  maintain  that  these 
gentlemen  should  be  repaid ;  bat  the  question  arises  how,' 
and  by  what  means  ? 

Professional  men  should  by  all  means  belong  to  some 
photographic  society,  and  contribute  their  share  to  such 
institutionSy  so  that  it  would  give  the  president  and  com- 
mittee a  chance;  and  in  large  towns  where  there  is  no 
society  let  them  join  the  nearest,  and  give  a  helping  hand 
to  raise  a  fond  for  testing  and  proving  vended  processes 
I  saw  a  picture  only  the  other  day— a  good  one,  true — and 
the  background  was  put  in  powder  coloars,  and  shadows 
glaaed ;  it  put  me  in  mind  or  days  gone  by  glass  pictures, 
when  many  times  I  wondered  how  these  effects  were  pro- 
daoed,  and  by  an  amateur  coach  painter.  This  we  called 
mbbing^in,  and  have  luied  common  carbon  from  the  fire 
grateing. 

Many  of  my  own  county  readers  will  remember,  when 
Baume  was  in  Leeds,  powder  coloars  were  used  by  this 
gentleman's  artists  (some  Germans),  and  another  establish- 
inent  had  this  clever  coachpainter,  which,  for  simple  effects, 
were  by  far  the  best.  We  have  now  a  similar  method 
patented,  and  I  have  seen  Mr.  S torts  produce  the  same  effect 
cleverly,  only  in  colours  blended  so  well,  creating  harmony 
in  the  whole  picture.  Mr.  Stortz*s  was  the  first  I  ever  saw 
on  paper.  I  don't  grumble,  mind.  Far  from  it.  But  I  do 
think  that  our  societies  should  enter  into  these  things ;  aud 
let  the  whole  fraternity  assist  in  helping  them. 

For  myself,  I  have  the  Winstanley  process  of  pre-lighting. 
I  have  my  own  opal  glass,  and  the  Flapper ;  and  those  who 
don't  know  what  that  is  send  me  their  address,  and  I  will 
tell  them,  and  charge  them  nothing.  In  this  county  we 
have  had  very  bad  weather.  True,  many  work  with  full 
apertare,  with  Ross  3,  and  Ko.  2B  Dallmeyer.  I  don't. 
My  weakness  is  for  sharpness  and  softness  combined.  I 
have  given  the  withdrawing  the  diaphragm  a  fair  trial,  and 
cannot  boast  of  much  quickness.  My  average  in  summer  is 
twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds ;  spring,  sometimes  twenty 
seconds ;  but  I  have  now  gained  some  ten  to  fifteen  seconds 
by  withdrawing  the  diaphragms. — Yours,  &c.. 

Ax  Old  Hand. 

I%c  Studio,  Whitehaven,  Jan.  ISth,  1875. 

SECRET  PROCESSES  AND  COMMITPBES  OF 

INVESTIGATION. 

Six, — The  very  excellent  suffgestion  contained  in  the 
pertinent  observations  made  by  Mr.  Young  in  your 
issue  of  the  let  instant,  runs  some  risk  of  being  lost  sight  of 
by  a  misconception  of  their  meaning.  Mr.  Young's  sug- 
gestion was,  if  1  understood  him  rightly,  that  fifty  good  men 
and  true  should  undertake  the  examination  of  new  methods 
which  were  duly  published,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of 
baying  secret  processes.  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  understand 
that  &e  proposal  was,  that  a  committee  ot  fifty  photo* 
graphers  should  be  formed  to  test  secret  processes,  a  thing 
manifestly  impossible.  This,  Mr.  Edwards  sees  clearly 
enough,  and  he  suggests  that  a  committed  of  five  trust- 
worthy men  would  be  sufiBcient  to  test  and  report  upon  the 
value  of  a  secret  process  offered  for  sale.  This  is  probably 
trae  enough ;  but  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  tnat  such 
valuable  committees  will  be  readily  found  to  undertake  such 
a  duty.  For  whose  profit  should  they  undertake  such  a 
responsibility  ?•  If  it  bo  true,  as  it  is  frequently  alleged, 
that  "secret  processes  "  are  generally  processes  which  have 
at  some  time  been  published,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
"process  monger"  consists  chiefly  in  working  them  out  to 
a  auccessful  issue,  fifty  godd  men  and  true  could  do  the 
same  work  without  involving  any  secrecy. 

Mr.  Edwards  rightly  says,  *'  we  must  not  always  expect  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  every  improvement  and  give  nothing 
in  retom, "  but  it  is  a  wsi  tnat  almost  every  discovery, 


every  great  improvement  in  the  art,  has  been  given  freely  to 
the  public,  and  the  injunction  "freely  you  have  received, 
freely  give"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  photographers. 
Having  freely  received,  photographers  should  be  willing  to 
give  some  time  to  testing  new  things,  and  to  give  freely 
the  results  of  their  investijKations.  This  is  what  they 
should  give  in  return ;  and  if  they  would  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Young,  they  would  have  little  need  for  pur* 
chasing  secret  processes.  The  suggestion  in  Mr.  Hooper's 
paper  that  committees  of  investigation  should  be  appointed 
by  photographic  societies,  is  a  most  important  one,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  carried  out. 

The  note  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Preston's  letter  in  your  last,  seems 
to  cover  the  entire  ground  in  relation  to  secret  processes. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  others,  without  investigating  themselves,  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  take  the  risks  of  buying  a 
*'  pig  in  a  poke." — Yours,  Sbnbx. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  MODE  OF  ENLARGE- 

MBNT. 

Sia, — Your  correspondent,  '*  A  Provincial  Photographer." 
in  last  week's  issue,  asks  me  to  give  a  simple  and  effective 
plan  for  enlarging  from  card  negatives  to  about  ten  inches, 
which  can  be  done  at  a  nominal  expense  and  prodnc )  a 
good  result.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the 
method,  in  daily  use  in  my  establishment,  by  which  such 
pictures  are  produced,  that  it  would  never  occur  to  anyone 
to  suppose  they  were  enlargements.  Of  course,  I  mean,  the 
enlarged  plates  will  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  size.  )A  h^^n 
you  exceea  that  a  different  procedure  is  required. 

Procure  from  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  a  four- 
shilling  packet  of  special  transparency  carbon  tissue,  and, 
following  the  perfectly  simple  instructions  given  in  their 
Manual,  or  in  several  places  in  the  Nxws  and  recent  Ybab- 
BooKS,  print  transparencies  from  the  negatives ;  this  four- 
shilling  packet  will  print  about  one  hundred  an'l  fifty, 
so  the  expense  is  not  great.  No  one  who*  once  employs 
carbon  transparencies  ever  goes  back  to  collodion.  From 
this,  taking  care  not  to  reverse  the  enlargement,  make,  by 
the  usual  well-known  meaus,  an  enlarged  negative.  A  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  dark  room  or  a  cupboard  to  hold  the 
transparencjp  answers  every  purpose.  Do  not  varnish  the 
enlarged  negative,  but  cover  it  with  albumen  diluted. 
When  this  is  dry,  lay  over  it  back  and  front  the  pspier 
vegetal,  which  may  be  procured  at  Messrs.  Marion^s,  price 
four  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  quire.  On  this  work,  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  method,  as  described  in  your  number  for 
October  23,  1874. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  less  expensive  than  this 
process  and  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  result. 
The  olnect  in  using  carbon  for  the  transparencies  is  because 
by  so  aoing  the  lighting  and  delicacy  of  the  original  nega- 
tive are  carried  forvrard  to  the  enlargement,  but  we  all 
know  too  well  with  a  collodion  positive  how  opposite  is 
the  result  occasionally. 

Your  correspondent  will,  I  am  sure,  believe  me  when  I  say 
the  above  method  is  not  theory  but  practice,  and  is  in 
successful  use  every  day  in  my  business. — Very  respectfully, 

Samubl  Fbt. 

$r0mMngd  at  Siacittits. 

South  Lokoon  Photogbaphio  Sooibtt. 
Thb  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday  last  week, 
was  of  a  semi-public  character,  there  being  also  a  large  attendance 
of  ladies.  The  Rev.  F.  F.  Stathak,  M.A.,  President,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  after  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business, 
Messrs.  Reynolds,  G.  Hare,  Grainger,  Croisdale,  and  Azulay  were 
admitted  members. 

Mr.  FsT  exhibited  a  print  from  a  negative  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
some  carbon  transparencies. 

Mr,  Sfillkb  exhibited  the  nitre-sulphur  lights  and  demonstrated 
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the  parity  of  the  flams  by  means  of  a  card  coataiaing  specimens 
of  silk  of  various  colonn.  The  fused  nitre  balls  he  considered  to 
be  a  convenient  form  in'  which  to  nse  the  nitrate  of  potash. 

A  large  collection  of  transparencies  lent  by  Messrs.  Hanter, 
York,  Howard,  Kennett,  and  others  were  then  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Oakley  by  means  of  their  magic  lantern,  and  Mr.  Gk>re  gave  a 
description  of  some  views  in  India  that  formed  a  portion  of  the 
series  thns  exhibited.  The  exhibition  was  very  snccessf  ol  through- 
out, and  afforded  much  gratification  to  those  present. 


Actinic  Light.— The  Athemim  says :— •«  When  the  vapour 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  gas.  the 
mixture,  on  ignition,  burns  with  an  intensely  luminous  flame 
of  high  actinic  power,  but  of  only  momentary  duration.  MM. 
Delaebanel  and  Mermet  have,  however,  recently  succeeded  in 
producing  a  lamp  in  which  this  gaseous  mrxture  may  be 
conveniently  burnt,  and  thus  applied  to  photographic  purposes. 
The  nitric  oxide  is  generated  by  the  action  of  iron  on  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  after  mixture  with 
Tapour  of  bidulphide  of  carbon,  the  mixed  gases  are  burnt  in  a 
kind  of  Bnnsen'B  burner,  the  products  of  combustion  being 
rapidly  carried  off  by  a  chimney.  For  the  purpoeeg  of  the 
photographer  this  new  flame  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  magnesium  lamp,  whilst  it  is  estimated  to  have  twice  the 
chemical  power  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  three  times 
that  of  the  electric  light. 

IiCKENSB  Photographs.— There  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
Paris,  says  the  Revue  Industrielle,  the  two  largest  photographs 
which  have  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  the  art.  One 
of  these  photographs  represents  the  principal  facade  of  the  new 
Opera,  the  other  one  of  the  bronzes — the  Departure,  by  Rude — 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile.  Each  of  these  prints 
measures  four  feet  three  inches  in  length  and  three  feet  four 
ioches  in  height.  They  were  obtained  in  one  single  piece,  by 
well-known  processes,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  and  specially 
constructed  camera.  Except  in  some  of  the  effects  of  perspec- 
tive which,  perhaps,  are  not  reproduced  with  abaolute  fldelity, 
especially  the  portion  representing  the  dome  of  the  grand 
Opera,  which  appears,  ou  the  photographs,  to  crown  tho  facade 
instead  of  being  in  a  plane  further  babk,  all  the  lines  of  the 
pictures  are  of  remarkable  excellence;  the  mouldings,  the 
busts,  the  medallions,  the  inscriptions,  and  even  the  minutest 
details,  being  reproduced  with  rare  perfection.  The  attempt  is 
being  made  to  secure  pictures  even  larfsor  than  this." 

Pbotoobaphtc  Paints  in  Platinust,  Ibidiuic,  kto.  -The 
Pblyteehniechee  Notetblatt  gives  a  process  by  Mr.  Willis,  as 
follows :— The  paper  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  one  part  potassio- 
platinio  chloride  in  forty-eight  parts  water,  dried,  saturated 
with  plumbio  nitrate  solution,  I  to  12,  dried  a  second  time,  and 
then  painted  with  »  solution  of  (errio  oxalate,  1  to  8,  to  which 
a  little  oxalic  acid  has  been  added  to  render  the  iron  salt 
soluble.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative,  and 
the  weak  brown  picture  produced  floated  on  a  hot  solution  ot 
potassio  oxalate, which  develops  it  to  a  deep  black.  It  is  then 
washed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  next  in  h^po  bath, 
and  lastly  in  water.  Argentic  nitrate  may  bo  substituted  for 
the  lead  salt,  or  nlatinic  bromide  with  ferric  tartrate  for  the 
potasslo-platioic  onloride. 


9/0  ConMyjornl^nitd. 

C.  R.  P.  ViBHOH.— A  solution  o^  tulphocyanido  of  ammonium 
should  contain  about  one  ounce  of  the  salt  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  the  time  ol  immersion  about  the  same  at  in  the  ordinary  hvpo 
fixing  bath.  The  solphocyanide  will  keep  perfectly  well  either 
in  oiystals  or  in  solution.  Great  hopes  of  its  superiority  to  hypo 
were  entertained  when  it  was  first  proposed,  about  a  dosen  vears 
ago,  but  these  were  not  fulfilled  by  later  ex|>erience,  as  it  was  found 
Vb»X  the  traces  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  Almost  impoMible 
to  remove  by  waslung,  grmdually  caused  the  print  to  darken  under 
the  aotion  of  light* 

P.  RiTOx.— We  belieTe  that  Captain  Abftey  stUl  ue«,  ioad  believes 
te  tte  enelkttoe  of  the  albanui  aad  beer  process.  Whenheie- 
tVBS  ivm  the  Bast,  which  wiU  be  verjr  sfaertly,  we  sfadU  have 
^ysrtmaity  of  sMKainlng  fuitfatr,  and  W9  shall  thsB  let  yon 
)Eaow. 


W.  G. — ^You  will  obtain  seed  lac  of  any  drysalters,  or  of  many 
chemists  or  oilmen  and  colourmen.    We  cannot  tell  yon  the  price. 

Blsctba. — We  do  not  personally  approve  of  the  method  of  iodising 
a  bath  by  leiving  in  a  plate.  The  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  may  proceed  from  several  causes.  You  will  do  wisely  to  make 
your  batnl  always  in  the  manner  which  experience  teaches  you 
gives  immunity  from  such  streaks.  2.  The  use  of  any  kind  of 
powder  to  abrade  the  surface  of  tke  varnished  negative,  and  so 
obtain  a  tooth  for  a  lead  pencil,  involves  very  great  risk,  and 
should  be  applied  only  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care.  We  never 
find  any  trouble  in  obtaining  such  a  tooth  without  the  aid  of 
abrading  powder.  Gentle  rubbing  with  the  end  of  the  flager, 
without  any  powder,  will  secure  asurfiice  on  which  the  pencil 
will  bite.  The  application  of  a  little  turpentine  upon  the  varnish 
will  generally  give  such  a  tooth.  The  use  of  a  matt  varnish  wlil 
give  such  a  su^aoe.  The  application  of  the  spirit  vaniish  to  thj 
plate  without  much  heat,  especially  if  the  varnish  has  been  made 
somewhat  thin  by  the  addition  of  spirit,  wiU  give  such  a  surface. 

F.  W.  Rbtnolds. — Many  things  will,  of  course,  affect  the  quality 
of  the  final  tone  of  a  picture ;  but  in  your  case  it  is  not  the  paper 
or  the  toning  bath,  but  the  negative.  The  print  you  enclose 
possesses,  in  our  estimation,  a  very  good  tone;  if  it  had  been 
toned  further,  to  acquire  a  blacker  tone,  it  would  inevitably  have 
become  somewhat  flat  and  weak.  To  permit  toning  to  an  mtense 
brilliant  black,  the  prints  must  be  produoed  from  a  very  vigorous 
negaiive  with  strong  contrasts,'  permitting  deep  printing.  If  the 
negative  be  thin  and  soft,  the  best  and  richest  tone  it  will  yield 
will  always  be  of  a  somewhat  warm  tint.  If  the  toning  be  carried 
further,  it  will  be,  in  such  case,  grey,^t  black.  2.  In  some 
cases  undoubtedly  a  printing  bath  will  become  contaminated  by 
use,  besides  losing  strength ;  but  we  have  rarely  found  it  neces- 
fcary  to  do  anything  but  add  sufficient  silver.  Possibly  in  reno- 
vating you  are  not  carefiil  to  do  this.  The  argentometer  is  of 
very  little  service  in  such  a  case. 

J.  Nblson. — The  image  appearing  on  applying  the  developer,  and 
then  at  once  disappearing,  is  still  simply  a  case  of  to^.  Such  fog 
may  pttxseed  from  many  causes.  It  may  be  the  alkaline  condition 
of  the  bath,  in  which  case  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  will  cure 
it.  It  may  be  that  the  bath  is  contaminated  with  some  foreign 
matter,  in  which  case  neutralizing  and  sunning,  or  boiling  will  be 
the  remedy.  It  may  be  that  light  reaches  the  plate  in  the  dark 
room  or  camera,  in  which  case  the  remedy  is  obvious.  It  may  be 
the  use  of  very  new  collodion,  or  other  causes,  which  must  be 
sought  for  one  after  another  until  the  right  one  is  found. 

X.  Y.  Z.— The  addition  of  cyanide  to  a  disordered  negative  bath 
is  a  favourite  remedy  with  many  operators,  and  is  often  found 
benofloiid.  The  effect  of  the  addition  is  the  formation  of  a  pri  ci ci- 
tato of  cyanide  of  silver,  which  carries  down  with  it  impurities 
present  in  the  bath,  and  so  purifies  the  solution^  2.  A  camera 
obscura  is  praotically  the  same  as  a  photographer's  camera.  As  a 
a  rule,  a  less  perfect  lens  than  those  useu  in  photography  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  image,  instead  of  being  received  on  a  ground  glass, 
IS  received  on  a  mirror,  by  which  it  is  reflected  on  to  a  horizontal 
surface  easy  to  examine.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  an  interesting 
aid  to  viewing  scenery  and  groups,  and  sometimes  as  an  aid  to  the 
draughtsman. 

HoPBFUL. — ^Your  diagrams  are  scarcely  sufficiently  complete  to 
enable  us  to  fbrm  a  very  perfect  idea  of  your  plan ;  but  so  far  as 
it  goes,  and  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  the  idea  seems  to  be  good, 
and  to  promise  facilities  for  obtaining  a  variety  of  effects,  lilinds 
and  curtains  depend  much  on  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  we  pre- 
fer curtains  of  white  or  blue  calico  sliding  on  wires. 

C.  Maobanb.— Wc  h4vo  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  is  the 
most  saleable  size  of  photographic  landscapes.  We  can  only  sug- 
gest the  results  of  observation.  Mr.  Bedford  chiefly  produces 
landscapes  of  12  by  10  and  stereoscopic  size ;  Mr.  England  pro- 
duces whole-plates  and  stereoscopic  size ;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aoer- 
deen,  produces  stereoscopic  and  about  7  by  5.  These  are  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  landscape  photographers,  and  we  presume 
that  they  produce  the  sizes  which  expenenoe  has  taugnt  them 
suited  the  public  taste.  The  subscription  to  the  Photoobaphic 
Nbws  and  postage  is  15s.  per  annum. 

8.  8.  Yovxo.— Received.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
your  memberahip  at  the  meeting  in  February.  We  are  obliged 
Dy  the  expression  of  your  good  opinion.  The  Ybaa-Book  has 
been  forwarded. 

C.  A.  B.— The  iodizor  you  have  used  is  a  very  good  one,  and  will 
doubtless,  if  the  collodion  itself  be  good,  give  you  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  0  )lour  docs  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  iodizing 
salts ;  you  might  put  three  times  as  much,  and  still  have  a  colour- 
less collodion.  The  colour  depends  on  the  free  iodine,  whioh  is 
liberated  by  age,  and  will  probubly  appear  in  yours  aait  gets  older. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  fW*o  iodine  it,  that  it  genezaUy  aids  in 
securing  dean  phadows.  Yon  may  easily  produce  it  by  addine  a 
little  tincture  of  Iodine.  /  « 

W.  Ttiaok.— The  border  is  very  nsat  and  good  of  its  kind :  hut  we 
oooftss  to  a  dislike  for  otvamsntad  borders  to  cards. 

8everal  Correspondents  in  our  nsxt. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Thebes  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition— Photo- 
graphy IN  Courts  of  Law— Photographic  Trans- 
parencies— Secret  Process  Mongers. 

The  Thebes  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition, — We  are  glad  to 
ADDoance  the  return,  during  the  past  week,  of  Captain 
Abnej,  R.E.,  to  this  country  afte^*  his  rough  campaign  up 
the  river  Nile.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain 
Abney,  who  was  in  command  of  the  station  at  Thebes, 
was  singularly  successful  in  the  observations  he  made,  for 
Wit  only  was  the  weather  exceedingly  clear  and  propitious, 
but  Vjing  probably  the  most  skilful  photographic  obser- 
ver that  had  been  sent  from  this  country,  he  was  perfectly 
oaipetent  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
lie  employed  a  Janssen^s  slide  in  the  operation,  so  as  to 
B^curc  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  and  he  is,  everything 
taken  into  consideration,  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  he  has  been  enabled  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  anxiety 
nnd  change  of  climate  have  caused  Captain  Abney^s  health 
to  suffer  somewhat,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  obtain 
K>wc  of  absence  from  Chatham;  a  little  quiet  and  repose 
after  his  labourers,  will,  we  hope,  speedily  restore  to  him 
l.i^  usual  strength  and  vigour. 

Photography  in  Courts  of  Law, — ^There  was  a  very  good 
illustration  in  the  recent  libel  case  of  Rubery  v.  Grant  and 
Simpson,  of  the  power  of  photography  in  affoiding  con- 
vincing proof  in  matters  relating  to  documents.  The 
;;!rantiif ,  m  order  to  show  collusion  between  the  defendants, 
;  roduced  photogruplis  of  a  series  of  cheques  which  had 
passed  betw^een  them.  We  need  not  go  at  all  into  the 
matter  as  to  how  the  plaintiff  possessed  himself  of  thests 
cheq:ies  in  order  to  get  them  copied ;  whether  he  did  so  by 
suborning  one  of  Grant's  clerks,  or  in  any  other  way,  as 
this  is  of  little  impor lance  As  ho  could  not  produce  the 
d  jcuments  themselvea,  he  showed  copies  thereof  taken  by 
iiiMUs  of  the  camera,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
hi^  point  on  the  strength  of  photography  alone.  If  the 
defendants  had  destroyed  the  originals,  or  had  refused  to 
produce  them,  it  would  have  mattered  very  little  indeed, 
for  the  photographs  would  have  conviuced  the  jury  quite 
as  much  as  the  cheques  themselves ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
eiguatures  and  handwriting  could  have  been  sworn  to  if 
necessary,  just  as  easily  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  employment  of  photography  is  thus  shown  to  be  so 
eminently  suited  for  legal  purposes  in  cases  where  the 
proof  of  documents  ia  necessary,  that  it  is  really  a  matter 
of  sj^rprise  that  our  law  courts  do  not  avail  themselves 
more  extensively  of  the  camera,  and  have  photographers 
attached  to  the  court  whcr  might  be  employed  independ- 
c;itly  in  any  case  of  dispute  that  might  arise.  Where  it  is 
lilt',  cly  a  question  of  copying  documents,  the  camera  is,  of 
CO  irse,  eminently  impartial,  and  any  photographer  might 
be  conveniently  employed ;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as 
in  tlie  Tichborne  case,  that  pictures  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  if  taken  by  officers  of  the  court  itself.  It  will 
bo  remembered,  in  the  case  to  which  we  allude,  that  the 
JiOrd  Chief  Justice  threw  grave  suspicion  upon  some 
photographs  of  ^Hhe  Grotto,'*  executed  in  perfect  good 
faith,  which,  \us  Lordship  was  of  opinion,  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  place  in  question,  and  disbelieved  in  entirely. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  his  Lordship  was 
sadly  at  fault,  for  the  pictures  were  of  a  perfectly  bona  fide 
nature,  and  were  altogether  untouched  by  the  photographer 
wno  secured  them.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  a  photograph 
would  never  have  been  suspected  if  it  had  been  taken  by  a 
photographer  attached  to  the  court^  and  then  all  would 
have  received  the  picture  as  good  evidence.  Such  a  plan 
of  proceeding  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  of  a  suit, 
for  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  there  are  always 
two  ways  of  taking  a  landscape  picture.    By  substituting 


one  leni  for  another,  and  shifting  the  position  of  the 
camera  so  as  to  alter  the  foreground,  a  great  deal  m^  be 
done  to  alter  the  aspect  of  a  landscape.  Thus  a  wood,  or 
group  of  trees,  may  be  divested  of  all  charm  by  taking  a 
picture  with  a  bit  of  moorland  or  tugged  foreground  in 
front,  and  employing  a  very  wide-angle  lens  to  exaggerate 
the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  dwarf 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  beyond.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  a  copse  may,  with  a  little  skill  in  choosing  the  point 
of  view,  be  made  to  look  like  a  vast  forest,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  portion  of  one,  and  an  estate  appear  extensive  or  other- 
wise, at  the  option  of  the  photographer.  For  these  reasons 
and  many  others,  it  would  be  well  for  a  court  of  law  to 
have  a  photographer  among  its  officials,  and  the  time,  we 
think,  is  not  very  distant  when  such  will  be  the  case. 

Photographic  Transparencies,-— There  is  no  more  favour- 
able way  of  looking  at  a  photograph  than  as  a  transparency. 
Take  the  finest  paper  print  you  Will,  and  after  admiring 
all  its  beauties  by  reflected  light,  hold  it  up  against  a 
strong  lig  ht  and  see  how  more  plastic  and  delicate  still  it 
appears.  Glass  transparencies,  such  as  one  sees  exhibited 
against  windows  or  upon  tables  with  reflectors  underneath, 
always  gain  unbounded  approbation  ;  and  it  is  really  sur- 
prising how  much  detail  a  hard  under-exposed  negative 
has  when  a  print  is  taken  off  upon  glass  and  held  between 
you  and  the  light.  If  we  could  only  suggest  some  naore 
practical  way  of  showing  and  keeping  pictures  of  this  kind, 
they  would  soon  become  the  most  favourite  form  of  photo- 
graph. As  it  is,  transparencies  are  now  produced  in  large 
numbers  by  photographers  for  exhibition  in  the  magic 
lantern  or  sciopticon,  and  there  are  few  things  so  pleasant 
of  an  evening  as  seeing  pretty  views  and  quaint  bits  of 
nature  reflected  upon  a  screen,  and  enlarged  to  a  size  that 
permits  of  every  detail  being  visible.  Glaciers  and  tor- 
rents, huge  rocks  and  mighty  waterfalls,  lose  their  pigmy 
proportions  and  appear  more  like  what  they  are  in  nature, 
while  details  are  seen  which  before  were  never  known  to 
exist  in  the  photograph.  Photographs  are  slowly  but 
surely  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  magic  lantern 
slide,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  to  record  their 
disappearance  altogether. 

Secret- Process  Mongers, — Complaints  come  to  us  from 
abroad  about  process-mongers  who  visit  provincial  towns 
especially,  with  secret  methods  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  sale.  It  is  singular  that  this  line  of  business  should  be 
a  lucrative  one,  but  such  it  evidently  is,  otherwise  we 
should  not  hear  so  many  warnings  and  complaints.  In 
Germany,  we  are  told,  the  travellers  give  out  generally 
that  they  come  from  England,  and  have  processes  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  sale,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  scarcely 
ever  go  away  without  doing  some  business.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  craft  who  deal  in  bona  fide  matters, 
or,  at  any  rate,  themselves  believe  in  the  value  of  the 
method  they  have  to  sell;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  secret 
imparted  is  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  journals, 
altered  a  little,  perhaps,  .but  not  materially.  All  people, 
however,  like  mystery,  and  the  success  which  attends  pro- 
cess-mongers is,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
dealing  in  secrets,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  being  a 
matter  of  secondary  condition.  We  do  not  remember  any 
instance  of  a  photographer  having  made  a  good  specula- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  secret  information  in  this  way,  and 
for  this  reason  we  advise  our  readers  to  think  twice  before 
they  effect  a  purchase  of  this  kind.  Fortunately  vfe  are 
not  much  troubled  in  this  country  by  travellers  of  this  sort, 
who  are  to  be  heard  of  much  more  frequently  in  Franco 
and  Germany. 

IMPROVING  LARGE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  GEORQR  CROUGUTON.* 

The  print  being  taken  from  the  printing-frame,  is  placed 
against  a  plate  of  glass  the  same  size  (viz.,  20  by  16),  and 
a  piece  of  tracing  paper  about  one- third  ojf  an  inch  larger 
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all  round  is  placed  upon  it.  Now^,  with  the  BB  pencil, 
mark  out  the  outlines  of  the  figure,  keeping  inside  the 
lines.  HaviDg  done  this,  the  print  can  be  put  away  till 
the  mask  is  ready,  l^ext  damp  the  tracing-paper  in  the 
manner  before  described,  and  place  it  upon  the  glass  plate, 
and  turn  over  the  edges  and  fis  with  strong  gum.  When 
this  is  dry,  fill  in  the  figure  with  the  plumbago  and  cuttle 
fish  powders  with  the  finger  in  the  same  way  as  described 
for  stopping  out  the  bacicground.  When  this  mask  for 
the  figure  is  thickened  enough  to  protect  the  figure  while 
the  background  is  printing,  I  proceed  to  put  iu  light  and 
shade  and  detail  for  the  background  upon  the  clear 
tracing  paper.  Here  the  artist  will  have  the  advantage 
over  the  photographer  who  cannot  draw,  as  almost  anything 
ban  be  done  upon  the  tracing  paper  in  the  way  of  light 
and  shade,  and  even  pictorial  backgrounds  can  be  put  in 
with  the  stump  and  powdered  lead,  &c. ;  but  with  the 
picture  1  have  been  describing  I  want  to  put  in  a  dark 
background  relieved  by  light  and  shade,  with,  perhaps, 
•ome  indication  of  panelling,  and  I  proceed  as  follows : — 

With  a  large  tuit  of  cotton-wool  well  rubbed  into  the 
mixture  of  plumbago  and  cattle  fish  powder,  I  rub  an  even 
tint  all  over  the  tracing  paper  which  is  round  the  mask  for 
the  figure,  l^ow  notice  which  side  the  light  falls  upon  the 
figure,  and  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton-wool  clean  off 
some  of  the  lead  on  that  side  of  the  mask,  carefully 
graduating  the  colour  with  more  and  more  cuttle  powder. 
Now,  upon  the  shaded  side,  rub  on  more  and  more  colour 
just  round  the  head  and  shoulders,  graduating  it  in  the 
same  wav,  and  rub  off  the  colour  from  the  lower  corners 
of  the  plate  and  also  from  the  upper  ones.  Some  taste 
and  judgment  is  necessary  here  to  get  the  effect  of  the 
light  fully  upon  the  background  as  a  support  to  the  figure. 
To  put  in  a  panel,  as  upon  a  panelled  wall,  the  shadow 
must  be  taken  out  boldly  with  a  piece  of  india-rubber  or 
bread,  and  the  light  marked  in  with  the  BB  pencil.  If 
deeper  shadow  is  wanted,  then  gum  the  part  to  make  it 
more  transparent.  The  mask  being  now  ready,  it  is 
placed  in  a  large  printing-frame  with  the  tracing  paper 
next  the  plate  glass,  the  print  being  adjusted  against  the 
glass  side  of  the  mask  so  that  the  figure  is  protected,  and 
it  is  placed  out  to  print.  It  must  oe  carefully  watched, 
and  if  some  plates  want  more  intensity,  a  rough  lump  of 
cotton- wool  held  iu  the  hand  and  moved  about  will  keep 
the  light  from  those  parts,  while  the  other  parts  print 
deeper.  If  the  panelling  or  any  other  work  upon  the 
background  should  not  be  sharp  enough,  any  amount  of 
sharpness  can  be  obtained  by  yarnishing  the  glass  side  of 
the  mask  with  Uughes's  matt  varnish,  working  upon  it  with 
the  pencil  for  lignts  and  gumming  for  the  shadows.  By 
the  use  of  the  both  sides  of  the  glass  any  design  can  be 
drawn  I  but  I  prefer  the  indefinite  suggestion  of  detail 
wtiich  18  obtained  by  working  only  on  the  tracing  paper. 
It  is  more  in  keeping,  and  makes  the  background  retire 
from  the  f gure. 

If  the  picture  is  to  be  vignetted,  there  is  much  less 
trouble,  the  figure  having  been  blocked  out  on  the  negative, 
as  described  in  the  last  paper,  is  placed  in  a  printing- 
frame  which  has  a  ledge  some  inch  and  a-hJif  from  the 
plate.  A  piece  of  card  is  roughly  cut  to  form  a  vignette, 
with  overlappinff  piece  of  tracing  paper  at  the  bottom  to 
soften  off  the  dnipery  The  pnnt  from  this  will  be  a 
vignette  upon  a  white  ground.  This  is  placed  in  the  large 
ptinting- frame,  face  to  the  plate  glass,  and  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  face,  hands,  and  any  white  drapery  alone  being 
protected  with  tufts  of  cotton-wool,  and  any  light  and 
shade  put  in  or  modified  with  a  piece  of  wool  kept  moving 
over  those  parts  which  need  it. 

I  have  lately  bad  an  order  which  has  tested  this  method 
to  the  utmost :  a  20  by  16  enlargement  of  a  boy  in  a  sailor 
costume  who  was  standing  inside  a  room  with  the  usual 
photographic  accessories— chair,  curtain,  &c.  The  back- 
~  was  faulty  and  spotty,  and  in  the  enlargement  the 
\  streaks  were  much  too  distinct    My  customer 


expressed  a  wish  that  the  background  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  something  in  keeping  with  the  costume  inti:o- 
duced,  and  this  was  effected  as  follows : — 

The  negative  having  been  treated  as  before  described  for 
blocking  out  all  but  the  figure,  I  printed  just  the  figure 
and  carefully  cut  it  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  a 
stretcher  some  inches  larger  than  required ;  I  strained  a 
piece  of  thin  plain  photograph  paper,  and,  temporarily 
attaching  the  figure  of  the  boy  to  it  as  a  guide,  I  put  the 
stern  of  a  boat  in  place  of  the  chair,  and  an  indication  of 
sea  and  sky  behind  him.  This  was  done  in  a  very  few 
minutes  with  the  plumbago  and  BB  pencil.  Having  taken 
off  the  boy,  I  made  the  paper  transparent  by  brushing  over 
the  back  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  castor  oil,  as  desctibeJ 
in  the  News  sometime  back.  This  being  placed  in  coMtjict 
with  a  silvered  piece  of  plain  paper,  was  printed,  and  tlie 
result  was  a  paper  negative,  which,  after  being  toned  an  1 
fixed  in  thi  usual  manner,  was  made  transparent  in  its 
turn,  and  the  cut-out  mask  of  the  boy  being  adjusted  in 
its  place,  was  ready  for  printing-in  in  the  usual  way.  i)( 
course,  I  found  I  could  improve  this  paper  negative  with 
the  powder  lead,  and  also  by  fixing  tracing  paper  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  glass  and  working  upon  that.  Theau  ai  o 
little  things  that  experience  alone  can  teach.  If  I  can  get  to 
London  before  the  holidays  of  the  societies  commeuci',  L 
hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  some  of  the  pictures  I  have 
produced  by  this  method. 


THE  ORIGIN.  AIM,  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  WITH  SUG- 
GESTIONS  AS  TO  ITS  FUTURE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

BY  GEORGE  HOOPER.* 

I  MOW  come  to  my  second  heading,  viz. : — "  Our  claim 
upon  the  Government  for  a  money  grant  and  suitaMo 
premises  wherein  to  hold  our  meetings,  exhibitions,  aiul 
have  permanent  offices.^'  In  order  to  prove  the  ijiportiint 
position  held  by  photography  in  the  various  departme;  's 
of  Government,  I  shiJl  enumerate  some  of  its  establish- 
ments, its  applications,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefro.n. 

1.  The  Ordnance  Survey  office  at  Southampton,  under 
Sir  Henry  James,  where  zincography  has  for  so  many 
years  been  successfully  practised,  causing  an  immunse 
saving  to  the  country. 

2.  The  Indian  branch  of  the  above,  under  Captuin 
Waterhouse,  R.A. 

3.  Greenwich  Observatory,  where  the  declination  of  the 
magnet  is  daily  registered,  and  observations  are  made  by 
our  late  President,  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

4.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  all  alterations  in  military 
drill  and  equipment,  heavy  ordnance,  and  designs  of  all 
kinds  are  photographed,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  expense,  such  work  having  been  so  successfully 
executed  by  our  President,  JohnSpiller,  F.C.S. ;  and  now 
by  our  late  Secretary,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S. 

5.  The  Chatham  School  of  Military  Engineering,  the 
photographic  department  being  under  our  active  and 
eminent  Member  of  Council,  Captain  Ab'nev,  R.E.,  F.C.S. 

6.  Again  at  Shoeburyness,  where  torpedo  experiments 
are  photographed  instantaneously,  and  the  effects  of  hea>  y 
shot  upon  iron  plates  most  truthfully  and  etiiciently 
depicted. 

7.  The  photographic  work  at  the  South  Kensington  and 
British  Museums. 

8.  The  photographs  of  the  pictures  of  the  Natioml 
Portrait  Gallery  [copies  of  which  were  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  price  that  seriously  affected  the  profession, 
decidedly  an  error  of  judgment  and  tending  to  depreciate 
the  art]. 

9.  I^otographers  were  considered  essential  to  the 
complete  equipment  of  our  armies  during  the  two  late 
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wars  in  Abyssinia  and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  As  respects 
other  benefits  derived  from  photography  we  may  mention 
the  part  played  by  micro -photography  and  the  pigeon-post 
during  the  recent  Franco -Prussian  war.  What  Siousands 
of  families  were  made  happy,  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
through  micro-photography,  as  developed  by  M.  Dagron 
during  that  eventful  period !  so  that  a  full  sheet  of  the 
Times  was  reproduced  on  a  collodion  film  very  little  more 
than  one  inch  square,  and  by  the  aid  of  pigeons  conveyed 
from  one  quarter  to  another. 

Again,  the  photographing  of  the  recent  Transit  of 
Venus  has  been  an  application  to  science  the  value  of 
which  cannot  >e  over-rat«d,  not  forgetting  how  useful  the 
art  was  in  photographing  eclipses  many  years  ago,  for 
whi<*.h  au  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Tennant,  R.E.,  and  Norman  Lockyer. 

Photography  has  done  much  for  science ;  has  furthered 
art  and  many  industries  ;  has  saved  the  Government  and 
the  country  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  (we  believe) 
a  serious  rupture  with  a  European  nation,  if  the  secrets 
of  the  Foreign  Service  were  searched  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Surely  an  art  that  has  done  so  mtich  for  science,  as  well 
as  for  industries,  deserves  to  be  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  receive  some  encouragement  in  order  to  further 
develop  such  useful  investigations. 

It  is  this  that  inclines  me  to  suggest  a  call  upon  the 
Government  not  only  for  an  annual  grant  for  scientific 
investigations,  but  also  for  premises  to  hold  our  meetings, 
our  annual  Exhibitions,  and  permanent  offices  where  a 
studio  and  all  appliances  necessary  to  a  good  establishment 
should  be  found,  and  instruction  given  to  all  desirous  and 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same. 

1  now  come  to  my  third  and  last  heading,  viz. : — *^  The 
necessity  of  forming  committees  for  scientific  investigation 
that  shall  annually-report  their  results  to  the  Society.^* 

In .  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  committees,  I 
mention  a  circumstanc '.  that  occurred  only  last  Session. 
Dr.  Vogel  asserted  "  That  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon 
tinted  collodion  surfaces;  that  is,  that  a  reddened  collodion 
is  sensitive  to  the  red  rays."  Dr.,  Van  Monckhoven,* 
John  Spiller,  and  Carey  Lea  all  dispute  this  position : 
why  not,  then,  settle  the  matter  permanently  by  an 
experimental  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as 
would  be  done  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  ? 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  four  subjects  that  might 
immediately  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  committees,  to  be 
repoited  upon  to  this  Society  by  the  end  of  the  Session 
or  the  opening  of  the  next : — 

1.  ^*  Whether  a  substitute  cannot  be  found  for  albumen 
that  will  secure  permanency  to  silver  prints." 

2.  *'  How  much  nitric  acid  should  be  used  in  the  negative 
bath  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  secure  regularity  in 
working." 

3.  "  Whether  a  dry-plate  process  cannot  be  perfected 
that  shall  be  as  rapid  in  its  results  as  the  present  wet 
process." 

4.  "Whether,  by  employing  a  more  sensitive  agent 
than  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  instantaneous  photography 
may  not  be  achieved." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  minds  are  at  this  moment 
employed  working  out  certain  problems :  why  not  make 
some  arrangement  whereby  these  may  be  brought  together  ? 
and  then  we  shall  assuredly  realiz.  npid  and  valuable 
results.  There  are  many  here  that  will  bear  me  out  in  this 
aaseftioQ,  and  we  have  a  continual  pre  of  of  the  same  ;  for 
when  anything  new  and  valuable  is  published  some  one 
says,  ^^1  was  at  work  at  the  same  thing,  and  have  been 
for  years." 

Let  us,  then,  do  our  best  to  start  these  committees  at 
once,  and,  if  possible,  have  a  committee  in  London  and  a 
committee  in  Liverpool  or  Edinburgh,  work  together  in 

•  Bmoe  ftuther  ezaminatioa  of  the  subjeet,  Dr.  Van  Honokhoven  no 
longer  Oispatea  Dr.  VogePs  diaooTery.— Ed. 


the  same  direction  for  the  same  ob}ect,*and  communicate 
results. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  make  is,  ''increased 
sociability."  How  can  this  be  brought  about?  Some 
thiok  by  open-air  meetings ;  but  I  believe  John  Bull  is 
particularly  fond  of  a  good  dinner-party.  Charitable 
institutions  raise  thousands  of  pounds  by  dinners ;  why 
not  try  this  plan  with  scientific  institutions  ?  It  is  true 
we  have  a  chat  over  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a  biscuit 
after  every  meeting ;  but  what  is  this  to  an  annual  dinner 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
chair?  I  fully  believe  in  an  annual  dinner;  let  it  be 
something  after  the  style  adopted  by  the  Royal  Academy 
and  other  societies. 

Again,  I  think  It  a  great  pity  that  evening  dress  at  our 
annual  soiree  was  ever  given  up.  Let  these  gatherings  be 
opened  with  all  the  eclat  possible :  it  helps  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  public. 

One  suggestion  as  regards  our  ordinary  monthly  meetings. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  is  more  interesting  to  members,  or 
more  likely  to  draw  out  discussion,  than  illustrations  of 
anything  that  is  new  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
process.  Every  possible  convenience  is  given  for  this  to 
be  done,' and  expense  should  not  be  spared.  I  would  just 
throve  out  the  hint  here  that  if  every  member  braught  a 
lady  to  our  monthly  meetings  I  think  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  many  ladies 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  art,  and  it  might  be  the  means 
of  inducing  some  to  join  the  Society. 

Lastly,  one  word  in  favour  of  an  annual  congress  of 
photographers,  and  the  formation  of  a  '*  British  Photo- 
graphic Congress."  I  have  both  spoken  and  written  in 
favour  of  such  a  scheme  as  most  desirable  ;  and  although 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has,  I  believe, 
a  more  useful  field  of  labour  before  it,  yet  I  feel  the  Society 
will  willingly  use  all  its  infiuence  to  further  such  a  scheme, 
especially  seeing  that  the  photographic  department  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  such 
a  failure* — and  not  unexpectedly  so,  seeing  .that  photo- 
graphy, as  still  a  young  art,  is  only  very  partially  under- 
stood by  scientific  men.  They  feel  and  know  its  importance, 
they  see  its  results,  but  cannot  enter  into  its  failings 
{>ractically,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  advancement. 
*  It  is  one  of  those  pursuits  that  require  constant  study 
as  well  as  a  lively  interest  in  order  to  enter  into  its 
requirements  and  appreciate  its  usefulness  and  applications. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  repeat  the  resolution  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  trust  that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  suggestions  I  have  thought  it  right  and  proper  to 
make.    The  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

'*  That  it  is  the  wish  of  this  meeting  that  the  Council 
shall  immediately  take  into  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Society  to  procure  a  Charter 
of  Incorporation  ?  and  also  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society  be  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  Council  thereon,  and  pass  any  resolution  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  Council  power  to  act." 


DEFECTS  IN  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER  ;  THEIR 
CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS.t 

So  long  as  albumenized  paper  is  employed  by  photo- 
graphers in  the  production  of  their  prints,  so  long,  doubt- 
less, shall  we  have  to  listen  to  complaints  regarding  it. 
Practised  operators  have  learnt  how  to  circumscribe 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  arise,  and  know  how  to 
help  themselves  on  most  emergencies.  They  know  that 
it  is  not  the  albumen  that  is  generally  at  fault,  nor  the 

*  This  alloslon  Is  made  in  error :  there  is  no  photographic  department  of 
the  British  Asaoolatlotu  Many  photographic  papers  have  been  read,  how- 
ever, in  sections  devoted  to  physical  and  chemical  science. — Ed. 

+  Kxtracted  from  Schnanss's  report  on  albamennjfed  paf^br. 
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iIbio«eiuxer,  boi  that,  in  most  msUDce«,  the  paper  itnelf  »  Kopie  moistore,  which  the  raw  paper  pomemed  at  the 
the  caiue  of  the  defecU  which  arUe,  m  al*o  lU  storage,  moment  of  iu  being  albomenued.  nerer  being  tiken  inio 
and  the  photo-chemical  prorr-^HJi  to  whi^h  it  i<i  nnb-nntrin-ni  oondrieration  ITieM  Mi-5t»T8  ma?  be  prfreiit?! 
jected.  ft  would  l>e  a*  dilficult  to  fin  1  a  nuiv.Mil  jcrjr  Will  by  Ukinjf  sufficieot  precaitionary  nK'<w.iriS  ::4 
remetly  agatn«t  failarcA  in  albumeiiix'id  pa|KT;i^  tod'-'^-  »v"r 


the  elixir  of  life,  or  a  medium  that  wo  iM  r-in*  all  tli- 
dijieajB4;8  tliat  flc8h  i«  heir  to.  What  my  coll. .n  ::•>..»  a'ld  luv- 
■elf  have  learnt,  howe*'er,  after  yciM  of  cx{>'.-ri'"i':",  ani 
by  a  thoroagh  investi>ration  of  the  uubj*  ct,  I  aI.  I'.l  ».-• 
happy  to  write  done  heie  for  the  benefit  of  my  n\bi>.-ri. 


for  in»«Lan''e : — 

a.  Keopinjr  the  albnmenized  paper  in  a  damp  lo?.n-!fy. 

b,  Moi-i^ning  the  back  of  the  albimeniz-d  paper  ti.-'i  a 
damp  5po3go,  which  moat  be,  like  the  water,  scrupal.'.-i/ 
clean. 

1  he  piper  in  the  latter  case  is  allowed  to  become  i^ir- J:y 
a^'airi  liefore  being  Beneltized.     It  most  neither  be  wot  ujc 


apparo 

appear  somewhat  in  the  hypo4(ilplute  bath.  bf'^Mi^c  th^' 
tone  of  the  pictures  is  cle.ircd  up  a  lit tW  by  t!ij  a'jti>>n  of 
the  soda. 


theT^fUie  of  a  homy  and  well-dried  albamen  surface  t!j  tt ;! 
repulsion  of  the  silrer  liquid  is  most  apparent,  and  ia  h  tt 
I  weather  tliii  disagreeable  phenomenon  is  enough  to  d:iv  .* 
ont>  to  distraction,  almost.     As  a  matter  of  coni5e,  t.io 


An  experienced  printer  will  d'tc,;t  tan  j  iH»i.ts  asho).!  ,  ,  .    .  .        ^  ^       ^  -  *i    •    j     ui      n 

^-1.^*1.      *u        '  *         «    f  Ai  *     .         ^  ^\  ^     d'.-fe^t  14  apt  to  appear  more  frequently  mdoubiT  albumea- 

M  he  takes  the  pnuts  out  of  the  prcgsure  iraiuc* ;  a  cloio  i  •     ,  *    *u       :     »u         ^i.-  u  u         ^^  •-"  j  u   *     . 

^  ^  .    ..        t*  £  iz.»l  papern  than  m  those  which  hare  received  but  cue 


-.^41^..    -       1    w        *•         r  .k     «n  .    :«....  i:   ..;  i  i  .^    It  »*  bj  n*5  means  bevond  the  bounds  of  p>83ibility  that 

or  to  the  unequal  absorption  of  the  albitiiimoin  li'jiiia  iiv  ..    •'       i   i   .»         ;    »  i-  *        ^      "^  •  . 

thenaoer      Accordioif  to  M  Sterufeld   the  latter  defect  is    «*«-'*»<^''  ^^^^  ^^*"<?r   photographic   paper  may  come  into 
I?f.S^       tif^  r  *^*i    **i;         1    ;  .f    f  .V      Af    commerce  shordv,  for,  among  others,  experiments  mxAi 

cauied  from  the  fact  that  the  ooly  two  inanuf.icfurers  of      ...     .    ,,       ^  , -V-       '    «   .    *  '  u       u-»      r 

.^^^ •  ...     Lj   J  j^      *  1,  ...<K^:«..*.  „»  «^  ..*  »i       witli  shellac   sobition  and   borax,  or   phosphate  of  s^.ia, 

paper  of  this  kind  do  not  keep  a  sufncient  store  of  the  ,  .  .  ,  -.l     ^  r      v 

have  not  been  without  some  success. 


material,  and  the  albumenisers  are  thus  compelled  to  em- 
ploy fresh  paper,  the  sized  surface  of  which  is  not  dry 
enough.  Unequal  absorption  of  the  albumen,  therefore, 
takee  place,  and  thus  the  defects  t4>  which  we  have 
all  odea,  are  caused. 

It  would  be  better  for  this  reason  never  to  employ  fresh 
paper,  bat  always  that  which  has  been  stored  up  for  some 
time.  Bat  eren  in  this  case  we  are  not  altogether  free 
from  our  ohi  enem^,  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  same  is  not  al- 
ways doe  to  the  imperfect  desiccation  of  the  sizing,  and 
was  known  long  before  the  question  of  a  dearth  of  paper 
in  the  market  aroee. 

if  it  is  not  actnally  in  the  fiower  of  the  photographer 
to  prevent  this  defect  altogether,  he  can  flo  a  great  deal 
to  remedy  and  render  it  almost  untioticeable.  The  pre- 
caatioos  to  be  adopted  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Employing  a  fresh  and  not  too  weak  silver  bath. 
2.  Careful  washing  of  the  prints  in  clean  water  before 
toning.    3.  Using  a  weak  goUl  bath  in  abundance. 

The  fresher  and  stronger  the  gold  solution,  and  the 
more  qaiokly  it  tones,  the  more  pronounced  will  the  specks 
upon  the  prints  appear.  For  this  reason  baths  prepared 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  are  employed  at  once,  are 
rery  prone  to  produce  the  defects,  while  old  gold  solutions 
made  up  with  acetate  of  soda,  do  not  produce  speckled 
prints  80  readily.  Especially  to  be  recommended  for  the 
porpose  is  the  arsoniate  of  soda  toning  bath,  which  is 
maae,  up  according  to  C.  Durand,  of : — 

Arseniate  of  soda  20  grains 

Chloride  of  (>old  1  grain 

Boiling  water      6  to  8  ounces. 

As  eoon  as  the  mixture  has  cooled,  it  may  be  uBe<l  for 
toning.  Every  time  it  is  employed  there  must  be  added 
to  the  oold  bath  one  grain  of  gold  and  one  to  two  grains  of 
arseniate  of  soda,  after  which  it  is  again  serviceable  within 
a  few  minutes. 

2.  Blisters  on  the  Albumen  Surface* — This  is  a  very  well- 
known  defect  in  silver  printing.  My  own  experience,  and 
that  of  others,  proves  tnat  it  is  due  entirely  to  dijing  the 
alKiiiQenjfilm  to  too  great  a  degree,  the  degree  of  bygro- 


4.  Red  Streaks  in  the  I'oned  Picture f^  which  are  at  once 
seen  to  be  due  to  a  thick  deposit  of  albumen,  either  by 
draining  or  dropping,  aro  very  rarely  formed  in  good 
papers,  for  they  only  arise  when  the  albumenizer  is  not 
skilled  in  his  work ;  and,  as  a  rule,  Bh«*ets  that  have  been 
Rpoilt  in  this  way  arc  generally  sorted  out  by  the  seller. 
Ucd  spots  on  the  albumeu  arise  from  soiling  it  Irith  your 
fingers,  and  must  not,  of  course,  be  put  down  to  the  fault 
of  the  paper. 

5.  Marked  Colouration  of  the  Silver  Bath  is  caused  by 
certain  albumonized  papers.  If  the  silver  bath  is  of  an 
alkaline  character,  or  becomes  so  after  long  use,  this  ap- 
pearance will  not  be  seen  in  an  abnormal  condition  except 
when  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  constituted  of  soniethin'^ 
besides  pure  albumen — say  of  a  compound  of  various  fatty 
matters  —or  contains  such  substances  as  gum,  gelatine,  &c. 
The  best  plan  to  decolourise  such  a  bath  is  to  shake  it  up 
with  a  little  kaolin,  or  to  add  to  it  some  permanganate  of 
potash  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  rosy  tint,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  being  afterwards  filtered. 

For  filtering  silver  or  gold  solutions,  as  also  stron^i: 
acids  and  alkalies,  the  so-called  glass«wool  (fine  glass 
filter)  is  to  be  preferred  to  paper.  A  silver  bith  of 
normal  strength  (l:S  or  10)  will  become  discolourcil 
much  less  readily  than  a  weaker  solution. 

6.  'J he  Discolouration  of  iiensitized  Paper  is  due,  in  some 
measure,  to  circumstances  which  have  already  been  cited. 
If  you  take  care  not  to  exhaust  the  bath,  or  to  allow  it  to 
become  alkaline,  and  to  shelter  the  prepared  paper  not 
only  from  light  but  also  from  air,  the  paper  may  be  pre- 
served for  some  time  without  becoming  orown.  A  well 
sized  raw  paper  generallv  keeps  well. 

7.  Imperfect  Toning  of  the  Ihiufs^  and  a  tendency  of  the 
pictures  to  turn  grey,  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  employing  a 
weak  silver  bath. 

ABOUT  THB  WET  PROCESS 
BT  raovaasoa  s.  toobl. 

Whu  we  look  baok  at  the  last  ten  yeaie  or  eo^  ood  stody 
the  progiets  that  has  been  made  im  pbotogaphy,  we  find  that 
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a  great  many  noyelties  of  yarious  kinds  have  been  made 
known  daring  the  period.  Thus  we  have  pigment  printiDg, 
liohtdmck,  photo-lithography,  and  some  improvements  in 
leasee  to  record;  bat  so  far  as  the  negative  and  positive 
prooesseB  are  concerned,  everything  seems  to  have  i-emaioed 
in  statu  quo.  We  work  now  pretty  well  in  the  same  way 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago,  and  the  ooly  progress  in  this 
branch  consists  more  in  the  discovery  how  to  avoid  defects, 
many  of  which,  it  is  trae,  we  have  learnt  to  overcome.  We 
wor]£,  therefore,  pretty  well  as  before,  bat  we  do  not  grope 
aboat  in  the  daik  so  much  as  formerly,  because  we  nadcr- 
stand  the  operations  better  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The 
reproach  that  was  once  made  against  photography,  that 
sacoesH  was  dne  to  chance,  does  not  hold  good  any  longer. 
We  can  now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  process  itself,  guarantee 
the  result  as  mach  as  a  sportsman  can  predict  the  efifect  of 
a  shot.    To  always  hit  a  thing  is  another  matter. 

The]  operations  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative 
pcooesses  are  particularly  simple ;  it  is  the  knowledge  how 
to  recognise  defects  and  avoid  them  that  is  so  difficult  to 
acquire.  It  is  against  breakets  such  as  these  that  the 
amateur  is  usually  shipwrecked;  for  as  amateurs  practise 
the  art  merely  for  amusement,  they  often  leave  off  as  soon  as 
this  comes  to  an  end,  which  is  always  on  the  appearance  of 
faults  and  failures. 

The  professional  photographer  is,  however,  bound  to 
breast  all  difficulties,  and  must  needs  give  battle  for  days 
and  weeks,  if  necessary,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  his 
path.  Only  recently  a  singular  instance  came  to  my 
Knowledge.  In  the  studio  of  M.  Schaarmachter,  of  Berlin, 
there  suddenly  came  a  time  when  the  developer  ceased  to 
perform  its  office.  The  negative  fogged  in  a  most  deter- 
mined manner  when  one  proceeded  to  intensify,  and  became 
a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  in  the  end.  Those  ex- 
perienced in  the  art  may  remark  that  such  a  circumstance 
as  this  is  not  new,  but  is  known  to  arise  when  there  is  not 
enough  acid  in  the  developer,  and  the  addition  of  this 
substance  would  speedily  put  things  straight.  Bat  in  this 
ease  acid  was  found  to  be  helpless,  for  the  same  results  were 
obtained  over  and  over  i^ain,  and  there  was  no  alternative 
bat  to  fix  the  negatives  first,  and  intensify  them  afterwards. 
It  was  only  some  weeks  afterwards  that  the  true  cause  of 
iailare  ctame  to  light.  A  little  hyposulphite  of  soda  had, 
in  some  unaccountable  manner,  fallen  into  the  stock  of 
ralphate  of  iron  from  which  the  developer  was  prepared, 
and  the  operator  on  whom  the  duty  of  making  up  the 
Bolntions  devolved,  had  not  remarked  the  circumstance. 
But  a  very  little  hyposulphite  is  necessary  in  the  developer 
to  produce  the  failure  I  have  alluded  to. 

Still  greater  difficulties  were  met  with  in  another  studio 
here,  where  reproductions  are  made,  on  the  occasion  of 
receiving  a  large  supply  of  Belgian  glass.  This  was  offered 
at  a  low  price,  ana  as  many  as  ten  thousand  plates  were 
ordered  Co  be  supplied.  The  glass  was  found  to  be  so 
impure  that,  despite  treatment  with  acids,  scrubbing,  &c., 
it  was  ^impossible  to  secure  a  clean  surface,  and  it  was 
settled,  as  the  best  plan,  to  albumeniae  the  plates  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  clean  them  any  more.  The  albumenusing 
of  a  glass  plate  is,  however,  an  operation  which,  if  under* 
derta^en  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  most  assuredly  bring 
disagreeable  resalts,  and,  a^  luck  would  have  it,  the  studio 
in  question  was  very  liable  to  become  damp.  A  continual 
war  had,  therefore,  to  be  waged  with  Che  bad  material,  and 
the  operators,  you  may  be  sure,  were  pleased  enough  when 
at  last  there  was  an  end  to  their  enemy* 

I  may  here  remark  that  recently  the  employment  of  India- 
robber  and  gnbta-peroha  have  both  been  recommended  in 
tiea  of  albumen.  Many  local  operators,  as  also  I  myself, 
have  tried  a  covering  of  rubber  with  the  best  sucgess,  so  1 
can  leoommend  its  ose  to  everyone,  and  even  to  those  who 
employ  good  glafls  for  their  work.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
photographer  to  produce  hiA  own  rubber  solution ;  bat  this 
is  not  dimolt  to  do,  and  no  doabt  it  will  soon  be  possible 
te  «ib4aia  the  moo  in  oomnuKoe. 


If  you  want  to  make  the  solution  yourself,  dissolve  one 
part  of  india-rubber  in  a  hundred  parts  of  chloroform.  The 
pure,  soft,  so-called  natural  rubber  must  be  chosen,  and  this 
is  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  The  material  takes  a  long 
time  to  dissplve,  and  the  turbid  portion  is  uppermost.  The 
clear  liquid  shonld  be  secured  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and 
this  is  then  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  a  light 
pure  benzole,  such  as  is  employed  for  glove  cleaning.  After- 
wards the  solution  is  filtered  twice.  In  this  way  a  very 
clear  liquid  is  secured,  which  will  last  a  long  time  and  work 
well.  An  absolutely  clear  solution  is  indispensable  for 
working  well. 

Gutta-percha  solution  is  more  easily  made.  One  gramme 
of  gutta-percha  is  dissolved  in  ten  grammes  of  chloroform. 
The  solution  is  rapidly  produced,  and  then  the  brown  fluid 
is  diluted  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  benzole 
and  filtered.  After  a  short  time  the  filtrate  becomes  turbid 
again  and  milky.  It  must  then  be  filtered  again.  C&relut 
filtration  is,  indeed,  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to. 

The  plates  to  be  covered  with  this  material  must  be  acidi- 
fied, washed,  and  thoroughly  dried.  They  are  then  dusted, 
and  coated  with  benzole  solution,  as  if  it  were  collodion. 
The  superfluous  liquid  is  caught  in  a  ^eparato  vessel,  and 
filtered  again  before  use.  The  plates  dry  very  rapidly,  and 
are  capable  of  employment  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  nevertheless 
it  is  better  for  them  to  remain  in  a  position  sheltered  from 
the  dust  for  a  dozen  hours.     They  keep  good  a  week. 

Sometimes  the  plates  do  appear  a  little  grainy,  but  that 
doQS  not  matter.  Before  pouring  on  the  collodion  the  plate 
is  dusted  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A  photographer  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me  that  he  has 
remarked  defects  in  his  bath  which  he  believes  to  be  due  to 
benzole.  This,  however,  is  highly  improbable,  for  when  a 
plate  has  stood  for  a  dozen  hours  there  should  not  be  a 
trace  of  benzole  left,  if  this  is  in  a  pure  state.  It  is,  of 
course,  pare  benzole  that  should  be  employed,  and  not 
naphtha.  The  latter  may  dissolve  rubber  more  easily,  but 
with  the  aid  of  chloroform  there  u  no  drfficulty  in  using 
pure  benzole.  It  is  more  probable  that  defects  in  the  bath 
arise  from  impure  coUoIion.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
collodion  in  commerce  which,  besides  pyroxiline,  contain 
foreign  bodies,  of  which  even  the  manufacturer  himself 
knows  nothing.     There  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  pre- 

f^aration  of  guncotton  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  a 
ittle  xyloidin,  nitro-glucose,  gum,  &c.,  and  these  bodies  are 
not  to  be  removed  on  washing,  but  remain  in  the  cotton, 
and  being  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  come  with  the  collo- 
dion into  the  bath.  Every  plate  that  is  dipped  into  the 
bath  increases  the  quantity  o(  these  bodies,  and  after  a  time 
they  accumulate  in  the  bath  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
become  injurious,  and  are  the  cause  of  streaks  and  fog  upon 
the  plates. 

Gamuzet  made  the  proposition  some  time  ago  to  purify 
the  pyroxiline  from  th'j  bye-products  by  precipitating  col- 
lodion with  water,  and  thus  separating  the  noxious  bodies ; 
and  precipitated  pyroxiline  of  this  kind  did  actually  come 
into  commerce.  Unfortunately  it  was  rather  dear,  but  not 
bad  to  work  with.  Eecently  the  purification  of  the  cotton 
from  its  bye-prodnots  has  been  effected  in  a  cheaper  manner, 
and  tlie  purified  materials  come  into  commerce  under  the 
name  of  collodion.  I  have  now  employed  this  material  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  I  must  say  ttiat  since  I  have  tried  it 
many  defects  that  I  used  to  perceive  in  my  bath  have 
disappeared. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  pure  ether 
and  alcohol  for  dissolving  the  pyroxiline.  This  is  a  matter 
often  overlooked.  It  is  not  untrequently  the  ca^e  that  pho- 
tographers procure  their  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  first 
best  druggist  or  apothecary,  and  the  purchase  may  contain, 
irrespective  of  water,  a  trace  of  fusel  oil,  which  makes  sad 
havoc  in  the  silver  bath ;  furthermore,  ether  sometimes- con- 
tains spirit  impurities,  which  are  not  less  injurious.  When 
impure  solvents  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oollo- 
dion,  the  purest  form  of  collodion  is  obviously  of  little  use. 
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THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  COLLODION 

PROCESS. 

It  is  somewhat  late  in   the  day  to  renew  the  enquiry, 
**  Who  discoYered  the  collodion  process?"     The  question 
has  been  so  fully  and  so  publicly  discussed  years  ago  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  said.     The  question  was  re- 
opened, in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  claims  the  discovery  for  the  late 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  Paris,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  and  to  whom  he  promised  at  some 
time  to  make  public  the  claims  in  question.     If  a  new 
claim  and  a  new  revelation  of  evidence  were  to  bo  made, 
no  one  could  blame  the  friendly  zeal  of  Mr.  Sutton ,  even 
though  it  involved  the  maiming  of  another  long-established 
reputation.      But  the  curious  part  of  the  case  is,  that 
Mr.  Sutton  seems  to  be  quite  unaware  that  Mr.  Biugham^s 
claims  have  been  published  and  examined  before  during 
his  lifetime,  and  that,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  he*  was 
satisfied  with  the  position  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
collodion  process  which  was  awarded  to  him.    ^\e  had  the 
|>leasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Bingham  for  many  ^ears.     He 
generally  favoured  us  with  a  visit  when  he  was  m  London, 
and  we  invariably  visited  his  studio  when  we  were  in  Paris. 
We  have  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  the  origin 
of  the  collodion  process,  and  on  his  early  experiments  in 
covnection  therewith.    The  extent  of  the  claims  now  made 
for  him  by  Mr.  Sutton,  to  the  effect  that  he  discovered  every 
step  of  the  process  from  first  to  last,  certainly  transcend 
those  we  have  ever  heard  from  his  own  lips.      Whether 
Mr.  Sutton   misunderstood  him,  or  whether  his  claims 
became  magnified  in  his  own  view,  we  cannot  state.    Possi  • 
blv  the  latter  was  not  improbable,  as  the  lingering  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  produced  much  debUity  and 

Srostration  of  both  mind  and  body  for  many  months  prior  to 
is  death. 

That  Mr.  Bingham  was  one  of  the  earliest  experimentaliBts 
with  collodion  there  is  not  much  room  for  doubt.  He  was 
in  the  natural  position  to  be  the  first  such  experimentalist. 
An  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  Faraday,  wnere  he  came 
into  contact  with  Schonbein,  whose  experiments  with  gun- 
cotton  were  first  wrought  oat  in  this  country,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  who,  in  this  country,  saw  or  made  collodion. 
Being  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  photographic  experi- 
mentalist, and  having  tried  various  viscont  media  for  photo- 
graphic salts,  it  was  verr  natural  thai  he  should  early  try 
the  new  substance  which  Schonbein*s  discovery  gave  to 
the  worid.  That  he  did  so,  but  with  indifferent  success, 
we  have  heard  from  his  own  lips ;  but  that  he  discovered 
every  step  of  the  process  as  Archer  published  it  we  never 
heard  him  state.  The  priority  of  his  suggestion,  and  the 
oiroomstances  which  attended  it,  we  pabliahad,  on  the 
balds  of  evidence  with  which  he  f  imiahM  us,  we  pablished 


some  years  ago,'  and  the  extent  of  our  claim  on  his  behalf, 
we  liad  subfloqnant  reason  to  believe,  met  with  \m 
approval.  ^         . 

The  priority  to  Archer's  publication  of  Lc  Gray  h  cUim 
for  suggestion  is  also  beyond  question,  and  equally  beyond 
question  its  vagueness  and  unpractical  character.  That 
he  himself  had  no  faith  in  it  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
as  late  as  1853,  when  the  collodion  process  was  becoming 
popular  in  this  country,  Le  Gray  published  his  conviction 
that  the  future  of  photography  rested  on  the  paper  process 
as  giving  finer  negatives  than  glass.  The  early  experi- 
ments of  Bingham  and  I^e  Gray,  both  of  them  photo- 
fjraphers  of  the  highest  ability,  were,  so  far  as  they  are  on 
record,  crude,  imperfect,  and  immature.  It  was  the  collo*' 
dion  process,  published  in  a  tolerably  definite  form,  of 
Archer  which  rapidly  gained  popularity,  and  which  with 
comparatively  little  change,  is  the  collodion  process  of 
to-day.  To  what  extent  Archer  might  have  been  indebte<i 
to  Mr.  Bingham  we  cannot  tell;  we  never  heard  Mr. 
Bingham  claim  more  than  the  earliest  use  of  collodion. 
From  enquiry  amongst  intimate  contemporaries,  we  cannot 
learn  that  Archer  and  Bingham  ever  worked  together  at  all. 
That  Archer  wss  greatly  indebted  to  some  of  his  confreres 
for  aid  in  working  the  process  to  a  practical  shape  there  ia 
no  doubt  Dr.  Diamond  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  and  produced  presentable  pictures  by  means  of  the 
process  with  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  Archer,  experi- 
mented. But  none  of  these  things  detract  from  the  fact 
that  Archer  worked  his  process  into  shape ;  Archer  gave 
it  to  the  public,  and  with  his  name  it  will  always  be  legiti- 
mately associated. 


ALUM  FOR  ELIMINATING  HYPOSULPHITE. 
The  phin  of  using  alum  for  eliminating  hyposulphite  from 
prints  after  fixing,  proposed  by  Mr.  Clemons,  continues  to 
attract  attention  in  the  SUtes.  Whilst  many  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  value  after  test  experiments,  others 
complain  that  it  spoils  the  tone  of  the  prints.  It  will, 
doubtless,  have  a  bleaching  or  reducing  action  upon  the 
print ;  but  if  it  l>e  found  in  practice  to  have  a  valuable 
effect  as  regards  permenency,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
print  and  tone  deep  enough  to  prepare  for  the  reducing 
effect  in  the  image.  It  must  be  Dome  in  mind  that  as  yet 
but  little  testing  time  has  elapsed,  and  that  theoretical 
reasons  render  the  issue  doubtful.  Mr.  C  W.  Heam, 
writing  in  the  Photographic  Times,  after  protesting  against 
the  habit  of  photographers  of  only  half  testing  new  pro- 
cesses by  not  adhering  strictlv  to  instructions,  says  :— 

Mr.  Clemona  recommends  for  his  directions  in  using  the 
alum  bath  the  following : — **  In  the  first  place,  he  advises 
the  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  alum,  and  to  let  the 
prints  remain  in  two  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  rinse  the 
alum  off,  and  place  them  in  again  for  three  separate  times, 
and  then  rinse  and  wash  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  mount.** 

Now  you  may  ask,  ••  What  is  all  this  fuss  about,  and 
are  you  (that  is  me,  you  know),  going  to  say  anything 
yourself  concerning  it  ?'*  Now  this  «*  fuss  "  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  other  photographic  printers  out,  and  to 
give  the  fraternity  at  large  the  result  of  their  experiments 
m  this  affair,  and  as  to  myself,  1  wiU  simply  give  the 
result  of  a  single  experiment,  which  was  simply  an  experi- 
ment of  permanency  of  print,  more  than  it  was  for  the 
beauty  of  tone. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  by  request  of  Mr.  Clemons,  I 
gave  the  alum  a  tri^  as  follows : — After  I  had  fixed  a 
batch  of  prints,  I  took  therefrom  a  couple  of  cartes  de 
visite,  rinsed  the  superfluous  solution  from  them,  and  then 
without  any  more  ado,  1  placed  them  in  a  bath  of  alum  for 
the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  rinsed  the  alnm  water 
off  from  them,  and  set  them  away  to  dry  over  night.  In 
the  morning  1  took  from  the  waahing  tank  two  other 
prints,  which  had  been  washing  all  ni^t,  and  marked  on 
the  back  of  the  respeotive  prints  the  precise  manner  in 
which  each  one  was  treated,  and  then  tacked  the  foar 
ca  ites  side  by  side  in  a  part  of  the  prinliBg^TOom  wkM% 
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the  sunlight  falls  many  hours  daring  the  day,  and  yet, 
now  these  prints,  after  haying  remained  there  fully  five 
months,  show  no  indication  whatever  of  the  least  signs  of 
fading,  the  alum  prints  standing  the  test  equally  as  well 
as  the  prints  which  were  washed  all  night. 

Now  while  my  experience  does  not  date  further  back 
than  the  1st  of  August,  yet  I  have  received  letters  in 
which  I  have  been  informed  that  some  persons  have  used 
it  constantly  for  over  a  year,  and  in  my  next  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  other  notices  of  the  permanence  of  the  prints 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  alum  bath.  Many  pho- 
graphers  cry  against  the  alum  destroying  the  tone  of  the 
prints,  my  experience  seconding  the  same,  but  Mr. 
demons  informs  me,  in  a  recent  letter  regarding  it,  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fina  tones.  But  knowing 
nothing  further  in  that  line  at  present,  I  will  not  write 
farther  about  that;  but  if  Mr.  Clemous  will  enlighten 
the  fraternity  in  that  particular,  I  think  that  I  will  speak 
for  them  all  in  saying  that  he  will  thereby  remove  the 
loudest  cry  against  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  we  all, 
I  myself  at  least,  would  like  to  hear  from  other  photo- 
graphers who  have  used  this  alum  with  or  without  success, 
maKing  special  reference  to  the  tone,  brilliancy,  and  result 
of  the  finished  prints  treated  with  the  alum  bath,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  hypo,  and  which  have  under- 
gone but  little,  if  any,  washing  worthy  of  mention  after 
fixing. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MM.  BissoN  Freres,  the  Well-known  PHoToaRAPHERRS 
— iMPRovEMEirrs  IN  Dry  Plates  and  Apparatus  for 
Travellers— The  Early  Days  of  Carbon  Photo- 
graphy—Recent Improvements. 

Some  days  ago  I  received  a  visit  from  M.  Bisson  jun., 
whom  I  bad  not  seen  for  some  considerable  time.  There 
is  scarcely  a  reader  of  the  Photoqraphio  News,  I  feel 
assured,  who  has  not  heard  the  name  of  this  skilful  photo- 
grapher, who,  since  the  birth  of  our  art,  has  always  been 
in  the  van,  so  far  as  regards  improvements  ard  progress. 
Bisson,  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  associated  with  his 
elder  brother,  acquired  a  European  reputation,  in  the  first 
inntance,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  works  he  produced,  when 
masters  in  the  art  were  but  few.  When  the  collodion 
process  was  first  of  all  practised,  MM.  Bisson  Frdres  pro- 
duced pictures  a  metre  long,  which  were  as  astdnishnig  to 
their  brethren  as  they  were  to  the  public.  After  having 
travelled  through  Switzerland,  and  secured  views  of  all 
kinds,  which  were  not  only  admired  by  the  traveller,  but 
also  much  appreciated  by  scientific  men,  they  had  the 
hardihood  to  scale  the  most  inaccessible  peaks  with  dark 
tent  and  camera,  and  perform  feats  which  seemed  alto- 
gether insurmountable.  Three  times  was  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  made,  and  panoramas  produced  such  as  are 
to  bo  perceived  only  at  that  height,  together  with  other 
cliches  of  interest  taken  en  route  between  earth  and  sky. 

Later  they  made,  no  longer  on  their  own  account,  but 
upon  that  of  M.  Levy,  the  well-known  stereoscopist, 
twice  successively  a  voyage  to  the  East,  and  brought  back 
some  charming  views  of  that  fairy  land  that  goes  under 
the  names  of  Constantinople,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

In  this  early  part  of  their  career,  in  order  to  render  the 
art  more  easily  applicable  in  long  journeys,  &c.,  MM. 
Bisson  completely  modified  their  methods  of  operating. 
A  deep  study  of  the  albumen  process  was  made,  which 
lends  itself  better  to  long  voyages,  and  they  made  themselves 
master  of  all  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves. 
Experience  showed  them  the  inconvenience  of  being 
encumbered  with  much  baggage,  and  proved  that  the 
travelling  photographer  sboiOd  have  the  most  simple  appa- 
ratus and  most  simple  process  to  work  with. 

Having  resolved  the  problem  for  themselves,  M.M. 
Biuon  f  Hres  have  now  the  idea  of  giving  the  key  thereof 


to  their  colleagues,  both  professional  and  amateur,  offering 
them  plates  already  prepared,  and  a  travelling  apparatus 
constructed  upon  the  most  simple  and  approved  methods. 
In  'the  visit  just  paid  me,  M.  Bisson,  jun.,  explained  all 
this,  and  exhibited  some  specimen  plates  which  he  has 
prepared,  and  a  model  of  the  apparatus  he  has  invented. 
The  plates  shown  me  were  of  the  most  delicate  nature, 
such  as  only  a  well-versed  practician  could  have  secured, 
and  the  results  are  truly  marvellous.  M.  Bisson  assures 
me,  too,  that  they  may  be  employed  with  great  certainty, 
and  without  fear  of  those  irregularities  in  manipulation 
which  often  cause  so  much  disappointment  to  those  who 
employ  dry  plates  purchased  in  commerce. 

As  regards  the  apparatus,  I  may  stat«  frankly  that  I 
have  never  seen  anything  so  simple  or  perfect  in  construc- 
tion. In  its  ensemble  it  much  resembles  the  scenographe, 
which  I  described  a  short  time  ago  in  these  columns;  but 
it  is  seen  at  once  that  only  a  master  in  the  art  could  have 
designed  so  perfect  an  apparatus  as  this  is.  Thus,  by  way 
of  ei^ample,  I  may  say  that  the  frames  in  which  are  placed 
the  sensitive  plates  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  adjust- 
ment; and,  notwithstanding  their  slightness,  two  plates 
find  place  in  every  one  of  them,  fixed  back  to  back.  They 
are  separated  by  a  thin  piece  of  black  cardboard,  and  to 
secure  two  plates  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  slide. 

There  is  not  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  does  not 
work  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  yet,  despite  the 
fineness  of  workmanship,  the  price  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  Dubroni  plaything  which  is  sold  about  France  to  the 
students  and  schoolboys. 

I  shall,  of  course,  give  further  details  about  the  plates 
and  apparatus  on  a  future  occasion,  confining  myself  to 
this  brief  description  until  M.  Bisson  has  definitely 
concluded  the  arrangements  he  is  making  respecting  them 
with  the  principle  photographic  dealers  in  Paris. 

In  1862  when  Poitevin  put  a  finishing  touch  to  his 
process  of  printing  in  permanent  pigments  he  announced 
that  his  method  was  now  in  practical  condition,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  grant  licenses  to  such  professional  photo- 
graphers who  might  desire  to  practice  the  art.  There  was 
only  one  applicant  in  Paris  for  permission  to  work  the 
process,  and  this  was  M.  Pierre  Petit.  As  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  the  right  of  working  the  process  from  Poitevin, 
Pierre  Petit  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  his 
establishment  in  letters  two  metres  high  an  announcement 
which  he  believed  would  attract  crowds  of  customers.  It 
was  to  the  following  effect: — Imperishable  carbon  photo- 
graphs.  At  the  same  time  he  actively  followed  up  the 
lessons  given  him  by  the  inventor.  But  Poitevin,  to  whom 
photographers  owe  so  manv  ingenious  discoveries,  and 
who  knew  so  many  of  the  theoretical  secrets  of  the  art, 
was  himself  a  very  mediocre  operator,  and  could  not 
practice  what  he  preached.  Moreover,  his  method 
required  those  improvements  andsimplifications  which  only 
continued  practice  in  the  art  day  after  day  could  bring 
about,  and  consequently  Pierre  Petit  was  compelled  very 
soon  to  lay  aside  his  enthusiasm.  Again  the  public  did 
not  yet  understand  what  photography  in  carbon  was,  and 
did  not  therefore  bestir  themselves  to  demand  those 
imperishable  photographs  of  which  specimens  were  shown 
them,  specimens  which  scarcely  gave  a  favourable  idea  on 
the  subject.  Things,  therefore,  continued  on  in  the  same 
groove,  and  Pierre  Petit,  like  his  neighbours,  continued  to 
give  his  customers  portraits,  more  or  less  permanent, 
printed  by  the  aid  of  silver  salts. 

Since  that  time  a  dozen  years  have  passed  away,  and, 
despite  the  great  and  persevering  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  carbon  photographs  have  remained  out  in  the  cold, 
having  failed  to  make  way  into  our  studios.  But  there  is 
now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  signs  of  the  process  reviving,  for 
it  is  making  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  largest  of  our 
studios.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Pierson  et 
Braun,  Franck  de  VillechoUe,  Li^bert,  Walary,  Trucbelet, 
f  &c.,  all  of  which  have  made  areangementa  for  this  new 
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method  of  printiog.  In  a  short  time,  doubtless,  the 
public,  which  has  now  scarcely  made  up  its  mind  upon 
the  subject,  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  any  pnnts 
excepting  those  produced  in  permanent  pigments.  For  it 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  portraits  which  have  Hoen 
in  the  photographic  studios  which  we  have  been  referred 
to  are  far  superior  to  pictures  which  are  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  silver  printing.  Therefore  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of 
that  revolution  which  has  been  anticipated  for  many  years 
past,  and  1  for  one  am  not  sorry  it  is  coming  to  pass. 

Erkest  Lacan. 


COMETS  AND  SPOTa 

BT  W.  ^.  8TILLMAX. 


I  BArm  been  making  some  studies  on  comets  and  specks,  in 
emulsions  especially,  and  find  that  the  worst  casefl,  and  a 
large  pioportion  of  all,  come  from  impnritiea  on  the  plate, 
either  held  there  by  a  substratum,  or  falling  on  the  plate  in 
coating,  particles  of  dust  of  chemical  nature,  or  impregnated 
with  chemical  substances.  In  wet  collodion,  it  is  essy  to 
oonfuse  the  eflfects  of  particles  held  in  saspension  in  the 
developer,  which  will  sometimes  caaso  comets,  with  other 
causes  of  the  same  defect,  because  the  flo^  of  the  developer 
follows  pretty  much  the  same  law  as  that  of  the  collodion, 
and  it  is  customary  to  connect  the  carves  of  comets  or  the 
direolion  of  their  flight,  with  the  flow  of  collodion  oc 
developer.  If  the  developer  contain  particles  of  any 
chemical  reagent  capable  of  reducing  silver  from  the  nitrate, 
the  oomet  may  be  due  to  this— it  sometimes  is  so— but 
oftener  to  particles  of  insoluble  matter  in  the  bath 
solution,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  film  and  carried  by  the 
developer  with  it.  These  last  aie  generally  very  small  with 
short  tails.  With  a  carefully  filtered  bath,  and  an  old  deve- 
loper (several  days  at  least)  carefully  deposed,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  oomets  from  either  of  these  causes,  and  they  are 
rareiv  those  to  which  the  trouble  i^  due.  In  dry-plate 
development,  especially,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  deve- 
loper or  bath  comets,  and  yet  comets  are  more  common 
and  graver  nuisances  in  dry  plates,  partiourlaly  emulsions, 
than  in  wet  collodion. 

A  careful  examination  of  many  negatives  by  different 
dry  plate  processes  convinces  me  that  the  principal  or  most 
disastrous  cause  of  oomets,  opaque  specks,  fto.,  is  the 
adhesion  of  chemical  particles  to  the  glass  or  substratum. 
If  these  particlej  aro  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  solu- 
tion takes  place  at  once,  and  the  dissolved  chemical  follows  in 
a  line  in  toe  direction  of  the  flow,  the  action  being  strongest 
towards  the  nucleus  of  the  comet.  If  there  is  free  silver  in 
the  emulsion  or  the  developer,  of  coutM  there  is  a  line  o( 
reduced  silver  in  the  negative,  if  not,  and  the  chemical 
particle  have  a  reducing  power,  as,  for  instance,  a  particle 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  there  is  a  more  energetic  redootion  as 
soon  as  the  developer  is  poured  on,  with  the  same  result. 
Sometimes  the  oomets  will  head  in  opposite  directions, 
which  shows  that  there  were  numerous  particles  both  fixed 
on  the  plate  and  lying  on  it,  in  the  former  case  the  line 
of  dissolved  chemical  following  the  flow  and  leaving  the 
Bucleos  behind  it,  and  »n  the  latter  the  nucleus  moving  on 
with  the  wave  of  collodion,  and  leaving  its  track  impreg- 
nated with  its  substance. 

In  usiutf  the  Liverpool  washed  emulsion,  I  have  found 
one  lot  of  plates  marked  by  oomets  and  transparent  or 
opaque  spot^  and  another  lot,  prepared  from  the  same  bottle, 
perfectly  free.  When  coating  them  in  my  room  at  an  hotel. 
1  found  them  usually  very  free  from  specksy  so  long  as  I 
used  no  substratum ;  wbilu  plates  coated  in  a  room  used  for 
photographic  purposes,  or  which  had  been  previously  coated 
with  albumen  in  suoh  a  room,  were  liable  to  all  these 
deCaots.  lu  these  plates,  though  there  is  no  question  of  free 
•ilver,  there  is  also  no  ohanoe  of  washing  out  the  chemical 
OQoe  aataagied  in  the  film;  Mid  thocslbrs,  while  oonets  are 
▼ety  rare,  traasparsni  and  opaque  spots  an  veiy  ooouboo 


when  the  substratum  is  appUed  in  a  room  where  there  are 
chemicals,  especiailtf  alkalis— eodtk,  potash,  or  ashes  from  the 
Krate— floating  in  the  air.  Plates  coated  with  the  Liverpool 
Co.'s  emulsion  with  no  substratum,  but  simply  a  borier  of 
india-rubber,  were  the  most  free  from  specks  of  all  kinds  of 
dry  plates  I  have  ever  used  ;  while  others  which  had 
had  a  coating  of  albumen  applied  in  a  dusty  room  were  the 
worst  marked  batch  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  dry  plate 
experience.  In  emulsions  in  which  the  silver  is  not  entirely 
dissolve!,  and  appears  in  small  specks  at  the  bottom^  of  the 
film,  there  are,  of  course,  small  opaque  points,  sometimes  as 
comets  with  short  tails,  which  latter  are  doe  to  the  fact  that 
the  solvent  power  of  the  emulsion  is  slightly  increased  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  and  a  part  of  the  alcohol,  so  that 
the  particle  of  silver  which  resisted  the  comparatively  high 
solvent  begins  to  dissolve  the  moment  its  grade  is  reduced  by 
evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  leaving  the  water  in 
greater  proportion. 

I  was  lately  called  in  to  advise  on  the  remedv  for  an 
occurence  of  specks  and  comets  in  the  Liverpool  Go.  s  plates, 
and,  after  examining  emulsion,  water,  preeervative,  Ac.,  Ac, 
without  finding  any  fault,  I  discovered  a  vessel  in  the  albu- 
meniaing  room  which  had  been  used  for  soaking  spoiled 
plates  to  remove  the  old  film,  and  in  which  the  soda  had 
dried  in  efflorescent  crystals  over  the  edge  of  the  dish,  the 
plates  in  it,  &c.,  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  touch  would 
set  afloat  small  particles  of  soda  which  might  readily  attach 
themselves  to  the  wet  albumenized  plate.  Soda,  and  erery 
form  of  chemicU  subitaaco  not  in  bottles,  was  at  once 
banished  from  the  roam. 

When  the  spots  are  transparent  the  dust  attached  to  the 
substratum  would  of  course  bo  of  suoh  chemical  nature  as  to 
produce  insensitiveness ;  and  this  spreads  as  the  plate  U 
kept,  so  that  plates  which  showed  no  spots  when  first  prepared 
would  show  large  disk's  of  insensitiveness  with  a  centre  of 
foreign  substanoe.  When  plates  are  thoroughly  washed 
this  is  washed  out,  but  in  lightly  washed  plates,  and 
especially  in  the  washed  emulsions  which  receive  no  washing 
in  the  film,  these  spots  are  exceedingly  troublesome  unless 
proper  care  be  taken  to  aroid  dust. 

There  is  a  form  of  spots  recognisable  enough,  au'l  known 
by  ail  wet  collodion  workers  as  the  result  of  too  much  of 
some  slightly  soluble  salt  in  the  iodo-bromised  collodion, 
which  maybe  pnssling,  whenone  thinks  that  the  collodion  has 
been  thoroUf<hly  deposed  befora  using,  and  that  all  pirtioles 
of  salt  should  hare  gone  to  thj  bottom.     The  roMon  is.  that 
as  the  solvents  held  in  solution  all  the  salt  they  were  capable 
of  holding,  the  moment  they  begin  to  evaporate  the  salt 
gathers  together  in  minute  crystals  in  the  film,  and  when  the 
plate  is  dipped  in  the  bath  they  re- dissolve,  impregnating  the 
film  for  a  small  distance  round   with  a  g^^o^te^  amount  of 
salt  than  the  average  film  contains,  and  produce  spots  of 
insensitiveness,  and  transparsncy  in  fixation. 


€tmt%tanbttut. 

THE  "VEXED"  QUESTION. 
Sta, — The  championship  of  a  dying  anertion.  nndttrtaken 
by  Mr.  Sutton  in  the  British  Journal  of  January  1st, 
although  bearing  testimony  to  his  humanity  is  not  the  less 
extraordinary  on  aocoont  of  the  tot%l  absence  of  dates,  or, 
indeo  I.  of  any  single  fact  conneoted  with  the  case,  except 
that  of  extolling  the  i^enins  of  one  man  by  deprsciatiiig 
that  of  another^oertainly  a  mo  it  illogical  method  of  proof. 
Mr.  Sutton  t>ear.t  hard  up  >n  Archer  and  seems  to  indicate 
he  was  ii^noraut,  inscientido,  and  in  fact  accuses  him^  of 
every  fault  a  photographer  ought  not  to  possess.  Wanting 
a  pevsonal  knowledge  of  Archer  (which  might  give  rise  to 
partialities)  a  just  deoision  of  his  abilities  might  be 
grounded  upon  his  published  ooolributioos  to  photography. 
In  the  May  number  of  the  ChmmM,  1850,  Aiehar  poialed 
^oui  the  energetio  qualities  of  pyrogaUio  aotd.    Thi%  in 
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iteelf  no  mean  coatribatioo,  pavel  the  way  for  that  oele- 
braled  article  detailing  the  whole  of  the  collodion  prooeas, 
with  hot  few  alterafciona  each  as  practised  to  the  present  day. 
As  I  shall  hare  more  to  say  respecting  this  claim,  I  merely 
at  present  giye  the  date  of  publication,  the. March  number 
of  the  Chemist,  1851. 

In  1852,  Archer  published  a  '^Manual  of  the  Collodion 
Photographic  Process/'  in  which  was  given  a  more  elaborate 
explanation  of  the  manipulatory  details  than  could  be 
contaiued  in  the  Chemist  of  1851.  and  the  directions  in  the 
Manual  are  at  once  concise  and  practical,  and  the  book  in 
its  simplicity,  would  hold  its  own  against  any  treatise  of 
the  present  day. 

The  following  is  a  paragraph  selected  from  the  Manual, 
page  23 : — '*  The  advantages  gained  by  using  a  stronger 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  do  not,  in  my  experience,  counter- 
balance the  iocreased  expense,  1  shall  therefore  give  the  old 
proportions  thirty  grains  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of 
water-His  being  the  most  economical,  and  giving  the  least 
trouble/'  After  a  lapse  of  twenty-two  years  frum  its  publi- 
cation, can  the  present  generation  ot  photographers  say 
much  m  jrs.  This  is  but  one  of  the  practical  hints  tt^eming 
in  the  y  manual,''  and  either  Mr.  Sutton  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  writings  of  Archer,  or  his  means  of  information  moAt 
cruelly  misdirected,  to  apply  to  the  labours  of  Archer  pxpre- 
sions,  (even  were  he  living)  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  but 
being  dead,  becoming  doubly  so. 

On  comparing  the  dated  publications  of  Bingham, 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Sutton  respecting  his 
(Bingham's)  dying  asseveration  of  priority  in  the 
collodion,  receives  a  remarkable  degree  of  corrobora- 
tion. In  all,  eleven  editions  of  "Binghams  Photogenic 
Manipulations  "  have  been  published,  the  last  in  the  year 
1854.  On  carefully  comparing  several  preceding  editions, 
the  practise  of  the  publisher  evidently  was  to  issue  an 
edition  every  year  as  follows : — seventh,  1850 ;  eighth,  1851 ; 
ninth.  1852 ;  &3.  If  this  sequence  was  always  followed,  it 
would  carry  Bingham's  *'  Manipulations  "  up  to  the  year  1843. 
This  tt.  however,  begging  too  much  of  the  question.  The 
only  edition  I  can  sp'-ak  of,  is  the  seventh,  1850,  January, 
in  which  Bingham,  enumerating  his  experiments,  mentions 
amongst  them  collodion.  The  communication  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme ;  meagre  though  it  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  tin  mention  of  collodion  for  photographic  use  is 
incontestably  dne  to  Bingham. 

It.  perhaps,  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  known,  Bingham  never  published  any  protest 
against  the  claims  of  Archer,  though  during  the  issue  of 
the  last  two  editions  of  the  ^*  Photogenic  Manipulations  "  the 
collodion  process  was  rapidly  rising  into  commercial  value. 
In  Arch;r*s  preface  (page  7)  to  his  *'  Manual "  of  '52,  he 
observes  that  Ot.  le  Otr&y  was  the  first  who  "  alluded  "  to 
collodion,  and  then  only  *'  incidentally  as  a  substance  that 
might  possibly  be  made  available ;  "  further  on  remarking 
"  that  their  experiments  [Le  G^ray's  1  suppose  one  of  them] 
produced  no  result." 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  Archer  terms  *'  incidentally  "  and 
"  no  result,"  the  following  Appendix  is  copied  verbatim 
from  a  *'  Treatise  on  Paper  and  Glass,  by  G-.  Le  Oray," 
published  by  Willats,  Ironmonger  Lane,  translated  by 
Cousins^  date  1850~-one  year  previous  to  Archer's  publica- 
tion in  the  Chemist, 

AppMdix, 

I  have  just  discovered  a  process  upon  glass  by  hydrofluoric  ether, 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  and  soda  dissolved  in  aloohol  40^  mixed 
with  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I  afterwards 
react  with  aoeto-nitrate  of  sflver,  and  thus  obtain  proofs  in  the 
camera  in  five  seconds  in  shade.  I  develop  the  image  by  a  very 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
I  hope  by  this  proeeas  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium  give  great  variations  of  promptitude.  As 
soon  as  my  exDoriments  are  complete,  I  will  publish  the  result  in  an 
Appendix,  ^niis  appliestion  upon  glass  is  very  easy.  The  same 
agiBiils  employed  with  albumen  and  dextrine  give  also  excellent  re- 
sults, and  very  quick. 

I  hava  also  axpsrimsnted  with  a  muoilage  prodnoed  by  a  f  uoos— a 


kind  of  seaweed^whioh  ])rom{se9  future  suocoss.    I  hope  by  some 
of  these  means  to  suooeed  in  taking  portraits  in  three  or  four  seoonds. 

For  the  credit  of  the  memory  of  Archer,  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  never  saw  the  above  appendix, 'as, 
otherwise  it  might  raise  in  the  mind  a  painful  suspicion  of 
ungenerous  repudiation. 

For  belief  in  the  appendix  is  not  solicited  upon  the  vague 
assertions  of  an  unknown  name,  Le  Gray's  was  an  established 
fact  in  photography,  stamped  in  after  years  by  productions 
of  bold  practical  originality.  Here  are  given  collodion, 
ether,  alcohol,  sensitizing  salts,  developer,  and  fixing,  and 
the  specified*  times  of  exposure  would  credit  modern 
practice. 

By  what  possible  arguments,  can  the  advocates  of 
Archer*s  claim,  ignore  the  above  overwhelming  proof  of  Le 
Gray's  priority  ? 

The  above  date  (1850),  but  represents  the  translated 
edition,  but  so  fully  convincing  is  this  translated  appendix, 
that  any  further  investigation  respecting  the  date  of  the 
original  matter  was  considered  useless,  though  I 
strenuously  oppose  Archer's  advocated  priority,  no  doubt 
that  with  collodion  his  name  will  be  imperishably  connected 
for  his  contribution  to  the  Chemist,  and  the  issue  of  his 
Manual  gave  such  an  impulse  to  photography,  that  it  is 
felt  to  the  present  day.  Following  is  a  tabulated  view  of 
my  idea  of  the  invention-: — 

Date,  1850,  seventh  edition  of  Bingham's  manipulations, 
mentions,  amongst  the  experiments,  the  use  of  collodion. 
Date,  1850,  Appendix  in  Le  Gray's  work,  mentioning 
everything  necessary  for  a  working  formula.  Date,  1850, 
Archer's  communication  respecting  the  energetic  power  of 
pyrogallic.  Date,  1851,  Archer's  communication  to  the 
Chemist  on  the  collodion  process.  Date,  1852,  issue  of  the 
Manual  by  Archer. 

Sedulously  in  the  above,  all  family  affairs  have  been 
avoided,  trying,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  the  datal  balance 
some  approximate  solution  of  a  *' vexed''  question. — Tours 
truly,  H.  BauTxai 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Ik  the  photographic  mind,  there  is  somehow  an  aversion  to 
the  sale  of  secret  processes.  Yet  why  should  it  be  so  ?  if  a 
man  can  do  something  you  cannot,  and  is  willing  to  impart 
to  you  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  manifestly  he  is  entitled 
to  some  recompense,  no  matter  if  the  method  be  new  or  old. 

The  schoolmaster  teaches  nothing  new,  and  it  would  be 
quite  as  illogical  to  dispute  payment  with  him  because  the 
information  he  imparts  has  been  previously  published,  as  to 
quairel  with  a  piocess  dealer  because  he  points  out  and 
proves  advantages  you  hitherto  have  been  ignorant  of. 

Now  as  *•  Seuex  "  quotes  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  Photographers  generally  are  willing  to  take  and  con- 
tinue to  freely  receive.  But  what  about  the  giving  ?  What 
did  Scott  Archer  receive  ?  An  amount  less  than  that  since 
asked  for  an  enamelling  process.  What  did  Goddard 
receive?  What  did  Biair?  Blair  who  did  as  much 
for  carbon  printing  as  any  other  known  man,  and  gave  his 
experience  freely:  why  the  fraternity  gave  his  survivor  a 
sum  I  believe  under  ten  pounds.  Be  it  as  it  may.  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  will  cover  all  the  brothCihood  has 
ever  given,  oat  of  their  wealth,  to  those  poor  experimenta- 
lists upon  whose  brain-work  their  fortunes  have  oeen  built. 

Witn  examples  like  this  before  you,  photographers  have 
the  assurance  to  point  to  those  whose  names  are  struck  off 
our  muster-roll,  and  barefacedly  say  to  modern  experimen- 
talists "  Freely  give,"  ought  they  not  rather  to  hide  their 
heads  in  shame. 

Let  him,  who  next  quotes  this  saving,  s^  what  he  has 
received  and  given,  and  I  do  not  doubt  upon  whose  side  the 
balance  will  rest,  W.  E.  B. 

Halifax^  January  25^. 

[Our  correspondent "  Senez  "  must  answar  for  hiavelf,  if 
he  thiok  propar,  tha  argument  of"  W.  S.  B.,"  bat  we ,may 
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uoint  oot,  in  tha  roeAntiin«»  that  the  aUasioas  to  matters  of 
taot  are  »oarcety  acourato.  Archer's  family  received  a  sam 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  from  photo- 


ono  of  the  most  capable  and  efficient  of  the  army  of  nnob 
trusive  eiprrimentalists  who  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the 
art.  Tht)  sum  coutributed  was  very  insignificant,  and  very 
iiiuoli  in  excess  of  the  amount  our  cor<t»pondent  states. 
There  is  some  confusiou  in  the  analogy  between  the  school- 
ma*  t«)r  snd  the  secret  process  vendor.  The  former  undertakes 
to  ieii'^h,  not  something  that  is  new,  secret,  or  unpublished ; 
but  uierely  to  teaoh  something  which  being  unknown  to  the 
))upil  he  requires  the  aid  of  an  instructor  to  acquire.  The 
vendor  of  a  process  generally  announces  it  as  something  new 
and  secret.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  legitimate 
objection  to  the  practice  of  selling  processes  when  no  mis- 
statements are  made ;  but  it  is  important  not  to  confound 
things  which  are  not  similar,  and  the  teacher  and  the  vendor 
of  a  secret  process  arc  really  unlike. — Ed  ] 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Sia, — I  think  you  must  often  wish  that  so  many  people 
who  help  to  fill  your  valuable  correspondence  column,  were 
not  afflicted  with  such  a  mania  for  grumbling ;  but  aa  you 
never  do  remonstrate,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  yon  will 
allow  me  to  see  whether,  is  in  most  cases,  your  co-operation 
will  bring  any  remedy  to  bear  upon  the  grevianoe  which 
causes  a  very  large  number  of  your  readers  to  grumble  to  a 
very  great  extent 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  most  exalted  patrons  of  our 
beautiful  art,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  contempt  for 
the  ignorant,  cheap  dabblers  in  photography,  I  submit  that 
the  main  body,  now  numbering  some  thousands,  are  silly 
enough  to  quietly  suflfer  and  endure  a  state  of  things 
unknown  to  any  other  ola82 — a  state  of  things  which  a  com- 
bined and  resolute  action  would  soon  remedy. 

That  the  rapid  development  of  photography  as  a  business 
has  produced,  in  all  large  towni,  a  great  appreciation  of 
good  work,  no  one  will  doubt,  and,  consequentlyy  people 
with  very  slender  purses  resolve  to  patronise  the  photo- 
grapher who  produces  good  work,  the  result  being,  that 
after  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  really  good  negative, 
he  is  rewarded  by  receiving  an  order  for  three  copies,  nnleos 
he  is  foolish  enough  to  furnish  single  copies,  when  the 
order  will  extend  to  one  only.  Now,  out  of  one  hundred 
such  customers  ninety  will  never  turn  up  again,  and  thus 
time  and  labour  spent  in  secnrinff  a  good  artistic  negative 
is  almost  thrown  away ;  while,  in  the  railway  station,  perhaps 
onlj  a  few  yards  off,  flourishes  a  frame  full  of  photographs, 
some  being  copied  from  your  carefully  executed  proofs,  with 
a  pleasing  intimation  that  any  picture  may  be  copied  (?)  at 
the  veiT  tempting  price  of  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 
Grantea  that  the  great  chiefs  of  our  ever  growing  army  do 
not  feel  the  grevianoe,  simply  because  they  are  enabled  to 
fill  the  whole  of  their  time  with  the  aristocratic  portions  of 
hnmanit/,  yet  the  "  main  body  "  does,  and  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  oomposed  of  a  very  great 
nomber  of  skilled  men.  **  Artists  "  whose  aim  is,  eqnallj 
with  their  higher  placed  brethren,  to  exalt  the  work  and 
Msition  of  photography.  Will  no  one  suggest  a  remedy  ? 
Would  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  glad  to 
inorease  his  budget,  say  by  arranging,  as  with  trade  marks, 
that  one  might  voluntarilj  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the 
right  to  stamp  with  an  agreed  mark  every  picture  produced 
during  one  year,  the  right  or  license  to  be  renewable  yearly 
or  othersrisa.  I  think  thore  are  hundreds  of  photographere 
who  would  willingly  spend  yearly  a  moderate  snm  to  ensure 
all  copies  of  their  negatives  being  issued  from  their  own 
eslablishoMnt,  and  to  oe  able  to  take  a  walk  through  the 
nalwav  sUiton  of  the  town,  withoat  being  faoed  b^  one  of 
their  best  photographs^  and  the  very  polite  intimation 
abotttthe  9a.  dd^— I  an,  lir,  yoon  tmlv, 

J.  Maon  Waiaav. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

8ia, — I  venture  to  ask  a  small  amount  of  space  in  your 
paper  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  number  of  lettere  1 
have  received  since  the  issue  of  the  Ajmamxcs,  and  which 
are  all  on  the  subject  of  the  last  three  or  four  yean*  work  in 
collodio- bromide.  Many  ask  that  I  should  at  once  publish 
all  the  results  of  my  experience,  and  many  go  back  to  the 
old  discussions  that  took  place  in  1871. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  June  of  that  year  I  read  a 

faper  on  Collodio- Bromide  before  the  Photographic  Society, 
proposed  a  very  great  difference  in  the  manner  of  making 
an  emulsion  from  what  any  previous  writer  had  done,  and 
I  showed  on  what  point  previous  workere  had  been  in  error. 

No  sooner  had  my  paper  appeared  than  I  was  instantly 
attacked,  and  I  was  told  I  was  all  wrong.  Knowing  I  was 
right,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  the  modification  I  ha  I 
proposed,  I  resolved  to  submit  plates  prepared  in  tht* 
manner  I  proposed  to  the  crucial  test  of  public  opinion. 
How  far  I  succeeded  in  proving  my  case  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  ihat  all  who  really  iindcretand  emulsion  work 
(Canon  Beechey,  Mr.  Still  man,  Mr.  Mawdsley,  Dr.  Dawaon. 
Mr.  H.  Cooper  and  othera)  agree  with  me  now,  and  it  woold 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  now  propose  to  make  an  emul- 
sion wilh  ton  grains  of  silver  only  to  the  ounce,  or  who 
would  attempt  to  uphold  the  doctrine  laid  down  bj  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  previous  to  the  reading*  of  mj  paper  in  1871, 
that  any  excess  over  ten  grains  was  "  not  only  useless  but 
injurious  to  the  emulsion." 

Having,  then,  as  I  believe,  clearly  proved  my  case.  I  drop 
commercial  photography  as  far  as  having  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  it  goes,  and  can  answer  all  the  lettere  by  sayinv^ 
that  at  any  time  yon  have  any  point  that  my  experience 
may  assist  to  elucidate,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute 
my  mite. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  photographere  who  have  helped  ma 
with  sympathy  and  advice,  i  believe  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession,  as  well  as  among  amateurs,  I  have  made  not 
a  iew  friends,  and  if  one  or  two  patentees  and  one  or  two 
persons  whose  tiade  instincts  I  have  offended  have 
constituted  themselves  my  enemies,  and  dislike  my  having 
written  and  pnbliahed  all  I  know,  pro  boito puhUcoAhej  are, 
happily,  in  a  very  small  and  powerless  minority. — Youre,  Ac., 

U.  SrUAET  WOKTLBT. 


DALLASTYPE. 

DuAtL  Sim, — I  have  not  had  time  till  now  to  thank  you 
for  vour  favourable  notice  oi  my  bijou  reproductions  of  the 
Pail  Mall  Gazette  and  Fun  Almatuic,  But  you  have  made 
a  mistake  in  the  name  yon  have  given  the  process.  The 
little  things  were  not  done  by  my  photo-electric  process, 
which,  as  you  know  well,  produces  an  intaglio  plate  for 
copper-plate  printing — a  process  1  have,  much  against  the 
grain,  long  ceased  to  work.  They  are  done  by  Dallsstypo. 
which  is  a  quicker  and  cheaper  process,  intended,  as  you 
are  also  well  aware  from  specimens  you  have  seen  from  time 
to  time,  to  produce,  as  blocks  for  surface  printing  and  other 
purposes,  enlarged,  reduced,  or  8%me  sixed  copies  of  wood  • 
cuts,  type,  or  MS.  matter,  line  work  in  pen-and-ink  or 
pencil,  chalkgrain  and  steel  or  oopper-plate  prints,  and 
lithographs  in  line.  This  is  the  process  i  am  making 
arrangements  to  divulge. to  subaoriben  on  easy  terms,  which 
will  be  shortly  published* 

''While  I  am  on  my  legs**— or,  to  be  literal,  calawu* 
manu — I  find  myself  compelled  to  decline  an  honour  thrust 
upon  me,  not  without  covert  sarcasm.  An  article  on  thu 
so-called  Pretsch  process,  by  Herr  Leipold  has,  been  trans- 
lated in  your  journal,  in  that  article  Eerr  Leipold  deeoribes 
me  as  the  only  disciple  of  Prelsoh,  and  writes  as  if  Dallastype 
and  Prelsch*s  process  were  identical.  I  am  neithar  Pretach's 
**  disoipW  nor  Is  Dallastyp<s  Prs4aoh*a  process  with  another 
name.  It  is  phytioally  impossible  to  apply  Dallattypa  to 
the  Pretaoh  proosan 

[Mr.  Dallas  prooseds  to  nfar,  at  ooosidvabla  leaf  tk,  Co 
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other  articled  by  Herr  Leipold  and  Herr  Scammoni  in  a 
Continental  journal,  in  which  he  re?ive8  the  old  discassion 
as  to  the  respective  claims  of  himself  and  Herr  Fretsch. 
Mr.  Dallas  uses  strong  language,  charginp^  Herr  Pretsch  with 
**  robbing:  him  of  the  frnits  of  his  brains '' ;  bat  as  the 
matter  has  been  disoassed  before,  and  has  scarcely  now  even 
sufficient  personal  interest  for  recapitulation,  we  do  not  feci 
justified  in  filling  raveral  columns  with  its  revival.  We 
give  the  conclasion  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  gives  his  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  process  recently  described.] 

And  after  all,  what  is  the  so-called  Pretsch  process  now 
worth  ?  llerr  Leipold  has,  I  admit,  given  the  most  lucid 
ilescription  of  it  which  has  yet  appeared — more  lucid  than 
the  inventor*s  patent.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  what  is  it  now 
worth  ?  It  is  a  clumsy,  expensive,  and  roundabout  method 
of  nhotographic  engraving.  It  is  a  mass  of  uncertainties 
and  complexities,  even  on  Herr  Leipold's  own  showing.  It 
is  not  possible  to  produce  by  it  uniform  results,  and  it 
requires  expensive  skilled  labour  (Herr  Leipold  says  nothing 
of  what  the  engraver  must  do)  to  make  its  productions 
presentable  works  of  art  of  even  moderate  calibre.—!  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly.  Duncan  G.  Dallas. 

362,  Gray^s  Inn  Boad^  London,  January  20. 

NITRATE  OF  BARYTA. 

Sim, — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Henderson,  or  any 
other  of  your  readers  who  uses  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the 
negative  bath,  has  ever  observed  any  peculiarity  in  the 
behaviour  of  tbat  salt,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

I  have  lately  been  prsparing  some  baths  for  the  coming 
summer — baths  mostly  old,  which  had  been  neutralized, 
boiled,  or  sunned,  aud  filtered,  and  stored  away  in  a  south 
window  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  The  first, 
neutralised  and  boiled,  retained  its  apparent  purity,  no 
deposit  on  the  bottle,  yet  when  powdared  nitrate  of  baryta 
was  added  to  it  and  well  shaken  up,  in  a  short  time  a 
lavender,  or  some  such  tint,  was  observable,  which  lasted 
some  hours.  The  second,  neutralized,  sunned,  and  filtered, 
with  a  slight  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  shewed  a 
much  deeper  stain.  This  was  a  new  bath  last  summer,  used 
only  once  out  of  doors  for  a  few  plates.  The  third,  a  re- 
made bath  from  carbonate  of  silver,  had  the  faintest  dis- 
colouration. All  these  baths,  of  about  40  oz.  each,  were 
originally  made  with  rain-watei,  collected  in  the  open 
country  in  glazed  earthenware  vessels. 

I  have  used  throughoat  Mr.  Henderson *s  formula;  viz., 
three  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  after  complete  dissolu- 
tion two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potass  to  each  ounce  of 
baih.  They  are  all  now  clear  and  bright,  but  I  have  not  yet 
tested  them.  Now,  sir,  the  moral  I  wish  to  draw  from  the 
above  is  this :  if  the  lavender,  or  other  tint,  indicate  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  in  baths  carefully  treated,  not 
over  used,  apparently  pure  and  which  had  been  working 
well  before  being  laid  aside,  it  seems  to  me  an  additional 
merit,  beyond  the  great  benefit  the  nitrate  of  baryta  confers 
in  the  absence  of  pinholes  and  greater  sensitiveness  and 
endurance,  if  it  can  thus  eliminate  an  hitherto  unsuspected 
evil  from  the  silver  bath. 

As  I  am  now  seeking  information,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Henderson  or  others  will  take  the  trouble  to 
confirm  or  refute  the  observations  I  now  venture  to  submit 
to  your  notice.  I  may  add,  the  nitrate  of  baryta  was 
obtained  from  a  well-known  chemist,  and  is,  therefore, 
preanmably  pure.    Your  obedient  servant,  R.  M  S. 


FUTURE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

Sib, — ^As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  London,  and  one  of  its  oldest  officers,  I  have  watched 
with  much  interest  and  anxiety  its  history  during^  the  past 
▼ear.  The  prospect  of  renewed  peace  and  prosperity  should 
be  very  aatistactory  to  those  really  concerned  about  the  welfare 


of  the  society.  As  the  confirmation  of  these  prospects  .must 
depend  very  much  I  think  on  the  choice  of  officers  at  the 
coming  election,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  members,  that  those,  most  likely  to 
conserve  their  interests  in  the  future,  are  those  who  have 
served  them  well  in  the  past.  For  many  years,  through  a 
perilous  period,  Mr.  Glaisher  proved  a  highly  valuable 
President,  and  I  believe  his  restoration  to  the  PreKidency 
would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  Society.  It  would 
also  be  a-  graceful  recognition  on  the  part  of  members  that 
his  good  services  were remembeied,  after  the  biiter  feelings  of 
of  temporary  agitation  were  forgotten. — Your*8  most  truly, 

Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

My  Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Hooper's  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  points  to 
a  very  distressing  state  of  affairs  in  thu  history  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  A  sort  of  revival  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  it  behoves  all  concerned  to  lend  a  hel  ping  hand.  I  hope 
that  photography  is  now  old  enough  to  do  for  itself  ivhat 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  a  different  source, 
and  unless  the.  profession  is  made  aware  of  its  duties,  the 
decay,  now  only  too  apparent,  will  go  on,  and  there  is  no 
saying  what  may  be  the  ultimate  result.  In  the  absence  of 
any  generous  spirit  willing  to  come  forward  and  expose 
himself  to  the  insults  of  the  lookers  on,  we  must  look  for 
help  from  the  photographic  press,  and  there  is  now,  I  think, 
a  capital  opportunity  for  putting  practical  suggestions  to 
the  test.  A  Royal  Charter  and  Diplomas  are  visionary 
expectations.  The  profeision  ought  to  support  its  own 
society,  and  support  it  liberally.  One  hundred  of  its  moat 
successful  members  could  easily  be  found,  who  might  be 
induced  to  subscribe  five  guineas  annually,  and  engage 
further  to  pay  suoh  subscription  for  five  years.  Such  an 
income  mignt,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  revenue,  place 
the  Society  on  a  safe  footing,  and  considerably  extend  its 
useful  ness. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  among  its  attributes  the 
Society  has  not  that  of  giving  its  decisions  or  opinions  on 
matters  which  concern  the  art,  brought  from  time  to  time 
before  the  photographic  world  by  its  protessors ;  such  a 
course  might  save  much  annoyance  and  ill-feeling  to  all 
concerned,  and  put  an  end  to  dirt- throwing,  of  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  more  than  is  necessary  or  profitable. 
The  last  instance  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  especial 
attention  is  the  "  Ken  net  t  discussion,*'  when 'the  word 
"  stolen  "  was  persistently  repeated.  If  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  all '"  workers  "  are  to  be  allowed  to  use  such  language 
towards  any  one  i%ho  may  bring  the  result  of  his  labours 
forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  I  can  only  predict 
very  disastrous  results  for  all  concerned.  I  can  easily 
understand  why  the  most  successful  photographers  keep  to 
themselves  most  things  which  they  might  otherwise  feel 
inclined  to  make  public  for  the  benefit  of  others.— Yours 
very  truly,  0.  Febkarti. 

Janttary  ISth, 

MAMCRESTrB  Photoobaphio  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  T 
Mablet,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business,  Mr.  John  Brier,  Jun.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Few  Remarks  about  Silver  Printing"  (which  will 
appear  in  our  next),  and  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  in 
illustration. 

Mr.  Brothebs,  F.RAS.,  said  that  as  photography  had  been 
employed  in  the  recent  transit  of  Venus,  he  thought  the  members 
would  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  the  photographic  methods 
had  been  made  useful ;  he  then,  by  meanb  of  a  large  number  of 
diag^rams,  illustrated  tlie  whole  subject  of  the  transit,  and  con- 
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claded  bj  explaining  the  application  of  photography.  The 
diagrams  were  shown  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  the 
lantern  being  managed  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and  Mi.  Notoh  produced 
the  oxygen  by  means  of  his  apparatus  daring  the  lecture. 

The  meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  concladed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to 
the  evemng's  proceedings. 


9)hI&  in  iJit  SitnlAa. 


PiCTOBXAL   BaCKOBOUNDS  AND    HOW  TO  PbODUCK  ThBK. — 

Mr.  Werge  has  issued  in  the  form  of  a  handy  littlo  pamphlet 
his  instructions  for  the  applicatioa  of  the  powder  process  to 
the  production  of  pictorial  effects  in  portrait  negatives ; 
and  illustrated  his  pamphlet  with  a  capital  illustration  of  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  method.  Many  photographers  will  bo 
glad  to  possess  explicit  instructions  in  such  a  handy  form. 

SoMKTHiNa  LIKE  Photoobapbt. — Mr.  0.  Cooke  gives  in 
the  Society  of  .Arts  Journal  an  extract  from  a  back  volume  of 
the  Oentleman'a  Magazine^  which  is  curiously  suggestive  of  ft 
photographic  operation.  He  says: — "In  the  Gentieman^a 
Magazine,  Vol.  88,  p.  52,  reference  was  made  to  a  Prince  de 
San  SoYero,  at  Naples,  who  had  learned  to  give  a  fixed  tint  ot 
any  colour  to  white  marble,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  mass, 
irrespective  of  any  thickness,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  on  a  cube  of  white  marble,  two  feet  square,  was 
impressed  on  all  the  leaves  sawn  from  the  block.  But,  prior 
to  1660,  an  Englishman  named  Bird  practised  this  art  with 
success.  Several  specimens  of  marble  thus  coloured  were  shown 
to  Charles  II.,  and  broken  in  the  King's  presence,  so  as  to  prove 
such  success,  (n  the  year  1745  the  wife  of  a  stonecutter 
named  Long,  at  Bow,  in  Essex,  also  performed  the  art  with 
success.  At  Oxford  specimens  of  the  coloured  marble  were 
also  aeon.  Tfie  plan  or  recipe  was  to  take  two  ounces  of  aqua- 
fortis and  two  ounces  aqua  regie,  of  sal  ammoniac  one  ounce, 
and  two  drachms  of  spirits  of  wino  ;  also  two  drachms  of  pure 
silver,  with  gold  to  the  value  of  4s.  6d.,  a.d.  1745.  The  silver 
having  been  calcined  and  placed  in  a  vial  the  aquafortis  was 
poured  upon  it.  The  silver  having  evaporated,  a  watery 
mixture  was  produced,  yielding:  a  blue,  and  then  a  black 
colour.  Then  the  gold  was  cal'^ined  and  placed  in  a  vial, 
and  the  aoua  regia  having  been  poured  upon  it  the  mixture 
was  pl.acea  aside  to  evaporate.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
then  poured  upon  the  sal  ammoniac  and  allowed  to  evaporate. 
The  result  of  the  mixture  was  stated  to  be  a  fine  golden- 
coloured  water,  of  divers  colours.  With  these  fluids  pictures 
might  be  painted  oq  soft,  white  marble,  the  figure  being 
renewed  *  daily  with  freth  fluid.  Thus  a  picture,  drawn 
on  the  surface  of  the  marble,  would  appear  even  iu  its  inmost 
parts." 

Photo-Msohanical  Pbintino  in  Amebic  a. — The  American 
Photo-relief  Printing  Company  recently  sent  us  an  example  of 
a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  building  subjects,  which  they 
Uustrate.  Some  examples  of  reduced  copying  produced  by 
photo-lithography  were  very  delicate  and  perfect.  The  latter 
are  produced,  we  understand,  by  a  new  transferring  method 
due  to  Mr.  Carbutt,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers. 

The  Lithoobapheb,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  litho- 
graphy, has  just  appeared  in  a  new  series  as  the  "  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer."  Those  of  our  readers  interested  in 
photo-mechanical  printing  will  find  much  that  is  interesting 
and  instructive  in  this  excellent  monthly. 


9;0  (SfOmsiBtinUut%. 

J.  H. — ^Your  enquiiy  how  to  make  tracing  papec  for  photographic 
purposes  is  scsroely  sullloiently  dear,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
photographic  pnipusa  to  which  traoinr-paper  is  applied.  Ordin- 
ary tracing-paper,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  architectural  draughts- 
men and  surveyors  for  traoine  plans,  is  made  by  saturating  the 
paper  with  some  kind  of  vamuh,  generally  a  mixture  of  turpen- 
tine and  Canada  balsam ;  but  it  may  bo  purchased  of  most  sta- 
tioners better  than  it  can  be  made  by  a  non-expert.  It  is  probable 
you  refer  to  paper  for  covering  negatives  to  admit  of  easy  retouch- 
ing, and  ordmary  tracing-paper  will  scarcely  be  most  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose,  as  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  work  upon  its  sur- 
face with  lead-pencil.  As  you  will  learn  from  a  recent  letter  by 
Mr.  Fry,  the  transpat«nt  paper  best  snited  t9  that  puipoae  may 
be  obtamed  from  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 


W.  W. — An  autotype  negative  may  be  used  for  producing  silver 
prints,  the  same  as  any  other  negative.  2.  Wo  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  respective  capacities  of  the  two  lenses  for  pro- 
ducing large  heads,  not  having  made  comparative  trial. 
A.  K.  L. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advise  vou  without  knowing 
whether  you  have  any  convertible  facilities  for  improvising  a  dark 
room,  and  also  knowing  whether  it  is  required  for  occasional  or 
frequent  practice.  If  for  occasional  work  only,  one  of  ihe 
numerous  dark  tents  or  dark  boxes  might  be  used ;  if  for  frequent 
use,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  frame-work  of  wood  and  cover 
it  with  a  double  thickness  of  black  oalioe.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  would  be  the  tendency  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics  to  harbour  dust, 
and  the  risks  which  attend  dust  in  a  dark  room.  Can  you  spare 
a  space  in  any  room  which  will  admit  of  a  wooden  partition  to 
make  a  dark  room  of  four  or  five  feet  square.  If  so,  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  best,  and  might  be  easily  and  inexpensively 
managed. 
John  Stone. — Some  years  ago  we  had  considerable  success  ia 
electrotype  experiments,  but  not  recently.  We  regret  that  wu 
cannot  help  you  in  your  difficulty,  as  we  do  not  remember  meeting 
with  a  similar  case. 
Amateur  Photographer. — ^Your  examples  of  work  are  very 
good — the  landscapes  especially.  The  portraits  are  good)  but  the 
lighting  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  that  of  the  lady  especially,  in 
which  the  face  is  flat  from  the  use  of  a  direct  front  light.  The 
greatest  defect  is  the  white  sky  in  the  unmounted  landscape.  Thn 
snow  scenes  are  effective. 
Chrondisi'e. — Much  depends  on  circumstances.  The  following  are 
good  proportions: — Length  26  feet,  breadth  12  feet,  height  at 
eaves  6  feet,  height  at  ridge  13  or  14  feet ;  north  side  and  roof 
6  or  7  feet  opaque  at  each  end,  the  remainder  glass  to  within 
20  inches  of  the  ground;  south  roof  opaque,  south  siJe  about 
10  feet  of  glass.  2.  Ttie  lens  you  mention  may  be  used  fur  cabi- 
nets ;  but  if  required  for  full-length  figures  it  would  need  a  small 
stop.  3.  There  is  no  patent,  and  can  be  no  license ;  but  instruc- 
tions to  work  the  process,  now  a  secret,  will  be  sold  for  a  price 
which  will  be  duly  published.  We  fear  that  the  practice  of 
photo- mechanical  printing  is  too  limited  to  induce  dealer^)  to  keep 
any  extensive  stock  of  such  materials,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  when  required. 
R.  B. — Plain  prints  may  be  produced  on  the  unglazed  side  of  albu- 
monised  paper;  but  scarcely  so  fine  as  on  plain  paper  properly  pre- 
pared. The  paper  should  oe  floated  on  the  ordinary  silver  bath 
with  the  uualbumenized  side  in  contact  with  the  solution.  The 
toning  and  fixing  may  be  conducted  as  usual.  We  have  seen  very 
good  prints  80  produced,  which  answered  well  for  colouring. 
2.  It  is  possible,  by  applying  cuttle-fish  powder  to  the  face  oC  an 
albumenized  print,  to  secure  a  surface  upon  it  to  work  with 
crayons. 
M.  R.  L. — There  are  various  modes  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent 
focus  of  a  portrait  lens.  One  of  the  most  simple  is  that  which 
we  proposed  many  years  ago.  Take  any  flat  object — say  an  en- 
graving or  diagram — and  extend  the  camera  until  a  perfectly 
defined  image  oi  the  precibc  size  of  the  original  is  obtained  upon 
the  ground  glass.  Now  remove  the  lens  and  measure  the  distance 
from  the  ground  glass  to  the  object ;  one-fourth  of  this  distance 
will  represent  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 
G.  M.— rfo  report  has  yet  been  made. 

Y. — It  is  probable  that  the  process  of  enamelling  prints  will  tend 
towards  permanency,  as  it  of  course  protects  tne  image  from 
atmospheric  action.  Waxing,  and  treatment  with  the  various 
encaustic  pastes  will  also'tend  to  protect  the  image. 
Provincial  Photographer.— If  our  correspondent  who  used 
this  signature  a  fortnight  ago  will  communicate  with  Mr.  R. 
Passmore,  of  Swindon,  tnat  gentleman  will  furnish  him  with  some 
albumen.plates  which  will  suit  his  purpose. 
B.  A. — ^The  best  method  of  adding  intensity  to  a  varnished  negative, 
in  our  experience,  is  that  which  we  described  n^ny  years  ago.  It 
consists  in  trentlng  the  negative  with  tincture  of  iodine,  made  by 
dissolving  eight  grains  ot  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  First 
moisten  me  varnish  with  plain  alcohol,  and  then  apply  the  tincture 
of  iodine.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will  doirken  the  image  and  produoe 
an  oKve  tint  which  possesses  great  printing  intensity.  Care  must 
be  used  to  stop  the  action  before  a  yellow  tint  is  acquired,  which 
is  less  really  intense.  Rinse  with  alcohol  and  dry  before  a  Are. 
Ou STAVE  Macaire. — Many  thanks  for  the  excellent  specimens  and 
the  interesting  details  in  regard  to  them.  Tno  post  office  order 
duly  received,  and  the  Year-Booxs,  &c.,  forwarded. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  noxt. 


PHOTOaRAPHS  RBQISTERED. 

Messrs.  CHXI.D8  and  Hicks,  South  Shields, 

Two  Photographs  of  Hobert  Ingham,  Esq. 
Mr.  Bbstham,  Cheltenham, 

Two  Photographs  of  Fcm  Leaf  Boxdom. 
Mr.  B.  DiouTOH,  Cheltenham, 

Two  Photographs  of  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Mr.  A.  KwioaTOK,  Kettcnng,  ,.  „   ,         ^      , 

Two  Photogimphs  of  Raund's  Wesieymn  Ohapol. 

Photograph  of  Industrial  fiahabition  at  Xsttsriag. 


Febbuabt  5,  1875. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

In  Memoriam. 

The  death  of  our  old  friend  Oscar  Gustav   Rejlander 
leares  a  gaping  chasm  in  oar  midst,  to  be  felt  for  many  a 
year  to  come.    His  artistic  productions  were  everywhere 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  his  loss  as  an  art 
photographer  is  great  indeed.      Those  who  denied  that 
photographs  could  be  works  of  art  were  bound  to  modify 
their  statement  considerably  when  the  charming  produc- 
tions of  Itejlander  were  placed  before  them,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  who  strove  his  hardest  to  prove  the  claims  of 
art  photography.    If  he  was  oot  successful  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  certainly  deserved  to  be;  but  he  was 
too  deeply  wrapt  up  in  the  pursuit  he  loved  so  well  to  give 
much  attention  to  aught  else.    It  is,  surprising,  too,  how 
little  credit  he  obtained  from  those  outside  i^he  profession, 
for  most  people*  used  to  attribute  his  masterly  sketches 
to  good  luck  rather  than  to  genius.     **By  Jove!  what  a 
pretty  model  that  is ! "  was  a  remark  often  to  be  heard 
from  people  examining  his  fine  studies ;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  dozen  pictures  or  so,  all  of  them  beautiful  of  their 
kind,  had  been  inspected,  that  one  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  something  else  besides  inordinate  good  luck  had 
to    do    with  -  their   production.      How    many   times  he 
made  essays  before  he  was  satisfied,  and  how  long  he 
had  to  wait  sometimes  before  he  could  secure  a  model 
proper  to  his  purpose,  is  known  to  most  of  his  brethren. 
Kejlander  used   to   compare  photography   and    painting 
to    steamers    and    sailing    vessels,    and    would    argue 
that  by  means  of  the  camera  an  artist  could  get  more 
quickly  to  his  destination   and  secure  his  result  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  brush.       Nevertheless,  he  said,  the 
work  was  not  done  so  quickly  as  some  people  believed,  and 
study  and  thought  were  just  as  necessary  with  photography 
in  carrying  out  any  preconceived  idea.    Rejiander  never 
pressed  forward  his  claims  to  be  a  great  photographer ;  he 
modestly  allowed  his  works  to  speak  for  him.     Indeed,  his 
calm  disregard  of  everything  but  his  art  cost  him  much  sub- 
stantial loss,  for  his  pictures  were  copied,  and  his  ideas  made 
use  of  by  publishers  and  others,  without  permission  or 
acknowledgment.    How  often  have  we  not  seen  the  pictures 
which  he  imagined  and  photo>;raphed,  reproduced  in  illus- 
trated periodicals  V    And  yet  it  would  surprise  us  to  learn 
that  Rejiander  ever  received  a  penny  from  this  source. 
Of  course,  if  the  originals  had  been  paintings  it  would 
have  been  otherwise;  but  being  only  photographs,  who 
would  ever  think  of  paying  for  them  ?    Indeed  the  photo- 
grapher should  rather  feel  honoured  in  the  matter,    by 
seeing  his  works  noticed.    And  so,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
done  sometimes,  had  his  name  been  attached  to  the  pictures. 
Poor  Rejlander^s  works  were  admired  and  praised  by  all : 
by  the  ragged  and  penniless  gathered  round  a  window  in 
the  Strand  (where  his  works  were  generally  to  be  seen)  ; 
by  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne,  who  asked  permission 
to  carry  home  the  artistes  own  album,  that  he  might  have 
a  better  look  at  it ;  by  his  brother  photographers,  who 
crowded  round  his  portfolio  to  see  the  latest  efforts  of  their 
master.      He  had  always  something  to  show  or  something 
to  explain,  for  he  never  held  back  experience  or  advice 
where  he  thought  they  would  be  welcome.     He  received 
homa(,e  from  all,  but  he  gained  little  else.     He  would  take 
a  cherished  picture  away  with  him — one  that  had  been 
lauded  on  every  hand — ^and  seek  a  market  for  it.     He  had 
spent  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  its  perfection,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  command  a  sale  with  the  public.    But  his 
experience  was  usually  the  same.     **  How  pretty  1    How 
exquisite  that  face  is !    Yes,  I  certainly  think  that  picture 
would  be  saleable.    You  must  cut  out  just  the  middle — 
the  bust,  you  know — and  mount  it  on  a  card,  and  then  it 
will  sell  for  a  shilling."    That  was  "usually  the  hope  held 
out  to  him  after  making  some  great  effort,  and  acc(Mnplish- 


ing  something^  which  secured  the  universal  approbation. 
Fortunately  O.  G.  R.,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  hi« 
friends,  cared  little  for  worldly  comforts,  and  he  was  too 
good  a  philosopher  to  be  always  grieving.  He  had  done 
his  best,  he  knew ;  he  could  do  no  more. ,  He  might  have 
made  money,  no  doubt,  had  he  wished  it,  but  it  would 
have  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  true 
art.  He  could  not  serve  two  masters,  so  he  chose  the 
latter,  and  lived  on  as  he  best  could  with  the  little  that 
fell  to  his  lot.  Some  thought  him  improvident,  and  care- 
less of  his  means ;  and  so  he  might  have  been,  had  the 
good-natured  fellow  possessed  any  wealth  to  squander. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  will  best  illustrate  his  warm- 
hearted and  kindly  dispositioq.  He  desired  much  to  help 
the  Photographers^  Benevolent  Association,  but  this  it 
was  altogether  out  of  his  power  to  do  in  the  form  of  a 
donation ;  so  he  went  home  and  made  a  selection  of  the 
charming  studies  we  all  of  us  know  so  well,  and  packed 
them  up  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  struggle  through  life,  and  his  last  desire  was  to 
aid  others  in  making  that  struggle  an  easier  one. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINl^ER  IN  AMERICA. 

X  VII, — Continued, 
There  are  other  ways,  however,  to  improve  such  a  nega- 
tive, and  which  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  each  other 
to  produce  the  proper  result.  In  place  of  shading  the 
print  after  it  is  ^ken  off  the  printing-frame,  it  can,  if  you 
choose,  be  done  while  printing,  by  shading  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  with  a  cloth  while  the  lights  are  printing. 
In  the  sunlight  the  cloth  should  always  be  in  motion ;  in 
the  shade,  however,  if  the  cloth  is  moved  a  trifle  every 
minute  or  two,  that  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  do  the  shading  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other, 
when  a  bolder  print  is  required  than  what  would  be  ob- 
tained by  shading  it  afier  it  is  taken  from  the  frame. 
Sometimes  when  the  shadows  are  very  heavy,  and  get 
printed  long  before  the  lights  get  done,  it  wiU  not  t£dn 
always  answer  our  purpose  to  take  the  print  off  and  shade 
it  in  the  manner  first  described  under  the  heading  of  this 
chapter,  because  it  will  often  give  a  flat  appearance, 
shade  it  as  little  as  we  choose,  and  instead  of  improving 
it,  the  contrary  effect  will  be  the  result.  This  shows,  then, 
that  the  lights  need  to  be  printed  for  awhile  after  the 
shadows  are  done,  before  we  think  of  shading  or  tinting 
them  by  exposure  to  the  light,  and  to  tell  when  we  have 
Qbtained  a  negative  that  needs  this  is  our  next  object. 

I  wUl  suppose  we  have  a  very  intense  negative,  in  which 
an  attempt  at  shadow  effects  has  been  made,  and  violent 
contrasts  have  Been  produced.  The  subject  is  a  lady  who 
has  gone  too  far  away  for  another  sittuig,  and  the  photo- 
graphs are  to  be  sent  to  her  by  mail,  and  as  this  is  the 
only  negative  of  her,  it  must  be  printed  after  it  is  re- 
touched, which  latter  process  makes  it  still  more  intense. 
The  printer  here,  then,  has  a  diflicult  task  to  make  a  dozen 
prints  from  that  negative,  and  upon  making  a  proof  of  it, 
finds,  as  be  expected,  that  the  shadows  are  done  a  long 
time  before  the  high-lights  or  lighter  side  of  the  face,  and 
having  removed  the  proof  from  the  printing-frame  when 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  is  done,  he  can  then  expose 
the  lighted  side  for  two  or  three  seconds  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  as  has  been  described  above.  After  he  baa  ex- 
posed this  lighted  side,  he  takes  it  in,  and  immediately 
notices  that  the  side  is  no  longer  white,  but  is  decidedly 
flat,  being  all  over  alike  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  down 
to  the  chin.  There  is  then  some  detail  wanted  to  be 
printed  in  on  that  side  of  the  face,  so  as  to  prevent  flat- 
ness, before  we  shade  or  tint  the  side  by  exposure  to  the 
sunlight.    How  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  this,  which  we  will  here 
describe,  showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.  We  might  shade  the  shadow  side  of  the  JtUce^  by 
moving  a  cloth  over  the  dark  side  of  it  while  printiog  in 
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the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  moving  it  once  or  twice 
every  minute  or  two,  if  printed  in  diffused  light. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  here  mention  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  using  the  pink  paper,  silvered  only  a 
few  seconds  on  a  weak  bath,' fumed  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  thoroughly  dried. 

In  reference  to  the  method  last  described,  the  results 
are  often  unsatisfactory,  while  the  disadvantages  are  many, 
viz.: — 1st.  It  is  a  tedious  operation  when  the  lighted  side 
has  to  be  printed  considerably.  2nd.  There  is  great  danger 
of  shading  the  background,  drapery,  &c.,  which  will  (espe- 
cially when  it  takes  so  long  a  time  to  accomplish  it)  show 
badly,  on  account  of  the  different  depths  of  printing  there 
is  to  them.  3rd.  Every  print  you  make  will  have  to  be 
printed  with  all  of  this  trouble,  and  by  the  waste  of  much 
valuable  time. 

Our  next  object,  then,  is  to  obtain  a  better  way  to  do 
this,  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
and  better  done.  There  is  a  comparatively  simple  method, 
and  we  will  try  it.  Instead  of  shading  the  shadow  side 
when  done,  we  will  simply  apply  some  transparent  colour 
to  the  back  of  the  negative,  exactly  behind  the  shadows,  so 
that  while  the  lights  are  printiug,  the  said  shadows  will 
print  slower.  By  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  colour 
on  the  back  of  the  nesrative,  we  can  make  the  shadows 
print  about  as  we  wish.  Apply  until  you  get  it  at  the 
proper  thickness  or  density,  which  is  readily  determined 
by  printing  a  proof  of  it,  with  a  single  tissue-paper  placed 
over  the  printing -board.  The  tissue-paper  will,  to  be 
sure,  make  the  negative  print  slower,  but  it  will  print 
better,  for  this  colour  will  more  than  counterbalance  that 
wldch  we  may  lose  by  the  use  of  the  tissue -paper. 

When  this  colour  is  applied  as  it  should  be,  you  will 
then  see  that  by  the  time  the  shadows  are  done,  the  lights 
will  have  enough  detail  in  many  places  to  warrant  you  to 
remove  the  print  from  the  frame,  and  tint  the  lighted 
side,  as  has  been  described. 

Upon  looking  now  at  the  print,  you  will  readily  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  that  the  side  of  the  face  of  the  lady's 
photograph  i^  no  longer  flat,  but  there  is  a  boldness,  yet 
softness,  to  the  whole.  The  detail  which  was  printed  in 
on  the  lighted  side  of  the  face  was  a  little  over  the  temple, 
and  considerably  more  on  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cheeks.  This  is  what  gives  form  to  the  side  of 
the  face,  and  is  just  what  was  needed.  Properly  silvered 
pink  paper,  and  a  little  judicious  shading  alter  printing, 
gave  us  a  nice  bola  yet  soft  print,  full  of  detail,  which  we 
secured  even  in  the  deep  shades,  from  a  harsh  negative,  by 
proper  masking  or  painting  of  the  shadows. 

Another  w«y  to  print  this  negative  would  be  to  place 
it  up  against  the  window-glass,  varnished  side  next  to  it, 
and  lay  a  piece  of  tissue-paper  on  the  back  part  of  it,  and 
with  a  lead-pencil  mark  on  the  paper  just  on  the  edges  of 
the  deep  shadows  which  you  wish  to  print  slower.  Now 
cut  this  paper  out,  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  negative 
exactly  benind  where  the  deep  shadows  are,  and  then 
place  the  negative  out  to  print,  after  havinff  placed  another 
tissue-paper  over  the  whole.  In  placing  this  paper  on  the 
back  of  the  negative,  raise  the  edges  of  it  a  trifle,  so  that  it 
will  not  lay  flat  on  the  glass,  and  cause  the  edges  of  it  to 
print. 

Negatives  which  have  either  some  transparent  colour  or 
tlssne-paper  placed  on  the  back  of  them  should  always  be 
placed,  face  up,  to  the  strongest  light,  so  that  the  places 
whicJi  are  intended  to  be  shaded  will  be  so,  for  very  often 
if  yon  lay  the  board  down  flat  the  strongest  light  striking 
the  negative  obliquely,  the  thickness  of  the  glasiB  will  cause 


colour  or  tissue-paper,  sometimes  one,  and  often  the  other, 
answering  the  better  of  the  two.  Do  not  carry  either  to 
excess,  however,  for  the  shadows  need  only  to  be  softened 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  and  not  entirely 
removed. 

The  transparent  colour  is  really  a  good  thing,  as  the 
following  instance,  out  of  a  very  great  many  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  will  testify : — Miss  Hattie 
W.'s  negative  is  a  *^  shadow  *'  one,  and  she  wants  it 
printed  in  a  vignette,  but  the  lighted  side  does  not,  when 
the  shadows  are  printed,  possess  sufficient  detail  unless 
we  make  use  of  this  colour.  As  the  prints  from  this  nega- 
tive are  like  the  ones  described  last,  we  will  have  to  blue- 
paint  three-quarters  of  the  whole  face,  which  can  very 
easily  be  done,  and  thus  allo^  good  prints  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  which,  if  we  did  not  blue-paint  it  or  fix  in  some 
way,  we  would  have  a  very  black  shadow,  which  would 
greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  pipces  of  tissue-paper,  cut  to 
the  size  of  the  dark  side  of  the  face,  and  pasted  (by 
toucMng  the  centre  of  each  piece  with  a  little  starch) 
on  the  back  of  the  negative,  will  answer  very  well. 

An  excellent  wajr  to  print  the  negative,  when  it  is  to  bo 
printed  either  plain  or  in  the  medallion  style,^  is  to  take  a 
magnifying-glass — the  so-called  **  suu-glasa'* — which  has 
a  diameter  of  about  three  inches,  and  by  means  of  it  to 

Erint  up  the  intense  parts  of  the  negative,  being  careful, 
owever,  that  you  do  not  draw  the  light  to  a  focus  on  the 
negative,  for  then  you  will  both  spoil  the  negative  and 
print.  We  very  frequently  use  the  glass  for  such  nega- 
tives, and  also  for  printing  detail  in  white  dresses,  &c. 

For  intense  negafives,  then,  we  can  sum  up  the  fol- 
lowing  remarks  for    their  improvement  in  printing: — 
1st.  Fiiik  paper  should  be  silvered  on  a  moderately  weak 
bath,  for  a  comparatively  short  time  to  what  it  is  when 
prepared  for  weak  negatives. .  2nd.  The  paper  should  be 
fumed  only  a  few  minutes.    3rd.  The  negative  should  be 
printed  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  can  be  done  by  placing 
it  in  the  strongest  sunlight,  with  nothing  over  it,  providing 
the  quality  of  the  glass,  &c.,  permits.    -Ith.  Soften  the  too 
deep  shadows  of    the   negative  with  some' transparent 
colour,  and  thus  permit  the  lights  to  print  longer.     Print 
such  negatives  under  tissue-paper.     5th.  Print  until  there 
is  some  detail  in  the  lights,  taking  care  that  the  shadows 
do  not  overprint.     6th.  After  removing  the  print  from  the 
board,  soften  the  blanky  whites  of  the  face,  light  dresses, 
&c.,  by  exposure  to  the  light,  protecting  the  rest  of  the 
print  by  some  opaque  paper,  as  has  minutely  been  de- 
scribed above.    7th.  Sometimes  the  whole  print  can  be 
held  out  a  few  seconds  with  flne  results.     8th.   If  the 
places  to  be  tinted  by  exposure  to  the  light  are  large, 
suuh  as  a  side  of  the  face,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
detail  printed  in  on  that  side  or  place,  as  the  case  may  be, 
before  the  print  is  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  so  as 
to  prevent  flatness.    9  th.  By  the  use  of  a  common  magni- 
fying or  sun  glass,  the  lights  of  the  face,  hands,  &c.,  can 
be  printed  quickly  and  well.     10th.   Study  how  to  im- 
prove the  prints  in  printing  the  order  from  a  negative, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  do  something  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  your  work. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ABOUT  SILVER  PRINTING. 

BY  J.  BEicB,  /ana.* 

I  PBOMisxD  this  paper  at  our  last  meeting,  not  that  1  bad 

anvthiug  new  to  communicate,  but  hoping  that  the  little 

jne  iieg-uiYt:  UUX1HUI3X7. 1'uo  vmuBoic^  ui  vu«  Ki«»  w^^  experienw  I  have  had  might  help  those  who  only  pritit 

the  colour  or  paner  to  shade  a  different  place  than  that   J^^^^^     »^d  ^  ^^ve  time  to  lorget  how  deep  to  print 

which  you  mtend  it  to  do.     This  is  especially  the  case   "TTi.^*  */.\^  *^««  .«j  «•  ^  ^      ^ 


especially 
when  the  place  to  be  shaded  is  a  small  one. 

The  hands  and  arms,  shadows  under  the  eyebrows, 
shadows  in  the  cheeks,  shadows  under  the  nose,  the  chin, 
the  shaded  ear,  neck,  &c.,  can  very  often  be  improved  by 
either  of  the  liuit  two  mentioned  ways,  viz.,  transparent  [ 


and  ho#  far  to  tone  and  fix. 

Though  the  quality  of  negative  id  of  the  first  importance 
to  ensure  a  good  print,  it  in  not  uf  much  use  discussing 
what  that  quality  should  be  when  tbe  negative  is  varnished 

*  A  oommanicaiioa  to  the  M»DChest«r  PhotofFApliio  Soeletj. 
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and  w?  have  it  to  print  and  make  the  best  prints  possible. 
First,  a  few  words  about  the  paper:  the  doable  albnmenised 
I  have  only  used  once,  and  do  not  intend  to  have  any  more. 
It  gives  very  brilliant  prints,  warm  tones,  and  is  very  liable 
to  blistering,  cracking,  and  fading.  Ordinary  Rives  paper 
prints  very  brilliantly,  and  gives  good  tones  easily,  but  is 
very  liable  to  blister,  and  is  not  suited  for  printing  from 
negatives  at  all  under-exposed  (dry-plate  workers  will  know 
what  I  mean).  I  use  it  for  weak,  full -of- detail  negatives  and 
copies,  but  for  regular  printing  from  negatives  with  proper 
and  too  much  contrast  I  prefer  the  thick  Saxe> paper,  which 
seems  to  hold  the  fine  light  shades  better  during  toning 
and  fixing.  I  keep  the  pap^r  flat  and  soft  between  two 
sheets  of  millboard  in  a  bedroom  which  never  has  a  fire 

•  •  A. 

m  it. 

The  silver  bath  I  use  is  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  with 
nothing  added,  and  though  ten  grains  either  way  does  not 
make  much  difference,  I  would  rather  have  it  weaker  than 
stronger.  I  keep  it  clear  by  stirring  it  up  with  China  clay 
every  time  it  has  been  used  ;  if  this  be  neglected,  the  next 
paper  floated  on  it  will  refuse  to  tone  well,  and  make  meally 
prints.  I  have'  used  everything  known  to  clc  \r  the  bath, 
but  have  found  nothing  so  successful  and  unaccompanied 
by  trouble  as  the  kaolin,  followed  by  settling  and  filtra- 
tion, which  I  effect  through  a  quart  wine-bottle  with  the 
bottom  knocked  ont,  inverted,  and  the  neck  plugged  with 
wet  gun-cotton,  which  lasts  indefinitely.  In  floating  the 
paper  I  have  a  light  at  the  other  side  of  the  dish,  and  by 
laying  a  near  corner  of  the  sheet  down  first  I  can  see 
through  the  paper  as  it  is  lowered  that  there  are  no  bubbles, 
with  which  I  am  never  troubled. 

In  summer  I  float  the  paper  two  minutes,  draw  it  slowly 
from  the  solution  and  once  over  a  long  quarter-inch  glass 
rod.  hang  it  by  a  clip  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  dry  off 
quickly  and  thoroughly  by  exposing  the  back  of  the  paper 
to  a  fire.  When  all  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  put  in  the  cellar 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  damp,  without  which  it  would 
cookie  in  the  frames  and  print  badly. 

In  winter  the  paper  should  be  floated  longer,  as  short 
floating  makes  brilliant  prints,  and  long  floating  soft  ones. 
A  strong  silver  bath  also  makes  brilliant,  easy-to-tone 
prints,  and  a  weak  one  softer  prints,  more  inclined  to 
mealiness.  The  time  between  floating  and  drying  has  the 
same  effect ;  for  a  paper  dried  too  quickly  is  insensitive  and 
prints  brilliantly,  while  one  Jried  spontaneously  prints 
quickly  and  flat,  and  the  longer  the  paper  is  wet  the  more 
metallic  spots  appear.  In  putting  the  paper  in  the  frame 
care  should  be  taken  to  dust  the  negative,  and  place  any 
metal  spot  in  the  paper  over  a  deep  shadow ;  the  pads  and 
back  are  put  on,  but  the  springH  not  closed  till  all  the 
frames  are  full.  1  use  a  pad  of  thick  woollen  cloth  covered 
with  paper  saturated  with  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  soda 
carbonate,  and  dried.  The  weak  negatives  are  printed  in  a 
weak  light,  either  by  covering  with  tissue-paper  or  placing 
them  a  long  distance  from  the  window.  The  gooa  nega- 
tives are  put  where  the  best  diffused  light  can  get  at  them, 
and  I  have  a  few  under-exposed  ones  which  need  the  sun 
to  make  good  prints,  always  remembering  that  by  printing 
quickly  a  warm  tone  is  easily  obtained,  and  vice  versa. 

The  judgm'^nt  of  depth  of  printing  does  not  give  me 
mooh  trouble,  though  I  make  a  good  proportion  of  overdone 
prints  through  not  being  able  to  stay  with  the  frames.  I 
have  seen  it  recommended  to  judge  of  the  bronzing  of  the 
deep  shades,  but  that  merely  indicates  a  strong  silver  bath. 
I  judge  principally  by  the  lights  and  partly  by  the  general 
appearance.  The  print  should  be  about  a  third  darker 
than  it  is  to  remain  when  finished,  but  this  depends  much 
on  light,  paper,  and  chemicals.     I  like  to  finish  a  lot  of 

S Tints  witnin  two  days  from  sensitising — not  that  the  pa^er 
iscolonrs,  but.  if  kept  long,  the  metal  spots  seem  to  delight 
in  appearing  in  the  skies  on  one's  mo3t  perfect  pieces  of 
paper,  and  this  is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  otherwise 
snooetsfhl  methods  of  keeping  sensitive  paper  white. 

Suppose^  now,  we  have  a  lot  of  prints  to  finish.    Wash 


them  in  two  dishes  of  water,  and  save  it  for  the  silver,  and 
then  wash  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  running  water.  I  use 
the  final  washing  trough  for  this  purpose.  The  toning 
solution  is  the  acetate  bath  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  solution  and  thirty  grains  of  acetate  ot  soda  in  ten 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  gold  must  not  be  very  acid, 
and  it  should  be  added  to  the  acetate  solution  at  least  a 
day  before  use ;  but  if  you  have  forgotten  the  gold  until 
the  prints  are  ready  for  toning,  then  boil  the  gold  in  a  test- 
tube  with  a  little  powdered  chalk  and  a  few  grains  of 
acetate  of  soda,  and  add  to  the  bath.  My  practice  is  to  add 
to  the  above  half-a-grain  of  chloride  of  gold  for  every 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned,  and  I  make  the  addition  when 
the  paper  is  sensitised. 

Now,  having  the  untoned  prints  in  a  dish  of  water 
alongside  the  dish  of  toning  solution,  have  a  gas  flame  at 
the  side  of  the  toning  dish  farthest  from  you,  and  let  the 
light  be  BO  shaded  that  it  falls  on  the  prints,  but  not  on  the 
eye,  or  you  will  soon  have  partial  colour-blindness.  The 
eye  and  flame  should  each  be  about  eighteen  inches  from 
centre  of  dish,  and  about  two  feet  from  one  another.  Now 
immerse  the  prints  one  by  one,  and  do  not  have  above  six 
small  or  two  large  prints  in  at  once;  turn  them  over  and 
over  till  they  begin  to  tone,  and  always  lift  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reddest  end  of  the  print  is  in  the  solution 
the  longest  time. 

The  toning  is  always  first  visible  in  the  lights  and  light 
tones.  In  the  case  of  landscapes  the  distance  for  the  sky 
printed  quickly  from  a  thin  negative  is  always  of  so  warm 
a  tone  that  it  looks  red  in  the  gold  solution.  The  toning 
will  be  about  right  when  the  print  looks  as  it  should  do 
when  finished  at  the  near  end  of  the  dish ;  but  if  pushed 
nearer  the  light  or  taken  into  daylight  it  will  look  nsarly 
as  red  as  ever.  Now  put  it  back  in  the  dish  of  water  and 
agitate  well,  not  with  the  fingers  only,  but  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand,  as  if  slapping  something.  I  used  to  get  very 
good  tones  by  reddening  the  prints  with  salt  water  before 
toning,  but  it  retarded  that  operation  very  much ;  I  now 
get  the  same  effect  by  salting  after  toning,  but  the  tone 
must  be  carried  a  trifle  deeper,  as  in  this  case  they  do  noc 
tone  any  more  in  the  hypo.,  though  it  blackens  the  prints  a 
little  by  dissolving  out  more  or  less  of  the  red  organic 
silver  compound,  according  to  the  strength  of  hypo,  and 
time  of  immersion  in  it.  If  the  salt  be  not  used  after 
toning,  the  prints  must  be  very  thoroughly  washed  before 
fixing,  for  which  I  use  three  ounces  of  sodic  hyposulphite  to 
a  pint  of  water  for  every  sheet  of  paper  to  be  fixbd.  Two  or 
three  years  since  I  used  only  two  ounces  to  the  pint,  and 
the  prints  have  not  shown  the  faintest  trace  of  fading, 
discolouration,  or  imperfect  fixation  yet;  but  I  use  the 
stronger  solution  to  save  time.  The  prints  are  not  allowed 
to  rest  in  the  hypo.,  but  are  lifted  up,  drained,  and 
immersed,  one  after  the  other,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Thu 
time  of  immersion  varies  from  ten  minutes  to  not  more  than 
twenty.  If  a  print  be  dark  in  tone  it  is  removed  beforo 
those  of  a  warmer  tone,  for  the  longer  a  print  is  fixed  the 
blacker  the  tone  will  be.  Fixing  by  artificial  light  makes 
the  prints  more  permanent,  and  enables  one  to  remove 
them  from  the  bath  before  the  tone  gets  too  Mack  after 
fixing. 

I  wash  rapidly  in  three  or  four  dishes  of  water,  and  after 
that  for  twelve  hours  in  running  water,  for  which  I  have  a 
black-varnished,  wooden  trough  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
eleven  wide,  and  three  or  four  deep.  One  end  is  aslant, 
like  the  bow  of  a  punt,  and  the  water  ppreads  itself  by 
falling  on  this,  moving  the  prints  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  somehow  wriggle  their  tails,  swim  up  to  tho  water 
supply,  and  seldom  go  against  tho  zinc  g^id  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  dish,  which  is  about  half-an-inch  lower  than  the 
inlet  end.  I  can  wash  two  dozen  12  by  10  prints  at  once 
with  this  contrivance.  When  sufficiently  washed  they  are 
rinsed  in  a  dish  of  filtered  water,  drawn  over  a  glass  rod, 
and  pot  between  clean  calico  cloths  to  dry.  I  do  not 
believe  in  blotting-paper,  as  it  cannot  be  washed. 
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Prints  oagbt  nerer  to  be  moanted  on  white  boards,  as  th« 
Hgbt  aad  delicate  tones  are  not  shown  to  soch  advantage  as 
on  a  tinted  moant.  If  a  piciare  have  not  sufficient  light  in 
itself  its  absence  will  be  more  oonspicaoas  by  a  sarroanding 
of  white,  and  there  is  more  chance  of  white  card  containing 
injarious  chemicals. 

The  tone  of  prints  for  framing  and  glazing  should  always 
be  warmer  and  lighter  printed  than  those  to  be  monnted 
odIt.  1  have  framed  prints  that  were  nearly  red,  bat  when 
under  glass  they  looked  a  dark  purple.    Prints  from  under- 


Herschers  comparison,  it  oocnrred  to  me  thai  an  instrument 
made  to  perform  refraction  mechanically  would  be  useful  in 
teaching  optics,  and  that  such  a  contrivance  would  only 
require  a  pair  of  wheels  running  on  a  table,  into  and  out  of 
a  resisting  medium.     After  a  number  of  trials,  made  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  B.  Knight,  a  simple  arrangement  has  been 
completed,   which   answers  satisfactorily   in  showing  the 
behaviour  of  a  ray  of  light  under  the  various  circumstances 
of  ordinal y  refraction.     Pieces  of  a  thick  piled  velvety  plash 
known  as  **  imitation  sealskin  "  are  cut  out  to  represent  the 


exposed  negatives  should  never  have  a  dark  tone,  as  it  makes   sections  of  a  thick  plate,  a  prism,  a  convex  and  a  concave 
them  look  heavy ;  but  a  good  black  tone  improves  a  flat   lens,  and  glued  on  to  smootn  boards.    The  runner  consists 


8nl>ject  wonderfully,  and  it  is  always  easily  got  on  prints 
produced  in  a  weak  light. 

For  mounting  1  use  a  mixture  of  fish  glue  and  starch. 
The  gelatine  is  first  swollen,  then  dissolved  by  warming, 
and  the  starch,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  is  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  well.  I  consider  this  superior  to  glue  or  starch 
alone. 

have  not  practised  photography  long  enough  to  have 
any  faded  prints;  the  only  ones  which  have  discoloured  are 
ny  very  early  attempts,  or  bad  ones  not  worth  much  care  in 
finishing.  I  think  a  carefully -finished  print  tolerably 
permanent  if  it  be  kept  dry  and  out  of  the  reach  of  acid  or 
sulphurous  fumes.  I  have  found  that  the  iodine  method  of 
removing  hypo,  reduces  the  print,  and  lead  salts  spoil  the 
tone,  so  water  will  have  to  serve  till  there  is  something 
better  foond.  I  used  to  sponge  my  prints,  and  so  wash  them 
qoickly  and  thoroughly  with  very  little  water,  but  the 
bbottr  is  too  great  if  you  have  many  prints,  though  if  oqj 
or  two  we  wanted  ouickly  nothing  U  better.  The  washing 
watMT  sboald  never  be  warm— say  not  above  70"  Fahxeoheit. 


BEPBAGTION  OP  LIGHT  MECHANICALLY 

ILLCJSTBATED.* 

Br    KDWAEO  B.    TTLOE. 

Ib  preparing  an  elementary  Jectaro  on  light,  intended  to  be 

Sivenat  the  Tannton  College  Sobool,  I  have  had  to  consider 
o»  beet  to  explain  the  somewhat  abstruse  principle  of 
optical  refraction.    It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Uerscbel,  in  the 
sixth  of  his  "  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Snbjecto,'' 
giving  the  explanation  of  refraotion  on  the  undulatory 
theory,  describes  it  as  being  "exceedinglf  simple."    The 
faot^  iSy  however,  that  it  involves  conceptions  of  wave- 
motion,  difficult  for  any  but  advanced  students,  and  even 
they  feel  grateful  to  the  eminent  physicist  for  the  help 
afforded  by  a  familiar  illustration  with  which  he  follows  it. 
He  desires  his  readers  to  imagine  a  line  of  soldiers  marching 
across  a  tract  of  coantry  divided  at  a  straight  boundary 
into  two  regions,  the  one  level  ground  suited  for  marching, 
the  other  rough  and  diflkalt  to  walk  over.    Now  if  the  line 
of  soldiers  march  with  their  line  of  front  oblique  to  the 
boundary,  the  men  on  the  side  just  engaged  in  the  heavy 
ground  will  be  retarded  as  soon  as  they  cross  into  it,  so  that 
if  the  line  be  kept  unbroken,   the  consequence  most  be 
a  change  of  front,  which  will  leave  the  whole  body  of  men 
marching  across  the  heavy  ground  in  a  new  direction^in  a 
word,  their  direction  of  march  will  have  been  refracted. 
Now  the  light-wavti  emitted  from  a  radiant  point  being 
compared  to  the  cirolea  spreading  frop  a  stone  thrown  into 
a  Dond,  it  is  easily  andentood  how  a  sensibly  straight  portion 
of  such  a  light-wave,  pMsing  obliquely  from  one  medium  to 
another  of  different  resistance,  wUl  be  rofraoted  in  a  new 
direction.    Thia  simple  ooaoeption  of  change  of  front  is  at 
once  apprehended    by  the   learner,  to  whom    refraction 
thenceforth  oeasM  to  be  a  molecular  mysUry,  and  beoomes  an 
intelligible  mechanical  act  dependent  on  the  resistance  of 
Jfo  *7P  mM%  and  the  form  of  their  limiting  surface. 
Probably  no  point  in  all  Herschers  lectures  has  fiked  itself 
«  w  woniory  of  so  many  intelligent  readers. 
In  foUoiring  up  the  train  of  thought  started  by  Sir  John 


•  JfelMTt* 


of  a  pair  of  boxwood  wheels  mounted  loosely  on  a  stout  iron 
axle,  and  is  trundled  across  the  board,  or,  still  better,  the 
board  itself  is  tilted  op,  and  the  runner  let  ffo  in  the  proper 
starting  direction.  The  following  figures  show  the  path  of 
the  wheels,  always  from  right  to  left  of  the  page. 

In  fig.  1  the  runner  starting  from  A  en  ten  the  rectangle 
of  velvet  at  B,  where,  its  left  wheel  being  first  retarded,  it 
sbiftii  round  into  the  direction  B  C,  till  it  reacnes  C,  where 
the  left  wheel  first  emerging  gaini  on  the  right,  so  as  to 
bring  back  the  runner  to  the  ultimata  direcrion  C  D.     This 


Fsg.2. 


illustrates  the  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  in  entaring  and 
quitting  parallel  plane  surfaces  of  a  resisting  medium,  such 
as  a  plate  of  glass.  When  the  runner  enters  at  right 
angles  to  the  boundary,  its  direction  is,  of  course,  un- 
changed, as  with  the  ray  of  light. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  path  (ABCD)  of  the  mnner  across  a 
triangle,  corresponding  with  the  course  of  a  ray  traversing 
a  prism.  Also,  by  causing  the  runner  to  enter  at  about  a 
right  angle  near  E.  a  direction  is  given  to  it  which,  if  the 
surface  of  the  board  and  the  triangle  were  similar  as  to 
resistance,  would  make  it  emerge  near  F,  at  a  small  an^Ie 
to  the  side.  But  the  left  wheel  passing  on  to  the  smootii 
surface  gains  so  much  on  the  right  wheel,  still  in  the 
velvet,  that  the  axle  slews  round,  the  left  wheel  re-enters 
the  Velvet,  and  the  runoer  goes  off  in  the  direction  FG,  thus 
illustrating  the  total  reflection  irhich  takes  place  when  a 
ray  of  light  is  directed  to  emerge  very  obliquely  from  a 
more  into  a  less  resisting  medium,  m  from  a  glass  prism, 
or  a  surface  of  water,  into  air. 

llie  action  of  the  double-convex  lens  in  causing  parallel 
or  divergent  rays  to  converge,  is  shown  by  the  path  of  the 
runner  in  fig.  3,  which  requires  no  further  explanation  ; 
nor  does  that  corresponding  to  the    divergent  action  of 


the  double-concave  lens  (fig.  4).  By  starting  two  moners 
at  ooce  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  board,  so  as  to 
travene  the  upper  and  lower  parte  of  the  convex  lens,  tbey 
are  made  to  ma  into  OM  another,  thna  iilnstrating  tlia 
meeting  of  rays  in  a  (ooua. 
Lastly,  by  using  two  ronneia  with  wheab  of  diflmai 
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diametera,  as  the  refraction  depends  oq  the  resistanoe  to  the 

wheels  by  the  velvet,  the  apparatus  maj    be  so  iocHned  as 

o  shoir  plainly  their  conseqaeut   difiference  of  refractive 


angles.  The  courses  of  the  two  are  seen  in  fig.  5.  This 
experiment,  however,  requires  some  nicety  of  arrangment. 

Now  the  separation  of  rays  of  different  ref ran  gi  oil  ties  by 
a  prism  being  dae  to  a  like  cause,  this  experimeut  serves  to 
illustrate  mechanically  the  decomposition  of  white  light. 
Let  the  large-wheeled  runner  represent  the  red  ray,  and  the 
small- wheeled  runner  the  violet  ray,  the  principle  of  the 
prismatic  opectrum  becomes  at  once  evident. 

For  the  information  of  any  who  may  wish  to  reproduce  this 
simple  apparatus,  I  may  state  the  dimensions  I  have  found 
convenient.  The  wheels  may  be  If  in.  and  2  ii}.,  with 
rounded  edges,  mounted  on  a  nearly  half-inch  iron  axle, 
turned  down  to  |-  in.  at  the  ends.  The  boards  may  be 
2  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  6in.,  with  velvet  on  each  side.  It  is  con- 
venient to  place  the  velvet  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  board  to 
leave  room  at  the  other  for  starting  the  runner ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  the  velvet  so  as  to  present  a  good  re- 
sisting surface,  as  this  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  pile. 
In  using  the  apparatus  for  teaching,  care  in  manipulation 
is  required  to  neutralise  the  defects  of  the  texture.  Some 
kinds  of  '*  Utrecht  velvet,"  to  be  had  from  the  upholsterers, 
are  more  uniform  than  the  "  imitation  seal -skin,"  and  thus 
work  more  equally,  but  their  effect  is  not  so  striking.  Wet 
sand  will  answer  equally  well  with  the  velvet,  if  metal 
wheela  be  used. 

^ttmt  g  stents. 

CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAH  M'CRAW. 

The  following  specification  of  a  method  of  producing 
various  novel  effects  in  photography  was  completed  some 
time  since,  but  its  publication  in  our  columns  has  been 
delayed : — 

"This  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  chromo-photo- 
graphs  b^  the  combined  processes  of  printing,  colouring,  and  trans- 
&mng — in  other  words,  to  the  makmg  of  pictures  combining  the 
fideli^  of  the  photograph  with  the  character,  quality,  and  appear- 
ance of  an  artistic  painting  in  oil  colours,  and  that  with  the  facili- 
ties of  production  of  ordinary  photography. 

**  In  carrying  out  my  invention  I  use  ordinaiy  negatives,  but  I 
do  not  use  ordmaiy  paper  prints. 

"  The  Printrng,-^  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  produce  a  print 
or  copy  from  a  negative  that  is  independent  of  or  that  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  gkss  or  paper  or  other  temporary  support  necessary 
to  its  formation.  For  tnis  purpose  I  coat  one  side  oi  a  glass  plate 
with  eollodio-chloride  of  silver,  having  a  good  body  of  collodion, 
and  having  dried  and  fumed  the  surface  with  ammonia  I  print 
strongly  and  tone  the  image,  if  necessary,  with  solutions  of  all  or 
any  or  either  of  the  chlorides  of  gold,  platina,  and  sodium.  With 
these  three  the  operator,  with  a  little  practice,  can  produce  a 
picture  of  almost  any  tone  or  colour,  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  or 
combinations  of  IheuL 

'*  To  describe  another  suitable  method : — I  coat  a  plate  of  glass 
with  plain  collodion,  and  immerse  in  water  for  some  minutes ;  I 
then  pour  over  this  wet  surface  a  mixture  of  honey,  albumen,  and 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  about  equal 
parts  of  each,  or  I  use  other  well-known  substitutes,  such  as  sugar, 
^um,  and  bichromate  of  ammonia.  This  prepared  plate  is  dried 
at  the  fire  in  darkness,  and  after  exposure  to  light  nnder  a  posi* 
tSte  ^hoto^ph  colour  in  powder  is  apphed  with  a  soft  brush  to 


develop  the  picture.  It  is  now  immersed  in  water,  slightly 
acidulated  ^vitli  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia 
in  the  water  serve  the  same  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  yellow 
chromate.  This  pictme  when  dry  is  ready  for  the  next  process. 
For  pictures  of  this  kind,  instead  of  using  a  negative,  I  employ  a 
positive,  or  print  from  a  negative  obtained  with  collodio-chloride 
of  silver,  as  already  described. 

'*  There  are  many  other  well-known  methods  or  processes  for 
producing  prints  suitable  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  ordinary 
photographic  collodion  processes,  wet  or  dry,  including  enlarge- 
ments by  the  camera,  the  carbon  process,  the  Woodbuiy  process, 
or  by  any  other  method  by  which  a  photographic  copy  can  be 
made  that  has  the.  same  or  a  similar  appearance  on  ei^er  side 
when  produced  upon  glass.  Having  obtamed  the  print  on  glass  I 
proceed  to  the 

"  Painting. — ^I  use  the  artist's  oil  colours  mixed  with  Japan  gold 
size,  or  other  quick  driers  for  saving  time.  I  can  also  use  water 
colours  to  begin  with,  as  in  the  case  of  a  portrait,  for  colouring  the 
lips,  articles  of  jewellery,  or  for  remedying  spots  or  defecU,  as 
this  can  be  dried  at  once.  I  then  paint  over  the  whole  with  the 
appropriate  local  colours  of  the  parts,  and  the  painting  may  be 
completed  at  once.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  effect  is  to  be 
observed  from  the  other  side,  which  can  be  readily  done  when  the 
picture  is  on  glass.  After  a  little  piactice,  however,  in  this  way 
some  of  my  assistants  prefer  to  apply  the  colour  to  the  film  photo- 
graph supported  on  paper  and  removed  from  the  glass  by  pasting 
white  paper  on  the  film,  using  starch,  sugar,  or  gelarine,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these  in  water.  This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  can  readilv 
be  removed  from  the  glass  at  any  time  by  slightly  moistening  it 
again.  This  has  the  advantage,*with  others  to  be  after  noted,  of 
giving  the  picture  in  its  true  relative  positions  when  finished  in  the 
case  of  direct  prints  on  glass  from  negatives  being  used. 

**  Tramferring, — ^The  picture  when  dry  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  canvas,  or  any  other  suitable  suriace  or  material,  and  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  in  the  condition  of  a  picture  ready  to  be  lined, 
which  is  an  ordinary  operation  of  the  picture  liner.  I  smear  the 
painted  surface  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  canvas  with  what  is 
kaown  to  picture  liners  as  Iming  paste  (a  mixture  of  glue  and 
fiour  and  Venice  turpentine),  the  two  pasted  surfaces  being 
pressed  together.  The  excess  of  paste  is  expelled  by  passing  over 
it  a  smoothing  iron  heated  to  about  130^,  and  soon  after  the 
picture  readily  parts  from  the  glass.  It  may  be  remsrked  that  if 
the  picture  be  removed  from  the.  glass  whilst  still  warm  and  moist, 
a  diUler  surface  is  got  than  when  the  picture  is  not  detached  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  it  then  receives  or  partakes  of  the  qoslity  of 
the  surface  or  its  support,  whether  doll  or  polished.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  painting  the  film 
as  still  adhering  to  glass;  but  in  man^  cases  it  is  an  advantage 
to  use  the  paper  supported  film  for  painting  on,  as  in  the  case 
of  transferring  the  picture  to  a  rigid  surface,  such  as  a  panel ;  and 
it  becomes  very  important,  when  a  number  of  copies  of  the  same 
subject  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  reproducing  works  of  art, 
as  the  colours  can  liien  be  applied  by  chromo-lithography  or  other 
known  mechanical  means,  and  when  the  picture  has  been  trimmed 
at  the  edges  and  transferred  with  the  painted  side  down,  as 
already  explained,  to  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  permanent  support, 
the  paper  temporarily  covering  the  picture  is  easily  removed  by 
passing  over  it  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water. 

"  By  another  application  of  the  same  principle  I  can  produce 
vitrified  enamel  chromo-photographs.  In  carrymg  out  this  part 
of  my  invention  I  produce  a  vitrenable  film  photograph  by  either 
of  the  well-known  methods  known  severally  as  Qrune's  method 
and  the  dusting-on  process.  I  now  cut  from  a  large  globe  of 
blown,  thin,  soft  glass  a  piece  of  the  required  a'ze  and  shape ;  I 
cover  the  convex  side  with  this  film,  and  altSi-  filling  up  the 
concave  with  stucco,  I  subject  this  to  heat  in  the  muffle  of  an 
enameller's  furnace.  When  cool,  I  paint  this  picture  with  appro- 
priate enamel  colours,  and  again  fire.  This  thm  glass,  bearing  the 
painted  picture,  is  returned  to  the  muffle  picture  side  down,  and 
allowed  to  fall  over  a  white  enamel  surface  prepared  to  receive  it. 
The  edges  can  now  be  grooved  and  polished  to  fit  any  setting. 

<*  Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  inventiOD,  and  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would  observe  that  I 
do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  details  herein  described,  as 
they  may  be  modified  as  circumstances  may  require ;  but  what  I 
claim  as  novel,  an  1  desire  to  be  secured  to  me  by  the  herein- 
before in  part  recited  Letters  Patent  is,  t^e  production  of 
chromo-photographs  by  introducing  colours  bstweea  the  photo- 
graph and  its  support,  such  photographs  being  embodisa  in  a 
transferable  transparent  fikn  or  medium,  the  snpptct  bwig 
opaque.'' 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPUIC  SOCIETY. 

When  during  the  American  war  the  subject  of  the  coming 
Presidential    election    was    engaging    public    attention, 
Abraham  Lincoln  suggested  the  impolicy  of  unnecessary 
change  in  the  executiye  dunng  a  time  of  such  national 
disturbance,  and  gare  point  to  his  advice  by  relating  an 
anecdote  illustrating  the  impolicy  of  *' swapping  horses 
whilst  crossing  a  stream.*'     The  Photographic  Society 
has  been  experiencing  something  of  this  impolicy.      It 
has  had  occasion,  unfortunately,  to  change  some  portion 
of   its  executire   at    the  rery  time   it  was   modifying 
its  constitution,  its  laws,  and  its  mode  of  action.    The 
best   of   intentions    and    the  greatest  ability   will   not 
always  compensate  for  lack  of  experience.    The  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  voting  papers  is  a  proceeding  entirely 
novel,  and  neither  precedent  nor  definite  instructions  ex- 
isted as  a  precise  guide.    There  are  exceptional  condi- 
tions that  need  special  explanation,  which  is  lacking.    And 
in  relation  to  those  papers  sent  oat,  we  have  had  many 
letters,  some  making  complaint  and  protest,  more  a  iking  for 
explanations.  Thevoting  papcraare,  unfortunately,  scarcely 
sutficiently  explanatory.    The  instructions  do  not  make 
it  clear  that  a  complete  staff  of  ofiicers  require  electing  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  if  the  member  refer  to  the  law 
touching  election  of  officers  for  guidance,  he  will  find  that, 
according   to  law,  nine  new  officers  only  are  required 
annually ;    namely,    president,     one     vice-president,    a 
treasurer,  and  six  members  of  council.    On  this  occasion, 
as  all  officers  retire,  all  the  places  must  be  refilled.    All 
members  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  vote  for  eighteen 
members  of  council,  a  treasurer,  three  vice-presi  lents,  and 
a  president ;  but  should  they,  from  doubt  or  want  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  suitability  of  the  candidates,  nrefer  to 
vote  for  a  few  names  only,  such  limitation  wul  not  in 
any  degree  invalidate  the  votes  for  those  actually  selected. 
Another  point  of  not  less  importance  occurs  in  relation  to 
the  retiring  officers,  who,  in  the  voting  papers,  are  only 
given  as  retiring  officers,  without  any  intimation  that  they 
are  eligible  for  re-election ;  and  from  this  fact,  and  the 
mode  of  printing  their  names,  it  does  not  seem  with  any 
certainty  to  appear  that  they  are  really  issued  as  candidates 
for  otiice.    The  very  fact  that  some  of  them  are  definitely 
nominated  for  election,  whiUt  others  are  not,  gives  further 
colour  to  thtfl  supposition.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  all  the  retiring  officers  arc  eligible  for  re- 
election to  the  offices  they  have  individual! v  held,  without 
any  personal  nomination  whatever,  and  all  those  printed  as 
'*  retiring  '*  are,  in  truth,  printed  so  solely  in  order  to  place 
them  as  oaodidates  for  rc-elaction. 

Another  form  of  complaint  has  reached  us  from  sereral 
oomspondaots,  bat  it  is  one  upim  which  we  can  say  bat 


little  here.  It  is  complained  that  members  who  have  not 
paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year,  befor*  Ihe 
annpal  meeting  will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting ; 
and  it  is  complained  that,  without  previous  intimation, 
notices  to  that  effect,  in  place  of  voting  papers,  have 
been  sent  to  many  members.  As  such  a  course  appears  to 
be  in  conformity  with  law,  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  One  correspondent  asks  if  it  is  ascertained  that 
*^  every  nominator  has  paid  his  subscription  before  he 
nominates,  and  if  it  will  be  ascertained  that  every  officer 
has,  in  like  manner,  met  his  obligations  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  assume  office.**  On  these  points  the  law  says 
nothing.  We  can  merely  regret  the  questionable  and  offen- 
sive operation  Of  a  Law  which  has  been  many  years  in  exist- 
ence, but  which  has  not  before,  we  believe,  under  similar 
circumstances,  been  applied,  and,  we  may  add,  will  pro- 
bably not  be  applied  again  when  once  ittention  to  its  im- 
policy has  been  eddied.  After  the  next  annual  meeting  it 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  inconveniences  and 
uncertainties  caused  by  modification 'of  law  and  usage  will 
cease. 


LICHTDRUCK  PRINllNG  WITHOUr  A  PRESS. 

Captain  Delaunoy  has  published  in  the  BuiUtin  Beige  a 
report  upon  Jacobsen  s  process  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  without  the  aid  of  a  press.  In  the  first  place  a 
carbon  print  is  obtained  upon  a  provisional  support  of 
glass  or  mettd.  This  support  is  coated  with  a  thin 
varnish,  which  facilitates  the  transfer  of  the  prints  subse- 
quently ;  that  recommended  is  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of 
gum-dammar  in  benzole.  The  developed  picture  is  allowed 
to  dry,  and  a  margin  of  wax  is  applied  all  round.  A  solu- 
tion made  up  according  to  the  undermentioned  formula 
is  prepared : — 

Gelatine    2  parts 

Gum  arable  I  part 

Glycerine  ...        ...        ...        ...  I   ,f 

Water       o  parts 

The  gum  is  dissolved  first,  and  then  the  gelatine  is  added. 
When  the  latter  has  swollen  sufficiently,  the  whole  is 
warmed  in  a  water  bath,  until  copipletely  dissolved.  The 
Folution  is  then  filtered  through  damp  muslin,  and  the 
glycerine  added.  This  liquid  is  poured  upon  the  carbon 
print  in  such  thickness  that  the  nlm,  after  it  is  set,  is  al- 
most four  to  five  millimetres  thick.  So  that  the  gelatine 
may  spread  the  better,  and  shall  not  cool  too  quickly,  the 
plate  IS  warmed  during  the  application  of  the  solution. 

As  soon  as  the  film  has  become  perfectly  cool,  it  may 
be  removed  from  the  plate,  but  it  is  better  to  postpone  the 
operation  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  for  then  it  increases 
in  solidity.  The  margin  of  wax  is  removed,  and  the  film 
is  carefully  and  gradually  lifted  off.  The  pigment  picture 
remains  in  the  gelatine  film.  If  this  print  is  now  inked, 
an  impression  may  be  obtained  by  merely  employing  an 
india-rubber  scraper. 

Sometimes,  on  nrst  applying  the  ink,  the  colouring  mat- 
ter remains  adherent  to  the  whole  of  the  film.  This  does 
not  matter  much,  however.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
move the  colour  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  to  moisten 
the  film  with  a  damp  sponge,  when  it  will  be  found,  after 
rolling  a  second  time,  that  the  ink  only  adheres  to  the 
shadows.  In  inking  up,  either  the  ordinnry  lithographic 
roller  may  bo  used,  or  a  glass  tube  ground  on  the  surface. 
The  roller  is  coated  with  ink  by  passing  tt  over  a  gelatine 
plate  once  or  twice,  produced  in  the  same  way  as  above 
mdicated,  and  coated  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
printer*s  ink  with  one  part  of  lithographic  vamisn  and  a 
few  drops  of  turpentine. 

A  few  sheets  of  paper  and  an  india-rubber  scraper,  sneh 
as  is  employed  in  caroon  printing,  is  all  the  appairmtas  re* 
quired  for  printing.  Yon  proceed  as  follows :— The  gela- 
tine film  carrying  the  carbon  print  is  placed  upon  an  even 
■orfaoe.    It  is  slightly  motsteDed,  and  the  excf  of  wafea 
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19  lemoyed  with  a  wet  sponge.  Only  the  gelatine  absorbs 
the  moisture ;  the  carbon  print  repels  it,  and  takes  up  in- 
stead tho  fatty  ink. 

After  the  roller  has  been  inked,  it  is  passed  over  the 
picture  until  it  has  deposited  sufficient  ink.  If  the  ink 
attaches  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  film,  it  is  a 
sign  that  too  much  yarnish'  has  been  added  to  the  ink. 
When  the  carbon  picture  has  been  well  inked — a  circum- 
stance that  is  soon  apparent  after  a  little  practice — a  sheet 
of  paper  is  put  upon  it,  and  rubbed  two  or  three  times 
over  with  the  india-rubber  scraper.  The  paper  is  then 
t:iken  off  the  image,  inked  once  more,  and  a  second  sheet 
of  paper  adjustiS,  when  another  print  is  secured.  The 
printing-  goes  on  till  the  whole  of  the  film  becomes 
blackened,  and  then  a  moist  sponge  is  passed  over,  and  the 
work  may  begin  again. 

You  must  not  press  too  firmly  on  the  film,  else  the  pic- 
ture will  sink  in,  and  no  more  colour  can  be  applied  ;  in 
this  case  the  film  must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  work  may  be  proceeded  with  once  more. 

The  process  gives  very  good  results  in  the  case  of  black 
and  white  prints,  but  not  if  half  tones  have  to  be  repro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  prints  of  the  latter  nature  have 
been  produced  in  this  way,  which  give  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process  in  this  direction. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  process,  if  but  the  only  one, 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  lines  straight,  for  the  warm 
gelatine  poured  upon  the  pigment  picture  dissolves  away 
the  edges  of  the  line  and  (Sistorts  them.  We  are  in  the 
hope  of  proposing  in  a  little  while  some  means  of  over- 
coming this  defect  in  the  process. 


AN  ALBUMENIZER'S  LAMENT. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Albuhentzed  paper !  Thy  name  strikes  not  unpleasantly 
on  the  ear;  tby  smooth  and  polished  surface  assuredly 
deceives  the  eye  if  thou  are  aught  but  innocent.  Yet 
manifold  are  ^the  woes  that,  like  foul  fiends,  lurk  in  thy 
spotless  texture,  and  which,  anon,  will  make  men  stamp 
with  rage  ere  they  consign  thee  to  the  fiames  as  a  worthless 
thing,  a  worker  of  ^deousness  and  mystery.  Nursed  in 
all  tenderness,  handled  with  care,  thou  wert  bathed  in 
costly  extracts,  composed  of  the  most  precious  metals. 
Well  watched,  thou  hast  basked  in  the  sun,  and  on  thy 
surface  were  printed,  by  an  invisible  agency,  pictures  of 
beauty,  which,  in  their  pristine  purity,  were  viewed  with 
feelings  of  hopefulness.  Alas!  to  be  exchanged  for 
despair  when,  trom  the  final  water  bath  thou  perchance 
may  emerge  stricken  with  leprosy,  covered  with  spots,  a 
useless  and  sodden  deceiver,  fitted  only  to  perish  by  fire, 
or  to  be  trampled  under  foot  in  a  ditch  I  Say,  then,  ye 
initiated,  "Why — wherefore — what  can  this  mean?" 
Say :  can  it  be  that  these  evils  have  none  other  remedy 
besides  fault-finding  with  the  paper  ?  -  Columns,  counted 
in  the  aggregrate,  represent  many  volumes  that  have  been 
written  on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  albumenized  paper. 
Perplexed  photographers  have  in  various  ways  received 
instruction,  and  have  been  recommended  to  try  now  this, 
now  that — ^in  all,  no  end  of  formulsa ;  whilst  albumenizers 
have  been  lect!ired — often  well  scolded— and  from  them 
has  been  demanded  that  philosopher's  stone,  the  secrets  of 
salting,  which  presented,  leave  the  consumers  as  wise  as 
before.  Most  certainly  the  secret  is  theirs  for  the  asking, 
but  they  can  find  no  relief  in  their  knowledge ;  and  although 
this  ado,  this  groaning  and  chaff,  have  grown  stale  by  long 
usage,  the  fact  needs  no  argument  that  we  have  entered 
upon  anotber  new  year  with  indisputable  evidence  before 
us  that  the  printing  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  the 
majority  of  printers  just  nothing.  The  same  kind  of 
faults,  repetitions  of  failure,  blind  reliance  on  formulas, 
ignorance  of  principles,  helplessness  under  trifling  diffi- 
cnitiaa,  the  lame  eagwaeaa  to  saddle  with  all  sins  of  com- 


mission and  omission    the  much  abused,  but  frequently 
innocent,  paper.. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune — or,  in  some  respects,  mis- 
fortune— to  have  written  on  printing  matte  >s  somewhat 
considerably,  I  feel  that  1  at  least  must  have  failed  as  a 
teacher,  otiierwise  my  pupils  are  dullards  and  unteachable, 
and  the  space  I  from  time  to  time  occupy  in  the  pages  of 
the  News  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
giving  publicity  to  more  valuable  matters.  Truly  I  often 
have  noted  in  the  teachings  of  others  the  same  facts  and 
phenomena  which  my  pen  pointed  out  and  described  years 
ago.  1  care  not,  however,  to  waste  time  in  reclaiming  dis- 
coveries, as  I  am  .one  among  those  who  believe  that 
thoughts,  like  cart  wheels,  might  accidentally  move  in 
one  rut. 

Manufacturers  of  albumenized  papers,  although  a  sus- 
pected race,  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  are  sometimes 
painted;  and  who  can  measure  the  task  they  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  perform?  They  have  a  host  of 
fastidious  patrons  to  please,  and  if  their  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  feat  ever  turned  out  successful,  the  victor 
would  be  only  one  remove  from  the  Pope,  and  his  Holi- 
ness, you  must  know,  is  infallible !  "  Kap,  rap."  The 
postman  has  placed  in  my  hands  some  half-a-dozen  orders 
for  paper.  One  asks  for  black  tones,  another  purple  and 
warm.  The  paper  must  be  thick,  must  be  thin,  must  in 
texture  be  fine,  must  be  coarse,  must  give  a  vigorous  print. 
Another  must  have  sent  him  a  paper  capable  of  yielding 
a  delicate  image ;  *'  and  pray  do  uot  forget  to  write  out 
your  very  best  formula."  A  writer  in  the  Corras .  -ondence 
columns  of  the  News  some  time  since  protested  against 
this  anxious  inquiry  for  instructions  of  the  albumenizer. 
Blessings  on  so  useful  a  friend.  I  fear,  however,  that  his 
instructions,  like  my  own,  passed  unnoticed ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  no  nnusual  thing  with  me  to  receive  applications  for 
advice  which  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  days  to  give 
all  the  details  in  writing.  To  present  my  case  as  I  view  it, 
in  language  candid  and  plain,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  whiist  too  much  is.demanded  of  the  paper 
vendors,  too  little  is  known  by  printers  of  those  principles 
on  which  depend  that  success  which  makes  satisfactory 
the  paper  those  vendors  supply.  Such  being  the  plain 
truths  attached  to  the  case,  I  purpose,  with  a  view  of 
driving  the  fact  closer  home,  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, exposing,  pro  bono  publico^  the  secrets  of  an  albumen- 
izer^s  trade. 

First  the  raw  material  known  as  unprepared  paper.  Ah  ! 
in  this  matter  our  usually  enterpiising  countrymen  have 
permitted  to  slip  through  their  fingers  an  opportunity  of 
doing  «  well-paying  trade.  The  Grerman  and  French 
manufacturers  have,  however,  the  race  to  themselves,  and 
of  late  the  latter  have  been  doing  all  the  running.  For 
several  years  the  star  of  the  house  of  Steinbach  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  but  since  the  decease  of  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  bearing  that  name,  the  quality  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced at  their  mills,  both  in  colour  and  texture,  has 
gravely  deteriorated,  and  the  Rives  papers  have  now  the 
superior  demand,  so  far  as  the  EngUsh  choice  is  concerned ; 
nor  can  this  alteration  in  their  taste  be  well  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  how  admirably  the  French  makers  have 
succeeded  in  improving  their  paper ;  and  the  quality  im- 
proves with  the  growing  demand# 

For  some  time  past  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  have 
been  moving  upwards,  whilst  competition  has  driven  the 
quotations  for  albumenizisd  paper  seriously  down.  That 
in  itself  is  no  pleasant  e  xperience  for  the  hard-pressed 
producer;  but  his  troubles  go  further.  The  Germans 
having  sent  English  photographers  a  favourite  paper — 
favoured  because  of  its  extra  bright  glaze — ^the  ii^nglish 
albumenizers  are  thus  placed  between  two  stools:  they 
must  follow  suite,  or  lose  all  their  customers ;  hence,  in 
lieu  of  the  freshest  of  albumen,  which  once  was  their  boast 
and  their  pride,  they  must  perforce,  ere  they  use  it,  allow 
their  ^^bumen  to  ferment,  to  emit  a  foul  odour,  or  the 
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required  glazed  surface  lies  beyond  their  best  skill.  For 
know  ye,  O  ixmocent  photographers!  that  the  brilliant 
surface  on  your  paper,  although  set  down  in  the  advertise- 
ment as  the  product  of  albumen  extracted  from  the  freshest 
of  eggs,  is  derived  from  an  albumen  whose  original  fresh- 
ness has  been  exchanged  ere  it  was  used !  Then  it  was 
stale.  Fresh  albumen,  if  rightly  managed,  is  capable  of 
giving  a  fair  glaze,  and  can  yield  a  good  body ;  but  the 
garish  brilliancy  now  so  often  seen  in  photographic  papers, 
and  so  generally  admired,  cannot  be  produced  with  unfer- 
mentcd  albumen* 

If  the  change  of  fashion  just  now  alluded  to  entailed  no 
further  evil  than  is  engendered  by  the  mere  use  of  stale 
albumen,  practically  no  lessening  of  stability  in  the  prints 
will  probably  ensue.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in- 
numerable which  accompany  its  employment,  a  few  of 
which  it  might  be  profitable  here  to  enumerate.  *^  Tear- 
drops,^^ unequal  absorption  in  the  process  of  sensitizing, 
followed  by  blotched  prints ;  here  all  is  right,  there  a  lot  of 
circular  blurs,  with  none  but  the  faintest  traces  of  an  image 
to  be  seen.  Defects  sucl.  as  these  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
too  concentrated  silver  solution,  which  **  coagulates  "  the 
albumen  too  quickly,  giving  no  time  for  the  silver  to  com- 
bine with  the  chlorides  within. 

Next,  I  direct  attention  to  the  troubles  of  toning.  Add 
more  gold  to  the  bath,  and  thea  come  the  *^  measles.*^ 
This  defect  is  occasioned  by  an  absence  of  free  nitrate, 
which  must  be  present,  or  the  prints  cannot  satisfactorily 
tone.  And  owing  to  the  highly  polished  surface  of  a  stale 
albumen  print,  the  free  nitrate  is  washed  out  in  the  first 
washing  water.  Less  of  preliminary  washing.  If  that 
will  not  cure,  no  washing  at  all.  One  of  these  courses, 
if  adopted,  cannot  fail  of  giving  the  conditions  of  toning 
success.  • 

Next  the  blisters,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said.  To  account  for  th^  cause  of  this  evil  i 
have  only  to  add :  stale  albumen  has  an  indifferent  hold 
on  the  paper,  whose  surface  has  no  interstices  to  act  as 
safety-valves  when  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  contact  of 
fluids  of  different  densities  is  brought  into  play.  I  have 
observed  that  in  prints  on  paper  subject  to  blisters,  if  fixed 
in  a  solution  of  moderate  strength,  and  afterwards  plunged 
into  a  large  bulk  of  water,  the  blisters  form  thickly,  but 
each  so  minute  that  when  the  paper  is  dried  they  disappear 
altogether.  It  might  appear  strange  that  I  have  laid 
stress  on  the  use  of  a  large  bulk  of  water.  I  have,  how- 
ever, noticed  that  a  considerable  difference  arises  in  the 
size  of  the  blisters  when  the  prints  are  immersed  in  a  few 
pinti  of  water.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  this  increase  of 
dimensions.  I  therefore  state  the  circumstance  as  I  have 
found  it. 

In  conclusion.  My  readers  might  safely  accept  this 
description  as  their  rule :  the  higher  the  glaze,  if  not  ficti- 
tious— or,  in  other  words,  the  product*  of  rolling — the 
greater  will  be  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  working. 
A  paper  to  tone  easily  must  be  porous.  A  paper  to  print 
rapidly  must  not  be  low  salted.  A  paper  that  **  keeps  '* 
for  days  after  sensitizing  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
acidity.  A  paper  to  eive  rich  tones  must  have  a  rich 
image  to  begm  w*th.  A  paper  that  gives  brilliant  tones 
can  only  do  so  when  toned  up  with  judgment.  £veu  then 
the  chief  desideratum  must  be  a  suitable  negative  that  can 
produce  a  vigorous  image.  In  short,  the  papers  prepared 
by  most  of  our  English  albumenizers  are  capable  of  doing 
all  that  reason  can  require  of  them ;  that  is  to  sitv,  if  the 
printer  knows  how  to  guide  to  success.  The  cuckoo  cry, 
**  O  that  abominable  paper!"  has  really  grown  stale,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  this  note  of  excuse  should  be  changed. 
Given  an  evenly-albumenized  paper,  a  clean  surface,  a 
honest  **  tale,"  and  the  albnmenizer  has  done  all  that  lies 
in  his  power  to  accomplish,  liemember,  his  profit — once, 
I  admit,  great — ^is  now  driven  down  to  the  lowest  possible 

lark^    So  I  pray  you,  dear  readers,  cease  to  a^^gravate  his 
3s  by  your  over-indulgence  in  groundless  complaints. 


ENLARGED  NEGATIVES  FROM  SMALL  ONES, 
WITHOUT  A  TRANSPARENCY,  BY  THE  PLUM- 
BAGO PROCESS. 

B7   GEORGE   WILLIS. 

Singe  I  wrote  my  method  of  working  the  powder  process 
which  appeared  in  the  News,  November  20th,  I  have  made 
further  experiments  with  exactly  the  same  sensitive  solution 
as  then  state<l,  but  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  A 
plate  of  the  size  of  24  by  18  inches  was  coated  with  the 
sensitive  solution,  which  I  found  could  be  as  easily  done  as 
with  collodion,  by  using  a  long  glass  rod  to  assist  the 
solution  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  It  was  then  drained,  and 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  in  a  large  clean  box, 
in  the  dark,  for  thirty  minutes ;  then  dried  by  the  fire. 
A  thin,  good,  detailed  negative  of  the  size  of  4J  by  3J  was 
placed  in  the  holder  of  the  enlarging  camera,  which  is  a 
darkened  room  which  has  a  plank  of  wood  three  inches 
thick  planed  smoothly,  and  with  guiders  at  the  side,  and  a 
clam  pi  Qg  screw  to  fix  the  dark  side  in  its  place.  This  is 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction  pointed  to  the  sky.  After 
the  focus  was  got  sharp  on  the  ground  glass,  the  plate  was 
placed  in  the  dark  slide,  and  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes 
was  given.  The  plate  was  then  placed  face  up  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  and  a  Hrge  soft  camel-hair  brush  was  used 
to  cover  the  plate  with  plumbago.  It  was  found  to  be  too 
soft  and  thin,  which  was  the  result  of  under-exposure. 
Aoothcr  plate  was  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  exposed 
for  one  hour,  and  the  plumbago  was  rubbed  on  as  before. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes'  labour  with  the  brush  a  good 
negative  was  obtained. 

Enlarged  negatives  from  small  ones,  without  any  positive 
inter (erence,  as  in  this  case,  seem  to  me  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  methods  of  enlargemeut,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  at  present.  There  is 
one  thing  ceitain  :  that  enlargements  made  in  this  way  from 
a  good,  small,  well*detailed  negative  (rather  thin)  are 
better  modelled  and  more  true  in  their  proportions  than 
ever  can  be  hoped  for  from  large  direct  heads  taken  from 
life,  no  matter  how  good  the  lens  may  be. 

There  is  another  thing :  the  enlarged  negative  may  be 
in  its  true  position  or  reversed,  at  will  s  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  place  the  small  negative  which  wa^  you  please 
in  the  camera,  so  that  if  a  reversed  negative  is  required  it 
can  be  got  without  any  transfer  of  the  film,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  for  some  of  the  mechanical  processes.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  summer  the  exposure  will  be  reduced 
to  about  fifteen  minutes.  I  shall  experiment  further  in 
this  direction,  as  I  have  hopes  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be^ 
the  best  process  for  enlargements ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  fay  before  you  both  negatives  and  enlarged  prints 
done  by  this  process. 

FICHTNER'S  ASPIIALTE  PHOTO-ZINCO- 
GRAPHIC  PROCESS.* 
That  a  thin  film  of  a^  phalte  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  undergoes  a  cna  ige,  and  is  afterwards  less  soluble 
in  its  previous  solvent,  is  a  well-known  fact  upon  which 
many  photographic  processes  are  based.  The  sensitive 
varnish  is  prepared  by  dissolving  five  parte  of  Syrian 
asphalte  in  ninety  parts  of  benzole,  and  adding  ten  parts 
of  lavender  or  spike  oil,  and  filtering  the  same.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  asphalte  ;  those  portions 
only  should  be  chosen  which  do  not  melt  in  a  temperature 
of  90®  Reaumur,  and  which  are  difficult  to  dissolve  in 
alcohol. 

The  bensole  used  must  be  8(?parated  by  distilUtion  from 
the  more  sensitive  bodies  it  contains,  and  must  be  free 
from  water.  The  other  oil  must  be  quite  pure,  and  also 
free  from  water. 

A  perfectly  clean  and  very  smooth  zinc  plate  lA  covered 
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with  the  sensitive  yamish  (in  the  same  way  precisely  as  a 
glass  plate  is  coated  with  collodion),  and  the  superfluous 
liquid  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  zinc  plate  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  the  varaiah  may- 
set  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness,  and  is  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly. 

The  negative  to  be  printed  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  pres- 
sure-frame, and  upon  it  is  laid  the  zinc  plate  coated  with 
th<i  sensitive  varnish ;  the  two  surfaces  being  pressed 
(irmly  together,  and  exposed  in  the  sunlight  for  twenty«five 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  from  three  to  four  hours  in  diffused 
light.  Tho  duration  of  the  printing  depends,  of  course, 
very  much  upon  the  sensitive  character  of  the  varnish,  and 
must  be  accurately  determined  by  experiment. 

Xiie  negative  employed  must  have  previously  been  re- 
versed and  secured  upon  a  gelatine  tilm,  otherwise  the 
print  itself  4vill  be  reversed.  On  taking  the  varnished 
surface  out  of  the  printing-frame,  there  should  be  no  mark 
or  impression  upon  it.  The  plate  is  poured  over  with 
petroleum  to  which  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of 
benzole  has  been  added,  and  the  plate  moved  to  and  fro 
until  the  imago  is  to  be  seen  sharply  defined,  and  there  is  a 
ground-work  of  clean  metal.  To  stop  the  strong  action  of 
the  developing  liquid,  the  plate  is  put  under  a  stream  of 
water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  light,  so  that  the 
varnish  hardens,  and  is  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  the  acid  subsequently  employed  for  etching. 

The  etching  of  the  plate  is  done  in  the  usual  manner  by 
means  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  air-bubbles  are  dis- 
sipated as  much  as  possible,  and  the  plate  is  moved  to  and 
fro,  which  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  action  of  the 
acid.  The  etching  is  allowed  to  go  as  deep  as  necessary 
for  its  being  printed  in  a  printing-press.  These  plates 
amy,  if  it  is  desired,  be  moulded  in  gutta-percha,  and  then 
reproduced  by  means  of  the  electrotyping  process. 


ELECTION  OP    OFFICERS    OF    THE    PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sia, — ^Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  recently  the 
precise  modus  operandi  of  the  new  laws  for  electing  officers 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  the 
voting  paper  I  have  ju^t  received  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  your  iostractions.  Tou  informed  us  that  an  entirely 
new  council  would  be  required.  The  instructions  on  the 
votihg  paper  make  no  mention  of  the  number  of  officers, 
and,  on  referring  to  the  law  which  is  quoted,  I  find  six 
members  of  council,  one  president,  and  one  vice-president 
are  annually  to  be  elected.  In  the  absence  of  official  instruc- 
tions, I  presume  that  the  printed  law  is  the  proper  guide. 
AgaiQ,  you  informed  us  that  the  retiring  officers  would  be 
eligible  for  re-election.  But  in  the  printed  balloting 
paper  I  have  received,  whilst  the  names  of  the  officers  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  printed  at  the  head  of  an  official 
document,  there  is  no  intimation  that  they  are  candidates 
for  election,  nor  thftt  all  or  any  of  them  are  eligible  for  re- 
election ;  they  are  simply  described  as  the  *'  retiring " 
officers,  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  candidates  for  re-elec- 
tion.   Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? — 

PCRPLEXITT. 

[All  the  retiring  officers  are  eligible  for  re-election ;  and 
the  election  is  for  all  officers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  ballots 
ing  paper  does  leave  the  matter  in  some  doubt.— Ed.] 


DsAB  SiK, — ^I  have  just  received  an  extraordinary  circular 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  of  which  I 
an  an  old  member.  li  informs  me  that  in  order  to  obtain 
tlM  privilege  of  reoeiviag  a  balloting  paper,  and  the 
privilege  of  voting  fi»r  offipers  for  the  cominjg  year,  1  must 
lirtt  ftbf  my  subsoription  ior  that  yeiir.    On  refeirenoe  to 


the  laws  I  find  that  '^  no  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  on  any  occasion  unless  he  shall  have  paid  his  sub- 
scription for  the  current  year."  As  I  have  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  society,  I  have  generally  paid  my 
subscription  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  have 
^never  before  been  told  that  I  must  pay  my  subscription 
previous  to  voting  at  that  or  any  other  meeting.  I  presume 
this  murt  be  one  of  the,  new  rules  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  past  year,  and  I  must  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  most  offensive  and  impolitic. 
In  addition  to  the  law  being  ofiensive  and  impolitic,  I 
should  venture  to  assert  that  its  application  on  the  present 
occasion  is  illegal.  When  Ijoined  the  Society  the  annual 
meeting  was,  as  it  is  now,  in  February,  and  the  subscriptions 
Were  due  in  February.  I  think  I  remember  that  during  the 
la^it  year  or  tivo  the  accounts  have  been  made  up  to  the  end 
of  Decen^ber ;  but .  I  cannot  see  that  my  liability  for 
payment  is  altered  by  such  a  step.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  will  not  have  paid 
the  subscription  for  the  coming  year  before  February,  in 
which  case  th<jy  art*  practically  disenfranchised  ;  and  the 
recent  changes  in  law  will  limit  instead  of  extending  the 
voting  powers  of  the  members  of  the  Society. — Tours  very 
truly.  An  Old  MsMBaa. 

[There  is  a  clauss  in  the  latrs  to  the  effect  quoted  by  our 
correspondent,  and  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  old  rules.  As 
the  law  making  the  financial  year  of  the  Society  terminate 
at  the  end  of  December  was,  so  far  as  we  remember,  duly 
passed,  every  member  would  become  amenable  to  the  modi- 
fied law,  and  the  subscription  would  be  due  in  January. 
Considering,  however,  that  many  members  would  scarcely  be 
likely  to  have  paid  their  subscriptions  before  the  annual 
meeting,  we  should  certainly  doubt  the  policy  of  putting 
in  force  a  penal  clause  under  such  circumstances. — Kd.] 


REMUNERATION  FOR  NEW  PROCESSES. 

Dbab  Sia, — I  have  little  doubt  that  some  of  your  clever 
contributors  will  be  able  to  perfect  a  plan  from  the  following 
idea.  It  is  quite  certain,  in  the  present  times  of  great 
competition,  that  no  inventor  of  a  new  process  can  afford  to 
give  his  time  and  experience  for  nothing,  especially  after 
the  manner  in  which  many  kind  gentlemen  in  the  profes- 
sion have  been  treated  by  Know-alls  who  knew  all  about  it 
before,  but  were  not  generous  enough  to  publish  it  if  they 
did.  We  now  miss  tho  names  of  ?uch  masters  in  oizr  art  as 
Robinson,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  many  other  practical 
men  whom  we  provincials  often  had  the  chance  of  studying 
in  print. 

But  now  to  the  plan  for  investigating  processes.  Let 
two  or  three  well-knotrn  men,  from  either  the  energetic 
South  London  or  the  Parent  Society,  form  a  committee  of 
investigation.  The  inventor  should  enter  his  process  on  the 
books  of  the  Society  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  time 
of  entering  should  pay  some  fee.  The  process,  if  found 
perfect  as  stated  by  the  inventor,  should  be  granted  a 
certificate  stamped  with  the  Society's  seal.  Then  every 
purchaser  of  the  process  should  pay  a  fee  of  five  shillings 
for  the  seal  of .  the  Society,  to  be  attached  to  every  recipe 
issued,  which  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser,  and 
also  form  a  fund  for  expense  of  investigation.  This,  I 
think,  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  vendors  of  old 
dishes  re-oooked  out  of  the  market,  and  find  many  more 
purchasers  for  a  really  gennine  article.— I  remain,  dear  sii, 
yours  very  truly,  B.  Shatlbr. 

Bedcarj  January  27th. 

COMMITTEES  UPON  SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  one  or  two  words  in  reply  to 
**W.  E.  B.,"  who  seems  strangely  to  misunderstand  tlie 
aim  of  my  former  letter  to  which  he  refers.  He  says  : 
"  Photographers  generally  are  willing,  t9  take  and  caatiuue 
to  receive  freely.    But  what  about  the  giving  ?  "  and  so  on. 
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He  does  not  seem  aware  that  he  confonndd  two  distinct 
things.  When  I  qaoted  the  passage,  the  meaning  was 
Barely  clear  to  everyone,  thus:  freely  ye  have  received 
information,  freely  give  injformation,  **  W.  E.  B. "  seems  to 
think  it  should  be  thus :  freely  ye  have  received  information^ 
freely  give  money!  And  because  Archer,  and  Blair,  and 
others  freely  gave  the  results  of  their  study,  process* 
mongers  should,  according  to  "  W.  E.  B.,*'  freely  receive  the 
money  ot  the  present  generation  o.f  photographers  1  I  will 
very  readily  admit  that  many  photographers  are  not  suflEi- 
ciontly  gratefal  to  the  leading  spirits  who  freely  impart  the 
results  of  their  stndy  for  the  good  of  the  co'nmnnity ;  but 
the  secret  process-monger  is  too  often  one  who  has  seised 
upon  the  results  worked  out  and  nublisbed  by  others,  to 
sell  for  his  own  gain.  Real  novelties  do  not  need  to  be 
sold  as  secrets  in  order  to  secure  remuneration  to  their 
discorerers  should  remuneration  be  desired,  as  a  reU 
novelty  can  be  patented,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  a  process  is 
sold  is  a  secret,  it  is,  if  good  not  new,  and  if  new  unim- 
portant. Nevertheless  it  may  easily  pay  a  busy  man  to  buy 
such  processes.  The  one  point  I  have  to  urge  is,* that  if 
committees  are  to  be  appointed  they  will  do  better  service  by 
reporting  upon  known  but  comparatively  unpractised 
processes,  than  by  reporting  upon  secret  methods  offered 
for  sale.  The  remainder  of  "  W.  E.  B.'s"  illogical  letter  I 
may  safely  I'ave  with  the  note  you  attached  to  it. — Yours 
very  truly,  Skmkx. 

CAUTION. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  caution  photographers 
against  a  person  calling  round  to  obtain  silver  cuttings, 
chloride  of  silver,  &c.,  and  who  has  a  habit  of  taking  such 
things  away,  promising  to  remit  the  value,  and  then  not 
doing  so.  Lenses,  cameras,  and  spare  apparatus  generally 
he  obtains  in  the  same  way  with  the  same  result.  Even 
when  he  buys,  and  pays,  the  price  given  is  far  below  the 
real  value. — Respectfully,  Saxuil  Far. 

DIFFUSED   LIGHT  AS  AN  ACCELERATOR.— THE 

"FLAPPER." 
Sia, — So  many  enquiries  have  been  made  per  letter  and 
post  card,  that  parties  must  oxcnso  my  not  answering  sooner, 
having  to  go  away  from  home  a  few  days  up  to  London. 
However,  I  have  answered  many,  and  I  think,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whosentpon-cards,  you  may  publish  that  the 
flapper  is  a  piece  of  white  board  painted  in  flattinfr,  or  oven 
white  cardboard,  hinged  to  the  camera-stand,  and  held  np 
daring  exposure.    This  will  reduce  exposure. 

Developer  should  be  warmed,  and  try  the  following  :^ 
Snip,  iron     ...         ...         ...         ...     1  ounce 

Ammonia  sulp.  iron  1      „ 

Distilled  or  boiled  water 30  ounces 

Snip,  copper  1  drachm 

Methylated  spirits 3  ounces 

Now  add 

Acetic  acid 1  ounce 

Aoetio  ether ...40  drops 

Should  this  be  too  active,  add  a  little  more  acid. 

Now  try  this,  and  let  us  know  how  you  succeed. 

Ah  Old  Hakb. 

[It  will  be  aeen  that  a  board  with  white  reflecting 
•orfaoe,  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  camera-stand,  so  as  to  be 
held  at  right  angles  with  the  leiu,  will  permit  a  certain 
quantity  ol  reflected  light  to  enter  the  camera  and  reach  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  precise  amount  under  control  beiag 
Tsgnlated  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the  reflecting 
•orfaoe. — Ed.] 


proud,  and  to  whom  photographers  owe  a  deal  of  gratitude. 
France  has  had  her  Due  de  Luynes,  Germany  her 
Baron  von  Voightlandor,  and  England  prides  herself  in 
Robert  Crawshay  as  a  noble  emulator  of  these  eminent  men. 
[t  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  valuable  prizes  offered  and 
given  by  the  distinguished  amateur  that  he  deserves  onr 
thanks,  the  Joast  possible  expression  of  which  is  a  record  in 
some  permanent  form,  such  as  the  articles  in  this  volume 
offer  to  those  of  our  profession  who  appreciate  all  good 
work  done;  but  more  particularly  because  Mr.  Crawshay 
revived  and  encouraged  the  production  of  life-sised  photo- 
graphs, which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  Moreover,  these  competitions  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opoftuoily  for  testing  the  manipulative  powers  of 
photographers,  the  value  of  known  combinnfions  of 
chemicals,  and  the  utmost  capacities  of  exiistiu^  i^^uses.  It 
will  thu4  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  work  was  given  to  the 
brains  of  all  concerned :  photographic  chemists,  opticians, 
and  instrument-makers  of  every  description  were  called 
upon  to  exert  thems^^lves.  that  a  fresh  effort  might  be 
made,  another  step  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

The  object  or  true  aim  may  have  been,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  was,  misunderstood,  and  I  make  bold  to  affirm  such 
a  statement,  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Craw> 
shay  wished  to  arrive  at  any  but  a  correct  conclusion — 
the  production  of  perfect  life-sise  portraits.  In  the  very 
words  which  announced  the  competitions  we  find  the  proof 
of  this  desire  expressed  clearly:  **to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  life-sise  photographs  of  a  more  artistic  character.** 
However,  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  my  immediate  pur- 
pose, I  beg  in  this  place  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  Mr.  Robert  Orawshay*s  noble  purpose,  and  to  thank 
him  the  more  sincerely,  that  while  offering  substantial  prises 
to  be  competed  for,  he  pointed  out  the  achievement  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind — the  production  of  ai-tistic  work. 

Having  performed  a  sort  of  duty  which  I  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  some  one  to  discharge,  I  will  now  enter  freely, 
though  briefly,  upon  the  consideration  which  I  set  myself 
as  a  task — enlargements  versus  direct  pictures.  The  contests 
are  now  over,  and  let  us  hope  that  discontented  minds  and 
blighted  hopes  have  been'soothed.  We  have  had  two  years 
of  oompetitive  efforts,  and  we  have  seen  what  could  be  done 
by  all  who  make  the  attempt. 

It  must  yet  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  what  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  the 
press  was  raised  by  the  first  year's  exhibition  of^life-siaed 
photographs  taken  direct,  and  what  an  impression  of 
dismay  it  created  in  the  minds  of  all  art-photographers  who 
understand  and  have  studied  that  branch  of  their  profession, 
by  first  acquainting  themselves  with  the  optical  laws  which 
govern  the  working  out  of  such  problems^  It  was  evident 
to  all  that  no  photographer  of  ability  would  ever  attempt 
either  to  reproduce  bis  sitters  in  that  way,  or  presume  to 
put  before  them  results  so  obtained.  To  some,  these  state- 
ments may  appear  of  a  sweeping  character,  but  1  have  good 
authority  for  going  much  further ;  after  baring  entered  my 
protest  against  the  advisability  or  feasibility  of  taking  lifo- 
sised  photographs  direct,  I  will  show  that  even  portraits 
obtained  by  enlargement  cannot  be  without  defects  or  dis- 
tortions of  every  description,  unless  the  small  negative  be  so 
taken  that  the  conditions  of  distance  from  the  Tens  be  ful« 
filled,  and  such  lenses  used  as  to  warrant  a  perfect  result 

A  few  extracts,  which  I  will  translate  from  a  learned  French 
book  bearing  on  this  subject,  will  inffioe  to  illustrate  my 
statements,  and  show  to  what  great  extent  cars  must  be  used 
to  remain  within  the  prescribed  limits  :— 

*'  We  will  state  at  once  that  most  of  the  portraits  now  exhibited 
are  altogether  distorted*  The  cause  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the 
use  of  short  focus  lenses  explains  the  matter  perfectly.  If  1 
wished  to  dflscribe  the  defects  which  arise  from  this  mistake  I 


LIFB^IZB    PORTRAITURE.  OR   ENLARGEMENTS 
VERSd:^  DIRECT  PICTURES. 
Stiy-^Befors  entering  open  the  matter  which  the  title 
of  this  letter  indioatos,  I  wish  to  devote  a  few  words  of 
iokBowlodgiiMDt  to  one  of  whom  tbia  oooatrj  may  joitly  be  'tienlaily  notaee  the  nose  and'  chin— both  ars  pralnidtaf 


might  write  a  whole  volume,  but  the  fact  can  beeasilv  ascertained. 

ArUsts  are  not  to  be  deceived  on  this  point,  althovgn  the  general 

public  may  be.    A  little  consideiatioo  wiU  sntBee  to  make  the 

I  thing  evident ;  look  at  most  portraits,  oxamtne  the  featnrss,  par- 
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Urged  to  a  sarprising  extent.  Examina  these  large  heads,  and 
joa  viU  at  once  ohserve  swollen  faces  in  all  of  them.  Some  will 
saj  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  description,  hnt  it  is  nothing 
more  than  absolute  truth.  The  matter  is  easily  explained,  and  to 
be  traced  solely  to  the  use  of  imperfect  or  short  focus  lenses.  By 
disregarding  optical  laws  and  the  requirements  of  perspective, 
caricatures,  instead  of  natural  reproductions,  aie  the  results.  Now 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  you  enlarge  a  negative  which 
represents  a  portrait  already  defective  in  the  smaller  size?  A 
drawing  of  an  unpleasant  incorrectness  will  naturally  be  the  result, 
because  all  the  defects  will  be  proportionately  magnified.  While 
pointing  out  defects  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  means  of  avoiding 
them;    this   is  easily  done--use  medium  or  long  focus  lenses." 

The  limita  of  this  letter  do  not  allow  of  entering  more 
fully  into  details,  which,  to  mo^t  experienced  photographers 
are  well  known,  and  could  only  be  tedious  ;  it  will  simply 
be  necessary  to  refer  those  who  wish  to  study  the   matter 
folly,  to  the  work  from  which  the  foregoing  observations 
have  been  extracted  (La  M^thode  des  Portraits  Grandeur 
Natorelle,  par  M.  Arthur  Chevalier,  Paris),  the  fall  perusal 
of  which,  or  any  other  scientific  work  bearing  upon  the 
same    Bubject,  will  satisfy  the  mind    anxious   for  correct 
itiformation  that  life-size  portraits  can  only  be  obtained. 
secandum    artem,   by   resorting  to   the  operation    termed 
enlargement,  and  that  for  such  an  operation  it  is  also  very 
Beoessary  to  secure  a  perfect  negative  as  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable requirement.  Were  it  necessary  to  give  farther  proof 
of    the   desirability   of    not  allowing   oneself  to   be   per- 
Kualed  to  abandon  the  trae  principles  long  since  laid  down, 
me  might  find  sufficient  reason  for  it  in  the  following  words 
to  be  read  in  an  article  ( "  The  Influence  of  Competition 
for  Prizis")  in  the  Photoobaphio  News,  November  27th, 
1874,  which  show  conclusively,  with  regard  to  taking  life- 
size  photographs  direct,  that  the  thing  ought  never  to  have 
been  attempted,  simply  because  photographers  of  ability 
have  b«)en  engaged  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  production 
oi  these  pictures,  and  have  never  resorted  to  the  direct  pro- 
cess.     The  words   referred   to   run   thus : — **  So  far  as   we 
know,  life-size  heads,  produced  direct  in  the  camera,,  had 
never  been  attempted,  certainly  never  exhibited  before." 
Liverpool,  November  30iA,  1874.  C.  PKaaANxx. 


3^slk  in  t}jt  ^tuMo. 

Simple  Ooubination  Priktinq. — Mr.  S.  Fry  informs  us 
that,  having  tested  Mr.  Tilloy's  mode  of  combination  printing 
with  much  success  and  satisfaction,  he  has  acquired  the  interest 
in  it  with  a  yiew  to  bring  it  out  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
photographers  on  satisfactory  terms.  He  believes  il  will  be 
regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  profession  generally. 

Taambit  op  Vsmus. — Some  negatives  and  transparencies  of 
the  recent  transit  of  Venus,  taken  by  Mr.  Bruton  at  Cape 
Town,  will  be  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  sciopticon,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  York,  at  the  Photographic  Society's  meeting  on 
Tnesday  evening  next. 

Photoobaphimo  the  Nbxt  Eclipse  of  the  Si7N. — Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  writes  to  the  Daily  News  as  follows : — 
'^  Everyone  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Proctor  has  called  attention  to  a  mistake  which  it  is 
proWble  will  be  made  in  the  method  proposed  for  making  use 
of  photography  daring  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  April  next.  If 
the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  photograph  the  image  of  the 
corona  as  seen  in  tlie  spectroscope,  no  other  result  than  failure 
may,  I  think,  be  luoked  for.  The  matter  may  be  tested  by 
any  one  having  the  proper  apparatus,  and  the  moon  offers  a 
favourable  object.  If  an  image  of  the  full,  or  nearly  full,  moon 
can  be  obtained  with  a  short  exposure,  then  the  brighter  por- 
tions of  the  corona  may  give  an  image  on  the  sensitive  plate  ; 
bnt  I  anticipate  that  no  trace  of  the  less  bright  portions  would 
be  found  in  the  picture.  The  spectroscope  yields  to  direct 
observation  all  the  results  of  which  it  is  capable.  A  photo 
graph  by  its  aid  would  decide  nothing  ot  interest,  as  we  know 
already  that  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  can  be  photographed. 
The  photographs  obtained  during  the  eclipse  of  1870  decided 
that  the  corona  was  an  appendage  of  the  sun.  In  1871,  with 
apparatus  specially  adapted,  but  similar  to  that  ased  in  1870, 
the  photographs  confirmed  the  results  of  that  year,  and  some 
extremely  yiduable  pictores  of  the  corona  were  obtained.    The 


interest  in  the  subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted  at  this  point, 
and  now  an  eclipse  is  close  at  hand  when  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  will  occur  for  repeating  th«  photographic  work, 
the  chief  interest  in  which  will  be  the  differences  as  compared 
with  the  pictures  obtained  in  the  years  named  above.  ^  With 
the  apparatus  used  on  former  occasions  only  very  small  picture 
can  be  made.  What  is  required  now  is  a  lens  of  such  a  size 
that  it  would  give  an  image  of  the  corona  at  least  twice  the 
size  of  any  we  have  yst  seen.  Lenses  of  the  kind  here  indi- 
cated ouglit  to  be  prepared  for  uao  when  required,  and  no 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  many  years  to  come  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  (as  wa^  the  one  last  year)  without  some  photographic 
record  having  been  attempted.  If  the  Daguerreotype  process 
could  be  used  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  method,  it  would  be 
very  advantageous;  and  if  the  stations  were  supplied,  with- 
duplicate  apparatus,  onn  for  short  exposures,  taking  (say)  ten 
pictures,  and  the  other  for  long  exposures,  to  take  four  or  Ave 
pictured,  some  interesting  and  valuable  results  might  be 
anticipated." 

RsuoviNa  Stains  pbom  CLOXHiNa. — Fresh  ink  and  the 
soluble  salts  of  iron-^such  as  are  used  by  photographers  in 
their  developing  solutions,  &c. — produce  stains  which,  if  allowed 
to  dry,  and  especially  if  afterwards  the  tuaterial  has  been 
WAshed,  are  dif&cult  to  extract  without  injury  to  the  ground. 
When  fresh,  such  stains  yield  rapidly  to  a  treatment  with 
moistened  cream  of  tartar,  aided  by  a  little  friction,  if  the 
material  or  colour  is  delicate.  If  the  ground  be  white,  oxalic 
•icid,  employed  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
will  effectually  remove  fresh  iron  stai  is.  Acids  produce  red 
stains,  or  blacks,  blues,  and  violets,  made  from  the  vegetable 
colours  (except  indigo).  If  the  acid  has  not  been  strong  eno  igh 
to  destroy  the  material,  and  the  stains  are  fresh,  the  colour 
may  generally  be  restored  by  repeated  soakings  in  dilute  liquor 
ammonia,  applied  as  locally  as  possible.  Photographers 
frequently  stain  their  clothes  and  cloths  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  immediate  and  repeated  application  of  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  Taccompanied  by  thorough  rinsings 
in  clean  watftr)  will  generally  remove  these  without  injury  to 
the  colours. — JEnglish  Mechanic, 

Action  op  Magnets  on  Spectra. — Some  recent  expori- 
muuts  described  by  M.  Ohoquart  to  the  Academy  of  Scioacen 
recall  the  early  experiments  of  Da^^uerreotypists,  in  which 
attempts  were  made  to  augment  sensitiveness  to  light  by 
connecting  the  plate  with  a  galvanic  battery.  M.  Ohoquart 
states  that  the  effect  of  magnetic  influence  on  the  spectra  of 
the  flames  of  sulphur  and  selenium  is  to  cause  them  to  palp, 
and  finally  to  become  quite  extinguished.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  influence  multiplies  the  r«iys  and  renders  more 
brilliant  the  spectra  of  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  effect,  says 
the  investigator,  it  so  rapid  as  to  seem  magical  The  result  of 
these  discoveries  is  to  render  the  deductions  from  the  spoctr.i 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  only  to  be  accepted  with  great  caution, 
OS  they  virtually  introduce  a  new  element  to  be  considered  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  the  aspect  of  the  same. 

Photoqraphv   and    Enoravino. — A    curious    paragraph 
appears  in  the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal^  in  which  a 
novel  charge  is  inferentially  made  against  photography.    Re- 
ferring to  the  possibility  of  producing  printing  blocks  wltli 
white  letters  on  a  black  ground  as  desirable  for  display,  aud 
the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  iu  producing  such  blocks, 
it  proceeds  as  follows  in  relation  to  a  specimen  block  it  prints :- — 
"  A  cheap  and  efteotive  method  is  required  for  producing  casts 
from  type  with  sunk  letters  and  raised  ground,  so  that  thti 
wording,  no  matter  how  small  or  complioatod,  will  appear  clear 
and  sharp  when  worked.    Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and 
with  varying  success ;  but  the  results,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
been  expensive  and  uncertain.    The  block  now  bhown  was 
produced  by  the  type  being  set,  and  pulled  in  a  light  blue  ink ; 
this  impression  was  sent  to  a  photographer,  who  made  from  it 
a  glass  negative,  which  gave  white  letters  on  a  black  ground. 
Messrs.  Leitch  then  produced  the  block  from  an  impresdiou 
sent  them.    The  result,,  as  our  readers  will  see,  besides  being 
expensive,  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.    The  block  is  au 
exact  facsimile  of  the  negative,  but  the  negative  was  blurred 
to  commence-  with,  and  the  photographer  professes  his  inability 
to  prepare  a  better.*'    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  th^  blurring 
referred  to  is  not  from  any  shortcoming  of  photography,  but 
was  at  least  a  probable  result  of  the  production  ot  the  copy  in 
blue  printing  ink  on  a  dark  ground.    Such  a  method  could 
scarcely  do  other  than  produce  a  somewhat  blurred,  aneveiv 
impreesion. 
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SrfT  Contsj^tfttl^tnis. 


B.  M.  D. — Ob*  of  the  nffiplent  and  most  efficient  preveBtiTM  of  the 
p«per  dincolooiin^  when  kept  •  long^  time  in  the  printing- frame 
M  the  Qjie  i)f  •  piece  of  blottingr-paper  which  hu  been  sottked  in  a 
eolatum  of  caroonate  of  soda  and  dried.  This  ahoald  be  pUced 
at,tbe  bark  of  the  sensitiTe  paper  when  placing  it  in  the  printing^- 
fram^.  With  Tervdenae  negatives  it  ia  very  difficalt  to  ivuid  dia- 
er)lrmratton  in  dull  weather  withont  iiomo  such  aid. 

JoRv  Stoxs. — The  nraninm  dry  platea  are  still  mann factored,  the 
bosineM  havin^f  been  transferred  to  Chambers  and  Co.  You  will 
And  their  annonncement  in  the  advertisement  department  of  oar 
laat  Tear* Book. 

W.  B.  O. — There  ia  no  work  on  the  subject  published ;  but  you 
will  find  Some  Tery  fully  detailed  prorticil  articb  n  in  the  News 
and  in  our  Yiar^Books.  In  that  for  1870  you  will  find  full  and 
minnte  instruct  iona. 

SHALLK^SDiTrs. — ^You  Will  flad  articles  on  producing^  transpa- 
rencies for  enl  ir^emcnt  in  several  of  our  Yxah-Books,  especially 
in  those  for  1874  and  1875.  Yon  will  also  flod  very  many  such 
articles  in  the  Niws,  a  reference  to  various  indexes  issued  at  the 
end  of  each  year  bein^  the  be;it  aid  in  getting  at  them.  In  the 
volume  for  1874,  for  instance,  voa  will  find  articles  on  pai^es  32, 
75,  39*5,  and  on  several  other  pii^e^.  In  the  volume  for  1873  you 
will  find  articles  on  pi^os  31,  /(3,  83,  300,  439,  5i7,  &c. 

A  SrascRiRER. — The  address  is  Mr.D.  Rees,  Photographic  Artist, 
Clapham  K'Md,  ]>>ndon. 

Fi La.— Ordinary  powder  olours — such  as  were  used  for  tinting 
Daguerreotypes  and  ^liiss  positives—may,  with  advantage,  bo 
used  in  slightly  modifying  negatives.  Wo  have  frequently  so 
used  them  many  years  ago.  We  found  the  most  effective  method 
of  applying  them— or,  rather,  of  securing  a  surface  to  which  they 
could  easily  be  applied — consisted  in  applying  a  thin  benzole  var- 
nish, or  Newman's  positive  colouring  varnish,  to  the  negative, 
either  before  or  after  it  had  received  its  coating  of  hard  sp.rit  var* 
niah.  The  powder  colours  may  easily  be  made  to  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  tne  benzole  vami^.  Light  and  shadow  may  bo  effee- 
tively  |»roduced  in  a  portrait  background  by  applying  a  deep 
yellow  in  this  way,  using,  of  course,  judgment  and  skill.  The 
use  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  purifying  water  is  easy  and 
simple  enough.  Make  a  ten-grain  solution  of  the  permanganate, 
and  add  a  drop  or  two  to  the  water  to  be  tested,  if  organic  im- 
purities be  present,  the  pink  tint  which  was  first  imp-irted  to  the 
water  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  water  wiU  appear  white 
and  clear.  Again  add  a  ferr  drops  of  the  permanganate  solution, 
repeating  the  process  se  long  as  the  clearing  process  goes  forward. 
The  presence  of  a  permanent  trace  of  the  pink  tint  is  the  evidence 
that  all  the  organic  matter  present  haa  l)een  oxidized,  and  this 
tint  may  be  removed  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  water  which 
haa  not  been  treated.  Practicilly,  the  operations  are  gone 
through  in  treating  a  negative  bath  with  solution. 

M.  D.  F. — About  one  part  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  three  of 
water  will  make  a  s.i( mated  solution.  If  it  be  kept  well  stop- 
pered or  corked,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  the  air,  it  will  keep  well 
enough.  A  slight  trace  of  brown  c<ilouration  w  ill  indicate  that 
mme  peroxidation  haa  taken  place;  but  a  trace  of  this  is 
unimportant. 

Ci.— So  far  aa  we  know,  the  addition  of  a  little  glyoerine  to  the 
collodion  does  not  injure  the  bath ;  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  wise 
to  make  such  addition  cautiously,  so  as  to  avoid  exoesi.  It  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  modifying  the  effects  of  a  horny,  repel- 
lent collodion,  and  the  contin|cent  matt  silver  stains. 

rYAMiDi. — The  action  of  cyanide  of  p  >tassium  as  a  poison  is  gene- 
rally so  rapid  that  remedies  are  of  little  avail*  They  should  bo 
applie<l  imtnodiately  to  be  of  any  service  at  all.  Ordinary  iron 
devrl'i|Jng  solution  might  be  given  with  advantage.  If  all  the 
materials  were  at  hand,  the  following  it  the  best  remedy : — Dis- 
•4ilve  seventy  minima  of  perchluride  of  iron  and  fifty  grains  of 

Snttosulphato  of  iron  in  an  ounre  of  water.  This  would  be  a  suf- 
cient  antidote  to  a  drachm  of  ryanidn,  and  if  adroinintereii  imme* 
di.itely  might  save  life.  The  reaction  between  cyunido  snd  the 
iron  solution  produces  prusftinte  of  potash,  which  is  harmless. 

IUllotiko  PArsRs  or  tub  Piiotoorapbic  Society.— Several 
oor^etp<indent«  write  asking  varicms  ouestions  and  making  varinu* 
r«>mm<'nts,  to  wbirh  wo  D<-e*l  not  rvpfy  in  detail,  as  sunte  rem.irks 
in  a  Leafltrwill  give  the  uiH-c^ory  information.  An  Ahatecr 
will  see  that  voting  for  six  iniitoad  of  eighteen  memborsof  rouncil 
cannot  invalidnte  a  voting  paper,  inasmuch  as  no  instructitms  as 
to  the  number  to  be  elect e^l  are  given  on  his  voting  paper.  Y.  must 
see  that  signing  his  name  is  not  only  unnecessary,  out  wrong,  aa 
that  at  once  destroys  the  principle  of  the  ballot,  which  is  secrecy. 
The  letters  of  A  CorjiTRTMAW,  Lex,  M.  W.,  and  others,  would 
only  raitefmto  what  ia  stated  in  the  Utters  we  pabliah  on  another 

Reveral  CorraspoBdents  in  our  next. 


MSTEOBOLOai3AL    BEFORT 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSOX. 

Ohurvatioru  taken  at  Brayntonet^  n^ar  JfT-iUAaten^ 
36  feet  abor^  sea  lerfl. 
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Fait,  Kcnerallj  cloudy. 
Fair  and  <unnT. 
.  Run  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Bain  thi«  aftcrnojn. 

all  ilav. 
Run  a.m  and  p  m.,  vith  »tzt>n(( 

wir.'l  at  nisrht. 
HciTv  &h  iyfvr>  of  slet-t  and  hail, 

vita  Mr<^n?  wind  a.m.  ft  p.m. 
Rain  all  •!  it 
Fair,  rath-  r  bright. 
Fair  and  »unny. 
Snow  and  rain  a.m.      Oloomy 

all  day*. 
Fair,  but  cl  »omy. 
Fair,  but  r,  udy. 
Fair  and  Minnj*. 
Ileavy  snow  ^torro  at  nijfh^  with 

•truntr  wind.    Gloomy  all  day. 
Fair,  but  ci-ximy. 
Fair  and  bri4bt. 
Drizzlintr  rain  all  this  afternoon. 
Fair  and  sunny. 
F>ir,  but  gloomy. 
Fiir  and  nuany. 
Pair  and  sunny. 
Fair.      Gloomy 

vind  p.m. 
Rain  this  morning. 

day. 

Fair,  fccnenlly  gloomy.    Fcpi^y. 
Fair,  gi-m^rally  sunny. 
Snow  thi^  afternoon. 
Den ««foi;thit afternoon.  Oloomy 
■    all  day. 
.Fair,  but  pl'vomy. 
Fair  and  ^unny. 
Fair  and  ''Unnv. 


Fopgry 
Fogifj' 


a.m 


all 


Ftom  the  above  oburcationt  I  arrive  at  the  fol hieing  : — 

Mornings.  Noons.   Xiabts. 

Maximum  temperature  obwrrcd «•    46*   ...    47*      ...  45* 

Minimum  ditto  18     ...    28        ...  33 

Mean  ditto  ^ .».    331  ...    36*9     ...  32  6 


Mean  of  whole       •••       •••        ...       ••• 

Fair  da}  s  during  the  month 
Days  on  which  rain  fell    ... 
Fair  days  on  whioh  it  vas  sunnv 
Fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy 
BraptioneM,  January  2Hd. 


...  93 '5  ... 

..  •••  II 

•••  ...  It 

• « .  ...  ^ 


PHOTOaRAPHS  REGISTlSaED. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clauk,  Bury-St. -Edmund*. 

Photofprapn  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Photoaraph  of  Mim  TrendtiU. 

Photograph  of  B.  B.  II.  Ro-lwell,  E-hj, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Mooaa,  Bri-^tol, 

Photograph  of  Bn»toI  Royal  Infirmary. 

Photograph  of  Moa«l  of  Bristol  Gnunmar  School. 
Mr.  J.  IIvD«oj«,  KiUarnev, 

Two  Photograph*  of  the  Rom  lin^  of  An'h  Icacon  O'SaUiran. 
Mr.  CATVomn.  IlfniromW, 

Thn-**  rhotograph"  of  a  Scroll  BjrJcr  for  an  Almanao. 
Mr.  WvATT,  F.iioli  im» 

Two  Photographs  of  Bktt  1»C'  miJc  by  iho  Clumiat  dunng 
the  Sununiug-np. 

Mr.  E.  Rkk*  k«.  L<»we*, 

Photograph  from  Drawing  of  f he  Cdrbntion  of  Anniversary 
of  thi«  Gunpowder  Plot  at  L«»wvs  Xorcmb*r  5,  1>74. 
Mr.  W.  O.  9r4V,  Llanelly, 

Photofmph  of  Mm.  Jamca  Buckley  and  Child. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Lrwi^.  Ittih. 

Ph  .t'.CT  ij.h  of  Ki%.  r.  K<niMe. 
Mi"*«*r*.  J.  and  T.  T\  1 1  v.  Iln«tt.l, 

»ix  Ph'>i..,friph*  of  *^f^tnnbirt  Hou«a. 
Mr.  W.  C.  LAXKRrrxa.  ro..|«\  I>«>r^  t. 

Photograph  of  V  »rft'  Ca*tl#». 
Mr.  A.  Gootx'iiiiit,  K>  Ic.ir, 

Photograph  of  C<«ath\m  PicT. 
Mr.  B.  L.  OaARiM.  l^^amiugtoc. 

Photograph  of  I  i»unti^  of  Wamck. 

Phot<<gr.tph  of  Kirl  of  Warwj.-k. 

Photocrruph  of  Earl  and  C-  unte*«  <^  Warwick  and  Family 
Mr.  J.  OLAYwm ,  Notungham, 

Pholofrayh  af  Rav.  R.  W.  MMterpa. 
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PI10TOGRA.PUY  IN   AND  OUT  OF  THE   STUDIO. 

How  TO  Bleach  Shellac — ^The  Photographs  op  the 
Sun  and  Venus— Chloride  of  Zinc  and  Gelatine— 
A  Tax  on  Photographs. 

lioip  to  Bleach  Shellac, — Those  who  employ  bleached 
Bhcllac  in  the  preparation  of  their  varnish  often  complain 
of  its  inferiority,  for  when  in  the  form  of  a  film  upon  the 
silver  image  it  turns  out  brittle  aad  very  liable  to  crack. 
For  this  reason  photographers  generally  content  themselves 
with  employing  a  light  sample  of  shellac,  which  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  bleached,  preferring  to  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  colour  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  a  covering  to  their  negatives  which  is  not  trust- 
worthy. A  plan  for  producing  bleached  shellac  without 
in  any  way  injuring  its  other  properties  has  recently  been 
^vcn  in  the  Hessian  Industrial  Journal^  and  as  the  subject 
is  one  that  interests  all  photographers,  we  think  the 
information  may  be  useful  to  our  readers.  Ordinary 
shellac  of  good  quality  is  dissolved  in  strong  spirits 
of  wine,  and  to  the  solution  is  added  sufficient  bone  char- 
coal, in  a  finely  powdered  condition,  to  make  a  thin  paste. 
This  is  put  into  a  bottle  of  transparent  glass,  and  placed 
in  bright  sunlight  for  a  few  days,  care  being  taken  to 
shake  up  the  mixture  occasionally.  Finally,  the  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  the  result  is  a  solution  of  shellac  which  is  of 
a  very  pale  nature.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  solu- 
tion would  be  far  better  adapted  to  photographic  purposes 
than  one  made  from  the  bleached  lac  usually  obtained  in 
commerce. 

27ie  Photographs  of  the  Sun  €md  Venus. — We  ha^e  seen 
some  copies  of  the  photographs  taken  on  the  occasion  of 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  it  is  surprising  how  clearly  the 
phenomenon  appears  on  the  plates.  The  pictures  show  a 
luminous  disc  of  the  sun  about  the  si'^-e  of  an  apple,  the 
limb  of  the  snn  being,  in  some  of  the  pictures,  far  from 
sharp.  Venus  is  seen  like  a  tiny  black  corn  in  the  middle 
of  the  white  ground  formed  by  the  sun,  now  entering  the 
sun's  limb,  now  progressing  through  the  disc.  The  path 
can  be  accurately  followed  in  examining  a  series  of  the 
photographs,  &nd  there  should  be  little  difficulty  felt  in 
making  accurate  measurements  from  the  photographic  re- 
sults obtained.  Some  time  most  necessarily  elapse  before 
we  receive  the  fruits  of  the  investigations,  for  the  calcu- 
lations cannot  be  definitely  concluded  until  the  results 
from  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
received  and  inspected.  Ic  is  said  that  the  abstruse  calcu- 
lations will  require  days  to  underteike,  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  Russians  are  looked  forward  to  as  being 
those  from  whom  we  may  look  first  for  an  opinion.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  observers 
have  been  g^enexally  so  succeraful  in  their  efforts,  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  labour  and  money  has  not 
been  without  a  fair  return. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  and  Gelatine. — ^The  use  of  chloride  of 
zinc  is  being  advocated  in  France  just  now  for  employ- 
ment in  coUoid  printing.  It  has  been  found  that  this  sub- 
stance i^  peculiarly  fitted  for  admixture  with  size  or  glue, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  decomposition.  Paper  sized  with 
gelatine  to  wnich  a  little  chloride  of  zinc  solution — say  of 
six  per  cent,  strength — has  been  added,  possesses,  more- 
over, the  faculty  of  repelling  moisture.  The  use  of  chlor- 
ide of  zinc  with  gelatine,  employed  aa  a  colloid  film,  is  also 
important^  for  if  a  printing  block  is  immersed  for  a  short 
time  in  the  zinc  liquid,  the  consistence  of  the  gelatine,is 
increased,  and  it  becomes  more  solid,  so  that  a  larger 
number  of  prints  may  be  pulled  from  its  surface.  The 
zinc,  moreover,  it  is  said,  makes  the  gelatine  surface  more 
repellent  of  the  ink,  and  the  clogging  of  the  plate  with 
the  black  pigment  is  not  so  frequent  aa  when  gelatine 
alone  is  employed.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  chloride  of 
zinc  will  be  an  important  asaistaaoe  indeed  to  t^e  photo- ' 


mechanical  printer,  for  the  giving  way  of  the  printing 
block,  and  the  adherence  of  ink  over  its  surface,  after  the 
work  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  are  two  of  the  gravest 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  Chloride  of  zinc  thus 
employed  would  no  doubt  be  a  more  innocuous  clearing 
agent  than  acid,  for  the  latter  always  acts  injuriously  on 
fine  lines,  unless  very  grept  care  is  exercised  in  the  matter. 

A  Tax  on  Photographs. — ^The  question  of  a  tax  on  photo- 
graphs has  again  been  referred  to,  but  we  think  there  is 
little  chaace  of  such  a  measure  being  taken.  A  step  of 
this  kind  would  be  as  difficult  to  carry  out  as  the  tax  upon 
matches,  and  would  probably  be  quite  as  unpopular.  Only 
professional  photographers  could  be  taxed,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  charge  for  every  print  produced  by  an  ama- 
teur. This  alone  would  lead  to  endless  difiiculties,  for  the 
question  would  be  continually  arising  as  to  whether  a  pic- 
ture was  an  amateur  or  professional  production.  Again, 
an  amateur  negative  might  be  printed  by  a  professional 
photographer,  or  vice  versa,  giving  rise  to  endless  difficulties. 
Another  question  would  be  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stamp, 
whether  the  same  would  be  necessary  upon  a  small  as  upon 
a  large  picture,  upon  a  portrait  as  upon  a  landscape ;  and 
again  a  definition  would  have  to  be  given  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  portrait  and  a  landscape.  We  see  the  horizon 
so  beset  with  cloud  and  foe,  that  any  Chancellor  of  the 
£xchequer  would  need  be  a  bold  man  who  resolved  to  tax 
photographs.  The  utmost  he  could  do,  we  should  think, 
would  be  to  issue  licences  to  professional  photographers ; 
but  even  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  most  unsatisfac- 
tory and  difficult  to  carry  out. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Permanent  Photographic  Prints — Progress  in  Photo- 
CHROMY— Removal  of  the  Photographic  Film  from 
Glass — ^A  Simple  Artificul  Ljght— Comparative 
Experiments  with  Different  Sources  of  Illumination. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  good  deal  transpired  to  bear  out 
what  1  have  already  stated  in  previous  letters  about  the 
progress  recently  made  in  the  new  methods  of  printing, 
whether  in  carbon  or  greasy  ink.  M.  Franck  de  Villecholle 
laid  before  the  Society  a  numerous  series  of  prints  of  various 
kinds,  both  upon  paper  and  upon  glass,  by  Mr.  Johnson^s 
method ;  and  Proiessor  Stebbing  presented  a  collection  of 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  others,  printed  by  M.  Finlow,  of 
Warwick.  The  latter  productions  proved  that  it  was 
possible  to  print  from  foiur  to  five  hundred  impressions  a 
day  from  the  same  gelatine  block.  Ail  the  specimens  were 
of  a  most  perfect  description,  and  could  compare  very  well 
with  the  best  productions  obtained  by  means  of  silver 
salts. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  who  follows  up  his  work  with  as  much 
success  as  energy,  sent  me  four  impressions  obtained  by 
his  new  heliochromic  process,  for  presentation  to  the 
Society.  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  reproduction  of  a  steam 
engine  showing  different  metals ;  a  mantelpiece  in  bronze, 
gilt,  and  enamel ;  and  two  bust  portraits,  carte  size.  The 
cliches  from  which  the  impressions  were  taken  were  by 
M.  Walery,  of  Marseilles. 

The  mantelpiece  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  for  the 
gilt  was  matt  in  certain  places,  and  burnished  in  others ; 
this  appearance  has  been  most  accurately  reproduced  in 
the  phptochromic  print.  As  the  author  remarks  in  his 
note,  a  mere  examination  of  this  specimen  suffices  to  show 
the  wide  application  that  may  be  made  of  the  process  in 
the  depiction  of  artistic  objects  alone.  To  any  one  who  has 
but  the  slightest  idea  of  painting  or  chromo-Hthography, 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  repro- 
duction of  the  same  kind,  either  by  means  of  the  brush  or 
by  lithography,  without  giving  up  much  time  to  the  matter ; 
and  at  all  events,  it  would  be  a  most  costly  and  laboirioua 
affair  without  the  aid  of  the  oameoa. 
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Thanks  to  the  photochromio  process,  it  is  possible, 
without  being  even  painter  or  mughtstnan,  to  obtain 
automatically  veritable  paintings  exactly  representing  the 
model,  and  to  pull  them  off  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
impressions  being  of  an  inexpensive  character,  cartes- 
de-yisite,  for  instance,  costing  but  fift^  centimes  each. 
^*At  the  present  moment,"  says  M.  Yidal  in  his  note, 
*'  the  practical  process  has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  per- 
fection sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  photography  to  in- 
clude itas  one  of  its  branches,  and  to  permit  of  the  widest 
and  most  unexpected  applications. 

A  member  of  the  Society  made  known  at  the  meeting  a 
very  simple  means  of  removiiig  from  the  surface  of  glass  the 
film  of  any  dich^  that  may  haVe  been  secured  upon  that 
basis.  The  method  consists  in  rubbinff  the  glass,  before 
collodionizmg  it,  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  and 
some  talc  powder.  Ihe  plate  is  then  coated  with  collodion 
in  the  orainary  manner,  and  when  the  cliche  has  been 
taken,  it  may  be  gummed  over,  and  yet  removed  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

Another  member  remarked  that  the  same  method  made 
use  of  before  the  preparation  of  plates  by  the  Taupe  not 
method  (collodio-afbumen  process)  preserves  them  effectu- 
ally from  any  lifting  of  the  film,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced to  the  annoyance  of  the  operator. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  MM.  Riche  et  Bardy  pro- 
duced and  exhibited  to  the  members  present  a  new  light, 
of  the  most  photogenic  character,  which  seems  likelv  to 
afford  the  most  important  services  to  the  photographer. 
It  was  produced  simply  by  directing  a  jet  of  oxygen  upon 
a  bit  of  burning  sulphur. 

I  spoke  recently  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  lamp  of  MM.  Delachenal  et  Mermet.  I  said 
that  it  gave  a  very  photogenic  light,  exceedingly  regular 
in  its  cluiracter.  Unfortunately,  this  lamp  is  founded  on 
the  employment  of  two  gases  whose  combination  gives  rise 
.to  explosions,  and,  consequently,  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  in  photographic  studios,  especially  as  the  gases 
eliminated  are,  moreover,  of  a  most  aangerous  character. 
The  illness,  just  now,  of  my  friend  Professor  Stebbing, 
who  has  taken  rather  an  active  part  in  the  experiments 
recently  made  on  the  subject,  is  a  sad  and  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this. 

MM.  Riche  et  Bardy  have  made  an  investigation  of  the 
matter,  to  discover  whether  it  is  the  carbon  or  the  sulphur 
from  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  which  furnishes  the  photo- 
genic rays.  To  solve  the  question,  they  oomparea,  first 
of  all,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  such  lights  as  are  rich  in 
sulphur,  and  in  order  to  render  account  of  their  action 
upon  photographic  preparations,  they  proceeded  in  the 
manner  following.  They  prpcni^ed  a  glass  plate  prepared 
with  pure  bromide  of  silver  by  M.  Stebbing,  and  cut  it  into 
strips  two  centimetres  broad  by  ten  long,  and  these  strips 
they  exposed  one  after  the  other  under  identical  conditions 
to  th*"  influence  of  the  various  kinds  of  light  they  desired  to 
examine.  The  experiments  were  all  made  the  samd  even- 
ing ;  the  sensitive  plates  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
centimetres  from  the  aouroe  of  light,  and  the  exposure  lasted 
sixty  seconds,  an  interval  registered  by  means  of  a  chro- 
nometer. 

The  sensitive  plates  were  enolosed  in  a  slide  under  a 
screen  furnished  by  tea  sheets  of  waxed  paper,  superposed, 
two  centimetres  broad  and  of  variable  length.  One  mea- 
sured ten  centimetres,  and,  consequently,  covered  the 
entire  length  of  the  sensitive  pkte ;  the  second  measured 
nme  centimetres,  the  third  eignt,  and  so  on,  until  the  tenth 
piece,  which  was  but  one  centimetre  long.  These  latter 
were  pressed  between  a  sheet  of  glass  on  one  side,  and  a 
slioe  of  horn  on  the  other.  The  latter  had  marked  upon 
it  figures  from  >one  to  ten,  at  eaudl  distances,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  figure  No.  1  was  under  the  part  correspond- 
ing to  a  single  sheet,  while  the  figure  No.  10  was  under 


that  portion  where  the  ten  sheets  of  paper  were  super- 
posed 

In  this  manner  a  screen  was  secured,  the  opacity  of 
which  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheets  super- 
posed, which  were  indicated  by  numbers.  For  instance, 
if,  after  an  experiment,  it  was  found  that  ihe  figures  I  and 
2  were  visible,  and  that,  in  another,  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  were  seen,  then  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
photogenic  power  in  the  second  instance  was  stronger  than 
in  the  first  experiment,  in  the  proportion  of  5  and  2. 

All  the  plates — prepared  as  dry  plates,  of  course — 
were  developed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  table 
below  shows  the  principal  results  obtained  :— 

The  oxyhydrogen  light     showed  as  far  as  No.  1 

The  Drummond  light                     do  }>    ^ 

Zinc  burning  in  oxygen                 do  n    ^ 

Magnesium  lamp  do  „  5 
A  current  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  a  fiask 

containing  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  far  as  ,,6 
A  jet  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  upon  a  stream 

of  bisulphide  of  carbon  showed  as  far  as  «,  7 
A  jet  of  oxygen  upon  a  stream  of  bisulphide 

of  carbon  showed  as  far  as „    7 

A  jet  of  oxygen  upon  burning  sulphur    „  „    8 

Consequently,  it  is  the  light  produced  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  upon  sulphur  which,  according  to  MM.  Riche  et 
Bardy,  gives  the  greatest  impression  upon  bromide  of 
silver,  and  for  this  reason  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend its  employmeat  practically.*  It  has,  besides,  other 
weighty  advantages,  it  is  not  liable  to  explosion,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  costly,  for  there  is  but  little  apparatus 
necessary.  An  earthen  vessel  in  which  the  sulphur  is 
lighted,  nnd  a  bag  full  of  oxygen  ghB  ^which  anybody  mav 
make  for  himself,  or  may  purchase  in  commerce),  are  all 
that  is  necessary. 

The  surface  of  combustion  may  be  augmented  at  will  by 
employing  for  burning  the  sulphur  a  long  vessel,  so  that 
several  jets  of  gas  may  be  directed  from  the  bag  upon  the 
burning  sulphur. 

This  artificial  light,  it  must  be  admitted,  possesses  one 
drawback,  like  all  others  which  deal  with  sulphide  of 
carbon:  a  suffocating  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  results 
from  the  light ;  but  it  is  easy  to  get  over  this  difficulty  in 
a  laboratory  by  pkcing  the  light  under  a  chimney.  The 
fumes  are  not  very  great  in  a  spacious  room ;  but  in  a 
small  apartment  they  are  very  unpleasant,  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  most  rimple  remedy  consists  in  placing  the 
vessel  containing  the  sulphur  under  a  largo  tube  communi- 
cating with  the  chimney,  in  which  a  current  of  air  is  set 
up;  or,  better  still,  burmng  the  sulphur  in  a  glazed 
cupboard  which  is  ventilated  by  a  chimney  shaft. 

The  experiments  made  l»y  MM.  Riche  et  Bardy  before 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Stebbing,  proved  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
members  assembled.  Ernest  Lacak. 


ON  THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

BT  J.  M.  TURNBULL.* 

In  the  present  short  paper  on  the  above  subject,  I  will 
first  set  out  by  noting  tne  various  processes  and  phases 
photography  has  passed  through.  I  do  not,  however, 
mtend  to  dwell  on  them.  Photography,  for  so  young  an 
art,  has  had  many  and  various  transitions,  from  the  metal 
in  the  Daj^uerreotype  to  glass  in  the  positive,  and  from  that 
to  paper  in  the  negative  process,  to  carbon  tissue  in  the 
autolype,  to  gnaBj  ink  in  the  photo-lithographic  and 
helioUpe,  till  it  will  be  difficult  to  teU  where  its  various 
and  final  ramifications  will  end.    like  other  arts,  it  has 

i  •  SmS  b«fofft  tk»  MlnVtiih  Th^ogrvfMo  Sooltif . 
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also  had  its  fashionB  and  its  follies.  At  one  time  the  rage 
vonld  be  stereoscopio ;  at  another  microscopic;  at  another 
time  enlargements  would  be  the  cry,  at  another  some  new 
drj  procefis  wotdd  absorb  attention ;  wMle  at  another  time 
photography  woold  be  chasing  after  some  new  and 
patented  process  which  was  to  create  a  revolution  in 
photography,  but  which  would  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  be  quietly  put  to  bed,  never  to  lift  its  head  again. 

Photography  may  be  divided  into  four  parts :  chemical, 
artistic,  optiosl,  and  mechanical.  It  is  natural,  in  an  art  like 
photography,  that  that  part  of  it  which  first  had  birth 
(namely,  the  chemical)  should  first  engage  the  attention  of 
those  professing  it,  and  that  until  the  conditions  required  of 
it  in  that  direction  were  understood,  little  progress  could  be 
made  with  the  others.  I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  optical 
and  mechanical,  as  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  chemical: 
when  the  chemical  conditions  called  for  mechanicaid  arrange- 
ments, they  were  not  found  wanting.  I  do  not  overstep  the 
Diark  when  I  sa^r  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical  condi- 
tions required  in  photography  are  now  so  thoroughly 
understood  that  they  may  be  considered  as  perfect.  W  hen 
I  say  this,  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  we  are  at  the  limit 
of  our  chemical  knowledge  as  reguds  photography — 
indeed,  I  hope  not — ^but  wnat  I  mean  to  convey  is,  that 
the  wet  process,  by  which  photography  is  ordinarily 
practised,  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  I  should  not 
regard  any  man  who  is  a  professional  photographer 
as  worthy  of  the  name  who  would  make  the  condition  of 
his  chemicals  an  excuse  for  bad  work.  It  is  diflferent, 
however,  with  the  artistic  division  of  the  art,  which  has 
only  of  late  years  begun  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves. 
It  could  not  be  expected  of  the  early  practitioners  of  the 
art  that  they  could  devote  much  ot  their  attention  to 
artistic  matters,  when  they  were  groping  their  way  with 
chemical  difficulties  and  bad  materials,  sometimes  bright- 
ened up  by  the  appearance  of  one  good  picture  out  of  a 
dozen  bad  ones,  at  other  times  in  tiie  depth  of  despair, 
from  some  cause  or  other  which  was  then  beyond 
their  knowledge. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  were  exhibited  some 
remarkable  photographs;  they  were  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  nas  smce  become  wid-  ly  known :  I  refer  to 
Adam -Salomon.  The  opinions  rega^ng  those  pictures 
were  very  different.  The  opinion  of  some  was  to  the 
effect  that  thej  were  photographs  untouched,  while  others 
maintained  that  a  great  deal  of  their  effect  was  attained 
from  retouching ;  while  others  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  they  were  not  photographs,  and  that  their  whole 
effect  was  due  to  working-up.  But  all  agreed  as  to  their 
beauty,  and  that  whatever  their  success  was  due  to,  they 
were  pictures  such  as  had  never  been  before  produced  by 
photography.  The  practical  effect  of  the  exhibition  of 
these  pictures  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  interested  in 
photography,  more  widely  than  ever  they  had  been  before, 
as  to  its  capabilities,  both  artistic  and  manipulative. 
Their  effect  was  to  raise  up  many  imitators  of  their  style, 
and  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  retouching  of  both  Uie 
negative  and  print,  to  both  of  which  the  success  of  these 
pictures  was  no  doubt  partly  due. 

This  retouching  the  negative  has  with  some  photo- 
graphers assumed  the  form  of  a  mania,  so  much  so  that 
every  picture  done  by  them,  whether  good  or  bad,  had  to  be 
retouched,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  tha  photographic 
deficiencies  were  not  only  touched  out,  but  otners,  due  en- 
tirely to  the  touching,  were  put  in,  till  the  final  result  was 
a  silly  waxified  looki^  picture,  the  effect  of  which  could  not 
be  considered  due  to  photography.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
result  of  retouching  was  sometimes  what  might  be  called 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  when  looking  at  any  of  these  exces- 
sively retouched  prints,  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
following  incident.  When  I  was  about  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  (now  a  good  many  years  since)  I  was  taken  to  see  a 
large  travelling  waxwork,  by  a  near  relative  of  my  own. 


After  having  seeft  the  whole  collection,  from  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  and  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  to  the 
last  celebrated  murderer— after  having  seen  them  to  my 
heart's  content—the  question  was  put  to  me,  ^^  But  do 
you  not  see  that  they  want  something  ?  **  After  having  in 
vain  guessed  what  it  might  be,  seeing  that  the  figures  were 
not  onlf  proporiy  but  gorgeously  dressed,  that  there  was 
real  hair  on  their  heads,  and  colour  in  their  cheeks,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  actually  moving,  I  at  length  asked 
what  it  might  be  they  wanted,  and  got  for  an  answer, 
^'  They  wanted  life.*'  Now  I  never  look  at  any  exces- 
sively retouched  (and  may  be  beautiful)  pictures,  but  the 
vision  of  the  waxwork  crops  up,  whUe  the  thought  comes 
in  my  mind,  **  they  want  life."  Certainly,  if  photography 
is  capable  of  rendering  a  face  with  any  degree  of  character 
or  life  in  it,  retouching,  such  as  has  been  practised  for 
years  back,  is  just  as  capable  of  poliahiog  it  out  again. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  en- 
tirely condemn  retouching.  Photography  has  its  defects 
as  to  colour,  and  it  imperfectly  renders  some  faces,  as  we  al 
know :  these  defects  I  consider  it  quite  legitimate  to  remove 
what  I  condemn  is,  the  abuse  or  indiscriminate  use  of  it, 
and  the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  all  the  delicate 
photographic  detail.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  photo- 
graphers to  sit  for  hours  touching  a  single  head,  while  all 
the  touching  that  I  would  consider  necessary  would  be  to 
strengthen  a  little  some  of  the  lights,  or  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  shadows,  or  entirely  touch-out  any  small 
defects,  all  of  which  could  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  a  more  healthy  opinion  regarding 
touching  is  beginning  to  spread  among  thoie  who  practise 
it  most,  and  that  those  who  formerly  would  not  use  it  at  all 
are  now  putting  it  to  its  legitimate  use.  I  will  wind  up  • 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  a  quotation  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds :— "  The  highest  finishing  is  labour  in 
vain,  unless  at  the  same  time  there  is  preserved  a  breadth 
of  light  and  shadow.*'  Now  retouching  cannot  put 
shadows  in,  though  it  takes  them  out ;  the  most  it  can  do 
in  this  direction  being  to  bring  up  the  lights,  which  is  a 
very  different  thin^  from  putting  in  shadows ;  in  fact, 
its  whole  tendency  is  unnaturally  to  flatten.  My  opinion 
of  retouching,  therefore,  is,  the  less  of  it  the  better.  * 

One  of  the  latest  styles  of  portraiture  I  will  now  say  a 
few  words  about  Though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
to  call  these  pictures  "  Rembrandts  "  (at  least,  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  any  resemblance  to  portraits  by  Rembrandt),  I 
do  not  object  to  the  name,  as  they  certainly  bear  a  closer 
likeness  to  the  style  of  Rembrandt  than  that  of  any  other 
painter.  But  the  pictures  which  pass  current  as  Rem- 
brandt in  photography  have  certainly  little  in  common 
with  pictures  by  that  master.  They  want  that  beautiful 
luminous  softness  which  is  most  apparent  in  Rembrandt's 
works,  and  I  have  never  as  yet  seen  any  attempt  in 
photographic  Rembrandts  to  break  up  the  black  even  back- 
ground on  which  thev  are  usually  done.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  backgrounds  in  Rembrandt's  pictures, 
which,  though  generally  painted  in  a  very  low  tone,  are 
always  full  of  gradation,  softn^,  and  contrast,  which 
give  value  and  roundness  to  the  figure.  listen  while  I 
give  an  extract  from  Fuscli : — '*  None  ever  like  Rembrandt 
knew  how  to  improve  an  accident  into  a  beauty,  or  give 
importance  to  a  trifie ;  if  ever  he  had  a  master,  he  had  no 
followers.  Holland  was  not  made  to  comprehend  his 
power ;  the  succeeding  school  of  colourists  were  content 
to  tip  the  cottage,  the  hamlet,  the  boor,  the  ale-pot,  the 
shambles,  and  the  base  of  winter,  with  orient  hues,  or  the 
glow  of  setting  summer  suns.  No  one  combined  with  so 
much  transcendant  excellence  so  many  in  all  other  men  un- 
pardonable faults,  and  reconciled  us  to  them.  He  possessed 
the  full  empiro  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  tints  that 
fioat  between  them;  he  tinged  his  pencil  with  equal 
success  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  in  the  noonday  ray,  in  the 
livid  fiaah,  in  evanescent  twilight,  and  rendered  darkness 
visible.'* 
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Photographic  portraiture  ia  the  so-called  Kembrandt 
style  has,  howuver,  been  a  valuable  lesson  to  photo- 
graphers ;  it  has  led  them  to  study  more  than  ever  they 
had  previously  done  the  various  styles  and  effects  in 
li^ditiug,  and  the  different  ways  and  conditions  under 
which  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  result  could  be  arrived 
at.  If  llembrandt  photography  had  dgne  nothing  more 
than  this,  I  hold  that  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
advance  photography.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  study  of 
lighting  and  posing  the  figure  that  photography  can  have 
any  claims  on,  or  make  any  real  advance  into,  the  domain 
of  art.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  Kembrandt 
style  of  lighting  is  the  ultimate  object  which  it  should  be 
the  photographer's  highest  ambition  to  achieve  or  master. 
1  think  it  should  only  be  a  stepping-stone  to  lead  us  on  in 
the  study  of  lighting. 

Of  what  I  regard  as  the  highest  siyle  in  portraiture, 
examples  are  to  bo  found  in  tJie  works  of  Reynolds, 
Laurence,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Henry  Racburn,  Jackson, 
Northoole.  and  others.  There  is  now  on  view  at  our  In- 
dustrial Museum  a  collection  of  engravings  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is  the  finest  collection 
of  engraved  portraits  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  nearly 
all  of  them  splendid  specimens  of  portraiture,  but  there 
are  some  of  them  that  I  can  only  characterize  by  calling 
them  gems.  Amongst  these  are  a  portrait  of  Sir  6.  Beau- 
mont, by  Hopner;  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  by  Philips; 
Davies  Gilbert,  by  Howard  (this  picture,  I  see,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Diamond).  There  are 
two  beauties  in  the  same  frame,  namely,  the  portrait  of 
Flaxroan,  painted  by  Jackson,  and  that  of  Chantry,  by 
Kaeburn.  'i'here  are  also  many  other  splendid  examples 
of  what  I  regard  as  the  highest  style  of  portraiture, 
examination  and  careful  study  of  which  will  well  repay 
those  interested  in  the  artistic  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy. 


A  BATCH  OF  RECIPES. 

We  cnll  from  tlio  pages  of  our  excellent  contemporary, 
the  Scientific  Amcricaitf  a  batch  of  small  recipes,  all  of  which 
will  probably  be  found  of  service  at  some  time  or  other 
by  photographers : — 

*'  Protosulphato  of  iron  in  powder,  rubbeil  up  with  raw 
linseci  oil,  is  an  antidote  for  external  poisoning  by  cyanide 
of  potassiutp. 

**  Rubber  rings,  slipped  over  bottles  in  packing,  ensure 
safety  against  breakage. 

**  Leather  can  bo  made  hard  by  saturation  in  a  solution 
of  shellac  in  alcohol. 

"  Paraffine  is  the  best  material  for  protecting  polished 
steel  or  iron  from  rust. 

'^Photographers  who  use  large  quantities  of  nitrate  uf 
silver  should  allow  all  the  excess  of  silver,  acetic  acid,  and 
other  matters  from  the  plates  undeigoiog  development  to 
run  into  stone  jars  containing  fragments  of  zinc.  By  that 
means  the  metallic  silver  may  be  collected.  It  should 
then  be  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  so  that  quite  a  large  saving  may  result. 

'*  I«ad  nine  parts,  antimony  two  parts,  and  bismnth  one 
part,  is  an  allov  which  expands  on  coolin|r,  and  which  will 
be  found  useful  in  filling  small  defects  in  iron  castings,  &c. 

»*  Glycerine  is  an  excellent  coating  for  the  interior  of 
plaster  moulds. 

**  A  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag&esia  gives  a 
beautiful  quality  to  whitewash. 

*'  Glass  can  be  drilled  with  a  tool  moistened  with  dilate 
anlphuric  acid.    This  last  is  better  than  turpentine. 

<*  White  lead  rubbed  np  with  linseed  oil  to  the  consist- 
ence of  paste  is  an  excellent  application  for  barns. 

^*  Gelatine  mixed  with  glycerine  is  liquid  while  hot,  but 


an  ekstic  solid  when  cold.     Useful  for  hermetically  sealing 
bottles. 

*^  Black  cement  for  bottle  corks  consists  of  pitch  hardened 
by  the  addition  of  resin  and  brickdust. 

**Soap  and  water  is  the  best  material  for  cleaning 
jewellery. 

**  Awnings  may  be  made  waterproof  by  plunging  first 
in  a  solution  containing  twenty  per  cent,  soap,  and  after- 
wards in  another  solution  containing  the  same  percentage 
of  copper.     Wash  afterwards. 

''  A  handful  of  quicklime,  mixed  in  four  ounces  of  lin- 
seed oil,'  and  boiled  to  a  good  thickness,  makes,  when 
spread  on  plates  an'd  hardened,  a  glue  which  can  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  which  will  resist  fire. 

'^  A  good  walnut  stain. for  wood  is  composed  of  water 
one  quart,  washing  soda  one  and  a-half  ounces,  Vandyke 
brown  two  and  a-half  ounces,  bichromate  of  potash  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  apply  with  a  bru^h, 
either  hot  or  cold. 

"  A  piece  of  alum  as  big  as  a  nut  will  render  clear  a 
pail  of  muddy  water.  Dissolve  the  alum,  stir,  and  allow 
the  impurities  to  settle.'^ 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SENSITIZERS. 

BY  PROPESSOtt  H.  VOGEL.* 

It  has  been  settled  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  certain 
bodies  which  augment  very  considerably  the  sensitiveness 
10  light  of  photographic  bromo-iodide  of  silver  plates,  such, 
for  instance,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  mercury,  mor- 
phine, pyrogallic  acid,  tannin,  &c.  Some  time  ago  I 
proved  that  the  property  of  these  bodies  rests  partially 
on  the  tendency  to  combine  with  iodine,  but  is  also  depen- 
dent upon  their  absorption  power  of  light  rays.  Among 
other  things,  I  showed  that  pyrogallic  acid  may  act  some- 
times as  an  accelerator  of,  and  sometimes  as  retarding, 
the  decomposition  of  light,  according  as  it  is  employed  one 
way  or  another,  allowing  the  light  to  pass  through,  or 
become  absorbed.  Thus  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
upon  iodide  of  silver  plates  lessens  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  same,  because  it  renders  them  more  transparent ; 
whereas  if  the  covering  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  allowed  to 
dry,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  platen  is  materially  enhanced, 
because  the  transparency  then  disappears. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  certain  sensitizers  upon 
bromide  of  silver  act  diflerently  upon  iodide  and  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver.  I  first  remarked  this  fact  with  morphine. 
A  solution  of  this  material  made  up  by  dissolving  one 
gramme  of  pure  morphine  in  1,400  grammes  of  ^ater  acts 
as  a  vigorous  sensitizer  upon  bromo-iodide  of  silver ;  it 
enhances  very  materially  even  the  same  tor  green  and 
yellow  rays,  as  I  have  found  in  my  apectrum  experi- 
ments. Upon  bromide  of  silver  there  is  nothing  of  such 
a  sensitizing  action  to  be  observed.  Neither  m  taking 
ordinary  objects  in  the  camera,  nor  in  working  with  the 
spectrum,  is  an  exalted  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver 
to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  morphine,  even  in  a  dry 
state,  but  rather  -  a  decrease  of  the  same,  if  anything.  A 
similar  negative  result  is  given  by  pyrogallic  acid  upon 
bromide  of  silver. 

This  fact  is  not  a  solitary  one.  The  same  thing  may  be 
remarked  with  coloured  sensitizers,  such  as  fuchsine,  for 
instance.  This  renders  bromide  oi  silver  very  sensitive  to 
the  actiop  of  vellow  rays,  so  that  with  a  long  exposure  the 
working  of  the  yellow  light  exceeds  that  of  the  blue. 
Quit^  different  is  the  action  upon  chloride  of  silver ;  in 
this  case,  in  a  short  exposure,  there  is  nothing  to  bo 
observed  of  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  for  the  yellow 
rays ;  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  the  action  becomes 
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apparent,  and  then  in  a  lues  degree  than  in  the  bromide  of 
silver. 

It  will  be  seen,  tliereforo,  that  one  canuot  deduce  from 
the  action  of  an  accelerati^e  upon  one  Bilver  salt  the 
reaulta  of  its  action  upon  another. 

An  explanation  of  this  abnormal  behaviour  should  be 
sought  for  more  in  physical  than  in  chemical  influences. 
The  plates  are  only  ^ected  radically  by  such  rays  as  they 
absorb.  The  absorption  depends,  however,  not  alone  upon 
the  action  of  the  colooring  matter  or  sensitizer  added,  but 
upon  their  action  in  common  with  the  chloride  of  silver  or 
bromide  of  sUver  and  the  collodion.  Perfectly  neutral 
bodies  may  have  an  influence  in  the  matter.  Fuchsine 
dissolved  in  alcohol  absorb,  for  instance,  only  yellow  and 
greenish-yellow,  but  dissolved  in  ether,  or  collodion,  it 
absorbs  the  orange  rays.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  bromide 
of  silver  coloured  with  fuchsine  is  sensitive,  not  only  to 
greenish-yellow  rays,  but  also  to  orange.  If  chloride  of 
nlver  shows  this  action  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  may  be 
bfieaose  that  salt  modifies  the  absorption  properties  of 
fuchsine.  Further  experiments  in  the  matter  are  being 
undertaken. 

So  much,  however,  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  a  preservative  which  works  favourably  for  iodiae 
of  silver  plates  has  the  same  action  upon  dry  plates  pre- 
pared witn  bromide  of  silver. 


"^tcmi  ifldtmtt. 


A  REVOLVING  CAMERA. 

BT  EDWARD  HODGSON. 

The  following  specification  describes  a  camera  with 
revolving  drum  carrying  a  series  of  plates,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  dark  slide.    "Die  patent  was  not  completed. 

**  This  invention  relates  to  cameras  for  taking  photographs 
in  the  studio  or  in  the  open  country,  and  has  for  its  objects  to 
supersede  the  present  form  of  cameras,  with  their  cumbersome 
dark  slides  and  focussing  screens,  which  are  continually 
getting  out  of  order,  and  the  iotricate  or  complex  arraoge- 
ments  of  ordinary  dry  plate  cameras ;  for  getting  the  prepared 
plates  into  position  without  damaging  the  film  thereon,  or 
breaking  the  glass  plate  intended  to  receive  or  carry  the 
negative  picture ;  and  to  take  or  produce  a  number  of  pictures 
more  rapidly  and  at  less  cost  than  by  any  other  photographic 
apparatus  mtherto  used  for  the  purpose. 

'*  The  means  by  which  I  propose  to  carry  out  the  said  objects 
of  my  present  invention  are  as  follows :— I  construct  a  hollow 
dram,  or  the  skaletoa  frame  of  a  drum,  or  of  a  many-sided 
figure  hereinafter  called  the  *  drum,^  of  suitable  materials  and 
dimensions,  in  the  top  and  bottom  discs  of  whicli  drum  grooves 
are  out  or  formed  thereon  for  the  insertion  therein  of  any 
convenient  number  of  prepared  glass  plates,  either  wet  or  dry, 
on  which  portraits  or  other  pictures  are  to  be  photographed. 
The  skeleton  frame  may  aUo  be  formed  with  any  number  of 
sides,  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  plates  desired 
to  be  placed  therein,  leaving  a  narrow  sHt  or  opening  behind 
or  opposite  to  a  fixed  plate  of  ground  ginss,  called  the 
*  focussing  glass,'  to  focus  through.  The  angle  pieces  of  the 
said  skeleton  tnme  are  prc^rly  grooved  to  receive  and  hold 
the  prepared  glass  plates.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
so  as  to  form  a  figure  with  regular  and  equal  sides,  oi  nearly 
so,  in  order  that  each  prepared  glass  plate  may,  in  succession, 
be  brought,  by  the  motion  or  toming  of  the  drum,  into  the 
exact  position  previously  occupied  by  the  focussing  glass, 
this  drum  is  then  inserted  in  a  box  or  case,  and  is  so  pi  vetted 
therein  that  it  can  be  freely  revolved  or  turned  by  a  handle  or 
finger  fixed  on  the  opper  pivot  outside  the  said  box.  This 
box  is  provided  in  front  with  a  sliding  lens,  and  behind,  or 
directly  opposite  the  said  lens,  with  a  small  strip  or  plate  of 
yellow  or  other  suitably  coloured  glass  to  focus  through,  and 
Ip  fw^tet  the  prepared  plates  fxom  the  eiSscts  of  the  light 
thereon  when  revomng  the  drum. 


*'  Securely  fixed  on  the  top  or  lid  of  the  box,  and  centred 
on  the  said  upper  pivot  of  the  drum,  is  a  circular  dial  plate,  on 
and  near  to  the  oircnmferonce  of  which,  at  the  proper  distances, 
numbers  or  figures  are  placed  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  plates  or  sides  of  the  drum.  The  gronnd  or  focnssing  ^lass 
plate  being  fixed  in,  and  forming  one  side  of,  the  drum,  is 
always  in  its  place,  and  cannot  be  easily  damaged  or  destroyed ; 
^is  iocuBsing  glass  I  denominate  Number  1,  and  the  prepared 
glass  plate  next  thereto— say  on  the  left  hand— Number  2,  and 
so  on  with  the  remainder  of  the  plates  in  the  drum,  following 
in  the  same  dirsction. 

"  In  operating  my  improved  camera.  I  turn  or  revolve,  or 
partially  revolve,  the  drum,  which  has  been  previously  supplied 
with  prepared  glass  plates,  by  means  of  the  finger  placed  over 
the  dial  plate,  and  a  ratchet  wheel  and  spur  thereunder^  until 
the  said  finger  points  to  or  is  over  Number  I  on  the  dial  plate, 
when  the  focussing  glass  is  in  position  behind  the  lens,  and 
directly  opposite  the  coloured  glass  in  the  box  and  the  narrow 
opening  in  the  drum,  on  looking  through  which  coloured  glass 
and  opening  so  placed  in  line  the  picture  is  seen  on  the  ground 
|la8s,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  focussing.  When  the 
focussing  is  completed,  I  close  the  slide  behind  the  lens, 
and  move  the  finger  to  Number  2  on.  the  dial  plate,  which 
brings  a  prepared  glass  plate  into  position  in  the  exact  place 
occupied  l)y  the  focussing  glass,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
image  or  picture,  as  previously  seen  on  the  focnssing  glass. 
In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  prepared  glass  plates  in  the  drum 
are,  in  successsion,  brought  before  the  lens,  and  receive  an 
impression  or  picture. 

"  When  different  views  are  required  on  each  of  the  plates  in 
the  drum,  after  takins  the  first  view  as  previously  described, 
the  finger  and  rat<met  wheel  are  again  turned  round  to 
Nnmber  I  on  the  dial  plate,  when  the  focussing  glass  is  Again 
behind  the  lens,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  to  focus  another 
view ;  when  this  is  arranged,  the  drum  is  turned  until  the 
figure  points  to  Number  8  on  the  dial  plate,  so  as  to  present 
another  prepared  plate  behind  the  lens,  and  the  second  view 
is  taken,  and  so  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  prepared 
plates  in  the  druhi,  the  sections  on  the  drum  serving  the  place 
of  the  dark  slides  at  present  used. 

**  liy  apparatus  may  be  made  in  different  forms,  the  main  or 
leading  features  being  retained  in  each  case.  For  example, 
for  a  camera  for  the  studio,  where  only  one  or  two  plates  are 
required  at  one  time,  the  '  drum  *  may  be  only  a  quadrant,  or 
one-fourth  of  a  circle  or  polygon,  wherein  the  plate  or  plates 
are  placed,  leaving  an  adjoining  quadrant  an  empty  snace,  86 
that  as  the  views  are  taken  they  are  turned  into  the  said 
empty  quadrant  or  space.  For  a  stereoscopic  camera,  the 
drum  is  fixed  to  revolve  On  a  horizontal  axis,  the  other  parts 
being  formed  as  previously  herein  described,  where  the  drum 
revolves  on  a  vertical  axis  or  on  pivots. 

*•  My  improved  revolving  camera  is  especially  adapted  for 
taking  small  views  to  be  afterwards  enlarged,  and  for  taking 
*  negatives  *  for  producing  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern ; 
also  for  taking  views  in  streets,  and  of  processions,  and  the 
like,  as  from  thirty  to  forty  views  can  be  taken  in  a  few 
minutes. 

<«The  camera  may  be  of  any  size  or  dimensions,  and  can  be 
produced  at  less  than  the  present  cost  of  similar  articles,  and 
be  more  durable.  It  may  be  made  of  wood,  tin,  brass,  oriothet 
suitable  material  which  will  not  warp  or  be  otherWifie 
injuriously  affected  by  variations  ot  climate.  It  may  also  be 
made  of  paper  for  a  toy  camera,  with  a  buirs-eye  lens  to 
exhibit  small  transparencies.  Its  construction  being  exceed- 
ingly simple,  it  cannjt  easily  get  out  of  order.  It  is  very 
compact,  portable,  and  light,  always  ready  for  use,  and  is, 
ttherefore,  very  suitable  for  tourists  in  taking  stercoseopio  and 
oher  views,  cards  for  albums,  and  the  like." 


Photographic  Use  op  Platinum  and  Iridium.— Salts  of 
these  metals  are,  according  to  Mr.  Willis,  in  the  PohjUehnisehea 
Notizblatt,  sensitive  to  light.  If  paper  be  floated  on  a  solution 
of  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platiuum,  or  iridium,  then 
dried,  again  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  dried  a 
second  lime,  and  finally  washed  over  with  an  acid  solution  of 
oxalate  of  iron,  a  sensitive  surface  results,  on  which  images 
may  be  printed  under  a  negative.  They  reouire  developmeat 
with  ahot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  which  brings  them 
out  of  a  rich  black  colour. 
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WHITE  ENAMELLED  PLATES  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 

FOR  OPAL  GLASS. 

A  NOVELTY  which  possesses  much  promise  has  just  been 
iotrodaced  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  a  ferro- 
tjrpe  plate  with  a  perfectlr  white  enamelled  surface, 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  porcelain  or  opal  glass  as  a 

ibasia  for  a  ooUodio-chloride  of  silver  prints.  The  American 
oomals  speak  in  hiffh  terms  of  the  results  as  very  beauti- 
ol,  and  the  great  adrantages  oyer  glass  scarcely  require 
anumeratinff  to  be  appreciated  by. photographers.  The 
pUtes  are  thin,  Ught,  not  fragUe  like  glass,  easUy  cut  like 
paper ;  unlike  glass,  they  are  not  rigid,  and  are  therefore 
**!!1!  *f"ly,*<>  lojttro  the  negatiye  m  printing;  and  they 
wUl  doubtless  be  less  costly  than  glass.  The  surface  is 
said  to  be  very  delicate,  and  of  a  pure  white.  There  is 
one  pomt  m  which  it  is  probable  they  will  scarcely  equal 
picture  on  porcelain  in  beauty.  The  surface  will  neces- 
•mly  be  opaque,  and  hence  the  peculiar  diaphanous  eflFect, 
which  u  an  es^oial  charm  in  the  photograph  on  opal 
l^ass  or  porcelain,  due  to  the  semUtransparency  of  the 
^aatenal,  must  necessarily  be  wanting. 

fiat  there  is  another  point  of  considerable  importance 
upon  which  we  feel  bound  to  suggest  a  caution.  Our 
American  contemporaries  speak  of  the  prints  as  of 
undoubted  durability ;  and  the  assumption,  in  the  absence 
of  ezperienoe,  is  a  fairly  legitimate  one.  But,  although 
the  iVoi^Kim/  plate,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  novelty,  we  have 
BUflleient  experience  to  inteipose  a  doubt  About  ten 
years  ago,  soon  after  we  had  perfected  the  ooUodio-chloride 
process  sufficiently  to  justify  us  in  giving  it  to  the  public, 
we  sought  about  for  various  substances  with  fine  white 
surface  upon  which  the  printa  might  be  produced,  the 
sensiUve  coUodio-chloride  emulsion  lending  itself  to  a 
wiety  of  novel  forms  of  printing.  One  of  the  first  things 
which  ooomrred  to  us  as  suitable  was  the  ferrotype  pkte. 
If  It  could  be  made  with  a  white  enamelled  surface  m  place 
*.  *  ®'**'  ^  *^  experiment  was  not  easy  to  try, 
we  thought  of  another  substance  somewhat  analogous :  we 
obtained  some  tablets  of  papier  mach^  with  a  white 
anameUed  surface,  which  would  be  produced,  we  apprehend, 
in  a  manner  very  simiUr  to  the  white  enamelled  surface  on 
a  ferrotype  plate.  Ihe  results  were  in  many  respects  very 
charming,  but  there  were  due  or  two  drawbacks.  We 
found,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  whites  of  the 
finished  picture  darkened  somewhat  in  sunlight,  and 
further  experience  suggested  a  cause :  we  found,  in  some 
oasesi  when  we  clesned  off  the  film  in  case  of  an  unsatis. 
factory  print,  tiiat  a  faint  ioiage  had  been  formed  on  the 
•nameUed  suzfaee  itself  beneath  the  film  of  coUodion. 


This  showed  that  an  actual  combination  had  been  fcvmed 
between  tie  free  nitrate  present  and  the  white  enamelled 
surface.  Whether  this  combination  were  formed  with  the 
resinous  substance  in  the  varnish  which  forms  part  of  the 
enamel  surface,  or  with  the  white  pigment  mixed  with  it, 
we  cannot  say  |  but  a  combination  mich  darkened  under 
the  action  of  hght,  and  which  was  not  easily  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  fixing  salt,  was  clearly  formed,  and  such 
a  combination  is  clearly  inimical  to  permanency.  Another 
incidental  difficulty  once  occurred.  The  ether  and  alcohol 
in  the  coUodio-cfaloride,  and  the  heat  of  direct  sun  printing, 
on  one  occasion  sufficiently  softened  the  surface  to  produce 
adhesion,  and  we  found  tablet  and  negative  in  such  perfect 
contact  that  they  were  not  separated  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  both.  This  latter  miuortune — possibly  the  former 
one  also— was  probably  due  to  the  enamelled  surface  being 
less  perfectly  finished  in  the  few  tablets  which  were  pre- 
pared expressly  for  our  experiments  than  thev  woidd  have 
been  in  ordinary  manufacture.  Possibly  neither  risk  may 
be  found  in  the  Nonpareil  plates;  but  the  possibility 
should  be  noted,  and  so  serious  disappointment  possibly 
avoided.  We  hope  that  our  caution  will  prove  needless 
with  the  new  plates. 


THE  ALBUMEN  AND  BEEK  PROCESS  AND  THE 
RECENT  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

It  will  interest  aU  dry-plate  workers  to  learn  that  the 
albumen  and  beer  process,  given  by  Captain  Abney  in 
our  Year-Book  for  1874,  has  proved  a  complete  success  in 
very  critical  circumstances,  yielding  a  large  series  of 
admirable  negatives  of  the  progress  of  the  late  transit,  with- 
out anpr  failures.  Captain  Abney — who  has  just  returned 
from  Egypt,  where,  as  our  readers  know,  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  photographic  observations  of  the  expedition  stationed 
at  Thebes,  and  secured  the  greatest  possible  success — ^is  in 
every  way  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  pktes  in 
question,  some  of  the  finest  of  the  results  having  been 
secured  on  plates  prepared  in  England  in  August,  exposed 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  developed  shortly  afterwards. 
The  plates  were  prepared  with  collodion  containing  equal 
parts  of  bromide  and  iodide,  the  proportions  being  three 
grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and.three  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  collodion.  They  were  pre- 
pared precisely  according  to  the  iufitructions 'given  in  our 
Year-Book.  The  development  was  effected  by  means  of 
a  modification  of  CoL  Stuart  Wortley*s  strong  developer. 
Captain  Abnev  used  a  solution  containing  twenty  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  two  minims  of  liquid  ammonia  to  each 
ounce  of  water,  and  no  bromide  or  other  restraining  agency. 
When  the  imu;e  was  fully  out,  the  developer  was  returned 
to  the  cup,  and  about  twenty  drops  of  a  sixty- grain  solution 
of  citric  acidadded,  together  with  two  drops  of  a  twenty-grain 
silver  solution.      The  solution  was  again  applied  to  the 

Slate,  which  rapidly  acquired  sufficient  intensity  from  the 
eposit  of  silver.  The  negatives  are  of  very  fine  quality : 
fine  in  deposit,  delicate  in  gradation,  and  possessing  great 
brilliancy.  The  especial  formula  and  proportions  were 
selected  as  best  suited  to  the  special  astronomical  work 
for  which  they  wero  designed,  in  which  tiie  exposure  did 
not  exceed  one-seventy-fifth  part  of  a  second ;  but  Captain 
Abney  believes  that  the  same  plates  and  treatment  would 
be  found  to  give  good  results  for  almost  all  kinds  of  work. 
As  we  have  said,  they  never  failed.  The  only  difficulty 
ever  experienced  arose  from  the  presence  of  dust,  which  at 
times  pervaded  and  suffused  everything  and  every  place, 
and  was,  of  course,  detrimental  to  perfect  deanliness  in 
negatives. 

TOUGHENED  GLASS  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

A  DisoovxRT  has  recently  been  made  in  France,  which, 
if  it  should  prore  equal  to  ito  praaiae,  will  be  found  a 
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boon  of  great  valae  to  photographers.  There  is  no 
miafortane  in  photography,  perhaps,  more  mortifying 
than  the  breakage  of  a  fine  negatiye  in  the  midst  of 
demand  for  prints,  and  it  is  an  accident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  care,  will  occasionally  happen.  A  discovery 
whereby  the  frangibilitv  of  glass  coald  be  entirely 
removed  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  science  which  can  be  conceived,  and  it  is  at  least  a  step 
in  this  direction  which  has  just  been  secured :  a  means  of 
making  glass  comparatively  tough  without  destroying  its 
transparency  has  been  discovered.  We  give  the  details 
just  as  we  find  them  in  the  Times  of  a  recent  date: — 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  glass  is  heated  to 
redness,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  a  considerable 
time,  its  physical  properties  are  changed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Thus  it  becomes  opaque  or  feebly  translucent, 
much  harder  and  tougher,  and  somewhat  like  porcelain  in 
appearance.  This  change  is  termed '  devitrification,'  and 
is  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  glass  into  a  confusedly- 
crystalline  mass,  of  which  sections  are  beautiful  objects 
when  seen  with  a  microscope  in  polarized  light.  The 
subject  was  investigated  by  the  renowned  French  philo- 
sopher, R^umur,  early  i|i  the  last  century;  and  to  objects 
of  devitrified  glass  the  name  of  K^umur's  porcejam  is 
usually  appli^.  Such  objects  are  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  another  Frenchman,  a  gentleman 
fanner,  to  discover  the  singular  fact  that  when^  glass  is 
heated  to  redness  and  then  cooled  or  annealed  in  oil  its 
toughness  is  greatly  increased,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  its 
fragility  is  greatly  diminished,  while  its  transparency 
retuains  the  same.  Thus,  suppose  a  rectangular  pane  of 
glass  placed  flatwise  and  supported  on  two  of  its  opposite 
edges  to  break  when  a  given  weight  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
it-^say  from  the  height  of  two  feet— it  would^  after 
having  been  toughened  in  the  manner  above  stated,  resist 
the  same  weight  falling  upon  it  from  the  height  of  six 
feet  or  eight  feet  It  is  strange  that,  although  glass  has  been 
mannfactared  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  yet  such 
a  simple  and  probably  very  important  fact  as  this  should 
only  recently  have  been  found  out,  and  equally  strange 
that  the  discoverer  should  be  a  gentleman  farmer.  The 
foregoing  information  on  the  new  process  of  toughening 

flass  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C  W.  Siemens, 
'.R.S.,  who  is  well  known  in  connection  with  telegraphy 
and  the  furnace  which  bears  his  name.  Uis  brother, 
an  eminent  glass-maker  at  Dresden,  has  tried  the  process, 
and  pronounces  it  to  be  *  certain  and  unquestionable.' " 


METHYLATED   ALCOHOL   IN    PHOTOaRAPfllC 

MANIPULATIONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
M.  G.  Nocd,  an  amateur,  called  attention  to  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  methylated 
alcohol,  or  wood  spirit,  in  the  operations  of  developing 
and  intensifying  the  image.  The  cost  of  methylated  spirit 
is,  of  course,  much  less  than  that  of  the  pure  alcohol,  being 
only  about  a  fifth  of  the  price ;  but  this  is  not  the  main 
point  M.  Noel  states  that  by  using  wood  spirit  in  his 
developer  he  is  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in 
the  camera  verjr  considerably — from  fifty-eight  seconds  to 
eight,  or  even  six,  be  teUs  us. 

M.  Noel's  formula  for  preparing  his  developer  with 
methylated  spirit  is  the  following : — 

Water 300  grammes 

Ammoniacal  stdphate  of  iron  15 

Glacial  acetic  acid 8 

Methylated  spirit      15 


with  a  prolonged  pose.  In  compounding  his  intensifter 
M.  NoelaUo  uses  methylated  spirit,  making  up  his  solu- 
tion as  under : — 

Water 200  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid  60 

Citric  acid      60 

Methylated  spirit      10 

M.  Noel  has  such  confidence  in  both  these  solutions, 
that  he  has  ceased  to  employ  any  other  in  his  photographic 
work. 


II 
II 


II 


He  affirms  that  a  developer  thus  composed  may  be  used 
with  confidence  with  very  short  exposures,  and  afford 
ranilte  quite  equal  to  those  given  by  an  ordinary  developer 


RE  '*SE^X/'  TUB  EDITOR,  AND  SECRET 

PROCESSES. 

Sib, — ^I  trust  you  will  pezmit  me  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  *'Senex"  and  yourself.  *^Senex"  u  perfSsCtly  right 
when  he  says  of  me  that  I  am  not  aware  I  "  confound  two 
distinct  things."  When  **Senox"  refloctd  upon  what  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  consists  of,  he  will  see  that  information 
forms  no  inconsiderable  portion,  while  money  itf  not  wealth, 
but  simply  the  measure  thereof;  thus  information  and 
money  are  not  so  wide  apart  as  he  appears  to  place  them. 

However,  let  us  take  his  new  way  of  putting  it — the  way 
I  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  see :  "  Freely  ye  have  received 
information,  ireely  give  information."  Well,  how  about 
those  who  have  no  information  to  give?  In  this  case  you 
would  have  men  who  are  capable  of  original  investigation 
freely  g  i  ving  and  receiving  information  from  those  of  equal 
capacity  ;  in  short,  it  would  be  simply  an  exchange,  and 
the  noble  army  of  inoapables  receiving,  and  giving  nothing 
in  exchange,    llruly  this  is  an  equitable  arrangement  1 

However  obtuse  I  may  be,  I  certainly  nevei:  argued  that 
because  ^'Archer,  &o.,  gave  Ireely,  process -mongers  should 
receive  money  from  the  oresent  generation  of  photographers.*' 
This  is  such  a  novel  idea  that  I  consider  it  worthy,  and 
intend  to  insert  this  original  bit  of  **Senex"  in  the 
exercises  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Whately's  Logic. 
However,  I  would  say  to  those  who  may  have  valuable 
information,  and  the  result  of  their  own  investigation, to 
reflect  upon  the  magnificent  rewards  given  to  such  men  as 
Archer,   &o.,  before  taking  the  advice  of  **  Senex." 

And  now  for  the  ''  remainder  of  W.  E.  B.'s  illogical 
letter.*'  In  Blair's  amount  I  was  in  error ;  my  file  of  News 
being  at  my  house  some  eighty  miles  away,  I  could  not  refer, 
and  spoke  from  memory :  this  you  will  excuse.  In  Archer's 
case  I  was  right  :  compare  £747  with  the  £lfiOO  asked  for 
an  enamelling  process  (the  annuity  of  £60  is  the  bounty  of 
the  nation,  and  not  the  profession);  compare  Qoddard's 
works  with  JC500,  asked  for  the  formula  of  a  ready  sensitized 
paper.  These  instances  show  what  value  commercial  men 
place  upon  small  work.  By  a  similarity  of  reasoning,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  works  of  Archer,  Blair,  and 
G-oddard  ?  In  the  main  I  was  right  when  I  said  a  couple  of 
thousand  nounds  would  cover  all  that  the  fraternity  has  ever 
given  to  these  early  pioneers.  And  now  let  photographers 
lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  say  they  have  done  to 
these  men  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  themselves. 
Why,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  were  to  die,  poor  photography 
woul^  let  the  workhouse  officials  dispose  of  your  remains. 

I  still  think  the  schoolmaster  argument  sound ;  but  there 
is  a  peculiar  ambiguity  in  the  word  ^  new.*'  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  is  new,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not.  Which  of  these 
meanings  are  we  to  use  ? — that  is,  if  we  are  further  to  discuss 
the  matter  by  my  undertaking  to  show  that  the  teacher  and 
so  called  process-monger  are  alike. 

As  you  appear  to  misapprehend  me,  I  may  say,  once  for 
all,  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend,  nor  have  I  any  sympathy 
with,  any  process-dealer  who  makes  false  representations. — 
Yours,  &C.,  W.  E.  B. 

HalifaXf  Febmary  6M. 
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SBLLTNG    AND    QIVlNa    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — There  is  an  error  entertained  by  man  j,  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  photography,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  it  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  a  fact.  It  is 
80  definitely  stated  in  the  otherwise  able  letter  signed 
^'  Seotiz/*  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  ultimo,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  offer  a  correction.  "  Senez  "  slates  what  has  often  been 
stated  before — namely,  that  almost  every  great  discovery  and 
great  improvement  in  photography  has  been  given  freely  to 
the  public.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  very  decided  error ; 
and  although  the  task  is  a  somewhat  ungracious  one,  I  will 
recount  a  few  facts  in  proof  of  my  assertion.  It  is  a  fact 
that  almost  every  great  discovery  and  improvement  in 
photography  has  been  protected  by  patent,  instead  of  having 
been  given  to  the  public.     Let  us  look  to  the  record. 

Daguerre,  who  received  a  handsome  pension  from  the 
French  Government  in  consideration bf  giving  his  discovery 
freely  to  the  whole  world,  notwithstanding  this  secured  a 
patent  in  this  country. 

Fox  Talbot  patented  his  Galotype  prooess,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  lessamportant  inventions. 

lo  Seott  Archer  there  is  little  doubt  the  credit  of  dis- 
covery of  the  collodion  process  belongs ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  process  grew,  out  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  surface  of 
paper  with  collodion, «all  the  steps  of  which  were  familiarly 
known  to  many  persons,  and  the  fact  that  prior  suggestions 
and  experiments  with  collodion  had  been  made,  prevented 
the  completed  discovery  from  being  patentable ;  but  Mr. 
Archer  patented  immediately  afterwards  a  smaller  thing,  to 
which  his  claim  was  safe— namely,  the  use  of  gutta-percha 
for  transferring  the  negative  film. 

Poitevin,  Fargier,  Swan,  and  Johnson,  all  patented  their 
great  discoveries  in  connection  with  carbon  printing,  and  a 
number  of  others  patented  minor  and  less  important  novel- 
ties connected  with  carbon  prooesaes. 

Woodbury  patented  the  process  connected  with  his  name, 
and  has  also  patented  a  number  of  minor  inventions  and 
improvements. 

The  number  of  patents  taken  out  for  real  or  supposed 

fhotogiaphic  improvements  is  very  large  indeed,  extending, 
believe,  to  some  thousands ;  some  for  real  discoveries  or 
inventions,  some  for  valuable  improvements,  and  a  still 
greater  number  for  things  which  were  old,  unimportant,  or 
worthless.  In  all  cases  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  I  do  not  grumble  when  I  see  a  really  good  thing  pro- 
tected by  patent,  as,  besides  giving  the  real  inventor  a 
chance  of  remuneration,  it  also  affords  the  public  the 
guarantee  of  excellence  which  is  only  secured  by  some  one 
person  having  an  interest  in  making  the  best  of  the  process ; 
whereas  it  often  happens,  when  a  thing  is  given  to  the 
public,  it  is  like  a  piece  of  public  land :  as  everybody  may 
cultivate  it,  no  one  person  does  so.  A  patent  for  a  good 
thing  is  a  public  benefit,  whilst  a  secret  is  a  public  evil. 

NevertheleEf.  whilst  I  deny  that  the~majority  of  great 
discoveries  and  improvements  have  been  given  freely  to  the 
public,  I  do  not  deny  that  a  spirit  of  genuine  liberality  has 
prevailed  amongst  photographers  as  to  points  of  improve- 
ment in  practice,  ana  sometimes  even  in  relation  to  discovery. 
I  may  mention  the  collodio-cbloride  process,  given  bv  the 
Editor  himself;  the  collodio-bromide  process,  by  Messre. 
Sayoe  and  Bolton  ;  the  great  improvements  in  that  process 
by  Col.  Wortley  and  others:  the  alkaline  development 
process,  which,  if  not  invented  by  Major  Russell,  was  well 
worked  out  by  him,  and  freely  given ;  a  score  of  points  of 
improvements  in  practice  of  such  men  as  Kobinson, 
Blanchard,  Abneyi  Bovey,  Fry,  Croughton,  and  others,  of 
which  I  might  almost  take  the  index  of  the  Yxar-Book  of 
Fbotoobapbt  for  the  last  few  years  as  a  muster-roll.  If 
every  minor  improvement  made  by  such  men  were  preserved 
as  a  secret,  and  sold  at  a  price,  a  revolution  would  be 
effected  in  the  spirit  and  relations  of  photoiffraphers  of  a 
Yexy  ondeaimble  sort.     It  ia  to  the  minor  improvemAnts 


I  freely  made  known  in  societies  and  journals  that  so  much 
real  progress  is  due.     Great  discoveries  and  great  improve* 
ments  can  be,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be,  easily  protected 
by  patent;  but  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times  when  small 
improvements,  insufficiently  novel  or  insufficiently  important 
for  protection  by  patent,  become  the  subject  of  petty  huxter- 
ing.     If,  however,  such  things  may,,  in  some  oases,  bo  with 
propriety  tolerated,  at  least  let  photographera  avoid  dignify- 
ing^ tl^e  practice  by  appointing  committees  to  report  upon 
their  claims.    Buying  a  secret  must  always  resemble  making 
a  venture  in  a  lottery  ;  let  those  who  are  prepared  to  stake 
the  amount,  take  all   the  risk  without  grumbling;    and 
remember  that  whilst  it  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  contemplate  that 
many  photographers  have  been  very  liberal  in  aiding  their 
brethren,  that  fact  does  not  give  photographers  generally  a 
vestige  of  claim  to  be  taught  everything  for  nothing. — 
Very  truly  yours,  Y. 


RENOVATING  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

SiK, — I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  B.  Bhayler  that  it  is  the 
province  of  societies  to  investigate  and  report  upon  pro- 
cesses offered  for  sale.  Indeed  it  is  the  aim,  and  very 
properly  so,  to  avoid  all  connection  with  the  commercial  side 
of  photography.  But  some  yean  ago  the  South  London 
Society  appointed  experimental  committees,  and  I  remember 
that  some  very  useful  information  was  contained  in  their 
report  on  dry  processes.  Why  not  carry  out  that  idea  to 
report  on  questions  of  the  day  ?  For  instance,  making  the 
nitrate  bath  and  keeping  it  in  order  has  recently  been 
brought  undeV  attention.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  but  I  should  not  object  to  pay  a  guinea  or 
two  to  anyone  who  could  teach  me  a  better  plan,  or  I  would 
gladly  contribute  to  sn  experimental  committee  fund.  In 
the  meantime,  if  thoee  of  your  readers  who  are  willing  to 
*'  give  information  **  would  do  so,  it  would  afford  material 
for  the  examination  of  such  committees.  My  method  is  as 
follows,  and  is  based  upon  hints  and  information  given 
many  years  ag^  by  Mr.  Kej lander,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  in 
the  Naws. 

As  I  never  make  a  new  bath,  but  keep  constantly  renova- 
ting one  I  have  had  in  nse  for  years,  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  new  bath,  which  generally  works  well.  I  keep  two  baths 
constantly  going,  which  I  use  on  alternate  days,  and  some- 
times change  during  one  day  of  hard  work,  as  I  believe  in 
rest  for  a  bath.  The  moment  a  bath  shows  signs  of  being 
out  of  order,  I  pour  it  into  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  place  it  in  a  glass  barrel  on  a  shelf  near  the  light, 
where  it  remains  some  weeks  or  months  nntil  required.  I 
always  keep  a  bath,  when  not  in  use,  in  the  light,  which  is 
constantly  aiding  it  to  throw  down  impurities.  The  barrel 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  gause  or  muslin,  and  there  is 
constantly  a  slow  evaporation  going  forward,  which  aids  in 
removing  ether  and  alcohol.  When  i  require  any  of  the 
solution  for  nse,  I  withdraw  it  from  the  barrel  by  means  of 
a  glass  tap  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  thns  escape  both  sediment  and  scum.  I  make  up  the 
strength  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  rarely  find 
any  difficulty  in  getting  good  results  at  once.  Now  and 
then  I  find  boiling  necessary,  but  not  often  ;  it  ii,  however, 
always  efficient.  I  scarcely  ever  add  nitric  acid  to  the 
bath,  but  when  necessary  I  add  a  little  tincture  of  iodine 
to  the  collodion  instead. — ^Very  truly  yours, 

An  Old  Poktaaitdt. 


PRESERVING  GELATINE. 

Sn,— It  may  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  experi- 
menting with  gelatine,  as  well  as  those  who  require  an 
antiseptic  agent  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  preservation 
of  albumen,  paste,  jto.,  to  know  that  salicylic  acid,  used  in 
very  small  quantities^  preserves  organic  matters  frOkn  decom* 
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position  of  aay  kind.  A  solution  of  gelatine,  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce,  has  heen  now  standing  several  weeks  on  my 
kitchen  mantelpiece,  sometimes  fluid,  always  tolerably  warm, 
yet  kept  perfectly  unchanged  by  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
salicylic  aoid  per  ounce. 

Salicylic  acid  is  an  extract  from  coal  tar,  and  is  one  of. 
the  constituents  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  without  odour  and 
almost  tasteless,  as  well  as  non-poisonous.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  glycerine  or  oil, 
and  produces^  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  my  experiments,  no 
chemical  efiect. injurious  to  the  reactions  involved  in  pho- 
tographic operations.  Thislacid  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  extracted  from  the  oil  of  wintergreen  at  a 
rate  too  costly  for  its  use  in  any  ordinary  industrial  pro- 
cess, but  is  now  made  artiBcially  by  a  process  discovered  by 
Bothe,  by  uniting  carbonic  and  carbolic  acids  together  in 
the  presence  of  caustic  soda,  by  which  means  it  has  been  so 
redaced  in  price  as  to  become  available  for  many  common 
uses.  It  is  sold  by  Hopkin  and  Williams  at  two  or  thiee 
shillings  per  ouiice,  whereas  it  once  coat  £10,  and  only  a 
few  months  ago  I  paid  twelve  shillings. — I  am  years  truly, 

W.  J.  Stillmah. 


THE  COST  OF  EXHIBITIONS  OP  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

DsAB  S»,-^Thero  was  one  statement  made  from  the 
Ohair  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
tOQchinfi^  the  recent  exhibition,  which  was  not,  I  think, 
tendered  very  clear.  When  Mr.  Hooper  was  deploring  the 
cost  of  the  last  exhibition,  the  Chairman  interrupted  him 
with  the  remark  that  it  had  not  cost  the  Society  so  much  as 
the  previous  one,  for  whereas  £98  was  expended  in  1874,  as 
much  as  £128  (I  believe  these  were  the  exact  sams)  was 
spent  in  1873. 

This  statement  Wfis  true  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
was  scarcely  a  fansiness-like  way  of  Ticvriog  matters,  for 
although  in  1873  as  much  as  £128  was  expended,  the 
Society  received  in  return  £130  from  admissions,  sale  of 
catalogues,  and  advertisements.  Thus  in  1873  the  Society 
was  actually  benefited  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  or  two  by 
its  exhibition ;  whereas  last  year,  a  loss  of  about  forty  pounds 
resulted  to  the  Society  from  its  exhibition.  It  was  a  pity, 
1  think,  that  the  Chairman  did  not  make  this  clearer  to  the 
meeting,  especially  after  he  had  taken  the  matter  out  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  hands. — Faithfully  yours, 

H.  BaDBN   PaiTOBABD. 


$r0jceiMai08  at  Sotuim. 

Photoobapbio  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Architectural 
GaUery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  9th, 
Mr.  J.  Spillbr,  F1C.8.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  contirmed,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
dcdy  elected  members  of  the  Society :  Mr.  W.  D.  Bosanquet  and 
Mk.  M.  p.  Tench. 

The  Chairman  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which 
contained  a  memoir  of  the  late  0.  G.  Rejlander.  The  report  will 
appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Wbbob  wished  to  ask  three  questions :  firsts  he  wished  to 
know  who  wss  responsible  for  the  offensive  circular  sent  out  to 
members  whose  subscription  had  not  been  paid  for  the  coming 
year,  informing  them  that  until  it  was  paid  they  could  not  receive 
voting  papers ;  second,  why  the  voting  papers  were  marked  with 
certain  imdals;  and  third,  why  the  marks  on  these  papers  were 
different. 

The  Sborbtabt,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  answered  that 
the  circular  was  simply  an  extract  from  the  laws  of  the  Society.  He 
was  only  the  servant  ol  the  Society,  to  obey  its  rules ;  and  he 
saw  no  means  of  doing  this  exicept  by  issuing  the  circular  he  had 

^  oat    ^  ^u^^  marks  on  we  paper^  they  were  merely  his 

^\  ajl  asuj^tee  that  the  papers  yvere/ient  o^t  by  himself. 
was  no  omerencein  the  marks,  except  m  one  case,  in  wnich 


a  star  was  attached  because  a  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  the 
member  to  whom  it  was  sent  had  paid  his  subscription.  ^    ' 

Mr.  Weroe  had  seen  three  or  four  papers  all  marked  differently, 
and  it  certainly  opened  a  door  to  the  suspicion  that  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  might  be  violated.  The  proper  plan  to  secure  certainty 
would  have  been  to  stamp  each  voting  paper  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Society.  He  still  thought  the  circular  offensive,  and  the 
proof  that  it  was  so  was  foand  in  the  fact  that  several  old  and 
esteemed  members  of  the  Society  had  resolved  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence. Country  members  were  put  to  especial  inconvenience  and 
disability,  and  the  course  was,  he  thought,  most  unfair  and 
impolitic. 

Mr.  bxiLUKAK  did  not  consider  the  circular  offensive.  Some 
people  were  annoyed  when  a  tradesman  sent  in  his  bill.  As  for 
any  marks  on  the  voting  [:apers,  they  could  not  be  used,  as 
they  were  all  delivered  sealed  to  the  scrutineers,  who  burnt 
them  as  soon  as  they  liad  taken  the  numbers. 

A  Membeb  said  that  he  had  paid  his  subscription,  and  had 
received  tlie  offensive  circular. 

Mr.  Fbitchard  said  the  duties  were  new  ones,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  new  to  the  duties,  which  had  been  unusually  heavy,  and 
some  allowance  should  be  made.  Mr.  Hoofer,  Mr.  Bibd,  and 
Mr.  Davis  briefly  spoke  to  a  similar  purpose. 

The  Seoretabt  accepted  the  responsibility  as  it  stood,  and, 
except  in  relation  to  the  accidental  sending  of  a  circular  to  the 
member  who  had  paid,  he  contended  that  no  other  course  was 
open  to  him. 

The  report  having  been  dtily  passed  and  adopted, 

The  Tbbasureb  read  his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  balance  to  the  good  of  the  Society  amounted  to  upwards  of 
i5334. 

Mr.  Hooper  noted  that  the  exhibition  had  been  a  greater 
cost  to  the  Society  this  year  than  the  previous  year,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  important  to  try  to  make  the  exhibition  as 
attractive  as  possible,  without  increasing  the  expenses. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  expenses  had  been  rather  less, 
but  unfortunately  the  income  had  been  less  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  results  to  the  Society  were  not  so  favourable. 

Mr.  Howard  suggested  that  in  no  manner  could  the  funds  of 
the  Society  be  better  spent  than  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
annual  exhibition. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  having  been  received  and  adopted, 
and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  passed, 

The  Scrutineers*  Report  was  received,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  only  110  votes  had  been  received.  The  elected  officers  were 
as  follows: — 

Fresident-^Z.  Gbiisher,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents'^,  Spiller,  F.C.S.;  V.  Blanchard;  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.RA.S. 

Tr»fl«Mr«— R.  W.  Thomas. 

CoMrttfi-?— Messrs.  England,  F.  Bedford,  Sir  0.  Wheatstonc, 
W.  S.  Bir<L  Professor  Stokes,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  R.  J.  Friswell, 
S.  Fry,  W.  Woodbury,  J.  W.  Swan,  J.  Hughes,  W.  J.  StiUman, 
F.  Howard,  J.  E.  Mayall,  W.  Mayland^  Major  Malcolm, 
S.  Davies. 

The  Chairblan  offered  a  few  words  of  comment  and  ex|danation, 
in  which  he  apologized  to  Col.  Wortley  for  having  nominated  him 
without  consulting  him,  and  remarked  that  by  doing  so,  and 
practically  running  two  liberals  against  one  conservative,  they 
were  naturally  beaten.*  He  referred  to  the  circumstances  of 
disturbance  when  he  took  the  position  of  Chairman,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  serve  the  Society  in  any  office. 

Mr.  Blanchard  expressed  his  wish  not  to  accept  the  office  of 
vice-president,  but  on  being  asked  to  reconsider  his  decision, 
withdrew  his  resignation. 

A  slight  modification  in  Law  9  was  passed,  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  candidates  for  membership  oeing  submitted  to  the 
Council  previous  to  ballot  in  the  meeting,  and  notice  was  pven  of 
motion  to  alter  the  clause  in  Rule  11,  in  relation  to  voting,  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  at  a  meeting  to  be  made  special  at  the  close  of  the 
March  meeting.  The  object  of  the  alteration  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hooper  is  to  entitle  a  member  to  vote  who  has  paid  his  subscript 
tion  for  the  past  year,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  his  subscription  -for 
the  year  just  co^nmencing. 

•  Two  correspondents  have  written  to  point  oat  that  as,  out  of  t|ie  110 
votes  cMt,  Mr.  Qlaisber  reeeived  6$,  leaving  only  46  to  ^  divide^  ^tweea 
the  other  two  candidate*,  it  was  unfair  to  sqggest  that  Mr.  Glalah^r'a  elec- 
tion was  due  to  anr  division  6r  tlie  Votei,  as  he  must  have  h^d  a  BMgorltyof 
W,  even  if  onlj  one  ojther  candidate  for  ^e  presldenejr  had  been  noeiioated. 
It  is  safloientto  note  the  matter  bare,  without  priatinff  the  letters  and 
oommenu  of  our  ooircspondeots. 
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Mr.  York  then  showed  bj  means  of  the  Untera  some  negatives 
of  the  Transit  taken  hj  Mr.  Bmton,  of  Cape  Town. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


£DXNBonoH  Photogbaphio  Socutt. 

An  ordinaiy  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  the  erenmg  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  President, 
Dr.  TuoMPSoir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the jpreTions  meeting  were  read  and  approTed, 
and  Mensrs.  James  J.  Fulton,  Alexander  Porteons,  and  W.Hannah 
wen)  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  PRUIDBKT  laid  on  the  table  an  album  containing  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Bejlander,  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  Constable,  and  a  fine  collection  of  mounted  prints  oy  the 
same  artist,  lent  by  Mr.  Elliot  He  said  that,  before  proceeding 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  evening,  he  thought  it  necessary 
briefly  to  allude  to  the  loss  rhich  the  whole  photographic  worla 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Oscar  GustaT  Bejlan£r,  which  had 
taken  place  since  they  last  met.  He  had  not  the  honour  of  a 
personal  acqaaintance  with  Mr.  Bejlander,  but  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  certain  that  his  acquaintance 
was  one  of  which  any  man  might  have  been  proud.  For  the 
talent,  industry,  and  perseTerance  of  their  lamented  friend  he  had, 
in  common  with  all  who  valued  art,  the  highest  admiration,  and 
he  was  sme  that  he  only  echoed  the  feelings  of  the  meeting  when 
he  said  that  in  him  photography  had  lort  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  art  one  of  its  tnicwt  sons.  Mr.  Bejlander,  it  would 
be  remembered,  was  on<9  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  effort  to 
show  what  photography  was  capable  of  doing,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  raise  it  from  the  mere  mechanical,  and  place  it  side  by  side,  as 
a  not  unworthy  sister,  with  painting.  His  services  were  given  just 
at  the  time  when  they  were  most  reauired.  Ordinary  photo* 
graphic  manipulation  was  so  simple,  ana  it  was  so  easy  to  produce 
some  kind  of  image  on  the  collodion  film,  that  men  of  all  classei 
rushed  into  the  rank  of  "photographic  artists,"  most  of  them  with 
no  art  education,  and  many  with  no  education  at  all  The  work 
of  many  of  those  men  degraded  photography  to  such  an  extent, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  it  had  not  quite  recovered  from  the 
shock.  Sitters  as  a  rule  have  sufficient  Tanity  not  to  like  to  see 
themselves  represented  as  worse-looking  than  they  really  are ;  and 
this  was  just  what,  at  one  time,  the  art  was  causeid  to  make  th6m. 
At  this  crisis  Mi,  Bejlander  and  some  others  came  to  the  rescue, 
and,  by  patiwt,  persevering  industry,  guided  by  art  knowledge 
and  art  eaucation,  showed  to  what  hi|g;h  flights  photography  was 
capable  of  attaining,  and  how  pliant  it  could  be  when  handled  by 
men  of  refined  taste.  Bir.  Bejlander  was  a  most  industrious  man, 
and  had  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  valuable  works,  of 
which  those  on  the  table  were  excellent  examples.  He  would 
recommend  photographers  to  study  them  carefully,  as  he  was  sure 
they  would  get  much  benefit  therefrom. 

Mr.  Jambs  Boas,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman, 
aakl :  I  feel  confident  that  all  present  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  thai  the  lamented  death  of  0. 0.  Beilander  has  left  a  vacant 
space  in  the  ranks  of  photography  which  few,  if  any,  are  able  to 
fill— indeed,  I  have  never  met  with  any  jphotographer  who  did 
not  wilUnfftr  bear  testimony  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  his 
pietnres.  we  can  all  tell  a  Bejlander  at  a  glance,  not  from  any 
particular  mode  of  lighting,  or  style  of  background,  but  from  the 
uipresa  of  his  own  genius,  which  is,  more  or  less,  stamped  upon 
them  all.  My  own  admiiatiott  of  his  works  has  all  along  been  so 
sincere  and  so  ardent,  that  somehow  I  have  remained  entiraly  blind 
to  his  alleged  defects  as  a  manipulator.  There  are  a  few  gentle- 
man now  present  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Bejlander 
at  a  supper  party  given  in  his  honour  some  jears  ago,  and  who 
may  rsmemoer  that  the  late  Mr.  Clark— himself  a  master  of 
maaipnlation-^in  the  course  of  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,  made 
the  remark  that  Bejlander  was  a  far  better  manipulator  than  his 
friends  gate  him  credit  for.  This  was  the  simple  truth,  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  his  subjects  precluded  the 
hope  or  chanoe  of  perfect  manipulation.  For  instance,  a  negative 
of  a  boy  walking  on  his  hands  alongside  a  London  omnibus,  could 
hmdly  be  expected  to  develop  so  smoothly  and  equally  as  a  negative 
of  a  gtntlemaa  aittinf  oomforttbly  on  a  photogmphie  chair, 
anpported  by  an  iroo  piUar,  where  the  necessair  time  can  always 
be  givan;  and  to  those  who  sar  thai  nothing  snonld  he  done  by 
photogvaphr  but  whal  ean  be  dona  to  perferaon,  I  have  onlr  to 

leply^l  tUa  Idea,  if  acted  1UKB^  wonldi  stop  all  progrsH,  and,  in 
the  oMoa  of  ma^y,  thaaitoC  pholofmhy,  m  cvaiy  shaoe^  woold 


to  be  gladdened  by  a  true  representation  of  a  baby's  very 
pleasant  although  very  evanescent,  smile,  merely  because  the 
background  may  not  be  quite  so  speekless  or  spotless  as  it  should 
be  ?  And  have  we  not,  amongst  these  of  ladies  and  ^;entleoieB 
before  us,  ample  evidence  that  although  Bejlander  wvaiiaUy 
aimed  at  something  higher  than  fine  manipulation,  none  the  less, 
in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  our  art.  he  was  a  workman  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work?  Pkobably  you  have 
all  seen  the  biographical  sketches  that  have  appeared  in  the 
journals,  as  well  as  the  letter  in  the  ScotMman  by  his  kind  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Constable.  The  writers  all  bear  witness  to  his 
undoubted  genius  as  an  artist>  as  well  as  to  his  very  genial  and 
loving  nature  as  a  man.  Mr.  Constable  has  kincUy  sent  me 
several  letters  written  by  Mr.  Bejlander  upon  his  deiuth-bed ;  veiy, 
very  touching  these  are.  There  is  one,  likewise,  from  BCrs.  Bej- 
lander, containin|;  an  account  of  her  husband's  funeral,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  will,  I  fear,  leave  but  a  small  balance  at  her  banker'a 
account.  A  few  friends,  however,  in  Edinburgh  are  endeavouring 
to  dispose  of  Prince  Albert's  picture  b;^  subseriptum,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  widow  in  her  aflHicfion,  whidi  is  reallv  the 
true  and  proper  way  to  honour  the  memory  of  our  departed  and 
lamented  brother,  0.  O.  Bejlander. 

Mr.  W.  NsxLscm  said:  It  has  been  often  said  that  photo- 
graphy cannot  attain  to  the  position  of  a  fine  art,  as  the 
photographer  can  onlv  reproduce  what  he  sees.  Well,  that  is  in 
one  sense  true,  and  the  work  of  any  particular  photographer  will 
be  work  of  art,  or  not,  just  in  proportion  to  tne  little  or  much 
artistic  feeling  that  it  has  in  it  The  photographer  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  art  will  conceive  the  picture  in  his  brain,  train  and 
manipulate  his  model  to  be  what  he  has  so  conceived,  and  then 
make  his  camera  reproduce  the  conception.  This  was  the  way 
Bejlander  set  about  his  work,  an^l  the  result— those  magnificent 
pictures  on  the  table — was  beyond  all  praise.  If  those  were  not 
art,  then  he  was  sorry  for  art,  and  had  no  doubt  that  some  of 
those  who  talked  most  learnedly  about  art  might  learn  much 
from  Bejlander's  works,  especially  of  the  wonderful  command  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  effected  simplicity  of  composition. 
Bejlander  trusted  little  to  upholstery,  and  less  to  retouching;  and, 
without  either,  had  managed  to  leave  to  the  world  a  legacy  of  art 
photographs  that  would  be  appreciated  as  long  as  there  were  men 
and  women  in  it  of  cultivatea  taste. 

Dr.  HoKTBB  (late  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
Madras)  said  that  he  had  got  a  greater  treat  in  the  examinatioii 
of  Bejlander's  photographs  than  he  had  ever  ^  before.  There 
were  four  or  five  on  the  table  that  might  fairiy  rank  with  the 
finest  woriL  of  any  of  the  old  masters  in  all  yood  art  qualities. 
Mr.  Bejlander  has  evidently  looked  into  the  mmds  of  his  sitters, 
and  even  managed  to  bend  them  to  the  direction  in  which  he 
wanted  them  to  be,  and  so  had  in  all  his  pictures,  not  merely 
given  a  faithful  lixeness,  but  also  made  the  composition  such  that 
Uiere  was  a  story  to  tell,  and  much  suggestion  made.  He  had 
also  studiously  kept  himself  out  of  view,  and  so  given  rise  to  the 
continuous  variety  which  is  so  eharacteristie  of  the  whole  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  BiAOBBTB  Said  that  he  did  not  a&tadpate  such  a 
treat  as  the  examination  of  the  pictures  on  the  tabu  had  been. 
He  had  met  Mr.  Bejlander  in  London,  and  could  heartily  endorse 
aU  that  had  been  said  of  his  winning  ways  and  kindly  genial  dis- 
position. He  was  courted  bv  men  of  all  rank^  ana  nowhere 
more  at  home  than  in  the  society  of  men  of  the  highest  art  fame. 
No  one  could  be  in  his  company  for  many  mmntes  without 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  preeen^  of  an  artist  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  Photogmphy  had  before  it  a  wonderful 
future,  if  photographers  would  only  educate  themselves  aa 
BejUnder  had  done*  He  had  set  before  himself  an  ideal  to  which 
he  had  worked  up,  and  that  with  such  snoceai  that  some  of  the 
compositions  could  not  have  been  better  treated  by  even  the  best 
of  the  old  masters.  Photography  in  portraiture  could  only  rise  to 
art  when  the  photographer  brought  a  thorough  knowledge  of  art 
to  bear  on  his  treatment  of  his  model  This  Bejlander  had  done^ 
in  a  way  which  was  worthy  of  aU  hooonr  and  patient  stody. 

Mr.  A.  BiAOKAT  wished  to  corroborate  aU  that  had  been  said  hi 
favour  of  Bejlander  and  his  works.  It  amply  proved  the  treth  of 
his  remarks  tn  his  paper  rsad  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
where  he  nrged  photographers  who  wished  to  be  more  than 
tftyli^fii^**  to  study  in  our  picture  galleriea.  Bejlander  had  done 
this  to  some  pnrpoee,  aa  his  works  bore  ample  evidence.  He  was 
indeed  a  true  artisti  and  so  pcednesd  woikt  in 
arttsUe. 

On  the  motioa  of  Dr.  Jon  Nkxk«  it  was  mittad  to  a 
)iaM«t  to  ptffara  ft  nfmifes^  OBfcvaiff  «l  tht.MON  ollhtloM 
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that  the  members  geneimll/  felt  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Bejlander, 
and  that  a  copy  shoold  be  sent  to  bis  widow. 

Mr.  TuBNBULL  then  read  a  paper  on  the  ''  Various  Styles  in 
Portraiture  "  (see  page  74). 

Mr.  Bom  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Tambnll  in  objecting  to  re- 
tonehing.  He  was  gUd  to  see,  however,  that  the  practice  was 
gradually  being  abandoned,  or,  at*  least,  those  who  hitherto  had 
done  most  in  i£is  way  were  finding  oat  that  it  would  be  better  to 
do  less.  A  leally  good  negative  did  not  need  it,  and  operators 
shonld  strive  rather  to  make  perfect  negatives  than  trust  to  get 
their  omissions  partly  cored  by  the  art  ox  the  retoucher. 

Mr.  A.  Magkat  thought  Mr.  Tumbnirs  paper  was  written  in  a 
capital  spirit.  If  photographers  would  oniy  aim  at  educating 
themselves,  and  then  make  the  camera  obey  their  wishes,  there 
would  be  litUe  need  for  retouching,  and  photography  would  go  on 
with  rapid  strides  to  {>erfection.  jjir.  Rejlander  owed  nothing  to 
retouching,  and  yet  his  work  was  such  as  to  make  even  the  best 
envy  him. 

Mr.  W.  Nbilson  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Tumbull's 
pa^.  He  had  no  objection  to  retouching  so  long  as  the  public 
insisted  on  it,  but  he  thought  the  public  ought  also  to  be  educated 
to  appreciate  what  was  tnily  good ;  and  when  that  happy  result 
was  attained,  the  pencil  would  be  discarded,  and  the  art  of  re- 
touching become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  AsflSB  said  it  was  well  known  that  shadows  in  photographs 
were  generaUy  darker  than  in  nature.  The  old  masters,  to  whom 
allusion  had  so  often  been  made,  always  took  care  to  throw  in  a 
little  light  into  their  shadows,  and  he  tJiought  retouching  to  that 
extent  was  fairly  allowable,  and  it  might  also  be  legitimate  to  use 
it  in  softening  tiie  hard  lines,  so  long  as  the  true  texture  was  not 
hidden. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  Macbeth  did  not  like  to  appear  severe,  but  he  re- 
garded the  practice  of  retouching  as  beyond  condemnation.  He 
would  strongly  press  on  the  attention  of  photographers  the  import- 
ance ot  a  more  careful  study  of  development.  In  this  he  was 
certain  lay  the  secret  of  getting  a  true  transcript  of  the  finest 
effects  of  nature.  Over-development  and  retouching  were  equally 
destructive  of  that  fleshy  texture  which  ought  to  be  the 
charm  of  a  good  phot(^praph.  They  produced  the  appear- 
ance of  marble  rather  than  nesh.  It  was  much  better  to  have 
a  faint  indication  of  freckles  than  to  produce  the  marble-like 
appearance  which  was  always  a  result  of  retouching.  As  a  proof 
that  retouching  was  not  necessary,  he  called  attention  to  one  of 
Bejlander's  portmits,  which  had  evidently  been  printed  from  a 
thin  negative,  and  which  showed  most  marvellously  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  face.  Another  serious  objection 
to  retouching,  he  stated,  lay  in  the  fact  that  after  death,  the  por- 
trait painter  was  often  rsqmred  to  paint  a  picture  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  that  a  good  result  from  such  a  print  was  simply 
impossible. 

Mr.  Boss  hoped  they  would  all  lay  to  heart  what  Mr.  Macbeth 
had  said.  He  once  got  a  picture  from  Rome.  It  was  the  first 
retouched  specimen  he  had  seen,  and  he  wished  it  had  been  the 
last  It  had  no  bones,  no  muscle,  no  nothing,  in  fact,  that  a 
pictore  ought  to  have,  and  gave  rather  the  idea  that  the  model 
had  been  a  man  of  plastic  puttr,  manipulated  by  a  clumsy  hand. 

The  usual  distribution  of  prints  was  then  made  by  ballot,  and 
Dr.  Nicol,  the  corresponding  secretary,  intimated  that  he  had 
received  from  Messrs.  Cnssons,  of  Southport,  a  supply  of  their 
little  almanacs ;  and  as  there  were  not  sufficient  to  go  over  all  the 
members  present,  he  should  give  one  to  each  of  those  who  had 
drawn  a  blank ;  and  he  might  say  that,  as  each  of  the  almanacs 
contained  two  pretty  photographiB^  they  would  have  cause  to  be 
well  pleased. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Mr.  Constable,  Mr.  Elliot, 
and  Mr.  Tambnll,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Photoooaphbrs'  Benxitolbnt  Assooiatiok. 

Tbb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  was 
held  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  ilie  &rd  ultimo,  Mr. 
SxnrNEB  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  previous  meeting 
had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Steele,  Lane,  F.  Dighton, 
Banks,  F.  Stoddard,  Patterson,  and  Miss  Jones  were  duly  admitted 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  of  lianagement  to  those  ladies  and  gentleman  who  so 
kindly  and  efficiently  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  Secretary  was  ako 
instmcted  to  get  a  caid  of  membership  printed. 

Two  applicationa  for  relief  were   presented  an^  considered. 


Five  pounds  were  voted  for  the  relief  of  one  applicant,  who  had 
been  ten  weeks  out  of  employ,  and  had  had  nis  daughter  and 
wife  ilL  Fotf  the  relief  of  the  other  applicant  a  sum  of  money 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a  photographer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
asking  him  to  take  a  ticket  for  the  destination  of  the  applicant, 
this  course  being  adopted  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 
references  given. 

After  the  transaotion  of  some  routine  buisness,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  W.  T.  WnomtsoN. 


%vll  in  t^f  StuMo. 


Lantbrn  BKADiNa8.-We  haro  just  received  from  Mr. 
Frederic  York  another  of  bis  excellent  little  adjuncts  to  suc- 
cessful lantern  exhibitions,  in  tlie  shapo  of  a  descriptive  lecture 
to  serve  as  a  "  lantern  reading  "  for  a  aeries  ot  slides  illus- 
trating the  Indian  ifimpire.  It  will  prove  very  welcome  to  all 
interested  in  lantern  exhibitions. 

Designs  fob  Maoxc  Lavtbbn. — A  correspondent  of  the 
English  Mechanic^  referring  to  Mr.  Bigg's  recent  paper  on  the 
magic  lantern,  quoted  by  Our  contemporary  from  thiNEWS, 
says :— >*'  Will  you  permit  me,  as  a  mechanic  and  photographer, 
to  sn^geet  to  your  readers  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  practical 
way  of  doing  that  which  is  more  difficult  than  it  at  first  sight 
looks  to  be,  to  secure  true  geometrical  drawiog  on  a  three-inch 
circle  of  glass.  I  would,  were  (  possessed  of  a  lathe  with  over- 
head motion  and  geometric  chuoK,  take  pieces  of  giasa  as  flat 
as  possible  three  and  a-half  inches  square,  coat  them  with  a 
black  varnish  of  such  eonaistency  as  to  scratch  cleanly,  chuck 
them,  and,  with  a  fine-pointed  tool,  describe  the  required 
patterns ;  thus  {iroducing  a  negative  which  could  be  printed 
from  direct.  Such  pictures  I  am  certain  would  be— provided 
the  varnish  were  sucti  as  to  give  a  clean  scratch— miles  in  front 
of  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Any  fellow-reader  who  could 
carry  out  the  mechanical  and  artistic  part  of  the  idea,  I  would 
willingly  assist  with  the  photographic." 

GONDIICBNTS  AND  CoiCBSTIBLES  FOB  THE  ^AKERA. —  k  nOW 

humorous  publication,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  John 
Proctor  and  other  celebrated  artists,  entitled  Funny  Folkt,  has 
the  following: — "Households  harbouring  phtitographers  are 
likely  to  become  subject  to  a  new  danger,  and  prudent  house- 
wives will  need  to  give  an  eye  to  the  larder  and  store-eloeet. 
An  American  photographer,  the  Pbotoqbaphxc  News  informs 
us,  unblushingly  declared  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  which  the 
photographic  cabala  are  discussed,  that  he  had  been  invading 
the  kitchen,  and  using  tea  and  mustard— repulsive  mixture! — 
as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates,  which  made  them  very  sensi- 
tive. How  putting  such  a  m'xture  upon  plates  could  make 
them  dry,  and  why  plates  should  be  sensitive  to  the  pungent 
compound— for  plate  is  not  a  misprint  for  palate — it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  plates,  we  are  informed, '  did  not  keep 
well,  but  were  worthless  in  two  weeks.*  Wo  should  think  ao. 
If  a  mixture  of  tea  and  mustard  were  placed  on  phUos  before 
us,  they  would  be  worthless  in  two  seiondd." 


1/0  A0rre5i90nlri«ts. 


Tub  Photoqbaphzc  Socibtt.— We  have  received  some  further 
letters^  on  the  votiog  papers  and  ciicular,  which  we  do  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  insert,  but  to  which  we  may  briefiy  advert 
*^M.  W.,"  referring  to  the  discussion  at  the  Society  on  Tueiiday 
night,  says : — '*  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  the  chairman  and  others 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Werge  was  much  more  oonciliatonr 
in  character,  and  quite  as  simple  and  efficient,  as  that  adopted. 
If  a  voting  paper  had  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society, 
the  result  would  have  been  every  way  more  legitimate.  Such 
papers  sent  to  members  in  arrear  could  have  hSd  the  envelope 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  have  been  aooompanied  by  a  note  to  the 
eflisot  that  if  the  member  desired  to  use  nis  balloting  paper,  he 
could  duly  seal  it  in  the  envelope,  and  endose  that,  together  with 
a  cheque  for  amount  due,  to  the  Secretary,  who,  erasing  or 
initialing  the  cross  on  the  envelope,  would  hand  it  in,  sealed,  with 
all  the  others  received,  to  the  Scrutineers.  This  would  have 
secured  all  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  saved  much  heartbumiuj; 
and  inconvenience."  As  it  is  probable  that  the  law  will  be  modi- 
fled,  th^  difficulty  will  probably  not  occur  again.    Our  oorres- 
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Kodeat's  remarks  on  the  initials  and  tho  stars  ho  alleges  to  have 
en  attached  to  several  are  better  not  diacnseed.  '*  C."  asks  if 
the  imperfect  and  irregal«r  character  uf  the  rotin^  P^por  would 
not  he  a  legitimate  growid  of  invalidating  the  election.  Oar 
eorreapondent  ahoald  remember  that  laws  and  regulations, 
ftlthoQirh  venr  imporlnnt,  may  semetimea  be  subordinated  for  the 
good  of  the  Society.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society  than  further  squabbling.  It  will  be  much  better 
for  our  ooireapcmdant  to  sink  Lis  individual  notions,  accept  the 
issue,  and  do  his  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Society.  An  Old 
MiXBBa  and  "  W.**  will  see  we  have  made  a  note,  in  the  report, 
of  the  nature  of  the  miyority.  The  votea  were  cumulative,  those 
givvB  to  aa  unsnooessf  ol  candidate  for  the  presidency  being  added 
on  to  those  he  might  receive  for  the  vice-presidenuy,  and  so  on, 
those  for  V.  P.  bdng  added  on  to  those  received  for  the  council, 
provided  the  candidate  were,  in  each  instance,  duly  nominated  to 
the  lower  oflBoe.  The  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  papers 
received  were  disqualified  from  any  cause  we  cannot  answer.  The 
number  of  papers  accepted  was  110,  probably  about  one*third  of 
the  membera  of  the  Society. 

F.  W.  Bbtkold.4.— The  examples  you  send  f^Uy  confirm  our 
former  opinion,  that  lack  of  vigour  in  the  negative  m  the  chief 
cause  of  lack  of  brilliancy  and  depth  of  tone  in  the  print.  Bear 
in  mind,  in  the  first  pUoe,  that  a  print  which  may  appear  perfect 
when  it  leavea  the  pnnting-framo  will  be  very  poor  after  toning 
and  fixing,  and  that  therefore,  to  appear  brilliant  and  delicate 
after  toning  and  fixing,  it  must  appear  much  too  deep  when  it 
leaves  the  printin|^-frame.  To  secure  a  fine  deep  black  tone,  it 
must  be  bronsed  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  it  may,  without 
Impropriety,  appear  clogged  up  in  the  half-tones.  A  print 
invariably  loaea  something  in  depth  and  richness  in  toning  and 
fixing,  especially  in  the  laUer  operation.  To  meet  this  reduction, 
the  printing  and  toning  must  he  carried  suflksienUy  far.  Your 
print  untoned  and  unfixed  is  not  nearly  deep  enough,  and  the 
toned  portion  ia  not  nearly  bkck  enough  to  have  any  chance  of  a 
deep  tone  after. fixation.  The  untoned  portbn  suggests  a  fine 
negative  somewhat  lacking  vigour.  The  colour  is  not  quite  good, 
and  suggests  a  weak  and  somewhat  add  bath.  See  that  your  bath 
is  neutral,  or  tam&  your  paper.  Avoid  adding  bicarbonate  of  soda 
to  an  acetate  bath.  It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  generally  bad  in 
effwt.  Probably,  on  some  sammee  of  paper  giving  greater 
Intensity,  your  negative  would  print  much  better.  Try  to  obtain 
a  piece  of  Obemetter's  oollodio-chloride  paper,  either  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Dunse,  or  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Bed  lion  Square :  you  will 
probably  get  very  good  effects  with  it.  Some  samples  of  albumen- 
ised  paper  do  soieir  very  unpleasantly ;  but  we  do  not  know  thnt 
any  practically  bad  eflTocts  have  been  found  to  follow.  As  it  is 
suggestive  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberated  ftom  putrefying 
albumen,  It  Is  at  least  suggestive  of  evil.  Since  writing  the  above 
vsaarks  we  have  toned  the  portion  of  print  enclosed.  As  we 
It  does  not  acquire  a  black  tint     On  pushing  it 


beyond  the  purple,  it  passes  to  a  slate  tint,  simply  because  tnere 
ia  not  depth  enough  of  silver  in  the  image. 

Z.  DODSOV.— We  are  not  familiar  with  the  lens  yon  deecribe,  but 
we  toaroely  think  that  any  single  lens  has  been  made  by  the 
manufaotazer  in  craeetion  which  will  not  g^ve  a  picture  moreth^n 
one  and  a-half  inoa  long.  Wri  te  to  the  maker  and  ask  particulars. 
2.  Photographs  of  statuary  may  be  taken  with  either  portrait  lens 
or  single  oombination  moderately  well  (topped  down.  For  makers' 
namaa  aee  otir  adverti^ng  pages. 

F.  H.  Wobslxt-Bbicisov.— The  Ybar-Book  back  numbers  all 
gradually  get  outof  print  We  cannot  with  certainty  tell  i»  bother 
wo  can  obtain  a  copy  of  1870  or  not,  but  wo  will  bear  your  request 
In  mind,  and  you  let  know  shortly. 

Doubtful. — We  presume  that  a  gentleman  occupying  the  position 
you  deecribe  would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  public  character. 
2.  Yon  undoubtedly  have  not  a  right  to  ts«ue  portraits  of  such  a 
man  for  publication  without  due  pennissii>n.  If  he  sat  to  you  for 
ihe  express  purpose  of  publication*  and  gave  you  permission^  you 
have,  of  course,  the  right ;  but  if  you  simplv  took  his  portrait  m  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  you  have  no  ngnt  whatever  to  publish 
It  3.  Von  have  no  legal  right  unless,  as  we  have  said,  the  gentle- 
man sat  to  TOtt  at  your  request  for  publieatlfln.  In  any  other 
case  tho  widow  has  an  undoubted  right  to  forbid  pnblicaUon. 

HorBFVU^On  the  whole,  inm  saah  bars  have  probably  the  advan- 
tage over  wood  in  being  more  durable ;  but  there  Ca  a  slight 
disMlvantan  In  being  less  convenient  For  Instanoo,  it  not 
unfrequanUT  happens  that  the  photographer  wishes  to  improvise 
soma  special  eifect  of  Ki^ht  by  some  special  arrangement  or  blinds 
or  ourtaina.  Wood  easily  permits  tnis  to  be  done  by  means  of 
tacka,  whilst  ifon  is  very  much  lass  accommodating.  For  conve- 
nience we  ihould  choose  wcid:  tor  durability,  iron«  All  the 
pcoeeadinn  of  the  Photographic  Society  are  published  in  our 
pages!  There  is  no  special  penooal  advantage  for  a  person  in  the 
oonntry  Vt*«|r[*g  to  it  beyond  the  consciousness  of  supporting 
the  art  ThaPhoionaphic  Sodety  does  good  in  various  ways— 
la  holding  aa aaanafeinibitinn,  Ac— but  iU  chief  advaatages  are 
dviTod  by  Iowa  m&mhtn^  who  oaa  tttaad  its  OMedags,  4c« 


Hbicbt  Spxxk. — The  nitrate  of  silver  obtained  from  boiling  down 
a  bath  should  be  quite  available  for  a  negative  bith ;  but  if  Toa 
hftve  any  daubt,  um  it  for  printmg  purposes,  and  use  frcafa  stiver 
for  the  negative  bath.  Streaks  in  tne  direction  of  the  dip  under 
theee  circumstances  are  often  due  to  scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
solution. 

Pbnsb  a  BiBir.— It  is  very  diflicnlt  to  give  general  advice  in  rel«^ 
tion  to  all  that  you  contemplate.  If  you  state  any  point  or  iNnnts 
upon  which  you  are  in  doubt,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  aiding 
you ;  but  you  will  sec,  on  consideration,  that  it  is  neceesary  we 
ehoul  1  have  your  plaus  before  us  before  we  could  offer  any  opmion 
or  suggestion.  As  to  quej**ion  B,  we  c^innot  give  any  certain 
answec  Of  cuune  the  matur  is  a  delicate  one,  and  c%n  only  be 
determined  by  trial.  Write  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  quastioa, 
and  try. 

J.  Eastham.— Wc  will  write  to  you. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next 
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Od§ervaticHM  taken  at  Bragstones,  near  WhiUkmvtH^ 
36  ftet  above  tea  Ucel. 
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Vtry  iitroDg  wind  all  day,  with 

blcet  pja. 
Rain  a.fli.  and  p.m. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  pan. 
Rain  a.m.    Qloomy  aU  day. 
Kain  a.m.  And  at  ntght.    Stroag 

wind. 
Rain  a.m.    (UoooBy  all  day. 
DriisUng  rain  aja. 
'Heavy  rain  all  day,  with  strong 

wind  at  night. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
(Fair,  but  gloom j. 
Rain  p.m.    Gloomy  all  day . 
Rain  a.m.    Gloomy  all  daj. 
I  iivaTy  nin  and  strong  wind  a.m. 
I    and  p.m. 

.Ilcary  rain  early  thL»  morning 
•    ana  this  afternoon. 
iRaittthit  evening. 
jRain  till  1.80  pjn.,  and  a|^in  at 
,    night 

Rain  SJB.  and  p.m.   Veryitrung 
'    wind  at  ni^t. 
RAin  showsr*.  with  strong  win^l 
j    ajn.  and  p.m. 
Very  fine  and  sonny  all  day. 
'Fair,  generally  gloomy. 
lEUin  ajn.  and  p.m. 
'  Raia  aja.  and  pan. 
.  Rain  a.m.  k  p  jn.    Hail  at  nt;;kt . 
;9ncwft«lcetp.m.  IIra\-y at nisbt. 
Rain  thifl  afiemoon.    Olooioy* 
iRaaa  all  day.    Wtndy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  tlii « r\  cning. 
'Rain  a.m.  aiul  p  lu. 
'Fair,  but  glooms. 
.Dniattng  rain  all  «Uy. 


From  Me  akov  oheertaU^n*  I  mrriwe  at  tU  /•lUwtny .-— 

Ifomtngs.  Koon«.   ITtrht*, 
Maximum  temperatars  oboerved     ...       m^       •>•    46*  ...    ho*     ...  4%« 
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Then  was  almost  a  oonttnuooi  Ihll  sf  rata  dnrinc  ths  muath ;  the  rsin 
aaynitjtiag  to  4-67  inches,  and  svaporaUuo  to  0-97  oiaa  inch. 
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PHOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Tutted  Dry  Plate  Films— Flexible  Glass— Improve- 
ments IN  Photographic  Book  Jllustrations^ 

Tinted  Dry  Plate  Films. — It  is  a  circumstance  worth 
noting  by  those  who  have  little  experience  in  dry  plate 
photography  that  the  tinting  of  the  mm,  as  now  practised 
commercially,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  a  longer  exposure 
ia  the  camera  necessary.  Those,  for  instance,  who  have 
been  working  with  backed  uranium  plates,  and  giving  ex- 
posures of  perhaps  a  few  seconds  only,  will  be  consider- 
ably surprised  to  find,  when  developing  a  batch  of  films 
that  have  been  tinted,  that  the  pictures  secured  are  con- 
siderably under-exposed.  One  cannot,  it  seems,  attain 
one  advantage  without  the  sacrifice  of  another,  and  if  we 
get  rid  of  the  objecttonabie  backing,  then  longer  exposure 
must  needs  be  given.  All  things  considered,  it  is  the 
tinted  film  we  ourselves  prefer,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
cleanliness  and  less  liability  to  become  spotted  by  dust 
particles,  which  are  most  difficult  to  avoid  when  one  has 
to  do  with  a  layer  of  loosely  attached  pigment  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  plate.  The  tinting  of  the  film,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
opaqae,  and  thus  avoiding  the  annoyance  of  the  pheno- 
menon called  blurring,  which  is  often  met  with  when  the 
light  can  readily  penetrate  the  film.  If  the  ooating  of 
collodion  could  be  made  dense  enough  without  the  a  imix- 
tore  of  cok>Qr,  such  a  coarse  would  be,  of  coarse,  prefer- 
able, for  it  would  then  be  unnecessary  to  sacrifice  any  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  or  have  recourse  to  the 
employment  of  backing,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  make  some 
prjustical  application  of  Dr.  Hermann  YogePs  interesting 
experiments,  which  have  proved  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  is  mate- 
rially imgn'oved  by  the  addition  of  colouring  matter.  The 
day  may  come,  perhaps,  when  we  shall  have  dry  plates 
fitted  for  M  kinds  of  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  photo- 
grapher ;  thus  when  he  desires  to  depict  an  image  in  which 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  green  light,  he  will  employ  a 
film  which  absorbs  these  particular  rays,  and  is  especially 
sensitive  to  green ;  when  he  has  a  red  subject,  he  will 
make  use  of  a  film  that  absorbs  red  rays,  and  so  on.  If 
we  can  onfy  get  the  colonring  matter  we  now  add  to  dry 
films  to  fabil  a  doable  object,  to  render  the  collodion  at 
onoe  more  impenetrable  to  and  capable  of  absorbing  light 
rajTS,  as  Dr.  Vogel  has  been  able  to  do  in  his  experiments 
with  the  spectrum,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  be  making  a 
great  step  of  progress  in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  would  warn  those  who  are  not  practised  in 
dry  plate  photography  to  be  careful  to  give  good  expo- 
sures to  plates  which  have  been  tinted  with  any  colouring 
matter. 

Flexible  Glass, — There  seems  some  chance  of  a  great 
photographic  problem  being  solved,  if  what  we  have  been 
reeenUy  told  in  the  Times  and  Athenasum  should  turn  out 
to  be  true.  For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  substitute  for  glass,  for  a  basis  for  collodion,  which, 
while  as  rigid  and  transparent  as  that  material,  shall  not 
be  so  brittle  and  fragile,  llie  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
deemed  the  subject  of  such  importance  that  two  years  ago 
they  offered  a  gold  medal  and  a  sum  of  money  to  anyone 
who  should  bring  forward  a  thin  transparent  film,  tough 
and  flexible,  suitable  for  coating  with  collodion  and 
receiving  an  image  in  the  camera.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  to  secure  snch  a  material.  Gelatine  has 
been  used  in  every  form  and  variety,  and  although  most 
deHeate  and  insoluble  sheets  may  be  obtained  with  it, 
these  are  found  exceedingly  liable  to  be  torn,  and  alio  to 
swell  and  to  absorb  moisture  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 
Collodion  mixed  with  castor  oil,  or  some  such  material,  is 
little  better,  for  although  it  affords  a  hard,  flexible  mate- 


rial, the  same  is  endowed  with  little  strength.  Indeed, 
the  only  substitute  of  the  kind  we  have  for  glass  are  sheets 
of  mica,  and  these,  as  photographers  know,  are  at  timed 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  But  now  we  hear  of  a  discovery 
which  seems  likely  to  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers. 
We  are  told  that  a  glass  worker  at  Dresden,  a  Merr  Sie- 
mens, brother  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  the  celebrated  firm  of 
telegraph  engineers  in  London,  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing a  tough,  malleable  glass,  which  can  be  bent  withoot 
breaking,  and  which  may  be  produced  in  the  thinnest 
sheets  without  being  brittle.  Ordinary  glass  is  simply 
heated  to  redness,  and  on  cooling  it  is  annealed  in  oil,  wis 
process  having  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  toagh- 
ness  of  the  nisterial.  The  process  is  by  no  means  an 
experiment,  we  are  further  informed,  bat  "certain  and 
unquestionable  **  in  its  results.  If  such  is  really  the  case— 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  matter— photo- 
graphers have  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  for  a  very  large 
percentage  of  their  productions  are  lost  by  the  glass  of 
their  negatives  giving  way  under  pressure  in  the  printing- 
frames,  the  trial  through  which  cliches  pass  in  pigment  and 
collotype  printing  being  often  very  severe.  We  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  farther  news  of 
this  matter  as  soon  as  more  detailed  informatioa  reaokes  us. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Book  Illustration. — We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  the 
well  known  publishers,  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  photo- 
graphic illustration.  A  volume  they  nave  issued,  unaer  the 
curious  title  of  **  Treasure  Spots,"  contains  upwards  of  a 
score  of  cabinet-sized  photographs,  printed  by  the  Wood- 
bury procoss.  The  best  part  about  the  volume  is  the  way 
in  which  the  photographs  are  displayed  and  mounted.  A 
print  simply  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of  letterpress,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  margin  of  black  printer's  ink,  of  a  different 
tint  altogefjier  to  the  photograph  itself,  is  a  most  onssds- 
f  actory  illustration  in  a  book,  as  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again.  In  the  specimen  of  photographic  book  iUns- 
tration  in  question,  special  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  this  matter,  and  the  tint  of  the  photograph  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  printed  margin  that  surroonds 
it.  In  this  way  a  very  effective  publication  has  been  pro« 
duced,  and  one,  too,  which  will  pave  the  way,  we  thmk, 
to  others  of  the  same  kind. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XVII. 

Iv  the  following  chaptor  on  priating  with  weak  negatives 
Mr.  Hearn  enumerates  a  number  of  dodges  which  his  experi- 
ence as  a  practical  printer  hss  proved  good.  He  has, 
howeVer,  omitted  to  refer  to  a  point  of  primary  importance. 
One  of  the  most  important  aide  to  biilliant  contrast  with 
weak  negatives  is  the  use  of  a  lightly  salted  and  highly 
albumenisod  paper.  A  Rives  paper  coated  with  undiluted 
albumen,  containing  not  more  than  four  or  five  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  eaclv  ounce^  will  be  found  very 
valuable  with  thin  flat  negatives.  This  should  be  excited 
on  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  forty -grain  bath,  or,  if  the 
bath  be  not  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  paper  should  be  fumed. 
Weak  negatives  gain  greatly  by  printing  in  the  shade. 
We  now  let  Mr.  Hearn  speak. 

*'  As  is  the  case  in  *  printing  intense  negatives,'  so  paper 
should  also  be  preparod  especially  for  '  printing  weak 
negatives.'  White  paper  should  be  silvered  for  a  specified 
time  on  a  strong  silver  piiuting-bath  (say  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  seconds,  on  a  bath  from  45  to  80  grains 
strong  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water) ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  bath  and  time  of  floating  should  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  claw  of  nega- 
tives to  be  printed,  &o. 

**  When  the  paper  is  reader  for  fuming,  it  should  be 
fumed  not  less  tnan  fifteen  minutes,  and  often  for  half  an 
hour.    Sensitive  albumen  paper,  when  it 
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the  day  befom,  is  excellent  for  priiitiii|^  verj  week  nege- 
tiTei^  giving  mach  bolder  prinU  than  it  woald  if  it  were 
frtihlj  ■eneitiied.  The  paper  for  weak  negatiTei,  like  that 
for  intenae  negatlTea,  shoald  be  kept  by  it«elf,  and  for  this 
pnrpote  have  a  box  or  drawer  labelled  'Paper  for  Weak 
Kegativei.* 

*'  Theie  are  only  a  few  negatiTee  oat  of  a  day's  printing 
that  need  any  preparatory  treatment  before  printing. 

'^  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  beaaty  of  the  nega- 
tives consists  in  their  thinness,  unless  they  are  so  thin  as  to 
give  Teiy  flat  prints.  In  a  thin  or  weak  negative,  sach  a 
one  as  1  at  present  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  its  beauty 
oonsists  in  detail  throughout  in  the  strongest  high-lights, 
as  well  as  in  the  shadows ;  idso  in  its  colour,  lighting,  fto. 
In  exposing  there  has  been  plentjr  of  time  given  to  the 
negative,  and  consequently  detail  is  found  in  all  of  the 
shadows  and  draperies,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
plaoss  in  the  deepest  shadows,  where  there  is  no  detail, 
and  which  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  negatives.  A 
cool  grey  colour  to  the  deposit  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  negative,  as  well  as  to  its  printing  qualities. 

**  A  nioely  lighted  negative,  besides  being  beautifiil — as 
wo  judge  it  ny  looking  through— also  prints  oetter,  because 
then  there  aislelk,  by  the  artistic  taste  of  the  operator,  a  tew 
judioioas  shadows,  as  last  described,  such  as  places  in  the 
hairy  which  by  contrast  are  generally  doae  to  that  part 
which  has  been  powdered,  and  is  photographically  full  of 
detail ;  and  when  we  admire  beautiful  negatives,  one  of  the 
firnt  parts  wo  look  at  is  the  hair,  especially  if  it  is  a  lady's, 
and  we  very  often  involuntarily  exclaim,  '  How  brilliant 
and  iuU  of  detail  the  hair  isl ' 

«« Now  prints  from  these  negatives,  which  are  so  brilliant, 
bold,  ana  full  of  detail  to  the  eye,  very  often  astonish 
us,  OB  aooount  of  their  being  exactly  opposite  to  what  we 
hsd  been  led  to  expect  when  we  looked  through  them,  and 
at  fint  the  photttmphic  printer  is  bothered  a  little  to 
account  for  it  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  they 
printed  too  fast,  and  the  nsMtives  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
the  photographic  colour  whion  produces  the  best  print.  To 
print  dower,  and  to  give  the  photographic  colour  thev 
require^  coating  the  back  of  the  negative  with  yellow  varnish 
has  been  advised,  and  I  have  tined  it  with  considerable 
snccew;  but  the  prints  have  a  look  of  forced  boldness 
and  ccaiseness  which  spoils  them  in  the  eves  of  most 
printers.  Undoubtedly  the  yellow  colour  of  the  varnish 
IS  not  what  we  wish.  Nothing  is  better  to  give  a  good 
printing  quality  to  the  negatives  thsn  white  tissue-paper. 

**  The  way  to  overcome  thb  rapid  printing  is  to  print 
either  in  deep  shade,  or  under  several  tissue-papere  (we 
have  used  as  many  as  eight  or  ten),— the  latter  when  you 
wish  to  place  the  board  in  the  sunlight;  and,  besides 
printing  slower,  they  will  also  print  better.  When  a 
negative  is  very  thin,  we  generally  print  it  under  a  poroe- 
lain-glass,  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  prints  are  thus  very 
much  improved.  Trv  it. .  Printtbg  under  several  pieces  of 
the  greenest  of  window^glass  is  a  verr  good  thing,  as  a 
trial  of  it  will  show.  Coating  the  back  of  too  weak  nega- 
tives with  some  old  sensitive  negative  collodion  will  also 
improve  the  qualitv  of  the  prints. 

'*  A  way  which  I  very  often  try,  if  the  nentive  is  not  too 
thin,  is  to  coat  the  back  of  it  with  gnwna-glaas  varnish, 
and  which  I  can  vondi  for  as  a  good  thing.  The  ground 
side  of  a  ground-glass  laid  close  to  the  negative  Is  also 
exoelltnt 

«'  But  a  negative  which  has  flatness  throughout,  without 
any  boldness  worth  mentioning,  cannot  be  doctored  by  any 
ioch  simple  tvsatment  as  the  above.  Mora  decided 
meesuras  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

**  One  way  to  improve  flat  negatives  is  by  the  use  of 
the  blue-paint  dodge,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  described. 
I  have  very  often  laid  it  all  over  the  face  of  the 
negative,  but  on  the  aavamished  side  of  it,  and  after 
naoviBf  wh*t  may  be  over  the  eyes,  then  have  printed, 


H,  after  having  covered  the  back  of  the  negatii 
better  still,  the  printing-frame — ^with  tissae-paper. 

**  Then  a  very  good  way  to  allow  the  shadows  to  print  up 
under  tissue-paper,  while  the  face  is  protected,  eo  as  to 
make  them  print  bold  (which  they  will  do  if  printed  under 
a  piece  or  two  of  tissue-paper),  is  to  cover  the  whole 
negative-board  with  tissue-paper,  and  then  lay  a  dark  cloth 
on  that  part  which  you  wish  to  be  shaded,  moving  it  every 
few  minutes  while  there.  By  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  way 
of  arranging  tissue-papen  they  can  be  made  to  answer 
a  variety  of  purposes.** 

The  method  of  producing  a  duplicate  image  of  the 
negative  at  the  back  by  means  ot  the  powder  process 
will  also  be  found  very  valuable,  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 


THE  RELATION  OF  LIGHTING  AND  EXPOSURE 

TO  TEXTURE. 

BT    O.     CSOUGHTON.* 

Mr.  Neilson,  in  a  abort  but  able  article  contributed  to  the 
Photographic  News  Almahac  for  this  year,  has  struck  a 
key-note  worth  following  up.  The  article  in  question  ia 
upon  developers  and  texture.  It  is,  aa  he  aava,  a 
somewhat  n^ected  subject,  but  it  ia  one  which  should 
demand  serious  attention;  for  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
two  things  which  have  lately  come  into  universal  use 
among  photographers  calculiUed  to  do  great  injury  to 
photography  anistically,  and  are  certainly  utteriy 
destructive  to  texture.  I  allude  to  retouching  upon  the 
negative,  and  the  use  of  reflecting  screena,  or,  rather,  i 
should  say,  the  abuse  of  these,  for  both  in  their  plaoes  are 
useful,  and,  property  used,  may  help  us  to  saenre  natoral 
texture  where  we  could  not  get  it  without  them. 

It  may  be  aaked^What  do  you  mean  hr  '* texture?'' 
Texture  upon  a  photograph  means  a  rery  different  thing 
to  texture  in  oil  painting  or  water-colour  drawing.  In 
oU  or  water  colours  the  artist  uses  certain  meana  for 
obtaining  a  natural  texture  (in  fleah  painting,  we  will 
aay) ;  he  has  to  load  up  his  mours,  glass,  and  acumble, 
and  so  get  a  texture  upon  his  canvas,  which,  when  looked 
into,  is  anything  but  the  texture  of  the  smooth  skin  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  yet  when  seen  at  the  proper  distanoe 
gives  that  texture  with  all  its  soft,  glowing  colours  and 
gradations  to  the  life.  It  requires  no  departure  froin 
nature  to  get  natural  texture  in  a  photogn^h. 

Photography  has  been  admired  by  artists  for  its 
wonderful  reproduction  of  the  texture  of  different  fabrics, 
and  haa  been  used  by  them  aa  guidee  on  aocoiut  of  ita 
accuracy.  It  has  failed  somewhat  in  flesh,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  yellow  being  reproduced  as  a  dark  ir  stead  of  a 
light  colour,  all  fleeh,  however  faii>  being  made  up  of 
yellow  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  an  inexperienced 
person  would  think. 

To  mend  this  inaccuracy  retouching  was  called  in,  and 
if  it  h^d  been  conflned  to  this,  and  gone  no  farther,  it 
would  have  been  a  gain  instead  of  a  reproach  ;  but  with 
some  persons  it  seemed  that  once  the  pencil  was  in  their 
fingers  they  did  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  the  result,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  destruction  of  all  natural  tex- 
ture, and  the  substitution  of  a  mechanical  stipple  all  over 
the  face,  representing  to  the  eye  nothing  so  much  aa  a 
plaster  east  or  a  face  cut  out  of  stone.  How  many  times 
nave  I  heard  the  public  praise  these  things  in  terms  which 
should  be  their  greatest  condemnation?  **  How  beautiful 
it  isH»>t  HU  a  9UUm€!''  Not  •'  How  likelife ! "^  simply 
because  th^  were  not  like  life.  In  these  overowotked 
abominations  we  have  an  incongruitv  most  offensive  to  an 
artistic  or  educated  eye— a  marble  head  with  drapery  the 
fabric  of  which  is  reproduced  with  the  greatest  flaelity. 

The  remedy  in  this  esse  isessy :  do  not  tamper  with  tlie 
natural  texture  in  the  negative ;  mend  all  defects,  mstehing 
(as  well  as  human  eyes  and  kanda  can  do)  the  texture,  and 
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do  not  attempt  to  aubstitate  another,  for  all  snch  attempts 
must  end  in  failure.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
texture  of  flesh  in  a  good  negative,  and  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  do  away  with  it  and  substitute  a  stippled  mechani- 
cal one,  which  must  end  in  smooth  hardness,  making  the 
flesh  look  like  polished  stone. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  liow  the  use  of  reflecting 
screens  tends  to  the  destruction  of  texture  in  flesh,  I  would 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
a  natural  texture  in  the  photograph.  Mr.  NeUson,  if  I 
understand  his  article  ariffht,  says  it  is  to  be  secured  by 
using  a  strong  developer  alter  a  weak  one ;  in  my  experi- 
ence it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  lighting  and  exposure. 
Given  the  right  lighting  and  exposure,  I  will  guarantee  to 
obtain  texture  with,  any  developer.  Try  a  sitter  in  the 
drdinary  ridge-roof  gallery,  blocking  out  all  side-light.  Look 
at  the  face ;  the  more  front  the  light,  the  less  marked  the 
features  and  texture  of  the  skin.  Now  close  all  front 
liffht  and  use  only  side  light,  and  see  how  all  is  reversed. 
The  texture  of  the  s^n  is  exaggerated,  and  every  pimple 
looks  at  least  twice  the  size  it  is.  Every  photographer  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  side-lighted  photographs,  or 
the  so-called  Kembrandts,  will  at  once  recognise  the  accu- 
racy of  this  description.  With  the  light  from  behind  the 
sitter,  the  accidental  marks  and  texture  are  generally  much 
exaggerated;  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  be  not 
modified  in  some  way,  it  will  give  no  end  of  work  to  the 
retoucher.  It  is  for  this  kind  of  portrait  that  the  use  of 
reflecting  screens  has  been  mostly  recommended ;  and,  if 
judiciously  used,  they  are  of  ^eat  value  in  softening  the 
heavy  shadows,  and  getting  rid  of  the  exaggerated  tex- 
ture caused  by  the  extreme  side  light. 

Over-reflection  will  give  exactly  the  same  e£Fect  as  over- 
touching— the  destruction  of  the  natural  texture — in  the 
same  way  as  the  front  lighting.  In  my  own  practice  I 
never  use  a  reflecting  screen  at  all ;  if  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  side  and  front  lights  be  used  there  is  no  need  of 
them ;  and  for  the  Rembraudts  I  close  up  all  light  at  the 
camera  end  of  the  gallery,  brinc^ing  the  sitter  hidf-way  up, 
leaving  the  side  light  behind  all  open,  and  softening  the 
shadow  with  a  high  side  light,  or  combination  of  top  and 
side,  in  advance  of  the  sitter,  as  the  face  may  require,  and 
with  this  lighting  can  always  secure  texture  if  the  right 
exposure  be  given. 

In  my  experience  the  exposure  has  as  much  to  do  with 
securing  natural  texture  as  the  lighting.  An  under- 
exposed negative  which  has  to  be  forced  in  developing 
will  be  coarse  in  texture,-  while  over-exposure  will  be 
utterly  destructive  to  all  texture. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  lesson  in  the  same  yEAR-BooK 
upon  softness,  taken  with  Mr.  Neilson*s  upon  texture,  is  a 
salutary  dose  which  photographers  will  do  well  to  take  ; 
for  there  is  just  as  much  want  of  texture  in  the  over- 
softness  condemned  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  in  the  hardness 
condemned  by  Mr.  Neilson.  But,  while  agreeing  with 
Mr.  NeUson  so  far,  I  must  say,  with  all  due  deferenqe  to 
him  as  an  artist  and  a  photographer,  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  seeking  texture  in  developers.  Texture  is 
upon  the  model,  and  can  be  secured  by  any  developer, 
provided  the  lighting  and  exposure  have  been  properly 

adjusted, 

•  — 

STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

BY   F.   HOWABD.* 

Im  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  this  phase  of 
photography  it  must  be  understood  that  I  approach  the 
subject  particularly  from  the  recreative  aspect,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  in  venturing  on  this  subject  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  has  not  been  a  popular  feature  of  photography, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  what  has  been  a  neglected  one. 

For  several  reasons  the  stereoscope  has  been  very  much 
forsaken— partly    because    of  the  hundreds  of    bad  and 

•  Baid  bttora  Uit  Boath  Loii4oa  Photogrmphio  Sooiotx. 


inferior  instruments  and  slides  with  which  we  were  flooded) 
and  partly  also  from  another  cause,  viz.,  the  bad  taste  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  subjects  chosen.  Bad  instruments 
fatigue  the  eye,  and  bad  subjects  give  the  whole  thing  a  bad 
name.  Oood  glass  transparencies  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  viewed  in  a  good  instrument,  always  a  source  of  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  tiiat  they 
afford  such  favourable  ground  for  the  amateur,  that  I  have 
for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  requisite  know- 
ledge and  materials  to  amuse  myself  with  their  production. 

The  increased  area  of  work  which  stereo,  pictures  offer, 
viz.,  marine  and  instantaneous  effects,  also  makes  th<) 
subject  more  attractive ;  but  since  Mr.  Breese's  picture  vo:y 
little  has  been  done,  and  it  is  still  almost  untrod  len 
ground.  I  entirely  confine  myself  to  the  production  of 
transparencies  by  printing  in  the  camera.  My  reasons  for 
so  doing  are : — Firstlv,  because  printing  by  superposition 
necessitates  cutting  the  negative,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  negative  uiould  be  exactly  the  siae  you  wish  your 
transparency  to  be,  and  this  is  not  always  convenient. 
Printing  by  contact  is  very  likely  to  dams^^e  the  negative, 
and  the  preparation  of  plates  is  attended  with  a  much 
greater  consumption  of  time ;  and  when  the  amusement  is 
only  to  be  indulged  in  at  spare  hours,  and  those  are  not 
many,  camera  printing  becomes  more  easy. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  I  have  followed  in  producing 
the  slides  which  I  now  show  you ;  it  is  also  necessary  that 
I  inform  you  that  all  the  slides  I  exhibit  this  evening  are 
printed  in  the  camera.  The  siae  I  have  adopted  for  the 
negative  is  7  X  4  inches;  this,  whilst  allowing  ample 
margin,  is  not  too  large.  The  width  between  the  lenses  is 
three  and  a-quarter  inches. 

The  camera  I  would  recommend  is  a  rigid  one,  or  at  least 
one  without  a  bellows  body,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
harbour  dust.  The  negative  for  printing  a  stereo,  trans- 
parency from  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  dust  is  of 
all  things  the  most  troublesome.  Minute  defects  which 
would  not  be  observed  in  a  paper  print  will  on  glass  show 
most  annoyingly. 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  operator  who  prepares  plates 
for  exposure  and  printing  by  the  albumen  process  is  compelled 
to  denude  himself  of  his  clothing,  grease  his  hair,  and  hold 
his  breath  to  avoid  dust ;  but  for  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot 
vouch.  I  can  certainly  say  that  dust  is  the  worst  evil  one 
has  to  contend  with  ;  everything  must  be  filtered  carefully, 
and  the  camera,  slide,  and  plate-box  carefully  sponged  out, 
the  varnish  certainly  filterea,  and  the  greatest  oare  exercised 
throughout  to  protect  the  negatives. 

The  class  of  negative  is  best  described  as  being  soft, 
harmonious,  not  too  vigorous,  and  absolutely  free  from  fog, 
a  properly-exposed  negative,  developed  with  iron  and  with- 
out intensification,  answering  well ;  for  additional  vigour 
cau  be  obtained  in  the  printing,  whereas  absence  of  detai 
and  too  much  vigour  is  fatal  to  good  results. 

The  camera  for  printing  must  not  be  simply  a  copying 
camera  or  mere  box,  such  as  will  serve  Tor  enlarging  or 
copying  purposes,  but  should  be  a  carefully-constructed 
instrument  with  rack-work  movement  at  each  end,  a  means 
of  laterally  and  horizontally  moving  the  lenses,  the  focus- 
sing-glass and  carrier  most  exactly  fitting,  and  the  negative 
leudes,  and  sensitive  plate  perfectly  parallel. 

The  negative  to  be  copied  must  now  be  placed  (varnished 
side  outwards)  in  its  groove,  the  lenses  carefully  adjusted, 
and  an  image  focussed.    And  now  will  be  seen  the  grea 
advantage  of  copying  in  the  camera  over   printing  b 
superposition,      xou  can  enlarge,  diminish,  out  off   th 
foreground,  and  take  the  best  of  the  negative,  mask  por- 
tions, or  print  in  a  sky  and  clouds. 

Tiie  sensitive  plate  exposed,  the  colour  desired  can  now 
be  given;  and  here  we  get  upon  very  debatable  ground. 
The  colour  of  the  positive  is  by  many  liked  of  a  brown 
sepia,  others  prefer  a  vigorous  black,  and  between  these  is  a 
gradation  of  purples ;  but  whatever  colour  you  desire  of  a 
vigorous    character  your    negative    must    be  sufficiently 
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vigoxoiM  to  alloir  of  the  printing  being  carried  far  enough, 
the  same  as  in  paper  prints,  and  yoor  negative  shadows 
perfeolly  clean  and  free  from  fog.  The  various  colours  are 
mnoh  influenced  by  the  exposure  and  the  method  of  deve- 
lopment Iron  developer  with  varying  exposure  will  give 
brown  tones ;  jpyrogulic  development  with  varying  expo- 
save,  black  and  pniple  tones.  Toning  with  gold  and  plati- 
nom  will  give  black  and  blao-blaok ;  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  ammonift  will  assist  in  giving  sepia  tones  from  a 
Tigoioas  negaiivD. 

Now  as  to  ike  bost  kind  of  glass.  Remembering  that 
you  have  io  mount  tiro  pieces  together,  the  thinnest  glass 
yon  oaa  obtain  is  that  most  desirable.  V  nfortunately  the 
thinnest  (j^ass  is  often  very  imperfect  in  quality  ;  but  a 
little  increase  in  price  will  allow  of  its  being  sfllected,  and 
that  which  is  somewhat  imperfect  can  be  utilised  for 
moonting  as  imitation  ground  glass.  This  glass  is  of 
French  manufacture,  and  is.  I  think,  only  to  be  obtained  at 
one  house  in  London.  The  thin  ground  glass  can  also  be 
obtained,  I  believe.  X  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
varnish  of  three  grains  of  white  wax  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  ether  or  chloroform;  this  added  to  an  amber  varnish 
gives  a  very  good  imitation  of  gronnd  glass,  and  is  a  very 
satisfactory  method. 

In  printing-in  clouds  much  the  same  method  is  adopted 
as  with  paper  prints,  vis.,  masks  are  used  to  prot«ct  the 
sensitive  surfaoe,  and  the  printing  is  done  in  a  diffused 
light.  A  little  patience  mast  be  exercised  when  trying  for 
the  fint  tioM ;  bat,  like  other  difficalties,  it  is  soon  sar- 
mountad.  A  lithographic  card  is  a  great  finish  to  the 
mounted  slide,  and  mso  a  great  protection.  I  do  not  think 
these  are  to  be  purchased.  I  make  my  own  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  lithograph  the  design  and  have  it  printed,  also  the 
binding  paper  with  a  border. 


BUOaBSTIONS  ON  RBTOUOHINa. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  retouching  in  the  Western 
Photographic  News,  the  following  f  uggestions  are  given  : — 

**  1st.  Practi^se  with  the  pencil  until  perfect  precision  and 
delicacy  of  touch  are  attained. 

'*Sna.  Use  the  '  hatch  lin^  *  more  than  the  *  stipple  dot ' 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

"8rd.  Turn  the  negative  partialiy  upon  its  side  while 
working  the  upper  portion  o(  the  face,  to  enable  the  work 
to  preservethe  same  direction  as  the  natural  lines  of  the  face. 

'*  4th.  Work  most  upon  the  forehead,  the  least  about  the 
month,  eyes,  and  chin. 

**  5th.  The  darkest  parts  of  shadows  are  near  the  edge, 
the  centre  being  illuminated  by  reflected  light. 

*^  6th.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  lighten  up  a  shadow,  do 
BO  by  working  most  npon  its  reflected  light. 

*'7th.  To  give  relief,  brilliancv,  and  effect,  work  just  as 
little  npon  the  shadows  as  possible. 

*'  We  will  sappose  the  retoucher  to  have  before  him  a 

PIBrSOT  MBOATrVI; 

that  is,  one  that  has  bright  and  strong  high  lights,  delicate 
and  yet  safficicnt  shadows,  possessing  texture  and  fine 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  throughout  the  whole,  and 
exprcBiion  of  face  all  that  conld  be  desired.  Now,  I 
would  say  to  him,  '  By  all  means  leave  those  shadows 
alone.*  Work  out  the  spots  and  objectionable  points  in  the 
light  until  they  become  round,  8m<>^th,  and  nicely  blended 
with  Borronnding  parts,  and  then  leave  it.  Endeavour  not 
to  make  a  sttoke  more  with  the  pencil  than  is  necessary. 
And  the  more  delicate  and  sure  each  stroke  the  finer  the 
result.    Again,  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  before  as  a 

TIRT  UTTIHSI   ITKOATrVS, 

one  that  has  large  thick  patches  of  light,  withont  suit- 
able gradation  into  the  shadows,  with  shadows  nnilluminated 
and  too  dark.  The  most  that  can  be  done  in  this  case  u  to 
make  the  brightest  lights  much  brighter  at  th^r  very 
highest  points  of  light.  For  the  shadows,  if  too  dark, 
work  aa  maoh  as  possible  in  the  illominated  portion,  and 


just  as  little  between  these  two  extremes  as  the  negative  will 
admit.    Now  we  have  a 

THIK   FLAT   HEOATIVB, 

one  that  would  make  a  better  solar  than  contact  print, 
neither  bright  light  nor  deep  shadow,  a  tameness  that  would 
invariably  produce  a  muddy,  expressionless  print.  Now,  as 
we  cannot  make  the  shadows  darker  only  bv  contrast,  it 
follows  that  the  brighter  we  make  the  lights  the  darker  the 
shadows  will  appear.  The  quickest  method  I  have  ever 
found  to  do  this,  is  to  draw  an  unlimited  number  of  fine 
lines  over  the  thickest  portions  of  forehead,  cheek,  nose  and 
chin— lines  so  fine  as  not  to  be  discernible  to  the  eye,  only 
in  effect ;  and  when  the  negative  is  sufficiently  dense  by  this 
method,  then  fill  the  interstices  as  carefully  and  abundantly 
as  though  tirst  commencing  work,  smoothing  the  whole 
face,  with  the  thought  of  giving  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the 
natural  form  of  each  feature.  The  snaaller. space  this  lining 
and  interlining  takes  up,  and  yet  be  nicely  graduated  into 
the  half-lights,  the  better." 

CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY    OR   PHOTO- 
MINIATURE. 

BT     A.     LIEBKRT.* 

Preparation  of  Paper. — Unalbumenized  Steinb&«h  paper  is 
floated  upon  a  gelatine  bath  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  glazed  surface  downwards.  The  bath  is  thus 
made  up : — 

Filtered  water 1  litre 

Chloride  of  ammoninm  10  granunes 

White  gelatine 3 

Citric  acid         10 

Bicarbonate  of  soda     13 

The  drying  of  the  paper  should  take  place  in  a  wahn  room. 

The  most  beaatiful  and  richest  tones  are  secored  with  an 
ammoniacal  silver  bath ;  this  poesesseB,  moreover,  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  allows  of  less  intense  negatives  being 
employed;  the  dept^  of  tone  is  considerable,  andtJie 
lights  are  white  and  brilliant. 

The  ammoniaoal  silver  bath  ia  thus  prepared.  In  one 
bottle  there  is  placed  a  solution  made  of : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  150  grammes 

Water 1  Btre 

The  half  of  this  solution  is  pat  into  a  bottle ;  to  the  other 
half  is  added  in  small  quantities  ao  maoh  concentrated 
liquid  ammonia  that  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  again 
perfectly  diasolved,  a  circamstance  that  is  brought  about 
by  continnally  shaking  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
begins  to  get  clear  again,  the  ammonia  should  be  added 
very  slowly  and  ijD4very  small  quantities,  so  that  no  excess 
thereof  comes  into  the  solution.  Half  of  it  is  taken,  and 
80  much  pure  nitric  acid  added  that  blue  litmus  paper 
dipped  therein  changes  to  a  fresh  red  coloar.  All  the  solu- 
tions are  then  poured  together,  and  the  mixtare  filtered. 

As  soon  as  the  bath  blackenB  after  being  some  time  in 
use,  it  may  be  cleared  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
tmd  filtered.  The  bath  must  not  be  exposed  to  daylight, 
as  it  is  particularly  sensitive,  and  no  more  should  be  pre- 
pared at  a  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  paper, 
as  before  stated,  should  be  permitted  to  float  upon  the 
solution  for  three  minutes. 

Prints  produced  by  means  of  this  bath  do  not  become 
much  lighter  in  the  after  processes,  and  for  this  reason 
must  not  be  mach  over-pnnted  in  the  frames,  as  is  the 
case  with  albumen  pictures.  The  silver  bath  muat  always 
be  in  a  good  filterea  condition,  and  kept  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle,  otherwise  a  film  of  metallic  silver  is  formed  which  is 
the  cause  of  spots  in  the  prints.  The  toning  and  fixing 
of  the  prints  are  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  usual. 

In  producing  photo-miniatures  two  prints  are  necessary 
from  the  same  negative.  The  bear,  format  for  these  pic- 
tures is  21  by  27  centimetres  or  24  by  80  centimetres.  As 
it  is  inconvenient  to  retouch  to  any  extent,  it  is  well  to 
employ  good,  sharp  negatives,  if  possible  with  a  dark 
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gtODnd.  Both  of  tLe  priota  must  be  a  few  ccntimctreB 
larger  than  the  fimBhed  picture  is  required. 

VVe  will  suppose  that  we  have  to  print  troin  a  nogatire 
24  by  30  centime trea.  One  of  the  priata  is  put  la  a  damp 
condiliou  upon  a  glass  plato  measuring  21  by  27,  the 
ed^ea  arc  folded  underneath,  and  gummed  dowu  with 
thick  gum,  HO  that  the  picture  when  dr^  lies  perfectly  flat. 

Ib  four  little  porcelaia  dishes,  four  pigments  are  mixed, 

1.  Naples  fellow,  about 4  parts 

Red  maader  ramiah    1  part 

2.  Ked  ochre         4  parts 

Carmine  Tarnish  1  part 

3.  Carmine  vamiah  ...  ...  6  parts 

Bed  ochre         ...        1  part 

4.  Sepia      4  parts 

Red  madder  Tarnish     1  part 

With  a  somewhat  thick  cameVa  hair  pencil,  all  the  flesh 
parts  of  the  portrait  are  covered  with  No.  1  mixture.  All 
the  applications  must  be  made  quickly,  and  in  a  sweeping 
manner,  without  any  pause  or  hitch,  so  tliat  on  looking 
throue^b  the  print  no  outlines  of  dr^  colour  are  risible. 
When  tho  first  film  of  colour  has  dried,  there  is  applied, 
one  after  another,  three  coatings  of  No.  2  miiture.  The 
uhadows  under  the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  ears,  and  chin  are 
strengthened  by  a  coating  of  No.  4  mixture,  and  then  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  dry. 

For  blue  eyaa,  cobalt  blue  may  be  employed  ;  for  grey, 
indigo ;  for  brown,  burnt  terra  aienna,  with  a  little  umber 
or  sepia.  But  all  these  colours  must  be  applied  iu  a  very 
dilnte  form.  I'he  point  of  light  in  the  eyea  must  be 
delicately  put  in  by  means  of  Chinese  white.  Blonde  hair 
is  painted  with  yellow  ochre  or  burnt  sienna,  brown  with 
umber,  which  may  be  made  darker  and  blacker  by  the 
addition  of  sepia,  &c. 

The  drapery  ia  covered  with  smooth  tints.  Such  stuff's 
as  are  not  rendered  well  by  photography,  and  are  repre- 
eeuted  darkin  the  print— such  as  red,  yellow,  green,  &c. — 
must  he  blocked  out  in  the  negative,  so  that  tbe^  can 
afterwards  be  tinted  the  right  colour.  White  lace  is  put 
in  with  the  aid  of  white  pigment.  Jold  ornaments  are 
pat  in  with  Indian  yellow  or  gamboge. 

The  bockgroQud  is  covered  with  an  even  tint,  according 
to  taste.  Burnt  umber,  mixed  with  sepia  or  Vandfke 
brown,  mixed  with  with  some  veri  dc  vtsae,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  with  advantage.  The  colours 
most  be  used  in  a  dilute  form,  and  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  OTer,  in  order  to  secure  body. 

When  the  first  picture  haa  been  painted  and  finiBhe4,  it 
ia  rendered  transparent,  and  attached  to  a  gloss  plate.  To 
do  this,  the  following  mixture  is  requisite ; — 

Canada  balsam 100  grammes 

Spermaceti 75        „ 

White  wax 26        „ 

This  wax  is  heated  in  a  water  bath,  and,  on  becoming 
cold,  forms  a  stiff  paste.  To  cement  the  picture,  a  smtm 
piece  of  apparatus  is  necessary  such  as  shown  in  the  cut 
here  given.  It  conaiatB  of  a  little  iron  table,  F,  G,  H,  I, 
of  about  thirty  by  forty  centimetres,  which  stands  upon 
four  iron  feet  fifteen  centimetres  in  height.  Under  the 
t«ble  ore  put  four  spirit  lamps,  D,  £,  with  an  arrangement 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  wicks,  so  that  the  flames  may 
be  increased  or  decreased  as  may  be  necessary.  A  and  A 
are  scraperH  having  their  lower  margins  fitted  with  very 
BOlt  chamois  leather.  The  dish  C  containa  the  above- 
mentioned  mixture,  and  a  spatula  H.  Id  the  drawer  are 
contained  other  things  necessary  for  the  process,  such  as 
bmsheB,  colours,  and  the  like. 

I  he  oirioured  picture  attached  to  the  glass  is  separated 
by  means  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  the  margin  is  cut 
tbrODgb  all  round,  leaving  two  or  three  miUimetrea  ad- 
herent to  the  plat«. 

Upon  the  inn  plate  B  is  put  a  sheet  of  blue  paper.  Hid 
iqtOD  this  a  well-deanod  aheet  of  patent  plata  gkus.     As 


soon  OS  the  glass  plate  has  become  pretty  warm.  It  i 
brushed  over  with  the  wax  mixture,  the  samobein^  equsl 
ized  by  means  of  the  spatula.  As  soon  as  tho  niixtnvo  ha 
become  fluid  the  picture  is  placed.-face  downwarda  evenly 
upon  it,  and  the  air-bubbles  are  then  pressed  out  by  the 


aid  of  the  two  scrapers  before  mentioned.  After  the  lapse 
of  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  the  picture  becomes  perfedlly 
transparent.  The  spirit  lamps  ore  then  removed,  the  pic- 
ture is  lifted  up,  and  a  further  sup,  ly  of  wax  is  put  upon 
the  plate  ;  Ihe  picture  is  again  pressed  down  upou  it,  vai. 
rubbed  well  in  order  toprevent  too  much  of  the  mistam 
becoming  absorbed,  and  to  avoid  the  formation  of  «ir- 
bnbblea.  When  the  plate  haa  become  cold,  it  it  taken 
from  the  table  and  its  surface  is  cleaned  first  with  turpen- 
tine and  then  with  alcohol. 

The  picture  now  appears  flat  and  without  vigour.  3?o 
give  it  the  necessary  vigonr  and  brilLiancy,  a  second  print 
must  be  laid  under  it     This  is  prepared  as  follow  ;— 

The  glass  plate  upon  which  the  first  picture  has  been 
coloured  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  gain,  aolutioa,  and 
the  second  print  is  now  placed  face  upwards  upon  it,  and 
rubbed  in  all  directions,  ao  that  it  adheres  well  m  every 

Sart.  After  drying,  the  print  ia  coloured  quite  auper- 
cially.  The  outline  of  the  h^  and  the  ahadovrs  of  the 
face  are  tinted  light  blue,  the  darker  ones  bamg 
strengthened  with  lepia.  Cheeks  and  lips  are  trrated 
with  a  mixture  of  xinnabar  and  carmine,  and  over  tbe 
whole  of  the  flesh  is  laid  ft  thin  layer  of  Chinese  white,  in 
oi^er  to  blend  the  colours  togetLer.  Blonde  hair  wUofa 
haa  oome  out  too  dai^  is  covered,  in  order  to  lighten  it, 
with  a  mixture  of  white  and  chrome  yellow.  Cart«in 
portions  of  the  garments  are  strengthened,  espeainlly  in 
the  shadows,  with  colour  that  has  been  mixed  with  gum- 


water.  The  background  is  treated  with  pastel  with  the 
finger  in  auch  a  way  that  the  tone  around  the  head  is  light, 
and  increases  in  depth  towards  the  margins  oi  the  prints. 

Un  the  margins  of  the  picture  are  cemented  stripe  of 
cardboard  from  one  to  two  miUimetrea  in  thickness,  and 
the  first  print,  which  has  been  rendered  transparent,  ia 
placed  upon  it  so  that  all  poitions  accurately  coincide. 

The  slight  apace  existing  between  the  two  prints  givei 
the  finished  picture  a  beautifully  haimooious  character. 
It  is  poBsible,  if  considered  desirable,  to  mount  the  lower 
picture  upon  stout  cardboard  iustead  of  upon  glass,  and 
upou  this,  in  a  dozen  places  in  the  deep  shadows,  to  put 
tiny  bits  of  cardboard  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  top  print; 
but  these  supports  must  not,  of  course,  be  visible. 

When  everything  has  been  thna  carefully  carried  out, 
the  margins  of  the  double  picture  are  skifDlly  covered 
with  paper,  so  thattheir  relative  positions  riioll  not  change, 
and  no  dust  penetrate  between.  It  i«  the  best  pkm  to  mount 
mak  donUe  piotorea  in  a  velvM  frame,  err  pMsepartout. 
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DISEASES  OF  FHOTOGRAPHERs! 

A  CORRESPONDENT  on  another  page  suggests  that  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  diseases  to  which  photographers  are  pecu- 
liarly incident  would  be  instructive  and  interesting^  and 
he  points  his  suggestion  by  mentioning  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  well  known  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  art,  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  the  victims 
of  one  painful  and  not  very  common  malady.  We  may 
say  at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  any 
diseases  to  which  photographers  are,  as  photographers, 
especially  liable,  or  to  which  the  practice  of  their  art 
renders  them  peculiarly  subject.  The  men^^al  strain,  at 
times  unhealthy  atmosphere,  irregularity  of  hours  of 
refreshment,  and  other  causes  detrimental  to  vigorous 
health,  to  which  photographers  often  submit  themselves, 
they  suffer  in  common  with  many  engaged  in  other  avoca- 
tions; but  these  influences,  whilst  undoubtedly  injurious 
to  health,  are  not  entirely  inseparable  from  the  practice  of 
photography. 

In  regard  to  the  cases  cited,  we  can  set  our  cozi\^ppon- 
dent*s  mind  somewhat  at  rest.  There  is  an  error  in  his 
information.  Mr.  Kejlander  never  suffered  from  Bright*s 
Disease ;  his  death  resulted  from  a  not  less  painful,  and 
probablv  equally  falial  malady,  diabetes^  which,  although 
essentially  different,  is,  like  Bright*s  Di8ease,tor  albumenuria^ 
a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  not  desirable  in  these 
pages  to  enter  into  the  technicalities  of  disease ;  but  we 
may  briefly  state  that  in  the  latter  disease  these  organs, 
instead  of  secreting  albumen  and  eliminating  urea,  perform 
exactly  the  opposite  function,  discharging  the  albumen  and 
allowing  urea  to  be  absorbed  into  the  svstem,  eventually 
producing  blood-poisoning.  In  diabetes  there  is  a  tendency 
to  convert  everything  into  sugar,  which  finds  its  discharge 
through  the  kidnevs.  The  death  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Williams 
was  due  to  the  latter  malady.  Certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  illness  of  Mr.  Lacy,  to  whom  our 
correspondent  naakes  refe)rence,  led  us  to  consult  with  an 
eminent  physician  who  had  made  Bright^s  disease  a  special 
study,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  influences 
to  which  photographers  were  subject  should  render  them 
specially  liable  to  this  malady,  and  we  received  his 
assurance  that  he  saw  nothing  whatever  in  the  occupation 
or  influences  affecting  the  photographer  which  should  in 
any  way  especially  tend  to  the  disease  in  question. 

The  photographer  is,  as  we  have  on  former  occasions 
remarked,  subject  to  the  pressure  upon  his  nervous  system 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  causing  at  once  some 
strain  on  his  scientific,  artistio,  and  social  colture.  The 
heat  of  the  studio  and  the  fumes  of  the  daric  room  are  at 


times  depressing ;  and,  probably  more  injurious  than  all, 
the  photographer  of  ten  continues  undertbese  depressing  con- 
ditions, forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  necessity  of  regularity 
in  taking  refreshment,  and  so  invites  dyspepsia  and  its 
attendant  train  of  evils.  *But  all  these  are  common  to 
many  pursuits,  and  may  to  a  large  extent,  by  resolutely 
judicious  men,  be  avoided.  To  special  diseases  the  photo- 
grapher is  in  no  unusual  degree  liable,  and  as  the  notion 
that  he  is  so  is  in  itself  unwholesome  and  depressing,  we 
recommend  our  correspondent,  and  any  who  may  for  a 
moment  have  shared  his  notions,  to  dismiss  them  as  without 
the  slightest  foundation. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  IN  BRUSSELS. 

We  arc  informed  that  the  Belgian  Photographic  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  exhibition  at  Brussels  in  July 
next,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ELing.  The  collection 
of  pictures  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Cercle  Arliatique  et 
Literaire  (Literary  and  Arts  Club),  in  Brussels^  between 
the  15th  July  and  15th  September  next. 

Any  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
M.  Rommelaere,  Rue  de  Namur  44,  Brussels ;  but  we 
very  briefly  state  here  the  principal  conditions  of  the 
exhibition.  Application  must  be  made  for  space  by  in- 
cendiog  exhibitors  not  later  than  the  1  st  May,  and  a  charge 
will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  per  square  metre, 
half  the  amount  due  being  paid  on  the  15th  May  at 
latest.  The  exhibits  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the 
Ist  July,  carriage  paid,  with  the  proper  advice,  the  name  of 
each  subject  and  now  it  was  produced  being  included  in 
the  information  given. 

A  hanging  committee  will  decide  as  to  the  fitness  or 
otherwise  of  the  pictures  for  exhibition,  and  foreign  ex  - 
hibitors  will  compete  for  medals  in  the  following  branches 
of  the  ai-t,  viz.,  heliographic  engraving,  heliotype, 
Woodburytype  and  similar  processes,  photolithograpny 
carbon  photography,  silver  printing,  and  photography 
upon  glass  or  porcelain.  Moreover  a  medaille  d'excellence 
will  be  offered  to  ttie  exhibitor  whose  works  show  most 
merit. 

The  jury  for  making  the  awards  will  be  composed  of 
eleven  members,  of  which  five  will  be  foreigners.  There 
will  be  no  sale  of  the  photographs  exhibited,  but  a  lottery 
will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  works 
chosen  being  paid  for  by  the  Association.  All  pictures 
must  be  withdrawn  at  the  cost  of  the  exhibitor  a  week 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 


ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  SILVER  FROM 
ITS  SOLUTIONS  BY  COPPER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

The  method  of  precipitating  silver  from  solutions  of  its 
salts  by  copper  or  zinc  is  unquestionably  one  of  great  utility 
to  the  photographer,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  pro- 
cesses which  used  to  be  adopted. 

Ag  NO,  +  H,04-Ca  =  Ag  +  Cu  NO,  +  H,  O. 

*  This  action  is  ri^id,  for  immediately  the  copper  touchrs 
the  silver  solution  the  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
precipitate  formed  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  to  ensure 
it  as  silver  nitrate.  It  has  been  observed,  however — and 
upon  the  subject  I  have  conducted  several  experiments^- 
tnat  along  with  the  metallic  silver  there  is  generally  pre- 
cipitated more  or  less  cupric  oxide,  so  that  the  silver  ob- 
tained by  this  process  is  not  in  an  abiiolutely  pure  state, 
but  contaminated  with  copper ;  and  on  dissolving  in  diluted 
nitric  acid  the  result  is  a  mixture  of  silver  nitrate  and 
cupric  nitrate,  thus  unfit  for  many  experiments  in  which 
silver  nitrate  is  required.  The  results  of  my  experiments 
alluded  to  above  hare  been  as  follows : — 
A  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  0*5  of  Ag  NO^ 
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100  of  water,  wui  prepared  and  used  during  the  eiperi- 
iiMDte  below,  a  Bheet  of  copper  beiag  need  ks  the  precipi- 
tant. The  precipitate  was  washed  till  there  was  aot  a 
trace  of  Cn  No,  present,  dried,  and  examined. 


15S'Te  total 

It  has  been  sugjiested  that  the  precipitation  ot  tho  eu[>rio 
oxide  along  with  the  metallic  aiirer  is  <lue  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air  in  abflorptioo,  and  eiperimenta  have 
generally  agreed  with  this  view.  If,  again,  the  copper  bo 
exposed  to  the  air  during  the  process,  the  amoant  ot  cupric 
oxide  precipitated  is  increased.  Thua  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  do  not  arrive  at  pure  silver  by  precipitating  and  care- 
fully washing  the  precipitate  in  water,  but  that  it  in  requi- 
site h)  wash  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the 
cuprio  oxide  is  readily  aoluble,  while  the  metallic  silver  is 
not  Bolable.  Adopting  the  view  that  the  precipitation  of 
cupric  oxide  is  mainly  due  to  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  seems 
probable  that  by  boiling  the  solution  of  silver  h  ilt,  and 
thua  expelling  from  it  much  of  the  gases  in  absorption, 
prior  to  commencing  the  process  of  precipitation,  Ihe 
capric  oxide  formed  would  be  considerably  diminished. 

I  may  add  that  these  remarks  apply  tu  precipitation  by 
zino  as  well  as  by  copper. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  IRON  DKVKLOPEltS. 

Br  SIX.  aOTTIER  AND  WALDACK." 

Some  experiraenta  have  been  untiertakcn  by  ua  with  the 
view  of  diacovenog  what  are  the  most  suitable  bodies  to  be 
introdooed  in  the  composition  of  developers  made  with 
iron  aalta,  and  to  find  out  the  proportions  in  which  these 
ahoald  be  mixed  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

In  the  experimentfl  made,  all  of  which  have  been  . .  . 
ducted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  wet  prooess,  we  have 
lirorked  by  comparison.  Two  ciichds  produced  under 
identical  comJitions  were  developed  by  different  developers, 
the  one  of  those  solutions  being  a  standard,  the  other,  one 
whose  quahtiee  it  was  desired  to  find  out. 

In  order  to  obtain  two  latent  images  as  exactly  alike  us 
possible,  we  made  use  of  a  binocular  omurii,  and  obtained 
npoD  a  plate  measuring  nineteen  centimetres  by  deven 
ceolimetres  the  double  image  of  some  objects  group-;! 
before  an  apparatus,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  whi^n  a 
stereoscopic  negative  is  taken. 

To  develop  the  two  latent  imnges  obtaioed,  there  was 
placed,  first  of  all,  across  the  middle  ot  the  aliahf,  as 
as  it  come  out  ot  the  camera,  a  strip  of  glass,  which  divided 
the  two  halves,  and  allowed  the  developer  to  be  poured 
upon  one  portion  without  developing  the  other,  which  was 
treated  as  soon  as  the  first  picture  had  beeo  finished.  This 
plan  was  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  and  tor 
this  reason  wja  not  always  made  use  of.  Every  time  that 
it  was  necessary  to  work  with  accnracy  and  precision,  the 
following  method  was  substituted,  the  results  ot  which 
were  far  more  trustworthy. 

The  plate  which  it  was  proposed  to  employ  waa  in  the 

•  Bullttin  it  V.dMKiaatiim  Silgt. 


first  instance  scratched  with  a  diamond  across  in  that  place 

where,  later,  its  division  was  contemplated,   to  separate 

•■  two  images.     The  plate  was  then  in  a  condition  to  be 

lily  broken  on  coming  out  of  the  camera,  bo  that  it  was 

possible  to  develop  the  two  images  separately. 

Finally,  to  take  the  experiments  in  a  certain  order,  we 
examined,  siiccessiveiy,  the  influence  apon  the  period  of 
exposure,  and  upon   the  nature  of  the  images  produced 

by.— 

1.  The  quantity  ol  sulphate  of  iron. 

2.  The  acids  introduced  into  the  deVeloper. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  iron  salt  employed. 

The  influence  n/the  'luantitij  of  sa'phaCe  o/iVon.— We  have 
found,  after  many  other  investigators,  that  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  ot  iron  contained  in  the  developer  exercises  a 
very  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  negative  pro- 
duced. Whilst  a  developer  containing  but  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  only  gives  rise  to  a  faint  image  of  a 
violet  transparent  character,  those  of  a  more  concentrated 
lature  produce  negatives  of  considerable  vigour  and 
>pncity.  With  a  dilute  liquid  the  image  develops 
ilowly,  whilst  with  a  strong  solution  the  plate  ia  instantly 
dciveloped.  A  weak  solution  penetrates  into  the  coUoJion, 
and  produces  a  deposit  of  silver  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  sensitive  film,  while  a  concentrated 
developer  which  acts  briskly,  only  gives  rise  to  an  imag^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cliche. 

Between  certain  degrees  of  concentration  the  nega- 
'es  grow  in  intensity  according  as  the  amount  of 
sulphate  of  iron  increases.  This  difference  in  intensity, 
very  apparent  in  developers  which  contain  only  moderate 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron,  appears  to  be  less  marked 
when  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  increases,  and  when 
developers  are  employed  containing  exaggerated  quantities 
of  sulphate;  indeed,  inverse  results  even  are  thus  pro- 
duceil.  In  this  case  images  developed  by  strong  solutions 
arc  less  vigorous  than  those  obtained  by  dilute  liquids. 

Clichi^s  secured  by  the  aid  of  developers  more  or  less 
concentrated  differ  not  only  as  regards  the  intensity  of 
the  images  obtained,  but  also  in  the  physical  nature  of  the 
particles  of  silver  deposited. 

When  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  the  developer 
does  not  exceed  certain  limits,  the  metallic  panicles,  winch 
together  constitute  the  clichd,  appear  in  general  to  be 
large  in  the  proportion  as  the  developer  employed  upon 
them  is  more  concentrated,  and  there  seems  to  exist  up  to 
a  certain  point  a  relation  between  the  ahe  of  these 
particles  and  the  degree  of  concentration  posst'ssed  by  the 
developer.     The  cuts  here  given  convey  some  idea  of  the 


aspect  of  the  particles  viewed  under  a  microscope  capable 
of  enlarging  801)  diameters.  Fig.  1  is  a  clicli<^  obtained  b 
means  of  a  developer  containing  half  per  cent,  ot  sulphate 
of  iron.  Fig.  2  is  a  cliche  secured  by  the  aid  ol  a 
developer  containing  eight  per  cent,  of  snlphale  of  iron. 
jXlte  mean  dimensions  of  the  parlioles  of  silver  in  fig.  2 
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My  Dbak  Sie,— "Mr.  H.  Bad^n  Pritchsrd,  in  last  week's 
Kews,  very  properly  corrects,  or  rather  carries  one  stajre 
farther,  the  comparison  between  the  exhibitions  of  1873 
and  1874.  May  I,  as  one  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  last 
year,  when  a  reduced  amount  was  received,  and  a  loss  of 
Jj4iO  incurred,  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it?  1873  was  a  year  when,  with  the 
advent  of  the  handsome  sums  offered  by  Mr.  Orawshay, 
great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  ;  numbers  of  pictures  were  es- 
pecially taken  for  the  Exhibition,  and  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  visitors  than  usual  thronged  the  Society's  rooms. 
But  wide  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed  at  the  deci- 
Bion  of  the  judges  in  many  important  cases.  List  year  (1874) 
was  the  year  of  revolution  in  the  Society.  When,  under  the 
plebiscitary  ballot,  a  council  was  constituted,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  substitute  the  Grawshay  Competition  for  an 
Exhibition,  but  the  motion  was  negatived.  From  that 
moment,  however,  began  ominous  rumours  about  having  no 
Exhibition  worth  looking  at,  which  seemed  to  gradually 
acquire  consistence,  without  any  tangible  or  definite  state- 
ment being  made.  The  rumour  reached  all  parts  of  England, 
afid  was  sufficiently  likely  to  cause  hesitation  in  preparing 
pictures  until  too  late. — I  am,  respectfully,  Samuel  Frt. 

THE  BALLOT  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sib, — The  report  of  what  Mr.  Spiller  said  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  meeting  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words. 

When  it  was  seen  that  I  was  proposed  for  President,  a 
number  of  my  friends  wrote  to  me  asking  what  I  wished 
done,  and,  in  many  cases,  enclosed  me  their  ballot  papers  to 
fill  in. 

In  all  these  cases  I  (as  a  point  of  honour)  struck  out 
my  own  name  even  as  Vice-President.  In  this  way  I  know 
that  I  deprived  myself  of  such  a  number  of  votes  as 
would  have  obtained  for  me  the  latter  position. 

This  was  the  necessary  sequence  of  Mr.  Spiller  having 
proposed  me  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  regret  having 
been  proposed  in  opposition  to  Mr,  Glaisher,  for  whom 
I  have  strong  personal  liking  and  esteem.— Yours,   &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wobtlet. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Si&,-^I  see  that  Mr.  Werge  alludes  to  a  circular  sent  out 
to  a  number  of  the  members  who  bad  not  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions as  *'  offansiye,"  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society. 
I  received  one  of  these  circulars  (not  having  paid  my  sub- 
ecriptioo),  and  I  at  once  complied  with  its  request,  and 
poid  my  subscription  for  this  year.  So  far  from  thinking 
the  circular  *' offensive,*^  I  think  it  very  right  and  proper 
that  all  bona  fide  mem bners  should  pay  tip  their  subscriptions 
for  the  year,  before  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  any  rights  of 
membership. 

This  is  an  inflexible  rule  in  all  clubs  and  societies  of 
gentlemen,  and  is  most  strictly  enforced.  How  long  would 
Mr.  Werge  and  his  brother  dissenters  like  to  exercise 
their  privileges  of  membership  without  paying  their  fees  ? 
Is  it  one,  two,  or  more  years  ?  I  heard  rumours  last  year, 
¥rhen  the  Society  was  nearly  broken  up,  that  there  were 
some  members  voting  and  speaking  at  meetings  who  had 
not  paid  up  their  subscriptions  for  several  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  is  not  the  case.  If  it  is  to  be  tne  rule  in  future, 
I  believe  the  Society  will  not  last  much  longer.  Already 
eome  of  my  brother  photographers  (old  members  of  the 
Society)  are  talking  of  leaving  it.  And  to  me  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  Society  seems  to  rest  with  those  ** pro- 
fessional" photographers  who  do  not  even  condescend  to 
pay  their  annual  guinea  to  its  funds,  but  take  care  to 
advertise  their  establishments  by  getting  the  beet  plaoes 
on  the  walls  for  their  pictures  at  the  annual  exhibition. — 
I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

F&AHOis  W.  ToETov,  Commander,  B.N. 

Bedford,  February  16^. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  VAPOUR. 

Dear  Sir, — The  time  is  come  when  amateurs  would  do 
more  in  photographic  work,  but  they  must  be  enabled  to  do 
so  without  soiling  a  white  kid  glove.  And  why  not  ?  What  is 
wanted  is  the  developing  and  fixing  by  vapour,  such  as  was 
obtained  by  the  old  mercury  and  iodizing  boxes  used  in  the 
Daguerreotype  process  ;  and  as  alkaline  or  acid  vapours  can 
be  produced  easily,  some  photographic  chemist  should  fix 
his  attention  to  what  vapours  shall  produce  the  picture  on 
the  sensitive  plate,  and  so  fixed  that  all  the  futora  operations, 
— printing,  enlarging,  &c. — conld  be  done  by  the  profes- 
sional.— fours  truly,  J.  Solomoh. 

[There  is  Undoubtedly  room  for  experiment  in  Hhis 
direction.  It  is  probable  that  a  bromide  plate  may  be 
developed  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  we  nave  ourselves 
successfully  intensified  a  negative  by  submitting  it  succes- 
sively to  the  fumes  of  mercury  and  iodide. — En.] 

DISEASES    OF   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — I  see  it  mentioned  in  your  contemporary  that  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  0.  G.  Rej  lander  was  due  to  a  painful 
malady  known  as  **  Bright's  Disease,"  and  the  name  of 
another  photographer  is  also  mentioned  who  recently  died 
from  the  same  uncommon  ailment.  This  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  tact  that  Mr.  Lacy,  a  photographer  of  considerable  mark 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  also  died  of  *'  Bright*B  Disease,'*  and  I 
have  heard  it  rumoured  that  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williams  was  from  something  of  a  similar  nature.  As  these 
are  cases  of  which  we  Lear,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  speculate 
on  those  which  do  not  come  under  public  attention,  and  to 
ask  if  there  is  anything  in  the  practice  of  photography 
which  brings  about  or  predisposes  the  victim  to  this  fatal 
illness  ?  Amongst  the  many  good  services  your  journal  hatt 
done  the  lovers  of  our  art,  I  think  the  issue  of  a. series  of 
articles  on  the  diseases  to  which  photographers  are  especially 
liable  would  not  be  the  least. — I  am,  sir,  yours  gratefully, 

L.  L.  F. 


MECHANICS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  large  acquaintance  amongst  my  photo- 
graphic brethren  in  the  provinces,  I  know  of  none  to  whom 
some  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the  use  of  tools  would 
not  only  be  desirable,  bat,  in  many  cases,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  making  of  frames  and  stretchers  for  pictures 
properly  belongs  to  the  art  of  carpentering,  but,  being  a 
very  light  branch,  can  be  easily  carried  on,  and  oftentimes 
witn  better  success,  by  an  amateur.  Accidents  will  fre- 
quently happen  to  apparatus.  Experiments  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  undertaken  which  would  necessitate  the 
formation  of  some  suitable  appliances.  In  the  PhotO- 
GRAPHio  News  are  often  put  forward  ingenious  contrivances, 
easily  made  by  those  who  know  how,  but  otherwise  almost 
useless.  I  have  often  heard  it  said :  **  Oh !  any  common 
carpenter  oan  do  it."  This  is  a  fallacy ;  the  bands  of  a 
common  carpenter,  from  the  coarseness  of  his  work,  become 
hard  and  hornv,  and  his  touch  insensitive.  He  is  as  unfit 
to  mend  or  make  a  delicate  piece  of  photographic  apparatus 
as  a  blacksmith  would  be  to  do  the  same  by  a  watch. 
Seeing  this,  I  have  often  regretted  that  none  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  offered  to  give  a  few  familiar  instrontions  in 
what  may  be  termed  photographic  mechanics.  I  will,  with 
your  leave,  do  my  beet  to  supply  this  requirement,  first 
premising  that  1  do  not  write  for  the  clever  ones  who 
know  everything,  but  for  beginners ;  and  with  this  caution, 
that  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  undertake  the  making  of 
articles  that  oan  be  obtained  in  the  trade  properly  manu- 
factured. The  use  of  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  a 
photographer  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  in  contrivances 
when  and  where  they  maj  be  required,  no  assistance  being 
at  hand. 

A  shori  time  since,  in  the  Kiws,  a  very  intertstinff  paper 
was  giveo  upon  glue  and  iU  uses ;  it  being  the  Mtiole  of  all 
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periment  mentiooed,  and,  finally,  I  found  I  had  530  grains 
of  nitro-glucosc.  The  powdered  and  dried  lump  sugar 
used  weighed  one  and  a-half  ounce,  or  656  grains ;  the 
weight  of  nitro-glucose  being  120  grains  less.  The  loss 
in  conyerting  was  equal  to  18*3  per  cent.,  leaving  81 '7  per 
cent,  as  the  percentage  of  nitro-glucose  obtained. 

This  second  batch,  I  believe,  is  very  good.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  collodion,  and  also,  but  slowly,  in  methylated 
spirit.  A  few  drops  of  this  last  solution  put  into  water 
gives  a  fine  white  cloud,  which  is  excessively  slow  at 
settling. 

The  next  experiment  I  made  was  on  the  7th  January 
last.  Three  and  a-half  ounces  of  dried  and  powdered 
saltpetre  were  put  into  the  jar.  Upon  this  was  poured 
four  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  stirred  well  in,  then 
the  jar  covered  over  with  the  glass  plate,  and  surrounded 
with  water  in  the  large  wash-hand  basin  as  before.  Ten^- 
perature  in  the  yard,  46®  Fah.  In  about  two  hours 
another  ounce  of  acid  was  added,  as  the  mixture  had  be- 
come quite  hard.  Three  and  a  half  ounces  of  dried 
sugar  were  then  gradually  stirred  in.  The  sugar  made  the 
mixture  stiffer  at  first,  but  heat  began  to  be  produced, 
which  made  it  quite  thin,  and  show  a  yellow  colour.  I 
coald  see  that  jnischief  was  brewing,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments carbonisation  began,  accompanied  by  volumes  of 
red  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  drove  me  away,  the  result 
being  a  large  quantity  of  black,  spongy,  wet  carbon,  as 
before.  This  was  the  third  failure.  In  this  experiment 
I  had  been  again  operating  upon  too  much  material  for 
the  ^size  of  the  jar,  and  there  was  a  great  change  of 
weather* 

On  the  28th  January,  for  the  sixth  and  last  time  of 
trying,  1  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  experiment  made  on 
the  93rd  December,  when  I  obtained  530  grains  of  nitro- 
gla«ose.  The  same  quantities  of  materials  were  used,  but 
the  temperature  out  of  doors  had  risen  24^,  the  thermo- 
meter being  now  at  62**  Fah.  instead  of  a  keen  frost. 
While  the  mixture  of  acid  and  saltpetre  was^cooKng,  rain 
fell:  and  I  had  to  wait  till  it  ceased.  The  mixture  when 
cooled  was  only  half  solidified,  and  the  sugar  made  it 
still  thinner.  1  should  have  had  the  carbon  process  over 
again  directly  had  I  not  at  once  brought  up  a  force  I  had 
iu  ambush  in  the  shape  of  a  jug  of  cold  water,  to  quiet 
the  rising  tendency,  and  produce  tranquillity,  &c.  All  was 
put  to  filter,  and  after  washing  and  kneading  in  warm 
water  next  day,  I  found  I  had  471}  grains  of  nitro- 
glucose,  being  184}  grains  less  than  the  original  weight  of 
sugar  used.  This  gives  28'17  per  cent,  as  the  loss  iu  con- 
verting, and  leaves  71*83  per  cent,  of  nitro-glucose  ob- 
tained. This  result  is  about  ten  per  cent,  worse  than  the 
other— attributable,  I  think,  to  the  higher  temperature 
and  greater  moisture  of  the  weather.  My  appetite  for 
making  nitro-glucose  is  now  satisfied.  I  set  out  to  try 
whether  saltpetre  could  be  used  instead  of  monohydrated 
nitric  acid,  and  I  have  proved  that  it  can,'  and  that  ordi- 
nary commercial  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  in  place  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  a  proper  arrangement  for  carrying 
away  the  corrosive  vapours  it  is  not  a  pleasant  process. 
\ou  are  liable  to  be  "over-exposed"  out  of  doors,  and 
may  get  a  chill  which  will  affect  your  "  tone ; "  then 
** over-fuming "  is  sure  to  happen,  and  you  get  "de- 
cidedly acid,"  so  you  must  not  begrudge  a  gpod  washing. 
You  had  better  not  have  your  Sunday  clothes  on,  or, 
when  you  think  you  are  "  well  mounted  "  you  may  dis- 
cover   some  "spots"  which  will  be    rather  difficult   to 

stop  out." 


year  ending    December   Slst,   1874,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  YEAR  1874 

Fboh  the  Register  of  William  Ht.  Watsoit. 

The  monthly  mean,  maximum,  and  minimum  temperatures 
observed  at  Braystoues,  near  Whitehaven,  during  the 


1874. 


January ... 
February . 
Harch.  . 
April 
May 
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July 
August  . 
September 
October  ... 
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December. 

In  the 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fair  days,  the 
number  of  days  on  which  more  or  less  rain  fell,  the  number 
of  fair,  clear,  and  sunny  days,  and  the  number  of  fair 
days  gloon^ : — 


1874. 

Fair  Days. 

Balny  Days. 

•Fair  and 
Sunny. 

Fair,  but 
Gloomy. 

Jannary  

9 

22 

8 

6 

February 

15 

18 

9 

6 

March      

16 

16 

8 

7 

April        

U 

16 

18 

I 

May  ..     »M     „. 

16 

16 

11 

6 

June 

23 

7 

20 

8 

Jnly 

16 

16 

12 

4 

August    

U 

17 

8 

6 

September 

10 

20 

i 

6 

October    

11 

20 

4 

7 

November 

13 

17 

8 

10 

December 

20 

11 

11 

9 

Total    

176 

189 

106 

70 

Thus,  during  the  year  1874,  there  have  been  13  more 
days  on  which  rain  fell  than  absolutely  fair  days  ;  and  of 
the  total  number  of  fair  days,  the  clear  and  bright  days 
preponderate  by  86.  Ou-  comparing  the  means  of  the 
observations,  we  find  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
mornings  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  evenings.  In 
April  the  temperature  was  unusually  high  for  that  month. 
The  mean  temperature  of  December  was  2^  below  that  of 
December  1870,  which  was  the  last  frost  we  have  had  of 
any  moment,  and  5*2°  below  the  mean  of  the  same  month 
in  the  previous  four  years. 
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COST  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Dbas  Sia,— I  think  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  H. 
Baden  Pritchard,  before  giving  you  his  version  of  my 
remarks  concerniog  the  Exhibitions  of  1873  and  1874 
(made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society), 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  his  owu  impressions  by 
looking  into  the  accounts  published  last  year  by  himself. 
He  will  there  find — 

Ist.  That  the  total  cost  of  the  Exhibition  1873  was 
£112  13s.  7d.,  and  not  j&128.  as  he  tells  you  in  his  letter. 

2Qd.  Ihat  -the  admission  fees  anS  sale  of  catalogues 
realised  £83  odd ;  and  that  £SQ  was  received  for  special 
advertisements  inserted  in  the  catalogue. 

3rd.  The  total  amount  taken  was  therefore  £113,  and 
not  £130,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pritohard. 

«  Quia  castodiet  ipsoe  onatodBi  P  " 
,1  am,  yours,  &o.,  John  Sfoux. 


\  ^iloUMMtkWllC  SKW8, 
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f  4li(M«iiui«  laN  a. — The  phenomenon  you  describe  is  by  no  means 
Utf  "Uiuiiiu  i  WM  hiive  seen  it  many  times.  The  dark  oolonr  bein^r 
4v»il  |M.il  m  I  ha  oollodi'in  was,  as  yon  ooojecture,  the  result  of 
Ihi.  I  tin  1 14 1  hut  II  f  free  ivdine.  This  was  doe  to  some  trace  of  acidity 
\h  Kib  bibui .  It  ia  a  very  common  things  to  flod  sulphnric  ether 
bitiuiiAMNi  uf  an  urdlnary  chemist  somewhat  acid;  and  ether  kept 
iM  »  |4b  •l4iiirapher'ft  establishment,  in  a  bottle  not  quite  fiUl,  and 
Ml4"»''>i  Ui  lltfiit,  will  frequently  become  acid.  The  change  back 
ag4m  Uum  daik  red  to  a  comparatiTely  colourless  state  is,  afthough 
bv  Hit  iMMAiu  unoommon,  not  so  certainly  explained.  We  have 
ufMifi  Mttn  it,  but  never  except  methylated  etner  or  methylated 
siiliil  w«a  present;  and  the  probable  explanation  is  that  aa  iodide 
uf  ini'lhyl  Is  formed,  taking  up  the  free  iodine  liberated. 

H*  H^'RaHTi.  —We  cannot  give  yoa  a  fiiU  explanation,  becanse  we 
are  nut  quite  certain  of  all  the  steps  in  the  allowed  process,  of 
whiiih  tho  paragraph  in  question  was,  you  would  see,  merely  a 
brief  sammary  extracted  from  another  journal.  It  is  Tory 
pr<baH|«  that  "and"  should  be  substituted  lor  «or."  Tousre 
aware  that  a  waah  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  destroy  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  aaexdted  plate,  and  that  exposure  to  light  is  supposed. 
In  seme  prooseses.  to  improve  the  plate  after  it  nas  beeai  made 
inseneit i  ve  by  aa  iodide.  The  specid  novelty  consists,  apparently. 
In  flnsl  treatment  with  a  solution  of  tannin,  instead  of  a  solution 
fif  sllvsr.  Dr.  Voffol  haa  proved  that  tannin  acU  lis  a  sensiiizer  to 
iodide  of  silver.  Of  course,  after  the  plate  has  bcoo  treated  with 
the  tannin,  it  will  require  the  same  care  to  protect  it  from  Light  as 
an  ordinary  plate  rendered  seniitive  in  the  silver  bath. 

%,  DoDSON. — Vuu  are  still  scaro*'ly  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the 
Oharaeter  of  the  photographs  yon  poeaees,  anid  the  mode  of  exhi- 
biting them  which  you  wish  to  try.  Are  they  tranparendes, 
•ad  00  you  wish  to  exhibit  enlarged  imagea  of  them  on  a  soreen 
by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern  f  Or  are  they  paper  prints,  and, 
by  osing  them  for  a  "  peep-show,*'  do  you  mean  to  enclose  them 
ia  a  box  with  a  good  light  upon  them,  and  exhibit  them  through 
a  large  Icna  P  In  cither  case  you  will  bo  able  to  obtain  the  reciui- 
site  appfiratuf  through  some  oonler  in  photogmphic  inatrumontn. 
See  seoiind  page  of  our  advertising  sheet.  2.  Tne  collodion  which 
is  too  thick  may  be  diluted  either  with  new  thin  collodion,  or  with 
eqnal  parte  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

P.  A.— A  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  will  aaswer  well.  As  a  rulei 
the  fboau  of  the  ooodeasor  soould  be  about  twioe  ita  diameter. 

KoaMait  MAT.->The  aew  edition  of  Vogel*s  Handbook  baa 
Just  arrivsd.    Ton  will  duly  rseeive  attention. 

ALrniD  CiiAUxi^r. — The  osa  of  permanganate  of  potaab  fi>r 
intemdfying  carbon  prints  or  negatives  was  indicate  by  Mr. 
Swan  eume  years  ago.  We  will,  nowever,  at  aa  early  date  refer 
^  the  fwmMnnkation,  and  famish  you  with  detaUa.     Maay 


K%\vbLN.i>R — The  irregular  light  patchea  in  the  prints  enclosed 
"^^i  lU^  doubtlesji,  as  yuu  state,  from  patches  of  frreater  density  in 
tho  uo^tttive,  and  these  may  have  be^n  pniduced  in  varioua  ways. 
KiMv  «ppv>ar  to  us  very  like  the  results  produced  from  an  uneven 
c^xktiu^  i>f  coUudion.  If  the  collodion  flow  in  an  uneven  wave, 
IiMviug  thick  ridgea  or  p.itche8,  such  results  might  follow.  Sonie- 
timeji  the  silver  aolution  flowing  unevenly  over  the  surface  will 
eauae  auch  patches  in  development.  Sometimes  a  reflection  of 
\\y:ht  falling  on  the  plate  whilst  in  the  oamera  will  produce  such 
efleota.  Sometimes  the  uneven  flowing  of  the  developer  will  pro- 
duce auch  a  result.  The  firat  cause  we  have  mentioned  is  most 
likely,  from  the  appearance  of  the  patch,  where  it  is  most 
apparent. 

Utdratb  of  Chloral.— Dallaatype  is  tho  name  given  by  tho 
inventor  to  a  method  of  producmg,  by  photography,  blocks  for 
surface  printing  in  the  ordinary  typographio  preas.  The  method 
is  a  secret  of  which  we  know  nothing  whatever.  2.  To  get  aa 
image  produced  by  the  powder  pmcoiw,  to  receive  an  electro  depoait 
of  copper,  will  necessarily  be  difficult,  because  auch  an  image  does 
not  cimatat  of  a  continuous  metillio  aurface,  all  the  shadows,  for 
instance,  having  no  deposit  of  plumbago,  at  onoe  stop  the  con- 
nection. 8.  Aa  a  rule  you  will  find  experts  in  any  profession, 
whether  French  or  Kngliah,  very  ahy  of  ahowing  their  mode  of 
working;  and  in  a  new  branch  of  art  like  photo-mechanical 
printing,  wlicre  much  bad  to  be  worked  out  by  each  individual 
oxpcrimentaliat,  thie  ia  not  unn:itural.  4.  A  cupboard  with  a  jar 
of  aulphurio  licid,  or  of  dry  chloride  of  caloium,  will  help  you  to 
dry  gelatine  films ;  but  as  a  rule,  space,  and  a  draught  of  dry, 
warm  air  will  answer  best. 

NoN  NoBis.~During  the  last  twelve  years  you  will  find  many 
sumiuariea  of  lecturea  on  photography  given  m  our  pages  which 
will  help  you  considerably.  In  the  volume  for  1867,  for  instimco, 
you  will  flod  many  extracts  from  aa  article  in  the  British  Q«sr- 
terljf  Setima  whiuh  will  furnish  you  with  much  material.  If  you 
have,  or  can  have,  access  to  a  magnesium  lamp,  you  may  take  a 
portrait  with  the  full  aperture  of  a  portrait  lens ;  or  you  may  print 
a  transparency  on  a  wet  or  dry  plate  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  gas 
flame.  If  you  have  facilities  you  may  show  the  development  on 
a  screen  by  means  of  the  magic  lanteni.  To  do  this  you  must 
make  a  cell  of  two  platee  of  glass,  with  stripe  of  glass  fbr  sides  and 
bottom,  joined  by  means  of  marine  glue  or  aheUao.  Fill  this  with 
developing  solution,  plaoe  the  expoMd  pUte  therein,  and  then  put 
the  cell  in  the  place  of  the  alide  in  the  lantern,  when  the  gradually 
devolopinM:  ima^e  will  be  thrown  on  the  screen.  A  tolerably 
powerful  light  will  be  neceaaary  to  show  this  well.  On  pag«  620 
of  our  last  volume  you  will  flna  an  abstract  of  a  leeturs  on  photo- 
grsphy  ;  and  there  are  various  othera  in  our  back  volumes.  The 
article  to  which  we  referred  in  the  Brttisk  Qttmrierly  lUtitw 
appeared  in  the  number  for  October,  1866.  It  is  puUished  hf 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hudder.  It  will  help  you  oonsiderably. 
We  regret  that  our  ongagementa  do  not  permit  us  to  write  prir 
vately  on  the  aubject. 

D.  K.  Oeiffitus.— Maay  thanks.  Proof  shall  bo  forwarded,  knd 
also  date  of  the  insertion  of  communication  to  which  you  refSor. 

A  YouNO  Photooraphbr. — We  have,  in  the  vvluniM  of  the 
Photographic  Nbwb  and  in  the  Ybar-Books,  already  pub- 
lished given  very  many  articles  on  the  production  of  transparenciee 
for  the  magic  lantern.  Whilst  we  aim  at  frequent  intervals  to  give 
practical  articles  on  the  usual  practice  of  the  art  in  all  departnsots, 
the  primary  object  of  a  journal  is  to  give  a  record  of  the  progroM 
of  pnotugraphy,  its  discoveries,  modifloations,  and  improvements, 
rather  than  to  repeat  known  processes,  which  we  have  already 
published.  If  you  have  our  back  volumes,  you  will,  oo  rsfereoce 
to  the  indexes,  flnd  many  a*'ticles  un  the  subject  of  your  enquiry. 
We  do  rot  remember  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  hss 
published  any  detaiU  of  the  prt)ce«a  lie  worka.  Profesaional  men 
working  a  speciality  often  f eel  indi«po«ed  to  enter  into  auch  deUil. 
If  you  a  ill  tell  us  tho  metho  la  you  have  tried,  and  any  speci.il 
difllculties  you  have  encountered,  we  em  pr\>l»ably  help  yoa.  In 
tho  meantime,  we  will  boar  in  mind  your  wiah,  and  wnen  oppor- 
tunity serves  give  a  resum^  of  the  most  approvod  pmetiee. 

A.  BouoHBR. — Mtny  thanks. 

Av  Old  Mbmbbr. — We  cannot  give  any  prsdse  fafbraistloa  oo 
the  subject,  and  it  ia  nut  wiae  to  aiacuse  it  en  oonjeetoral  iafbroMi- 
tion.  I  ou  will  probably  obtain  tha  tnlbrmatkm  oo  sni|ali/  at  the 
meeting.  We  understand  that  aome  voting  papers  wars  i^jactsd, 
but  on  what  groond  we  eaaaot  state.  TIm  nama  to  wUeh  yoa 
refer  was,  by  ths  owner's  wish,  not  maninated  for  Che  ooaaoit  la 
it  not  well,  fur  the  Society's  sake,  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  P 

Erbata.— In  our  list  of  officers  of  the  Photographio  Sode^  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  was  aoriden tally  omitted!  It 
ahould  have  stood  fourth  in  the  liet  of  the  ooondL  In  the  letter 
of  Mr.  C.  Forranti,  publiahed  a  fortnight  ego,  on  "  Life-aixs  Por- 
traiture.'* flrat  line  of  aecond  column,  paico  70,  for  a  *'d^al  df 
gratitude'*  read  '* debt  of  gratitude;"  and  in  last  line  of  second 
paraprmph  of  the  aamo  ooluma,  for  **maka  the  attampC'*  read 
**  made  the  attempt.'* 

Several  Corrsapoodsots  ia  oar  aest. 
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FHOTOGRAPflY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  SfUDIO. 

DiFncuLTiss  IN  Portrait  rnoTooRAPHT — ^The  East  Indian 
£cups£  Expedition  and  Dr.  Yogel— Action  of  Light 
ON  Aniline  Colours. 

Difficulties  in  Portrait  Photofpraphy. — Some  years  ago  there 
were  many  things  inveighed  against  by  portrait  photo- 
graphers, who  avowed  they  could  never  produce  patisiactory 
results  for  their  sitters  if  the  latter  came  dressed   in 
garments  unfavourable  to  photography.    Blue  dresses,  for 
instance,  were  disliked,  because  they  came  out  light ;  and 
white  muslin  jackets,  or  gauze,  or  tulle,  photographers 
assured  you,  would '  only  result  in  blurred  or  glaring  high 
lights,  without  deOnition  or  detail.    In  like  manner,  it  was 
considered  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  photograph  in 
a  drawing  room,  or  some  such  apartment ;  and  a  glazed 
structure,  with  as  little  shelter  about  it  as  a  cucumber 
frame,  was  held  to  be  the  only  place  ia  which  bright  and 
vigorous   portraits  could   be  secured.      Gradually  these 
impressions,  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
most  photographers,  began  to  disperse,  as  pictures  by 
masters  in  the  art  demonstrated  clearly  enough  that  many 
things  of  this  kind,  hitherto  considered  impossible,  were 
quite  within  the  reach  of  the  artist,  if  he  only  gave  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  matter,  and  took  pains  in  carrying 
out  what  his  ezperienee  taught  him.    Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  that,  by  employing  light  and  gauzy  drapery,  artisti- 
cally disposed  about  a  portrait,  the  very  finest  effects  may 
be  produced;   and  what  some  years  ago  was  generally 
shunned  by  the  photographer  is  now  regarded  (at  any  rate 
by  tbose  who  understand  their  profession)  with  a  very 
favourable  eye.    We  may  not  have  got  over  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  a  blue  dress  of  the  same  deep  shade  as  it 
appears  in  nature,  but,  nevertheless,  the  soft  delicate 
white  by  which  blue  is  usually  rendered  in  photography 
is  oae  of  the  most  agreeable  tones  that  the  camera  ean  give 
us.    The  difficulties  which  beset  the  beginner  in  portraiture 
niually  turn  out  to  be  benefits  in  the  end,  when  he  has 
surmounted  them,  for  the  degree  of  skill  with  which  objects 
difficult  to  reproduce  are  rendered  by  the  camera  proves 
the  calibre  of  the  man  who  does  the  work.    The  well-known 
photographer,  Fritz  Luckhardt,  has  recently  executed  a 
most  charming  picture  of  a  bride  which  well  illustrates 
our  meaning ;  for  the  cloud  of  diaphanous  muslin  that  falls 
OTer  the  bridal  garments  is  so  delicate  and  full  of  detail 
that  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere* with  the  folds  of 
white  silk  that    appear   underneath.    It   calls    to  mind 
Robinson's  ''  The  First  Bridesmaid,''  which  wiU  stUl  be 
remembered  by  many,  and  which  was  a  similar,  and  equally 
successful,  attempt  to  triumph  over  some  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of « our  art.    That  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
instructing  the  public  on  the  nutter  of  dress  requisite  for 
the  securing  of  a  happy  portrait  and  picture  remains  very 
true  at  the  present  moment,  large  chews,  decided  patterns, 
and  such  like  materials,  seldom  tfonducing  to  the  production 
of  a  good  result ;  but  it  is  patent  to  all  that  we  have  lately 
progressed  in  a  marked  degree  towards  solving  some  cd 
those  problems  which  gave  portraitists  in  earlier  days  so 
much  trouble. 

The  East  Indian  Eclipse  and  Dr,  Vogel — Our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend  Dt,  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  will 
take  part  in  the  British  eclipse  expedition,  which  is  now 
on  its  way  to  Singapore.  The  Royal  Society  issued  invita- 
tions to  three  foreign  gentlemen  to  take  part  in  the  obser- 
vations :  Dr,  Vogel  wul  represent  (^ermany ;  M.  Jans^ea 
goes  on  behalf  of  France  ;  and  Prof.  Tacchini  will  be  tbe 
Italian  iavan  chosen.  The  main  object  to  be  secured  will 
be  a  photograph,  or  rather  a  Series  of  photographs,  ol  tbe 
spectrum  of  tne  sun's  corona.  The  whole  expedi^on  la 
tuid^r  the  ehai'ge  of  Th.  Schuster,  who  sailed  ten  days  ago 
for  the  tutt,    M.  Jadsseti  is  UltHAy  at  Sln^ipor^,  awafttiiig 


the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  having  just  completed  his 
labours  connected  with  the  transit  of  Venus  observations ; 
and  M;  Tacchini  is  at  present  at  Calcutta.  Dr.  Yoffel  has 
hastily  thrown  up  his  appointment  for  a  while  at  Berlin, 
leaving  the  editorship  of  the  Mittheilungen  in  the  hands  of 
two  of  his  colleagues,  and  will  join  the  expedition  at  Suez. 
Certainly  two  more  able  and  experienced  men  for  the 
purpose  could  not  have  been  selected  than  M.  Janssen  and 
Dr.  Vogel,  for  both  of  them  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  photographing  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have, 
indeed,  made  this  branch  of  science  their  particular  study. 
The  observers  proceed  to  Camorta,  in  the  East  Indies, 
where,  it  is  stated,  totality  lasts  four  minutes  twenty-seven 
seconds.  The  invitation  from  the  King  of  Siam  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  accepted,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that 
that  kingdom  is  not  just  now  in  a  settled  state  so  far  as 
politics,  are  concerned.  We  certainly  could  have  wished 
that  our  savans  could  have  taken  advantage  of  so  kindly  a 
request,  for,  beyond  the  question  immediately  at  hand,  a 
capital  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  of*  learning 
something  more  definite  on  many  points  in  regard  to  that 
interesting  country.  We  may  inform  our  readers  that 
Dr.  Vogel  promises  to  send  a  record  of  bis  journey  and 
experiences  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  this  we  shall  take 
care  to  give  special  prominence  to.  His  letters  from  Aden 
and  from  SicUy  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  two  eclipses  in 
which  he  took  part  are  probably  still  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers,  and  his  experiences  have  been  exceedingly  valuable 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  astronomical  photography. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  consentea  to 
act  in  company  with  a  British  scientific  expedition,  for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  vthen  that  gentleman  had  charge  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean party  a  few  years  back.  Dr.  vogel's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  stands  him  in  good 
stead  on  these  occasions. 

Action  of  Light  on  AnUine  Colours, — ^M.  Borlinetto,  in  the 
EivistOy  has  given  an  account  of  some  experiments  he  has 
been  maldng  to  test  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  aniline 
colours.  He  mixed  them  with  various  substances,  such  as 
starch,  gelatine,  and  albumen — or,  rather,  spread  the 
pigments  upon  papers  prepared  with  these  materials.  He 
found  that  Hmnann's  blue  changed  its  colour  quickest 
upon  starch-paper,  and  more  slowly  upon  the  sized  and 
albumenized  papers.  Fuchsine,  aniline  green,  and  picric 
acid,  behaved  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  the  colours  was  Bismark  brown.  When  this  pigment 
upon  paper  was  put  under  a  negative,  it  yielded  the  best 
picture,  which  was  capable  of  being  fixed  by  a  solution  of 
iron  containing  a  little  alcoiiol.  A  very  clear  image  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  Bismark  brown,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
to  n^w  collodion.  A  plate  is  coated  with  this  mixture, 
dried,  and  exposed  to  Tight  under  a  cliche,  the  image  that 
results  being  fixed  in  the  way  described.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  permanence  of  the  colour  is  ereatest  when  an 
animal  substance  is  present.  We  have,  Uierefore,  judging 
from  M.  Borlinetto's  experiments,  a  material  here  which 
might  be  useful  to  photographers  under  some  Circum- 
stances, although,  as  the  investigator  observes,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  QOlours,  compared  to  that  of  the  silver  salts, 
is  very  slight  indeed.  It  is  questionable,  too,  whether  the 
images  could  be  fixed  at  all  in  a  permanent  manner  without 
injuring  their  appearance  in  some  degree  ;  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  beautiful  tints  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  aniline  are  in  any  way  affected  by  the  treatment 
they  receive,  their  value  would  be  very  materially  lessened. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  make  experiment  with 
the  colours  may  do  so  at  very  little  expense,  for  small 
quantities  may  now  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  a  mere  luraee  of  the  colours  is  sufficient  for  such 
QzperimentB  as  are  here  described.  The  recommendations 
which  have  ol  late  been  made  to  photographers  to  stain 
theix  pictures  with  4bQB(B  p^ments  shoulc^  in  the  fade  of 
tbsMT  rfftulttl*  be  rcipdy<4  w^  fPinf  caution, 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photoorapht  and  Oceanic  Storxs^A  French  Manual 
ON  Carbon  Printino-*Freparation  of  the  Figments — 
Portraits  in  Carbon— SuLPBOcrANiOE  of  Ammonium 
FOR  Frintino. 

Fhotographt,  which  has  rendered  snch  important  senrices 
to  astronomy  on  the  occasion  of  the  transit  of  Venns,  maj 
certain]/  find  other  simihir  applications  in  Hie  domain  of 
science.  Tbns  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
adyanced  hitherto  touching  the  morement  of  a  ship  npon 
a  stormy  sea  have  only  been  of  an  approximate  chmcter. 
Photography  offers  ns  the  means  of  registering  witli  mathe- 
matical accuracy  the  successiTe  incluiations  impressed  by 
the  billows,  antt  in  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  learn 
somethixig  of  the  law  that  gorems  the  movements  of  the 
ocean.  Some  curious  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
hare  been  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
haTe  been  made  at  Brest  by  an  officer  of  the  French  navy. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  description  of  the  process  em- 
ployed, because  it  would  lead  into  too  abstruse  matters ; 
but  I  will  say  that  the  impressions  exhibited  to  the 
Academy  have  excited  a  most  lively  interest,  and  appear 
to  be  of  a  most  conclusive  character. 

One  of  the  veteran  photographers  in  pigments  — 
M.  Boivin,  of  Mans — has  sent  me  the  manuscript  of  a 
very  clever  and  complete  manual  of  this  method  of  print- 
ing, which,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  has  at  last 
obtained  a  firm  footing  among  the  professional  photo* 
grapbers  of  France ;  this  work  is  the  fruit  of  several  years' 
study  and  observation,  controlled  by  experience. 

The  teachings  that  the  author  draws  from  his  long 
practical  studies  are  the  following: — ^The  sensitizing  <3 
the  pigmented  paper  should  take  place  in  a  cold  bichro- 
mate Iwth.  The  drying  of  the  tissue  should  be  conducted 
in  a  warm  and  airy  apartment  The  solubUi^  of  the 
pigmented  p^pw  should  be  ascertained  before  placing  it 
under  the  eliAe.  The  tissue  requires  to  be  printed  with 
accuracy,  as  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  photometer.  The 
washing  of  the  pigmented  tissue  after  printing  shoidd 
be  as  rapid  as  possible,  and  the  contact  between  it  and  the 
transfer  paper  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  image 
must  be  developed  in  water,  which  should  not  be  too 
warm,  and  ought  to  be  filtered  if  neoessaiy.  The  fixing 
takes  place  in  a  solution  of  alum,  of  three  or  four  per  cent, 
strength. 

As  to  the  failures  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  pro- 
cess, M.  Boivin  resumes  as  follows:— Where  the  contact 
between  the  tissue  and  tho  transport  paper  is  faulty,  a  por- 
tion of  the  half-tones  is  lost,  and  one  is  liable  to  partial 
lighting  of  the  film.  The  operator  should  take  heed  not  to 
change  the  temperature  of  the  water  too  suddenly  which 
is  used  for  development.  Filtered  rain  water  is  best  to 
use  for  the  purpose.  An  image  rendered  yellow  by  the 
bichromate  may  be  made  white  again  by  passing  it  into  a 
two  per  cent,  bulk  of  c  vanide  of  potassium.  If  the  exposure 
has  neen  too  short,  tne  half-tones  are  wanting ;  if  it  has 
been  too  long,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  is  thick- 
ened, and  refuses  to  develop. 

The  preparation  of  the  colouring  mixture  which  com- 
potes die  pigmented  tissue  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  tne -process,  and  M.  Boivin  mi^ea,  in  reference 
to  the  anbject,  the  following  observations :— In  preparing 
black  tissue,  emplovment  can  be  made  of  lamp-blacx  such 
aa  may  be  obtained  in  commerce,  well  purified,  and  finely 
ground.  It  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  gly cerine  and  a  trace 
of  phenic  acid,  and  in  this  state  it  will  be  found  to  keep 
peneotly.  If  ordinary  soot  is  to  be  used,  it  is  necessarjf  in 
the  fint  instance  to  separate  the  grease  from  it,  and  thia  ia 
done  by  washing  it  in  benxole,  and  then  in  polssh, 
ammonia,  and  water.  For  earmine  black  (a  tone  which 
eomes  very  close  to  the  tint  of  ordinarr  photographs) 
refined  lampblack  is  taken,  and  to  it  are  added  a  few  drops 
of  an  ammoniacal  ■olation  of  oarmine.    Booh  ptgnenls  aa 


red  chalk,  and  the  like,  are  prepared  by  washing  and  levjga- 
tion  so  that  an  impalpable  powder  is  secured. 

The  pigments  are  put  into  a  fine  linen  doth,  of  which  a 
bag  ia  made  by  tying  with  string ;  this  is  dipped  into  warm 
water  in  the  same  way  as  if  yon  were  using  a  stick  of 
Indian  ink.  When  the  water  is  very  much  diarged  with 
colouring  matter,  it  ia  ponr^  into  a  glaas  vessel,  and  the 
operation  is  continnea  until  the  {ngment  has  all  gone. 
After  having  allowed  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  coarser  partides  nave  liad  time  to  settle,  two- 
thirds  of  the  solution  are  decanted  off,  and  the  predpitate 
which  is  afterwards  obtained  from  this  serves  aa  a  pigment 
for  the  tissue.  It  is  preserved  with  glycerine  and  a  trace 
of  phenic  add,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  lamp  black.  If  it 
ia  desired  to  employ  sepia,  in  order  to  render  it  without 
any  action  npon  gelatine,  it  is  boiled  first  of  all  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
thrown  npon  a  filter,  and,  by  means  of  ordinary  water, 
the  precipitate  is  washed  repeatedly,  and  is  then  ready  for 
use.  Thus  prepared,  the  sepia  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pigmented  tissue  has  not  the  inconvemences  of 
sepia  in  its  natural  state,  which  renden  gelatine  perfectlv 
insoluble  in  a  very  little  while.  As  to  plumbago,  which 
is  employed  in  certain  instances,  this  is  reduced  to  an 
inpaliMsble  powder  in  the  mortar,  and  is  then  diluted  with 
gljrcerine,  which  is  then  preserved  in  a  pasty  condition. 
Frints  produced  with  plumlMgo  resemble  very  much 
drawings  in  crayon,  and  are  of  a  very  artistic  nature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  M.  Boivin*s 
work  is  that  concerning  the  production  of  a  print  in  its 
true  sense  by  double  transfer.  He  assures  us  that  the 
operation  mav  be  easilv  perfoimed  as  follows: — After 
having  well  deaned  a  plate,  it  ia  rubbed  with  a  fiannel 
doth  upon  which  a  little  wax  dissolved  in  benxde  or 
petrdeum  oil  is  adherent  After  having  allowed  the 
solvent  to  evaporate,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  glass  plate  ia  rubbed  uniformly  with  a  very  dry  fiannd, 
so  that  no  very  large  amount  of  wax  remains  on  its 
surface.  The  plate  is  preserved  in  this  state,  and  when 
required  for  use  the  surface  is  coated  with  old  collodion 
that  has  been  rendered  very  fiuid  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  plates  are  then  plunged  into  a 
water  bath,  where  they  remain  whilst  the  printed  tissue  is 
being  washed  in  another  vessel;  then  the  tissue  is 
placed  upon  the  film  of  collodion  and  withdrawn  from  the 
bath,  and,  having  passed  the  squeegee  over  the  image  to 
ensure  perfect  contact,  the  same  is  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously. After  desiccation  it  is  merely  necessaiy  to  lift 
up  the  print  in  Older  to  detach  it  from  the  glass.  Instead 
of  a  solution  of  wax,  of  which  mention  haa  been  made, 
M.  Boivin  employs  very  successfully  castor  oil«  or  even 
stearine  dissolved  in  alcohol;  all  these  materials  give 
identical  results.  This  process  of  double  transfer  fur- 
nishes prints  which  rival  the  best  that  can  be  obtained 
with  silver  printing,  llius  M.  Boivin  observes  they  are 
at  once  in  their  proper  condition,  and  glased ;  the  method 
therefora  is  especially  suitable  for  cartea-de- visits  and  por- 
traits of  this  nature.  In  the  reproduction  of  engravings  in 
which  a  fine  matt  tone  ia  desired,  no  collodion  or  gelSkine 
should  be  used ;  In  this  case  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
paper  aa  the  definite  basis  ■  gdatino-alnm  paper ,  for 
instance. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  advantage* 
which  aulphocyanide  of  ammonium  presents  over  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  even  hyposulphite  of  soda,  for  fixing 
positive  prints.  This  salt  haa  none  of  the  dangen  which 
all  operatora  run  the  risk  of  when  they  employ  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  it  has  not,  like  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
inconvenience  of  producing  a  snlphurataon*of  the  prints. 
Neverthdess,  sulphocyanide  ia  but  little  employed,  and  the 
reason  is  that  it*  price  is  rather  an  elevated  one.  This 
remaric  having  been  made  to  M.  Meynier  (who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  is  the  introducer  of  this  salt  into  photogn|ihie 
)maiiipii]atioDS,  and  who  naDofaetores  it  on  a  laifs  aeale). 
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tliat  gentleman  has  written  me  a  few  lines  on  the  subject 
which  it  will  be  useful  to  all  to  know.  M.  Meynier,  as  a 
manufacturing  chemist,  produces  the  salt  at  two  francs  and 
a  half  per  kilogramme,  and  at  this  price  it  is  sold  wholesale 
to  chemists,  who  retail  it  again  at  about  six  or  eight  francs. 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  an  interest  for  every  photo- 
grapher. The  agent  in  Paris,  it  appears,  contents  himself 
with  a  profit  of  half  a  franc  onlj  per  kilo,  and  if  all 
chemists  were  to  do  the  same,  it  is  certain  that  sulpho- 
cyanide  would  be  generally  used  for  fixing,  and  a  great 
demand  for  the  material  would  arise,  so  that  vendors 
would -soon  recoup  themselves  for  any  abatement  they 
might  make  in  the  price  now  charged  for  the  product. 

Ernest  Lagan. 
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*^  A  Few  More  Remarks  About  Printinq  -Treatiient 

OF  Broken  Negatives. 

*'  In  my  chapter  on  The  Positive  Bath  for  Albumenized 
Pa^r,  I  have  given  a  variety  of  formula  for  both  pre- 
paring and  taking  care  of  the  printing-baths,  which  I 
have  either  by  my  own,  or  by  the  experience  of  some  pho- 
tof^phic  friend,  proved  to  be  very  fine  in  their  results,  if 
oarrieid  out  as  recommended. 

'*  When  some  samples  of  paper  are  floated  upon  the  silver 
bath,  a  treatment  is  required  which  at  first  seems  peculiar. 
If  you  float  this  paper  upon  a  medium-strong  silver  bath 
(40  to  45  grains  strong  in  summer),  it  will  have  to  be 
floated  a  long  time  to  obtain  good  results,  and  if  floated 
upon  a  weak  silver  bath  (25  to  30  grains  strong,  also  in 
summer)  it  will  have  to  be  floated  a  short  time.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A  strong  silver  bath  repels  the 
paper  at  first  for  quite  a  number  of  seconds,  and  if  re- 
moved from  the  bath  before  the  paper  has  taken  to  it,  it  will 
dry  in  tear-drops,  and  when  printed  it  will  be  marbled  in 
its  looks,  which  is  in  itself  a  sure  sign  of  too  short  sUver- 
ing.  If  the  paper  when  removed  from  the  bath  curls  con- 
siderably, then  that  is  another  sign  of  too  short  silvering, 
and,  conse<|uently,  paper  silvered  on  a  strong  silver  bath 
should  be  silvered  for  a  longer  time  than  what  you  would 
silver  the  same  on  a  weak  bath,  and  then  the  paper  will 
have  a  strong  solution  on  it,  and  will  be  very  brilliant, 
both  when  just  removed  from  the  printing-frame  and  when 
dried  and  finished ;  but  it  will  be  very  much  bronzed  in 
the  shadows.  For  weak  or  flat  negatives  that  paper  would 
be  just  the  thing ;  while  for  medium — 1.0.,  neither  intense 
nor  weak  negatives—it  would  not,  and  for  the  intense 
negatives  it  would  be  sadly  out  of  place. 

«<For  medium  negatives,  the  bath  for  sensitizing  the 
paper  should  be  from  28  to  33  grains  strong,  of  silver 
alone,  to  the  ounce  of  water  during  the  summer;  and 
while  you  float  in  the  former  case  on  a  bath  of  45  gprains, 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  seconds,  you  should  not  in  this 
case  fioat  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds. 
If  you  fioat  some  samples  of  paper  on  a  80  to  33 -grain 
bath  longer  than  twenty-five  seconds  the  paper  wHl  print 
*  woolly,*^  even  if  silvered  only  five  seconds  more  than  the 
allotted  time.  The,  paper  is  easily  told  as  to  whether  it 
will  print  woolly  or  not  by  examining  the  surface  of  the 
freshly  silvered  sheet  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
bath ;  if  it  looks  dead  and  sunk-in  you  may  be  assured 
that  it  wiU  look  exactlv  so  when  it  is  printed.  The  expe- 
rienced printer,  when  he  removes  the  first  sheet  of  paper 
from  the  bath,  can  tell  whether  he  is  silvering  the  right 
time  or  not  (at  least,  very  nearly),  and  then  he  can  act 
accordingly,  with  astonishing  accuracy. 

"  There  are  often  very  bad  results  occasioned  by  having 
the  silver  solution  too  cold.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  winter.  Look  out  for  it,  if  you  wisn  to  avoid  trouble, 
both  in  the  sensitizing  and  working  of  the  paper.  During 
the  hot  montlu  of  summer  the  paper  should  be  kept  in  a 
damp  box  for  a  day  or  so  before  it  is  silvered,  for  when 


the  albumen  on  the  paper  is  in  a  damp  atate  it  will  more 
readily  take  to  the  bath  than  when  it  is  dry  and  homy. 
During  the  winter  the  paper  should  not  be  kept  in  a  hot 
room,  for  the -same  reason. 

"  Treatment  of  Broken  Negatives, — In  many  cases,  a 
negative  that  has  been  broken  can  be  mended  so  as  to  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  ordinary  pressure  of  the  back- 
board while  printing,  providing  another  glass  is  first  laid 
in  the  frame  and  the  negative  laid  on  it. 

'*  Lay  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel  on  a  level  bench  or  table 
where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  match  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  negative  on  it,  face  up.  Examine  the  pieces 
closely  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  lay  them  in  exactly 
the  position  they  were  in  before  the  negative  was  broken. 
Now  cut  strips  of  plain,  unsalted  paper,  about  an  inch  wide 
— ^no  more,  Uiougn — and  apply  melted  glue  to  one  side  of 
them ;  now  place  the  same  side  of  the  paper  to  the  l)orders 
of  the  negative,  permitting  about  half  an  inch  of  the  width 
to  project  out  beyond  the  glass.  Do  this  to  all  of  the 
sides,  and  then  turn  them  over  the  edge — i.e.,  the  thickness 
of  the  glass— on  the  varnished  side  of  the  negative,  and  rub 


paper  glued 

and  alM)  a  half-inch  strip  projecting  out  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  negative,  which  has  glue  on  it,  but  is  not  as 
yet  stuck  to  the  other  side  (Fig.  I).    When  the  paper  is 
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dry,  turn  this  negative  over  and  apply  moisture  to  the 
glue  on  the  paper,  and  draw  it  tightly,  yet  tenderly,  over 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  and  press  it  down  smoothly  on  the 
back  of  the  negative.  Do  this  in  turn  to  all  the  sides, 
and  then,  when  the  paper  is  dry,  you  will  find  the  pieces 
quite  strongly  held  together,  and  you  can  move  it  about 
in  and  out  of  the  frame,  without  any  danger  of  the  pieces 
separating. 

**  Bat,  however,  if  these  strips  of  paper  do  not  hold  the 
negative  sufficiently  together,  as  in  some  cases  they  will 
not,  then  lay  the  negative,  face  up,  on  a  piece  of  plain 
unsalted  paper,  match  it,  and  with  axnife  or  shears  cut  the 
paper  around  the  negative,  leaving  sufficient  of  it  on  all  sides 
to  allow  it  to  turn  over,  not  too  nff,  on  the  varnished  side, 
which  you  remember  is  uppermost  (Fig.  2).  Mark  with  a 
lead-pencil  on  the  paper  on  all  sides  of  the  negative,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Now  remove  the  negative  and 
apply  glue  to  the  side  of  the  paper  which  has  been  marked. 
Apply  evenly,  and  lay  the  pieces  of  the  negative  quickly 
on  in  their  proper  position,  before  the  glue  has  com- 
menced to  dry.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  glass  or  back  part 
of  the  negative  is  laid  down  on  the  glued  paper,  and  see 
also  that  the  negative  when  placed  together  lies  on  the 
paper  as  it  did  before  you  removed  it  to  glue  the  paper, 
which  position  is  easily  told  by  the  marked  lines  on  the 
paper. 

it  When  the  pieces  are  matched  exactly  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glsaa,  then  gently  draw  the  paper  up  which 
projects  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  negative,  and  stick 
them  to  the  varnished  side  of  the  glass.  This  paper 
should  not  cover  so  much  of  the  varnished  side  as  to  cover 
any  part  of  the  negative  that  is  to  come  in  the  print  when 
trimmed.  The  negative  should  then  be  turned  over, 
which  can  very  well  be  done  if  you  were,  in  the  first  place, 
to  place  under  both  paper  and  negative  a  whole  glass  of 
the  same  size,  or  a  fittle  larger  if  desired)  as  the  mended 
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ndgntiv^  wdiM  iieMOfb.  B j  iaking  hoid  of  this  under 
gkttt,  and  placing  a  oouple  of  fingen  on  the  broken  nega* 
tire  to  prercnt  It  ftom  slipping,  70U  caa  easily  turn  it 
oyer,  and  then  lay  it  on  a  level  stand  covered  with  soft 
flannel.  Now  rub  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  the  paper  which 
is  stuck  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  commencing  at  the 
middle  and  rubbing  outwards,  so  as  to  secure  both  perfect 
contact  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  air-bubbles  be- 
tween'the  two  surfaces.  Let  dry,  and  you  will  have  a 
negative  that  can  be  printed,  if  you  wish,  without  another 
glass  being  placed  first  in  the  frame,  and  which  can  now 
be  packed  away  as  if  unbroken. 

**  This  negative  having  a  thick  white  paper  on  the  back 
of  it,  will  necessarily  print  slowly,  but  if  printed  face  up 
to  the  strongest  sunlight,  but  litde  difference  in  the  time 
of  printing  will  be  noticed.  Medallions  or  plain  prints  ean 
beat  be  made  from  such  a  negative,  though  it  may  be 
vignetted  by  placing  a  Waymouth  vignette-paper  on  the 
back  of  it  The  contraction  tirhile  drying  of  the  eicpanded 
paper  will  draw  the  pieces  of  the  negative  more  firmly 
together,  and  thus  secure  greater  exactness/' 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SOLAR  HEAT. 

BT  DAVID  WISSTANLEV.* 

Wu£N  a  body  possessing  the  visible  energy  of  mechanical 
translation  is  arrested  in  its  course,  that  energy,  according 
to  the  laws  of  conservation,  is  not  destroyed,  but  becomes 
apparent  in  another  form,  generally  in  the  form  of  heat. 
Snould  a  body  receive  two  equal  impulses  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  mechanical  transla- 
tion as  a  result  thereof  is  impossible,  and  the  energy  thus 
expended,  it  appears  to  be  agreed,  will  in  the  main  assume 
the  form  of  heat  Should  a  body,  however,  receive  two 
equal  impulses  in  directions  inclined  to  each  other,  mecha- 
nical translation  will  ensue,  but  the  value  of  the  energy  of 
visible  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  body  in  question 
is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  impulses,  being,  as  is  well 
known,  justly  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
gram the  length  of  whose  sides  is  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  primal  impulses.  What,  then,  in  this  case,  becomes 
of  the  resi  Vie  of  energy  applied,  and  not  converted  into 
visible  mot. on?  I  apprehend  it  assumes  the  form  of  heat. 
If  so,  in  the  instance  of  a  body  receiving  equal  impulses 
in  directions  inclined  to  each  otner  at  an  angle  of  120^,  the 
resulting  visible  motion  will  just  account  for  the  energy  of 
one  of  these  impulses,  and  the  resulting  heat  for  the  energy 
of  the  other.  If,  then,  a  body  having  a  certain  amount  of 
visible  energy  observable  as  rectilinear  movement  have  a 
series  c  f  impulses  imparted  at  an  angle  of  120^  in  each 
instance  to  the  line  of  motion,  and  equal  in  value  to  the 
visible  energy  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  application,  the 
body  in  question  will  gain  nothing  in  visible  motion  through 
the  application  of  these  impulses,  but  will  simply  alter  the 
direction  of  its  movement  at  each  application,  and  acquire 
at  the  same  time  an  amount  of  heat  of  which  the  impulse 
is  the  mechanical  equivalent.  Adopting  this  view,  it 
matters  not  at  what  angle  the  impulse  may  be  given,  for 
so  long  as  the  figure  representing  its  amount  yields  with 
that  representing  the  visible  motion  of  our  body  a  parallelo- 
gram whose  resultant  is  equal  to  the  line  of  visible  motion, 
it  follows  that  the  energy  of  mechanical  translation  remains 
unaltered,  and  the  energy  of  the  impulse  becomes  wholly 
transformed  into  heat  This  condition  of  things,  however, 
is  what  obtains  in  the  instance  of  a  body  in  planetarv  revo- 
lution in  a  circular  orbit.  It  is  continually  receiving  im- 
pulses through  the  instrumentality  of  gravitation  at  or 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  flight,  and  its  energy  of 
visible  motion  does  not  increase,  whence  I  infer  that  the 
mechanical  energy  by  which  its  rectilinear  movement  is 
destroyed  is  converted  into  an  equivalent  of  heat  which 
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elevatev  the  tempemttM  of  the  planet  so  far  ae  its  Gondi« 
tions  of  radiation  will  permit.    The  aggregate  value  of  the 
impulses  required  to  make  a  body  describe  a  circle  and  re- 
turn to  its  primal  position  and  direction  without  loss  or 
gain  of  visible  energy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine 
graphic^my  by  means  of  the  mechanical  parallelogram. 
The  result  at  which  I  arrive  is,  that  the  aggregate  in 
question  exceeds  the  momentum  of  the  body  to  be  devi- 
ated in  the  same  proportion  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
exceeds  its  radius,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  circle's  me, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  calculate  the  temperature  to 
which  the  matter  of  the  earth  would  be  elevated  by  a 
sudden  stoppage  in  its  orbital  path,  for  it  appears  to  n>e  that 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  this  do  not  exist    The  number 
of  thermal  units  to  which  such  a  stoppage  would  give  rise 
if  multiplied  by  6*28  indicate  the  amount  of  heat  which, 
upon  the  present  hypothesis,  the  earth  annually  receives 
through  the  instrumentality  of  -solar  gravitation.     This 
amount  will,  I  apprehend,  amply  account  for  a  certain 
initial  temperature  of  the  terrestrial  matter,  and  for  that 
excess  of  internal  heat  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
well  made  out    It  will  be  evident  that  any  heat  which, 
in  virtue  of  this  hypothesis,  may  be  supposed  to  tall  to 
the  lot  of  our  earth,  will,  in  some  calculable  proportion, 
^all  to  the  lot  of  the  other  planets  also.    That  proportion 
I  apprehend  to  be  directly  as  the  planet*s  mass  multipUed 
into  its  velocity  in  orbit,  and  divided  by  its  periodic  time. 
Of  course  this  amount  of  heat  will  be  distributed  over  the 
entire  matter  of  the  planet,  the  temperature  of  which  will 
depend  on  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  matter  composing  it, 
and  on  its  facilities  for  radiation.    These  latter  will  clearly 
diminish  ^ith  the  comparative  diminution  of  superfiees 
enjovcd  by  the  larger  planets,  and  with  the  extension  of 
their  atmospheres.    In  the  case  of  bodies  moving  in  elliptic 
orbits,  the  amount  of  energy  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  will  be  transformed  to  heat  in  a  single  revolu- 
tion will  be  practically  as  before ;  i.e.,  6.28  times  the 
planet*s  visible  energy  of  motion  at  its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun.    There  wiU,  however,  be  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases:   in  the  instance  of  a  body  moving  in  a 
circular  orbit,  the  accession  of  heat  will  be  a  constant 
quantity  in  equal  increments  of  time  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  orbit,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a.  body  moving  in  an 
ellipse,  the  accession  1KII  be  least  in  approaching  the 
perihelion,  and  greatest  in  receding  from  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  solar  grafitation  produces  an  increase  of  mechanical 
translation  in  the  forme/  instance,  and  a  diminution  in  the 
latter.    Assuming  the  theory  to  be  correct,  this  circum- 
stance is  one  which  will  greatly  mitigate  the  extremes  of 
heat  to  which,  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  we  should 
expect  cometic  bodies  to  be  subject.    Indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  distances  to  which  they  recede  from  the  sun, 
the  Toluminous  nature  of  their  atmospheres,   by  which 
radiation  must  be  diminished,  may,  in  conjunction  with 
this  view  of  the  ease,  afford  an  explanation  of  the  unex- 

Eectedly  high  tempertttur«  which,  in  the  case  of  these 
odies,  the  spectroscope  certainly  seems  to  indicate. 

The  application  of  the  views  herein  advanced  to  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  solar  heat  is  briefly  this : — As 
the  mutual  and  ever-acting  gravitation  of  the  sun  and  his 
attendant  planets  produces  in  the  instance  of  the  central 
luminary  no  more  acceleration  of  visible  motion  than  in 
the  instance  of  the  planets  themselves,  the  gravitation 
must  result  in  the  exhibition  of  some  other  form  of  energy, 
which,  in  the  one  case  as  In  the  other,  will,  t  apprehend, 
be  the  form  of  heat  Carrying,  however,  this  idea  to  the 
extreme,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  force  of  gravi* 
tation,  which  in  some  circumstances  is  certainly  capable 
of  transference  into  the  form  of  mechanical  translation,  and 
thence  into  the  form  of  heat,  is  in  others  just  as  capable  of 
transformation  in  the  opposite  order.  Indeed,  if  heat  is 
to  be  regarded  ss  the  individual  movement  of  a  .multitude 
.  of  particles  whose  simultaneous  movement  is  observable  ay 
I  mechanical  tranatailion,  St  la  but  reAsonable  to  suppose  that 
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a  force  Acting' upon  ftU,  bat|  from  the  ciraamstaQces  of 
the  case,  incapaUe  of  prodaoing  a  simultaaeoog  and  con- 
cordant movement,  will  produce  an  indWidual,  and  in  a 
sense  discordant,  motion  of  those  same  particles.  Looking 
at  the  matter  in  this  way,  any  agglomeration  of  particles 
whatever  mast  have  some  initial  heat  as  a  result  of  that 
gravitation  which  is  unable  to  evince  itself  as  mechauical 
translation.  And  as  in  our  experience  gravity  is  unceasing, 
this  heat,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  should  be  never  ending 
during  the  continuance  of  those  conditions  which  prevent 
the  movement  of  translation ;  and  a  never-ending  supplv 
of  heat  must  cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  whiph 
will  only  cease  when  a  point  if  reached  at  which  the 
rapidity  of  radiation  equals  the  rapidity  of  supply.  The 
more  numerous  the  particles  composing  the  afffflomerated 
body^  the  less  become  the  opportunities  of  radiation,  and 
the  more  elevated  the  temperature,  which  latter  attains  its 
maximum  in  our  own  system  in  the  instance  of  the  stu- 
pendous body  which  maintains  the  superficial  mundane 
neat  by  irradiation  from  its  fires. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  here  projected  places 
itself  in  antagonism  with  the  doctrine  that  **  a  stone  Digh 
up  '*  has  anvthing  which  can  be  justly  termed  *'  the  energy 
of  position."  But  I  have  already  occupied  sufficient  time 
without  staying  now  to  combat  farther  the  doctrine  1  have 
named. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  gravita- 
tion as  a  property  which  enables  bodies  to  act  where  they 
are  not,  the  present  considerations  will  present  difficulties 
not  encountered  by  others  who  accept  the  beautiful,  and 
to  my  thinking  more  rational, 'hypothesis  that  the  simple 
inechanical  movement  of  infinitesimal  particles  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  that  grand  effect,  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.     , 


OX  THE  CAUSE  OF  DEPOSITS  OF  SILVER 
UPON  WET  COLLODION. 

BT    0.     VANDER    MENSBRUGQH£  * 

I  saVK  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  irre- 
gular deposits  of  silver  which  are  very  often  seen  upon 
wet  collodion  plates  during  development.  In  order  to 
explain  clearly  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  subject, 
I  may  state,  first  of  all,  that  every  liquid  possesses  at  its 
surface  a  tension  or  contractile  force  of  its  own,  which 
diminishes  as.  the  temperature  becomes  more  elevated. 
For  this  resaon  the  same  pheno^nena  take  place  as  if  there 
was  a  skin  or  membrane  stretched  evenly  over  the  surface, 
supposing  the  temperature  to  be  uniform,  the  tension 
being  greatest  where  the  temperature  is  lowest.  It  follows 
from  this^  that  if  we  suppose  a  superficial  film  of  a  liquid, 
without  weight,  non^adherent  to  a  solid  body,  and  per- 
fectly free  to  obey  the  interior  forces  that  exist,  this  film 
will  contract  at  once,  and  assume  a  spherical  shape,  cpr- 
reaponding  to  the  least  possible  surface,  for  any  given 
Tolume.  Weight  alters  more  or  less,  but  doeq  not  destroy 
this  construction,  as  proved  by  the  spherical  form  of  raia, 
soap-bubbles,  &c. 

The  fresh  surface  of  distilled,  water  at  a  temperature  of 
15*^  Cent,  possesses  a  tension  or  contractile  force  about 
equal  to  7*5  milligrammes  per  millimetre  of  length,  while 
the  tension  of  ether,  at  the  same  temperature,  is  only  1*9 
milligrammes,  and  that  of  alcohol  2-5  milligrammes.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  we  plunge  a  plate  of  glass  into 
diatiUe4  water,,  and  then  withdraw  it  with  a  pair  of  per- 
xeetly  clean  mneersi,  and  deposit  upon  the  film  of  water 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  drop  of  alcohol  or 
%\heTf  UiQ  plate  being  held  horizontally  the  while,  the 
ffHsiQa  of  water^  being  much  strongs?  than  that  of  the 
ttther  or  alcobol,  will  produce  a  rapid  spreading  of  the 
orop,  and  the  liquid  film  will  thus  possess  thickness  of  a 
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very  different  nature  at  different  places  over  the  surface  ifi 
the  plate.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  t>lace  whm  dis- 
tilled water  is  substituted  for  a  solution  of  silver. . 

It  is  clear,  after  these  experiments,  which  are  easy  of 
repetition,  that  if  the  liquid  film  covering  the  plate,  after 
it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  silver  bath,  contains  here 
and  there  little  quantities  of  ether  and  alcohol,  there  are 
necessarily  produced  phenomena  of  dilation  at  those  places 
where  ether  and  alcohol  are  to  be  found.  Therefore  the 
film  will  be  more  or  less  unequally  distributed,  and  the 
chemical  actions  developed  by  the  luminous  rays  will 
themselves  be  very  irregular  at  certain  points. 

As  soon  as  the  quantity  of  ether  ana  alcohol  mited  in 
the  bath  becomes  large,  the  film  adhering  to  the  plate 
may  contain  these  liquids  in  every  part,  aUd  then  the 
phenomena  of  dilation  are  less  pronounced,  or  even  rt27,  pro- 
vided the  evaporation  of  the  plate  is  the  Aame  throughout. 
Now  this  last  condition  of  thingei  is  ver^  difficult  to  realise, 
and  thus  the  warmest  portions  are  more  or  less  attracted 
towards  the  colder  places. 

In  general,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular 
distribution  of  the  liquid  film  covering  the  plate,  not  to 
place  it  in  contact  with  any  body  of  a  greasy  nature, 
nor  to  touch  it  even  with  tne  fingers,  for  there  always 
become  detached  little  particles  of  grease,  which,  although 
invisible,  are  quite  sufficient  to  dilate  the  liquid  on  tne 
plate  by  reason  of  its  weak  superficial  tension. 

To  render  this  more  intelligible,  I  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  Into  a  large  dish,  cleaned  with  scrupulouil 
care,  there  is  poured  some  distilled  water,  and  upon  the 
surface  of  this  is  deposited  a  few  small  pieces  of  camphor, 
not  more  than  one  millimetre  in  size.  I  hey  will  be 
found  to  begin  to  turn  rapidly,  moving  about  with  extreme 
vivacity ;  these  movements  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
separate  from  the  surface  of  camphor  in  contact  with  the 
water  very  minute  quantities  of  essential  oil,  possessing  a 
much  less  contractile  force  than  water ;  and  as  this  oil 
does  not  detach  itself  equally  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
atom  in  contact  with  the  superficial  film  of  water,  it  moves 
about  with  unequal  force.  If  we  plunge  a  finger  into  dis- 
tilled water,  every  movement  of  these  particles  ceases  as  if 
by  magic.  This  is  because  invisible  greasy  matter  has 
become  detached  from  the  finger,  and  has  diminished  too 
sensibly  the  tension  of  the  liquid  to  permit  of  the  particles 
of  camphor  being  set  in  motion. 

These  experiments  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  necessity  of 
some  precautions  to  prevent  deposits  of  silver  of  irregular 
character  from  taking  place  during  development. 

1.  To  attenuate  the  differences  of  tension  of  ether, 
alcohol,  and  the  silver  bath,  by  adding  any  inactive  sub- 
stance to  the  latter,  and  to  lower  the  tension  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  addition  of  camphor  to  the  silver  bath  is 
said  to  prevent  the  blistering  of  paper  sensitized  upon 
it ;  perhaps  this  remedy  acts  from  an  analogous  reason. 

2.  To  render  as  short  as  possible  the  differences  in 
temperature  of  different  portions  of  the  sensitive  coUodiou 
plate,  for  the  tension  diminishes  as  the  temperature  aug- 
ments, and  thus  the  warmest  portions  are  drawn  towards 
the  coldest.  This  remark  seems  to  me  to  give  the  key  to 
many  failures  with  which  photographers  are  afflicted  during 
very  hot  and  ^ery  cold  weather. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  mention  a  substance  which  acts 
like  camphor,  and  which  will  thus  be  of  assistance  to 
operators  in  preventing  irregularities  in  the  thickness  of 
liquids.  I  refer  to  saponine.  A  very  weak  solution  of 
this  (one  per  cent.,  for  instance)  possesses  the  singular 
property,  discovered  by  M.  Plateau,  to  oppose  great  re- 
sistance to  every-  displacement  of  surface,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  enjoys  very  great  superficial  viscidity  ;  I  believe 
further,  that  it  is  inert,  and,  therefore,  the  addition  of  it 
in  minute  quantities  to  a  liquid  might  be  advantageous. 

Should  the  preceding  conjectures  be  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience, the  theory  of  t£e  superficial  tension  of  liquids  will 
be  of  undisputed  significance  in  photography. 
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"  REMBRA.NDT  "  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE. 

We  always  regard  with  pleasure,  as  a  healthy  and  satis- 
factory symptom,  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  artistic 
side  of  photography  before  societies.    Three  such  papers, 
each  containing  much  both  of  interest  and  of  valuable 
practical  suggestion,  have  been  recently  read :  one  before 
the  South  London,  and  two  before  the  Edinburgh  Society. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  of  pictorial  art,  as  of 
poetry,  the  faculty  must  be  in-born,  as  no  study,  no 
training,  without  the  natural  instinct,  would  ever  make 
an  artist      Ruskin    suggests   that    mere  painstaking  is 
valueless  without  something  much  higher,  when  he  remarks 
that  "  patience  and  sand-paper  will  not  make  a  picture." 
All  this  is  true  enough  in  relation  to  the  higher  forms  and 
higher  qualities  of  art,  and  true  enough  in  relation  to  the 
highest  qualities  possible  in  photography.    No  study,  no 
training,  would  have  made  a  Kejlander,  his  work  distinctly 
being  the  produce  of  a  creative  faculty.    But  an  artistic 
instinct    may   lie    dormant,    and    require    educing  and 
developing.    Interest  in  good  art,  and  familiarity  with  the 
best  examples,  have  a  wonderfully  educating  influence. 
Knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  art  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  education  of  the  artist, 
and  that  is  a  thing  which  can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
acquired  by  study.    Hence  the  reading  of  papers  on  such 
BUDJects,  and  their  consideration  and  discussion,  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  valuable  influence  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  art  amongst  photographers.    It  is  very  impor- 
tant, however,  to  avoid  error  as  far  as  possible  in  such 
papers  and  such  discussions,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  and  weight  of  the  dicta  becomes  the  danger  of 
error,  as  the  error  may  easily  gain  the  authoritative  weight 
of  truth  from  being  found  in  its  company. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  our  reference  here  is  to  call 
attention  to  certain  allusions  which  occur  in  each  of  the 
papers  to  which  we  have  ju^t  adverted,  and  to  remarks  in 
the  discussions  which  followed.  It  has  often  been  the 
custom  of  late  to  refer  with  considerable  disparagement  to 
a  style  of  portraiture  which  has  acquired  very  much  vogue 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ^^  Rembrandt.*'  The  name  is  probably  foolish 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  provokes  comparison  which  must 
often  be  fatal  to  the  photograph.  The  intention,  however, 
in  adopting  the  designation  is  plain  enough.  The  general 
custom  in  photographic  portraiture,  which  prevaUed  for 
many  years,  was  to  flood  the  sitter  with  as  much  light  as 
could  possibly  be  used  with  any  chance  of  securing  faif ly 
rendered  contours  and  some  degree  of  relief.  In  what  is 
termed  the  **  Rembrandt ''portrait  the  avowed  aim  is  to 
secure  a  similar  prevalence  of  shadow  and  half  shadow  to 


that  which  characterised  the  works  of  the  great  master  of 
chiaroscuro ;  and  the  mode  of  securing  this  effect  was — to 
compare  great  thmgs  with  small — not  unlike  that  used  by 
the  painter ;  in  both  cases  the  sitter  being  illumined  by 
light  from  a  narrow,  concentrated  source.  But  passing  by 
the  somewhat  unwisely  ambitious  name,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  thing.  In  doing  this,  let  it  be  understood 
at  once  that  we  do  not  take  the  failures  as  the  type,  any 
more  than  we  condemn  a  system  because  of  its  abuse.  The 
black  faces,  with  a  streak  of  light  indicating  the  outline 
of  a  nose,  are  really  travesties  of  the  style.  He  who 
imitates  a  style  because  it  is  in  fashion  (not  because  he 
appreciates  it,  or  comprehends  its  intention)  generally 
burlesques  it  unconsciously,  by  exaggerating  the  obvious 
characteristics  and  overlooking  the  subtle  beauties.  It  is 
by  fair,  intelligently  produced  examples  the  style  should 
be  judged.  To  avoia  invidious  reference,  we  may  refer  to 
the  "  Rembrandts "  of  such  men  as  Kurtz  and  Napoleon 
Sarony,  of  New  York,  and  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna,  as 
examples  of  what  we  mean. 

But  in  order  to  estimate  the  style  rightlv,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  existed  long  before  the  questionable 
name  was  applied  to  it,  and  its  greatest  master,  if  not  its 
originator,  was  O.  G.  Rejlander.    In  his  compositions,  and 

gictorial  studies  especially,  and  frequently  in  portraiture, 
e  delighted  in  rendering  the  bulk  of  the  picture  (often 
including  the  face)  in  half  shadow,  with  the  smallest 
possible  touch  of  pure  direct  light  to  complete  the  scale  of 
tones.  Mr.  Robinson  has,  from  the  time  of  his  earliest 
pictorial  photographs,  availed  himself  with  great  success 
of  the  effect  produced  by  faces  in  shadow,  sometimes 
illuminated  by  a  single  touch  of  sunshine.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  system  of  producing  faces  in  mezzotint 
instead  of  full  light  has  been  conventionalized,  and,  being 
adopted  by  some  photographers  of  no  artistic  culture,  the 
results  have  at  times  been  offensive  just  in  proportion  to 
the  ambition  of  the  attempt.  But  to  thfe  photographer 
with  any  knowledge  of,  and  feeling  for,  art,  the  practice 
of  producing  pictures  of  this  kind  is  a  valuable  education, 
which  he  would  never  have  attained  by  remaining  in  the 
commonplace  groove  to  which  so  much  of  photographic 
portraiture  has  belonged.  Mastery  over  lighting  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  culture  of  a  photographic 

Eortraitist;  and  judgment  in  applying  the  various  possi- 
ilities  of  lighting  to  each  sitter,  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
individual  result,  and  avoid  general  monotony  in  his  work, 
is  of  no  less  importance. 

A  curious  error  or  misconception  appears  in  one  of  the 
discussions  at  the  Edinburgh  Society,  if  we  read  the  report 
correctly.  It  was  objected  that  certain  effects,  in  the 
nature  of  reflected  lights^ or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  report, 
effects  produced  by  **  false  reflected  light  "—were  thoroughly 
untrue  to  nature.  Surely  this  is  a  curiously  misleading 
statement.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  t^e  direct  light  or 
the  reflected  light  which  alone  is  true  to  nature  ?  Every 
light  in  which  a  person  may  by  any  chance  be  placed  is,  in 
its  degree,  true  enough  to  nature.  It  may  be  unusual, 
and  hence  give  the  person  an  unusual,  and,  by  latitude  of 
expression,  an  unnatural,  appearance;  but  in  unusual 
lighting  the  question  of  the  aim  must  be  considered, 
whether  it  is  to  secure  simple  portraiture,  or  some  degree 
of  pictorial  effect.  If  unusuid  lighting  is  to  be  condemned 
as  unnatural,  the  glorious  lighting  of  Rembrandt  must 
fall  under  that  condemnation,  inasmuch  as  the  concentrated 
light  coming  through  a  small  high  window  of  a  mill — ^the 
typical  liffhting  of  the  master  in  question— could  scarcely 
be  considered  either  usual  or  natural  The  most  usual 
lighting  under  which  we  see  our  friends  is  that  secured  by 
the  narrow  side  light  of  a  window  in  an  ordinary  room, 
and  this  would  probably  most  nearly  approximate  to  the 
lighting  adopted  in  producing  the  mass  of  the  so-called 
•'  Rembrandts."  But  if  it  is  diffloult  to  affirm  that  any 
form  of  direct  lighting  is  really  nninatural^  how  much  more 
so  is  it  to  decide  what  reflectecf  lights  are  unnatural  or 
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falae  ?  The  skilful  rendering  of  refleoted  lights  is  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  pictorial  art,  and  the  glorious 
qualitj  of  Kembrandt'2  work  is  yerj  much  due  to  them. 
The  mass  of  most  of  his  pictures  is  in  shadow,  but  these 
shadows  glow,  reflected  lights  carrying  the  eye  into  the 
deepest  gloom.  The  reflected  lights  on  a  figure  are  pro- 
duced in  degree  by  every  object  around  it,  and  are 
perpetually  changing.  The  only  really  false  reflected 
lights  we  have  ever  seen  have  be  n  in  pictures  produced 
by  combination  printing,  in  which  figures  are  printed  side 
by  side  which,  nofc  having  been  produced  side  by  side  in 
the  camera,  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  quite  that  effect  of 
truth  which  would  have  been  produced  if  the  minor 
reflections  produced  by  each  on  each  had  been  present. 
Reflected  lights  being  so  numerous  and  varied,  there  is  not 
much  risk  of  their  presence  being  false  or  unnatursd.  The 
really  groat  drawback  we  have  noticed  in  many  of  the 
**  Rembrandts  ^'  has  been  the  absence  of  sufficient  reflected 
lights  to  make  the  masses  of  shadow  luminous.  The  effect 
of  transpaiency  in  shadow  is  only  secured  by  the  presence 
of  detail,  and  this  can  only  be  rendered  in  fhe  shadow  by 
reflected  lights  ;  and  it  is  because  the  crying  sin  of  photo- 
graphy generally,  and  of  this  style  in  particular,  is  the 
want  of  the  multitude  of  reflections  which  give  tenderness 
and  real  pictorial  value  to  the  presentment,  and  because 
of  the  far  too  common  presence  of  black,  opaque 
shadows,  that  we  call  special  attention  to  what  appears 
a  dangerous  misconception.  The  use  of  reflecting  screens 
undoubtedly  requires  judgment,  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
flatness  rather  than  aid  in  the  effect  of  roundness  and 
relief,  by  producing  awkward  reflections ;  but,  judiciously 
used,  we  feel  assured  they  may  be  very  valuable,  and 
produce  effects  neither  false  nor  unnatural. 

We  so  cordially  agree  with  the  condemnation  which  is 
applied  to  the  excessive  retouching  by  which  the  effect  of 
stone  is  substituted  for  the  texture  of  flesh,  and  by  which 
all  anatomy  is  worked  out  of  the  face,  that  we  are  scarcely 
disposed  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  legitimat-e  retouching,  which  neither  alters  the 
form  nor  the  texture  of  life  which  pure  photography  has  pro- 
duced. The  practice  of  excessive  retouchinfi^  will  probably 
work  its  own  cure,  and  the  public  will  grow  sick  of  portraits 
which  look  like  stuffed  dolls  or  inanities  in  marble  ;  but  it 
is  equally  probable  that  the  portraitist  who,  whilst  retaining 
the  texture,  form,  and  general  truth  of  life,  ameliorates 
the  exaggerated  rendering  of  freckles,  pock-marks,  spots, 
red  hair,  &c.,  to  whinh  photography  so  often  does  less  than 
justice,  will  always  find  his  art  popular.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered  that  Rej  lander,  whose  aim  was  to  make  his 
art  true  more  than  popular,  and  who  is  often  cited  against 
retouching,  was  really  one  of  the  earliest  who  applied 
artistic  manipulation  to  supplement  the  shortcomings  of 
photography.  The  modern  system  of  working  all  life  out 
of  a  negative  he  utterly  condemned ;  but  no  one  was  his 
Buperior  in  manipulating  a  negative  to  improve  its  pictorial 
yalae,  by  masking,  subduing,  and  combining  ;  and  further, 
by  using  a  pencil  of  light  by  which  he  could  literally  work 
as  with  a  crayon  on  a  print  which  he  deemed  needed  treat- 
ment. He  felt  that  appliances  of  this  kind  were  legitimate 
enough  in  trustworthy  and  capable  hands  ;  but  of  late  years 
he  abandoned  such  aids,  in  his  strong  disgust  of  the.  false- 
hood which  the  modem  mode  of  tampering  with  negatives 
had  introduced  into  what  he  regarded  as  the  art  of  truth. 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER— BROMIDE  OF 

SILVER  FOR  PRINTING. 
Fbof.  Schdliz-Sellac  communicates  to  the  Mittheilungen 
a    very   interesting   and  important  article  on  the  use 
of  bromides  in  albumenized  paper,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  substitutes  for  chlorides.    He  says : — 

**  The  chemico-photographio  printing  process  involves  the 
employment  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  principle,  known 
Bino«  the  commencement  of  the  century,  that  paper  im- 
pregDAtod  with  chloride  of    rilver,  especially   in    the 


Sresence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  becomes 
arkened  by  light,  first  attracted  attention  on  the  pub* 
lication  of  Talbot's  experiments,  which  were  made  known 
at  the  same  time  as  I)aguerre*s  great  discovery.  After- 
wards the  coarser  paper  surface  was  replaced  by  albumen, 
starch,  or  collodion  films,  the  colouring  in  this  way  being 
rendered  more  lively,  as  in  the  case  of  a  printing  under 
a  varnished  surface.  Fuming  with  ammonia  has  been 
the  most  important  improvement  of  this  method. 

"  Since  then  it  has  been  found  that  in  sensitive  papers 
impregnated  with  anmionia,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  not  necessary  ;  that  the  sensitized 
paper  may  be  washed,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  film 
still  made  to  assume  a  vigorous  tint,  by  allowing  it  to 
absorb  ammonia.  It  is  known  that,  moreover,  nitrate  of 
silver  is  sensitive  without  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
silver  upon  the  paper ;  in  fact,  if  an  albumenized  paper 
is  prepared  without  any  salts,  the  albumen  being  first 
of  all  shaken  up  with  carbonate  of  silver,  it  may  be  sen- 
sitized and  fumed,  and  will  yield  pictures  which  possess 
much  hardness,  and  are  no^  perhaps,  vigorous  enough. 
Paper  of  this  kind  may  even  be  washed  in  pure  water, 
and  it  will  still  be  sensitive.  A  portion  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  also  retained  in  an  insoluble  condition  in  the 
albumen  film,  and  in  the  ordinary  process  is  only  dissolved 
out  when  itcomes  into  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath. 

**  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  chloride  of  silver  which 
is  the  essential  thing  in  the  sUver  printing  process.  I  have 
found  that  chloride  of  silver  may  be  advantagously  replaced 
by  bromide  of  silver.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  chloride 
of  silver  darkens  quicker  in  light  than  bromide  or 
iodide  of  silver.  If  albumenized  paper  is  produced  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  salts,  and  is  sensitized  and 
fumed  in  a  similar  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  on  ex- 
posure to  daylight  under  these  circumstances,  bromide  of 
silver  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive,  for  it  instantly  colours 
and  soon  becomes  blackened,  while  iodide  of  silver  only 
assumes  a  slight  tint.  Under  an*  ordinary  negative  the 
biomide  of  suver  paper  prints  twice  and  three  times  as 
fast  as  chloride  of  silver  in  the  intenser  portions  of  the 
picture.  This  greater  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver 
paper  is  especially  noticeable  in  dull  daylight ;  even  with  a 
petroleum  or  ffas  light,  the  bromide  paper  is  impressed 
somewhat,  whue  ordinary  chloride  paper  is  not  in  the  least 
affected.  This  last  property  confirms  the  observations, 
made  with  the  spectrum,  of  the  different  sensitiveness  of 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver. 

**  In  the  fumed  bromide  of  silver  paper  the  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  performs  an  important  function  ;  sensi- 
tized bromide  of  suver  paper —which,  by  the  way,  shows  a 
lieht  yellowish  tint — must  not  be  washed  like  chloride  of 
suver  paper.  Fuming  with  ammonia  is,  moreover,  abso- 
lutely necessaiT.  The  bromide  picture  allows  itself  to  be 
toned  in  an  alkalioe  gold  bath,  and  generally  assumes  a 
purple  tint. 

^'  The  bromide  of  silver  film,  however,  does  not  assume 
quite  so  vigorous  a  colour  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  does 
not  show,  even  after  long  printing,  the  same  metallic  sur- 
face. In  practice,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  bromine  and 
chlorine  salts  (say  two  or  three  parts  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  one  part  of  bromide  of  sodium)  would  be  used 
to  mix  with  the  albumen.  Such  a  paper  yields  excellent 
and  very  soft  pictures  under  hard  negatives,  and  is 
capable  of  being  vigorously  printed. 

"  I  believe  that  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  chloride  of 
silver  is  destined  to  play  as  important  a  rdle  in  positive 
printing  as  those  salts  do  in  the  negative  process.'^ 


A  SUGGESTION. 

BT      ▲      LITTLI      PHOTO. 


Thiei  is  a  question  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  which  has  scarcely  yet  been  snffioi- 
ently  discussed.  That  question  is,  do  we  take  the  publio 
enough  into  our  oonfidenoe,  and  oannoi  some  of  «•,  by  the 
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igiaiar  of  a  fair  Itinlr  M  to  ih«  oftpftbilitiM  of  oar  art,  and 
alio  Of  tfei  shortoomingf  (if  any  are  admitted),  arrire  at  a 
batter  andentandiag  between  operator  and  Bitter?  Mach 
baa  been  done  to  elerate  the  public  ta^te  by  photography, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  mnch  to  degrade  it.  Is  it  not  time  a 
bolder  step  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  elevating?  Are 
we  not  cootinnally  b^ing  taunted  that  oar  picturea  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  photographi  of  the  Continent? 
And  ii  it  not  in  most  cases  the  sitter's  faaltthat  snch  a  state- 
ment bas  a  foandation  in  fact  ?  Yoar  average  Eoglishman 
and  woman  have  an  overweening  sense  of  their  dignity.  They 
cannot  or  will  not  condescend  to  be  a  bit  easy  and  natoral 
in  a  photographic  stndio ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Continental 
photographer  gets  good  sitters,  for  whether  it  is  from  the 
oabit  of  living.  a;i  it  were,  a  more  pablic  life,  or  indalgin?  so 
mach  in  the  wicked  pastime  of  dancing,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
easier  to  photograph  foreigners  than  natives ;  the  former  are 
easier  posed,  and  are  not  afraid  ol  making  fools  of  them- 
selves like  yonr  Englishman.  It's  nice,  after  yon  have  ex- 
plained, and  posed  yonr  sitter,  to  have  the  wibd  taken  out 
of  yoar  sails  with  *'  Oh  I  I  know  I  look  silly/'  To  hear  that 
bes  often  made  the  bit  of  hair  that  nature  and  the  focussing 
cloth  have  left  on  my  head  rise  in  dismay,  for  where  is  your 
expression  to  come  from  if  that's  the  idea  in  the  mind?  **Am 
I  not  stooping  too  much  ?  Won*t  my  hand  come  out  big  ? 
I  don't  look  well  side  face."  These  are  a  few  of  the  troubles 
of  an  English  photographer  even  at  the  present  day,  not 
counting  the  lact  that  shadow  mnst  be  introduced  but 
apsringly.  and  yon  must  be  sure  and  bring  out  all  the  lace 
and  jewellery. 

A  cure  is  wanted  for  this  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  write 
for  those  who  have  aristocratic  businesses,  for  of  course  they 
don't  meet  with  such  sitters ;  but  of  |he  want  of  tasta  in  our 
middle  class  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  they  will  dictate  to 
the  photographer.  On  the  contrary.  Continental  people 
nnderstand  good  pictures,  and  have  confidence  in  their 
photographers.  That  is  what  we  want  to  educate  our  patrons 
Into— -naving  confidence  in  their  photographers. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  One  way  is,  as  suggested  above,  to 
issue  tractates  about  our  art,  whtcn  has  been  done  already  by 
the  American  photographers,  but  rather  in  some  cases  in  an 
offensive  manner,  at  least  to  Eugliih  ears.  Something  more 
comprehensive  and  polite  is  wanted. 

The  best  method  would  be  to  have  local  exhibitions  of 
photographs,  to  which  admtision  should  be  free.  That  it 
would  bring  the  art  and  its  capabilities  more  before  th  e 
pablic,  and  so  induce  them  to  submit  more  to  the  photo- 
grapher's guidance,  there  can  be  no  question,  for  they  would 
naturally  say  :  **  The  men  that  do  these  thinga  understand 
their  business."  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  no  doubt, 
bat  where  there  are  societies,  such  as  at  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, it  would  be  easily  managed ;  and  where  there  are  not, 
let  the  photoff raphers  sink  their  petty  jealousies,  and  join 
together,  and  set  them  up  onoe  or  twice  a  year.  A.  need 
not  bo  afraid,  beoaose  B.'s  pictares  are  better  than  his,  that 
be  will  lose  trade.  Dont  let  them  be  personal  advertising 
\aediams,  but  only  exhibitions  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  art,  and  elevate  taste  for  good  vtrsiu  bad  photographs 
It  would  ran  out  the  quacks  in  time,  ana  back-slum 
photography  woold  suffer ;  but  it  would  raise  the  art  and  its 
professors  in  public  estimation,  and  raise  the  iooiiJ  status  of 
photographers  immensely. 

Even  in  small  towns  where  two  or  th  ree  are  gathered  together 
it  ooaldbedoui»,aod  have  someeffoot  in  the  desired  direction  ; 
in  large  towns  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dificulty  in 
getting  up  such  exhibitions,  if  the  photographers'  so  much 
boMted  love  of  their  art  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  mere  clap- trap  cry. 

THE  ACTION  OF  8UXLIGUT  ON  CERTAIN 

MINERALS. 

ST  Dl.  MHltAint.* 

Mivral  oat  ttadan  will,  pavii^  ba  mnpriaad  tolaara 
tfai»^tli»  oaltw  oi  ewtMn  mtepcaia  are  ^tcy  mnah  in> 
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ilaenced  by  the  actinic  rayt.  Singularly  enoo^b,  the 
action  is  observed  only  in  the  ease  of  Sie  bsraeit  minerals, 
such  as  are  termed  precions  atones,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  very  hardest  body  known,  the  diamond. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Flight,  the  sensitiveness 
to  light  of  a  coloured  diamond  is  so  great  that  it  may  be 
compared  with  chloride  of  silver  in  thu  parttcnlar. 

Our  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  certain 
coloured  stones  and  gems  bleached  gradually  in  snnlight ; 
for  instance,  in  the  beautiful  grass-green  and  opaqne 
chrysopras  this  is  particularly  the  case.  It  soon  loses  the 
greater  part  of  ita  beanty  on  exposure  to  daylight,  and  it 
was  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  that  if  kept  in  the  dark, 
enveloped  in  wioc-soaked  cloths,  it  woald  recover  its 
former  beauty.  Even  the  much  harder,  transparent,  dark 
green  emerald  is  acted  upon  in  time  by  light,  as  I  myself, 
nnfortunately,  am  able  to  testify,  for  an  emerald  nng  I 
have  carried  for  seven  years  proves  the  fact  conclosively. 

But  it  is  the  diamond  that  behavas  most  remarkably  in 
the  presence  of  sunlight    If  coloured  diamonds  are  heated, 
the  colour  disappears  more  or  less  completely  and  for  ever, 
at  any  rate  in  most  cases.    At  times,  noweyer,  the  colour 
is  only  changed  by  heat,  and  through  the  influenea  of 
the  sunlight  the   original  colours  are  again  developed* 
&L  Martin,  a  noted  diamond  merchant,  once  exposed  a 
diamond  t^  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  remoye  the 
brownish  tint  of  the  same,  and  he  converted  the  gem  into 
a  rose-tinted  diamond.    M.  Caster  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment with  a  brown  diamond,  and  this,  also,  assumed  a 
rosy  colour.     II10  most  singular  thing,   however,  was, 
that  the  colour  was  only  visible  in  the  dark,  and  in  four  or 
five  minntes  it  disappeared — as  soon,  indeed,  as  it  was  ex- 
posed to  daylight      Then  the  gems  assumed   again  a 
light  brownish  colour.    This  change  took  place  in  a  room 
where,  therefore,  no  bright  light  could  penetrate. 

Another  diamond,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  was  heated 
to  a  glow  in  a  porcelain  tube  with  hydrogen,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool ;  the  colour  disappeared,  but  not  its  bril- 
liancy. As  soon  as  this  gem  had  been  exposed  to  diffused 
daylight  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  minutes  its  original 
yellow  colour  came  back  again.  The  experiment  was 
repeated,  but  this  time  the  diamond  was  heated  in  chlorine 
at  a  higher  temperature ;  the  colour  again  disappeared, 
and  cotud  not  be  remarked  in  the  dark ;  but  aa  soon  as  it 
was  exposed,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  to  daylight,  its 
yellow  colour  returned. 

These  phenomena  have,  no  doubt,  some  re-ation  to 
phosphorescence,  and  the  difference  in  coloured  diamonds 
may  bo  compared  with  the  analogous  contrasts  in  cha- 
racter of  the  phosphorescent  proi  erties  which  different 
diamonds  exhibit  after  being  exposed  to  powerful  light 
rays, 

DISEASES  OF  PHOTOORAPHBRS. 

81a,— >!  have  read  the  sensible  and  practical  comments, 
in  your  last  week's  leader,  on  a  letter  of  yoor  correspondent 
**  L.  L«  F.,**  with  great  satisfaction.  I  entirely  endorse  your 
remarks,  from  which  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  In  doubt 
will,  I  trust,  derive  oonfidenoe  and  comfort  I  have  been  a 
sealous  amateur  photographer  for  apwards  of  twenty-foar 
years,  and  having  been  intimately  associated  with  many 
amateurs  and  profeesionals,  have  failed  to  observe  any 
peculiar  disease  which  could  be  referred  to  the  practice  oif 
photography.  Dyspepsia,  nervoosoess,  and  depression  are 
not  nnfrequent  among  photographere,  but  thay  are  not,  I 
apprehend,  more  common  to  them  than  to  others  where 
brain  work  is  a  chief  motive  power— socb.  for  Instaaos,  as 
literary  men,  artists,  musicianf .  Itc. 

The  vapors  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  aoetid  tcld*4be  main 
(iotoit  in  the  dark  room— bra  wet]  known  dspressants; 
nldd  to  Ihsis,  itl^fMtnatad  daik  ifooms,  irvsgAlar  duik, 
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anzietj  to  piDdtioe  firat-rate  work,  premnre  of  busineis,  and 
oncemin  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  one  occasionalljr  falls  out  of  the  ranks,  bi|t  that 
many  are  not  more  or  less  serionslj  injared. 

Dabbling  with  bare  bands  in  the  toning  bath  (as  I  have 
often  witnessed),  oarelessness  in  the  nse  of  chemicals  (such 
as  pyro  and  cyanide  of  potass,  whieh  Utter  may  be  termed 
prosaic  acid  in  the  rough)  used  sometimes  on  cut  or  abraded 
fingers,  is  not  rarely  the  unsuspected  cause  of  mischief.  Of 
the  incautious  use  of  this  salt  I  was,  as  you  know,  for  two 
years  once  therictim,  as  was  also  lately  that  eminent  artist, 
M.  Silvy. 

I  would,  then,  earnestly  say  to  all  photographers,  ama- 
teur and  professional  respecially  to  the  latter),  let  each 
make  it  a  part  of  his  religion  to  take  a  good  morning  walk 
before  entering  his  studio— a  good  brisk  Walk — filling  his 
langs  with  pure  fresh  air,  and  as  often  as  possible  go  into 


required.    The  process  will  be  facilitated  by  unshipping 
the  flange,  &o.,  so  ibat  the  lens-tube  may  lay  flat  on  the 


tible. 


1. 
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Dawbov. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOOIBTr. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  for  publication  : — 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 

?ritain  presents  his  compliments  to  the. -Editor  of  the 
U0T0QRA.PBI0  Nkws,  and  begs  to  forward  to  him  for  publi- 
cttion  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from 
Mr.  James  Olaisher : — 


1.  Dartmouth  Place.  Blackheath,  February  17,  1875. 
Mt  Dkab  Sir,— Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  this  moming 
I  have  had  under  thoughtiful  consideration  the  acceptance  or 

4Ui^'.^^^  -;J  »».  :...*^.-.i.  r  u'-  — ^  v.  *  i-  *  x  "  ^,  ^  i  act  of  the  post  to  which  I  have  been  elected.  I  have  all  along 
the  opea  air  •*  »«»ter^»l«  of  his  work  -.take  extra  care  that  ^^y,^^^^  j  5;;^  the  oonfldence  of  the  Society ;  and  although  I 
b«  dark  room  be  thoroughly  ventilated;  secure. some  fixed    ^^^  resolved  notaeain  to  return  to  the  presidency,  still,  with 


hour  for  his  meals,  with  which  no  engagements  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere ;  avoid  spirituous  liquors  (which  aggravatio 
the  action  of  noxious  fames),  overhandling  cyanide  and  pyrQ, 
and  keep  his  hands  well  washed,  and  out  of  the  toning  bath 
(for,  as  1  once  mentioned  in  yoor  columns,  chloride  of  gold  is 
ao  energetic  poison,  and  apt  to  cause  ulceration  of  the  skin). 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  ever  suspecting  that  photo* 
gsapby  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  diabetes,  Bright's,  or  other 
allied  afifections ;  indeed,  J  know  too  well  that  they  often 
arise  in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  unexceptionally 
good ;  and  1  am  only  re-iterating  your  own  excellent  remarks 
when  I  expren  my  full  conviction  that,  when  ordinary 
]>rudence  and  intelligence  are  exercised,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  practice  of  photography  likely  to  be  detrimental  more 
than  In  the  pursuit  of  any  other  occupation. — I  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

A  Phtsiciam  of  Fo&tt  Yba.rs*  SiAffoiNa. 


NEW  LIGHTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dxaa  SiB.*-I  have  lately  read  a  new  mode  of  producing 
artificial  light  for  photographic  purposes,  communicated 
by  tbe  ex- President  to  the  Photographic  Society.      May  I 
ask  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  effect  or  advantage 
over  Monle's   light,  which  was   used    with  much  success 
in  days  gone  by,  and  was  very  economical,  although  since 
deposed  by  the  magnesium  light?    And  also,  is  there  any 
danger  of  explosion  ?    As  a  lK>y  I  used  to  make  an  expio- 
sive  ^wder   of  nitre  and   sulphur,  causing  all  sorts  of 
mischief  ta    the    kitchen    (where    I    experimented),   and 
alariiiag  the  neigh boarhoocl|«^the  only  advantage  being 
the  cleaning  of  the  chimney,  and  saving  the  cost  of  the 
•weep.  EMQUiaaa. 

EQUIVALENT  FOCUS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  LENS. 

Bia, — ^The  following  is,  I  think,  a  new  method  that  I 
have  discovered  for  finding  the  eauivalent  focus  of  all  lenses 
used  in  photography,  it  is  tolerably  accurate,  and  very 
simple*  Go  into  a  room  where  you  nave  a  view  through 
the  window  of  aome  distant  object  which  stands  out  pro-* 
xnickeatly,  plaoe  a  table  against  the  wall  opposite  the  winaow, 
and  on  the  wall  fasten  a  sheet  of  smooth  white  paper.  Lay 
the  lena  on  the  table,  and  slide  it  to  and  from  the  wall 
nntil  you  have  an  image  of  the  window  projected  on  the 
alMfel  of  paper.  Single  out  the  prominent  object,  and  focus 
it  as  Accurately  as  yen  can  on  the  paper ;  then  measure  the 
distance  betwixt  the  sheet  of  paper  and  the  end  of  the  lens- 
tube  nearest  the  sheet ;  note  it  down,  then  measure  the 
distance  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  other  end  of  the  lens- 
tube  ;  n jte  it  down  also.  Reverse  the  lens-tube  so  that  the 
back  lena  now  fronts  the  window;  repeat  the  focujsing  and 
aeisvrainenta  as  before.  There  are  now  four  measure- 
nanta.  Add  tha  fow  meas«MMelit8  together,  and  divide 
tfa»  Mil  by  foor:  tkd  j^rodnct  iHll  bd  the  equivalent  foeiia 


sucb  a  large  vote  in  my  favour,  it  would  seem  to  be  ungracious 
on  my  part  not  to  aosept  the  proffered  honour.  This  deter- 
mination I  have  arrived  at  on  account  of  the  many  wishes ' 
expressed  by  old  and  valued  members,  who  say  that  it  will  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Society  that  I  do  so.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  resolved  to  accept  the  pre^dency  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  At  the  same  time  I  fear  that  1  eanr.ot  promise 
regular  attendance,  and  I  should  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
t  resume  the  chair  but  for  a  limited  period. — ^I  am,  dear  sir» 
faithfcUy  yours,  Jakkb  Qlaishbb. 

B.  J.  Friswell,  Esq.,  F.C.8.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Hon.  See.,  pro  ttm. 


COST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

Df  AB  Sxa,— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Spiller  for  his  practical 
and  official  confirmation  of  my  statement  relative  to  the 
monetary  results  of  the  Photographic  Society^s  Exhibition 
of  1873.  It  is  unnecessary  n>c  me  to  occupy  your  space 
with  an  analysis  of  the  actual  income  and  expenses  (which 
I  only  professed  to  give  in  round  numbers),  since  Mr. 
Spiller^s  letter  so  clearly  confirms  my  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  1873  Exhibition  realised  a  small  profit  to  the 
Society,  whilst  that  of  1874  was  an  actual  loss,  to  an  amount 
between  forty  and  fif^y  pounds.  I  did  not  enter  into  any 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  loss,  bat  Mr.  Fry*s  letter  sup- 
plies instractive  comment,  and  shows  that  the  late  agitatioui 
besides  causing  serious  disorganisation  and  discord*  baa 
inflicted  a  serious  monetary  loss  upon  the  Society.-— Faith- 
fully yours,  H.  Banna  PairosaBO. 

23rcf  Febrwartf, 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BALLOT  FOB  OFFICERS. 

Sib, — I  see,  bv  various  communications,  that  som^  little 
difference  exists  in  the  opinion  of  members  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  late  ballot  of  the  Photographic  Society  wsa 
conducted.  Will  yon  allow  me  to  state  that  in  the  mauT 
societies  to  whicb  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  belong,  that  I 
cannot  learn  that  ever  the  votes  given  for  one  office  were 
allowed  to  be  accumulated  to  add  to  another.  Probably  the 
acrniifieers  had  some  precedent  which  authorised  them  so  to 
aet«  I  enclose  you  a  oalloting  paper  for  the  approaohinc 
election  of  officers  for  the  Medical  Socrety  of  li>ndon,  as  X 
shall  not  exeroise  my  privilege.  Such  paper,  being  filled 
up,  is  enclosed  in  a  makd  envelope;  this  is  plaoed  in 
another,  with  name  of  the  sender,  and  addressed  iSo  thd 
Prasident,  and  it  is  opened  at  a  council  meeting,  when,  if 
the  member  is  ehtitled  to  vote,  the  unopened  paper  is  given 
to  the  scrutiDeers.  Thus  absolute  impartiality  is  secured. 
Party  feelings  are  occasionally  strong  at  elections,  and  somo 
years  since  I  remember  more  balls  being  takcA  frona  > 
ballot  box  than  there  were  members  prsaaot  to  vote.  Qt 
oooise,  it  wia  aa  aooident-r^Q^n^  ^o«» 
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l^tattthbtp  at  Siamim. 

PHOTOaftAPHXO  8OCIBTY  OF  GSSAT  BRITAIN. 

JUport  ofth^  Council. 

**  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  the  Beport  of 
the  Council  does  not  comprehend  a  full  period  of  twelve  months, 
inumnoh  as  the  present  council  and  officers  were  not  elected  until 
the  10th  of  May  last^  when  at  a  special  general  meeting  a  new  eze- 
eutive  was  created  hr  ballot  Tne  record  of  the  past  yeai  would, 
howerer,  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  commence  by  referring  to 
the  resignation  of  the  president's  chair  by  BiCr.  Olaisher  after  six 
jean  of  actire  and  excellent  service  to  the  Society.  Our  late 
President  has  carried  with  him  in  his  retirement  a  grateful  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  the  energy  and  spirit  wiUi 
which  he  conducted  its  affairs  during  that  term  of  office,  and  a 
considerable  measure  of  nfrei  that  Uiese  services  were  not  con- 
tinued, especially  after  having  so  successfully  steered  the  course  of 
the  Society  through  a  period  of  some  difficulty  and  emburrassment 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Bfr.  Olaisher  for  this  estima- 
ble service,  and  will  remain  recorded  in  its  anniUs  upon  that 
ground. 

■'Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inherent  to  a  sudden  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  and  selection  of  new  officers, 
•ome  good  work  has  been  accomplished.  Thirteen  communications 
have  been  read  at  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  usual  exhibition  held  in  October,  which  was  well 
supported  and  contributed  to  by  the  members,  and  received 
favourable  notice  from  the  press  and  general  public.  Mr.  Craw- 
shay's  competition  was  the  means  m  bringing  some  additional 
works  under  the  same  roof,  and  certainlv  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  collection.  The  exhibition  remained  open  for  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  opportunities  were  afforded  for  examining  the  pictures 
in  the  eveniuf  upon  seven  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  private 
view  reserved  for  members  and  their  friends  at  the  opening  soiree 
on  the  13th  October.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  enumerated 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  87,  exclusive  of  the 
Crawshay  competitors,  and  the  Society  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  new  members  from  this  list.  Hie  financial  aspect  of 
the  exhibition  will  appear  in  the  Treasurer's  Balance-sheet. 

**The  pspsrs  read  before  the  Society  since  April  last  are  as 
follows:— 'On  Printing  and  Toning  CoUodio-chloride  Paper,' by 
George  Bruce ;  '  On  the  Beproduction  of  Negatives  by  the  Powder 
Process,'  by  J.  B.  Obemetter,  of  Munich ;  *  Bemarks  on  the  Asserted 
Influence  of  Colouring  Matters  on  the  Bednction  of  Silver  Salts,' 
by  John  Spiller;  <  Ai  CoUodio-Chloride  of  Silver  Process,'  by 
George  Hooper ;  *  On  the  Sensitiveness  of  the  Surface  of  Tinted 
Bromide  of  Silver  to  the  Different  Colours  of  the  Spectrum,'  also  a 
'  Note  upon  Focussing  in  Spectroscopic  Observations,'  by  Dr.  Van 
Monekhoven ;  •  Gelatme  as  a  Vehicle  for  Silver  Salts  in  the  Produc- 
tion of  Negatives/  by  Joshua  King,  M.A.;  'On  the  Gelatino-bro- 
mide  Process.'  by  K  Kennett ;  *  A  Few  Notes  on  Alkaline  Devetop- 
ment,'  bjr  CoL  fi.  Stuart  Wortleyj  <  Experience  in  Taking  Direct 
~  Heads^*  by  John  Chaflin;  '  Away-f rom-Home  Photo- 


Achievmants  of  the  Photographic  Society,  with  Suggestions  as 
to  its  Future  Development,^by  George  Hooper. 

<*  At  a  Special 'General  Meeting,  held  on  the  80th  June,  the 
designation  of  the  Society  was  changed,  and  a  revised  code  of  laws 
passsd  as  thoss  of  *  The  Photograpluc  Society  of  Great  Britain,'  in 
aeeordaaee  with  which  a  general  system  of  ballot  will  in  future 
govern  the  election  of  prendent,  treasursr,  and  members  of  coundL 

**Twsntf-flve  new  members  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Sodefcydunng  the  year,  four  have  retired,  and  the  council  monms 
the  loss  of  a  dkinnished  colleague  in  the  late  Mr.  0.  G.  Bejiander, 
who  died  on  the  I8U1  ultimo,  and  in  respect  of  whom  an  obituary 
Botiee  is  appended. 

"  Marking  the  advance  of  photography  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  council  notes  the  establishment  of  a  new  society  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Torkthire,  and  observes,  with  nnmixed  satisfaction,  the 
foondmg  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association.  The  South 
London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  other  provincial  societies, 
still  ooatinne  in  active  operatton.  Carbon  prmting  has  made  somi 
teohnieal  progrsiSL  and  the  gelaUao-bioaiide  and  emnlsion  processes 
havn  been  osrtainiy  advaaeed  a  stag*.  PrsUminaiy  lightug,  as  a 
■saas  of  rsdaeiag  «sposn%  has  bs!n  fnrthsr  stadtsdand  applied, 
•adWoodhvypitatiacpopalariwd;  bvft  with  so  bmbj  faeUltiss 


existing  for  the  pnblieatwn  and  discussion  of  photogimphio 
novelties,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  greater  triumphs  have  been 
achieved  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  source  01  gratification, 
however,  to  report  success  in  the  extended  scientific  use  of  photo- 
graphy as  a  means  of  recording  the  phases  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  December.  On  that  occasion  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members,  Captain  Abner,  took  an 
important  part.  Lord  Lindsay,  a  member  of  the  late  council, 
also  fitted  out  expeditions,  whidi  contributed  valuable  results. 

"  Obituarv,'-0,  (?.  S^'laHd^r.—On  the  18th  of  January  died  our 
emment  oolleague,  Oscar  Gustavus  Bejlander,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  attended  the  December  meeting  of  the 
councfl,  bringing  with  Mm  an  admirable  enlarged  portrait  of  his 
former  royal  patron,  the  Prince  Consort,  finished  in  monochrome. 
His  health  failing  fast,  he,  in  a  feeling  letter  to  the  President,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  at  the 
last  meeting  a  resolution  of  conddenoe^  proposed  by  Dr.  Mann 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  En^nd,  was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — *  The  council  have  received  Mr.  Bejlander's  re- 
signation of  his  seat  at  their  board  with  veiy  sincere  regret,  and 
desire  to  convey  the  assurance  of  their  deep  spipathy  with  him  in 
his  illness,  coupled  with  the  expression  of  their  most  cordial 
regard.' 

**By  birth  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army,  and  by 
training  an  arUstudent  fromBome,  Bejlander  took  up  the  practice 
of  photography,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Woiverluunpton, 
where  he  produced  *The  Two  Wayspf  Life/  a  work  of  great 
artistic  merit,  which  gained  for  him  a  conrideraUe  reputation. 
Designed  for  showing  uie  art  capabilities  of  photography,  and  the 
possibility  of  'combination  printing,'  the  woik  was  sent  to  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  and  was  afterwards 
shown  and  fully  described  by  himself  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  6ui  of  April,  1858^  a  foil  report  appearing  in  the 
*  JoumaL'  Several  works  of  more  or  less  .ambitions  character,  aU 
distinguished  for  their  high  artistic  excellence,  quickly  followed, 
the  majority  of  them  being  shown  at  the  Society  s  annual  exhi- 
bitions, ending  with  the  Album  of  Studies  laid  on  the  table  in 
1873,  and  *  &rap8  of  Expression '  and  a  portrait  of  Gustave 
Dord  in  1874. 

"  A  paragraph  contained  in  Mr.  Bejlander's  communication  of 
1858  reads  now  like  a  prophecy  in  course  of  fulfilment  and  no 
apolo^  is  required  for  reproducmg  it  in  this  place :— *  I  believe 
(says  Bejlander)  a  time  wul  come,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when 
r«al  art  and  photography  will  go  hand  in  hand,  the  latter  as  a 
means  to  the  artistic  end.  It  cannot  be  otherwise :  photography 
is  but  '  the  holding  of  a  mirror  up  to  Nature ; '  and  the  mors 
thoroughly  a  mind  is  imbued  with  the  love  for,  and  a  discern- 
ment of,  the  true  in  art,  the  oftener  will  it  plume  and  refresh  itself 
at  the  fountain  of  its  inspiration,  and  draw  from  its  ample,  but 
to  many  hidden,  treasures.' 

"  For  several  years  past  Bejlander  resided  in  London,  where  be 
died,  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  88th  Middlesex  (Artists') 
Bifle  Voluntoer  Corps,  was  buried  with  militaiy  honours  at  ths 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  several  membeis  oi 
this  Society,  and  many  friends  who  mourn  his  loss." 
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Trb  second  popular  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  QnssB 
Street  Hall,  on  the  eveninff  of  Wedneeday,  the  17th  inst,  when 
therewas,  as  usual,  a  vsiy  laige  attendance. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  series  of  pietoies  iUustratiag  a 
tour  through  the  North  and  West  Highlands,  and  were  the  joint 
productions  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Valentine  of  Dundee, 
Mr.  Davies,  and  several  of  the  members  who  made  the  tour. 

The  Pbbsidbht  (Dr.  Thompeon).  in  introdnoiDg  the  leetarsr, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  said  that  he  thought  it  ridht  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunitv,  when  so  many  of  the  friends  of  the  society  weie  present^ 
to  call  general  attention  to  the  work  which  the  Society  was  dofasg. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings  held  for  the  parpoee  of  read- 
ing papers  on  photography  and  kindred  subjects,  and  eairying  oa 
discussions  from  which  much  (mutual  twnefit  was  derived,  Uieia 
were  during  the  summer  a  series  of  most  delightful  oat*4oor  meet- 
ings, when,  cameras  in^  hand,  the  members  roamed  over  hill  and 
due  iu  search  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beatitif  al ;  and  although 
they  might  not  alwavs  be  aMe  to  secure  all  they  could  wish  ta 
that  line,  they  never  failed  to  get  fresh  air,  necessary  exereiss,  and 
most  geoiil  social  companionship;  aad, as  a  aataral  conss^asaee, 
good  health  and  muen  hsppiaass.  Thoss  two  bmaehes  of  the 
ttoeiely's  operatioas  weia  carried  oa  at  eoopaiatively  UtUa  ooat ; 
but  U  was  diienat  with  the  third,  aad  osrtaialj  aot  tha  least 
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TEloAble,  p&rt  of  the  work  in  which  the  Socieiy  was  engaged— he 
aUaded  to  the  popular  meetings,  of  which  the  present  was  an 
oumple.  The  *' popular  evenings"  of  the  Edmborgh  Photo- 
graphic Society  had,  he  said,  become  an  institution  in  the  citj. 
Thejr  from  time  to  time  gave  gratuitonslj  to  many  hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  camera,  in  our  own  or  other  countries ;  and  by 
means  of  the  generally  interesting  lectures  which  accompanied 
those  exhibitions,  they  were  also  afforded  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  infortnation.  Those  popular  meetings,  it  would  be  very 
evident,  cost  a  |^od  deal  of  money,  and  the  Society  looked  to  the 
public  to  assist  m  finding  the  necessary  funds.  The  public  hitherto 
had  responded  veiy  well,  as  would  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  probably  two  hundred  of  what  he  might  call 
non-photographic  members ;  but  still  there  was  room  for  a  few 
hundreds  more ;  and  as  the  subscription  was  only  five  shillings 
per  annum,  he  hoped  that  the  Secretary  would  have  many  appli- 
cations from  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  who  were  willing  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot-box. 

Mr.  D  AVI  KB  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  in  which  he  stated 
tliat,  along  with  several  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  he 
resolved  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  North  and  West  Highlands, 
for  the  douole  purpose  of  shaking  the  city  dust  out  of  their 
brains,  and  gettmg  material  for  a  popular  evening.  They  left 
BSdinbnrgh  by  an  early  train,  arriving  in  Greenock  at  nine  o'clock, 
in  time  to  catch  the  lona  (that  prince  of  Scottish  steamers), 
which  quickly  and  pleasantly  carried  them  down  the  Clyde  to 
Rothesay,  and  through  the  far-famed  Kyles  of  Bute  to  Ardrishaig. 
Instead  of  following  the  usual  or  royal  route  to  Oban,  they  then 
diverged  to  Loch  Awe,  up  which  they  sailed  in  the  smallest  of 
small  steamers,' capable  of  dining  only  some  eight  at  a  time,  and 
they  were  seventeen.  After  a  &j  or  two  of  rest  and  work,  they 
next  passed  through  Glencoe  to  Fort  Willian\  and  Oorpach,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Highland  air  and  '*  mountain  dew,"  and  so  well 
pleased  do  they  seem  to  have  been  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
enjoyment,  that,  out  of  gratitude,  they  unanimously  carried  Ben 
Nevis  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  thus  proving  them 
to  have  been  a  set  of  "tight'uAs  "  (Pitens).  From  Corpach  their 
route  lay  through  the  &ledonian  Canal  to  the  famous  Falls  of 
Foyers,  and  thence  to  Inyefness.  In  the  Highland  capital  they 
enjoyed  themsehes  much,  and  secured  some  good  pictures,  and 

? proceeded  through  Culloden  Moor  to  Aberdeen.  They  were  not 
ortunate  enough  to  fiod  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  at  home,  but  made 
the  best  of  their  time  in  visiting  some  of  the  largest  granite  works 
in  the  world,  and  then  started  for  Balmoral.  Here,  of  course,  they 
wanted  to  try  their  plates ;  but,  having  omitted  to  get  the 
necessary  order,  they  were  somewhat  afraid  that  a  difficulty  might 
occur  with  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  gate  at  which  they 
wished  to  enter.  A  judicious  expenditure  of  flattery  and  whiskey, 
however,  proved  an  *'  open  sesame,'*  and  all  went  so  far  welL 
They  afterwards  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  even 
the  expenditure  mentioned,  as  any  ordinary  piece  of  writing  would 
have  answered  the  purpose,  the  old  lady  being  perfectly  innocent 
of  a  knowledge  of  me  art  of  caligraphy.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Braemar,  in  expectation  of  being  present  at  the  annual 
'*  gathering  "  which  has  made  that  pkce  famous,  but  found  that 
ihey  were  just  too  late  by  a  week,  and  had  to  content  themselves 
witn  a  picture  of  it,  which  was  shown  on  the  screen.    Here  some 

?leasant  days  were  spent^  and  some  excellent  pictures  secured, 
'he  return  home  was  through  the  heart  of  the  Grampians  by  the 
Suses  of  Cluny  and  Ulenshee,  the  first  halt  being  made  at 
lairgowrie.  Here  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
photographic  work^  but  the  the  loss  was  fully  compensated  for  by 
a  visit  to  see  the  national  drama  of  **  Cramond  Brig  '*  performed  in 
the  Theatre  Boyal,  a  canvas  erection,  which,  if  not  <)nito  up  to  the 
nsnal  mark,  had  at  least  the  great  qualification  of  bemg  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  where  thay  saw  the  company  feaJsting  on  a  real 
sheep's  head,  at  the  low  charge— not  for  a  share  of  the  feast,  but 
for  permission  to  the  boxes — of  three  pence  each.  From 
Blairgowrie  they  found  their  way  to  bonnie  Dundee,  where  some 
pictures  were  also  obtained,  and  thence  through  the  kingdom  of 
¥iie  back  once  more  to  Auld  Beekie,  very  much  delighted  with 
the  tour. 

The  pictures  were  unusually  fine,  and  elicited  the  almost 
continuous  applause  of  the  large  audience. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dobbie,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Davies,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Videntine  for  their 
•hare  of  the  pictures  sxhibited.  ......        .     .    . 


West  BimNG  of  Tobxshibb  Photogbafhio  Sooibtt. 

Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  1st  insi, 
Mr.  J.  W.  GouGH,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  numerous 
attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members :— Messrs. 
J.  Bottomley,  J.  Beldon,  W.  M  Arundale,  and  A.  Coe,  Bradford  ; 
Mr.  S.  S.  Priestley,  Huddersfield;  Messrs.  Wm.  Hnggon  and 
G.  A.  Huggon,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Wade,  J.  Whiteley,  and 
H.  Edmunds,  Hslifax ;  and  Mr.  Catford,  Ilfracombe. 

The  rule  announced  for  discussion — namely,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Society's  holding  exhibitions  and  offering  prizes  for  com- 
petition—then came  under  notice. 

Mr.  Smith  (Halifax)  suggested  that  the  woids  "the  Society 
ahali  offer  prizes  *'  be  altered  to  "  the  Society  mat/  offer  prizes.*' 

This  proposition  met  with  general  approval,  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent putting  the  rule  in  ite  amended  /orm,  it  was  unanimoudy 
carried. 

Mr.  J.  HowABTH  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  Wanning  Studios"*^ 
and  laid  on  the  table  a  large  diagram  of  his  heating  apparatus 
which  was  inspected  by  the  meml^rs  with  great  iiiterest.  , 

Mr.  Whitbley  stated  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  testifying 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  stove  and  its  great  heating  power,  as  he  had 
had  one  in  operation  for  some  time. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  member, 

Mr.  Howabth  said  that  his  apparatus  might  be  fitted  up  at  a 
cost  (roughly  estimatod)  of  about  three  guineas. 

A  communication,  for  members'  use  only,  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brunton,  Whitehaven,  "  On  the  Acceleration  of  Exposures,"  was 
then  read  by  the  Secretory. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  papers. 

Mr.  Gbbaves  having  kindly  consented  to  demonstrate  the 
development  of  carbon  prints  at  the  next  maeting,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


.• '' 
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FuKiNG  Albumbnizbo  Pafbb.— A  correspondent  who  has 
had  considerable  trouble  in  obtaining  rich,  brilliant  prints  from 
fine,  but  somewhat  thin  negatives,  having  adopted  onr  advice 
to  try  fuming,  has  been  singularly  successful,  his  prints  at  once 
becoming  rich  and  vigorous,  as  well  as  delicate.  He  says  :— 
"  L  write  to  thank  you  for  your  suggestion  (which  has  in  my 
case  proved  most  valuable)  that  I  should  fume  my  sensitised 
paper,  and  to  let  you  know  the  result.  Without  haying 
doctored  or  strengthened  my  silver  solution  (which  I  have 
always  carefully  kept  neutral),  or  wibhout  hayiog  iutensifled 
my  negatiyes,  I  can  now  get  satisfactory  prints  by  adopting 
(he  fuming  with  ammonia.  I  tried  the  experiment  without 
much  hope,  bat  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  almost  magical 
effect  which  the  ammonia  had  produced.  Instead  of  the 
disagreeable  foxy  red  which  has  always  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  printing-frame,  I  now  get  an  indescribably  rich  purple ; 
the  prints  appearing  bright  blue  in  the  early  stoges  of  printiog, 
and  gradually  changing  to  purple ;  the  shadows  bronzing  much 
more  than  is  the  case  with  paper  not  turned.  The  toning  and 
fixing  also  now  proceed  much  more  satisfactorily ;  but  in  the 
first  operation  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  jadge  the  right 
length  of  toning,  because  the  printe  are  of  so  fine  a  colour 
before  entering  the  tjning  bath  that  they  appear  more  toned 
than  is  really  the  case." 

West  Biding  of  Yobkshibb  Photogbiphic  Sooibtt. — 
The  next  meeting  of  the  abore  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
1st  of  March,  at  7'30  p.m.,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Bradford. 

Abt  Union  of  the  Photogbaphebs'  Benetolent  Asso- 
ciation.— A  circular  ha4  been  issued  by  the  Association  in 
explanation  of  the  postponement  of  drawing.  It  seems  that 
some  misunderstending  of  the  reply  to  an  application  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  permission  has  arisen,  and  after  handbills 
and  tickets  had  been  issued,  and  the  co-operation  of  agents 
solicited,  nearly  8,000  ticketo  having  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  into  the  London  and  County  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Photographers'  Benevolent  Association,  "  at  the  last  moment 
the  Secretory  received  a  letter  threatening  proceedings  from  a 
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■olidtor,  instraeted  either  by  an  informer  or  b j  a  riral  art 
union.  On  the  reoeipt  of  thig  letter,  legal  advice  was  obtained, 
and  ander  that  advice  the  drawing  was  postponed.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  obtain  a  Royal  Charter.  In  the  meantime 
the  Board  ot  Management  ask  the  indulgence  of  ticket  holders, 
with  the  assnrance  that  the  drawing  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given  by  advertisement  in 
4he  Photooraphio  I^rws  and  Britiih  Journal  of  Photography 
and  by  circular  to  agents.  The  Secretary  also  begs  to  state 
that  the  agents  are  not  to  blame  for  having  sold  the  tickets,  as 
they,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  no  hitch 
in  the  proceedings,  and  they  were.desirons  of  aiding  a  bene, 
volent  scheme.  Ticket  holders  who  object  to  wait  a  short  time 
for  the  necessary  preliminaries  in  obtaining  a  charter  will  have 
their  money  returned  by  the  Secretary  on  receipt  of  tickets. 
In  conclusion,  tue  Secretary  tenders  his  sincere  apology  to 
agents  who  have  bqen  inconvenienced  by  their  share  in  the 
Bide  of  tickets,  and  trusts  that  the  explanation  (which  conld 
not  be  issued  earlier  for  certain  reasons)  will  be  sufficient  to 
exonerate  them  with  their  ticket  holders." 

Blbachbd  Shellac. — To  produce  good,  white  lac,  proceed 
as  follows :  —  DissoWe  in  alcohol  a  quantity  of  orange  shellac; 
to  this  add  bone-dust  (groand  very  line)  until  you  have  a  thin 
paste.  This  mixture  allow  to  stand  several  days  exposed 
to  the  iuU  action  of  direct  sunlight,  shaking  repeatedly  and 
thoroughly  all  the  time.  When  the  shellac  solution  appears 
bleached  enough,  filter  into  a  bottle  through  a  paper  filter  the 
liquM  poition.  If  it  does  not  filter  clear  the  first  time,  pass  it 
through  again. —  Western  Fhotographie  Newt, 
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Okx  Whose  Ambition  is  to  Excel.— So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  plate  received,  the  ooatiag  of  gelatine  is  soarCbly  thick 
enough,  and  the  exposure  has  been  insuffloient  to  produce  a  well- 
defined  impression.  But  you  must  be  prepared,  m  undertaking 
a  new  trade,  to  meet  with  many  difBoulties,  which  must  be  worked 
through  b^  personal  effort  and  patience.  The  business  of  a 
lithographic  printer  ^nerally  requires  an  apprentioeship,  and 
photo*collographio  printing  requires  much  of  the  same  skill,  with 
much  snperadaed.  When  you  have  got  a  perfect  plate,  the  task 
of  '*  inking  nu,"  to  get  it  into  a  satiafaotory  working  condition, 
requires  much  skill  and  patience,  alternate  sponging  with  water, 
and  inking  with  the  roller  many  timen,  being  required  beliore  the 

Itlate  is  in  a  condition  to  prim  satisfactorily.  The  ink  used  it 
ithographio  ink,  not  ordinary  printers'  ink.  We  have  given 
recipes  tor  the  preparation  of  the  ink  several  times*  Jl  litko- 
mphio  roller  made  of  leather,  or  one  covered  with  india-rubber, 
IS  used. 

J.  W.  Dawboh. — The  best  lens  for  a  pocket  apparatus  would  be  a 
single  stereoBopic  lens,  which  would,  of  course,  produce  a  picture 
thne  or  four  inches  square  very  perfeotlv.  2.  Such  a  lens  may 
be  obtained  for  the  price  you  name.  3.  Any  good  dry  pUtes  will 
answer  lor  the  purpose,  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  working  of 
bromo-gelatine  plates,  they  will  answer  w^. 

J.  C.  B.  (Sydney). — We  have  not  had  much  personal  experience  of 
the  printing  of  oopies  of  engravings  in  line  in  carbon ;  but  we 
can  readily  conceive  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the  difficulty 
you  mention  might  be  experienced,  as  there  is  less  material  to 
hold  together  than  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  tint.  One  mode 
of  reducing  the  difficulty  would  be,  for  such  subjects,  to  adopt  the 
single  transfer  system.  Another  would  be  to  give  toe  glass  plate 
a  preliminsrv  coating  of  india-rubber,  and  in.  transferring  allow 
this  film  to  leave  the  glass  and  remain  as  a  permanent  coating  to 
the  print.  It  is  very  likelv  that  a  tissue  specially  prepared  would 
answer  beat  for  your  dry  climate ;  an  extra  proportion  of  sugar, 
or  a  trace  of  glycerine,  would  probably  make  it  tougher  and  more 
suitable  than  the  tissue  prepared  tot  the  hun^id  climate  of 
Eofcland. 

Bbdfokd,  Lbxxrb,  and  Co.— The  small  yellowish  white  spots  on 
prints  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  not  always  easy  to  trace, 
especially  so  when  the  complete  history  of  the  case  is  unknown. 
The  presence  of  impurities  in  the  mounting  board  or  mounting 
paper  will  cause  sucn  spots,  as  will  slso  the  fermentation  of  the 
paste,  ftc.,  used  for  mounting.  Minute  bubbles  forminfr  on  the 
surface  of  the  print  whilst  in  the  hypo,  preventing  perfect  fixation, 
will  cause  such  spots,  and  these  do  not  always  pecome  manifest 
until  some  time  aherwards.    Soi^ietimes  imperfection  in  the  albn- 


menised  paper  will  cause  such  spot^  especially  if  it  be  old  and 
have  been  kept  in  a  damp  place.    Contact  with  bronxe  powder 
used  for  '*  gold  *'  printing  wifl  camie  %u^  sppts^    «    «    .    ••••*• 
WiLHELM.— -The  best  plan  will  be  tr)*oemmu&i^(to>i&  M.JbnMI 


W.  B.  P.  O. — As  a  rule,  eoual  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol 
answer  well  for  diluting  collodion  for,  ordinary  purposes.  For  large 
plates  it  is  well — especially  in  hot  weather — to  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  the  exact, proportion  being  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  collodion  and  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

Afro. — A  good  half-plate  negative  will  answer  very  well  for  enlarg* 
Ing  purposes.  The  extent  of  enlargement  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  lens  from  the  subject,  and  the  distance  of  the  sensitive  i^late 
from  the  lens.  If,  fur  instance,  you  wish  to  enlarge  the  original 
six  times,  with  a  lens  eight  incnes  focus,  the  camera  must  extend 
to  allow  fifty-six  inches  between  the  lens  and  ground  glass,  and 
the  distance  between  the  lens  and  object  ten  incnes. 

C.  R. — We  do  not  know  any  medical  man  m  London  who  has  given 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  of  photographers ;  indeed,  as  we 
itated,  all  to  whom  we  have  ever  mentioned  the  subject  have 
ignored  the  idea  of  any  such  special  tendency  existing.  See  a 
letter  in  the  present  number.  Dr.  Oeorge  Johnson,  of  11,  Savile 
Bow,  has  made  the  study  of  Bright*  s  disease  a  snecaalilnr,  and 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  generally,  we  believe.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  receiving  details  of  the  experiments  you  mention. 

F.  W.  Retvolds. — We  are  glad  that  you  find  that  fuming  meets 
your  difflcaUy.  .  The  print  you  send  is  certainly  very  fine  indeed. 
With  fuming  it  is  manifest  that  your  negative  is  just  right.    The 
probable  reason  that  fuming  is  so  compamtively  little  practised  in 
this  country  arises  out  of  the  character  of  the  negatives  produced. 
As  a  rule,  the  negatives  are  intense  and  brilliant  enough  to  give 
vigwous  prints  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  printing  prevailing. 
Fuming  renders  the  paper  more  sensitive,  and  secures  more  riok 
end  vigorous  prints.    It  is  therefore  especially  valuable  with  a 
certain  class  of  negatives.    With  the  same  paper  unfumed,  and  a 
negative  which  permitted  very  deep  printiag  in  the  shadows  with> 
out  becoming  too  deep  in  the  ngnts,  you  would  also  secure 
vigorous  i^rints.    But,  as  a  generanrule,  we  recommend  fuming 
as  possessing  many  advantages.     The  paper  in  question  is  pro- 
bably somewhat  acid  from  the  use  oi  ubumen  in  a  state  of 
fermentation. 
T.  J.  A. — With  the  space  at  your  disposal — that  is,  thirty  feet 
from  north  to  south,  and  fourteen  feet  from  east  to  west— you 
may  seeure  good  lighting.    The  building  will  be,  of  course,  a 
ridgre-roof ,  and  you  will  have  glass  on  both  sides.    As  a  rule,  it 
ift  probable  you  will  find  the  light  ftom  the  east  side  suit  yonr 
purpose  best ;  but  you  con  change  it  at  your  convenience.    By 
placing  the  background  across  the  comer  of   the   room*  and 
inclining  the  sitter  to  tlie  north,  you  can  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
north  light. 
L.  li. — We  cannot  with  ^priety  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
various  lenses  by  name  m  this  column.    We  have  never  seen  flare 
produced  by  the  lens  you  name,  and  it  is  one  which  would  be  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  you  name.    The  old-fashioned  lenses  you 
name  will  give  good  oeflnition  over  a  limitsd  srea ;  but  none  of 
them  will  give  good  definition  with  a  very  wide  angle.    2.  Much 
depends  on  the  subjects.    If  you  wish  to  take  merely  the  head 
and  bust  for  enlargement,  a  good  portrait  lens  of  the  old  form 
will  answer  well ;  but  if  you  require  definition  over  a  portion  of 
the  figure,  then  one  of  the  modern  lenses  with  flatter  field  will 
answer  better. 
B.  P.— We  should  regard  the  process  as  better  suited  to  a  popular 
taste  easily  pleased  with  a  pretty  picture  than  to  a  cultivated  taste 
with  a  true  feeling  for  art.    At- best,  the  result  would  not  be  a 
specimen  of  good  art.    Water  colours  are  used ;  the  coloured  var- 
nishes are  probably  a  French  preparation.    We  do  not  know  theni . 
2.  The  pi(j^ments  used  for  retouching  a  carbon  print  in  mono- 
chrome must  necessarily  vary  with  Um  tone  of  the  print,  aild  the 
mimufacturers  of  the  tissue  must  of  necessity  have  an  advantage 
in  usinff  precisely  the  same  pigments.    As  this  artists  thejrengai^e 
are  prooaDly  constantly  employed  upon  the  work,  they  gain  expe- 
rience, which  will  enable  them  to  excel ;  so  that  even  if  ^our  skill 
be  equal,  your  results  might  naturally  be  somewhat  infenor.    We 
do  not  see  how  we  can  help  you  in  such  a  matter. 
IxioN. — ^You  do  not  state  any  particulars  as  to  the  sise  6f  studio. 
A  good  general  plan  would  be  a  studio  with  ridae-roof,  S6  feet 
long,  10  wide,  13  feet  at  ridge,  7  feet  at  eaves.    North  side  snd 
root  glass,  except  6  feet  at  each  end*    Both  ends  opaque.    SoQth 
side  and  roof  8  or  9  feet  opaone  at  each  end,  rest  glasa.    Side 
lights  coming  to  within  about  20  inches  of  the  floor. 
Q.  W.  P. — Bach  possesses  merits,  but  we  should  prefer  No.  5. 
M.D.,  in  a  kind  and  complimentary  Utter,  confirms  our  remarks  on 
the  diseases  of  photographers.    He  menti  >ns  that  diabetes  Is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.    We  are  aware  that 
it  is  considered  by  many  radly  a  disease  of  <he  nervous  system : 
but  whilst  it  involves  the  whole  system,  it  is  commonly  regarded 
as  especially  connected  with  the  kidneys,  as  its  special  manifesta- 
tion .IS  found  in  the  discharge  of  sugar  by  these  organs.    H.D. 
also  msotions  that  atkummuriat  or  mschargn  of  albumen  by  the 
kidneys,  may  sometimes  be  a  temporary  symptom,  and  dots  not 
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PflOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE   STUDIO. 

A  Photoghaphic  Vocabulary—Tiie  B£L6Ian  Photo- 
ORAPHic  Association — A  Novel  Photogbaphic  Estab- 
lishment. 

A  Photographic  Vocabulary. — ^It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
wo  could  re-modol  our  .photographic  vocabulary  to  some 
extent  Take  the  words  positive  and  negative,  for 
instance  :  they  are  capital  words  in  their  wary,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  at  times  mean  exactly  what  we  want 
to  express,  and  then  we  are  driven  to  employ  such  names 
as  cliche,  transparency,  diapositive,  and  all  sorts  of  expres- 
sions. It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  we  had  the  word  clichd 
in  our  language,  or  followed  the  French  example  of  having 
something  in  our  vocabulary  which  means  a  transparency 
only,  such  as  yields  an  impression  by  printing  through, 
whether  the  result  be  positive  or  negative.  We  have  now 
to  employ  positive  cliches  so  often,  for  one  process  or 
another,  .that  their  production  is  at  present  very  wide- 
spread ;  and,  in  referring  to  them,  one  is  often  tempted 
to  call  them  positive-negatives  at  the  moment,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  ordinary  negatives.  Again,  we  are  given 
to  talking  about  reversed  negatives  and  reversed  positives, 
which  seems  something  of  a  contradiction  at  first  sight, 
although  a  photographer,  of  course,  knows  well  enough 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms.  In  describing  our  manipula- 
tions, too,  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  how  to  render  matters 
clearly;  how  to  distinguish  between  the  silver  b^ath  for 
dipping  plates,  and  the  silver  bath  for  exciting  paper ;  and 
how  to  name  the  dark  slide  and  shutter  correctly.  Again, 
in  lenses,  we  call  the  whole  combination  of  glasses  a  lens ; 
and  when  it  is  directed  to  unscrew  the  back  or  front  of 
8  lens,  the  pupil  is  just  as  likely  to  err  in  the  matter  as 
not ;  whereas,  if  we  had  a  distinctive  name  for  the 
separate  lenses,  in  the  same  way,  pretty  well,  as  in  micro- 
scopes, &c.,  calling  the  glass  nearest  the  object  the  object- 
glass,  and  that  one  nearest;  the  eye  the  eye-piece,  no 
difficulty  whatever  could  arise  in  the  matter.  Jt  is  the 
same  in  giving  directions  about  wet  and  dry  collodion 
plates :  one  never  knows  whether,  for  instance,  pFate 
signifies  the  ^lass  and  sensitive  film  together,  or  the  glass 
alone ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  read  through  the 
context  of  a  paper  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion.  One  of 
these  days,  perhaps,  we  may  have  a»  dictionary  of  photo- 
graphic terms  which  will  set  all  these  doubtful  matters  at 
rest  for  us. 

The  Belgian.  Photographic  Association, — ^The  new  Belgian 
Photographic  Association  has  begun  life  vigorously 
enough,  and  we  sincerely  trust  it  may  continue  its  energetic 
measures  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Its  Bulletin^  which  is 
issued  monthly,  is  quite  a  budget  in  its  way.  Professor 
G.  de  Vylder,  Professor  of  Photography  at  the  Ghent 
Industrial  College,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Association, 
being  evidently  its  chief  supporter.  Some  capital  original 
papers  have  already  appeared,  as  our  readers  are  aware  ; 
for  we  have  deemed  them  important  enough  to  translate  and 
reprint  in  full  in  these  columns.  Besides  these  communica- 
tions, one  special  feature  of  the  new  journal  is  to  give  full 
abstracts  from  all  the  principal  photographic  iournais  of 
the  day — French,  German,  Italian,  and  English — as  they 
appear,  giving  a  digest  of  each  number  as  it  comes  out.  As 
w  3  have,  too,  already  acquainted  our  readers,  the  Belgian 
Association  propose  to  organise  an  exhibition  this  summer 
in  Brussels,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  of.  which 
M.  Kommelaere  will  be  secretary.  This  gentleman,  we 
may  mention  by  the  way,  is  just  now  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  Captain  Abney^s  excellent  handbook  of 
photography,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Association ;  and  this  fact  we 
mention  with  some  pleasure,  as  it  shows  the  esteem  in 
whicb  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  scientific  photographers 


in  this  countiy  is  held  by  our  French-speaking  neighbours. 
Respecting  the  exhibition,  which  opens  In  July  next,  our 
readers  have  already  learnt  something ;  but  we  may  repeat, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
announcement  in  our  columns  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the 
address  of  the  secretary  at  Brussels  is  44,  Rue  de  Namor, 
and  that  applications  for  space  should  not  be  made  by 
intending  exhibitors  later  than  the  Ist  May. 

A  Novel  Photographic  Establishment, — ^News  comes  from 
San  Francisco  of  a  very  original  kind  of  photographic 
gallery  which  is  destined  to  float  down  the  whole  course  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  named,  after  Its  owner,  the  **  Dore- 
mus  Floating  Photographic  Gallery,"  and  it  is,  seemingly, 
on  e  of  the  boldest  speculations  that  has  ever  floated.  About 
eighteen  feet  broad  by  seventy-six  feet  long,  it  appeare  a 
veritable  Noah's  ark,  and  it  contains,  besides  reception 
rooms  for  visitors,  studio,  and  dark  room,  three  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  stove,  &c.  It  is  Mr.  Doremus'  idea  to  float  slowly 
down  the  monarch  of  rivers  as  far  as  the  Gulf,  and  to  stop 
awhile  at  every  interesting  spot  where  mighty  views  of 
the  scenery  will  be  secured,  while  at  the  same  time  any 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  they  so  desire  it,  will 
be  at  liberty  to  have  their  portraits  taken  on  board.  The 
proprietor  estimates  that  the  journey  from  the  source  to 
the  outflow  will  take  him  something  like  five  years,  and 
during  this  period  he  hopes  to  secure  a  fine  collection  of 
scenes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  neighbourhood,  such  as 
will  constitute  a  grand  record  of  the  mighty  river.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  craft  and  fitting  has  been  estimated  at 
three  thousand  dollars,  so  that  a  large  return  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  preliminary  cost  of  the  enterprise.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Doremus*  speculation  may  turn  out  a  remunera- 
tive one,  but  we  should  suggest  operating  as  little  as 
possible  on  board  ship,  for  with  the  best  mooring  available, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  shaking  of  the  apparatus  or 
model  on  a  floating  structure. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XIX. 

CurriNQ  AND  Mounting. 

There  is  no  part  of  photographic  printing  that  is  more 
diflicult,  or  shows  more  the  taste,  skill;  and  worth  of  a 
photographic  printer,  than  this  simple  (?)  process  (as  it  is 
called  by  some)  of  "catting  the  prints."  Many  have 
been  the  prints  that  have  been  rmned  in  the  trimming, 
that  were  otherwise  good.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a 
print  that  was  brilliant  and  most  beautifully  toned  if  it 
had  been  ruined  in  cutting? 

I  have  often  been  surprised  that  prints,  which  are  so 
beautiful  in  other  respects,  should  be  so  abominably  cut 
out  as  some  have  been  that  I  have  seen,  when,  at  a  glance 
at  the  prints,  we  could  see  that,  with  this  exception,  the 
printer  thoroughly  understood  his  business,  for  even  upon 
the  closest  examination  of  it,  before  it  was  even  burnished, 
we  could  not  see  either  weakness  or  coarseness  of  the 
paper  in  the  slightest  degree,  too  much  bronzing  in  the 
shadows,  lack  of  brilliancy,  printed  neither  too  dark  nor 
too  light,  toned  so  finely  that  we  cannot  criticise  it  a 
particle,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  print  was  a  perfect  gem, 
with  this  exception. 

We  will  pause  here  a  moment  and  consider.  Un- 
doubtedly all  of  those  parts  of  this  print  which  show 
workmanship  were  done  by  a  workman— an  excellent  one, 
too,  at  that— whereas  the  trimming,  which  certainly  does 
not  show  workmanship,  was  most  probably  not  done  by  a 
workman,  but  by  one  who  was  not  well  learned;  most 
probably  by  a  boy,  or  a  very  careless  assistant  printer. 

It  has  very  often  been  said,  and  I  myself  have  heard  the 
expression  several  times,  that  "anyone  can  trim  prints 
who  has  been  in  a  printing-room  two  days ;"  and  1  must 
here  beg  leave  to  differ,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  takes 
years  iustead  of  days  to  trim  them  as  tihey  shottld  be ;  and 
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it  is  owing  to  the  belief  of  nuuij  photographera  in  the 
qnoUtion  I  hare  abore  cited  that  the  almost  inexpe- 
nenced  help  is  told  to  trim  the  prints  (so  as  to  keep  them 
bos^,  joa  nofr  I),  while  the  foreman  prinUnr  and  ma  ex- 
peneaoed  assistants  are  printing,  &&,  with  only  this  adWce 
(synd  often  not  that),  *'  to  be  sore  and  hare  the  nose  or 
month  come  in  the  centre  of  the  print.*^  This  part  of  the 
workshoold  be  entrosted  onljto  an  experienced  person 
with  a  correct  eye  and  good  judgment  as  to  the  efFect 
required  im  the  finished  picture. 

In  the  catting  of  the  prints  there  are  a  rariety  of  rules 
to  be  observed  which  tend  towards  the  prints'being  pro- 
perly cut)  and,  although  it  is  in  tome  cases  almost  utterly 
uapossible  to  gire  rules  that  will  reach  them,  not  knowing 
the  ff^le,  &c.,  of  the  prints,  as  almost  erery  operator 
poses  differently,  ret  a  rery  great  number  of  cases  can  be 
■it  by  the  rules  which  will  be  given  below. 

The  implements,  &c.,  that  are  usedjin  cutting  the  prints 
are :— One  large  plate  glass,  10  by  12  inches  in  size,  for 
cutting  the  print  upon,  and  in  case  tou  cannot  obtain  a 
plate  glass^  a  thick,  level,  ordinary  glass  of , the  same  size 
win  answer ;  one  wf letstone ;  one  Kobinson*s  photograph 
trimmer;*  one  pair  of  laige  shears;  one  sboemaker*s 
knife ;  one  glass,  size  7{  by  9}  inches,  for  cutting  8  by  10 
prints ;  two  4-4  glasses,  one  6^  by  8^  inches  (for  ordinary 
4-4  mounts),  and  one  6  by  8  inches  (for  prints  that  are  to 
be  moimted  on  lithographic  mounts) ;  one  oval  4-4  brass 
mat  guide,  size  of  opening  5}  by  7|  inches ;  two  imperial 
size  glasses,  one  4  by  5|  inches,  which  is  the  size  generally 
used,  and  one  4|  by  6  inches,  which  is  used  when  an  impe- 
rial glass  is  wanted  a  little  larger  for  ^special  cases ;  one 
cabinet  glass,  size  2}  by  4^  inches ;  two  cartes-de-visite 
glasses,  size  2^  by  3|  inches,  which  is  the  ordinary  size, 
and  one  2}  by  3}  mches,  which  is  made  larger  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  imperial  When  the  latter  class  is 
used  the  prints  should  have  been  printed  upon  large  card 
pieces,  as  the  pieces  that  are  obtained,  as  has  been  shown 
on  a  previous  page,  are  a  trifle  small  for  the  last-named 
glass.  If  printers  wish  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  small 
card  pieces  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  will  then  have  to 
have  their  card-glasses  shorter. 

Have  places  for  these  things,  and  always  keep  them  in 
their  places,  except,  of  course,  when  in  u^e.  Prints  larger 
than  8  by  10  incnes  are  very  seldom  cut,  either  before 
finishing  or  after,  for  they  are  mounted  upon  plain  <*  Xo.  1 
Extra  **  card  joard,,size  of  said  cardboard  varying  according 
to  the  intended  size  of  the  prints,  and  covered  with  either 
oval,  square,  or  arch-top  mats,  and  framed  with  the  mats 
placed  next  to  them. 

Although  these  large  prints  are  not  cut  to  any  parti- 
cular size  before  toning,  tney  are  trimmed,  and  their  edges 
cut  cleanly,  so  that  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  tear  in  the 
water  during  the  future  operations  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  go  through.  In  many  calleries  the  4-4  prints  are 
not  cat  to  any  particular  size,  but  trimmed  as  the  larger 
prints  are,  and  mats  are  also  placed  over  them  when  they 
are  about  to  be  framed. 

Considerable  saving  can  be  made  as  regards  the  expense 
of  a  mat  every  time  a  print  is  framed,  if  the  prints  are  cut 
to  the  exact  size  and  style  before  toning,  as  ia  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  common  carte.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  cut 
yonr4-4 prints  either  oval  or  square  before  toning,  the  prints 
could  then  be  mounted  upon  your  4-4  cardboard  which 
was  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  you  can 
save  considerable  money  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  by 
so  doing,  of  couise,  in  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  the  photographer  has.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  mounts  prepared 
especially  for  the  purpose,  for  if  the  prints  were  mounted 
upon  the  plain  cardboard,  and  no  mat  placed  over  them 
when  framed,  the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  pleasing. 

(7o  be  continnitd.) 
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WARMING  STUDIOS. 

BT  JOHX  HOWARTH.* 

From  what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  the  practice  of 
photography  1  have  found  that  the  want  of  a  proper  sys* 
tem  of  warming  and  ventilating  studios  is  seriouiBly  felL 
My  purpose  in  &is  paper  ia  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  oest  means  of  accomplishing  that  most  dearable 
object— a  studio  properly  warmed  and  property  ventilated^ 
Every  part  of  the  room  should  be  equal,  or  nearly  eqaal« 
in  temperature  ;  all  the  air  in  the  room  should  be  coti» 
stantly  changed  ;  and  the  foul  air  and  deleterious  gas^ 
always  generated  in  such  stmctntes,  should  be  got  rid  of 
as  they  are  formed,  and  give  place  to  a  constant  supfAy  of 
fresh,  pure  ain 

There  are  three  modes  of  warming  studios  usually 
adopted,  to  all  of  which,  on  vanous  grounds,  I  strongly 
object.  I  purpose  now  to  point  out  a  plan  which  will  be 
found  to  be  better,  cleaner,  healthier,  and  cheaper  than 
any  or  the  best  of  the  three. 

The  Open  Fireplace  SyeUm. — ^This  is  objectionable  in  a 
studio  on  account  of  its  not  acting  uniformly  all  'over  the 
room ;  although  by  stopping  up  all  crevices  for  the  inlet 
of  cold  air  you  can  raise  the  room  to  a  considerable  tem- 
perature, yet  the  heat  is  oppreasive  and  ttnbealthy  on 
account  of  the  foul  air  not  being  replaced  by  fresh  oxy* 
genised  air.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fresh  air  which 
enters  in  any  case  to  supply  the  fire  being  colder  and 
heavier  than  the  air  already  in  the  room  lies  at  the  bottom 
in  a  distinct  stratum,  and  as  it  becomes  heated  near  the  fire 
passes  away  up  the  chimney,  taking  with  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  from  the  fire,  thereby  causing  great 
waste  of  fuel.  Cold  draughts,  smoke,  and  the  photo- 
grapher's great  enemy,  dust,  always  attends  the  open -fire 
system. 

Ihe  Close  Stove  System, — In  a  studio  warmed  by  a  close 
stove  there  are  neither  draughts  nor  smoke,  and  compa- 
ratively little  dust,  therefore  several  of  the  diaadvantages 
of  an  open  fire  are  obviated.  There  ia,  however,  one 
diaadvantage  under  which  it  laboura  which  is  of  great 
importance,  viz.,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  air 
reaches  the  stove,  and,  being  usuallv  made  of  cast  iion, 
the  heated  surface  acta  very  injuriously  upon  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  rendering  it  un- 
fit for  breathing,  and  frequently  causing  headaches  and 
other  unpleasant  sensations  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  gases  given  off  by  all  heated 
cast-iron  surfaces  in  contact  with  fire. 

The  third  system — that  of  hot  water  circulating  through 
pipes— ia  used  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  although  less  ob- 
jectionable on  many  grounds  than  the  other  two,  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  principal  of  these  are,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  apparatus,  the  expense  of  fixing,  the  chances  of 
water  freezing  and  burstmg  pipes,  th3  constant  liability 
of  leaking  from  the  pipes,  joints,  &c.,  and  the  great  length 
of  time  required  to  keep  the  fire  going  before  any  effect  of 
warmth  is  produced,  and  consequent  loss  of  fuel.  On  this 
point  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating 
that  only  half  the  heat  of  combustion  is  applied  to  use  by 
any  mode  of  wanning  by  water. 

The  system  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention  as 
the  one  I  adopt  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  photographer  of  any  hitherto  used.  The  in- 
troduction  of  the  George's  calorigen— with  which  all 
resders  of  the  photographic  journals  will  be  familiar — is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  falls  very  far  short  of  rea- 
lising the  full  capabilities  of  the  system. 

I  may  here  tell  you  that  warming  rooms  to  very  high 
temperatures  has  been  my  closest  study  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  result  of  that  experience  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  stove  for  small  rooms,  and  of  a  furnace  and 
apparatus  for  large  rooms  and  public  buildings,  which  em- 
body all  that  can  be  doue  in  securing  the  advantages  to  be 
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derived  from  an  abnndant  supply  of  fresh,  pare  air,  with 
the  benefit  of  utilisiDg  the  heat  of  combostion  to  its  fullest 
extent,  in  their  appUoation  to  warming  and  ventilating 
purposes. 

I  was  led  to  the  idea  of  their  suitability  for  warming 
studios  from  having,  some  time  ago,  come  into  possession 
of  a  gallery  of  my  own.  Putting  in  one  of  my  stoves  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  experience  in  its  use  ever  since, 
and  I  would  not  now  like  to  be  without  it.  I  believe  that 
an  abundance  of  pure,  dry  air  is  what  the  photographer 
most  requires  for  every  part  of  his  premises,  and  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  better  for  his  health,  better  for  his 
comfort  and  pleasure,  and  better  for  his  business.  If  he 
take  up  his  cloth  or  leather  to  wipe  Ids  glass  previous  to 
coating  a  negative,  what  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  find 
it  almost  saturated  with  moisture?  The  glasses  them- 
selves, if  cleaned  some  time  beforehand,  are  found  to  be 
coated  with  a  film  of  moisture,  which  is  a  prolific  source 
of  streaks,  and  the  films  slip  off  in  washing  under  the  tap. 
All  these  annoyances  disappear  like  magic  under  the  in- 
fluence of  warm,  dry  air.  The  cloths  are  found  crisp  and 
dry,  and,  if  the  glass  for  the  negative  be  held  for  a 
moment  over  the  stove  just  previous  to  coating,  there  will 
be  no  such  thiiig  as  the  film  dancing  off  the  plate,  or  even 
of  driving  it  off  with  reasonable  usage. 

In  speaking  of  dry  air,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  air  is  ab- 
solutely dry,  but  that  there  is  no  visible  moisture  in  the 
room,  air  having  the  property  of  taking  moisture  in  pro- 
portion as  it  increases  in  temperature.  Thus,  at  a  low 
temperature,  this  capacity  is  very  small,  but  it  is  rapidly 
increased  as  the  temperature  is  elevated.  Then  any  damjp- 
ness  or  moisture  ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the  warmed  air 
(for  instance,  a  sponge  with  water)  takes  up  the  moisture 
and  holds  it  in  solution.  You  can  test  this  by  taking  a 
tumbler  of  cold  liquid  or  a  looking-glass  into  tt  room 
heated  up  to  two  or  three  hundred  degrees  with  what  you 
suppose  to  be  dry  air,  and  you  will  find  the  cold  surface 
immediately  covered  with  a  film  of  moisture.  However, 
if  at  any  time  the  air  be  thought  to  be  too  dry  it  can  easily 
be  altered  by  placing  water  in  a  receptacle  prepared  for  it 
in  the  stove,  or  by  &cing  a  small  fountain  of  spray  inside 
a  glass  vessel  in  a' convenient  part  of  the  room  or  studio. 
The  effect  would  be  both  ornamental  and  very  refreshing 
and  agreeable  when  the  room  was  warm. 

An  arrangement  can  be  easily  fitted  at  the  top  of  the 
stove  to  receive  wet  negatives  as  they  are  made,  where 
thev  will  dry  without  trouble  or  care,  and  keep  warm 
ready  for  varnishing  at  any  convenient  opportunity.  The 
operator  will  find  it  the  quickest,,  cleanest,  and  least 
troublesome  means  of  varnishing  he  can  possibly  employ. 
Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  ventilator, 
both  for  winter  use  with  fire,  and  for  summer  use  without 
fire.  If  the  cold  air  to  supply  the  stove  be  taken  from  a 
cellar  or  other  cool  place  it  will  aid  very  materially  in 
modifying  the  hij^h  temperature  which  usually  exists  in  all 

flass  structures  in  hot  weather.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
eeping  baths,  chemicals,  and  everything  in  order,  as  you 
can  have  a  summer  temperature,  with  a  full  supply  of 
fresh  air,  all  the  year  round. 

I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  cry 
down  heated  air  as  an  objectionable  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  but  I  have  found  that  the  various  theories  put  forth 
do  not  hold  good  in  practice.  The  evils  complained  of  do 
not  apply  to  air  which  is  constantly  changed  in  the  process 
of  heating,  but  only  when  the  same  air  is  heated  over  and 
over  again.  I  have  often  proved  that  air  can  be  raised  to 
vtry  high  temperatures  without  being  vitiated.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  instances  of  persons  suffering  from  con- 
g  stion  of  the  lungs,  and  other  disorders  of  the  respiratory 
oigans,  relieved  at  once  oji  entering  a  room  warmed  in  this 
manner.  I  claim  this  as  a  point  of  superiority  over  every 
other  form  of  stove— that,  however  hot  it  may  be  in  the 
room,  ventilation  goes  on  in  the  same  ratio.  The  hotter  the 
■toT»  the  quicker  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and,  however 


warm  the  room  may  be  rand  I  have  often  tested  it  at 
very  high  temperatures),  tnere  is  no  feeling  of  oppressive- 
ness through  the  want  of  purity  of  the  air.  lliw  result  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied. I  leave  all  stoves  made  either  wholly  or  in  part  of 
cast  iron  out  of  the  question  entirely,  as  it  is  only  from  a 
surface  of  best  wrought  iron  that  good  results  can  be  got ; 
and  I  hold  that  no  system  of  warming  can  be  correct  that 
does  not  secure  a  regular  and  uniform  change  of  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  room  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at 
regular  intervals. 

Taking  the  calori^en  as  the  best  stove  in  the  market,  I 
assume  the  points  of  difference  to  be  greatly  in  my  favour. 
First,  I  can  warm  a  much  larger  area  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel.  Second,  the  air  is  in  greater  volume  and 
purer.  Third,  where  the  conditions  of  the  structure  of 
the  building  will  admit  of  it,  I  can  warm  two  or  three  room 
as  easily  as  one,  and  from  the  same  stove.  Fourth  (which  is 
of  paramount  importance),  it  will  not  cost  above  half  the 
price. 

In  reference  to  the  first  and  second. of  these  points,  I 
may  say  that  the  passage  for  air  is  much  too  contracted  in 
thecalorigen  stove,  and  has  to  strike  too  many  points  of 
heated  surface  before  it  can  discharge  itself  into  tne  room. 
If  you  take  a  sketch  of  that  stove,  you  will  see  that  the 
air  passage  is  formed  of  a  pipe  which,  after  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  fire,  is  made  into  a  double  coil, 
the  end  of  which  is  terminated  at  the  top  of  the  stove. 
Now  the  air  in  its  passage  through  this  coiled  pipe  is  com- 
pelled to  strike  so  many  points  of  heated  sunace  that  it 
must  of  necessity  become  superheated,  and  consequently, 
to  some  extent,  vitiated.  My  stove  is  made  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  principle  that  air  should  only  strike  the 
heated  surface  once,  and  then  come  off  into  the  room; 
and,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  the  stove 
becomin|;  very  hot  is  not  to  vitiate  the  air,  but  to  make  it 
move  quicker^  and  so  warm  the  rooms  sooner. 

It  is  common  in  all  close  stoves  for  the  ashes  and 
clinkers  to  choke  up  the  grate  bars,  and  the  fire  has  to  be 
put  out  to  enable  it  to  be  cleaned.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  I  have  put  in  a  grate  with  an  arrangement 
by  which  half  the  bars  can  either  be  drawn  out,  or  one  end 
let  down  into  the  ashes  drawer,  the  other  end  working  on 
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a  pivot  A.  Thus  every  alternate  bar  being  away,  you  can 
insert  an  instrument  between  the  other  bars  and  let  down 
the  dead  fire  into  the  ashes  drawer.    The  loose  ban  being 
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now  replaced,  and  held  in  position  by  the  catch  B,  the  fire 
can  be  replenished,  and  all  goes  on  as  usual. 

Another  important  feature  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  fire  is 
lighted  the  heat  begins  to  come  off,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  change  is  felt  by  an  increase  of  temperature 
all  over  the  room.  When  it  is  warm  enough  you  can 
regulate  the  fire  to  make  it  burn  quickly  or  slowly  at 
pleasure,  so  that  once  set  going  properly  it  requires  very 
little  attention.  I  have  frequently  had  a  fire  in  a  small 
stove  with  no  more' fuel  than  you  could  hold  in  your  bauds, 
which  kept  lighted  from  eight  to  ten  hours  at  a  time.  So 
long  as  any  heat  remains  in  the  stove,  even  after  the  fire 
has  died  out,  you  still  continue  to  get  the  benefit  of  it 

It  is  a  great  advantage,  also,  that  these  stoves,  whether 
of  wrought  iron  or  bricks  and  iron,  can  be  placed  in  any 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  studio  itself,  in  a  small  room 
adjoining,  or  in  a  room  underneath,  and  still  have  the 
same  effect  of  heating  the  studio  and  other  rooms  intended 
to  be  warmed.  But  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
they  require  to  be  specially  made  for  the  place  they  are 
intended  to  occupy  and  the  work  they  will  have  to  do. 
The  body  of  the  sraarcr  stoves  is  in  all  cases  the  same, 
only  varying  in  size  to  suit  requirements.  The  fittings 
vary  accordmg  to  condition  of  flues  and  the  position  of 
the  room  to  be  warmed. 

Although  this  system  has  been  patented  by  me,  more 
e8;>ecially  as  it  applies  to  manufacturing  purposes,  yet  I 
would  willingly  lay  aside  the  terror  of  the  patent  law  if 
any  member  of  our  Society  would  like  to  get  one  made  for 
his  own  use.  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  to  the  virtue  of 
requiring  no  castings  (except  the  grate,  for  the  smith  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  himself),  I  will  not  only  give 
my  consent,  but  will  assist  any  one  of  you  with  my  advice 
to  put  the  stove  in  working  order. 


THE  LIMB-LIGHT  SIMPLIFIED. 

BT  A.  PUMPQBBT. 

Thb  introduction  of  the  simple  form  of  oxy hydrogen  jet 
known  as  the  safety,  or  *^  blov  through,^^  has  done  much  to 
popularise  the  lime  light.  This  jet  is  used  with  a  supply 
of  common  house  gas,  drawn  by  a  flexible  tube  from  the 
gas-fitting  to  the  jei.  There  are  many  places  whore  this 
cannot  be  obtained  ;  then  the  operator  has  to  fall  back  upon 
what  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  oxycalcium  jet, 
where  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  spirit  lamp,  the  jet  of 
oxygen  being  driven  through  that  instead  of  the  gaa. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  improve  thi^  jet»  but 
with  any  of  the  plans  heretofore  introduced  it  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  form  of  the  lime-light,  and  the  one  that  re- 
quited the  most  skill  to  obtain  and  maintain  satisfactory 
illumination,  so  that  just  in  the  places  where  operators 
were  out  of  the  way  of  getting  information^  there,  at  first 
tart,  the  most  diificultics  had  to  be  met. 


simplest  possible  manner.  A  is  a  vessel  made  of  strong  tin, 
to  contain  some  16  ob.  of  fluid ;  a  flexible  tube  at  the  top  is 
attached  to  a  brass  tube,  which  will  unscrew;  at  this 
aperture  is  introduced  any  volatile  and  combustible  fluid, 
such  as  spirits  of  wine,,  turpentine,  naphtha  (wood  or 
mineral),  petrolioe,  bensolinej  gin,  whiskey,  or  brandy. 

Underneath  this  vessel  is  a  lamp,  which  must  be  charged 
with  spirits  of  wine  or  wood  naphtha,  neither  of  which 
smoke;  this  lamp  must  be  lighted  a  few  minutes  before  the 
jet  is  wanted  ;  it  will  soon  raise  the  fluid  to  boiling  point, 
and  the  vapour  which  passes  off  is  conducted  by  a  short 
flexible  tube  to  the  jet,  and  treated  in  every  way  as  though 
it   were  ordinary   gas ;    the   lamp   is    provided    with   an 
arrangement  of  sliding  tubop,  so  that  the  flame  can   bo 
regulated  to  pro<luce   any    quantity  of  vapour,   and   the 
supply  is  regulated  by  the  lamp  alone,  not  by  the  tap  on 
the  jet;   the  supply  of  vapour  is  exceedingly  easily  regu- 
lated, and  will   burn  steadily   for  an  hour  without  any 
adjustment.      There   is,   however,  one   poiot  that  requires 
alter'tion.  namely,  that  the  jfts  being  made  of  metal,  they 
would  condense  the  vapaur ;   to  prevent  this,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  lamp  underneath  the  vupourizer  is  lighted, 
two  small  lamps,  B  B,  are  hung  upon  the  hydrogen  tube; 
these  raise  the  temperature  of  the  metal  to  such  a  point 
that  the  vapour  passes  freely  through  without  condensation, 
otherwise  the  vapour  condenses,  and  is  driven  out  of  the  jet 
as  a  fluid.     I  have  tried  thib  arrangement,  and  have  burned 
it  for  ten  hours  at  a  time  to  test  its  practicability.    I  have 
experimented  with  two  fluids— methylated  spirits  of  wine, 
and  benaoline — for  dissolving  lanterns;  the  former  is  the 
best.     A  branch  at  the  top  of  the  vapouriser  provides  a 
supply  to  each  lantern.     The  spirit  is  kept  burning  in  both 
lanterns,  and  the  dissolving  is  produced  by  turning  the 
oxygen  from  one  lantern  to  the  other.     A  single  lantern 
will  consume  3^  os.  of  spirit  per  hour,  including  the  lamps. 
For  a  single  lantern  I  prefer  benaoline,  as  it  is  cheaper, 
and  converted  into  vapour  with  a  less  expenditure  of  heat 
than  spirits;  the  light  i<t  also  better:    but  for  a  pair  of 
lanterns  the  smoke  is  an  objection.    A  single  lantern  will 
consume  about  2  os.  of  beosoliue  per  hour. 

It  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  thft  vapourizer  a  good 
body  of  fluid,  as  the  supply  uf  vapour  is  more  regular  than 
when  there  are  only  a  few  drops  on  the  bottom.  In  the 
accompanying  woodcut  the  jet  is  drawn  upright  with  the 
lime  slanting.  The  plan  is  applicable  to  any  form  of  jet,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  small  and  compact,  measuring  6  by  4^ 
inches.  The  lampa  are  made  with  screw  caps,  thus  the 
whole  is  self-contained. 

The  above  arrangement  is  on  the  safety  principle,  and  can 
be  used  by  any  one  with  ordinary  attention  without  danger ; 
one  pair  of  pressure  boards,  and  one  gas  bag  for  the  oxygen, 
only  being  needed,  a  light  equal  to  that  with  house  gas 
being  obtainable,  equal  to  two  hundred  candl  s. 


The  apptxfttiu  m 


THE  NEW  PATICNT  BILL.  ^ 
As  many  of  our  readers  are  decplv  interested  in  the  subject 
of  patents,  we  condense  the  following  from  an  abstract, 
which  appeared  in  the  Enaineer,  of  the  new  bill  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  recently  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Clauses  I  to  4  are  preliminary  and  definitive. 

Clauso  5  defines  the  constitution  of  the  Patent  Commission,  which 
includes,  ai«  at  present,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  MoBterof  the  Rolls, 
and  the  law  officers  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  five 
new  Cummissioners,  who  are  to  be  unpaia,  and  arc  to  be  appointed 
by  Koyal  Warrant.  Two  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  three  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Clause  6  provides  for  the  appointu  ent  of  examiners,  not  less  than 
two,  and  nut  more  than  four*m  number,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Lord 
CliaricpUor,  who  fthall  atato  in  writing  that  thev  are  *' specially 
qualified  for  the  office  by  legal  or  sdontifio  knowledgit" 

Clause  7  refers  to*  the  appointment  of  reflbrces,  who  *' shall  bo 
persons si)eoiaUy  qualified  for  the  duty  by  knowledge  of  manufaotures, 
art,  or  sdeiioeJ*'    They  are  to  be  chosen  jointly  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Commissioners  ever^  two  years,  and  are  to  be  **  di8« 
aboye  gets  over  these  difficulties  in  the   tributcd  in  panels  according  to  their  several  qualification/' 
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Clatises  8  to  10  defiiie  the  mode  of  making  applications  for  patents. 
The  applicnnt  is  t6  file  a  fuU  spesifloation  of  bis  invention,  and  any 
person  having  an  interest  in  opposing  the  grant  may  do  so.  "  The 
use  and  publication  of  tho  invantion  by  tho  aypliciin%  during  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  application,  shiili  not 
preju'iice  the  grant  of  a  patent  for  it  (which  protection  from  the 
coni^oquences  of  use  ind  pubh'catiori,  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
provisional  protection)."  The  application  shall,  '*on  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  time,"  be  referred  to  an  examiner  and  a  referee. 

Clause  11.  "The  examiner  and  referee  or  referees  shall  consider 
the  application  and  relative  documents,  and  shall  report  to  the 
commissioners  thereon,  and  especially  wilh  reference  to  the  following 
questions: — (a)  Whether  the  invention  is  a  proper  subject  for  a 
patent  within  the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  (b)  Whether  the  specifi- 
cation is  sufficient.  (0)  Whether  the  invention  is  new,  as  far  as 
as  they  can  judge  thereof  from  an  examinatifon  of  former  specifica- 
tions and  other  documents  and  publicatieni  in  the  Patent  Office, 
(rf)  Whether  the  invention  is  in  the  nature,  wholly  or  mainly,  of  a 
c<)mbination  of  known  machinery,  substances,  or  processes. 
(e)  Whether,  regard  being  had  to  the  last  mentioned  cons  deration,  or 
to'  the  consideration  that  the  invention  is  not  of  gre^t  importance  or 
utility,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  is  expedient  that  the  duration  of 
the  patent  to  be  granted  for  it  (if  any)  be  limited  to  seven  years ;  or 
(/)  Whether,  by  reason  of  the  frivolous  character  of  the  invention, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  patent. 

Clause  12.  The  application,  aooompanied  by  the  report  of  the 
examiner  and  referee,  which  is  always  to  go  with  the  epecifioation, 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  law  officer,  who  will  give  his  opinion. 
The  application  and  opinions  will  then  be  mado  public. 

CUuses  13  to  16.  I^otice  to  proceed  having  been  given  by  the 
applicant,  the  patent  and  a  warrant  for  sealing  will  be  prepared'  and 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Chanceller.  If  the  law  officers'  report  is 
adverse,  the  applicant  may,  nevertheless,  petition  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor for  the  grant  and  seiiUog  of  a  patent,  but,  "  any  person  '*  may 
petition  agddnst  the  sealiag,  and  the  patent  will  not  be  sealed 
**  unless  a  request  for  the  scaling  thereof  is  mada  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and  within  the  period  of 

Srovisional  protection."    The  sealing  must  take  place  within  seven 
ays  before  the  expiration  of  the  provisional  protection,  and  not 
sooner,  and  every  patent  shall  ba  dated  the  day  of  application. 

Clause  17*  Patents  to  extend  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  may 
in  certain  cases  also  include  the  Colonies. 

Clause  18.  Powers  are  reserved  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  extend 
the  period  of  provisional  protection,  and  the  period  during  which  the 
patent  may  be  sealed. 

Clause  19  relates  to  foreign  inventions  and  to  applicants  resident 
abroad,  or  to  aliens  wherever  resident.  The  provisions  are  as  follow : 
**  1.  A  patent  shall  not  be  granted  on  the  application,  unless  the 
applicant  declares  himself  to  be  the  firat  and  true  inventor,  and  no 

rtent  dull  be  granted  in  respect  of  a  communication  from  abroad. 
A  patent  shall  not  be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  a  foreign 
patent  for  ttie  invention,  and,  if  so  granted,  shall  bo  void.  3.  If  at 
the  time  of  the  application  there  is  a  foreign  patent  for  the  inven- 
tion in  force,  a  patent  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  foreign  patentee 
is  the  applicant  and  his  application  is  made  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  foreign  patent,  or  of  the  earliest  foreign  patent  (if 
there  are  more  than  one).  4.  A  notice  of  every  foreign  patent  for 
the  invention  existing  at  the  date  of  the  warrant  for  the  patent  shall 
appear  by  indorsement  or  otherwise  on  the  patent.  5.  Tho  patent 
shall  cease  on  the  ceasing  of  tho  foreign  patent  (if  any),  or  of  such 
one  (^  the  foreign  patents  (if  more  than  one)  as  first  cciuie.^." 

Clause  21  enables  tho  patentee  to  amend  his  specification.  No 
amendment  will  be  allowed  which  would  extend  the  patent  beyond 
the  original  claims.    Parties  may  amend  after  the  patent  is.scaled. 

Clause  22  provides  that  a  patent  may  be  revoked  on  petiticjn  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  proceeding  by  sctre  facias  being  abolished. 

Clauses  23  to  26  regulate  the  granting  of  licences  and  provide  for 
the  registering  of  license  deeds  and  assignments  at  the  Patent  Office, 
and  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  regulations  now  in  force. 

Clause  27'  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  a  patent  it  may  be 
revoked,  unless  it  has  been  put  in  practice  within  the  United  King- 
dom, or  unless  **  the  patentee  fails  to  grant  licenses  to  proper  persons 
requiring  the  same,  on  terms  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  deems 
reasonable." 

Clause  28  empowers  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  allow  extensions  of 
patents  which  have  only  been  granted  in  the  first  instance  for  seven 
years,  bnt  the  whole  term  of  the  patent  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  four- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  the  original  application. 
Clauses  80  to  33  deal  wi'h  cases  of  fraud. 

Clause  34.  "A  patent  shall  have  to  all  intents  the  like  effect  as 
against  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  it  has 
■gainst  a  subject,  but  the  officers  or  commissioners  administering 
any  department  of  the  service  of  the  Crown  may,  by  tliemselves, 
their  agents,  contractors,  or  others,  use  the  invention  for  the  service 
of  the  Crown,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  on  between  those  officers  or 
ooatmissioners  and  the  patentee,  or,  in  default  of  such  agreement, 
settled  by  ih»  trea^ury.^' 

Claasea  35  to  43  relate  to  procedure,  and,  with  the  remaining 
elffoet I  kti  msi&ly  of  a  techtuoal  oharaoter. 


The  schedule  gives  the  list  of  fees,  which  are  generally  the  same 
as  at  present,  tho  only  material  alteration  being  a  reducli<m  of  £-5  m 
the  cost  of  a  patent  for  the  first  three  years. 


A  DRY  ALBUMEN  PIIOCESS. 

BY  FRANK  M.   PICKERILL.* 

First  of  all  clean  and  albumcnize  the  plates  as  follows :  ^ 

Coating /or  the  Glass, 

White  of  eggs 4  ounces 

Honey      ...         ...         ...         ...  3  J    ,, 

lurlide  of  potassium        GO  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 15      „ 

Dry  salt    ...         ...         ...         ...  5      ,, 

Place  all  of  the  above  in  a  large  bowl,  And  with  a 
wooden  fork  beat  them  into  a  thick  froth  ;  then  let  them 
stand  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  to  settle.  When 
settled,  filter  through  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  cambric 
into  your  coating  bottle.  After  the  coated  glass  has  been 
carefully  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
get  perfectly  cool  before  plunging  into  the  silver  bath. 


Silver  Bath, 


Distilled  water 
Nitrate  of  silver 


1  quart 
.4  ounces. 


When  the  silver  is  all  dissolved,  add  six  ounces  of  No.  8 
acetic  acid ;  shake  well  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  filter 
through  paper.  The  albumenized  glass  is  to  be  plunged 
into  this  bath  quickly,  then  allowed  to  remain  there  for 
ten  seconds,  and  then  taken  out  and  washed  thoroughly, 
and  placed  upon  its  edge  in  a  clean  and  dark  place  to  dry. 
Developing  Solution. — Have  ready  in  a  pint  bottle  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  in  a  four  or  six-ounce 
bottle  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  say  five  grains  of 
silver  to  each  ounce  of  water.  When  you  wish  to  develop 
a  picture,  pour  into  a  wide-mouthed  two-ounce  bottle  as 
much  of  the  gallic  acid  solution  as  you  think  will  cover 
your  glass ;  then  place  into  the  same  bottle  a  very  little  of 
the  silver  solution ;  shake  them  together ;  then  pour  them 
over  your  glass,  and  the  picture  will  soon  becin  to  appear. 
This  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  glass  until 
the  picture  is  J  uUy  out  in  all  its  detail ;  then  the  picture  is 
to  be  well  washed ;  when  washed,  it  is  ready  for  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  solution. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  or  Fixing  Solution. 

Water      IC  ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 4     „ 

Dissolve  and  filter.  This  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  picture  is  all  cleaned, up ;  then  wash  it 
well,  and  put  it  on  some  clean  place  to  dry.  When  the 
picture  is  dry  it  is  ready  to  print  from. 

Note  1st. — Should  small  dark  particles  form  on  the  glass 
while  developing  with  the  pyrogallic  acid,  you  will  at  once 
pour  off  the  developer  and  wash  the  plate  and  put  on  new. 

Note  2nd, — When  heating  the  glass  over  the  spirit  lamp 
drain  all  the  albumen  off  you  can;  but  should  the  film 
appear  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  flaw  it  again, 
and  flow  off  from  the  opposite  corner,  heating  as  before. 

Note  Srd. — If  you  want  the  plate  to  work  quicker,  £rst 
coat  with  collodion,  let  dry,  and  then  flow  with  the 
albumen  as  directed. 

Time  indoors  one  to  three  minutes,  outdoors  a  half  to 
three  minutes.  A  great  deal  depends  on  developing,  as  it 
can  be  over-developed  or  under-developed,  according  to 
the  amount  of  time  given  the  exposure. 

Note  -kt/i. — In  developing,  place  the  glass  on  four  wires 
standing  on  end  supporting  each  corner  of  the  glass,  and 
when  developing,  place  a  piece  of  white  paper  under  it, 
and  you  will  soon  see  the  picture  appear. 

*  Anthoni^*9  BulUtin, 
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Wli  li4V«  l/4:i:fi  Uvuurt:d  with  hl*:iU:rfrom  Motm.  Chardoii, 
of  lUn»t  callJiig  «i.ti:fiijof4  Ui  a  cofumnhUtatujn  ht  wade  to 
thtt  iHtuitti^tnyitii;  ii*/*Anty  tA  VtMki:ti^  at  a  re<:erjt  uiectirig, 
liU  a  maiUtA  ui  r*:^ito«iiuAhff  ht:if.uivt:4  by  tUti  carbon  pro- 
iiKM,  af4<l  Uti»ih9ifyiu^  lUn  JxtA^'i  b/  fii«:aa4  of  pcrmant^aD- 
aU  of  |#ota4b.  J  iKi  ufi/4:*:9*  f:oit«i«u  111  liritt  pro4iii:ini;  a 
ifaiiai/an:if^/  on  gliuM  by  tb«  oriiiiiary  operatioud  in  carbon 
I'linlliig.  From  thu  tiari«|/ari:/»<;y  a  o^JiZ-Aiiytt  w  tlien  j>ro- 
iitn.mi.  by  a  *i»o/ilij  f#:|i<.tiiioii  of  tbft  naijui  procfcurlin^d. 
Aof  rl<.|{f  <.c  gf  ii4l«:Miiiy  iiiAy  nz/vr  bu  iifif/aiUs'l  Uj  tbU  ima^e 
!#/  U««*)/(Ji'.aUon  of  a  4ot<ition  of  |mni»i»ii|/.ih;$ie  of  fioUih, 
^i.i^b  u  flKt,'itu\,o»*i'i  by  tb«:  f/»:latiii(:.  ifitefuity  Umu^  ^uciinMl 
''/ ^<^  oAi'b;  ol  itt^h^^hiiHJi  (b:jiO«iit<:il.  In  niitkiiig  thU  com- 
ih  iut  M^<  •"  H»«  rt«/M«ly,  Moii4.  (Jbanbrn  bt)liurti<l,  of 
^^WUt  M^M  leaily,  a4  his  kii(iv»  that  no  far  an  hu  wai 


proceae  of  iuteualficatiou  iaaecured  Bimiiar  u*  thai  prodac«*d 

\>\i  a  biiVtff  iixi'a^t  bv  tiat-  baiu«  a^lctiaiL.  Ttttr  pemiaugaiiate 
1 1«  <i*;coiD|»ofeei  DT  lilt  ^f  iatiiife.  aiid  a  preriitiiaie  of  sesqui- 

oxide  of  iuaLi;^ai**r6e.  yf  a  net  rhestLirt-brcnm  tmt— or. 
'at  tiiue*,  a  or«>wii  iij'.-liLiii;:  to  olire,  wu^'/l  Ib  iiirLir  Don- 
,  aciiUiC — ^ib  iLfown  dowii  on  iLe  iiijjre,  readier  }ir>iii-iLj 

•►r.n:*  '^  inteuoity.      Ti*e  etrti-^.L   of   iLe  j»erniiTiriaiat-? 

♦ijid.  wiji'"b.  d.2-t*:^  "»:Ti*  t»ree  or  f:«ar  times  ite.  bulk  of 
I  wawr.  aL'sWffns  wr  IL  Ti-i-s  ^-eii'.'i,  of  cN>crse,  ielt  be  em- 
,  j^lvyei  uu  'ux\*:iihJy  iLe  trsLL^piarfU.T  if  h  be  f^uiii  drsir- 
ao*e  to  iucre^L^e  iu  Ti^".«ar  b-.f^re  eiz-j-'.-jyiiie  it  to  print  the 
negative.  A  sir^iilar  metLo-i  iLi;rtit  l>c  era^uojed  to  modify 
itiii  lint  of  carb'jo  phnta  if  de«ired-~ 

j  'l'ii#;  patent  of  Mon*.  Lanit»ert,  is,  therefore,  we  femr, 
!  rendere*!  invalid  by  prior  publication  of  liie  pr^.cess.  The 
t  proceiia  iteelf,  wLlch  is  both  simple  acd  e:£cient«  has, 
feiri^raiarly  enough,  not  come  into  general  nae.  As  aa  aid 
to  repro^iucing  negatives  by  means  of  carbon  tissae  it  pos- 
sesses much  Talue,  which  has  not  been  generally  recognised. 
It  may  be  found  also  to  possess  another  use.  One  of  the 
common  complaints  against  negatires  produced  by  means 
of  the  gelatino-emulsion  process  is  lack  oi  snlficient  rigour 
to  give  brilliant  prints.  Here  is  a  simple  method  of  in- 
teuiiifying  them,  which  it  is  probable  may  remove  every 
dilficulty. 


ail  01  i|<iiial  di4i:ovury.  It  was  announced, 
.'iiiibcrt,  whottu  name  is  associated' 
ujid  liiiishiiig,  had  beun  before- 
...«..jr   J  ft  natent  for  this 
Talioi^    M  refer. 


CAII'AIN     ABNEY'S    MODIFICATION    OF    THE 
STRONG  ALKALINE  DEVELOFER. 

Wk  gave,  in  a  brief  article,  three  weeks  ago,  some  details 
of  the  mrxle  of  working  dry  plates  employed  by  Captain 
Abney  in  his  photographic  records  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
whilst  in  Egypt  We  learn  since  that  a  slight  error  crept 
into  the  formuuB  which  it  may  be  important  to  correct — 
tho  more  ao  that,  in  developing  the  plates  in  question, 
prepared  by  the  albumen  and  beer  process,  he  found  a 
departure  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley^s  formula  necessary 
to  perfect  success.  The  principle  of  using  a  atrong  alkaline 
developer  is  due  solely  to  Colonel  Wortley,  and  it  has 
proved  verv  important  and  raluable  in  dry  plate  work. 
The  formula,  as  employed  by  the  Colonel  for  bromide 
plates,  and  found  efficient  by  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  for 
gum-gallic  plates,  stood  as  follows  :-^ 

No.  l.-^Pure  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia    ^0  grains 

Water         1  ounce 

inches,'^  :?. — Bromide  of  potassium      1:?0  grains 

holaisself^y*^*^'"^.    -.,      1  ounce 

abova  anT^^*"*^  *^***     9t' grama 

by  any  oni^^       ^  ounce 

pressare  of  No.  1,  add  one  minim  of  No.  3,  and 

uie(*ded,  a  •iia  of  No.  3,  according  to  the  density 

W\^^le,  equal  tore.     If   liquid  ammonia  wen?  pre - 

**■*  «>ii^^       _^-thus:  six  minims  of  a  V>»»-graiu 

\   ^  y       ^^    ^  "rce   minims  of  the  l^^^-cniin 

NEW   TAl,^   drv>ps    of  strong:    l!-\u:.l 

'  rs  are  dtcpl v  three  drachms  of  water. 

the  follow   that  each  ounce  of  de- 

inetr^  of  tht^tton  more  than  three 

a  second  tip  over  two  grains  of 

-ix  iTi'.nims  of    h  jmd 

^nd  (]((initin  di.'fors  fr.»m  thid  in 
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gare,  as  we  have  said,  most  valuable  results  with  emulsion 
plates,  and  also,  we  understand,  with  dry  plates  by  various 
other  processes.  With  the  beer  and  albumen  plates  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Abney^s  process,  and  uied  in  the  transit 
records,  the  formula,  thus  greatly  modified,  was,  however, 
found  to  possess  advantages  which  render  its  accurate 
tatement  in  minute  details  important.  The  mode  of  in- 
ensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver, 
remains  as  stated  in  our  former  article. 


REMBRANDT  PORTRAITS  AND  REFLECTED 

LIGHTS. 
A  Supplementary  Paper. 

BY  G.   CROUGHTON. 

S03(E  remarks  in  the  excellent  leader  in  last  week's  News 
suggest  to  me  that  our  esteemed  Editor  has  somewhat 
mistaken  my  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  paper  contri- 
buted by  me  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,* 
and  upon  looking  over  it  again  I  think  perhaps  I  have  not 
expressed  myself  sufficiently  clear  upon  the  question  of 
Rembrandt  portraits  ;  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  any  misconception  that  may  exist  as  to  my  real 
meaning. 

So  far  from  condemning  all  Rembrandts  or  shadow 
pictures,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  practice,  that  in 
most  cases  a  more  characteristic — ^and  certainly  a  far.  more 
refined — ^portrait  may  be  secured  by  placing  the  face  in 
half  light,  with  a  very  few  touches  of  bright  light,  if  that 
light  be  used  with  discretion  and  feeling  ;  and  no  photo- 
grapher with  any  pretension  to  artistic  knowledge  or  taste 
would  condemn  this,  or  any  other  style  of  lighting,  sim- 
ply because  it  was  unusual.  I  wish  it  therefore  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  in  no  way  agree  with  the 
disparagement  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  so- 
called  Rembrandts  as  a  style ;  my  remarks  were  intended 
as  a  caution  against  the  abuse  of  reflectors  in  lighting  up 
the  shaded  side  of  the  face.  I  had  no  intention  of  con- 
denming  the  use  of  reflectors,  any  more  than  I  had  of  con- 
demning all  retouching.  I  do  not  use  them  myself, 
because  the  studio  I  work  in  is  somewhat  narrow,  and  I 
can  get  all  the  reflected  light  I  require  from  the  wall,  aided 
by  a  long  light  somewhat  in  front  of  the  sitter  (or  rather, 
I  should  say,  over  the  camera) ;  but  in  large  galleries, 
where  reflecting  surfaces  are  a  long  way  (comparatively) 
from  the  sitter,  reflectors  are  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
they  want  great  care,  combined  with  judgment  and  artistic 
feeling,  in  their  use,  for  by  theh*  misuse,  effects  at  once 
unuBiud  and  unpleasing  are  perpetrated. 

It  may  be,  as  the  leader  says,  that  there  are  no  condi- 
tions of  lighting  that  can  be  really  false  or  unnatural ;  yet 
1  have  had  negatives  pass  through  my  hands  upon  which 
reflecting  screens  had  done  their  worst,  and  the  result  has 
been  quite  false  to  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  over- 
touching  is  false — destroying  texture,  and  giving  an  effect 
to  the  face  of  being  out  of  drawing.  One  would  never, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  see  a  face  under  the  con- 
ditions Bom^  of  these  portraits  must  have  been  taken. 
1  have  one  now  before  me  in  which  the  reflected  light  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  what  ought  to  be  the  shaded  side  is 
as  strong  as  the  dominant  light,  but  that  reflected  light  is 
upon  the  face  only,  the  drapery  being  in  deep  shadow, 
cfearly  showing  what  a  small  reflecting  screen  must  have 
been  held  very  close  to  the  face  on  that  side ;  the  result  is 
that  there  is  actually  a  cast  shadow  from  the  hat  upon  the 
forehead  of  what  ought  to  be  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  ; 
the  two  edges  of  the  face  come  forward,  and  the  centre  of 
the  face  being  the  darkcEt,  and,  moreover,  between  the 
lights,  is  made  to  retire.    This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two 

*  Mr.  Gronghton  is  here  under  a  misapprehension.  Our  leader  was 
written  before  his  paper  was  read,  and  could,  of  course,  have  no  reference 
whaterer  to  his  remarks,  with  which  we  fullj  coincide.  Gross  ignorance 
in  using  eithw  direct  or  reflected  light  may  iBsae  in  results  unusual  and 
grotesque,  which  are  so  unlike  the  (odinary  aspect  of  nature  that  they  may 
M  faatij  called  unnatosmL— ]^. 


Opposing  lights  in  the  eyes,  gives  an  effect  at  once  un- 
natural and  painful.  Photography  may  have  (and,  indeed, 
has)  reproduced  what  was  before  it,  but  the  operator  had 
done  his  worst  upon  his  model,  and  given  her  an  unnatural 
appearance  to  commence  with  ;  therefore,  I  contend,  the 
result  is  practically  false  and  unnatural. 

To  get  the  best  effects  in  shadow  pictures  requires  some 
study,  and  should  be  set  about  with  a  good  knowled^^e  of 
what  is  required.     I  can  speak  of  my  experience  in  the 
studio  in  which  I  am  now  working,  which  is  some  nine 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  long,  with  twelve  feet  of  glass, 
and  the  ordinary  ridge-roof ;    I  can  also  speak  of  experi- 
ence in  another  nearer  thirty  feet  long  and  some  twelve 
feet  wide  ;  and  of  the  largest  I  have  worked  in,  which  was 
sixty  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  some  twenty  feet  to  the 
ridge  ;  in  this  gallery  there  was  only  one  small  part  used 
of  it,  which  in  size  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  tao 
one  in  which  I  am  now  working,  all  the  other  part  being 
screened  off.     Here  reflectors  had  1o  be  used,  but  not  the 
small  hand  reflectors  I  have  seen  advised ;  they  were  large 
three-leaved  screens,  some  eight  feet  high,  each  leaf  being 
two  feet  wide,  covered  on  one  side  by  black  and  on  the 
other  by  white  calico.    These  were  placed,  as  a  rule, 
several  feet  from  the  sitter,  the  three  leaves  enabling  the 
operator  to  adjust  his  reflectors  to  a  nicety ;  as  the  end 
leaf  would,  if  required,  be  brought  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  sitter,  the  reflections  were  soft  and  subdued,  as  from 
the  wall  of  a  room  or  other  ordinarily  seen  reflections 
In  each  of  these  galleries  the  background  was  placed  in 
the  same  position,  viz.,  brought  forward  so  that  its  edge 
rested  against  the  glass,  and  then  sloping  inwards  away 
from  the  light,  while  the  camera  was  moved  to  the  opposite 
comer,  so  that  the  lens  looked  towards  the  light,  the 
sitter  being. placed  about  midway  up  the  gallery,  all  light 
being  either  stopped  out  entirely,   or  subdued  at  the 
camera  end  up  to  the  level  of  the  sitter,  thus  leaving  open 
the  light  behmd  and  at  the  side,  but  not  in  advance.    This 
is  also  my  own  practice ;  the  side  light  up  to  the  sitter  is 
entirely  blocked  out  with  an  opaque  blind,  the  top  light,  to 
correspond,  being  subdued  by  a  white  one,  which  lets  in 
enougn  light  to  relieve  the  dark  shadow,  and  so  secures 
texture.    My  reflected  lights  are  the  natural  reflections 
from  the  wall  of  the  studio,  which  is  papered  with  a  light 
green-grey  paper.    I  get  more  or  less  strong  light  upon 
the  face  by  moving  the  opaque  blind  a  little  in  advance 
or  behind  the  sitter,  as  the  face  may  require   or  taste 
dictate.    My  experience  is  in  favour  of  bold  lighting  and 
full  exposure ;   by  this  both  brilliancy  and  softness  are 
securedL     Remember  that  you  must  see  the  details  in 
shadow,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  develop  them,  and  that 
no  shadow,  however  deep,  should  be  without  them.     The 
difference  in  the  exposure  in  my  studio  is  that  in  a  good 
light  I  get  the  ordmary  lighted  head  in  from  eight  to 
twelve  seconds ;  the  Rembrandts  take  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds. 


BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  FOR  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

There  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun,  depend  upon  it. 
Even  our  truly  wonderful  photography,  despite  its  few 
years  of  existence,  has  its  history  linked^with  coincidences 
obtained  from  identical  thoughts  arising  in  the  minds  of 
independent  discoverers  and  experimentalists. 

About  six  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
Trull,  of  Falmouth,  I  undertook  to  prepare  for  him  a  pho-' 
tographic  paper  sufficiently  sensitive  for  direct  solar- 
camera  printing ;  and  knowing  full  well  that  no  amount 
of  chloride  would  yield  what  was  wanted,  I  proceeded  to 
experiment  with  bromides,  which,  used  in  admixture  with 
albumen,  gave  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  sensibility, 
but  the  resultant  prints  were  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  are 
those  produced  with  albumenized  paper  prepared  in  the 
usual  way.    It  theref orQ  occurred  to  me  that  a  combina^ 
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GELATINE  NEGATIVES.— INTENSIFYING  BY 
PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mons.  Chardon, 
of  Paris,  calling  attention  to  a  communication  he  made  to 
the  PhotograpMo  Society  of  France,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
on  a  method  of  reproducing  negatives  by  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, and  intensifying  the  image  by  means  of  permangan- 
ate of  potash.  The  process  consists  in  first  producing  a 
transparency  on  glass  by  the  ordinary  operations  in  carbon 
printing.  From  this  transparency  a  negative  is  then  pro- 
duced, by  a  simple  repetition  of  the  same  proceedmgs. 
Any  degree  of  intensity  may  now  be  imparted  to  this  image 
by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  gelatine,  intensity  being  secured 
by  theozide  of  manganese  deposited.  In  making  this  com- 
munickti(m  to  the  Society,  Mons.  Chardon  believed,  of 
course,  thfKi4Mra8  really,  as  he  knew  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  it  wwcj^an  original  discovery.  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  Mon)3^4d9i!l^l^  whose  name  is  associated' 
with  a  method  of  enlarginglligd  finishing,  had  been  before- 
hand, and  had  in  October  lasTiBetniredHk^atent  for  this 
mode  of  intensifying.  Others  have  also  madeclaimsil^efer- 
ence  to  the  process,  and  Mons.  Chardon,  having  bee 
formed  that  we  had  first  announced  the  use  of  permanganato 
for  intensifying  as  early  as  1868,  is  good  enough  to  express 
.a  wish  that  we  should  enable  him  to  give  publicity  to  our 
clauns. 

We  are  fortunately  in  a  position  to  state  the  case  very 
precisely.  In  the  year  1868,  it  is  true,  we  announced,  as 
the  result  of  some  experiments  of  our  own,  the  value  of 
permanganate  of  potash  for  intensifying  negatives;  but 
these  were  ordinary  silver  images.  It  is  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Swan,  at  a  later  date,  that  photographers  are  indebted  for 
the  process  of  intensifyins;  images  in  gelatine  by  the  use  of 
the  salt  of  manffanese.  In  the  autumn  of  1871,  Mr.  Swan 
favoured  us  with  details  of  his  discovery^  and  after  verifi- 
cation we  described  the  operations  in  the  Photoqraphic 
News  of  November  3rd  of  the  year  in  question.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  (j^uote,  briefly,  the  salient  details  from 
the  article  in  question.  Having  described  the  operations 
of  producing  a  transparency  in  carbon,  we  proceeded  as 
follows : — **  The  transparency  thus  produced  is  generally 
vigorous  enough  to  reproduce  negatives  from ;  but  if 
further  intensity  be  required,  it  may  be  secured  by  the 
method  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  To  produce 
the  negative  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  all  its  de- 
tails, using  the  tranparency  as  a  cluAe.  When  the  nega- 
tive has  been  developed,  it  remains  to  be  intensified ;  and 
it  is  in  this  part  of  the  process  that  the  chief  novelty 
eonaistfl.  After  thoroughly  washing,  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  applied  to  the  negative,  by  which  a 


process  of  intensification  is  secured  similar  to  that  produced 
on  a  silver  image  by  the  same  solution.  The  permanganate 
is  decomposed  by  the  gelatine,  and  a  precipitate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese,  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  tint— or, 
at  times,  a  brown  inclining  to  olive,  which  is  highly  non- 
actinic — ^is  thrown  down  on  the  image,  readily  producing 
printing  intensity.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate 
solution  is  not  very  important ;  we  have  used  Condy's  red 
fluid,  which,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  it«  bulk  of 
water,  answers  well.  This  method,  of  course,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  intensify  the  transparency  if  it  be  found  desir- 
able to  increase  its  vigour  before  employing  it  to  print  the 
negative.  A  similar  method  might  be  employed  to  modify 
the  tint  of  carbon  prints  if  desired. ^^ 

The  patent  of  Mons.  Lambert,  is,  therefore,  we  fear, 
rendered  invalid  by  prior  publication  of  the  process.  The 
process  itself,  which  is  both  simple  and  efficient,  hsui, 
singularly  enough,  not  come  into  general  use.  As  an  aid 
to  reproducing  negatives  by  means  of  carbon  tissue  it  pos- 
sesses much  value,  which  has  not  been  generally  recognised. 
It  may  be  found  also  to  possess  another  use.  One  of  the 
common  complaints  against  negatives  produced  by  means 
of  the  gelatino-emulsion  process  is  lack  of  sufficient  vigour 
to  give  brilliant  prints.  Here  is  a  simple  method  of  in- 
tensifying them,  which  it  is  probable  may  remove  every 
difficulty. 


CAPTAIN     ABNEY'S   MODIFICATION    OF    THE 
STKONG  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER. 

We  gave,  in  a  brief  article,  three  weeks  ago,  some  details 
of  the  mode  of  working  dry  plates  employed  by  Captain 
Abney  in  his  photographic  records  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
whilst  in  Egypt  We  learn  since  that  a  slight  error  crept 
into  the  formulae  which  it  may  be  important  to  correct — 
the  more  so  that,  in  developing  the  plates  in  question, 
prepared  by  the  albumen  and  beer  process,  he  found  a 
departure  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  formula  necessary 
to  perfect  success.  The  principle  of  using  a  strong  alkaline 
developer  is  due  solely  to  Colonel  Wortley,  and  it  has 
proved  very  important  and  valuable  in  dry  plate  work. 
The  formula,  as  employed  by  the  Colonel  for  bromide 
plates,  and  found  efficient  by  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  for 
gum-gallic  plates,  stood  as  follows  :—- 

No.  l.-^Pure  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia  80  grains 

Water         1  ounce 

^^,2, — Bromide  of  potassium      120  grains 

Water         1  ounce 

No.  3.— Pyrogsllic  acid     96  grains 

Alcohol       1  ounce 

To  each  drachm  bl  No.  1,  add  one  minim  of  No.  2,  and 
from  one  to  six  miniTDS  of  No.  3,  according  to  the  density 
required  in  the  negative.  If  liquid  ammonia  were  pre- 
ferred, the  formula  stood  thus :  six  minims  of  a  96-graiu 
pyrogallic  acid  solution,  thj;ee  minims  of  the  120-grain 
solution  of  bromide,  and  two  drops  of  strong  liquid 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  880)  added  to  three  drachms  of  water. 

In  this  formula  it  will  be  seea  that  each  ounce  of  de- 
veloping solution  contained  a  fraction  more  than  three 
grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  f ractioin  over  two  grains  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  nearly  eix  minims  of  liquid 
ammonia.  Captain  Abney's  formulA  differs  from  this  in 
containing  nearly  four  times  as  muc-h  pyrogallic  acid,  no 
retarding — or,  as  Captain  Abney  phriwes  it,  destructive- 
bromide,  and  an  exceedingly  diminished  proportion  of 
ammonia.  The  corrected  formula,  employedsiQ  developing 
the  transit  plates,  stands  as  follows : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 12  gri^APS 

Water 1  ennc^^ 

To  this  were  added  two  drops  of  a  20  per  cent  solutikion  of 

liquor  ammonia— *in  round  numbers,  something  like  V>ne- 

twetfth  of  the  proportion  used  in  Col.  Wortlsy's  fonoula. 

^The  strong  developer  prepared  by  Col.  Wortley's  fonvolA 
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gare,  as  we  have  said,  most  valaable  results  with  emalsioa 
plates,  and  also,  we  understand,  with  dry  plates  by  varioas 
other  prosesses.  With  the  beer  and  albumen  plates  pre- 
pared oy  Captain  Abney^s  process,  and  uied  in  the  transit 
records,  the  formula,  thus  greatly  modified,  was,  however, 
found  to  poisess  advantages  which  render  its  accurate 
tatement  in  miaute  details  important.  The  mode  of  in- 
ensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver, 
remains  as  stated  in  our  former  article. 


REMBRANDT  PORTRAITS  AND  REFLECTED 

LIGHTS. 
A  Supplementary  Paper. 

BT  a.  CROUGHTON. 

Some  remarks  in  the  excellent  leader  in  last  week's  News 
suggest  to  me  that  our  esteemed  Editor  has  somewhat 
mistaken  my  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  paper  contri- 
buted by  me  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,* 
and  upon  looking  over  it  again  I  think  perhaps  I  have  not 
expressed  myself  sufficiently  clear  upon  the  question  of 
Rembrandt  portraits ;  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  any  misconception  that  may  exist  as  to  my  real 
meaning. 

So  far  from  condemning  all  Rembrandts  or  shadow 
pictures,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  practice,  that  in 
most  cases  a  more  characteristic — and  certainly  a  far  more 
refined — ^portrait  may  be  secured  by  placing  the  face  in 
half  light,  with  a  veiy  few  touches  of  bright  light,  if  that 
light  be  used  with  discretion  and  feeling ;  and  no  photo- 
grapher with  any  pretension  to  artistic  knowledge  or  taste 
would  condemn  this,  or  any  other  style  of  lighting,  sim- 
ply because  it  was  unusual.  I  wish  it  therefore  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  in  no  way  agree  with  the 
disparagement  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  so- 
called  Rembrandts  as  a  style ;  my  remarks  were  intended 
as  a  caution  agaiust  the  abuse  of  reflectors  in  lighting  up 
the  shaded  side  of  the  face.  I  had  no  iutention  of  con- 
demning the  use  of  reflectors,  any  more  than  I  had  of  con- 
demning all  retouching.  I  do  not  use  them  myself, 
because  the  studio  I  work  in  is  somewhat  narrow,  and  I 
can  get  all  the  reflected  light  I  require  from  the  wall,  aided 
by  a  long  light  somewhat  in  front  of  the  sitter  (or  rather, 
I  should  say,  over  the  camera) ;  but  in  large  galleries, 
where  reflecting  surfaces  are  a  long  way  (comparatively) 
from  the  sitter,  reflectors  are  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
they  want  great  care,  combined  with  judgment  and  artistic 
feeling,  in  their  use,  for  by  theil*  misuse,  effects  at  once 
anuBiul  and  unpleasing  are  perpetrated. 

It  may  be,  as  the  Insider  says,  that  there  are  no  condi- 
tions of  lighting  that  can  be  really  false  or  unnatural ;  yet 
1  have  had  negatives  pass  through  my  hands  upon  which 
reflecting  screens  had  done  their  worst,  and  the  result  has 
been  quite  false  to  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  over- 
touching  is  false — destroying  texture,  and  giving  an  effect 
to  the  face  of  being  out  of  drawing.  One  would  never, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  see  a  face  under  the  con- 
ditions somp  of  these  portraits  must  have  been  taken. 
1  have  one  now  before  me  in  which  the  reflected  light  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  what  ought  to  be  the  shaded  side  is 
as  strong  as  the  dominant  light,  but  that  reflected  light  is 
upon  the  face  only,  the  drapery  being  in  deep  shadow, 
cfearly  showing  what  a  small  •  reflecting  screen  must  have 
been  held  very  close  to  the  face  on  that  side  ;  the  result  is 
that  there  is  actually  a  cast  shadow  from  the  hat  upon  the 
forehead  of  what  ought  to  be  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  ; 
the  two  edges  of  the  face  come  forward,  and  the  centre  of 
the  face  being  the  darkest,  and,  moreover,  between  the 
lights,  is  made  to  retire.    This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two 

*  Mr.  GroQi^ton  is  here  under  a  mlaapDreheiudoii.  Our  leader  was 
written  before  hie  paper  was  read,  and  could,  of  course,  have  no  reference 
'vrittterer  to  hie  remarks,  -with  which  we  fauj  coincide.  Gross  ignorance 
in  using  either  direct  or  reflected  light  may  issue  in  results  unusual  and 
Cioleiaue»  irtdob  are  so  unlike  the  ordinary  aspect  of  nature  that  th^  may 
M  Uixij  oaUed  UBnatuxaL^]^. 


Opposing  lights  in  the  eyes,  gives  an  effect  at  once  un- 
natural and  painful.  Photography  may  have  (and,  indeed, 
has)  reproduced  what  was  before  it,  but  the  operator  had 
done  his  worst  upon  his  model,  and  given  her  an  unnatural 
appearance  to  commence  with  ;  therefore,  I  contend,  the 
result  is  practically  false  and  unnatural. 

To  get  the  best  effects  in  shadow  pictures  requires  some 
study,  and  should  be  set  about  with  a  good  knowled>;e  of 
what  is  required.     I  can  speak  of  my  experience  in  the 
studio  in  which  I  am  now  working,  which  is  some  nine 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  long,  with  twelve  feet  of  glass, 
and  the  ordinary  ridge-roof ;    I  can  also  speak  of  experi- 
ence in  another  nearer  thirty  feet  long  and  some  twelve 
feet  wide  ;  and  of  the  largest  I  have  worked  in,  which  was 
sixty  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  some  twenty  feet  to  the 
ridge ;  in  this  gallery  there  was  only  one  small  part  used 
of  it,  which  in  size  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  tiic 
one  in  which  I  am  now  working,  all  the  other  part  being 
screened  off.    Here  reflectors  had  1o  be  used,  but  not  the 
small  hand  reflectors  I  have  seen  advised ;  they  were  large 
three-leaved  screens,  some  eight  feet  high,  each  leaf  being 
two  feet  wide,  covered  on  one  side  by  black  and  on  the 
other  by  white  calico.    These  were  placed,  as  a  rule, 
several  feet  from  the  sitter,  the  three  leaves  enabling  the 
operator  to  adjust  his  reflectors  to  a  nicety ;  as  the  end 
leaf  would,  if  required,  be  brought  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  sitter,  the  reflections  were  soft  and  subdued,  as  from 
the  wall  of  a  room  or  other  ordinarily  seen  reflections 
In  each  of  these  galleries  the  background  was  placed  in 
the  same  position,  viz.,  brought  forward  so  that  its  edge 
rested  against  the  glass,  and  then  sloping  inwards  away 
from  the  light,  while  the  camera  was  moved  to  the  opposite 
comer,  so  that  the  lens  looked  towards  the  light,  the 
sitter  being. placed  about  midway  up  the  gallery,  all  light 
being  either  stopped  out  entirely,   or  subdued  at  the 
camera  end  up  to  the  level  of  the  sitter,  thus  leaving  open 
the  light  behind  and  at  the  side,  but  not  in  advance.    This 
is  also  my  own  practice ;  the  side  light  up  to  the  sitter  is 
entirely  blocked  out  with  an  opaque  blind,  the  top  light,  to 
correspond,  being  subdued  by  a  white  one,  which  lets  in 
enough  light  to  relieve  the  dark  shadow,  and  so  secures 
texture.    My  reflected  lights  are  the  natural  reflections 
from  the  wall  of  the  studio,  which  is  papered  with  a  light 
green-grey  paper.    I  get  more  or  less  strong  light  upon 
the  face  by  moving  the  opaque  blind  a  little  in  advance 
or  behind  the  sitter,  as  the  face  may  require   or  taste 
dictate.    My  experience  is  in  favour  of  bold  lighting  and 
full  exposure ;   by  this  both  brilliancy  and  softness  are 
securedL     Remember  that  you  must  see  the  details  in 
shadow,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  devt^op  them,  and  that 
no  shadow,  however  deep,  should  be  without  them.     The 
difference  in  the  exposure  in  my  studio  is  that  in  a  good 
light  I  get  the  ordmary  lighted  head  in  from  eight  to 
twelve  seconds ;  the  Rembrandts  take  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds. 


BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  FOR  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

There  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun,  depend  upon  it. 
Even  our  truly  wonderful  photography,  despite  its  few 
years  of  existence,  has  its  history  Tin  xed^ with  coincidences 
obtained  from  identical  thoughts  arising  in  the  minds  of 
independent  discoverers  and  experimentalists. 

About  six  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
Trull,  of  Falmouth,  I  undertook  to  prepare  for  him  a  pho-' 
tographic  paper  sufficiently  sensitive  for  direct  solar- 
camera  printmg ;  and  knowing  full  well  that  no  amount 
of  chloride  would  yield  what  was  wanted,  I  proceeded  to 
experiment  with  bromides,  which,  used  in  admixture  with 
albumen,  gave  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  sensibility, 
but  the  resultant  prints  were  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  are 
those  produced  with  albumenized  paper  prepared  in  the 
usual  way.    It  theref orQ  occurred  to  me  that  a  combina- 
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tion  of  bromide  and  chloride  salts— one-third  of  the 
former  to  two -thirds  of  the  latter — would  answer  my  pur 
pose  better  than  would  the  use  of  chloride  alone.  And  ou 
trial  my  anticipation  was  realized.  The  paper,  so  pre- 
pared, turned  out  to  be  very  sensitive — sufficiently  so,  I 
presume,  for  solar-camera  printing,  as  Mr.  Trull  subse 
quenily  used  a  considerable  quantity  in  that  way. 

I  somehow  omitted  publishing  the  discovery  at  the  time, 
probably  deeming  it  of  very  little  importance ;  at  all 
events,  if  bromo-chloridized  papers  are  destined  to  have 
any  run  of  popularity.  Prof.  Schultz-Sellac  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  honours  of  prior  discovery,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  first  with  his  printed  particulars.  My  present 
impression,  however,  induces  the  belief  that  for  ordinary 
silver  printing  no  practical  advantage  is  gained  by  an  ad- 
dition of  sensitiveness.  For  exceptionally  dense  negatives 
such  an  increase  would  be  an  advantage  ;  but,  taken  as  a 
rule,  printers  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  printing  when  the  light  is  anything  like  favourable. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  a 
discovery,  because  in  an  art  like  photography,  which  has 
so  many  demands,  its  practitioners  can  never  overstock 
their  reserves. 


ON  NEW  PRINTINa  METHODS. 

BT   DB.   H.  VOOBL.* 

During  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  photographic  journalism,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  certain  photographic  novelties  pass  away 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  tnem,  while  others,  which 
are  far  less  deserving,  make  a  great  noise  in  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Thus  the  pictures  produced  by  Denier,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  produced  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence 
and  discussion  when  first  brought  forward.  Many  pub- 
lished details  of  the  process  openly,  while  others  offered  to 
divulge  *'the  secret"  for  a  sum  of  money  varying  from  three 
or  four  pounds  upwards;  others,  again,  expressed  them- 
selves perfectly  willing  to  communicate  the  whole  of  the 
details  to  me  if  I  would  interest  myself  in  getting  them 
appointed  Court  Photographers,  &c.  After  aU  these  expe- 
riences, one  would  fancy  tnat  the  whole  wot  Id  were  about 
to  produce  photographs  a  la  Denier,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  a  few,  a  very  few,  have  taken  up  the  method.  At  the 
same  time,  this  particular  method  oi  printing  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  pro- 
bably, by  such  photographers  who  have  not  a  very  large 
business,  and  who  are  unskilled  in  the  matter  of  retouching. 
The  simplest  way  of  proceeding  is  to  print  the  negative 
in  the  usual  manner  tor  about  two-thirds  of  the  time 
required,  and  then  to  introduce  between  the  paper  aid  the 
cliche  one  or  several  plates  of  mica,  or  films  of  white,  dry, 
transparent  gelatine.  How  many  such  films  are  necessary 
can  scarcely  be*  predicted  at  the  outset,  but  a  thickness  of 
half  a  line  should  suffice.  A  few  experiments  are  necessary 
to  settle  the  question.  Through  this  mediqm  the  cliche  does 
not  print  sharply,  and  thus  the  outlines  are  softened,  and 
spots  on  the  face,  as  well  as  any  wrinkles  that  may  exist, 
are  rendered  less  prominent.  For  this  reason  any  previous 
touching  of  the  negative  is  rendered  unnecessary. 
'  The  peculiar  waxy  character  of  the  Denier  prints  do  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  approved  by  art  critics,  but  the 
public  generally  seems  to  be  very  pleased  with.  it. 

More  difficult  to  carry  out  are  two  more  novel  processes, 
which  are  offered  for  sale  by  travelling  agents,  viz.,  the  Van 
der  Weyde  and  Lamberttype  processes.  As  regards  these  two 
processes,  I  think  photographers  in  a  small  way  of  business 
would  do  well  to  abstain  from  them.  Both  processed  yield, 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  retouchers,  results  which  are  very 
taking  with  the  public.  1  say  advisedly  *'  with  the  public,*' 
for  1  personally  share  the  opinion  of  a  photographer  who 
recently  said  to  me :  **  I  do  not  find  the  Van  der  VVoyde 
pictures  at  all  to  my  taste,  but  the  public  will  be  enchanted 
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with  them,  and  I  sSall  produce  them,  therefore,  not  from  art 
motives,  but  from  those  of  business."  In  addition;!  may 
remark  that  my  friend  has,  as  yet,  received  but  few  orders 
for  such  pictures.  We  should  all  of  us  like  to  find  ourselves 
up  in  the  heaven,  but  the  cloudy  leaden-coloured  sky,  such 
as  M.  Van  der  AVeyde  surrounds  us  with,  seems  to  pleas j 
but  a  few. 

Photographers  should  be  exceedingly  careful  of  purchas- 
ing processes  of  this  kind.  It  is  well,  in  the  first  place,  to 
see  what  the  journals  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  verdict  accorded  by  tho^  in  the 
Capital ;  the  reason  why  sellers  of  photographic  novelties 
usually  avoid  societies  is  generally  because  they  do  not 
desire  to  have  discussions  upon  their  inventions. 

The  Van  der  Weyde  process,  in  which  an  image  is  repre- 
sented in  a  shading  secured  by  means  of  graphifce  and 
pumice,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  photographs;  more  sym- 
pathetic  appears  the  new  Lamberttype,  although  the  latter 
presents  no  novelty,  being  a  negative  retouching  process 
of  an  elaborate  character,  which,  it  should  be  understood, 
is  only  adapted  to  very  large  negatives.  Lambert  employs 
it  for  eniaiged  negatives  exclnsively.  The  front  and  nack 
of  a  negative  are  covered  with  a  fine  structureless  paper, 
and  this  is  worked  upon  in  a  suitable  manner  with  black 
lead.  The  negative  itself,  in  order  to  be  adaptable  to  the 
process,  must  be  very  thin.  For  this  reason  the  application 
of  the  process  is  limited,  and  the  more  so  because  of  the 
necessary  routine  in  the  matter  of  retouching  the  negative. 
The  mere  making  of  strokes  upon  the  paper  is  not  enough, 
but  one  must  know  exactly  where  and  how  to  do  it.  U  is 
impossible  to  describe  ,*  one  must  be  shown.  Those,  bow- 
ever,  who  have  seen  the  method  carried  out,  cannot  do 
likewise,  unless  they  possess  some  amount  of  artistic  skill. 

In  a  modest  manner  I  have  for  some  time  past  used  the 
device  of  covering  my  negatives  with  paper,  and  with  the 
greatest  success.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
a  thin  part  of  the  negative — the  foreground,  for  example — 
from  printing  through,  I  paste  over  the  back  in  this  pait 
a  bit  of  tissue  or  tracing  paper,  and  with  a  pencil  woik  up 
such  parts  as  I  desire  should  be  thrown  up.  In  portraiture 
I  have  often  employed  the  method  when  the  background 
has  come  out  too  light.  I  then  cover  the  figure  on  the  back 
with  paper,  the  outlines  being  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
this  way  I  have  secured  the  figure  of  a  much  lighter  nature 
than  the  background.  If  the  paper  seems  to  cover  up  too 
much  because  of  its  opacity,  then  I  employ  negative  varnish, 
which  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  more  transparent. 

All  this,  nowever,  is  not  new,  for  I  have  employed  it  for 
many  years  already,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any- 
body call  it  Yogeltype  on  my  aoooant.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  I 
think  we  have  quite  ouough  tyj}C9  of  one  sort  or  anothnr, 
with  proper  names  attached,  and  may  certainly  dii^pense 
with  any  more. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 
When  photography  was  in  its  infancy,  it  recruited  its 
followers  from  all  rank  of  men.  At  first,  it  was  tbe 
painters  and  draughtsmen  with  more  business  than  artistic 
knowledge  who  occupied  thcfmselves  with  the  matter,  and' 
worked  the  new  art  as  if  it  were  a  gold  field.  Later,  every 
calling  gave  its  contingent  of  men  and  women  to  the  art,  all 
of  whom  cultivated  it  with  much  profit  and  advantage  to 
themselves,  for  the  demands  of  the  public  were  at  first 
very  moderate  indeed.  People  were  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  invention,  and  the  mac^ical  work  of  the  sun^s  rays,  that 
they  were  glad  to  give  a  high  price  for  any  specimen  of 
the  new  art,  no  matter  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
Moreover,  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  public  n  not  at 

•ny  time  very  deep,' the  number  of  real  art  connoissevirs 
being  exceedingly  small.  The  true  art  critic  can  only  be 
formed  by  stuaying  the  highest  works  of  art  in  existence. 
But  who  has  opportunity  for  this  in  our  small  town,  and 
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how  masiy  are  there  of  those  dwelliDg  in  the  larger  cities 
who  make  any  ose  of  their  opportunity  ? 

Everyone,  it  is  trae,  is  bora  with  a  certain  amount  of 
taste,  some  possessing  much,  some  little.  By  education 
this  is  remedied  more  perfectly.  In  Germany  a  taste  is 
cultivated  for  music  especially,  but  not  for  painting  or 
drawing,  the  instruction  given  in  schools  being  insufficient 
to  form  the  taste  of  students  in  this  direction.  Children 
learn 'to  draw  straight  lines,  and  to  do  a  little  colouring; 
they  may  even  be  taught  how  to  copy  a  plaster  bust,  or  a 
flower ;  but  no  one  tells  them  what  constitutes  a  work  of 
art.  Some  of  the  great  painters — Raphael,  Michel 
Angelo,  and  others — they  hear  mentioned  sometimes,  but 
why  these  were  considered  grea^  artists  remains  to  them  a 
mystery.  Yet  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  place 
before  the  scholar  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  grand 
paintings  in  our  possession,  so  that  they  might  understand 
what  the  old  masters  have  really  given  us.  It  is  no  secret 
that  many  a  capable  photographer  speculates  upon  this 
absence  of  artistic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  furnishes  pictures  without  scruple,  the  artistic  defects 
of  which  are  well  known  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  people 
are  not  aware  of  their  presence.  Frequently  they  succeed, 
but  not  always. 

When  photography  grew  out  of  childhood,  and  those 
with  artistic  talent  occupied  themselves  with  the  art,  so 
that  the  mechanical  productions  of  the  camera  bore  the 
impression  of  an  artist,  the  better  classes  of  the  public 
began  gradually  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  pictures ;  and  although  many  were  unable  to 
specify  their  reasons  why  they  liked  such-and-such  a 
photograph,  their  instinct  was  sufficient  to  indicate  to  them 
which  was  the  better  production  and  which  the  worse. 

The  art  photographer  in  this  way  soon  got  ahead  of  the        ^^^  ^^y,  ****«««o.w«  »**.  ^»v^w  ^*w*.  «-v  ^  ..*.«-*  « 
mechanic ;  and  it  often  happened  that  a  man  who  had  |  arising  from  ignorance  of  these  instruments.    Many  obtain 


depends  upon  their  own  ambition.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  son  of  a  photographer  learns  the  art  with  the  view  of 
carrying  on  his  father^s  business,  or  of  establishing  one 
for  himself.  In  this  case  the  position  to  which  he  would 
attain  is  often  a  high  one.  The  young  man  gets  thoroughly 
educated  in  his  work,  for  he  learns,  first  of  all,  business 
habits  (the  main  thing  being  not  only  to  make  pictures, 
but  to  sell  them),  and  then  he  is  instructed  in  the  technical 
part  of  his  work,  so  as  to  become  a  good  operator ;  further- 
more he  learns  to  know  the  public,  to  practise  himself  in 
the  arrangement  and  lighting  of  his  sitters,  and,  finally, 
acquires  the  requisite  skill  in  negative  retouching. 

All  these  things  can  only  be  successfully  acquiied  by 
those  who  have  been  grounded  in  some  •  scientific  know- 
ledge. Photography,  as  a  chemical  operation,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  is  ludicrous  to  hear  skilled 
operators  maintain  that  one  need  not  necessarily  possess 
chemical  knowledge.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
themselves  know  something  of  the  elements  of  that  science. 
They  may  not  have  learjut  it  at  school,  but  they  know  very 
well  from  practice  that  pyroxilin  dissolves  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether ;  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in 
water;  that  common  salt  precipitates  silver  in  solution; 
that  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  salts  of  silver,  and  so  on. 
This  is  all  chemical  knowledge,  and  if  any  one  will  take, 
the  trouble  to  read  through  the  list  of  photographic  defects 
that  are  recorded  in  the  printed  handbooks  on  the  subject, 
he  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  chemical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  avoid  such  accidents.  How  often  have  we 
heard  of  the  mechanical  operator  committing  the  grossest 
blunders  in  employing  permanganate,  india-rubber,  acid, 
or  ammonia,  simply  because  he  had  no  idea  of  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  these  substances. 
I     The  same  mistakes  are  made  with  the  optical  apparatus. 


been  doing  a  flourishing  business  for  some  time  found  his 
affairs  suddenly  take  a  turn  for  the  worse,  because  an 
opposition  photogranher  started  in  business,  whose  taste, 
exhibited  in  his  proauctions,  at  once  won  the  favour  of  the 
public.    Whether  he  liked  it  or  no,  the  crude  worker  found 
it  necessary  to  study  the  artistic  principles  upon  which  the 
Buccess  of  his  neighbour  was  based.      Laboriously  did 
everybody  strive  to  do  a  little  artistic  retouching,  to  take 
a  lesson  from  Petsch's  mode  of  lighting,  to  study  Rembrandt 
effects,  aod  the  Adam-Salomon  style  of  portrait ;  and  the 
most  diligent  soon  became  apt  pupils.     In  this,  however, 
those  of  course  had  the  advantage  who  possessed  most 
inherent  taste,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  is  now  necessary  on  the  part  of  photo- 
graphers, which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  familiar  with. 
The  time  when  afte^  six  week's  practice  you  became  a 
foil-blown  photographer  is  long  since  past  and  gone.    We 
expect  far  more  now-a-days  from  the  perfect  portraitist, 
albeit  there  are  few  who  have  patience  enough  to  learn 
Bystematically  all  that  is  requisite  and  necessary. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  imperative  that  every  photographer 
should  be  a  man  of  high  culture  ;  as  there  are  two  distinct 
grades  in  miliUry  life,  so  there  are  in  the  photographic 
profession.  Those  of  small  education  and  little  energy 
may  become  good  printers,  and  even  skilled  operators  in 
a  mechanical  way ;  but  they  will  advance  but  little  beyond, 
for  such  people  do  not  care  to  learn  anything,  and  are  quite 
content  to  remain  in  the  position  they  find  themselves. 
They  receive  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  wages,  and  do  not 
desire  to  come  into  contact  with  the  portrait-seeking  public. 
We  know  many  a  thorough  negative  retoucher  who  is  of 
little  use  when  it  is  a  question  of  doing  anything  else,  and 
we  know,  too,  of  good  operators  who  cannot  pose  grace- 
fully, and  are  very  much  at  fault  in  lighting  up  their 
models.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  people  of  this 
land  obtain  favour  with  a  class  of  the  public  who  requii]e 
no  aftaatic  taste,  and  who  find  pictures  of  inferior  quality 
good  enough  for  them. 

The  position  atta'ned  by  young  photographem  muclx 


lens  after  lens,  from  which  they  expect  the  most  impos- 
sible things,  and  they  obtain  in  the  end  no  more  than  a 
better  photographer  secures  from  one  or  two  instruments. 
For  this  reason  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  optics  and  chemistry  is  very  necessary  in  the 
education  of  photographers  in  the  case  of  such  aspirants, 
who  desire  to  become  something  more  than  mechanical 
workers.  Before  ail,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  cul- 
tivate taste  in  artistic  matters.  This  may  be  done  in  two 
ways  :  by  practice  in  sketching,  which  secures  skill  to  the 
hand  for  retouching  purposes,  and  educates  the  eye  so  &s 
to  aid  in  the  posing  of  models;  and  by  studying  the 
history  of  art,  in  which  are  included  examples  or  copies  of 
the  finest  masterpieces  of  all  time.  Further,  a  course  of 
lessons  in  perspective  and  anatomy  may  be  added,  for  the 
latter  teaches  of  one  of  the  main  points  in  portrait  photo- 
graphy, the  human  form. 

To  undertake  studies  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  only  in 
the  power  of  those  with  means.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
photographic  academy  at  which  aspirants  can  atudv,  we 
would  recommend  all  those  who  can  do  so,  to  reside  for 
one  year  in  such  a  capital  as  Berlin,  and  to  make  use  of 
the  opportunities  there  afforded.  Here  are  to  be  found 
establishments  where  art-indus^Ty  is  especially  fostered, 
and  opportunities  enough  for  the  study  of  different  things 
bearing  on  photography,  viz.,  drawing,  anatomy,  art 
history,  chemistry,  photographic  chemistry,  and  optics. 

Those  who  use  tneir  time  well  may  secure  the  proper 
scientific  knowledge  in  six  months,  but  for  most  stu  'ents 
a  year  is  not  too  much  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  generally  the  wiah  of  aU  young  hardworking  pho- 
tographers to  serve  as  assistants  for  some  time  in  one  of  the 
more  renowned  studios  in  the  capital.  Unfortunately,  the 
establishments  in  which  anything  can  be  learnt  are  very 
few,  and  the  principals  are  not  always  in  a  position  to 
take  assistants.  It  is  not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  do 
so,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  third  person  ^.in  the 
way  in  taking  a  portrait.  The  time,  too,  is  too  valuable 
in  a  busy  studio,  and  the  attention  of  the  principal  is  too 
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mueh  Uken  up  for  bim  to  pay  any  regard  to  a  papiL  Not 
nnfreqaeQtly  la  the  complaiat  heard  from  papila  that,  in- 
atead  of  being  allowed  access  to  the  studio,  they  are  em- 
ployed only  in  polishing  plates  and  in  stopping  out  defects 
in  prints,  experiences  which  could  be  gained  just  as  well 
elsewhere.  In  this  respect  only  a  photographic  academy 
could  help,  in  which  pupils  could  be  instructed  in  posing 
and  lighting  with  Lying  models. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 

LIBYAN  DESERT. 

BY    PHILIPP    KEMELE.* 

New  Year's  Eve  we  solemnized  as  well  as  we  could  under 
the  circumstances.  We  had  no  goose,  neither  would  the 
good  people  of  Farafrah  allow  us  to  catch  a  couple  of 
ducks  that  were  swimming  about  on  the  principal  pond  of 
the  place.  But  we  managed  to  get  a  turkey,  and  this, 
and  a  glass  of  grog  brought  with  us  from  Europe,  served 
to  while  away  pleasantly  the  last  hours  of  the  old  year. 
At  midnight  the  servants  got  out  our  fire-arms,  and  we 
saluted  the  new  year  with  many  a  salro,  and  illuminated 
our  camp  with  the  aid  of  magnesium  wire. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  desert,  about  six  miles  from  Farafrah.  Pro- 
fessor Zittel,  who  had  visited  the  spot  the  day  before  for 
geological  purposes,  had  called  my  attention  to  certain 
interesting  places  in  the  vicinity.  As  I  did  not  start  till 
eight,  and  the  camel  that  earned  my  bagsage  was  a  re- 
markably slow  animal,  I  did  not  reach  my  destination  till 
nearly  eleven.  In  the  meantime  it  had  grown  very  warm, 
and  as  I  could  get  no  shelter  for  my  tent,  the  temperature 
inside  it,  notwithstanding  that  a  north  wind  was  blowing, 
was  28?  Reaumur.  The  oath  and  chemicals  simply  refused 
to  act,  and  the  desiccation  of  the  film  over  the  plate  was 
of  a  most  unequal  character.  The  collodion  film  was  still 
wet  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  plate,  while  above  it 
was  already  dry,  and  after  treatment  in  the  silver  bath 
the  well-known  blue  streak  was  visible.  The  silver 
bath  became  turbid,  and  caused  the  plate  to  fog.  By 
atreogthening  the  liquid,  however,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  these  defects  were  removed. 
All  this  took  time,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  there 
remained  still  plenty  of  light  to  operate  with.  With  a 
little  trouble,  I  was  enabled  to  take  my  first  pictures  of 
the  desert  The  exposure  was  excessively  short.  With 
an  aplanatic  lens  of  Stenheil's,  having  a  diaphram  of  Jq^ 
five  seconds  were  suHicient,  and  a  stereoscopic  image  was 
taken  in  much  shorter  time.  The  plates  developed  very 
flat,  and  required  much  intensifying.  I  attributed  this  to 
the  short  exposure  which  the  general  illumination  of  the 
landscape  necessitates.  In  such  landscapes  as  these  every- 
thing is  In  a  full  glare  of  light,  and  in  a  few  places  only  is 
there  a  trace  of  dark  shadows.  A  longer  exposure,  in 
which  the  plates  would  be  rendered  more  dense,  cannot 
be  made  use  of,  as  it  would  be  untrustworth v,  the  shadows 
not  remaining  sufficiently  clear.  Only  with  a  short  ex- 
porare  can  we  hope  to  be  snccesaful. 

As  the  expedition  was  to  start  next  day  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  had  not  taken  any  pictures  of  Farafrah,  I  was  up 
br  time.  These  pictures  were  undertaken  without  trouble. 
When  I  came  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  garden,  I  found  onr 
tents  had  been  struck,  and  everything  was  packed  ready 
for  our  ionmey. 

Bot  the  Arabs  who  accompanied  us  gave  so  much  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  not  make  a  start  One  of  them,  espe- 
cially, was  always  playing  some  stupid  trick  or  other.  After 
a  number  of  iron  boxes  had  been  filled  with  sweet  Farafrah 
water  for  onr  journey  to  Dachel,  this  latter  was  ordered 
to  empty  tome  other  boxes  which  had  been  filled  at  Bir 
Kerani,  a  day  and  a-half*s  journey  from  Farafrah,  with 
brackish  and  aoaroely  pouble  water.    Instead  of  doing  aa 
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he  was  told,  the  man  went  and  poured  all  the  sweet 
Farafrah  water  away,  and  left  the  salt  liquid  in  the  boxes. 
The  trick  was,  of  course,  discovered,  but  the  filling  of  the 
boxes  again  from  the  distant  well  took  a  long  time.  Other 
of  onr  Arabs  refused  to  proceed  any  further,  because  they 
said  they  had  not  prayed  sufficiently  to  ensure  their  safe 
arrival  at  DacheL  They  would  not  have  finished  their 
devotions  till  the  afternoon,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the 
start  was  postponed  till  the  following  morning. 

The  first  day's  journey  towards  Dachel  was  of  little 
interest.  We  jonmied  for  nearly  three  days  over  an 
almost  even  track,  500  to  1,000  j^rdi  broad,  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  sandhills  of  about  thirty  to  fifty  metres 
high,,  a  sort  of  natural  highway  of  gigantic  dimensions 
and  monotonous  form,  which  we,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  called  a  road.  Slowly  ascending,  the  path  lost  itaelf 
in  a  high  plateau  full  of  picturesque  lime  rocks  and  steep 
mountain  walls,  forming  a  labyrinth  through  which  our 
camels  stepped  slowly  and  laboriously,  i^  the  beasts 
dared  not  be  overburdened  in  this  heavy  and  not  nn- 
dangerous  portion  of  our  journey,  we  all  of  us  walked  on 
foot,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  landscape  did  away 
with  any  feeling  of  fatigue.  Through  a  grand  rocky  arch- 
way, named,  after  the  German  consul  in  Alexandria,  Bab 
el  Jasmund,  we  came  to  the  long-wished-for  declivity 
stretching  towards  the  oasis  Dachel.  A  second  and  more 
imposing  natural  door,  called  by  Rohlfs,  after  the  well- 
known  traveller  Cailliaud,  Bab  el  Cailliaud,  gave  us  a 
view  over  the  vaUev  in  the  vrildcmcss  of  the  finest  beauty, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  oasis. 

On  the  7th  January,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  came 
to  Gasr  Dachel,  the  capital  of  the  oasis ;  we  were  welcomed 
by  the  head  officials  of  the  place,  and  the  next  day  moved 
into  a  house  made  ready  for  our  reception,  which,  although 
of  a  somewhat  tumbledown  description,  was  nevertheless 
better  adapted  to  a  sojourn  of  some  days  than  our  more 
ai«y  tents. 

In  Dachel  began  my  actual  work.  For  the  further 
journey  west,  Gasr  Dachel  was  made  principal  dep6t,  and 
the  command  of  it  was  given  to  me,  so  that  I  haa  plenty 
of  time  to  depict  the  interesting  points  around  Dachel  and 
the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Desert  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose I  arranged  excursions  of  my  own,  sometimes  stopping 
out  two  or  three  days  together. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  our  house  I  established  a  por- 
trait studio,  in  order  to  comply  with  M.  Rohlfs  wish  to 
secure  some  types  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  oases. 
For  mv  purpose,  I  made  use  of  a  smooth  cloth  back- 
ground, and  a  very  stable  head-rest  With  the  aid  of 
an  arab  aheik  named  Mohamed  Daud,  who  was  in  good 
odour  with  the  inhabitants,  I  was  successful  in  securing 

Sictures  of  a  large  number  of  these  brown  Africans. 
[o  fees  wure,  of  course,  to  be  had,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  model  had  the  sum  of  one  fianc  paid  him 
for  the  sitting.  Without  this  stipulation  had  been  made, 
i  should,  I  fear,  have  done  but  tittle  business. 

The  weather  during  the  time  of  my  sojourn  at  Dachel 
was  in  no  way  so  favourable  as  my  experience  of  Siut 
and  Farafrah  had  led  me  to  expect  \ery  often  there 
was  a  powerful  wind  that  matenally  interfered  with  my 
operations,  and  sometimes  we  were  troubled  with  a 
samoom,  which  rendered  the  practice  of  photogn^hy 
simply  impossible.  After  a  wind  has  once  begun  to 
blow,  it  is  some  time  before  the  sand  has  been  loosened 
sufficiently  to  be  carried  on  with  it.  A  light  colouring  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  distant  sand  hills,  which  some- 
times occurs  very  suddenly,  is  the  first  signal  of  the 
coming  samoom.  The  sand  is  blown  in  streaks  over  the 
desert  first  of  all,  and  only  rises  a  little  from  the  surface, 
so  that  for  some  time  one  may  continue  the  journey  feel- 
ing the  sand  eddying  past  one's  knees.  As  the  wind  grows 
stronger,  the  sand  rises  more  and  more,  until  one's  lofty 
seat  upon  a  camel  no  longer  affords  shelter.  The  sand 
[striking  apoQ  the  ikin  prwiaoea  a  strong  pricking  aaoia- 
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tioD,  and  the  fine  particles  are  driren  through  one's  clothes 
and  into  every  fold  of  the  packages. 

As  the  wind  grows  stronger  the  ftand  rises  high  into  the 
air,  so  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  it ; 
the  son  appears  red  Hke  a  sharply  ci)t  disk  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  sand  fog  is  so  thick  sometimes  that  you  cannot  sec 
fifty  paces  from  you.  Sometimes  this  fog  divides,  and 
then  there  are  to  be  seen  sharply  outlined  liand  clouds  of  a 
•imilar  form  to  those  in  the  dky. 

f?o  be  continued ») 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  ALBUMEI^. 

The  Western  Photographic  News  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  facts  about  albumen  :  — 

Albumen  is  an  organic  compound  found  both  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Its  properties  are  best  studied 
in  the  white  of  an  egg^  which  is  a  very  pure  form  of  albu- 
men* It  also  abounds  in  the  bloo  1  and  chyle,  and  more  or 
leas  in  all  the  serous  fluidB  in  the  animal  body;  it  also 
exists  in  the  sap  of  vegetables  and  in  their  seeds,  and  olher 
edible  parts.  Albumen  forms  the  starting  point  of  animal 
tissues.  The  chief  component  elements  of  albumen  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  small  pro- 
portions of  suiphUr  and  phosphorus.  It  is  belieVed  to  be  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  though  the  exact  proporti'oQS 
and  the  rational  formula  have  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Carbon  forms  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  it,  nitrogen 
sixteen,  and  sulphur  two.  The  disagreeable  smell  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  eggs  is  irom  the  generation  of 
salphurotted  hydrogen. 

Albumen  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states :  in  one  of 
which  it  is  soluble,  in  the  other  insoluble,  in  water.  As 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  found  in  the  egg,  the  juice  of  flesh, 
the  serum  of  blood,  and  the  juice  of  vegetable/f.  Soluble 
albumen  may  be  converted  into  the  insoluble  form  in  the 
following  ways ; — 

1.  Btf  the  application  of  heat. — A  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  albumen  becomes  opalescent  and  coagulates  on  being 
heated  to  about  150^  Fab.,  but  a  temperature  of  212°  is 
required  if  the  liquid  is  very  dilute. 

2.  By  addition  of  strong  acids. — Nitric  acid  coagulates 
albumen  perfectly,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Acetic  acid, 
however,  acts  differently,  appearing  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  albumen. 

3.  Bg  the  action  ofmetaUic  salts, — Many  of  the  salts  of  the 
metals  coagulate  albumen  completely.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  the  egg  is  therefore 
used  as  an  antidote  to  these  poisons.  The  white  precipitate 
formed  on  mixing  albumen  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  a 
chemical  compound  of  the  animal  matter  with  protoxide  of 
silver,  and  has  been  termed  albuminate  of  silver.  Albumen 
also  combines  with  lime  and  baryta.  When  chloride  of 
barium  is  used  with  albumen,  a  white  precipitate  usually 
forms.  By  long  keeping,  albumen  loses  its  alkaline  reaction, 
and  becomes  sour  and  more  limpid  than  at  first.  Mucous 
threads  like  cobwebs  form  in  it,  which  appear  to  be  caused 
by  oxidatioc. 

Ammonia*  A'ided  to  albumen  is  said  to  preserve  it  for  a 
longer  time,  and  a  lump  of  camphor  floated  in  the  liquid 
has  a  good  effect.  Alcohol,  ether,  creosote,  and  tannic 
acid  likewise  cause  the  coagulatioo  of  albumen. 


rest  to  the  general  body  of  its  professors  I  am  pretty  well 
convinced  ;  and  hence,  being  in  possession  of  a  means 
whereby  it  will  aid,  if  not  supersede,  the  present  means 
employed  to  obtain  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  snn 
at  sea,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  particulars  to  the 
officer  in  question  if  M.  Lacan  can  supply  me  with  his 
address,  preferring  so  to  give  the  method  an  opportunity  of 
being  useful,  rather  than  lie  in  my  desk,  as  it  now  has 
done  for  over  a  year.  Originally  I  had  written  it  for 
non- nautical  readers.  Upon  receipt  of  the  required  infor- 
mation, 1  will  re«write  it  to  suit  changed  circumstances.—' 
Yours,  &c.,  W.  E.  BaThO. 


ALBUMENIZING  PLATES. 

DxAB  Sib,— I  doubt  not  that  many  of  your  readers  who 
may  b^  interested  in  practical  photography,  particularly 
when  preparing  plates  for  the  **  dry  process,"  have  often 
experienced  difficulty  in  smoothly  applying  the  prepara- 
tory coating  of  albumen,  unless  they  resort  to  the  careless 
general  practice  of  first  dipping  the  plate  into  water,  which 
so  largely 'dilutes  the  mixture  as  to  seriously  lessen,  when 
it  does  not  entirely  destroy,  its  efficacy ;  and  the  result  is. 
that  the  film  will  subsequently  slip  during  development, 
and  ruiu  the  negative. 

For  a  long  time  lexperienced  great  annoyance  myself  from 
this  source,  until  I  discovered  that  all  difficulty  could  be  re- 
moved by  simply  breathing  upon  the  plate  before  pouring 
on  the  albumen,  when  the  solution  will  run  as  smoothly 
and  evenly  as  the  best  collodion.  If,  during  the  operation, 
the  fluid  shows  any  hesitation  at  any  point,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  breathe*  upon  that  particular  spot,  and  the 
difficulty  will  bo  obviated. — I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

J.  Hbrst  Whitehousi. 

Hotel  ^^Beau  Rivage,'*  Ouchy,  Lausanne^  Switzerland, 


LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir,— In  your  French  Correspondence  I  see  a  naval  officer 
has  been  applying  photography  to  delineate  oceanic  storms. 
That  our  art-science  has  many  valuable  applications,  other 
than  that  of  portraiture,  need  scarcely  be  said ;  but  that  the 
purely  scientific  aspect  of  photography  has  but  Uttle  inte- 


NEW  LIGHTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sib, — In  reply  to  **  Enquirer  "  in  last  week's  News, 
will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  Moule's  light  was  a 
pyrotechnic  composition  of  the  same  native  as  the  '^  Bengal 
light "  used  for  signalling  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  It  consisted 
of  nitre  and  red  orpiment  (sulphide  of  arsenic),  and  must 
be  burnt  either  in  the  open  air,  or  within  a  glass  lantern 
case  with  good  draught  to  carry  ofi  the  arsenical  fumes. 
The  ^'  explosive  powder  "  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  sulphur  and  nitre  alone,  but 
probably  contained  in  addition  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  carboa  in  gunpowder. 
The  Old  "pulver  fulminans  "  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
sulphur,  two  of  pearlash,  and  three  parts  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  behaves  in  a  very  different  manner  to  any 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
— Yours  truly,  Josh  Spillbb. 

%v[\  in  Hit  ^tttMff. 

The  Photographic  SociETV.—At  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  eveoing  next. 
Captain  Abne^  will  read  a  paper  detailing  some  of  his  photo- 
graphic experiences  in  Egypt  in  connection  with  the  Transit 
of  Venus  Observations. 

A  Daily  Illustrated  Newspaper.— On  the  10th  March 
a  paper  will  be  read  before  the  Society  of  Arte  by  Mr.  Henry 
Blackburn,  on  "  The  Art  of  Illustration  as  Applied  to  Books 
and  Newspapers,"  when  the  feasibility  of  daily  illustrated 
newspapers  will  be  discussed,  and  some  particulars  of  the 
working  of  the  Daily  Graphic  of  New  York  communicated  to 
the  meeting. 

Association  Beloe  de  Photooraphy.— This  society,  which 
is  only  a  few  months  old,  has  already  considerably  more  than 
two  hundred  members.  A  monthly  Bulletin  is  published  by  it, 
full  of  excellent  matter  and  photographic  illustrations.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  Society,  worthy  of  note,  is  the  establishment 
.of  a  section  in  each  large  city.    The  members  of  each  seotion 
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meet  at  least  once  a  month,  and  commanicate  their  labours  to 
the  central  committee.  The  society  also  elects  into  .honorary 
connection  with  its  body,  foreio^n  photographers  whose  names 
have  b'-en  associated  with  tha  pro^^ress  of  the  art..  At  a 
recent  meeting,  Mr.  J.  0.  D.iUmsyer  and  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Magic  Lantbrk  Slides  by  TAA.NSFCB.--Mr.  Qordon 
Ramsay  gives  the  following  in  the  Engli$h  Meehanie: — 
*'  Thoroughly  saturate  plain  Saxe  paper  with  a  solution  of  gum 
benzoin  in  alcohol,  one  part  of  benzoin  by  weight  to  ten  of 
methylated  spirit.  When  dry,  press  flat  and  albumenize,  and 
seasitise  in  a  60-fi:rain  bath,  the  print  being  finished  in  the 
usual  manner.  Then  let  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  which  the 
picture  is  to  bo  attached  be  floited  with  a  solution  ot  gelatine, 
'  and  placel  on  a  levoUing-stand  till  the  surface  is  just  tacky ; 
the  picture  may  then  be  pressed  in  contact  and  allowed  to  dr?- 
Then  apply  strong  alcohol  to  the  back  of  the  paper,  which  will 
dissolve  the  grim  benzoin  and  leive  the  albumen  picture  at- 
tached to  the  glass.  There  are  mauy  othet  processes,  but  I  con- 
sider this  the  most  certain.*' 

A  Good  Ghrap  Bath. — Mr.  J.  D.  Long,  in  the  Western 
JPhotographie  News,  gives  the  following : — *'  The  following  is 
my  plan  of  making  a  glass  bath,  durable,  cheap,  and  reliable. 
Select  two  pieces  of  flat  glass  the  required  size.  Cut  three 
strips  of  glass,  an  inch  or  mure  in  width,  for  the  ends  and 
bottom  of  bath.  Take  the  three  strips  of  glass,  and  cement 
them  together  with  pitch  or  tosin,  and  on  a  smooth  piece 
of  ca^t  iron  place  some  flour  of  emery  and  water ;  on  this  rub 
the  edges  ot  the  glass  strips  until  porfectly  smooth  and  even 
and  th  'y  are  all  of  equal  width.  To  put  the  glass  togethtir  use 
a  cement  of  glycerine  and  ground  litharge,  made  thick  as 
putty,  and  put  on  with  a  knife.  Use  wood  clamps  to  hold  the 
cemented  glass  together  until  dry.  Make  a  tight  wood  box, 
about  one  inch  larger  than  the  glass  jar,  and  suspend  the  same 
in  it,  leaving  half  an  inch  space  on  the  bt^t'om,  sides,  and  ends. 
Melt  good  beeswax,  and,  being  careful  not  to  have  the  wax  too 
hot,  pour  in  around  your  glass  jar  until  it  is  fuH,  adding  the 
melted  wax  as  fast  as  it  settles.  When  cold  you  have  a  wax 
bath,  lined  with  glass,  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime." 


l/ff  (tomsjionbtnts. 


Tyro. — Full  details  of  Captain  Abnoy*8  albumen  and  beer  prooesa 
appeared  in  our  Teak-Book  fur  1874.  You  will  see  there,  on 
reference,  that  any  collodion  giving  a  fine,  creamy  film  in  the  wet 
prooeas  may  be  used  Extra  bromide  may  be  added  for  special 
work,  such  as  tubjeats  in  which  there  is  risk  of  producing  too 
much  contrast,  or  for  dense  masses  of  foliage.  As  a  rule,  the 
plates  do  not  require  backing. 

Old  Member. — ^The  whole  thing  appears  to  be  a  **  cock-and-bull 
storv/'  not  worthy  of  attention.  We  have  heard  various  versions 
of  toe  story,  and,  on  enquiry,  we  find  that  all  are  false  or  exag- 
gerated. It  was  first  stated  that  a  printed  circular  for  canvassing 
purposes  was  sent.  That,  wo  learn,  is  false  altogether.  Next  it 
was  stated  that  letters  were  sent  out,  written  on  paper  with  the 
official  stamp  or  heading  of  the  Society.  That,  we  learn,  is  just 
as  false  as  the  fbnner.  Next  it  is  stated  that  being  so  written 
created  an  impreswon  that  the  letters  were  official,  and  that 
the  late  president  wished  Mr.  Glaisher  to  be  elected.  The  fact 
that  no  letters  on  the  official  paper  were  so  sent  out  disposes 
of  that  notion ;  but,  apart  from  tnat,  it  must  be  sheer  nonsense  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Spiller  wished  the  election  of  Mr.  Olaisher,  see- 
ing that  he  had  not  oven  nominated  him,  but  did  nominate  another 
gentleman.  It  is  rather  an  odd  notion  that  one  member  is  not  to 
AAk  another  member  of  the  Society  to  vote  for  a  special  officer 
whoso  election  ho  believes  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Society. 
2.  Mr.  Glaisher  was  elected  bv  the  voles  of  considerably  more 
than  half  the  members  who  voted.  The  undesirable  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  voting  papers  doubtless  limited  the  number  of  vot«8 
recorded.  Tho  system  of  adding  the  votes  recorded  for  one  office 
to  secure  the  election  in  another  office  appears  to  be  open 
to  conMderablo  objeelion,  and  is,  we  believe,  unu«uaL  The 
election  lo  which  you  refer  was  the  result,  we  are  informed,  of 
the  combined  votes  for  two  offices,  either  of  which  alone  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  secure  election.    3.  No  :  better  not 

*  W.'  A. — There  is  a  photozraphie  society  in  Bengal,  and  it  issues  a 
journal  at  intervals.  Various  photographic  goods  may  be  obtained 
in  the  bazaars,  but  there  are  no  regular  dMlors  in  photographic 
goods.  We  send  a  great  many  copies  of  the  PaoTOOBAPHic 
News  to  India.  The  price,  free  by  post,  is  17s.  4d.  per  annum. 
H.— The  committee  in  queation  have  not  rendered  any  report,  and, 
•0  fkr  aa  we  ean  learn,  have  no  intention  of  doing  sj. 


Vertuoso. — We  have  frequently  described  the  process  of  fuming 
sensitive  paper.  We  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  method  in 
repeating  it  in  this  column.  Take  a  box  of  any  kind— a  packing- 
case  will  demand  line  it  with  paper,  to  stop  up  all  cracks  and 
crevices ;  then  place  a  saucer  at  the  bottom  containing  (say)  half 
an  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia.  Pin  a  sheet  of  sensitive  albumeaized 
paper  on  the  lid,  face  outwards,  and  close  the  box  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  paper  will  be  then  ready  for  the 
printmp  frame.  Or,  instead  of  fuming  the  albnmeniaed  paper, 
you  may  fume  pads  of  blotting-paper,  and  place  at  the  back  of  the 
sensitive  paper  in  the  printing-frame. 

C.  E,  F.— By  the  "platinum  printing  process"  we  presume  you 
mean  the  use  of  platinum  for  tonioe.  It  is  not  more  to  be 
depended  on  for  permanency  than  gold  toning.  We  have  pub- 
lisned  formulas  repeatedly.  You  will  ft  ad  some  details  in  our 
Ybab-Book  for  1871-  We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  method. 
A  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  platinum  is  employed :  say 
one  grain  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  The  ft-ee  acid,  always  pre- 
sent, should  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  should  be  added  until  a  slightly  alkaline  re-action  is  mani- 
fest, when  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  may  be  added,  just  sufficient  to 
give  a  very  slightly  acid  re-aotion.  This  solution  will  tone  prints 
to  a  fine  black. 

F.  T»  Trull.— Your  cards  possess  some  good  qualities.  There  is  a 
little  too  much  front  top  light. 

T.  J.  A.— The  ground  plan  in  your  note  indicates  our  meaning  with 
one  point  of  exception :  the  camera  must  be  placed  in  the  north- 
east comer,  so  as  to  be  directly  opposite  the  background.  We 
think  you  will  find  fourteen  feet  wide  enough  for  all  purposes, 
and  more  convenient  than  a  greater  width.  The  Ybar-Book 
which  contained  a  comprehensive  article  on  glass-rooms,  with 
illustrations,  is  out  of  print. 

P.  0.— In  printing  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  on  carbon  you 
need  have  no  trouble  as  to  the  proportions,  &c.,  of  the  picture. 
Place  a  mask  on  the  negative  with  aperture  of  the  size  and  shape 
required,  taking  care  to  place  it  so  as  to  include  just  that  part  of 
the  negative  you  require.  Cut  your  piece  of  sensitive  tissue  just 
the  proper  stereoscopic  siz9,  and  place  it  carefully  on  the  negative 
so  as  to  bring  the  apertures  of  the  mask  in  the  proper  position  for 
the  picture.  Then,  in  mounting  the  tissue  upon  the  glass  for 
development,  you  simply  take  care  to  place  the  two  evenly,  edge 
to  edge  all  round,  and  the  image  must  be  in  its  proper  place. 
2.  A  transparency  for  producing  an  enlargement  should  be  deeply 
printed,  delicate,  and  full  of  detail. 

Katerpelto.— You  had  better  apply  to  Mr,  Meagher,  whose 
announcement  you  will  find  in  our  advertisement  pages.  He  is 
personally  a  practical  worker. 

Northumberland. — ^Youwill  find  much  of  the  chemical  informa- 
tion you  require  in  Captain  Abney's  "Instructions  in  Photo- 
graphy." 2.  If  your  images  are  so  close  together  that  you  cannot 
cut  out  two  the  proper  size,  each  including  the  proper  amount  of 
subject,  the  lenses  should  be  separated  a  little  more.  The  lenses 
should  be  about  three  and  three-quarter  inches  from  centre  to 
centre,  or  even  four  inches.  In  outting  the  prints,  the  right  hand 
picture,  when  mounted,  should  contain  just  a  traee  most  of  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  subject ;  the  left  hand  picture  of  the  left  hand 
side.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  pictures  should  be  transposed 
in  mounting.  The  object  of  cutting  tne  nenitive  is  to  transpose  the 
halves,  so  that  the  pnnt  may  be  produoea  and  mounted  without 
cutting  in  two  fbr  trsnsposition.  The  print  is  pretty  good,  but  it 
is  not  a  picturesque  view  of  the  subjeot  8.  We  are  uncertain 
how  long  the  sensitive  carbon  tissue  sent  out  by  the  Autotype 
Company  will  keep.  Much,  doubtless,  will  depeni  on  the  weather. 
It  wul  nep  best  m  cold,  dry  weather,  and  worst  in  warm,  moint 
weather. 

Arohbr  Clarkb.— We  will  take  oare  that  your  suggestion  is  con- 
veyed to  the  proper  quarter,  and  something  of  the  kind  will 
probably  be  done. 

C.  A. — Wo  cannot  very  well  enter  into  a  comparative  description  ('f 
tho  various  lenses  you  mention  here.  The  new  one  is,  however, 
an  unquestionable  improvement  upon  tho  other  to  which  }Mti 
refer,  by  the  same  maker ;  and  partakes  more  of  the  character  uf 
the  tnira  you  name,  by  another  maker. 

S.  W.  L.— We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  you  could  obt  tun 
a  situation  as  assistant  operator  or  printer.  Yoer  best  plan  w.U 
bo,  either  to  answer  advertisements  for  assistants,  which  you  will 
see  in  our  advertising  pages,  or  to  advertise  yourself.  In  eith*  r 
case  you  would  have,  in  answering  appUoations,  to  state  detaiU  of 
your  qualifications,  and  send  specimens  of  your  work.  The 
negative  in  the  specimens  you  send  is  slightly  under-exposed  and 
much  over-intensified,  so  that  the  print  is  hard.  As  a  print  ii  ia 
pretty  good.    For  those  who  like  black  the  tone  is  excellent. 

Dry  Plate. — Considerable  discussion  appeared  incur  pages  during 
last  year  on  tho  subject  of  the  beer  to  be  used  in  tho  albumen 
and  beer  process,  out  as  beer  is  not,  in  any  case,  an  absolutely 
constant  product,  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  the  product  uf 
any  especial  brewery  as  best  for  the  purpose.  We  believe  that 
Baas' B  pale  ale  generally  answers  well« 

Several  Conwpoiid«its  in  our  unt. 
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PUOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE   STUDIO. 

The  Arctic  Expedition  —  rnoTOGRAPiiv  and  Naval 
Science — Albumen  and  Pigment  Photographic  Trans- 
parencies. 

The  Arctic  Exjiedilioii, — Several  of  the  officers  attached 
to  the  Arctic  ships   the  Alert  and  Discovery  are  being 
instructed  in  photography,  with  a  view  to  their  taking 
pictures  of  any  natural  phenomena  they  may  meet  with 
on  their  journey  due  north.     At  first  it  was  intended  that 
the  knowledge  should  be  acquired  at  some  private  studio  at 
or  near  London,  but  the  time  is  so  short  that  rapid  mea- 
sures became  necessary,  and  Captain  Abney,  KE.,  has 
received  instructions  to  put  the  naval  officers  concerned 
through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Engineer 
P^stablishment  at  Chatham.    Thii  is  certainly  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  under  the  circumstances, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  within  a  month  the  naval  officers 
will  be  quite  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  photographic 
duties  as  are  likely  to  be  required  of  them  during  the 
voya<;e.    The  vessels  are  being  rapidly  equipped  at  Ports- 
luontb^  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Dockyard  officials  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
April,  so  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  expedition 
should  not  set  sail  by  the  middle  of  May  or  early  m  June, 
'i'he  outfit  has  been  decided  upon  by  a  special  committee 
of  Arctic  officers  sitting  at  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Leopold 
^IcLintock   and  Admiral   Sherard    Osborne,   both  well 
veiled  in  such  matters,  being  members  of  the  body.    The 
liod  i'ng  sledges  and  Arctic  tents  are  already  made,  and 
the  provisions  have  for  some  time  past  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  at  the  Deptford  Victualling  Yard.    A 
tliini  vessel  will  accompany  the  two  Government  ships,  a 
whaler,  which  the  Admiralty  at  first  thought  of  buying ;  and 
this  is  sent  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  Lady  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett^  of  the  New  York  Herald.    This  last- 
named  vessel  will  be  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Young, 
of  the  Uoyal  Naval  Reserve,  and  will  in  all  probability 
carry  Lieut.  Franklin  as  a  volunteer.     Capt.  Nares,  R.N., 


as  a  means  of  investigating  the  laws  of  oceanic  storms,  and 
as  soon  as  the  paper  in  question  appears  in  the  Coinptes 
Rendus,  or  official  proceedings  of  the  French  Academy,  wo 
shall  have  pleasure  in  placing  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  research  before  our  readers.  An  ingenious  sugges- 
tion was  made  some  years  af^o  by  an  officer  of  the  French 
Navy  to  make  application  of  photography  to  show  the 
course  steered  by  a  ship.  A  sheet  of  sensitized  paper  was 
placed  in  the  binnacle  underneath  the  compass,  and  this 
had  a  tiny  hole  through  which  the  daylight  penetrated ; 
the  sheet  of  paper  was  drawn  alon^  underneath  the  aper- 
ture, and  became  impressed,  therefore,  with  a  continuous 
line,  and  this  line,  as  the  vessel  moved,  indicated  the 
course  that  the  latter  had  been  steei'ed.  Under  certain 
conditions  this  plan  was  found  to  answer  very  well,  but 
much  care,  obviously,  was  necessary  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  and,  moreover,  it  could  only  be 
employed  in  the  daytime.  For  these  reasons  no  practical 
employment  was  made  of  this  ingenious  suggestion,  which, 
was,  however,  tried  for  some  time  by  several  masters  iu 
the  French  mercantile  navy.* 

Albumen  and  Pignient  Photographic  Iransparencies. — Wo 
are  glad  to  notice  that  transparencies  other  than  the  albu- 
men prints  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Leon  et  Levy,  of 
Paris,  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  com- 
merce. It  is  certainly  high  time  that  such  charming  pro- 
ductions as  glass  photographs  should  have  a  far  more 
extensive  sale  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  cele- 
brated French  firm  we  have  just  mentioned  having  pretty 
well  the  whole  busipess  in  their  hands.  These  Paris  pic- 
tures are  world-renowned;  and  for  many  years  they  were 
unapproached  by  any  other  works  of  the  kind,  saving, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Breese,  of  Sydenham,  it 
is  time,  we  repeat,  that  other  clever  photographers,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  should  compete  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  charming  transparencies,  for  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  form  in  which  photographs  are  done  full  justice 
to.  Lastly,  we  have  fancied — it  may  be  only  fancy — that 
pictures  of  this  kind  that  we  have  had  many  years  are 
scarcely  so  perfect  now  as  when  they  were  first  purchased. 
The  transparencies  are  still  as  sharjp  as  ever,  but,  some- 
how, they  appear  more. hard  and  glaring  than  formerly. 


who  luis  given  up  the   command  of  the  Challenger  ex 

))cdition  to  take  charge  of  the  vessels  proceediuijf  to  the  '  In  some  cases  the  pictures  are  unpleasantly  harsh  and  un- 

Nortli  Polo,  is  engaged  in  getting  together  the  necessary    natural,  although,  we  repeat,  they  have  lost  none  of  their 


officers  and  crew,  while  the  other  officers  are  actively 
engat^ed  in  pursuing  scien(^ific  studies  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Thus  while  some  of  them  are  at  Chatham  pro- 
fiting by  Captain  Abney's  instruction.  Commander  Mark- 
ham,  the  second  in  command,  and  three  lieutenants,  are 
^oing  through  a  course  of  magnetism  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  while  two  other  lieutenants 
aits  occupying  themselves  with  astronomy,  and  yet  two 
more  are  being  specially  instructed  to  qualify  them  to 
take  charge  of  the  pendulum  observations.  Altogether  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  expedition  will  be  well  quali- 
fied to  undertake  any  duties  of  a  scientific  nature  that 
may  devolve  upon  it. 

Photography  and  Naval  Science. — ^The  question  of  em- 
ploying photography  in  connection  with  naval  science,  to 
which  our  French  Correspondent  recently  alluded,  is,  as 
our  readers  are  probably  aware,  not  altogether  new, 
although  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the  matter. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Batho's  letter,  in  our 
columns  hist  week,  that  the  subject  is  one  which  has, 
however,  not  been  altogether  overlooked,  and  it  would 
afford  us  much  pleasure  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  gentleman  proposes  to  make  use  of  photo- 
graphy to  record  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea.  It  is 
certainly  an  application  of  our  art  which  should  be  useful 
to  every  captain,  and  if  a  thoroughly  practical  method 
were  elaborated,  thero  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
aih>i)tcd,  at  any  rate  in  the  caac  of  vessels  of  size  and  import- 
ance. The  use  made  of  photography  by  the  French  Naval 
officers  recently  referred  to  by  M.  Lacan  was  to  employ  it 


sharpness  or  microscopic  clearness.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  our  having  lately  become  accustomed  to  transparencies 
prepared  with  pigment,  and  therefore  of  a  warmer  and 
more  pleasant  character  than  the  albumen  tone  of  the 
earlier  pictures,  or  whether  these  are  fading,  to  some 
extent,  and  hence  are  a  little  unpleasant  to  look  at, 
we  scarcely  like  to.  venture  an  opinion  at  present.  But 
on  examining,  very  lately,  a  large  series  of  stereoscopic 
slides  of  this  nature,  we  could  scarcely  believe  but  that 
they  had  parted  with  some  of  their  original  freshness  and 
tone.  In  any  case,  however,  if  we  can  obtain  pigment 
photographs  of  a  pleasant  tint,  and  as  sharply  executed  as 
the  albumen  slides,  the  former  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
much  preferred  by  the  public,  by  reason  of  their  more 
agreeable  character.  The  price,  too,  of  the  albumen 
slides,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  high  one,  and  this 
circumstance  alone,  we  should  think,  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  on  behalf  of  photographs  of  this  nature  being 
more  abundantly  produced  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years  past. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHEirS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 

LIBYAN  DESERT. 

BY     rniLIPP     REMELE.f 

It  was  my  eyesight  that  suffered  most  in  the  sandstorm  I 
had  to  encounter.    A  strong  umbrella  gave  me  the  best 

•  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  hj  the  way,  that  manj  of  our  sbtpi 
now  carry  an  officer  skilled  in  phniograpby;  who  has  apparalai  on  board, 
and  a  dark  room  fitted  up  for  his  use  between  the  decks. 

-I-  Continued  fjrem  page  110. 
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shelter  under  the  circumstances.  The  dry  wind  created 
also  a  feeling  of  great  thirst,  especially  when  it  happened 
to  be  hot.  You  have  to  drink  four  or  five  times  as  much 
water  as  usual  to  quench  the  burning  thirst.  In  our  case, 
with  hermetically  sealed  iron  water  boxes,  there  was  no 
fear  of  any  lack  of  water ;  but  when,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  it  is  carried  in  skiiis,  a  hot  samoon  will  often  dry  up 
the  liquid  in  a  few  days,  and  in  this  way  cause  a  whole 
caravan  to  perish. 

The  so-called  Chamsin,  which  is  felt  in  April  and  May, 
is,  in  fact,  npthing  but  the  samoon,  only  there  is  this  dif- 
ference :  that  the  former,  which  blows  for  about  fifty  days, 
comes  from  the  south,  and  is  invariably  very  hot.    I  felt 
its  effects  already  in  March,  when  I  went  out  to  take 
a  few  pictures  with  my  camera.     Although  the  wind  was 
then  very  slight,  and,  owing  to  the  dull  atmosphere,  the 
sun  had  little  penetration,  the  interior  of  my  tent  had  n 
temperature  of  30®  Reaumur.    The  chemicals  would  not 
act;   a  thick  fog  covered  my  plates  when  I  developed 
them  ;  and  the  silver  bath,  as  glacial  acetic  acid  was  of  no 
avail,  had  to  be  doctored.    I  made  use  of  a  plan  which 
had  previously  been  most  successful,  and  added  cyanide 
of  potassium  to  my  bath.    It  was  then  placed  in  the  sun- 
light and  filtered.    Ihc  latter  operation  was,  however,  a 
tedious  one.      I  hat  day  I  had  employed  two  donkeys  to 
transport  my  effects;  and  as  these  animals  are,  in  the 
desert,  of  very  small  stature,  I  had  lightened  the  burden 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  funnel  was  one  of  the  things 
I  left  behind  me.     Under  these  circumstances  I  scarcely 
knew  how  to  help  myself,  but  at  last  I  managed,  by 
employing  a  good  quantity  of  paper,  to  make  a  solid  filter 
which  I  held  in  my  hands  until  the  liquid  had  passed 
through.    After  that  I  was  not  troubled  with  fogging  any 
more. 

That  the  pictures  were  not  very  brilliant  may  be 
imagined,  but  they  could,  at  any  rate,  be  used.  To 
obtain  some  contrast  between  lights  and  shadows,  I 
exposed  for  a  short  time  only,  viz,,  three  seconds,  with  the 
smallest  diaphragm  of  my  aplanatic'  The  pictures  deve- 
loped very  faintly,  and  required  much  intensifying  ;  I  had 
to  keep  in  my  hot  tent  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
each  of  them. 

A  sudden  samoon  surprised  me  in  the  desert  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  January,  as  I  was  busy  operating. 
My  otherwise  very  stable  camera-stand,  to  which  the  iron 
triangle  of  my  camera  was  screwed,  was  thrown  down  by 
the  powerful  wind,  and  the  camera  broken  against  the 
hard  lime  rocks.  A  few  negatives  which  had  recently  been 
taken,  and  which  were  upon  a  drainer  on  a  flat  stone  to  dry, 
were  also  exposed  to  the  siuidstorm,  the  sharp  particles 
rattling  against  the  glass.  I  tried  to  save  them,  but 
arrived  too  late,  for  the  dry  film  was  pierce  I  with  innu- 
merable tiny  holes.  With  my  wrecked  apparatus,  and 
without  any  trace  of  my  day's  work,  I  hiid  to  make  my 
Wiiy  back  through  the  desert,  which  never  appeared  to  me 
so  grey  before.  Out  of  curiosity  I  preserveil  one  of  the 
negatives  which  had  been  spoilt  by  the  storm. 

Arrived  at  Gasr  Dacbel,  my  servant,  who  during  the 
storm  had  firmly  kept  hold  of  the  tent  ropes,  and  prevented 
the  misfortune  being  UMre  extensive,  took  the  camera  in 
hand,  and  by  the  next  day  had  put  it  again  in  a  service- 
able condition.  He  turned  out  quite  a  practised  mechanic. 
The  hazel  wood  of  one  of  the  plate-boxes  was  used  for  the 
repairs.    Fortunately  the  lens  had  suffered  no  injury,  and 


The  trees  here  (especially  the  ubiquitous  date  palm)  shake 
much  more  than  our  more  sturdy  trees  at  home  in  Ger- 
many. For  this  reason  it  was  that  in  no  Egyptian  pictures 
which  I  saw  did  I  find  the  palm  tree  sharply  rendered ; 
and  as  this  tree  plays  the  principal  lole  in  every  Egyptian 
landscape,  such  pictures  are  of  little  value.  How  difficult 
it  is  to  pourtray  the  tree  in  a  striking  manner,  many  a 
painter  knows. 

The  many  acacias  seen  around  Dachel,  whose  leaves 

and  twigs  are  most  small  and  delicate,  as  also  the  oil  trees 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  Farafrah,  are  excessively  diflicult 

to  reproduce  in  the  camera  if  the  air  is  not  perfectly  still. 

I  was  fortunate,  however,  by  biding  my  time  and  watching 

for  opportunities,  to  secure  some  sharp  negatives.      In 

taking  views  of  this  kind,  the  main  thing  to  be  attended 

to  is  to  see  whether  the  foliage  is  really  at  rest  or  not. 

Many  a  landscape  photographer  believes  everything  to  be 

favourable,   and    exposes  his    plate    only  to  secure  an 

un sharp  image ;    and  although  I  possessed  many  years* 

experience  as  a  landscape  photographer,  this  happened  to 

me  several  times  in  the  depiction  of  tropical  acacias. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  otherwise  very  dry  country  is, 
that  the  air  often  contains  large  quantities  of  moisture, 
which  condenses  as  clouds,  and  which,  on  one  evening  in 
February,  fell  like  rain,  and  continued  for  a  whole  day. 
L  do  not  mean  that  a  mere  shower  was  falling,  but  theie 
was  a  steady  rain  sufficient  to  keep  everything  wet  out  of 
doors,  and  make  itself  felt  everywhere.     Unfortunately, 
at  this  time,  the  roof  of  Professor  Ascherson^s  room  ffll 
in  with  a  loud  noise ;  and  bad  not  the  heavy  downfall, 
which  had  set  in  at  midnight,  ceased  soon  after,  our  whole 
house,  and  perhaps  a  largo  portion  of  Gasr  itself,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  ruins.    As  everything  is  built  of 
dried  clay  bricks,  which  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  wetted,  the  worst  was  to  be  feared.    Such  a 
powerful  raiu  as  that  to  which  I  refer  is,  however,  of  wire 
occurrence.    Trustworthy  people  told  us  that  they  had 
not  known  such  a  thing  these  uiirty  years. 

During  my  sojourn  at  the  Dachel  Oasip,  from  January 
until  the  15th  March,  I  secured  one  hundred  and  fifty 
negatives — not  a  very  large  number  for  the  time,  perhaps, 
but  then  there   was  other  work  on   my  hands  which 
absorbed  many  an  hour  and  day  of  my  time.     Gasr  Dachel 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  expedition.    It  was  my  duty 
to  fit  out  the  caravans  proceeding  through  the  desert,  and 
to  receive  and  put  in  order  those  which  arrived.    All  the 
post  and  provision  caravans  came  here.     It  was  no  very 
pleasant  employment  that  I  had,  for  my  work  brought  mo 
in  contact  with  the  lowest  vagabonds  one  could  imagine. 
Wherever  the  drabs  could  cheat,  they  took  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  and  every  request  made  to  them  had  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  present  of  money.    The  black  fellows 
returnnig  with   the  empty  trains  and  camels  from  the 
desert  wore  exceedingly  rebellious,  and  1  had  many  a 
struggle  in  order  to  re-establish  discipline  ;  for  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  relieved  from  the  personal  super- 
vision  cf  the  Great   Man,    as  Rohlfs  was  called,  they 
became  insubordinate.    Nobody  was  more  delighted  than 
I,  therefore,  when  at  last  my  comrades  retumra  from  the 
desert  in  the  middle  of  March,  coming  from  Sinah  by 
way  of  Farafrah.    It  was  with  much  anxiety  tliat  their 
arrival  was  looked  forward  to,  for  as  their  journey  had 
been  protracted  a  fortnight  beyond  the  specified  time, 


and  beyond  the  term  for  which  they  had  taken  provisions, 

the'ground-'giais  WM  only  w^ked^  ^?^*A®.*u*^  ^***'  ^^^  the  camels,  it  began  to  be 

up  again,  therefore.    To  the  circumstance  that  in  cameras   ^^^^S^^  ^^^^  ^^^  caravan  must  have  penshed. 


of  Meagher^s  construction  the  ground  glass  is  not  tightly 
cemented,  but  is  held  in  its  place  by  two  easy  springs,  I 
have  to  attribute  the  fortunate  preservation  of  my  focus- 
sing glass. 

During  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  taking  pictures  in 
Dathel  and  the  neighbourhood,  I  never  had  any  days  free    '^^  ^®  '"  ®*"^*  accordance  with  its  title 
from  wind,  and  for  this  reason  the  depiction  of  landscapes  I  *'«*'  ^^  ^^®  *^'  ®f  criticisinsc  art ;  but  my 
n  which  plants  and  shrubs  occurred  was  a  difficult  task,  j 
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making  some  general  riiinarks  bearing  on  the  subject,  to 
arrive  at  some  particulars  regarding  photography. 

Photographic  societies  do  right  m  fully  discussing  the 
science  of  pbotography ;  but,  if  too  exclusively  confined  to 
that,  an  impression  may  be  made  that  the  means  employed 
aro  more  important  than  the  end  to  be  attained.  At  any 
rate,  our  art  lags  behind  our  science.  The  necessity  that 
lies  upon  photographers  in  general  to  study  good  pictures 
and  the  laws  of  art  has  already  been  well  enforced  here  in 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  in  remarks  by  Mr. 
Macbeth  and  others.  I  would  add  that  it  is  also  desirable 
that  they  should  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  fine  art 
is — its  capabilities  and  limits,  and  its  relation  to  the  artist, 
the  public,  and  the  times ;  for  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
such  topics  is  suggestive  of  much  that  may  enable  the 
artist  to  take  his  true  position.  As  my  remarks  tending  in 
that  direction  must  necessarily  be  concise,  1  h&ve  ranged 
them  under  separate  headings  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
more  distinct;  and  I  cannot  think  that  our  time  is  wasted 
by  having  several  evenings  this  session  devoted  to -subjects 
bearing  on  photography  as  connected  with  fine  art. 

Srhnce  and  Art, — On  these  two  related  yet  opposed  words 
the  civilisation  of  the  world  turns ;  the  one  gathering  in  the 
abstract  what  the  other  embodies  in  the  concrete.  Lord 
Macaulay  said,  in  his  dsuhing  way,  that  ''every  well- 
informed  schoolboy  has  now  more  scientific  knowledge  than 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed.'*  The  reason  of  this  spread  of 
knowledge  is  evident.  A  few  colossal  intellects,  looking 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  put  them  in  formulas  to  be  handed 
down  as  heirlooms — centres  of  ever-increasing  cumulation. 
Nothing  of  it  is  lost.  And  mechanical  art,  a  child  of  science, 
has  kept  pace  with  its  parent.  The  master-spirit  lays  his 
hand  (say)  on  steam  or  electricity,  and  a  thousand  lesser 
men  carry  them  into  endless  ramifications.  Thus  in  our 
century  we  have,  for  instance,  the  kingdom  lighted  with 
gas,  steam  navigation,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  locomotive, 
the  tubular  bridge,  and  the  stretched  wire  that  carries  our 
whispers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But,  observe,  this  kind 
of  art  can  be  fixed  in  formulas,  as  measured  by  the  yard 
or  pound,  and  handed  from  generation  to  generation  with 
the  certainty  of  still  increasing.  Nothing  of  it  is  lost. 
But  what  of  fine  art?  It  is  wholly  different.  Raphael, 
Shakespeare,  and  Beethoven  cannot  bequeath  the  secret  of 
their  working  to  be  carried  on  by  others.  We  cannot 
say  here  nothing  of  it  is  lost.  The  master-spirit  dies  and 
the  oracle  is  dumb.  Fine  art,  then,  differs  from  other  art 
in  this — it  cannot  be  measured  to  be  put  in  formulae.  Its 
appreciation  depends  wholly  on  a  certain  endowment  of  the 
artistic  faculties. 

laxte. — When  the  artistic  faculties  are  directed  on  a 
subject  they  arrive  at  a  certain  judgment  concerning  it; 
that  judgment  is  what  I  mean  by  ^'tast'?. '*  It  follows  that 
the  more  perfect  and  duly  balanced  these  faculties  are  the 
more  perfect  will  the  resulting  taste  be ;  but  the  kind  of 
criticisms  generally  pronounced  on  works  of  fine  art  lead  us 
to  fear  that  these  faculties  have,  generally  speaking,  no 
great  development.  In  fact,  good  taste  is  very  rare.  The 
capat}le  critic  views  a  picture  in  its  totality — the  design, 
the  composition,  the  execution,  and  the  result  of  the  whole — 
and  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at — that  is,  the  expression  of 
his  ta:»tc — will  be  good  or  bad  in  proportion  as  his  faculties 
are  well  or  ill  balanced. 

But  the  general  community  pursue  quite  a  different  line. 
They  are  apt  to  judge  of  a  picture  either  solely  by  the 
subject  it  represents,  or,  if  they  have  an  extraordinary 
endowment  of  our  common  inheritance,  vanity,  they  will 
pick  you  out  before  you  can  wink  what  they  call  a  fault, 
and  depreciate  the  artist  by  way  of  exalting  themselves ; 
or  their  admiration  is  wholly  devoted  to  details.  Their 
limited  vision  can  see  nothing  in  a  picture  but  the  clear, 
brilliant  details:^** What  a  pretty  boy!"  says  the  old 
ladv.  ''Oh!  that  darling  of  a  dog! ''cries  the  girl.  And 
*'  How  very  clearly  the  twigs  of  that  tree  come  oat ! "  quoth 
pater  familias    If  any  one  doubt  that  such  is  the  common 


run  of  art-criticism,  he  can  easily  put  it  to  the  test.  Let 
him  take  a  dozen  or  so  chance  companions,  not  artists,  of 
course,  one  at  a  time,  to  see  some  pictures,  concealing  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  if  he  be  not  amused  and  amazed  at 
the  remarks  he  hears  it  is  probably  time  for  him  to  think 
of  weighing  himself  in  the  balance. 

As  a  sample  of  the  world  I  shall  give  a  bona-Jide  expe- 
rience.    Last  autumn  I  visited   the  Smith  Institute,  in 
Stirling,  which  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  several 
hundreds  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings ;  among  others 
a  ''  Murillo,"  lent  for  exhibition  by  Sir  William  Maxwell 
Stirling — probably  the  finest  ^'Mnrillo"  in  Britain,  and 
certainly  not  surpassed  in  our  public  galleries.     During  my 
three  visits  of  several  hours  each  I  saw  only  one  individual 
stop  to  look  at  this  exquisite  painting.    Out  of  curiosity  I 
took  note  of  what  were  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  were  not  the  best  pictures.     '*  Dis- 
tinct twigs,"  **  Darling  dog,"  and  such  like  details  carried 
the  enthusiasm.     And  these  people  were  not  mere  benighted 
natives ;    they   were   mostly  tourists,  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  kindly  stopping  to  patronise  piovincial  art,  on 
their  way  to  tfao  Troseachs  to  patronise  provincial  nature. 
It  reminded   me  of  the  long  ago,  when  a   daft    man,   a 
tourjst  in  hi<?  way,  in  a  pair  of  red  whiskers,  walked  and  re- 
walked  all  day  about  the  Brig  o'  Turk,  with  a  thrust-out 
hand,  demanding  a  penny  in  a  Gaelic  shout ;  I,  like  a  boy- 
ish Samaritan,  offered  him  a  shilling,  which  put  him  in 
such  a  fury  that  my  discretion  got  the  better  oi  my  valour 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.     So  sad,  to  see  people 
prefer  copper  to  silver,  whether  at  the  Brig  o'  Turk  or  in  a 
picture  gallery  I     The  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  is  that  the 
taste  of  the  general  community  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
details,  and  that  their  opinion  of  works  of  fine  art  is  of  no 
great  valne,  to  say  the  most  of  it. 

Details.^-Uhe  passion  for  strikingly,  staringly  graphic  » 
details  is  so  universal  that  it  may  take  rank  among  the 
**  signs  of  the  times.*'  And  it  is  not  a  bad  sign,  in  so  far 
as  it  indicates  a  spread  of  intelligence  in  the  community, 
not  capable  of  comprehending  a  subject  in  its  totality,  but 
still  sufficient  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  Yet  this  very  proof 
that  there  has  been  some  advance  measures  how  small  that 
advance  has  been.  It  is  self-evident  that  when  a  subject, 
which  has  been  restricted  to  the  smaller  circle  of  intellects 
trained  in  that  department,  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
general  community  who  have  not  been  so  trained,  it  must  be 
presented  in  a  different  aspect,  and  the  abstruse  and  ideal 
must  be  interpreted  simply  through  their  details.  In  other 
words,  to  suit  the  populace  they  must  suit  the  popular  com- 
prehension and  taste.  A  kind  of  deterioration  inevitably 
takes  place. 

In  literature  we  find  how  this  has  taken  place,  as  the 
circle  of  readers  widened  throughout  the  community. 
Themes  which  were  formerly  confined  in  tough  volumes  for 
the  learned  trained  in  that  department  are  now  broken  into 
details  for  the  popular  magazines.  The  solid  style  of 
Hume's  History  has  given  place  to  the  brilliant  details  of 
Macaulay.  The  thoughtful  novels  of  Fielding  have  gradu- 
ally degenerated  into  the  endless  details  of  Dickens. 
Dickens,  with  ell  his  genius,  wonderful  invention,  power  of 
individualizing,  broad  humour,  and  sentimental  pathos,  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  endless  and  unequalled  power  in 
graphic  details.  Fortunately  for  his  unrivalled  popularity, 
he  had  no  faculty  of  generalizing.  His  whole  works  were 
made  up  of  details  and  details.  His  successors,  with  rare 
exceptions,  in  poverty  of  genius  follow  the  path  in  which  ho 
triumphed,  and  get  their  novels  read  by  stuffing  them  with 
details,  especially  of  furniture  and  dress — said  to  be  dear 
to  the  better  half  of  humanity — and  with  descriptions  of 
Nature,  which,  fortunately,  she  cannot  hear.  No  poetry  is 
popular  now  unless  it  is  choke-full  of  pretty  details.  The 
giants  are  out  of  date ;  Shakespeare  himself  has  become 
heavy,  and  Milton  decidedly  dull.  The  argument  might  be 
strengthened  by  considering  the  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
[  music  of  the  future.    Architecture  pays  more  attention  to 
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details  thaa  to  proportions.  And  what  of  art?  Has  it 
withstood  the  tide  of  this  popular  demand  ?  No,  it  has  not. 
Fine  Art. — The  central  principle  of  fine  art  is  the  same, 
whether  em  hod  icd  inpoetr/,  painting,  musis,  or  other  mode. 
It  has  one  soul,  so  to  speak,  but  different  bodies;  always 
thesame  thing  embodied,  whatever  the  instrumentality  may 
be.  It  may  be cocsidered  as  haying  two  departments,  which, 
for  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  "  higher  *'  and  ^'  lower  " 
platform.  When  a  picture  gives  details  so  as  to  represent 
its  subject  withoat  carrying  you  \m  feeling  beyond  it,  it  is  a 
work  of  art  on  the  lower  platform.  When  a  picture  gives 
the  necessary  details  of  its  subject  so  as  to  carry  you  beyond 
it,  rousing  the  vague  impressions  that  are  left  in  as  by  the 
experiences  of  life,  sothat  we  have  a  feeling  of  theuniversal, 
it  18  a  work  of  Hne  art  oa  tlie  higher  platform.  De  Qaincy, 
in  one  of  his  works,  talking  of  jgrand  mnsic,  nays:  'Mt 
dilates  the  heart  into  a  capacity  ior  the  infinite.*^  This  is 
the  same  idea.  lie  does  not  say  that  it  suggests  grand 
ideas,  aad  excites  the  imagination  :  of  course  it  does  that, 
as  almost  anything  may  do—even  the  grunting  of  a  pig, 
or  the  most  wretched  daub  ;  but,  as  Jine  arl^  it  expands  the 
Jieartf  rouses  the  emotional  impressions  of  our  beiug,  bound- 
less, infinite — a  feeling  of  the  universal.  And  thus  it 
ascends  from  art,  the  lower  platform,  into  fine  art,  the 
higher  platform.  Fine  art  ipcludes  art,  and  what  it 
embodies  will  excite  the  imagination,  as  any  work  of  mere 
art  will ;  but  as  fine  art  it  appeals  directly,  as  its  chiefest 
function,  to  the  highest  part  of  our  being — the  emotional — 
in  which  are  hived  the  impressions- of  our  lifetime.  To  put 
it  in  a  figure :  the  emotional  is  the  bank  in  which  we  hoard, 
and  from  which  we  draw  out  the  precious  wealth  of  life,  and 
*'  thought "  is  merely  a  porter  at  the  door,  pointing  the  way 
and  keeping  things  in  order.  Fine  art  does  transact  with 
the  porter  at  the  door,  but  only  in  order  that  it  may  pass 
on  to  draw  out  the  inner  wealth  of  the  bank.  Art  never 
gets  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  porter. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  fine  art  there  were  comparatively 
few^  painters — men  whose  innate  j;eniu8  impelled  them  to 
the  work — and  they  had  the  advantage  of  working  for  a 
comparatively  limited  circle,  and  not  t^e  general  com- 
munity, who  received  their  Madonnas,  and  the  like,  only  as 
symbols  of  religion.  In  our  later  times,  as  the  demand  for 
books  increased,  under  the  auspices  of  the  march  of  intellect, 
so  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  pictures ;  and  academies  of 
art  were  instituted  to  meet  the  demand,  and  elevate  the 
public  taste,  if  they  could.  Let  us  look  at  this  idea  in  the 
glass  of  another  fine  art.  What  would  have  been  said  of 
academies  proposed  to  train  men  to  become  poets?  The 
idea  would  have  been  received  with  more  than  a  little 
laughter.  Yet  you  might  turn  out  a  thousand  men  per 
annum  to  write  the  pretty  sort  of  verses  generally  found  in 
magazines,  which  are  appreciated  by  the  general  public  just 
because  they  suit  their  taste,  being  full  of  detads  and  littlu 
else.  In  fact,  your  men  would  be  poets  in  everything 
except ''  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  Tou  could  not 
expect 'them  all  to  be  Homers. 

Now,  let  us  turn  the  idea  back  to  the  academies  of  art,  and 
08k  :  **  If  you  cannot  train  men  to  be  poets  on  the  higher 
platform,  can  you  train  men  to  be  painters  on  the  higher 
platform  ?  *'  The  answer  must  be  the  same  in  both  case§ — 
No  I  Ton  may  teach  them  the  art  of  drawing,  colouring, 
and  composing,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  taught,  and  they 
will  turn  out  pretty  pictures  of  all  shapes  and  sises;  but  you 
could  not  expect  them  all  to  be  Raphaels.  Britain,  like 
other  countries,  has  its  few  pre-eminent  painters,  and  many 
more  of  eminence,  whoi«e  position  would  have  been  thesame 
if  academies  of  art  had  never  existed.  I  do  not  allude  to 
tliese,  but  to  those  who  could  never  have  been  artists  but 
for  their  training  in  an  academy.  Unable  to  reach  above 
their  height,  these  men  nece8<uirily  remain  on  the  lower 

Slatform,  devoting  themselves  to  the  art  of  giving  what  Sir 
oshna  Reynolds  calls  *'the  punctilious  delineation  of 
details.*'  When  you  consider  that  this  style  of  painting  is 
that  meet  appreciated  by  the  general  commanity,  and  Sso 


the  great  number  of  men  who  produce  such  picturett,  you 
see  at  once  how  the  demand  and  supply  fit  into  each  other, 
and  how  the  appetite  fur  details  is  fed,  and  how  such  fovlini; 
incr^afics  the  appetite.  In  fact,  such  has  become  the  rai^o 
for  brilliantly-graphic  details,  that  even  men  who  miuht 
achieve  higher  work  are  found  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  popular  demand  of  the  day.  The  public  is  the  great 
patron  now,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  noble  idea  of  tiie 
artist  elevating  the  patron^s  taste  may  be  resolved  into  tliu 
patron  giving  law  to  the  artist.  The  pocket  with  the  cash 
in  it  commands  the  situation. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  disparage  the  thousand 
artists  of  the  day.  They  fill  their  place,  do  their  work,  and 
meet  the  public  demand.  They  produce  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  pictures,  that  give  delight  to  thousands  ;  and  the 
skill  they,  as  a  body,  have  acquired  is  quite  wonderful.  It 
is  admitted  now  that  there  is  a  Scotch  as  well  as  an  English 
school  of  painting  of  high  stamling,  and  the  nation  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  both.  The  annual  exhibitions  in 
Edinburgh,  no  less  than  in  other  places,  show  not  only  that 
there  is  a  general  excellence  in  manipulation,  but  that  man'y 
artists  have  a  feeling  of  fine  art,  which  would  probably  bu 
more  pronounced  if  they  had  not  to  suit  the  public  taste. 
On  the  whole,  these  exhibitions  have,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  refining  and  elevating  effecton  the  public ;  yi-t  not 
of  the  loftiest  kind.  Pretty  detail  and  high  finish  are  too 
much  the  rule;  and  there  is  too  little  evidence  of  the  simple 
greatness  which  results  from  a  high  aim  and  a  lofry  hab'.t 
of  contemplation. 

^To  be  continued  J 


CAMERA  FOR  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

BY  DAVID  AIRD.* 

While  the  resources  of  landscape  photographers  have 
received  valuable  additions  in  those  varied  dry  processes 
which  have  been  perfected  during  the  past  few  years,  to 
those  especially  who  only  practise  our  fascinating  art  in 
their  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  dry  plates  can  now  be  prepared  render  them  a 
boon  which  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  and  appreciated ;  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  tiie  more  we  advance  in  improve - 
menty  the  more  we  feel  how  much  may  yet  be  done. 

To  workers  of  the  wet  process,  the  usual  arrangement  of 
camera  and  dark  slide  appears  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired ;  but  when  we  take  an  excursion  into  the  country 
with  two  or  three  dozen  of  dry  plates,  the  number  of  slides 
necessary  for  their  accommodation  form  a  fruitful  cause  of 
inconvenience  and  vexation.  The  apparatus  best  suited  for 
the  use  of  the  tourist  must  be  compact  and  complete  in 
itself,  strong  to  withstand  hard  knocks,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  camera  which.  I  have  brought  before  you  to-night 
has,  I  think,  at  least  those  three  good  qualities  \  it  mea- 
sures 8  by  8^  by  5}  inches,  but  as  it  was  intended  for 
experimental  purposes,  I  only  made  it  to  contain  jilates 
3^  by  4^ ;  it  nolds  one  dozen  dry  plates,  but  couM  be 
made  to  accommodate  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

It  is,  as  you  will  see  from  this  drawing,  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  upper  one  being  furnished  with  a  lid 
on  one  end,  and  having  a  sliding  front  with  rack  adjust- 
ment for  carrying  the  lens  ;  this  part  might  be  made  with 
a  bellows  body,  or  any  other  arrangement  for  lengthening 
the  camera  usually  adopted  by  camera  makers.  In  the 
centre  of  this  upper  compartment  is  the  focussing  screen 
A,  held  forward  in  ita  place  by  the  two  springs  BB ;  the 
slide  for  raising  the  plates  is  an  open  frame,  being  simply 
two  slides  of  brass,  C,  one  passing  down  each  side  of  the 
focussing  screen  and  joined  by  a  round  cross-bar  D,  at 
the  bottom,  a  short  distance  from  the  end.  The  end  of  each 
strip  of  brass  is  furnished  with  a  small  proiection,  £,  the 
nqe  of  which  we  shall  presently  see.    In  the  under  com- 
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partmfint,  which  ia  designed  to  hold  the  prepared  plates, 
is  a  box,  F,  one-half  the  length  of  the  compartmenta,  and 
capable  of  slipping  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  moved 
by  the  slip  of  brass  G,  which  projects  to  the  outside  at  H  ; 


nto  this  box  are  placed  one  dozen  slender  frames  for 
holding  the  prepared  plates,  and  which  are  all  pressed 
together  by  a  spring,  1,  in  the  end  of  the  box,  where  there 
is  also  a  shifting  end  with  its  top  edge  sloped  off,  as  at  J  ; 
along  the  sides  of  these  frames  there  is  run  a  groove,  K, 
into  which  the  projections  on  the  ends  of  the  slide  loosely 
fit. 

The  manner  in  which  the  apparatus  works  is  this  :  after 
having  selected  and  foe  used  your  view,  the  door  at  the  end 
is  shut,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  and  on  raising  the  slide 
it  brings  with  it  that  frame,  witli  its  prepared  plate, 
which  is  at  the  one  end  of  the  box.  The  round  bar  on  the 
slide  acting  on  the  under  side  of  the  focusing-screon, 
which  is  sloped  off  for  that  purpose,  pushes  it  back,  and 
the  plate  occupies  its  place  instead.  After  exposure,  the 
brass  slip  is  pulled  out,  when,  on  pressing  the  slide  down 
again,  the  frame  acting  on  the  sloped  edge  of  the  shift- 
ing end,  pushes  it  back,  and  is  received  into  the  other  end 
of  the  box  from  which  it  was  taken.  On  pushing  in  the 
slip  again,  the  frames  with  the  plates  all  go  through  be- 
tween the  projections  on  the  end  of  the  slide,  except  the 
first  one  in  the  box,  which  will  be  brought  up  next  time 
the  slide  is  Raised,  and  so  on  until  the  dozen  are  all  exposed, 
all  that  is  necessary  hemg  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the 
number  of  plates  which  have  been  exposed.  Again,  by 
having  this  brass  slip  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
spaces  as  the  frames  occupy  in  the  box,  you  can  select  any 
one  you  please  from  among  the  plates,  instead  of  taking 
them  by  rotation.  For  example,  if  1,  2,  3  are  one  kind  of 
plate,  and  4,  5,  6  another  kind,  if  you  wish  to  expose  4,  by 
puUing  the  slip  out  to  the  fourth  division,  and  then  raising 
the  slide,  you  bring  up  that  plate ;  but  then  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  future  operations,  that  5  and  6  will 
have  slipped  forward,  and  will  now  occupy  the  place  of 
4  and  5. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  space  behind  the  focus- 
ing screen  is  very  tisef ul  for  packing  away  the  lenses  or 
other  small  articles  in.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  appara- 
tus may  be  much  improved  upon,  but  I  must  say  it  has 
thoroughly  fulfilled  all  my  expectations. 


A  NEW  PLAN  OF  PREPARING  TRANSFERS   FOR 
MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

BT  M.  L.  BOBUNBTTO.  * 

I  oovEB  a  well  cleaned  glass  plate  with  oxgall,  which  may 
be  made  to  keep  a  long  time  on  the  addition  of  creosote. 
With  the  help  of  a  bit  of  woollen  rag  I  gently  rub  the 
sur&oeof  the  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  the  oxgall 
ereoly  over  the  surface,  without  leaving  any  lines.  I  dry 
at  a  gentle  haat^  and  while  the  plate  ia  still  warm  I  place  it 

*  S0viita  Toiogrt^fioa 


on  a  levelling  stand.     In  the  meantime  I  prepare  a  solation 
of  gelatine  made  up  of — 

Gelatine 5  grammes 

Water  • 50       „ 

Rock  alum  ...         ...         ...     1  gramme. 

Thiaia  thoroughly  filtered  through  a  bit  of  flannel  after 
thft  gelatine  and  alum  have  been  dissolved.  While  it  \a 
Biill  jrarm,  I  pour  it  upon  the  plate  treated  with  oxgall, 
and  if  the  gelatine  does  not  spread  well  I  assiet  matters 
with  a  fit;-ip  of  cardboard.  I  then  take  a  sheet  of  white 
papnr,  ralhpf  strong,  and  this  I  immerse  in  a  dish  of  water, 
and  when  perfectly  moistened  it  is  drained  bv  pressing 
against  blotting.- paper.  The  sheet  is  stretched  over  the 
gelatine,  having  a  care  that  no  air-bubbles  arise,  and  that 
no  gelatine  gets  on  the  back,  and  is  left  in  this  position  t«ll 
the  next  day.  If  the  weather  is  not  too  damp  the  paper 
covered  with  gelatine  separates  from  the  plate  of  itself,  but 
should  this  not  be  the  case  the  margins  are  lifted  by 
means  of  a  penknife.  The  surface  of  the  sheet  is  of  a  mo8t 
brilliant  nature,  and  may  be.kept  in  this  state  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

When  I  desire  to  make  use  of  it  I  plunge  it  into  a  three 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate,  and  suspend  it  to 
dry,  after  which  it  is  exposed  under  a  negative.  As  soon  as 
the  image  appears  in  all  its  detail  I  plnnge  it  in  a  solution 
of— 

Nitrate  of  silver 1    part 

Alcohol ..    20  parts 

Water      50  parts 

The  surface  then  becomes  of  a  brick-red,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  chromate  of  silver.  1  wash  with  pure 
water,  and  then  throw  over  the  image  some  liquid  ammonia 
diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of  water.  Under  this 
reaction  the  red  tint  disappears  (chromate  of  silver  being 
soluble  in  ammonia),  and  there  remains  an  image  of  a  pale 
greenish  tint,  formed  of  oxide  of  chromium.  After  this 
transformation  I  wash  again  with  water,  and  place  the 
picture  (face  uppermost)  upon  a  hard  board,  very  clean, 
to  which  it  is  fixed  with  drawing-pins.  A  dry  and  very 
clean  sponge  is  t:ow  passed  over  the  surface,  and  in  this 
way  the  excess  of  humidity  is  removed  from  the  surface, 
after  which  the  image  is  inked  up  by  means  of  a  litho- 
graphic roller. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  over  those  with  which  I 
have  hitherto  experimented  is,  that  the  ink  attaches  itself 
immediately  to  tne  impression,  even  when  it  ha§  been  over- 
exposedi  and  that  one  never  gets  reverse  images,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  methods,  when  the  undecomposed  chromium 
has  not  been  eliminated.  The  gelatine,  by  its  association 
with  alum  in  the  first  solution,  and  its  immersion  in  the 
bichromate  of  potash  bath,  becomes  perfectly  insoluble,  its 
consistence  being  argumenteJ  by  the  effect  of  the  silver 
solution. 

To  Rbstobb  old  Collodion. — Mr.  R.  A.  Robinso  i  says,  in  the 
Western  Fhotogrhphie  iVlr»r«:— "To  a  pound  of  collodion  add 
two  pounds  of  water ;  shake  thoroughly  and  let  settle,  when 
the  cotton  will  all  precipitate.  The  ether  and  alcohol  being  on 
top  may  now  be  aecanted,  and  the  cotton  obtained  from  the 
water  by  straining  thrdugh  a  piece  of  muslin.  There  will  be  a 
trace  of  water  in  the  alcohol  previously  decanted,  which  may 
be  removed  by  adding  a  little  unslacked  lime,  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  a  day  or  two.  The  cotton  you  have  obtained 
mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  new,  makes  a  fine  soft 
working  collodion.  The  ether  and  alcohol  after  above 
treatment  may  require  the  least  quantity  of  add.  For  this 
purpose,  take  one  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  and  add  to  one  onoee 
of  alcohol,  shake  up  and  add  a  drop  or  two  to  your  collodion. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add  new  excitants.  Filter  the 
solution  carefully  to  remove  the  lime.  Should  any  of  the  lime 
remain  in  suspension,  it  will  in  a  short  time  precipitate  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.  Old  and  apparently  useless  collodion 
Seated  in  this  way  I  have  found  to  work  equal  to  or  better 
than  new." 
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A  NOVELTY    IN    POUTRAITURE.— BOUDOIR 

PORTRAITS. 

Regarding  portraiture  in  its  business  aspects,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  noyelty  calculated  to  give  an  impetus  to 
demand  must  always  be  interesting  to  professional  photo- 
graphers. We  have  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  new 
style  of  portrait  which  cannot  fail,  we  think,  if  judiciously 
brought  before  the  public,  to  secure  general  approbation, 
and  create  a  new  demand  for  photographs.  The  idea  of 
the  now  stylo  is  duo  to  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  who  has 
felt  the  need  of  a  popular  slyio  of  nicture,  for  production 
and  circulation  in  large  numbers,  like  the  card  and  cabinet 
portraits,  but  larger  and  more  important  than  either.  The 
size  should  be  sufficiently  important  to  do  full  justice  to 
modem  costume,  without  being  so  large  as  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  demand  for  large  sizes,  such  as  ton  by 
eight  and  upwards,  intended  for  framing.  It  should  also 
possess  symmetrical  proportions,  well  fitted  for  doing 
justice  to  full-length  standing  figures — a  style  generally 
satisfactory,  as  permitting  fiowing  draperies  to  bo  fairly 
rendered. 

All  these  and  rarious  other  desirable  points  are  secured 
in  the  style  which  Mr.  Blanchard  recommends  to  his 
brother  portraitists,  as  worthy  of  public  favour,  under  the 
name  of  the  *'  Boudoir  portrait."  The  size  of  the  print  is 
seven  inches  and  a-half  by  four  inches  and  three-quarters ; 
the  size  of  the  mount  is  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  by  five 
inches.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  precisely  the  same 
proportions  as  a  card  picture,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
exactly  the  size  of  four  card  pictures.  A  narrow  margin 
of  mount,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  left  at  the  top  and 
sides,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  after  the  usual  mode 
of  mounting  card  portraits.  The  effect  of  a  fine  photo- 
graph in  tus  style  is  singularly  attractive  and  imposing, 
and  must,  we  feel  satisfied,  take  the  public  fancy  at  once. 
it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  secure  uniformity  in  price ; 
but  there  may  be,  at  least,  a  uniform  principle  in  charging. 
Mr.  Blanchard  charges,  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  new  style, 
two  guineas,  which  is  just  twice  his  charge  for  the  same 
number  of  cabinets.  As  each  picture  is  just  the  size  of 
four  card  pictures,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  four  times  the 
price  of  cards  the  minimum  chargo,  especially  as  the  larger 
size  will  make  a  greater  demand  on  the  artistes  resources 
to  produce  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result 

The  most  effective  subject  for  the  new  size  will  be  found 
full-length  figures  of  ladies  in  modem  fashionable  costume, 
to  rendering  full  iustice  to  which  the  boudoir  portrait  es- 
peeiallv  lends  itself.  The  head  in  such  a  picture  is  about 
an  inch  long,  or  somewhat  loss  than  that.    Three-quarter, 


lengths,  vignetted,  are  singularly  charming  in  this  style, 
and  may  probably  in  many  cases  involve  less  trouble  in 
production.  The  proportions  of  the  picture  are,  as  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  admirably  well  suited  to  pictorial  purposes 
for  full-length  and  three-quarter  length  figures,  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  proportions  employed  by 
Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  distin- 
guished poilraististB  in  painting  a  similar  class  of  portraits. 
The  shape  of  the  picture  relieves  the  artist  of  the  necessity 
of  filling  up  a  vast  space  of  background  at  each  side  of  the 
figure,  often  a  trouble  in  wider  shapes,  whilst  it  furnishes 
facility  enough  for  the  effective  introduction  of  a  few  suit- 
able accessories,  or  a  little  suggestive  sketchy  landscape 
effect.  Another  possible  advantage  of  the  proportions 
necessary  in  the  figure,  but  an  advantage  which  it  will  be 
wise  to  use  charily,  is  the  possibility  of  printing  cabinets, 
or  even  cards,  from  the  same  negative  where  they  are 
imperatively  required. 

An  important  question  will  arise  in  the  minds  of 
portraitists  as  to  the  mode  of  launching  such  a  novelty. 
Fortunately,  facilities  for  this  are  already  provided. 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  have  already 
manufactured  albums,  cases,  frames,  mounts,  and  all  aids 
to  placing  the  boudoir  portraits  before  the  public  in  a 
complete  form  at  once.  Fortraidsts  know  well  the  impor- 
tance of  such  aids  to  launching  a  new  style.  A  complete 
set  of  specimens  in  mounts  and  frames,  in  cases  and 
albums,  have  a  much  more  important  and  attractive  effect 
than  two  or  three  isolated  examples  scattered  about.  A 
sitter  induced  to  try  the  new  style,  and  to  purchase  an 
album,  will  at  once  stimulate  her  friends  to  sit  for  similar 
portraits  to  fill  her  album.  The  new  size  will  not  involve 
any  serious  mechanical  difficulties.  A  whole-plato  lens 
will  serve  admirably  for  producing  such  portraits,  and  a 
ten  by  eight  plate,  used  with  a  camera  with  rcpeating-back, 
will  servo  perfectly  for  two  negatives  side  by  side,  and  so 
admit  of  printing  m  a  ten-by-eight  printing-frame. 

We  commenced  our  remarks  on  this  novelty  by  referring 
to  it  as  possessing  primarily  a  trade  interest ;  and  this  is 
a  form  of  interest  which  even  the  most  lofty-souled  artist 
should  not  affect  to  despise.  Every  art  and  every  science 
in  existence  has  its  relation  to  such  interests.  One  great 
aim  of  the  tradesman  whose  ambition  never  soars  above 
the  shop  is  to  stimulate  the  market,  to  create  wants,  to 
induce  the  public  to  buy  not  simply  what  they  absolutely 
want,  but  things  which,  although  they  really  do  not  require 
them,  they  may  be  well  enough  pleased  to  have  when  once 
a  desire  for  them  has  been  awakened.  In  many  important 
branches  of  trade  a  constant  change  in  fashion  is  of  set 

Surpose  secured,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  equally  constant 
emand  for  novelties.  Mere  wear  and  tear  of  an  ordinary 
kind  in  the  goods  they  supply  would  not  maintain  the 
trade,  and  hence  the  demand  must  be  stimulated  by  the 
desire  for  change,  which  is  initiated  by  changing  fashions. 
To  those  who  look  at  the  matter  in  a  strictly  business 
light,  a  taking  novelty  will  at  once  recommend  itself ;  and 
to  those  who  are  unwuUng  to  regard  their  profession  as  a 
trade  governed  by  trade  influences,  it  may  be  easily  shown 
that  arguments  closely  analogous  are  as  applicable  to  the 
art  as  to  the  trade.  One  essential  function  of  art  is  to 
create  wants:  its  first  and  most  essentially  educative 
operation  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  something  higher 
than  the  bare  means  of  living.  **  Allow  not  nature  more 
than  nature  needs ;  man^s  life  is  cheap  as  beast^s."  The 
mere  means  of  living  supplied,  bare  food  for  the  body 
provided,  the  art  instincts  begin  to  assert  themselves,  the 
refinements  of  life  are  desired,  and  every  advance  in  science 
and  art  creates  as  well  as  fcatisfies  some  higher  taste  or 
aspiration.  Photography  itself  is  a  notable  example. 
Portraits  of  beloved  friends  have  be(X>me  almost  a  necessary 
of  life  in  every  home,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage; 
whilst  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
portrait  was  a  comparatively  scarce  lozury,  which  it  never 
enter^dintomaaymindi  to  desire  to  possess.    Evefygood 
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novelty  in  photography  is,  then,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  professional  portraitists,  whether  their  primary  aitn  is 
to  push  a  trade,  or  to  work  out  one  of  the  functions  of  art 
by  creating  and  satisfying  refined  tastes  and  aspirations. 


ANOTHER  NEW  STYLE.— IMPERIAL 

PORTRAITS. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  describe  the  novelty  in  por- 
traiture which  Mr.  Blanchard  has  recently  introduced 
under  the  name  of  the  Boudoir  Portrait.  ^Ve  have  just 
received  a  series  of  very  charming  specimens  from  Mr. 
Abel  Lewis,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  produced  in  a 
style  which  he  names  the  Imperial  Portrait.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  whole-plate  portrait,  mounted  with  a  narrow 
margin,  card  fashion.  To  be  precise,  the  prints  are  just 
eight  inches  and  a-half  by  six  inches  and  a'  quarter,  and 
the  mounts,  which  are  of  buff  cardboard,  are  ten  by  seven 
inches.  The  portraits  are  chiefly  three-quarter  lengths, 
and  are  probably  printed  from  ten  by  eight  or  even 
larger  negatives,  in  some  cases  the  portrait  is  printed 
in  a  circle,  with  a  grey  margin.  This  plan  is  adopted 
with  children,  and  is  very  effective  and  pleasing.  As 
examples  of  art  photography,  we  have  rarely  seen  any- 
thing more  charming  than  these  pictures.  Placing  them 
side  by  side  with  the  Boudoir  Portrait,  they  are  so  dis- 
tinct in  size  and  effect  that  they  need  not  clash,  and  may 
both  fairly  take  the  public  taste,  although,  for  a  large  run, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Boudoir  style  will  be  best  suited. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  found  the  Imperials  a  success  beyond  his 
anticipation,  and  he  has  not  found  it  interfere  at  all  with 
the  cemand  for  larger  sizes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  act  as 
feeders,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  to  the  taste  for  larger 
work.  Mr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  long  felt  the  need  for 
something  larger  than  the  cabinet,  in  a  similar  style,  and 
hence  he  adds  independent  testimony  to  that  of  Mr. 
Blanchard,  to  the  effect  that  an  opening  for  a  suitable 
novelty  or  novelties  exists.  Mr.  Lewis  has  already  pub- 
lished some  studies  in  the  style  which  have  at  once  taken 
with  the  public,  and  sold  largely.  Many  other  leading 
photograpners  in  the  North  are  already  adopting  the  Im- 
perial size,  we  understand. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that 
the  term  '*  Imperial "  lias  already  been  employed  by  some 
photographers  in  America  to  designate  the  cabinet  por- 
trait ;  but  as  it  is  manifestly  unwise  to  use  a  new  name 
for  a  familiar  size,  we  may  fairly  leave  the  error  to  correct 
itself,  and  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  term  Imperial  to  describe 
the  noble  size  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  introduced. 


TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Smale,  of  Dartmouth,  for  a 
brief  note  on  the  operations  of  the  observing  parties  in 
the  south.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  photo- 
graphic observations  of  the  American  party,  being 
passengers  on  board  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  put  into 
Dartmouth  after  a  rapid  passage  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  Cape,  handed  the  note  in  question  to  Mr.  Smale, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  it  to  us  for 
publication. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  March  6th,  1875. 

The  Several  Expeditifms  at  Kergiielen,  49?  5.,  71®  K— The 
expeditions  were  successful.  The  American  party  observed 
ingress,  and  obtained  sixty^five  negatives  with  Venus  on 
the  disc  of  the  sun. 

The  English  Expedition, — ^An  extract  from  Father  Perry 
is  as  follows : — *'  We  were  fairly  successful  on  December 
9th,  having  obtained  a  iirst-rate  observation  of  ingress  at 
one  station,  and  a  very  good  one  of  egress  at  another. 
Egress  was  fairly  observed  at  our  first  station.  Photo- 
graphy has  not  oeen  a  success  with  us.'* 


The  German  Party.-^The  Germans  were  fairly  successful, 
obtaining  a  first-rate  observation  and  about  sixty  negative?. 

The  Amencan  party  left  the  island  on  12th  January. 
The  voyage  to  the  Cape  was  very  pleasant.  The  party 
then  separated,  part  remaining  on  board  the  man-of-war 
Monongahela,  and  will  go  to  TBdo  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  and  the 
rest  coming  to  England,  and  then  home.  The  parties  left 
on  the  island  were  well. 

G.  W.  Dryer,    )  Photographers  to 
Irvine  Stanley,)  American  Party. 


MOTTOES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  0.   G.   REJLANDER. 

[The  following  mottoes,  selected  as  applicable  to  photo- 
graphy and  photographers  by  the  late  and  lamented  O.  G. 
Rej  lander,  will  interest  all  our  readers.  We  are  indebted 
for  them  to  Mrs.  Rejlander,  who,  having  recently  found 
them  amongst  her  late  husband^s  papers,  knew  that  they 
would  interest  us,  and  kindly  placed  them  in  our  hands.— 
Ed.] 

1. — To  AN  Operator. 

*'  She  who  hesitates  is  lost.'' 

2.— To  A  Printer. 

^^  Make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.*' 

S.—To  A  Toner. 

'  **  Let  not  thy  left  liand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  is  doing." 

4.— To  a  Retoucher. 

**  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

5.— To  a  Spotter. 

**  Keep  within  bounds." 

6.— To  A  Mounter. 

"Act  on  the  square." 

7.— To  A  Publisher. 

"Live  and  let  live." 

8.— To  A  Purchaser. 

**  A  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.*' 

9.— To  A  Critic. 

"  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.** 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Substitute  for  Retouching — Reproduction  '  op  En- 
gravings AND  Half-tone — ^The  Photographic  Man- 
sions OF  Paris— M.  Liebert's  New  Franco-American 
Studio. 

I  HAVE  just  received  from  M.  Hassan,  a  photographer  nt 
Oran,  a  letter,  in  which  that  gentleman  describes  a  method 
of  dispensing  with  the  retouching  of  negatives.  The 
whole  of  the  method  consists  in  interposing  between  the 
negative  and  the  prepared  side  of  tne  sensitive  paper 
during  printing  a  light  tissue,  like  crape  or  gauze,  such  as 
dressmakers  make  use  of.  The  exposure  is  conducted  in 
the  ordinary  way,  only  that  from  time  to  time,  when  view- 
ing the  progress  of  the  print,  the  tissue,  which  is  elastic, 
is  stretched,  and  the  thread  or  network,  changing  its  posi- 
tion, contributes  to  render  the  result  very  soft  and  delicate. 
In  the  case  of  large  plates,  such  as  one  is  obliged  to  print 
in  big  frames,  closed  by  three  or  four  covers,  the  tissue 
may  be  changed  or  removed  altogether,  after  the  printing 
has  gone  far  enough  for  your  purpose,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion, during  the  last  period  of  its  sojourn  in  the  frame,  in 
direct  contact  with  the  negative  film.  The  author  of  this 
communication  recommends  especially  the  employment  of 
a  good  varnish  upon  the  clichds,  and  recommends  that  the 
operator  should  assure  himself  of  the  same  being  perfectly 
dry,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  tissue  adhering  to 
the  same.  One  need  not  fear  that  the  dark  shadows  will 
lose  their  brilliancy—- or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  prints  will 
be  produced  of  a  grey,  blunt  character — ^for  if  the  tissut 
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in  a  Rtrong  solution  of  iron  (I  used  old  developing  solaiions) 
till  the  film  is  saturated.  They  should  be  now  well  washed 
and  again  immersed,  this  time  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  gallic  aoid  It  is  well  known  that  a  mixture  of 
gallic  adid  and  iron  in  solution  forms  ink.  In  this  case 
the  film  is  first  impregnated  with  iron,  and  then  converted 
into  ink  upon  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid,  and  if,  on 
examination,  it  is  found  that  the  negative  or  positive  is  not 
sufficiently  dense,  the  same  process  can  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  taking  care  each  time  to  thoroughly  dry  before 
immersing  in  the  iron  bath. 

The^  say  "  Out  of  ovil  comes  good  ;  *'  and  if  I  had  not 
read  in  the  last  week's  issue  of  the  News  the  article 
in  which  ^on  state  tbat  Mens.  Lambert  had  patented  a 
method  of  intensifying  carbon  negatives,  I  certainly  should 
not  have  thought  of  giving  publicity  to  mine. 

Trusting  that  this  wee  bit  of  information  will  find  a  wel- 
come place  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal — I  beg 
to  remain  yours  obediently,  Cuarles  Whitinq. 


§r0mMu05(  at  S^atuim. 

pHOToaRAPHic  Society  of  Gbeat  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  inst,  m  the  Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit 
Street,  Mr.  J.  Glaisubr,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  somewhat  unexpectedly  he  found 
himself  again  in  the  position  of  chairman  amongst  them.  He 
would  simply  express  a  hope  that  all  their  proceedings  would  be 
characterized  by  unanimity  and  a  general  aim  to  secure  the 
advancement  of  the  science. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes,  which  were  confirmed,  and 
Captain  Vemey  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a  paper  giving  details  of  his  photo- 
graphic experiences  in  connection  with  the  transit  of  Venus 
observations  in  Egypt,  which  will  appear  in  our  next.  Some 
examples  of  negatives  and  transparencies  were  shown  in  illustra- 
tion of  remarks  in  the  paper. 

Some  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain 
Abney  stated  that  the  temperature  during  which  his  photographic 
operations  were  conducted  ranged  from  40*^  to  90°  Fah.,  giving  a 
difference  of  50°.  He  had  found  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  of  great 
value,  as  often  indicating  the  probable  exposure  required. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  great  interest  and  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  paper,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Captain  Abney,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  F.  York  exhibited,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  a  view 
of  the  station  with  photographic  and  astronomical  erections  used 
by  Captain  Abney  at  Thebes,  and  some  negatives  of  the  transit, 
taken  Dy  Mr.  Bruton  at  Cape  Town.  After  a  vote  of  thanks,  the 
meeting  having  been  made  special, 

Mr.  Hooper  moved  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
to  the  effect  that  payment  of  subscription  for  the  past  vear  be 
taken  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  in  place  of  the  offensive  rule 
which  had  been  recently  put  in  operation,  making  payment  of 
subscription  for  the  current  year  imperative  before  voting  at  annual 
elections. 

Captain  Abney  seconded  the  resolution. 

CoL.  Stuart  Wobtley  objected  that  the  special  meeting  was 
not  properly  called  according  to  the  rules,  which  lequired  it  to  be 
called  by  the  council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  twenty  members, 
and  that  notice  according  to  the  rules  had  not  been  given  to  every 
member. 

The  Sborbtaet  explained  that  the  special  meeting  was  duly 
announced  by  the  nresident  at  the  last  meeting,  and  due  notice 
had  been  given  in  the  Journal  to  every  member. 

A  long  desultory  and  irregular  discussion  followed  on  various 
points,  in  which  Mr.  Bird  pointed  out  that  the  proceedings 
were  perfectly  in  order,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rule.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Hooper's  motion,  but  contended  Uuit  he  was 
perfectly  in  order  in  bringing  it  forward,  and  the  meeting  was 
competent  to  deal  with  it,  as  it  would  be  with  another  motion,  of 
which  he  intended  to  give  notice. 

Mr.  Stillman  believed  the  meeting  to  be  irregular  and  out  of 
order.  He  was  proceeding  to  point  out  that  the  Society  was 
altogether  disorganised  and  in  a  muddle,  wi^  rules  drafted, 
aoaepted,  brokeot  and  ■uiandorstood,  bnt  was  interrapted  by  cries 


of  order  from  the  body  of  the  meeting.  After  more  desultory 
conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Hooper,  Col.  Wortley,  Captain  Abney, 
Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Spiller,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Chair- 
man took  part,  Mr.  Hooper  s  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried. 

The  Chaibican  said  that  the  vote  showed  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting ;  whether  it  possessed  a  legal  value  or  not  he  could  not 
say  until  he  better  understood  the  rules,  which  having  been  made 
during  his  absence,  he  was  not  prepared  at  present  authoritatively 
to  interpret. 

The  proceedings  th'en  terminated. 


EdINBUBOK  PHOTOaRAPHIO  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Bible  Society*s 
Booms  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8rd  inst.,  the  President, 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetine, 
and  the  minute  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  0.  G. 
Bejlander,  were  read  and  approved ;  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  admitted  ordinary  members :  Messrs.  David  Small  and 
Thomas  Davidson. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Art  Criticism  '*  (see 
page  122),  illustrated  by  several  fine  large  and  small  photographs. 

The  President  congratulated  Mr.  Neiison  on  the  admirable 
and  exhaustive  paper  which  he  had  read.  The  paper  was  one  of 
great  value,  and  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
subject,  and  that  he  had  given  it  much  study.  It  had  been  said 
that  artists  were  bom.  not  made;  but  even  genius  required 
education^  and  he  thought  the  present  generation  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  than  their  predecessors,  in  so  far  that  if  one  only 
brought  his  powers  of  observation  into  play,  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  along  the  streets  without  finding  material  for  instruction. 
He  could  remember  the  time  when  there  was  no  gas  in  our  streets, 
and  when  the  shop  windows  were  required  for  light,  and  not  for 
show ;  now,  however,  matters  were  very  much  reversed,  and  we 
had  in  the  windows  of  the  print-sellers,  the  furniture  dealers,  and 
the  china  shops,  a  constant  changing  series  of  museums  of  art, 
or  art  galleries,  that  were  daily  exercising  an  abiding  influence  on 
all  who  cared  for  such  study. 

Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper 
just  read,  and  especially  with  the  pictures  by  which  some  of 
Mr.  Neilson's  views  were  illustrated.  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
working  and  writing  in  the  right  direction,  and  both  pictures  and 
paper  went  far  in  corroboration  of  what  had  been  said,  and 
strongly  maintained,  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Mr.  Maokay  had  great  pleasure  in  listc^nin^  to  the  paper  just 
read ;  especially  was  he  pleased  with  Mr.  Nedson's  observation  < 
on  fine  art,  which  did  not  consist  of  minute  detail,  but  in  a  proper 
working  up  of  the  ideal.  This,  he  thought,  was  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Nedson's  pictures,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  were  equal 
to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  produced  in  Gotland. 

Mr.  Boss  agreed  with  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Neilson's  paper, 
which  he  considered  an  able  production.  Much  indeed  dependel 
on  development,  and  he  might  say  that  where  it  was  desired  to 
produce  texture,  the  least  possibb  quantity  of  silver  should  be 
employed.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  had  read  a  paper 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotknd  on  this  subject,  and 
had  at  that  time  developed  with  gallic  acid  alone,  without  a 
particle  of  silver.  He  thought  it  might  be  held  as  axiomatic,  **  the 
less  silver,  the  more  texture.*' 

Mr.  Neilson  said  that  there  was  less  need  for  silver  in  intensi- 
fying than  was  generally  supposed.  He  found  that,  after  fixing, 
he  could  ^et  a  considerable  increase  in  the  intensity  by  the  appli- 
cation of  iron  alone. 

Mr.  David  Aird  then  exhibited,  and  read  a  short  paper  in  ex- 
planation of,  a  camera  for  landscape  work  so  arranged  that, 
without  dark  slides,  a  dozen  plates  might  safely  and  certainly  be 
exposed  in  any  required  order.    (See  page  124). 

Mr.  Tdrnbull  understood  that  there  had  been  a  camera 
patented^he  thought  by  Cook— having  the  same  object  in  view. 
He  had  not  seen  it,  but,  from  what  he  had  heard,  he  believed  Uiat 
the  one  now  on  the  table  was  in  certain  respects  much  more 
convenient  and  certain  in  action.  One  great  advantage  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  power  to  take  the  plates  in  any  order,  and  that 
so  easily  and  certamly  that  a  mistake  seemed  impossible.  Another 
important  point  was  the  fact  that  the  camera  contained  in  one 

?iece  eveiythmg  required,  so  that  nothing  could  be  either  lost  or 
orgotten. 

Dr.  John  Niool  thooght  Bfr.  Aird  deserved  much  credit  for  the 
perseverance  and  laboor  which  most  have  been  expended  in 
having  (onaided)  produced  sooh  a  complete  result.    So  far  as  he 
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KEEPING   QUALITIES    OF    THE    PELLFCLE 

EMULSION. 

BY  WILLIAM  ATKINS.* 

In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  at  our  last  meeting  1 
now  wish  to  mal^e  a  few  remarks  ou  the  keeping  qualities 
of  pellicle  emulsion  prepared  by  ^Ir.  W.  B.  Bolton^s 
process. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  April  meeting  of  our 
Association  last  year  I  exhibited  two  transparencies  pro- 
duced by  means  of  this  proc  ss — one  of  them  upon  a  plate 
prepared  the  previous  January,  the  other  upon  a  plate 
made  from  the  same  batch  of  emulsion  used  on  that 
occasion,  and  which  Iiad  in  the  meanwhile  remained  in  my 
possession  untouched,  being  at  the  time  eighteen  weeks* 
old. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  again  tried  this  old  emulsion,  and 
the  results  are  now  before  you.  The  conditions  observed 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  on  each  occasion,  the 
f^ame  negative  having  been  used  and  the  same  exposure  to 
gaslight  (ten  seconds)  given.  No  gold  was  used  for 
toning.  The  results,  upon  comparison,  are  as  good  as  the 
previous  one.  The  emulsion  has  not  deteriorated  in  the 
slightest  degree.  A  slight  opalescence  is  observable  upon 
drying  the  plates,  but  this  may  arise  fiom  the  ordinary 
decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline,  which  takes  place  with 
even  plain  collodion ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  some 
chemical  aoHon  traceable  to  the  organic  matter  used  in  the 
emulsion,  which,  in  this  case,  consisted  of  tannin,  soap, 
aad  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  latter  substance  has  since 
been  found  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  effect  as  a 
restrainer,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  its  action  does  not 
stop  there. 

Ihe  plates  prepared  from  this  particular  emulsion 
exhibit  now,  as  previously,  a  tendency  to  slowness  in 
development,  but  in  that  respect  are  in  no  way  different  to 
what  they  were  thirteen  months  since,  thus  proving  that 
no  chemical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  emulsion  itself. 

This,  I  think,  fairly  shows  that  the  emulsion  is  possessed 
of  satisfactory  keeping  qualities.  Holding  in  yiew  the 
additional  twelve  months  experience  gained,  and  recent 
improvements  in  the  details  of  the  process,  I  think  it  holds 
out  a  fair  prospect  that  a  sensitive  emulsion  may  be  madu 
which  will  retain  all  its  good  qualities  as  long  as  ordinary 
bromized  collodion,  or,  indeed,  indefinitely. 

These  remarks  refer  simply  to  the  sample  of  emulsion  I 
have  had  in  my  possession  since  January  in  last  year, 
before  the  process  was  published  by  Mr.  Bolton.  Since 
that  time  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  details  of 
the  process,  but  the  unchangeable  nature  of  this  prepara- 
tion is,  1  think,  established.  The  pellicle  previous  to 
solation  will  undoubtedly  keep  indefinitely. 


grades,  and  from  different  makero,  showed  the  proportion  of  water 
contained  in  thorn  to  vaiy  ftoni  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent., 
avera^ng  eev  ntecn  per  cent. ;  and  the  proportion  of  ash  or  mineral 
matter  varied  from  three  to  six  per  cent.,  averaging  rather  less  than 
tour  per  cent.  Two  of  these  samples  contained  about  one  per  cent, 
of  white  zinc,  and  two  of  them  contained  snlphate  of  lime. 

Analyses  of  two  samples  of  commercial  gelatine  averaged  sixteen 
and  a-half  per  cent,  of  water,  and  2*56  and  3*11  per  cent,  of  ash 
respectively.  There  was  no  oxide  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  lime  in 
these  gelatines. 

The  presence  of  so  much  water  was  quite  unexpected,  and,  as  the 
quantity  is  nearlv  the  same  in  fresh  and  in  seasoned  specimens,  it  is 
not  a  make-weight,  although  steam  ts  very  freely  used  in  the  rooms 
where  glue  is  packed  by  the  manufacturers.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
comes  from  the  quicklime  used  for  cleaning  and  preserving  the 
animal  matter,  or  **  glue-stock,"  while  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  sulphorfo  acid  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  to  neutralize  the  lime  that  is  carried  forward 
by  the  solutions  of  glue.  The  oxida  of  zinc  is  said  to  be  added  to 
"prevent  souring,"  or  the  aciditv  caused  by  decomposition,  and  it 
also  improves  the  colour  of  the  glue ;  but  it  is  not  very  generally 
used,  as  these  analyses  indicate.  I  have  heard  of  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  magnesia,  &c.,  by  glue-makers,  but  I  did 
not  find  any  other  substance  than  those  named  above  in  these  speci- 
mens, which  represented  the  article  commonly  sold  and  used. 

The  impure  glues,  or  those  containing  the  most  mineral  matter, 
became  almost  insoluble  after  they  had  been  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  heated  in  a  hot  air-bath  (copper  oven),  at  100^  C,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight ;  they  then  soften  and 
become  dough-like,  but  do  not  dissolve  when  boiled  in  water  for 
some  time.  The  purer  gelatines  were  not  so  much  injured,  and  one 
specimen,  containmg  only  2*56  per  cent,  of  ash,  was  not  materially 
affected  by  this  thorough  drying.  The  solid  sheet  glu«>,  while  drying 
in  this  WAy,  tumefied,  and  became  very  porous ;  the  frozen  glue  did 
not  alter  in  struct ute. 


GLUE  AND  GELATINE. 
As  gelatine  in  various  photographic  processes,  and  glue 
for  mounting  purposes,  become  more  extensively  used 
every  year,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  something 
more  of  the  variable  composition  of  these  bodies  as  found  |  you  gpeak  of  my  introduction  o?  this  new  principle  in  dry 


REMOVING  EXCESS  OP  IODIDE  FROM  THB  BATH. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  that  it  has  been  recommeuded  to 
add  barium  nitrate  to  the  bath,  eithor  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  or  to  rid  it  of  excess  of  iodide.  Allow  me  to 
state  that  those  who  are  troubled  with  excess  of  iodide  will 
find  that  if  to  the  bath  solution  barium  sulphate  be  added, 
and  shaken  up  on  filtering,  all  excess  will  have  been  carried 
down.  In  certain  chemical  manipulations  with  clay  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  to  clear  a  water  solation.— 
Yours  faithfully,  W.  ns  W.  Abmbt,  Captain  R.E. 

STRONG  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sia, — ^I  notice  with  interest  your  article  in  last  week's 
issue  on  strong  development ;  but  I  ask  leave  to  point  out 
that  the  principle  of  strong  development  is  the  same,  whether 
the  strength  of  the  pyrogaljio  acid  or  of  the  ammonia  be 
reduced,  so  long  as  one  of  them  u  strong.  Tou  will 
remember  that  I  have  pointed  ont  that  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  and  pyrogallic  may  be  varied  indefinitely, 
according  to  the  class  of  negative  required,  and,  no  doubt, 
Captain  Abney's  work  being  special,  he  required  to  modify 
my  formula  for  his  special  case^ 

I  beg  to  conclude  by  thanking  you  for  the  way  in  which 


in  commerce.    Mr.  S.  Dana  Hayes  gives,  in  the  American    pi^ij^  work. Faithfully  yours, 

Chemistj  the  analysis  of  various  samples  which    he   has  i  '  ^ 

examined  as  follows :  —  | 

Analyses  of  two  samples  of  white  glue  of  the  best  grade  yielded 
the  following  re«ults  :-^ 

"No.  1  extra  C."  glue.    Frozen  glue. 


H.  Stuaet  Wobtlbt. 


Moisture  (loss  of  weight  at  100°  C.) 
Gelatine,  mth  a  little  animal  fibre 

and  fats 

Carbonate  of  lime      

Sulphate  of  lime        

Phosphate  of  magnesia        

Alkaline  salts 

Silica,  oxide  of  iron,  &c 

Oxide  of  zinc 


1670 


16-28 


79-85 

80-4i 

1-42 

1-33 

0-41 

0-34 

e-3d 

0-31 

017 

0-12 

0  09 

0-08 

l-Ol 

112 

100- 


100- 


Analyaas  of  ten  more  samples  of  frosen  and  slieet  glue,  of  oomxnoB 


<  r  »■ 


*  A  cnmrnanicatlon  to  ihe  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographio  AssoclaUon. 


INTENSIFYING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Deab  Sib, — In  the  winter  of  1873-74,  having  some 
carbon  transparencies  to  make,  I  found  it  desirable,  in  some 
instances,  to  intensify  them,  and  after  experimenting  a 
little,  I  could  intensify  gelatine  transparencies  or  negatives 
to  any  extent,  and  with  comparative  ease.  I  now  purpose 
giving  publicity  to  the  means  I  employed,  and  I  hasten  to 
do  so  lest  some  more  ambitious  worker  than  myself  should 
think  of  the  same,  and  look  it  up  from  the  photographic 
world,  or,  in  other  words,  "  patent  it.'* 

The  transparencies  in  my  case  were  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  tissue  of  the  Autotype  Company  being  sensi- 
tised, printed,  and  developed  on  glass*  using.the  A^tot^pe 
varnish  as  a  substratum.    When  quite  dry,  immerse  tSem 
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J.  H.  R. — We  dflfcribed  the  proceu  precisely  u  it  was  oommanf- 
catad  to  ns,  and  we  have  no  special  persooal  knowledge  beyond 
thai  gained  by  witneetinK  the  snoeeasfiU  working  of  the  process 
precitely  as  it  was  described ;  we  cannot  with  certainty,  there- 
fore, indicate  the  causes  of  your  faiiore.  We  may,  howerer,  in 
the  first  place,  point  out  that  yon  have  not,  we  fear,  used  a  gelt- 
tioe  sizea  paper,  and  a  starch  or  sized  paper  is  not  suitable  for  the 
process.  The  best  results  we  have  seen  were  on  Turner's  Calo« 
type  paper.  Next,  if  the  paper  did  not  get  saturated  a  couple  of 
minutes,  as  it  did  in  Dr.  Diamond's  hand— in  warm  summer 
weather,  it  may  be  well  to  add^it  should,  we  presume,  remain 
until  it  did  get  saturated.  The  farther  information  we  expressed 
a  hope  that  we  should  shortly  be  able  to  publish  must  wait  for 
better  weather,  as  experimenting  in  winter  u  often  untrustworthy 
as  well  as  unpleasant.  That  is  our  friend's  recorded  experience  in 
answer  to  our  request  for  further  details. 
Studio. — We  do  not  know  Mr.  Howarth's  address. 
H0NB4TB  AuDAX. — The  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  silrer 
bath  inevitably  produces  the  kind  of  fog  of  which  yuu  complain. 
It  is  simplv  a  coating  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  thrown  down  b^  the 
sulphate  of  iron  developer,  which  at  once  decomposes  the  nitrate 
of  oaryta,  and  forms  sulphate  of  baiyta.  But  this  light  grey  fog 
disappears  on  varnishing  the  negative.  The  grey,  colour  of  the 
solution  after  adding  the  baryta  nitrate  tre  have  not  noticed.  It 
ia  probable,  however,  that  you  will  find  the  results  all  right  if 
you  steadily  follow  out  instructions,  and  proceed  tothe  vamishiog. 
If  the  colour  had  proceeded  from  organic  matter,  it  would  hive 
been  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  light — ^nnless,  ind<»ed,  it  bo 
the  result  of  partial,  but  insuiSlcient,  sunning.  The  first  actios 
of  light  is  generally  to  darlran  the  solution^  prolonged  action  pre- 
cipitating the  darkened  organic  matter  whicn  is  the  cause  of  the 
colour.  Sufficient  light,  or  a  trace  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
will,  in  that  case,  foim  the  best  remedy. 
losfomAMua. — Paintings  in  public  galleries  rarely  can  be  photo- 
graphed Iff  $itu,  aa  there  is  generally  too  little  light,  and  their 
position  would  render  it  almost  impossible  to  copy  them  satiafac- 
toril^.  To  do  the  work  properly,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary  to 
obtam  permission  to  take  them  from  the  walls  for  copy,  and  the 
oopyiug  is  often  done  in  the  open  air,  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
light.  The  kind  of  lens  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  work.  A 
portrait  lens  stopped  down  may  serve;  but  a  triple  or  double 
combination  especially  suited  for  this  work  is  generallv  employed 
by  those  who  make  a  special  branch  of  this  work.  Manv  of  tlie 
copies  of  such  pictures  published  are  not  photographed  from  the 
original  paintings,  but  from  copies  in  black-and-white  painted  by 
a  skilful  artist  for  the  express  purpose  of  photographing. 

ExQUiRBB. — You  will  scarcely  And  the  sciopticon  of  much  service 
for  printing  on  paper,  as  the  exposure  would  bo  very  long.  You 
mny  produce  a  c<iltodion  im-igo  with  the  sciopticon  very  well,  and 
M  produce  an  enlarged  negative.  Or,  if  yoa  winh  to  try  paper, 
employ  the  formula  for  preparing  the  paper  and  developing  which 
wo  have  published  several  times,  and  which  is  given  in  Mr. 
Solomon's  nimphlet,  employed  for  enlar^ring  with  the  magnesium 
1i<ht.  2.  By  means  of  the  reflectoscope  an  enlarged  negative  is 
produced  direct  from  a  print.  The  magnesium  light,  or  some 
intensely  actinic  artificial  light,  is'employo>1. 

EBOifiTB. — It  is  probable  that  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
will  remove  the  deposit.  If  that  fail,  try  scraping  away  the  coat- 
ing, and  when  clean  and  drv,  apply  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish. 

A  BristoliaK. — ^The  paper  snoula  be  fumed  when  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  fur  printing.  The  ammonia  requires  renewing  onlv  when  it 
is  getting  weak  or  exhausted.  2.  ao  change  whatever  is  required 
in  the  toninr  bath  for  fumed  paper.  Probably  your  toning  bath 
is  exhausted,  and  requires  more  gold ;  or  possibly  it  is  out  of 
order  from  some  other  cause.  3.  We  have  published  many  recipes 
for  varnish,  although  we  never  recommend  home-made  varnish. 
To  make  a  really  good  varnish  requires  considerable  knowledge 
and  skilf— not  a  mere  recipe.  But  if  you  wish  to  try,  you  will 
find  many  recipes  in  our  back  Ybab-Book8.  Perhaps  the  safesi 
and  simplest  vamich  you  can  make  is  produced  b^  adding  a  pint 
of  methylated  spirit  to  a  pint  of  white  hard  varnish,  which  ^ou 
can  get  of  any  oil  and  colourman.  Fuming  generally  requires 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

A.  C. — The  eflbct  of  the  collodion  enamel  is  manifestly  valuable  ss 
A  preservative.  It  appears  rather  like  a  coat  of  varnish.  Do  you 
know  the  precise  preparation?  2.  The  morocco-like  texture  of 
the  negative  may  be  due  to  two  or  throe  causes.  One  most  pro- 
bably 18,  as  you  suppose,  the  use  of  too  weak  spirits  in  making 
the  ooUodion.  Another  cause  may  be  a  sample  of  pyroxylins 
made  at  low  temperature,  giving  a  glutinous  collodion.  Another 
cause  mav  be  the  use  of  cadmium  salts  wit^  an  unsuitable  collo- 
dion. The  collodion  is  apparently  thick  and  glutinous.  Mixture 
with  another  very  limpia  sample  is  sometimes  a  cure.  Diluting 
with  other  sometimes  answers. 

No  Namb. — Mr.  D.  Hedees,  photographer,  Lytham. 

A.  K. — The  yellow  spots  nave  the  appearance  of  spotj<  from  imper- 
fect fixation.  Such  spots  are  often  Invisible  until  alter  mounting. 
They  may,  however,  arise  firom  hyposulphite  in  the  mounting 
cards. 


C.  A.— Both  A  and  II  are  suitable  for  architectural  work,  but  we 
should  prefer  B,  as  most  rapid  and  giving  equally  good  results. 
Both  givo  results  free  from  linear  distortion;  but  yon  risk  tho 
effect  of  exaggerated  perspective  if  you  use  a  lens  the  equivalent 
focus  of  which  is  loss  than  the  major  diameter  of  the  picture. 
2.  The  effect  of  mixing  a  irature  collodion  with  a  new  sample^  is 
generally  beneficial.  It  is  a  plan  we  constantly  adopt.  You 
would  probably  get  the  effect  of  about  six  montha'  maturity  by 
mixing  a  fifteen  months'  sample  with  one  recently  iodized. 

TttAXSPER.— Rough  drawing  paper  is,  we  fear,  not  a  very  suitable 
surface  for  tho  transfer  of  carbon  prints  by  the  single  transfer 
process,  the  rough  surface  being  inimical  to  perfect  contact.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Company  may  be  willing  to  prepare  a  transfer 
paper  of  the  kind  for  you.  We  cannot  teU  you  precise  details  of 
their  modes  of  prcpir;itiun,  fjr  since  their  object  is  to  sell  the 
materials,  they  n  ituralty  refrain  from  publishing  details  of  the  mode 
of  prepating  them.  A  good  preparAiien  may,  however,  be  made 
as  follows :— Gelatine  two  ouoces,  glycerine  half  an  ounce,  water 
one  pint,  chrome  alum  two  or  throe  gruins. 

W.  R.  P.  Jbffbuy.— Miiny  thanks  for  your  suggest  iun.  It  shall 
have  our  bc»t  c^nnideratiun. 

D.  H.  A.  (Belgi  m  Subscriber).— Thanks.    In  our  next. 
CoMFENSATiox  Stove.— Will  Mr.  ILiwarth  be  so  guodaasend  his 

address  Y    We  havo  a  letter  to  forward  to  hiiiu 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next.* 


METE0R0L0GH3AL    REPbaT    FOR    TEBRUARY. 

BY  WILU.\.it  HEXRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  BrayMtones,  near  Whitehaven^ 

36  feet  above  sea  level. 
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29  38  29-63  29-7o'  — 

29-78  29-77  39  77  N.E. 

I  I  I 


Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair«  but  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  generally  sunny. 

Rain  aol  day 

Bain  a.m.  k  p.m.,   with  snow 

p.m. 
Fair,  bat  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  glooiiiy.      Strong  £. 

wind. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Rain  from  12-30  p.m. 
A  little  rain  thii  afternoon. 
Itain  a.m.  and  p  m. 
Uain  thin  moniinir.     Fins  and 

»unny  from  lO'SO  a.m. 
Fair  and  ^unny.    Very  fine. 
Fair  and  Minny. 
Fair  and  ^-aniiy. 
Fair  and  .-^unny. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,     but     gloomy.       Strong 

wind. 
Fair  and  >unnv. 
Fair,  generallv  gloom  v. 
Sncw   at   night.       Gloomy    at 

day. 
A    httle  snow  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Steong  wind  at  night. 
Fair,  but  gloomy.    Strong  wind 

at  night. 
Fair,  but  gloomy.    Strong  wind 

this  morning. 
Fair,  generally  tunny. 
Fair  and  sunny. 


From  the  above  I  arrive  at  the  following : — 

Mornings.  Koons.   Klghte. 
_    45»  ...    46«      ...T5* 
•>•    38     ...    34         ...  Sv 
^.    86  4  ...    40  6     ...  371 


ICaximum  tompcraturo  obicrvcd 
Minimum  ditto 

Moan  ditto 


••• 


.a. 

•  •• 


Mean  of  whole 


38*+  I 


Number  of  fair  da5  8         20 

Number  of  daj's  oa  which  more  or  less  rain  fell      •••       —  8 

Number  of  days  fair  and  sunny •••       ...  10 

Number  of  days  fair,  but  gloomy        10 

During  tho  month,  an  will  be  «ccn  trota  the  above,  we  have  had  much 

Ioasterly  wind.    The  rain-fall  amounted  to  1-46  inch,  and  evaporation  to 
1'20  inoh. 
OA«micfl/  Lakoratory,  Sraystonos^  near  ITAJfsAacm,  Uareh  ird,  1875. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

CoptiNG  BY  Paper  Transparencies— Himes'  Dry  Plates— 
The  V^lub  of  Swan's  Discovery  of  Intensifying 
Carbon  Prints. 

Copyinff  hy  Paper  Transparencies, — Some  time  ago  we 
mentioued  the  appiicatioa  of  photography  by  engineers 
and  architects,  who  found  the  process  rery  handy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  rapid  copies  of  their  plans  and  drawings, 
simply  putting  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper  under  the 
tracings,  enclosing  the  two  between  a  pair  of  glass  plates 
to  keep  them  flat,  and  bracketing  the  two  together  by  a 
few  American  clips.  Professor  Alexander  lierschel,  of 
Newcastle, .  also  gave  our  readers  a  description  of  the 
method  he  adopted  for  copying  his  tables  and  observations, 
employing  iron  salts  in  the  process,  which  rendered  his 
MS.  and  fignres  in  blue  characters.  Photography  the 
professor  found  so  useful  for  copying  In  this  way,  never 
making  a  mistake  in  a  fraction,  a  Ugure,  or  decimal  point, 
or  blundering  over  the  abstruse  terms  to  be  met  with  in 
science,  that  he  never  employed  any  other  medium,  for 
he  could  always  rely  upon  an  exact  fac-simile  without  the 
trouble  of  having  carefully  to  go  over  the  copv  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  original.  Accountants,  in  like  manner, 
we  should  think,  would  also  find  'photography  useful 
occasionally  in  this  direction,  as  they  could  always  rest 
assured  that  no  error,  however  slight,  has  crept  into  any 
copy  they  have  got  the  sun  to  make  for.  them.  One  objec- 
tion, more  than  any  other,  has,  perhaps,  stood  in  the  way 
•f  employing  photography  m  multiplying  copies  of  facts 
and  figures  in  this  way,  and  thnt  is  the  circumstance  that 
your  work  is  not,  as  a  rale,  produced  upon  paper  so  trans- 
parent as  to  allow  the  light  to  penetrate  freely.  When 
one  is  not  satisfied  with  white  lines  on  a  dark  ground,  and 
desires  to  print  from  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive,  the 
difficulty  becomes  all  the  greater,  for  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  an  impression  from  the  photographic  image 
produced  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Waxing  the 
original  may  be  had  recourse  to,  but  pressing  the  heated 
wax  into  the  paper,  besides  being  a  tedious  operation,  may 
have  the  effect  of  injuring  a  document  you  desire  to 
preserve  intact.  The  discovery  of  Herr  Fuscher,  which 
has  now  been  published  some  little  time,  may  be  made  use 
of  in  this  connection  with  advantage.  This  gentleman,  as 
some  of  our  rcailers  may  know,  has  invented  a  simple 
method  of  rendering  paper  transparent,  and  also  of  restoring 
its  opacity  again  afterwards.  One  volume  of  castor 
oil  is  dissolved  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  spirits  of  wine^ 
and  into  this  is  dipped  either  plain  paper  or  paper  which 
already  bears  a  drawing,  or  writing  of  some  kind.  The 
mixture  rapidly  soaks  into  the  paper,  and  makes  it  trans- 
parent :  and,  but  a  short  time  after  the  removal  of  the 
paper  from  the  bath,  the  spirit  evaporates,  aud  a  dry' 
transparent  film  remains.  In  the  case  of  plain  paper,  any 
design  may  now  be  traced  or  sketched  upon  it  with  Indian 
ink  and  such  like  pigments.  Designs  upon  paper  of  this 
kind  would  copy  admirably  as  cliches,  for  there  is  trans- 
parency enough  for  the  rapid  production  by  photography 
of  a  silver  image  upon  salted  or  albnmenh^  paper,  and 
cmplo3riug  this,  if  need  be,  afterwards  as  a  negative.  From 
the  latter,  good  and  vigorous  impressions  can  be  obtained 
in  the  right  s^mo  ;  and  although,  possibly,  they  might  not 
be  so  suitable  for  all  purposes  as  copies  written  or  sketched 
by  hand,  they  would,  nevertheless,  be  perfectly  trust- 
worthy as  regards  their  accuracy.  Professional  men  who 
would  thus  empl<^  photography  for  copying  their  tables, 
formulas,  or  designs,  Would  do  well  to  use  either  washed 
albumenized  paper  and  fumed  pads  of  cloth  or  paper,  or 
the  durable  sensitive  paper  sold  in  commerce,  wliich  will 
keep  good  a  long  time ;  for  obviously  they  would  find  it 
very  irksome  were  they  called  upon  to  prepare  a  bit  of 
paper  every  lame  they  wished  to  ma^Q  a  copy.    Theiip 


original  MS.  or  sketch  can  be  changed  back  again  to  its 
former  opaque  condition  by  rinsing  it  in  a  bath  of  methy- 
lated spirit,  which  speedily  washes  out  every  trace  of  the 
castor  oil. 

Himes^  Dry  Plates. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  Professor  Himes.  of  Dickinson  College, 
gives  full  details  for  |)reparing  his  photogriq)hic  plates  in 
daylight  by  de-sensitizing  and  ro-sensitizing  the  silver  com- 
pounds contained  in  them.  Bromo -iodized  collodion  is 
used  for  the  films,  and  the  effect  of  the  light  is  annulled  by 
pouring  a  five  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  over  them.  If  the  plates,  after  dipping  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  are  rinsed,  and  then  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  sunlight,  or  diffused  daylight,  and  in  this 
way  rendered  insensitive,  they  may  be  dry  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  J  ust  before  use  their  sensitiveness 
is  restored  to  them  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of 
tannin  (tifteen  grains  tannin  in  one  ounce  of  water),  the 
latter  operation  being  of  course  conducted  in  the  dark. 
Unfortunately,  this  operation  alone  renders  all  the  other 
advantages  claimed  rather  questionable,  since,  after  all,  the 
sensitizing  of  the  plates,  and  drying  them  in  the  dark,  in 
an  even  temperature  and  sheltered  from  the  dust,  is  just 
the  most  difficult  and  tedious  manipulation  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  dry  plates.  The  subsequent  sensi- 
tizing of  Professor  Himes*  films  ^th  the  tannin  solution 
would  probably  occupy  but  a  feW  minutes,  but  the  drying 
of  them  would  stiU  necessitate  some  hours.  Moreover,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  plates  being  dried  twice  over  is  a  grave 
question  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  the  desiccation  process 
is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
w^ould  often  prove  the  destruction  of  the  plate,  from  the 
adhesion  of  dust  particles  in  contact  with  the  film.  Fur 
these  reasons,  we  do  not  think  the  process  so  simple  of 
carryincj  out  as  others  that  have  recently  been  brought 
forward. 

The  Value  of  Swan's  Discovery  of  Intensifyinfj  Dry  Plates. — 
Swan's  discovery  that  permanganate  of  potash  can  be  used 
for  intensifyiujj  the  carbon  imii;^e  will  no  doubt  ho  hrg-ely 
made  use  of  when  carbon  printing  comes  lo  be  more 
vulgarized.  Any  one  who  has  developed  a  pigment  print 
upon  glass,  with  a  white  sheet  of  paper  underneath  to 
watch  when  the  action  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  give 
a  good  positive  print,  must  have  been  surprised  the  first 
time  he  removed  the  paper  and  looked  at  the  print  by 
transmitted  light.  What  would  be  a  good  vigorous  picture 
upon  a  white  basis  is  the  mere  ghost  of  an  imago  looked  at 
as  a  transparency,  and  much  deeper  printing,  or  more 
forcible  colouring,  is  necessary  before  a  good  transparency 
can  be  made  of  it.  By  emplo^ng  a  blacker  tissue,  it  is 
true  enough,  a  good  vigorous  impression,  such  as  would 
serve  for  enlarging,  is  at  once  obtained,  but  then  it  some- 
times happens  that  this  dark-tinted  tissue  is  not  at  hand. 
But  perhaps  the  most  useful  application  of  Swan's  disco- 
yery  is  the  following.  In  the  case  of  one's  negative  beSng 
broken,  it  would  suffice  merely  to  take  a  good  well-printed 
Carbon  positive  that  you  may  already  have  secured  from  the 
cliche,  and  cement  this  down  with  iudia-rubber  solution, 
or  some  such  material,  to  a  glass  plate.  Continued  immer- 
sion in  lukewarm  water  would  remove  the  paper  backing, 
and  leave  the  faint  carbon  positive  adhering  to  the  glass 
plate.  This  impression  would  then  be  intensified  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  and  be  capable  of  yielding  in  its 
turn  anojiher  negative. 


ART-CRITICISM. 

BY  W.  NEILSON.* 


Photography,-— 11  this  long  preamble  have  succeeded  in 
indicating  the  abuse  of  details  in  art,  the  application  .to 
photography  is  self-evident.  If  the  artist  be  tempted  to 
pander  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  day,  and  merge  the 
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centnl  idea  of  his  picture  in  an  undue  prominence  o' 
unnecesBarj  details,  the  photographer  is  naturally  still 
more  8tron|fly  tempted  in  that  direction,  seeing  he  can 
render  details  with  a  minuteness  and  delioacy  no  artist  can 
approach.  In  turning  out  his  wonderful  details,  it  is 
especially  for  him  to  remember  that  facili^  in  working  is 
not  always  felicity  in  work. 

I  hare  more  than  hinted  that,  as  taste  is  the  judgment 
arrired  at  by  the  endowment  and  balance  of  the  artistic 
faculties  in  the  individual,  it  generally  exhibits  itself  in 
the  oommunitjT  in  modes  that  are  far  mm  ffiving  one  an 
idea  of  perfection ;  and  I  must  add  that  the  Acuities  which 
appreciate  beauty  and  grandeur  do  not  ffiye  general 
cTidenoe  of  being  greatly  developed.  No  doubt  multitudes 
have  pleasant  associations  about  tbe  country  in  the  abstract, 
connected  with  pastoral  idylls,  lore  in  a  cottage,  and  the 
like ;  but  when  they  stand  face  to  face  with  nature,  they 
feel  no  responsive  thrill.  The  blue-domed  temple  Ib  no 
temple  to  them.  I  shall  give  one  sample,  and  it  is  far 
from  being  exceptional. 

Frequently,  sailing  on  Loch  Lomond  in  a  steamer  full 
of  tourists,  I  have  observed  that  not  one  in  fifteen  seemed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  magnificent  scenery.  They 
chatted,  looked  at  their  guide-books,  and  enjoyed  the 
locomotion  and  the  hill  air ;  in  short,  they  were  **  doing  ** 
the  fashionable  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  manner;  but 
they  were  not  admiring  Nature.  Xet  these  same  people 
would  look  with  delight  on  photographs  of  the  scenes 
through  which  thejr  were  passing.  The  grand  details  of 
nature,  blendinff  with  3r  relieving  their  magnitudes  against 
the  wide  spread  of  shine  and  shade,  were  beyond  their 
appreciation ;  but  to  see  a  tree  or  a  rocky  island  put  into 
three  inches,  with  all  the  details  of  twigs  and  sparkling 
points  brought  out  in  a  clear,  startling  distinctness — ah  t 
that  was  worth  looking  at.  And  sometimes  they  would 
have  the  sense  to  say,  '*  Photography  is  a  wonderful  art'* 

The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  seen  in  Eklinburgh  any 
summer  day,  whep  Princes  Street  is  crowded  with  tourists 
on  their  way  to  the  Highlands.  Few  are  the  gbmees 
bestowed  on  the  unique  view  of  Castle  and  Old  Town : 
many  are  the  heads  that  gravitate  in  the  other  direction 
towards  the  shop  windows,  which,  no  doubt,  are  well 
worth  looking  at.  It  is  from  such  as  these,  who  have 
little  or  no  feelinff  of  the  beautv  and  grandeur  of  nature, 
that  the  demand  for  photographs  full  to  overflowing  with 
a  glare  of  endless  details  has  spruuff,  and  they  who  supply 
the  demand  are  engaged  in  a  laudable  undertaking,  and 
have  a  fine  field  for  their  energies;  but  they  ne^  not 
think  they  are  cultivating  an  art,  or  elevating  the  public 
taste. 

Art  does  not  consist  in  imitating,  but  in  representing 
nature— <}uite  a  different  thing.  The  artist  knows  that  he 
cannot  imitate  nature  without  omitting  her  principal  feature 
— the  grandeur  of  her  magnitude— and  that  to  ^ve  all  her 
details  dioiinished  to  a  petty  scale  would  be  a  mere  caiica- 
tore,  taming  the  grand  giant  into  the  semblance  of  a 
paltry  dwarf.  Ue  oonsiders  how  he  can  represent  in  a 
small  size  some  feeling  of  the  unattainable  magnitude. 
How  is  the  dwarfing  canvas  to  give  a  gigantic  effect  ?  He 
must  contrive  that  the  leading  features  of  a  landscape 
shall  stand  boldly  out  from  the  minor  or  unnecessary 
details  by  enhancing  the  one  and  obscuring  the  other. 
Kaamrna  the  incompetence  of  art  to  ffive  the  all  of  nature, 
his  aim  u  to  pronounce  the  leading  idea  of  hm  gnmdeur. 
He  throws  a  deep  shadow  on  one  part— not  that  the 
spectator  may  imagine  something,  but  that  the  prominent 
feature  may  have  its  value  enhanced  by  the  mantling 
grandeur  of  shade  from  which  it  rises;  and  he  throws 
other  variety  of  shades  here  and  there,  to  give  a  feeling  of 
softness,  or  refinement,  or  tenderness,  as  required  by  tlie 
theme:  and  thus,  whilst  he  pronounces  the  idea  of  the 
scene  ij  so  merging  its  unneoessary  details,  he  carries  us 
beyond  it  into  the  bygone  of  our  impressions  connected 
with  the  feelings  of  grandeur  or  refinement  or  tenderness 


with  which  he  has  embued  his  picture.  It  is  only  by  thus 
repreeenting  nature  that  a  picture  obtains  breadth,  force, 
simplicity,  and  repose,  which  are  essential  qualities  of  art. 

llie  painter  has  an  advantage  in  his  brush  that  we  have 
not  in  our  nobler  tool,  the  sunbeam,  inasmuch  as  he  com* 
mands  his  brush,  while  our  tool  commands  us.  But  art 
binds  all  her  votaries  alike :  ther  must  aim  at  representa- 
tion, not  at  imitation.  When  the  photographer  nas  well 
considered  his  landscape,  and  got  it  properly  composed — 
his  first  great  difficulty — he  must  study  it  under  every 
asnect  of  light,  and  seise  the  moment  when  the  shades 
f aU  most  advantageously  to  enhance  the  leading  features 
and  merge  the  unnecessary  details.  He  must  remember 
that  the  success  of  his  picture  depends  on  its  shades.  Let 
him  get  the  gradation  of  shades  right,  and  the  lights  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the 
studia  Brilliant  details,  when  unnecessary,  are  the  death 
of  art. 

Texture, — ^Texture  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  fine  art^ 
and,  like  the  other  essentials,  depends  on  an  innate  feeling. 
It  cannot  be  aoq^uired.  It  is  in  art  what  the  tiwhre  of  the 
voice  is  in  music ;  you  may  cultivate  the  voice,  but  you 
cannot  change  its  timbre.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  advises 
artists  when  painting  a  face  to  think  of  the  cheek  of  a 
peach.  Texture  gives  the  peachy  softness,  the  life  touch, 
the  completing  charm,  whicn  cannot  otherwise  be  attained. 
Sir  Joshua's  own  works  show  much  of  this  charm,  which 
is  not  so  apparent  in  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
lliat  something  equivalent  in  effect  to  this  texture  can  be 
obtained  in  phot^^phv  is  evident,  when  you  compare 
smooth,  hard  photographs  with  others  that  have  a  feeling 
of  life  softness — ^the  chief  charm  of  photography.  I 
believe  that  bv  using  successive  developers  of  different 
strengths,  prolonging  their  action  without  addition  of 
silver,  a  peculitfi^  of  deposit  is  induced,  which  gives  the 
effect  of  texture.  Texture  is  not  an  imitation  of  skin,  but 
a  representation  of  it.  In  Dutch  heads  we  sometimes  find 
an  imitation  of  skin  repulsively  exact,  more  like  an  anato* 
mical  integument  than  a  flesh  consistency.  The  question 
is  how  to  keep  the  lens  from  producing  such  results  in 
heads  of  tnree  inches  and  upwaras? 

Mr.  G.  Croughton  did  me  the  honour  of  noticing  some 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject,  in  an  interesting  paoer 
read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  lie 
says,  **  In  my  experience  it  is  entirdy  a  matter  of  light- 
ing and  exposure ;"  and  adds,  **  it  may  be  obtained 
without  any  developer."  Perhi^  his  remarks  were  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  small-siied  heads.  I  have  always 
found  the  common  style  of  developing  in  large-  siied  heads 
to  be  productive  of  anything  but  lue  softness,  giving  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  fibres  of  the  skin.  The  krger  the 
head  the  more  pronounced  must  the  texture  be. 

(To  be  eontMwd,) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XDC 
CuiTiNo  AND  Mounting.* 

In  many  galleries  the  prints  are  ent  as  described  above, 
and  mounted  upon  cardboard  ornamented  with  gilt  stripes, 
in  the  oval  ana  square  forms,  inside  of  which  forms  the 
prints  are  carefully  mounted.  Below  the  mounted  photo- 
graph the  photographer  has  his  name  printed  in  small  gilt 
utters.  A  print  out  oval,  and  mounted  upon  one  of  the 
oval  mounts,  has  the  appearance  of  having  an  oval  mat 
over  it,  with  the  advantage  of  having  your  name  printed 
on  it  A  great  objeotioin  to  this  is  that  of  having  to 
choose  the  frame  at  the  time  of  makins  your  dioioe  of 
picture,  so  that  the  cheek  can  be  made  out  properly, 
thus  enabling  the  operator  to  mark  on  the  negative 
either  square  or  oval,  which  means  to  cat  the  4-4  prints 
square  or  oval,  aoeoiding  to  what  is  marked  on  said  nega- 
tive.   For  instance,  a  Uj  wanted  a  4-4  areb-lop,  and  on 
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ehooeing  the  frame  at  the  time  she  decided  on  the  style  of 
print ;  she  ohose  a  sqnare  one,  and  the  check  being  made 
out  properly  (having  all  the  particulars  on  it),  and  being 
passed  to  the  operator  when  she  entered  his  domain,  he 
reserved  his  part  of  it,  and  sat  her  according  to  orders 
upon  it,  and  marked  the  negative  as  per  check :  One  4-4 
Arch- top,  No. — (of  negative).  Often  the  woids,  cut 
square,  are  placed  on  the  negative ;  but  in  this  case,  when 
the  style  is  an  arch-top,  it  is  not  necessary,  because  the 
print  cannot,  with  taste,  be  cut  any  other  way. 

When  the  print  is  to  be  mounted  upon  a  lithographic 
mount,  the  operator  marks  on  the  negative  L.  M.,  and 
then  the  printer  also  marks  the  same  letters  on  the  back 
of  the  print  before  it  is  toned,  being  sure  in  doing  so  that 
he  marks  in  the  shadow  or  draperv  part  of  the  said  print, 
and  the  mounter,  as  she  pastes  the  print,  sees  the  marks, 
and  consequently  mounts  such  prmts  upon  the  litho- 
graphic mounts.  If  the  lad^  had  chosen  an  oval  frame, 
she  would  have  to  have  a  vignette  style  of  print  to  look 
well,  and  the  negative  should  then  be  markect  (also  as  per 
check) :  One  4-4  Vig.,  No.  —  (of  ne^tive),  cut  oval.  Of 
course  prints  that  are  printed  either  in  medallion,  square, 
or  arch  should  be  cut  square,  except  in  a  few  cases  when 
the  prints  are  printed  plain;  then  they  can.  some  times  be 
cut  in  the  oval  form  if  desired. 

To  those  photographers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  this 
mode  of  working,  the  above  may  appear  to  be  very  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  so  arranged  in  every  well-regulated  gallery 
and  where  there  is  perfect  system  throughout  the  estab- 
lishment. It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ways,  as  regards 
system,  connected  with  the  orders,  tiiat  there  is  known, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  any  mistake  occurs  when  once  the 
plan  is  in  good  working  order.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
this  would  cause  trouble  when  duplicates  are  wanted  from 
the  negatives,  but  that  is  not  so,  for  when  duplicates  are 
ordered  from  frame-photographs  (t.e.,  those  photographs 
which  are  to  be  framed),  the  patrons  almost  invariably 
order  the  same  stvle  of  frame  and  print  that  was  before 
purchased,  and  the  printer  is  thus  greati^  benefited, 
because  he  knows  how  to  print  every  duphcate  that  is 
ordered  from  "old  negatives,**  and  when  there  should^ 
happen  to  be  a  variation  in  the  style  of  frame  and  print, 
the  thinking  photographer  will  readily  invent  some  way  to 
prevent  mistakes. 

When  the  prints  are  to  be  cut  in  an  oval  form,  the 
excellent  tool  known  as  the  Robinson  Photograph  Trim- 
mer is  indispensable.  (See  fiff.  t.)  It  does 
its  work  so  quickly  and  so  well,  that  no  one 
can  estimate  it  too  highly.  It  will  out-wear 
a  gross  of  knives,  and  does  its  work  better, 
without  tearing  the  prints.  Guides  that  can 
be  used  with  it  are  furnished  at  a  trifling 
cost  This  trimmer,  by  the  way,  is  also  an 
excellent  thing  to  use  in  cutting  medallions 
and  masks  whenever  you  may  wish  to  make 
them.  When  yon  are  about  to  cut  square 
8  by  10  prints,  the  plate-glass  is  first  laid 
down  on  a  level  bench  and  the  print  on  it, 
and  upon  the  print  is  laid  the  glass  that  is 
used  in  cutting  the  print  Adjust  this  Utter 
glass,  and  with  the  shoeknif  e  cut  a  quick  and 
clean  cut  on  all  sides  of  and  close  to  it  If 
you  choose,  you  can  cut  the  other  sized 
prints,  such  as  the  Imperial  and  Victoria,  by 
the  aid  of  the  shoeknife  and  the  proper 
glasses.  I  have  recommended  a  shoekmfe 
because  it  is  cheap,  costing  only  about 
twenty  cents;  then,  again,  it  is  better 
handled  than  a  penknife.  When  cutting 
with  the  glass  and  knife,  place  two  or  three 
1^9'  1*  fingen  of  the  left  hand  firmly  yet  lightlv 
upon  the  glass,  and  cut  with  the  knife  in  the  right  hand, 
catting  around  the  glass,  shifting  the  elbows  a  little  to 
•ne  fide  or  the  other  aa  ooeasion  requires.  (See  fig.  2.) 
Th«  Bokmiacm  Trimmer  wilt  also  answer  for  cuttiDg  square 


prints  with  a  very  slight  round  comer.  There  are  a  great 
many  printen  who  use  the  knife  altogether  in  the  cutting 
of  the  prints,  and  then,  again,  theire  are  many  '<lrho  use  the 
shears.  I  generally  use  the  shears  for  cartes  and  imperials, 
but  for  larger  prints  I  use  the  knife. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  small  matter  for  me  to  write  here 
how  you  should  use  your  glass  and  sheara  in  cutting,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which,  if  observed,  will  save  your 
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cutting  glasses,  and  also  save  your  shears  from  getting 
dull  so  quickly ;  it  is  this : — 

Many  persons  in  using  the  sheara  cut  down  at  the  lower 
part  of  tne  elasa  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  blades  of  the 
shears  run  iJong  the  edges  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
gla88*guide,  and  consequently  the  glass  is  very  soon  nicky, 
and  in  a  short  time  some  of  the  cornera  are  broken  off, 
and  the  glass  is  worthless.  Now  this  is  owing  to  the  style 
of  cutting  (or  chopping)  with  the  sheara,  because  every 
time  you  cut  a  print  you  also  cut  the  glass,  or  try  to. 
You  should  allow  the  blades  of  the  shears  to  fall  parallel 
to  that  side  of  the  fflass  at  which  you  may  be  cuttmg  (see 
fig.  3),  and  you  wiU  save  your  glasses,  and  also  pravent 
the  sheara  from  getting  duU  so  quickly. 

The  rules  which  will  perhaps  help  the  beginner  in 
cutting  the  prints  are  the  following : — 1st.  Never  have 
the  noiQ  or  chin  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  print,  if 
the  head  is  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  the  print  is  printed 
plain.  2nd.  Allow  a  trifle  more  space  on  that  side  of  the 
print  toward  which  the  head  is  turned,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  too  much,  however,  as  very  often  we  shouldera 
suffer  by  the  abuse  of  this  rule.  Srd.  If  the  print  is  to  be 
a  carte-de-visite,  and  the  head  is  very  large,  it  ought  to 
be  cut  higher  up  in  the  print  than  otherwise,  so  as  to 
obtain  plenty  of  the  body  to  balance  the  head.  4th.  In 
cutting  out  a  print,  when  the  figure  is  leaning  on  a  table, 
chair,  &c.,  always  cut  in  enough  of  the  accessory  to  give 
an  air  or  look  of  solidity  to  the  base  of  the  print  5th. 
Always  lay  your  glass,  when  you  are  about  to  trim  the 
prints,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body  is,  providing  it 
is  not  leaning  on  a  table,  for  then,  of  course,  you  must  re- 
present the  idea  ol  leaning  ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  idea 
to  be  conveyed,  then  trim  as  before  said,  so  that  the  body 
will  not  appear  to  be  leaning  too  far  forward  or  backward, 
and  thus  give  the  beholder  9ie  idea  of  falling.  6th.  Some- 
times by  cuttinff  the  print  so  that  the  peraon  will  appear 
to  be  leaning  uightly  bacJcward,  the  effect  is  very  good, 
providing  the  figure  is  that  of  a  large  Berlin  head.  Look 
out  that  you  do  not  overdo  this,  however.  7th.  If  the 
print  is  printed  in  a  medaJlion  or  arch-top,  you  should  cut 
It  so  that  there  will  be  as  much  of  the  tinted  border  show 
on  one  side  as  therei  is  on  the  other,  and  as  much  at  the 
top  as  there  is  at  the  bottom,  and  always  cut  prints  that 
are  printed  in  either  of  these  styles  in  the  direction  that 
the  oval  or  arch-top  may  be,  and  never  cut  them  so  that 
the  out  atid  the  ovm  or  arch-top  will  lay  in  different  direc- 
tions. To  do  this  you  must  be  sure,  in  placing  on  the  oval 
or  arch-top  for  printing,  that  you  get  them  to  lay  in  the 
ixight  direction.  8th.  If  the  figure  is  a  standing  one,  and 
the  whole  of  it  can  be  cut  in  the  print,  then  do  so,  and  not 
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cut  in  only  part  of  it,  as  is  rerj  often  done.  9th.  If  it  is 
A  sitting  two-thirds  fignre,  then  do  not  think  of  snch 
a  thin^  as  having  th6  nose  or  chin  come  in  the  centre  of 
the  print,  as  pdr  Rule  Ist,  but  have  it  come  considerably 
higher  up  in  the  print,  being  careful,  however,  that  you 
do  not  get  it  too  high.  10th.  Sometimes  there  are  groups 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  Ave  persons  in  a  carte-de- 
visitc  photograph,  and,  in  cutting  out  these  kind  of  prints, 
be  sure  that  sufficient  of  the  drapery  on  either  side  is  cut 
in,  as  the  nej;lect  of  that  will  make  these  outside  persons 
appear  very  slender,  being  no  balance  to  tlie  figures ;  and, 
for  such  cases  as  these,  either  in  the  small  card  .or  the 
imperial,  we  have  made  the  larger  glasses  to  cut  with  as 
described  above.  11th.  If  the  tigure  is  a  standing  one  of 
a  lady  (a  bride),  with  a  long  trail  dress,  and  leaning  on  a 
chair,  then  in  cutting,  not  only  cut  th^  print  so  that  you 
will  give  the  idea  of  leaning  on  the  chair,  but  cut  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  dress  in,  even  if  the  figure  of  the  lady 
herself  is  over  to  one  side  of  the  print,  for  the  face  is  turned 
(or  should  be)  towards  that  direction,  and  you  can  trim 
SIS  above,  without  danger  of  hurting  the  look  of  the 
print,  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  greatly  improve  it. 
12th.  When  the  background  of  the  print  is  one  that  shows 
interiors  or  exteriors,  such  as  the  panels  of  doors,  or  a  set  of 
perpendicular  rows  of  columns,  &c.,  always  cut  the  prints 
so  that  these  uprights  will  be  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  trimmed  print,  and  the  cross-panels  parallel  to  the  base 
of  it.  This  kind  of  a  background  is  more  often  found  in 
the  large  prints,  more  especially  so  when  the  *^  Bendann 
Backgrounds  **  are  used.  13th.  In  standing  figures,  very 
often  the  place  where  the  floor  meets  the  background 
comes  in  sight  when  the  print  is  trimmed,  and  in  such 
cases  you  should  always  cut  the  flooring  parallel  to  this 
line ;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  position  is 
properly  made,  the  figure  will  lean  in  the  proper  direction 
by  the  observation  of  this  simple  rule.  I4th.  Do  not, 
when  cutting  prints,  try  to  see  how  quick  yon  can  cut 
them,  but  how  well,  for  a  dozen  well-trimmed  prints  are 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  indifferent  ones.  First  try 
and  see  how  well,  and  then,  after  you  have  learned  that, 
then  see  how  quickly,  you  can  cut  them. 

The  advice  and  instruction  which  we  have  endeavoured 
humbly  to  give  in  this  chapter  is  intended  for  those  per- 
sons whose  experience  at  printing  has  not  been  so  ex- 
tended as  ours,  and  it  is  emphatically  for  such  persons 
that  we  have  written  the  above,  and  not  for  learned 
printers. 

THE  ART  OF  POPULAR  ILLUSTRA1  ION. 

BT  HENBT  BLACKBURN.* 

It  waa  well  remarked  btelv  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins, 
in  a  paper  on  ^*The  Graphic  Method  of  Teaching,"  that 
through  the  pictorial  system  the  mind  receives  impres- 
sions with  the  least  effort,  and  in  the  quickest  way, 
and  that  the  graphic  method  was  the  true  way  of  im- 
|>arting  knowledge.  Are  we,  then,  in  the  matter  of  giving 
information  or  in  imparting  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  illustrations,  adopting  the  truest  and  simplest 
methods?  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
wu  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  ^Ve  have  pictures  in 
abundance  which  deligbt  the  eye,  which  are  artistically 
drawn  and  skilfully  engraved,  but  in  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  there  is  more  thought  given  to  effect  as  a  pic- 
ture thau  to  illustrating  the  text.  This  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  the  Athenanm  about  two  years 
ago.  Speaking  of  the  system  of  book  and  newspaper 
illustration  then  and  now  m  vogue,  it  was  argued  thus  * — 

**Tbe  great  want  at  this  time  is  a  simpler  and  better  form 
of  illustrstioD  for  noveU,  tales,  msgaxinea,  newspapers,  and  for  all 
literature  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The  present  system  is  too  combroos, 
too  costly,  and  too  absurd  to  Ust  It  is  an  abtardi^,  for  instance, 
coDimttted  every  day,  to  give  an  elaborate  drawinff  of  fumitve, 
made  oot  to  the  exact  sqnare  of  the  page,  for  the  purpose  of 

•  0«adtos«4  frMB  a  ff  tmd  bafeft  tte  Sodfiy  of  Afta. 


expressing  a  lover's  devotion,  and  almost  as  nnnecesaary  to  make 
a  careful  view  of  Hyde  Park  as  the  groundwork  for  a  pun." 

To  standard  works,  and  those  of  high  Artistic  vm,  these 
remarks  do  not,  of  course,  ftpply* 

The  objections  pointed  out  in  the  Athenseum  to  the  care- 
fully shaded  view  of  Hyde  Park,  and  to  the  imaginary 
drawing-room,  were:— 1.  That  for  necessary  reasons  of 
speed  and  economy,  snch  details  can  seldom  be  well  eii  - 
graved.  2.  ITiat  they  are  generally  untrue.  3.  That  the 
space  occupied,  and  the  cost  incurred  in  production,  tend 
to  decrease  the  number  of  illustrations,  and  to  a  lack  of 
variety. 

After  expressing;  a  belief  that  the  time  will  surelv  come 
when  we  snail  look  back  upon  the  present  monotonous 
system  with  considerable  amusement,  and  upon  a  book  or 
newspaper  that  is  not  illustrated  as  an  incomplete  produc- 
tion, IMTr.  BUckburn  proceeded  :  Let  us  consider,  shortly, 
the  means  at  our  command,  both  artistically  and  mecha- 
nically, and  see  what  are  some  of  the  poeaibilitics  in  illus- 
tration. 

First,  in  the  daily  press.  A  "  special  correspondent "  is 
sent,  we  will  say,  to  what  is  called  the  seat  of  war,  or  is 
stationed  in  some  remote  country,  to  give  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  What  docs  he 
do  to  express  himself  most  clearly  and  quickly  ? 

In  the  imperfect,  clumsy  langu^e  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  every  Minister  of  State  and  national  school 
boy,  he  prt»ceeds  to  describe  what  he  sees  in  a  hundriMl 
linea,  when  two  or  three  skilful  strokes  of  the  pen  might 
have  expresse  I  his  meaning  pictorially.  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  our  ordinary-written  language  is  clumsy,  when 
I  remind  you  that  in  order  to  provide  the  copy  for  a  news- 
paper correspondent's  letter  such  as  we  see  written  in  the 
Times  every  morning,  the  point  of  the  pen  has  had  to 
travel  over  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet ! 
This  is  the  actual  ascert^uned  measurement,  taking  into 
account  all  the  ups  and  downs,  crosses  and  dashes  of  an 
average  letter  as  it  arrives  from  abroad  ;  and  yet  we  hear 
of  letters  "written  under  fire,**  "written  on  a  drum- 
head,** "  in  the  saddle,'*  and  under  the  greatest  difficnltres 
when  rapidity  of  record  is  everything.  By  systems  of 
shorthand  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  intelligence 
by  letter  is  reduced,  but  the  pictorial  method  of  com- 
munication should  come  to  aid  the  verbal,  especially  as 
simple  forma  will  soon  be  transmitted  by  telegraph. 

Think  what  interest  would  have  been  added  to  Dr. 
Russeirs  letters  in  the  Time*,  from  the  Crimea,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  inserted  here  and  thero  with  the 
type  a  line  or  two  pictorially,  or  even  a  little  diagram  of  a 
movement  or  position.  It  may  be  said,  *'  we  had  oar  illus- 
trated newspapers,  with  every  event  of  interest  ably 
sketched  by  special  artists.**  True,  but  the  iUoslrations 
took  time  to  prepare,  and  the  reader  of  these  vivid  letters 
had  "  gone  on  to  something  else.**  The  pictorial  record 
should  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  Terbal — the  pic- 
ture was  wanted  when  the  letter  waa  read.  Asain,  in 
time  of  peace  there  are  many  events  of  interest  and  scenes 
passing  before  the  newspaper  correepondent*s  eyes,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  described  in  words.  In  every  city 
or  town,  in  every  place,  there  is  some  leading  feature, 
architectural  or  natural,  that  gives  character  to  it ;  and  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  letters  from  abroad 
to  have  them  h(»sded  sometimes  with  sketches.  On  im- 
portant occasions,  and  for  special  subjects,  the  foreign 
correspondent  would  be  accompanied  by  an  artist  trained 
for  the  work ;  but  there  is  much  that  he  could  do  for  him- 
self. He  could  present  to  us  often  iu  ouUine  the  aspect 
of  a  street,  or  the  curve  of  a  line  of  bills  on  which  somo 
event  of  public  importance  waa  taking  place ;  he  could 
indicate  the  shape  of  a  church  spire,  or  a  new  bridge,  and 
the  plan  or  diagram  of  many  objects  of  interest  If  he 
cottla  not  do  this  actually  with  hia  own  pen,  he  could  often 
get  it  done,  or  tia&smit  photographs,  from  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  a  little  outline  in  relief  to  print  with  the 
type  in  six  or  eight  boon.    The  point  la,  that  the  Aetch 
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Bhoold  appear  jBide^by-side  with  the  written  descriptioD, 
and  really  illustrate  ^e  text. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  poaaibilitiea  of  a  more  general 
pictorial  rei^ord  of  events,  and  of  a  new  daily  illustrated 
newspaper  which  I  hear  Ls  imminent  in  London,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Da^  Graphic  of  New  York,  an 
evening  paper,  which  has  been  published  for  two  years, 
and  which  the  proprietors  assure  us  is  a  financial  succesn. 
It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  four  pages,  about  the  size  of  our  Globe 
newspaper,  and  is  published  at  5  cents  (2|d).    Throuj^h 
the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  I  have  jnst  received  a  long 
and  interesting  account  of  their  enterprise,  from  which  I 
will  read  one  or  two  extracts.    But  the  experience  of  the 
Uailg  Graphic  ol  New  York  will  npt  help  us  much  in  our 
considerations  to-night,  b. "cause  the  side  of   the  sheet 
bearing  the  illostrationa  (at  least  half  of  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  European  sources)  is  printed  by  the  compa- 
ratively slow   process  of   photo-lithography;   and  diso 
because  on  the  staff  of  that  paper  they  once,  you  may 
remember,  kept  a  balloon  I    The  illustrations  are  printed 
from  ux  steam  presses,  generally  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  12  in  the  morning,  and  have  to  be  drawn  often  at 
dead  of  night    There  were  six  artists  on  the  staff  when  1 
wa^  in  New  York,  with  varying  poivers  of  skill,  imagina- 
tion, and  endurance ;  one  I  know  has  survived,  for  he  is 
in  this  room.    The  paper  was  published  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  between  that  hour  and  six  there  were 
spread  over  the  city  of  New  York  the  most  remarkable 
illustratiofis  of  events  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness. 
That  some  were  artistic,  and  produced  in  a  marvellous 
short  space  of  time,  I  must  admit ;  that  the  majority  were 
sensational  from  a  fioropean  point  of  view — sensational  in 
the  most  aij;gravated  sense  <^  the  word--you  may  judge 
by  the  copies  before  you.     The  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Graphic  state  that,  although  the  paper  was  started  during  a 
period  of  great  ftnancial  depression,  they  have  **  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  success.''    They  attribute 
it  principally  to  the  founding  of  a  large  lithographic  busi- 
ness throng  the  publicity  of  the  paper,  a  system  rather 
new  to  us  in  Engmnd,  and  also,  cunously  enough  (I  am 
using  their  own  words),  **  to  an  absence  of  all  sensational 
news.''    '*  Pictorial  records  of  crime,"  they  write,  **  execu- 
tions, ecenes  involving  misery,  and  the  mwe  unwholesome 
phases  of  social  life,  are  a  positive  detriment  to  a  daily 
illustrated  newspaper.    In  fact,  the  higher  the  tone,  and 
the  better  the  taste  appealed  to,  the  larger  we  have  found 
our  circulation  to  be."    I  quote  the  sentence  for  the  sake 
of  the  noble  sentiments  it  contains.    Taking,  then,  the 
experience  of  the  Dail^  Graphic  as  an  example,  or  as  a 
wamiog,  as  we  please,  1  believe  that  the  form  a  daily 
illustrated  newspaper  would  take  in  London  would  be  a 
morning  paper,  published  at  twopence,  with  several  edi- 
tione  doxtng  the  day  and  evening.     It  would  probably 
consist  ctf  sUteea  pages,  in  the  style  of,  but  rather  larger 
than»  the  Pall  MaU  GazUte^  and  one  of  its  principal  com- 
mercial features  would  be  illustrated  advertisements.    The 
modtu  operandi  of  its  rapid  news  illustrations  would  be, 
^ronghlXf  aa  foUovs: — ^Your  sketch  is  handed  in  to  the 
office,  say  between  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon.    It  is 
probably  quite  ^fit  for  publication,  but  it  contains  an 
item  of  news  of  great  public  interest,  whicti  can  be  ex- 
prewfed  pp  a  smtSl  scafe  by  an  expert  in  a  few  lines ;  and 
so,  between  the  hours  of  tliree  and  six  p.m.  it  is  re -drawn, 
and  between  six  and  twelve  p.m.  it  is  engraved  or  other- 
wise (most  probably  otherwise),  brouj^ht  up  in  relief,  as  in 
the  blocks  before  you,  ready  for  placing  in  the  form  with 
the  type.    Between  twelve  and  two  a.m.  a  paper  cast  is 
taken,  by  simply  pressing  a  sheet  of  papier  maclie  upon  the 
surface  of  the  form :  this  sheet  i&  then  bent  to  the  shape 
of  the  cylinder  (a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches), 
another  cast  is  taken  in  metal  from  the  paper  on  this 
purrs,  apd — the  work  is  done.    By  half -past  three  or  four 
^^  ^e  cylinder  will  be  revolving  and  be  hurling  off 
copies  at  the  rat^  of  iO,OuO  an  hour. 

( lo  fee  corilinued.) 
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Durable  Sensilive  Paper.^tf  yon  add  to  a  silver  ptitttin|( 
bath  some  nitrate  of  alumina,  the  paper  that  is  sensilized 
thereon  will  keep  its  whiteness,  and  it  will  never  assumw 
that  yMlowish  tint  which  is  generally  observed  npon  stalo 
^Ibumenizcd  paper,  formed  from  the  orgaaic  matters  of 
the  paper.  You  may  add  as  much  nitrate  of  alamioa 
as  nitrate  of  <iilver,  i/  you  like,  or  only  half  the  quantity  of 
ihe  former.  As  a  means  of  preservation,  this  method  hai 
no  advantage  over  others  that  have  been  proposed,  but 
it  has  several  additional  qualities  that  may  be  mentioned. 
For  instance,  the  nitrate  of  aUmina  coagulates  albumen 
in  the  same  way  as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  this  reason  haH 
the  effect  of  yielding  an  image  with  increased  brilliancy. 
By  reason  of  this  more  perfect  coagnlation,  the  albnmf  n 
does  not  deposit  any  organic  matter  in  the  bath,  and  there- 
fore the  latter  does  not  become  discoloured  as  is  the  cosu 
usaally.  Again,  the  paper  treated  on  an  alumina  bath  doen 
not  harden  so  much  on  drying,  and  is  not  so  liahle  to  cuil 
up  at  the  corners,  as  when  the  ordinary  bath  is  employed  ; 
this  is  a  consideration  of  some  moment,  as  it  will  lie  flatter 
against  the  negative.  The  drawback  to  the  process  is.  that 
the  prints  tone  but  slowly  in  the  gold  bath,  so  that  if 
becomes  either  necessary  to  allow  the  pictures  to  remain  iii 
the  solution  for  a  longer  period,  or  to  employ  a  stronger  bath. 

Bromised  Collodion,— The  alkaline  developer  does  not 
succeed  well  except  with  bromide  of  silver,^  a  little  iodide 
very  much  interfering  with  the  result  obtained.  Bromide 
of  silver,  unfortunately,  however,  forms  very  slowly  in  tlie 
exciting  bath.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  is  bbliged  to 
augment  the  amount  of  soluble  bromide  in  collodion,  and  in 
like  proportion  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  negative  bath. 
In  the  ordinary  process  the  iodide  of  silver  forms  mt»ch 
more  rapidly  ;  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
permeability  of  the  two  products,  the  bromide  of  silver  form- 
ing a  very  close  and  slightly  permeable  film,  which  retard* 
the  transformation  of  the  underlying  bromide.  I  have 
tried  many  ways  of  making  it  more  porous,  and  therefore 
more  easily  penetrated,  and  have  succeeded  in  the  matter 
by  adding  a  little  glycerine  to  the  collodion.  By  allbwiog 
a  plata  covered  with  a  film  of  this  kind  to  remain  in  the 
sensitizing  bath  for  (say)  five  minutes,  a  film  of  bromide  of 
silver  is  obtained  of  a  much  more  uniform  character,  and 
such  as  will  vield  a  capital  image.  Ten  to  twelve  drop*  of 
glycerine  sumce  for  every  hundred  c.c.  of  collodion. 

To  this  quantity  of  collodion  it  is  well  also  to  add  three 
or  four  drops  of  alcohol  in  which  a  little  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  dissolveo.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  a  slight 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
bromide,  and  the  collodion  presents  an  opaline  tint,  auil  a 
transparency  which  it  keeps  indefinitely. 

CoUodio'hromide, — The  collodio-bromide  process  has  no^ 
yet  realised  all  the  hopes  which  its  disciples  entertained. 
Very  simple  at  first  sight,  the.  process  became  quite 
embarrassing  by  reason  of  the  care  to  be  exercised  to  keep  ilu> 
collodion  from  the  light,  and  also  because  the  liquid  had  a 
tendency  to  become  poorer  in  bromide  o!  silver,  which  it 
deposited,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  success  were  continually 
altered.  I  have  found  that  by  adding  alittlo  acetic  acid  to  the 
collodion,  the  precipitation  of  the  bromide  of  silver  U 
retarded,  and  sometimes  even  completely  arrested.  Acetiu 
acid  is  one  of  tho«e  products  of  the  decomposition  of  etbct- 
exposed  from  time  to  time  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  you 
often  find  differences  in  the  properties  of  such  and  such  a 
collodion  to  hold  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension,  this  is  due 
probably  to  the  more  or  less  decomposed  character  of  the 
ether  contained  in  it.  Acetic  acid  employed  in  this  whv 
will  be  a  resource  for  such  amateurs — rather  few,  I  fear — wfio 
desire  to  make  use  of  col  Iodic- bromide.  If  photogtapliy 
upon  glass  had  made  its  debut  with  this  process,  there  U  !io 
doubt  the  process  would  have  been  improved  by  separatini; 
the  two  products,  and  employing  them  as  is  done  at  llits 
present  moment.       (Jo  he  continvrd) 
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THE  LATE  PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  A  LAW 
AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 

A  COBlOUS  illustration  of  the  danger  of  a  litigious  spirit 
taking  possession  of  individuals  or  communities  was 
farnLuied  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
when  a  proposed  minor  alteration  in  a  law  was  met,  not 
witli  a  consideration  of  its  expediency,  but  with  an 
attempt  to  render  it  impossible  by  a  strained  application 
of  an  existing  law.  And  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case  was,  that  whilst  nothing  need  have  been  more 
simple  than  the  case  as  it  stood,  nothing  more  obvious 
than  the  actual  power  of  the  meeting  to  xnake  the  alter&- 
tion,  if,  on  consideration,  it  were  found  expedient  to  do  so, 
all  this  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  spirit  of  litigiousness  which 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  enveloped  the  real  question  iu  the 
smoke  of  tne  skirmish. 

The  facts  are  simple.  In  the  laws  of  the  Society  a  clause 
ezists,  which  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  to  the  effect 
that  no  member  shall  have  the  **  privuege  of  voting  on  any 
oocaaion  anless  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription  for  the 
oonent  year.*'  ^  This  clause  has,  however,  been  practically 
a  dead  letter,  inasmuch  as  no  question  as  to  payment  was 
ever  raised  previous  to  voting.  When,  however,  twelve 
months  ago,  a  requisition  was  sent  to  the  Council  calling  a 
special  meeting  to  make  changes  of  a  revolutionary 
character,  and  when  it  was  found  that  amongst  the  names 
appended  to  the  requisition  was  one,  at  least,  assuming 
membership  without  ever  having  paid  one  penny  to  the 
Society,  either  of  subscription  or  entrance  fee,  it  was 
found  deurable  to  put  the  clause  in  question  in  force,  and 
make  payment  of  aU  dues  to  the  Society  a  condition  of 
voting.  Until  the  annual  meeting  just  past  this  wss  the 
the  only  oocaaion  on  which  the  clause  wss  ever  enforced. 
The  late  annual  election  involved  new  machinery :  the 
SecPbUiy  found  this  law  in  existence,  and  having  no  in- 
structions, took  the  most  obvious  course  which  presented 
itadf  to  carry  out  the  law,  sending  to  each  member  in 
arrear  a  circular  wiih  an  extract  from  the  enactment  in 
qnestion,  and  intimating  that  a  balloting  paper  would  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  amount  of  subscription  due. 
The  receipt  of  this  drcnlar  gave  offence  to  manv,  and  the 
cmeration  of  the  law,  it  is  probable,  materially  limited 
the  number  of  votes  returned.  Mr.  Hooper  was  anxious 
to  secure  a  modification  in  this  eUuso  in  order  to  avoid 
trouble  in  future,  and  having  neglected  to  give  the  due 
notice  in  time  for  a  motion  at  the  annual  meeting,  the 
Chainnan  at  that  meeting  announced  that  the  next  meet* 
ing  (thaX  held  on  the  9th  insO  would  be  made  special  for 
oonndering  Mr.  Hooper*s  motion,  of  which  he  then  gave 
due  notice;  and  the  notice  was  dulv  printed  in  the 
Sooie^B  JoumaL  The  meeting  having  been  made  medals 
at  the  dose  of  the  laat  ordinary  prooMdings,  Mr.  Hooper 


proposed  his  motion,  which  was  simply  to  the  effect  that 
no  member  should  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  he  paid  his 
subscription  for  the  past  vear,  instead  of  the  cnrrent  year 
as  the  law  now  staads,  the  object  being  to  avoid  the  in- 
coQvenience  of  disqualifying  a  member  for  non-payment 
of  his  subscription  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  having 
become  due. 

The  wisdom  of  adopting  such  a  motion  is,  of  course, 
open  to  Question,  and  much  might  be  fairly  said  on  both 
sides.    We  are  strongly  inclined  to  endorse  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bird,  that  in  the  affaurs  of  a  Society,  as 
of  a  nation,  taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  payment  for  the  coming  year  preceding  vbtinsfor 
the  officers  of  that  vear ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  if  there 
were  no  other  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  we  believe 
that  many  would  probably  acquiesce  in  the  motion  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.    But  in  the  debate  which  followed, 
the  rectitude  or  expediency  of   the  motion  was  almost 
ignored.    The  motion  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  Col. 
Wortley  objected  that  the  meeting  had  no  power  to  deal 
with  the  question,  because,  according  to  Law  XI.,  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  any  law  except  at  an  annual 
meeting  or  iipecial  meeting,  and  a  spedai  meeting  could 
only  be  called  by  the  Council.    He  further  objected  that  a 
notice  to  every  member  was  requisite  of  the  intended 
motion.    But  in  truth  the  meeting  was  a  special  meeting, 
duly  appointed  by  the  President,  who  for  such  purposes 
is  always  the  representative  of  the  Council ;  and  the  notice 
had  been  most  fully  and  duly  given  in  the  organ  of  the 
Society,  its  own  Journal,  sent  to  every  member.      Col. 
Wortley  contended  that  notice  should  be  by  letter ;  but 
this  is  an  interpretation  of  his  own  which  finds  not  one 
word  of  warrant  in  the  laws.    Another  point  as  to  the 
legality  of  meeting  for  such  business  was  curiously  over- 
looked:  a  special  general  meeting   or  annual   general 
meeting  can  oe  adjourned  de  die  in  diem  at  the  chairman's 
pleasure ;  and  the  chairman  on  this  occasion  practically 
did  no  more  than  adjourn  the  business  meeting,  then  in 
progress,  for  a  month,  to  permit  of  the  due  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed motion  being  given.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  vision  of 
cumbrous  machinery  c^ed  up  was  doubly  baseless,  and  un- 
supported by  any  groundwork  of  fact    The  President 
decuned,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  precise  provisions 
of  laws  which  had  been  made  during  the  period  of  his 
absence  from  office,  and  which,  with  a  touch  of  human 
nature  (pardonable,  if  slightly  amusing),  he  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  believe  were  as  obstructive  as  CoL  Wortley 
described  them  to  be.    Mr.  Stillman,  ever  read v  as  a  Free* 
lance  to  join  in  any  fray,  at  once  endorsed  CoL  Wortley^s 
objection  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting  and  the  President's 
comment  on  the  laws,  which  he  stigmatised  as  obscure  and 
impractical,  innocently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  law 
in  question  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  ratification 
clause,  copied  verbatim  from  the  cumbrous  and  prolix  code 
of  twenty-five  laws  and  seventy-six  clauses  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member !    The 
law,  it  is  true,  might  be  simpler  in  construction,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  proviauMis  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man. 

Turning  for  a  moment,  however,  from  the  question  of 
construing  laws,  let  us  glance  at  the  usual  practice.  Where 
an  actual  doubt  exists,  it  is  customary  and  wise  to  seek 
its  solution  in  precedent  The  custom  of  the  Photographic 
Society— whicn  has  always  had  similar  enactmenta,  but 
still  more  stringently  expressed  in  relation  to  the  alteration 
of  laws— when  anv  similar  modification  in  the  existing  code 
has  been  found  desirable,  has  been  for  the  chairman  to 
announce  at  one  meeting  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
made  special  for  such-and-such  a  purpose,  due  notice  in 
the  Journal  has  followed,  and  the  desired  alteration  has 
been  effected  at  the  termination  of  the  next  monthly 
meeting  made  special  for  the  pnipose.  The  Sodet^  has, 
in  short,  carried  out  predsdy  (a  all  respects  similar 
amngMDents  to  those  made  at  the  last  meetings  for 
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Mr.  Hooper*B  motion.  This  has  been  the  general  prece- 
dent. But  let  ua  cite  a  special  instance  wmch  possesses  a 
singolar  pertinence  tx>  the  present  question.  The  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Hooper's  motion  attempts  to  meet  arises  chiefly 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Society's  nnanoial  year  commences 
in  January,  whilst  its  annual  meeting  does  not  take  place 
until  February,  thus  making  the  subscription  become  due 
a  month  before  the  annual  meetiug.  At  one  time  the 
financial  year  commenced  and  ended  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting ;  but  for  certain  reasons  it  was  deemed 
expedient  a  few  years  ago  to  change  the  commencement  of 
the  financial  year.  Now,  this  very  change  in  the  laws 
was  made  at  just  such  a  meeting  as  that  held  on  Tuesday 
week,  announced  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  witn 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  notice  to  the  members. 

But  there  was  one  other  objection  raised  by  Col.  Wortley. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  present  enactment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alteration  of  laws  and  that  in  the  old  code  is  a 
proyision  against  reyolution  in  the  Society  without  time 
for  deliberation,  and  a  final  clause  enacts  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  any  change  in  the  laws  agreed  to  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  shall  be  by  ballot  of  the  entire  Society.     Col. 
Wortley  objected  to  inyoking  such  cumbrous  machinery 
for  such  a  triyial  matter.    And  the  objection  seems  natural 
and  sound  enough ;  only  it  was  singularly  inopportune. 
CoL  Wortley  and  eyery  one  else  joining  in  the  discussion 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  code  of  laws  itself  has  not  yet 
undergone  that  ord^.     The  laws  passed  during  last 
session  haye  not  yet  been  ratified  by  a  ballot  of  the  whole 
Society.    The  delay  in  carrying  out  such  a  project  was 
intended  to  meet  just  such  contingencies  as  the  present. 
When  the  new  code  was  somewhat  hastily  prepared,  it 
was  foreseen  that  minor  points  might  easily  be  oyerlooked, 
and  when  the  laws  were  presented  to  a  special  meeting 
lulled  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiying  them  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  it  was  distinctly  announced  from  the 
chair  that  they  would  yery  possibly  be  found  capable  of 
reyision,  which  could  be  considered  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.    It  would  manifestly  have  been  unwise  to  press 
for  their  final  ratification,  by  the  ballot  of  the  entire 
members,  until  after  opportunity  of  reyision  had  been 
made  ayailable  to  eyery  member  who  might  consider  it 
desirable. 

As  Mr.  Hooper's  motion  was  passed  subject  to  further 
consideration  of  the  legality  of  the  proceemngs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  really  wifl  acquire  the  force  of  law.  But  it 
is 


merchant  had  to  appear  before  the  court,  as  by  our  laws 
it  is  forbidden  to  forward  articles  by  mail  whicSi  are  sub- 
ject to  spontaneous  combustion.  An  expert,  who  is  not  a 
photographer,  but  an  apothecary,  states  that  gun-cotton 
yery  readily  explodes  by  spontaneous  combustion;  and 
this  dictum  causes,  of  course,  much  surprise.  Probably 
the  apothecary  mistakes  the  cotton  used  for  collodion 
for  the  cotton  used  for  blasting  and  gunnery.  Both 
these  substances  are  yery  similar,  but  also  yery  diffe- 
rent. The  one  explodes  with  great  yiolence,  the  other 
but  moderately ;  the  one.  dissolyes  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  other  not ;  the  one  used  for  photographic  purposes 
contains  a  lesser  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  other. 
These  differences  are  unknown  to  many  chemists,  or  they 
do  not  take  them  into  considi^ration.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  our  learned  chemists  do  not  trouble  themselyes  much 
about  photography ;  so  1  read  recently,  in  a  yery  good  new 
hand-book  of  chemistry,  that  iodide  of  silver  is  reduced 
by  sulphate  of  iron,  wjiich  is  absolute  nonsense. 

*^  In  regard  to  collodion  cotton,  I  haye  obseryed  circum- 
stances under  which  the  cotton  would  not  haye  escaped 
combustion  if  it  was  at  all  subject  to  it,    I  haye  receiyed 
specimens  from  England,  France,  and  America ;  they  are 
accessible  to  my  scholars,  who  are  not  yery  particular  in 
their  treatment.     Some  samples  are  wrapped  in  paper, 
others  in  botties.    One  sample,  packed  in  a  tin  box,  was 
exposed  for  months  to  a  hot  summer  sun.    In  short,  the 
cotton  has  been  exposed  in  eyery  way,  and  I  neyer  heard 
of  spontaneous  combustion.    I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  declare  collodion  cotton  not  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  the  explosion  in  question  was  probably  due  to 
carelessness  of  the  post-office  officials,  who  likely  smoked." 
The  question  raised  is    one  not  free  from  difficulty. 
Photographic  pyroxyline,  whilst  undoubtedly  a  yery  diffe- 
rent body  in  many  respects  from  gun-cotton  proper,  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  it  that  in  the  manufacture  of  either  there 
is  apt  to  be  produced  a  trace  of  the  other.    The  enquiry 
into  the  Stowmarket  explosion  some  time  ago  showed  that 
much  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  explosion  in  gun-cotton,  the  general  tendency 
of  the  eyidence  being  to  prove  that  imperfectiy  washed 
gun-cotton  is  readily  liable  to  such  a  result.    In  like  man- 
ner we  have  known  pyroxyline  of  a  perfectiy  soluble  cha- 
racter decompose  spontaneously  |  not,  indeed,  so  as  to 
cause  combustion  or  explosion,  but  sufficientiy  to  cause 
the  evolution  of  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  leave  simply  a 
littie  semi-liquid  gummy  residue.    The  danger  of  such  a 


we  apprehend,  scarcely  necessary.     All  the  offence 
complained  of  might  be  avoided,  without  alteimff  the  law,   result  with  caref uHy  prepared  and  well  washed  pyroxyline 
by  following  the  precedent  of  other  learned  societies.    It   is  yery  slight ;  but  it  exists,  an  1  is  sufficient  to  suggest 


would  be  simply  necessary — ^instead  of  sending  a  note  to 
members  in  arrear,  informing  them  that  a  balloting  paper 
would  be  forwarded  on  payment  of  such  arrears — to  send 
to  eyery  member  a  balloting  paper,  with  a  circular  of 
instructions  statins  the  law  on  the  subject  All  balloting 
papers  duly  sealed  could  be  forwarded,  together  with  the 
amount  of  subscription,  to  the  treasurer,  who  would  hand 
the  sealed  document  to  the  scrutineers.  We  need  not 
enter  into  further  detail  as  to  the  machinery  here ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  mode  exists  whereby  payment 
of  current  subscription,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  can  be 
carried  out  without  inconvenience  or  offence. 


the  necessity  of  care  in  storage.  The  danger  is  greater  if 
it  be  kept  closely  packed  and  protected  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  kept  loosely  packed  in  tin  boxes  or  glass  jars, 
with  loose  covers,  the  oanger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  possibility  of  coining  into  contact  with  sparks  of  fire 
or  a  lighted  cigar,  common  sense  will  dictate  should  be 
avoided. 


SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  OF 
PICROXYUNE. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary.  Dr. 
Yogel  raises  the  question  whether  photographic  pyroinr- 
llne  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  or  not.  Me 
says: — 

"  A  high  judicial  court  has  reoentiy  raised  here  the  ques- 
tion if  photographic  cotton  is  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion or  not.  A  merchant  forwarded  a'package  of  ffun- 
ootton  ^wrapped  in  paper)  by  nuul,  and  the  packju^ 
eqplodea  on  the  way,  causing  considerable  damage.    The 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STATUS. 

BT  snwiH  oooKisa.* 

Mt  name  havint^  been  mentioned  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Hooper  at  the  January  meetiuff  of  the  London  rhoto- 
graphic  Society,  implying  that  I  was  the  first,  or  nearly 
so,  who  brought  before  the  notice  of  photographers  the 
flubjeot  of  some  distinctive  mark  being  conferred  upon  them, 
probably  a  few  remarks  from  me  embodying  my  views  at 
that  time  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  moment. 
In  1867,  when  I  read  before  this  Society  my  paper,  <*  A 
Suggestion  for  Raising  the  Status  of  Photography,"  I  had 
arrived  at  the  fact  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  properly  distinguish  between  those  who  practised  photo- 
graphy mechanically,  and  those  who  brought  cultivated 
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tasto  and  artistic  feeling  to  bear  upon  it ;  hence  I  thought 
that  some  extraneous  ezpresaion  of  opinion  oth<)r  than  that 
of  the  photographer  himself,  or  the  public,  would  meet  the 
difficulty.  The  idea  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  was  this,  that 
some  properly-elected  body  should  possess  the  power  of 
determining  the  fitness  of  those  who  submitted  themselves 
to  such  a  tribunal,  and  also  to  grant  some  sort  of  certificate 
to  such  fitness.  The  immediate  result  of  this,  I  thought, 
would  be  that  those  who  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  examination  must  be  content  to  be 
considered  non-efficient,  or,  at  all  events,  outside  the  ranks 
of  qualified  operators. 

I  advocated  two  degrees  of  merit — the  one  being,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  universal  in  its  application,  attainable 
by  ail  who  evinced  capabilities  for  photographic  work,  both 
in  the  matter  of  artistic  taste,  ana  in  chemical  and  optical 
knowledge ;  the  amount  of  proficiency  necessary  to  gain 
such  certificate  to  be  set  forth  Irom  time  to  time  by  the  duly- 
elected  examining  body.  These  photographers  would  be  in 
position  something  like  the  medicaV  profession,  who  obtain 
the  title  given  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  vhe  ordinary 
chemist  or  druggist,  who  obtain  certificates  from  the  Apothe 
cartes*  Company  or  Pharmacoutieat  Society,  without  which 
any  one  who  appeals  to  the  public  for  patronage  would  bo  a 
quack  ;  in  short,  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  undertake 
what  he  professed  to  do. 

I  then  further  advocated  the  possibility  of  a  much  higher 
grade  of  examination  by  a  mixed  tribunal  of  artists  as  well 
as  photographers,  to  possess  the  power  to  grant  some 
honourable  title  to  such  as  had  produced  great  results,  the 
number  of  such  to  be  limited;  and  this,  consequently, 
would  inspire  emulation  throughout  all  ranks  of  our 
profession. 

I  never  for  one  moment  entertained  the  idea  that  the 
simple  payment  of  a  subscription  to  any  society  should  entitle 
the  person  doing  so  to  any  distinctive  mark.  My  object  was 
the  gradual  raising  of  professional  status,  by  having  some 
defined  standard  ofexcellence  in  all  branches  establisned,  so 
that  every  photographer  could  see  how  near  to,  or  far  from, 
the  desired  position  of  honour  he  might  consider  himself. 
How  far  the  last  seven  years  of  the  history  of  photography 
would  have  justified  such  an  order  of  things,  and  whether 
the  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  institution,  may  possibly  now 
be  made  the  subiect  of  thought  and  discussion. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  granted  by  all  who  give  any  thought 
to  the  subject  that,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
liberty  of  any  one  person  who  thought  fit  to  venture  upon 
getting  a  living  by  entering  our  profession — at  the  same 
time  photography  having  ceased  to  be  a  wonder  and  a 
marvel — its  true  friends  most  see  the  necessity  of  laying 
down  some  laws  or  rules  for  the  future  working  of  the  same, 
and  the  introduction  into  its  ranks  of  more  properly- 
educated,  and,  consequently,  more  qualified,  exponents  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

But  the  germ  of  what  1  have  been  suggesting,  I  think, 
already  exists,  inasmuch  as  the  Photographers*  Benevolent 
Association,  just  established,  must  in  its  working  enforce 
some  sort  of  qualification  before  it  could  with  justice  dispense 
any  of  its  funds  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  build  up  a  ladder, 
as  it  were,  of  gradual  ascent  to  arrive  ai  the  pinnacle 
of  what,  I  think,  if  oooe  established,  would  prove  to  be 
as  valuable  an  aid  to  the  progress  of  photography  as 
anything  that  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  that  object. 

It  most  be  admitted  that,  supposing  such  a  tribunal  had 
existed  seven  years  ago,  the  necessary  scale  of  qualifications 
must  hav««  been  raised  much  higher  at  the  present  d^y, 
when  we  see  the  marvellous  strides  that  photography  has 
made  in  its  pictorial  element— by  which  I  mean  the  active 
cnltivation  of  latent  artistio  feeling,  the  daring  attempts  to 
regulate  light  and  shade,  and  the  greater  attention  given  to 
the  disposition  of  Uues,  involving  the  study  of  domposition. 
showing  that  there  has  arisen  a  wonderful  development  of 
power  eyiooing  design  and  tbonght. 
Ail  these  results,  I  cannot  but  think,  point  to  tie  Daot 


that  we  have  approached  the  time  ^hen  such  a  matter  as 
that  I  hinted  at  seven  years  ago  may  now  be  duly  weighed 
and  pondered  over. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  advantages  of  some  dis- 
tinctive title  in  favour  of  the  publio  or  tboee  who  benefit 
by  the  advanced  photographer ;  but  something  else  remains 
which  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  have 
felt  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  uncertain  status,  or 
want  of  actual  defined  social  status,  that  of  late  has  forced 
itself  upon  those  who  do  not  like  to  realise  the  possibility 
of  being  looked  upon  as  one-half  shopkeeper,  simply  selling 
a  manutactured  article,  whilst  the  other  naif  exercises  and 
cultivates  some  higher  mental  thought  and  powei  than  is 
usually  considered  necessaiy  for  those  who  merely  buy  and 
sell. 

I  take  it,  then,  at  the  moment,  the  impetus  whic||  this 
subject  ought  to  receive  must  spring  from  the  desire  tQ  raise 
and  elevate  the  author  and  composer  of  a  pictorial  pro- 
duction far  above  the  mere  disposal  or  supplying  of  the 
same,  which  really  only  should  be  supposed  to  exist  as  a 
secondaiy  matter. 

If,  then,  the  cultivation  of  latent  artistio  tendencies  and 
consequent  higher  phases  of  productions  have  brought 
about  a  desire  to  have  some  distinctive  marks  conferred, 
whereby  the  results  of  cultivated  mental  and  elevating 
powers  and  taste  for  what  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful 
should  not  only  be  distinguished  from  what  is  simply 
mechanical,  but  should  meet  with  a  reward  both  personal 
and  social  (which  many  would  so  deservedly  be  entitled  to), 
nothing  should  stop  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  those 
who  by  the  power  of  their  names  can  put  the  maohinery  into 
motion  for  such  a  consummation. 

I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  make  any  practical 
suggestion  relative  to  how  all  this  might  be  done.  I 
simply  once  more  sound  the  key-note,  ao  that  all  those 
who  sympathise  will  respond  and  take  up  their  parts. 


HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY.  b.  H.  CROSS.*  ■ 

I  UAVE  tried  varying  the  strength  of  silver  solutions  for 
neg:ative8,  and  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  extent  of 
variation  that  can  bo  successfully  employed,  and  that,  too, 
without  essential  change  of  the  collodion,  developer,  or 
manipulation.  Forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  the 
maximum,  and  fifteen  grains  the  minimum,  to  the  ounce  of 
water  used.  Both  proportions  were  tried  several  weeks  in 
succession,  on  all  kinds  of  work,  without  injurious  change, 
except  that  common  to  all  baths  from  accumulation  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  For  a  standard  strength  in  the  studio 
I  should  not  exceed  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Firsts  Because  less  injury  results  to  the  plate  if  it  remain 
in  the  solution  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  sensitized.  Second. 
A  loncer  time  may  elapse  after  the  plate  is  pUced  in  the 
plate-holder  before  it  is  developed  \vithout  the  appearance 
of  the  annoyin«^  matt  stains,  which  are  so  common  in  the 
hot  season,  when  forty  or  forty-five  grains  are  employed. 
These  experiments  have  proved  to  me  that  much  greater 
latitude  may  be  exercised  with  our  bath  formulae  than  is 
generally  supposed,  with  equally  as  good  results. 

Iodizing  tne  bath  I  consider  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
actually  injurious,  when  the  strength  of  the  solution  does 
not  exceed  forty  grains  to  the  onnee.  Having  tested  this 
matter  often  within  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  abandoned 
the  practice  entirety.  If  let  alone  the  bath  will  take  care 
of  itself,  in  this  respect,  from  first  to  last,  while  nothing 
desirable  is  sacrificed ;  pinholes  are  thus  banished  effectu- 
ally by  removing  the  cause,  viz.,  excess  of  iodide  of  silver. 

VVhea  ammonia  salts  predominate  in  the  collodion  it 
is  better  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  iodide  from  five  to 
three  &nd  a-half  grains ;  of  bromide,  from  two  to  one  and 
a-half  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  plain  collodion,  if  the  bath 
is  thirty  grains  or  leas  to  the  ounce. 

•  &e«d  b  tton  tUe  N.V.A.,  ^ertca 
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The  practice  now  becomi&g  general,  of  dipping  the  plate 
in  the  bath,  film  side  down,  I  strongly  recommend ;  by 
so  doin*v,  uniformly  clean  work  may  bo  made,  without 
the  trouble  of  frequent  filtration.  I  filter  only  after 
evaporation,  and  avoid  frequent  evaporation,  by  leaving 
the  cover  of  the  bath  open,  so  that  the  fumes  of  alcohol 
and  ether  may  escape  spontaneously. 

A  cover  for  the  bath  should  be  made  so  that  it.will  allow 
these  fumes  to  escape,  and  exclude  the  light  and  dust. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  little  inventive  genius.  Having 
hnd  occasion  the  past  few  years  to  try  several  processes 
for  producing  **  large  work,**  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
mncn  better  and  easier  made  direct  when  the  best  appliances 
are  at  hand,  and  the  required  size  does  not  exceed  20  by  24. 

For  small  children,  or  very  restless  subjects,  box-light 
conies,  &c.,  enlarging  processes  are  indispensable,  of  course ; 
still  it  will  pay  many  establishments  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  improved  instruments  for  large  direct  work.  Life- 
•ize  busts  may  be  made  with  an  exposure  of  one  and  a 
quarter  to  one  and  three-quarter  minutes  very  satisfac- 
torily as  plain  photographs.  Children,  three-quarter 
length,  on  18  by  22  pkte,  with  ten  to  twenty  seconds' 
exposure,  when  circumstances  are  favourable.  During 
exposure  of  the  plate,  1  have  often  succeeded  best  by 
facing  and  engaging  the  sitter  by  conversation,  or  other 
means  that  judgment  and  experience  suggest  at  the  time. 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  where  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  keeping  the  sitter  unconscious  of  being  in  the 
*  •  dentist* s  chair  " — by  not  informing  **  when  the  tooth  is 
to  be  drawn.** 

Let  us  not  degrade  ourselves  or  our  profession  by  trying 
to  talk  off  faulty  work,  or  by  reduoiog  prices,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  good  work  will  find  patronage  in  proportion  to 
its  merit.    Many  people  to-day  can  readily  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  he  who  adopts  this 
principle  will  surely  gain  by  it  in  the  end.    Let  us  not 
content    ourselves  to  practise  our  art    mechanically  as 
artisans,  but  think,  study,  and  earnestly  strive  to  be  artists 
in  a  proper  sense ;  and  see  to  it  that  we  elevate  our  pro- 
fession to  a  higher  standard,  if  not,  indeed,  to  fine  art 
itself.    I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  photo- 
l^raphy,  that  it  is  destined  to  he  the  art  (if  it  it  is  not 
already)  in  the  realm  of  portraiture,  at  least.     ^*  Last,  but 
not  least,**   let  us  avail  ourselves   of  the   light  the  old 
masters   have  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  art  culture. 
Many  very  valuable  works  may  now  be  obtained  upon 
tbia  hitherto  neglected  subject. 


HOW  TO  LIGHT  THE  SITTER. 

BY  H.  W.  BOOZER.* 

Amoko  the  changes  in  photography  during  the  past  few 
years,  none  have  been  more  noticeable  than  the  methods 
of  lighting  our  models.  For  a  time  *'  posing**  the  sitter 
was  the  all-engrossing  photographic  topic ;  but  the  dispo- 
sition of  light  and  shaae,  and  the  best  means  to  effect  the 
desired  object,  is  now  the  operators  great  Work. 

The  skylight  of  our  venerated  fathers  of  the  art  was  but 
too  literally  what  its  name  implies,  and  is  justly  censurable 
for  much  fault-finding    from    the   unlucky  wight  who 
**  vegetates  **  beneath.     The  skylight  is  chargeable  with 
much  of  the  ill-health  peculiar  to  photographers  as  a  class. 
It  gives  him  an  atmosphere  of  great  extremes ;  a  furnace 
of  heat  in  summer,  a  frigid  zone  in  winter.    In  low  rooms, 
and  especially  in  tents  and  cars,  the  breathing  is  done  in  a 
strata  of  the  most  impure  air,  most  of  the  time  overheated, 
and  in  winter  the  feet  are  most  of  the  time  on  an  ice-cold 
floor,  enough  of  itself  to  induce  permanent  ill-health.    As 
a  general  thing,  the  skylight  is  so  high  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, it  is  almost  an  impo8si))ility  to  keep  it  clean ;  the 
occupant  beneath  abiding  in  the  delusive  belief  of  a  large 
area  of  transparency,  under-times,  consequent  on  the  large 
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surfaces  of  dirt  and  stains  generally  invisibly  spread  out 
between  the  sitter  and  the  artinic  power  he  so  nervously 
woos.  In  wet  weather  the  *' light**  leaks  more  or  less. 
This  is  more  than  aggravation  ;  but  **wliat  cau*t  be  cured 
must  be  endured,'*  and  after  soaking  cameras,  back-ground, 
carpets,  &c.,  a  few  times,  they  are,  with  exception  of  car- 
pet, carefully  placed  out  of  danger  before  the  storm,  and 
kettles,  pails,  &c.,  take  "their  place.  Very  few  skylights 
there  are  but  what  are  affected  with  this  malady  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Sunlight  driving  down  on  your  lens  and  into  the  room, 
making  false  lights  which  bewilder  and  confuse,  deranging 
the  perceptions  duriug  the  limited  available  time  spent  in 
the  sitting,  rendering  the  impression,  on  examination,  a  de- 
fective one.  It  is  seldom  trie  sun  does  not  reach  it  moi  e 
or  less  of  the  time, '  and  the  changes  are  so  rapid  that 
timing  is  much  of  the  day  difficult,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intricacies  involved  in  the  production  of  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  where  the  fundamentals  with  which  to  do  are 
never  twice  alike. 

Did  you  ever  work  a  sidelight?  If  not,  you  would  be 
astonished  on  trial  at  its  availability  for  photographic  use, 
and  at  the  effects  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  **  cut- 
offs*' and  reflectors.  A  marked  skylight  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  white  reflector  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
light  angling  to  a  point  of  convenient  height  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  sitter.  An  intercepting  **  cut-off  **  pre- 
vents overlighting  on  the  one  side,  and  a  reflector  on  the 
other  mellows  the  shadows  into  half  tone.  With  care  the 
eye  can  generally  be  rendered  pure  and  beautiful  without 
false  lights,  or  at  least  the  latter  so  subdued  as  to  be  very 
slight,  and  always  made  good  by  lightly  retouching  the 
print.  Words,  however,  will  fail  to  convince  the  photo- 
grapher under  the  influence  of  that  potent  word  "  sky- 
fight,**  bequeathed  us  by  the  fathers  in  the  art,  whose  ideas 
of  light  wore  entirely  satisfied  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  facing 
north.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  world's 
best  operators  has  attained  a  wide  spread  reputation  in 
Montreal  by  the  use  of  high  sidelight  only,  the  latter  is 
certainly  worth  a  careful  trial  by  the  photographic  truth- 
seeker. 

The  great  masters  in  the  world  of  fine  art,  the  men  of 
the  past  who  through  their  works  will  always  live,  have 
given  us  as  the  proper  lighting  of  the  portrait  a  small  volume 
of  light  falling  from  some  distance  on  the  model,  at  an 
angle  from  above  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  should  be  the 
work  of  photography  to  produce  just  this  effect  in  detail, 
by  the  best  means  attainable.  It  is  evident,  were  the  same 
means  used,  that  the  result  would  be  vastly  different  in 
photography  from  that  in  nature.  In  the  one  instance 
the  light  is  gently  modulated,  giving  fine  and  clear  half 
tone,  and  great  detail  even  in  the  deepest  shadow  ;  while  in 
the  other  there  is  over-lighting  on  one  side  of  the  face, 
which  abruptly  turns  into  the  deepest  shade,  obliterating 
the  half  tone  in  both  light  and  shadow,  and  making  it  the 
farthest  thing  possible  from  that  which  was  seen,  and  an 
entire  failure  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

It  is  learned  by  photographic  experiment  that  the  dif- 
fusion of  light  over  the  face  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
model  nears  the  glass  surface,  and  decreases  with  distance ; 
also  that  the  actinic  power  of  light  increases  in  the  same 
geometric  proportion  in  the  same  way,  and  vice  versa,' 
Putting  these  facts  together,  it  is  evident  that  the  best 
effects  are  attained  by  bringing  the  model  near  the  glass, 
and  the  fact  is  proven  by  so  doing.  Experience  in  de- 
monstrating this  has  brought  low  skylights  in  fashion,  and 
many  galleries  now  lessen  distance  by  false  raised  floors, 
which  thus  bring  the  sitter  nearer  the  glass  surface,  and 
so  very  much  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  as  well  as 
shorten  the  time  for  sittings. 

It  is  evident  that  a  light  built  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  would  not  be  such  photographically  unless  it  were 
pliused  at  an  extreme  elevation,  from  the  fact  that  the  light 
from  the  sky  is  more  powerful  than  that  from  among  t)ie 
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dark  objects  on  the  earth*8  sorface.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  the  inclination  of  the  glass  should  be  two-thirds  in  a 
Tertieal  and  one-third  only  in  a  horizontal  direction,  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  building.  It  should  be  about  nine  by 
ten  feet  only  in  size,  the  longest  up  and  down.  Can  be 
made  in  two  sashes,  and  thus  be  self-supporting.  The 
room  should  be  nine  feet  in  height  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  light.  The  sash  should  reach  within  twenty  inches  of 
the  floor. 

^  By  the  general  use  of  a  tissue  paper  interceptor  on  the 
light,  and  a  small  reflector  the  further  side  of  the  subject, 
any  effect  conceirable  may  be  obtained.  While  detail  is 
exquisitely  fine  throughout,  the  picture  will  also  be 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  the  prominences  and  high  lights 
being  brought  out  finely  by  the  seeming  play  of  a  flash  of 
light  OTer  the  face  from  the  right  angle  above  and  for- 
ward. 

As  regards  direction,  a  north  light  obviates  the  use  of 
curtains,  which  must  be  used  more  or  less  at  times  from 
any  other  point  of  the  compass ;  the  objection  to  it  being 
that  it  is  weak  at  a  time  of  day  when  much  of  the  custom 
comes  in  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  respect  a  west 
light  is  wondrously  available ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  so  much  cloudy  weather  is  encountered, 
one  is  almost  tempted,  after  trial,  to  curtain  during  sun- 
light, and  use  a  west  or  south  light.  An  east  light  is 
essentially  a  north  light  for  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  work  that  is  done.  All  who  have  experimented  know 
that  the  actinic  quality  of  the  solar  ray  is  the  same  from 
anv  and  all  directions,  and  that  it  is  its  right  use  only  that 
wiU  produce  good  results. 

After  twenty-three  years*  experience  with  almost  all 
kinds  of  both  sidelights  and  skylights,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  the  above-described  light  will  be  in  the 
future  the  model  one  of  the  art  photographic ;  and  among 
the  reasons  for  this  belief  not  the  least  is  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  photography,  especially  during  the  last  few 
years,  shows  that  its  practice  is  working  in  this  direction 
as  fast  as  a  change  of  such  a  nature,  involving  as  it  does 
such  great  difficulties,  will  allow. 


HINTS   IN   ENLARGING. 

BY  A  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBER. 

I  KNOW  that  it  is  the  custom  to  impart  to  brother  photo- 
graphers any  little  information  one  may  possess,  or  any 
what  yon  term  in  England  a  **  dodge  '*  which  may  have 
been  successful.  My  plan  of  enlar^ng  photographs  may 
possibly  be  worth  noting,  and  for  this  reason  I  nave  jotted 
down  a  few  particulars. 

The  picture  to  be  enlarged,  whatever  it  may  be — ^whether 
a  carte-de-visite  or  other  format — previously  to  being  set 
up  in  its  place,  is  marked  on  the  margin  with  a  few  black 
dots,  which  I  find  aid  one  materially  in  the  operation  of 
focussing. 

The  collodion  I  employ  is  any  kind  that  will  work  well 
for  wet  plates,  and,  as  soon  as  my  film  has  been  sensitised 
in  the  silver  bath,  I  wash,  to  remove  all  the  excess  of  silver 
about  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  mixturo  of^ 

Glycerine      1  part 
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The  exposure  I  give  varies  from  one  to  two  honrs, 
Moordinff  to  the  sise  of  the  picture.  I  operate  in  a  good 
light)  and,  if  possible,  I  reflect  upon  the  object  the  sun's 
rays  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

The  development  is  preceded  with  as  if  one  had  to  do 
with  a  dry  plate,  the  exposed  film  being  put  into  a  hori- 
lootal  dish  containing  an  alkaline  developer,  the  formula 
of  which  has  frequenUy  been  published. 

I  intensify  generally  with  a  four  per  cent  aolation  of 
bichloride  <»  meroair  in  water,  and  ammonia,  ^e  image 
being  well  waahed  alter  the  appUeation  of  the  biohkri^. 
I  fix  in  the  ordinary  way. 


CITRIC  ACID. 

DsAa  Sib. — Will  you  allow  me  a  space  in  vour  Nsws  for 
a  few  remarks  as  regards  citric  acia.  Citno  acid,  as  we 
know,  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  as  it  comes  so 
far,  is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition  on  the  way.  Go  this 
account  it  is  very  advisable  for  the  photographer  to  prspars 
his  own.  It  is  verj  simple,  and  easily  managed.  Take  ten 
oances  of  expressed  lemon  juice  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  to  it,  when  cool,  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  stir 
the  mixture  so  that  the  albumen  is  mixed  with  the  juice. 
Boil  again,  stirring  all  the  while,  and  allow  the  ooagulum 
to  settle.  When  cool,  filter  the  sour  liquid,  and  boil  again* 
adding  to  it,  gradually,  powdered  chalk  as  long  as  effer- 
VGsenoe  is  produced.  Citrate  of  lime  is  now  formed,  which 
is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  dark  coloured 
mncilaginous  liquor  is  filtered  off;  the  residue  is  well 
washed,  and  afterwards  decomposed  bv  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  same  weight  as  the  chtlk  which  has  been 
added.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  seven  times  its 
weight  of  water  until  the  citrate  of  lime  is  completely 
decomposed.  By  filtration  the  citric  acid  is  sepaimted  from 
the  insolable  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  afterwards  evaporated 
until  a  pellicle  forms;  it  is  then  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  dark  coloured  crystals  are  removed  from  the  super* 
natant  liquid  by  a  strainer,  and  again  dissolved  in  pwft 
water.  The  liquid  is  again  evaporated  as  before  until  the 
formation  of  a  pellicle  takes  place,  and  set  aside  to  orjstalliae. 
By  repeating  this  operation  two  or  three  times  the  oryst^ds 
become  quite  pure. 

Askibg  pardon  for  trespaning  on  your  valuable  space, — 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  jonrs  truly,  C.  R.  P.  Yiaaov. 

Graftojiy  Undericood,  Kettering. 

NITRO-GLUCOSB. 

DiAa  Sia, — In  the  years  1865-6  I  was  conducting  a 
course  of  experiments  with  nitro-glnoose,  having  been  led  to 
do  so  from  an  article  in  your  paper,  as  to  its  uses  In  the 
process  of  printing  out  enlargements  by  the  aid  of  the  solar 
camera,  by  Dr.  Van  Monokhoven.    Finding  it  difiienU  to 
procure,  I  set  to  work  to  make  it  myself,  and,  like  friend 
Noton,   after    repeated    failures,    snooeeded.      Dr.    Van 
Monokhoven's  instmcotions  were  insufficient,  as  1  believe  I 
poved  at  the  time.     After  making  a  few  ounces,  and 
finding  it  verjr  difiicult  to  eliminate  the  acids,  I  applied  to 
Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  for  a  sample^  which  they 
kindly  supplied,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  Newcastle 
I  saw  the  late  Mr.  John  Mawson  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
Joseph  Swan,  to  whom  I  detuled  my  axperienceiL  and 
obtained  from  them  a  sample  that  they  had  kept  in  abottle 
for  some  years.    On  my  return  I  tried  all  three  samples,  and 
had  the  gratification  of  finding  my  own  manufaotars  the 
best  of  the  three.     Unforeseen  cironaslaaoes  stopped  my 
experiments,  and  from  that  time  to  tbe  present  I  have  not 
resumed  them,  but  feel  inclined  to  do  so  this  year. 

My  object  in  addmsing  these  few  lines  is,  that  they  may 
reach  the  ejres  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  who  wrote  two  able 
articles  on  this  product  in  Anj^ust,  1874.  and  also  Mr.  Noton, 
who  has  detailed  his  experiences  before  the  M«nobesler 
Photographic   Society  last   nu>nth,  and  that  both  these 

Entlemen  will  favour  me  with  a  sample,  with  full  partial* 
n  as  to  its  age  and  character.    At  some  future  tiase  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  detailing  my  experieaoes  with  this 
substance.— -I  remain,  dear  sir,  yonrs  troly, 
68,  Cammlntry  Park  SralA,  N.  Oimmau  Hoorxa. 

TAB  BOUDOIR  AND  IMPERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
DISEASES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

8in,-'The  Introdoctioa  of  any  novelty  in  ocder  to  stissu- 
lale  photomphy  will  be  weicoied  by  all  engaged  in  it 
pioftaiooJly.    The  *<  Boodoir  **  portnai^  now,  I  nay  pn- 
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RUDie,  fairly  launched,  will  no  doubt  takv,  and  tbu  ^loipe- 
rial  **  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
'*  Imperial  *'  of  Mr.  Bobinson,  referred  to  in  the  Nbws  ol 
September  25th,  1874.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  com- 
Qunicate  with  tboee  gentlemen,  and  consider  the  size  under 
such  a  title,  and  so  secure  uniformity,  as  also  whether  tbif« 
Hiae  had^  not  better  be  circulated  under  glass^  or  framed  f 
No  one  is  better  able  to  undertake  this  matter  than  your- 
self, and  I  hope  yon  will  see  your  way  clear  to  do  this,  that 
frames  and  mounts  may  be  made  for  this  sise  also. 

I  was  much  interested  with  your  remarks  upon  the  health 
of  photographer^,  as  also  with  the  letter  of  **  A  Physician." 
The  fresh  air  will  do  much  when  it  is  possible  for 
photographers  to  take  exercise,  and  in  addition  to  this,  let 
me  a^ain  recommend  the  Tnrkish  bath,  which  I  know  from 
ezp«rienoe  will  draw  from  the  system  the  chemical  that 
so  insidiously  permeates  it. — I  am,  dear  sir,*  yours  very 
truly,  ^  PaoGBiss. 

[The  siie  which  Robinson  and  Gherrill  designate  as 
Imperials  is,  so  far  as  we  remember,  10  by  8,  and  is  issued 
unaer  glass  ready  for  framing.  The  new  style  introduced 
hy  Mr.  Lewis  under  that  name  is  expressly  intended  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  glass,  and  is  really  intended  for  placing  in 
HU  album,  as  are  all  the  styles  issued  with  narrow  margined 
mount  like  the  card.  When  a  style  becomes  universal,  oi 
even  popular  under  a  special  name,  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  will  cease  to  be  used  to  designate  something  else- 
En.] 


|Pr0CttMngs  at  Siodtixa. 

South  London  Photoobaphio  Sogibtt. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  &e  11th  inst.,  the  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
M.A.,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Vernon  Heath  was  elected  a  member. 

The  HonoBABT  Sbcbbtabt  (Mr.  Cocking)  then  read  a  paper 
'*  On  Photographic  Status  **  (see  paf^e  189),  which  was  followed  by 
a  desultoiT  conversation,  in  which  &e  President,  Mr  Aldridge,  and 
others  took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  Mr.  Cocking,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


West  Bidino  of  Yobkshibk  Photoobaphio  Socibtt. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  1st  instant,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gk)U0H,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Sxcbbtabt.  laid  on  the  table  the  February  number  of 
the  Fhiladelphia  PAotoarapher,  the  photograph  which  accompanied 
it  being  inspected  by  the  members  with  interest. 

The  conversation  turning  upon  Bfr.  Howuth's  stove, 

Mr.  Illinowobth  stated  that  since  the  reading  of  Bfr.  Howarth's 
paper  he  had  had  one  of  the  stoves  placed  in  his  establishment, 
with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  highly  satisfied,  the  stove 
heating  his  gallery,  reception  room,  and  work  room,  keepmg 
the  former  at  a  tempeiature  of  50  deg.,  and  the  two  latter  at 
60deg. 

Mr.  Gunson  confirmed  the  remarks  of  the  Ust  speaker  by 
stating  that  in  his  gallery,  one  cold,  f rosl^  morning,  when  he  arrived 
he  had  found  the  temperature  at  28  deg.,  and  in  one  hour  from  the 
stove  being  lighted  the  thermometer  at  a  distance  of  five  yards 
from  the  stove  registered  50  deg.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
reached  60  deg. 

Mr.  Gbbates  (Halifax)  then  exhibited  to  the  members  the 
method  of  developing  and  transferring  carbon  prints,  developing 
a  number  possessing  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  some  of  them  being 
fine  examples  of  lighting  and  posing. 

Mr.  Smith  (Hafifax)  was  of  opinion  that  the  carbon  process 
was  not  as  yet  likely  to  supersede  silver  printing,  as  he  thought, 
oinng  to  the  difficulty  in  printing,  it  would  require  much  more 
care  than  a  silver  print,  which  could  be  inspected  during  progress. 

BCr.  Gbbavbs  replied  that,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  in  printing 
went,  a  man  of  good  judgment  in  silver  work  could  print  equally 
well  in  caxboo.    AU  good  printers  dassified  their  negatives,  and 


nothing  more  was  necessary  in  Autotype  printing.    Having  ascer- 
tained by  the  actinometer  the  requisite  number  of  tints  necessary 
to  fully  print  anv  negative,  by  marking  that  number  on  the  nega- 
tive there  could  be  no  further  difficulty,  as  that  was  a  guide  lor 
every  other  print  from  that  negative,  one  tint  being  a  standard  o  f 
intensity. 
In  reply  io  a  question  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  (Leeds), 
Mr.  Gbbaves  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  Autotype  print 
would  bear  rougher  usage  than  an  ordinary  print  upon  albumen- 
ized    paper;  and    that,  although  a  certain  matt  surface  was 
inseparable  from  the  single  traii^er  process,  with  the  method  of 
double  transfer  it  was  entirely  optional  with  the  operator  whether 
he  proluced  a  matt  or  glazed  surface.    He  mip;ht  produce  a  print 
witn  a  perfect  enamel  surface  equal  to  the  polished  surface  of  the 
finest  plate  glass. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  by  the  same  gentleman  respecting 
the  cost  for  small  pictures, 

Mr.  Gbbavbs  lurther  said  that  a  photographer  executing  his 
cartes  in  Autotype  must  raise  his  prices— he  should  think  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.  If  he  personally  could  devote  his  time  to 
printing  and  developing  the  prints,  he  should  certainly  prefer  it 
to  silver  printing,  as  it  was  much  more  desirable  to  execute  the 
prints  in  permanent  colour ;  but  under  the  present  arrangement 
of  business,  in  whidi  that  department  had  to  be  left  to  an  assist- 
ant, it  would  probably  not  be  so  satisfactory,  as  the  development 
required  more  judgment  and  care  than  the  usual  method  of  toning 
and  fixing.  Therefore,  comparing  results,  a  silver  print  unques- 
tionably had  the  advantage,  m  bemg  more  easy  of  production. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  inquired  if  in  practice  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  the  continued  action  of  the  light  after  the 
tissue  had  been  removed  frtm  the  negative,  supposing  the  prints 
were  to  be  developed  shortly  aftorwa^s. 

Mr.  Gbbavbs  said  that  in  his  practice  he  had  found  it  advisable 
to  allow  a  margin  if  the  prints  were  to  be  kept  for  a  few  hours. 
If  he  purposed  keeping  them  tiU  next  day,  he  should  print  to 
about  two-thirds  the  actual  depth  required. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Batho  remarked  that  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whetiier  the  continuation  was  really  due  to  the  action  of  hght,  or 
was  a  catalytic  reaction  set  up  in  the  sensitive  gelatine  film.  If 
a  piece  of  tissue  were  sensitized  and  carefully  excluded  from  the 
action  of  light,  and  put  away  for  a  short  time,  it  would  be  found' 
to  have  become  insoluble,  and  if  it  were  developed  a  tint  would 
be  found  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  might  be 
solved  by  printing  on  tissue  m>m  a  negative  sufficiently  dense  to 
preserve  the  whites,  placing  away  for  a  while,  and  then  develop- 
mg.  U  the  action  were  continued  only  where  the  lights  had 
acted  the  whites  would  remain  pure,  but  if  the  action  were  all  over 
tiie  film  the  whites  would  be  proportionately  sullied. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chainnan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bawnslev, 
ihfi  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  accorded  to  mi. 
Greaves  for  his  interesting  practical  lecture. 

A  paper  on  the  Woodbury  Process  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  £.  Batho,  but  as  the  evening's  proceeding's  would  not  admit 
of  its  being  read,  he  kindly  consent^  to  enlarge  it  and  read  it  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  the  meeting  was  then 
adjourned. 


Mb.  Moblby*8  Catalooub.^  We  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Morley*s  recent  catalogue  of  new  and  seoond-hand 
apparatus  of  all  kinds,  presenting  a  singularly  Taried  and 
extensive  array  of  instmmente.  Such  a  catalogue  must  possess 
great  interest  for  all  contemplating  fresh  purchases. 

Dallastypb.— Mr.  Duncan  Dallas  has  just  issued  his 
programme  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  is  anxious  to  sell 
the  secret  of  his  process  to  five  hundred  subscribers  at  £20  a 
piece.  We  shall  have  a  few  words  further  on  the  subject 
shortly. 

Photoobaphio  Pibact.— On  Tuesday,  at  Bow  Street, 
Charles  Urfert  was  charged  on  remand  before  Mr.  Vaughan, 
upon  several  summonses,  for  selling  and  importing  pirated 
photographio  copies  of  engravings,  the  copyright  of  which 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Graves  and  Son.  the  well-known  engravers. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Graves,  jun.,  conducted  the 
prosecution^  and  Mr.  Silberberg  defended.  The  case  bad  been 
adjourned  for  the  production  of  evidence  to  prove  the  importa- 
tion of  the  photograpt^s,  and  yesterday  several  letters  to  the 
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Sriaoner  from  the  well-koown  firm  of  photographers  in  Berlin, 
[essrs.  Saal  and  Co.,  were  read ;  and  tneoe  concladively  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  hnbit  of  importing  these 
photographs  for  some  time  past.  It  aUo  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  was  the  agent  who  obtained  the  engraving,  sent  it  to 
Berlin  to  be  photographed,  and  then  sold  the  copies  in 
England.  Mr.  Vaoghan,  in  summing  up  the  cmo,  said  that 
over  X30  had  been  found  upon  the  prisoner,  and  he  thought 
that  if  £26  of  that  money,  together  with  the  photographs  found 
upon  the  prisoner's  premises,  were  handed  over  to  Messrs. 
Graves,  that  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  £25 
would  be  the  accumulated  penalty  of  £o  upon  iive  different 
charges.  This  was  agreed  to  by  defendent's  solicitor.  Mr. 
Graves  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  piracy,  and  not  to 
obtain  money.  There  was  also  a  second  charge  against  tlie 
prisoner  for  selling,  and  having  in  his  possession  for  the 
purposes  of  sale,  a  number  of  indecent  photographs.  This 
case  was  proved  by  Detective-sergeant  Sayers  and  Detective 
Butcher,  and  the  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

Bath  op  Acetic  Acid  bepobb  Toninq. — The  enstom  pre- 
vails largely  amongst  American  printers  of  immersing  the  print, 
before  toning,  in  a  bath  of  one  arachm  glacial  acetic  acid  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Mr.  ^'tnthony,  referring  to  tho  practice,  says : — 
.  '*  Almost  without  exception,  the  American  photographers  use 
the  fumes  of  ammonia  in  their  printing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
paper  thus  prepared  retains  sufficient  ammonia  to  convert  the 
free  nitrate— or  a  portion  of  it,  when  the  paper  is  soaked  in  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid — into  acetate  of  silver.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  acetate  is  formed,  as  it  is  perfectly  visible 
in  the  water.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  plan  of  thus  using 
acetic  acid  is  adopted  to  any  extent  in  England ;  but  we  can 
asaura  all  who  feel  disposed  to  try  it  that  it  is  a  verv  important 
appendage  to  the  ammonia  fuming  process,  and  almost  at 
useful,  from  the  fact  that  it  saves  very  long  washings  before 
toning,  enables  one  to  save  all  his  surplus  nitrate,  takes  less 
gold  in  toning,  and  causes  richer  tones.  Acetic  acid  can  be 
replaced,  and  possibly  with  advantage,  by  otUer  vegetable  or 
'  organic  acids.  Citric  and  oxalic  give  especially  fine  results. 
The  above  assertions  are  founded  on. practical  experience,  as  I 
have  used  the  acid  wash  ever  since  I  discovered  its  importance 
in  our  everyday  work.  I  hope  the  photographers  of  England 
will  not  be  as  long  before  adopting  the  acid  wash  as  they  have 
been  in  the  case  of  ammonia  luming." 

Collodio-Chlokidb  Piunts  Tubminq  Yellow.— Mr.  H. 
J.  Newton  says:— "In  reference  to  the  fact  that  prints  on 
oollodio-chloriJe   occasionally  turn  yellow  I   will  state :   A 

gentleman  told  me  that  he  bad  been  troubled  a  mat  deal  with 
aving  his  prints  turn  yellow.  I  spoke  to  him  about  using  the 
acetate  of  lead  for  tho  purpose  of  eliminating  the  last  traces  of 
hyposulphite  ot  soda.  He  said  he  had  Uivd  it,  but  did  not 
succeed  until  he  made  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol  was  added,  which  enabled  it  to 
Denetrate  the  film.  Since  hu  adopted  that  plan,  he  has  not 
nad  a  yellow  picture."  In  our  owu  experience  these  prints,  if 
fixed  and  washe<l  with  modorato  care,  never  turn  yellow  except 
where  a  substratum  of  albumen  is  used. — Ed. 

Removal  of  Nitric  Acid  Btaihb.— These  well-known 
▼ellow  stains  can  be  removed,  either  from  the  skin  or  from 
brown  or  black  woollen  garments,  by  moistening  the  spots  for 
a  while  witti  permanganate  of  potash,  and  rinsing  with  water. 
A  brownish  stain  of  manganese  remains,  which  may  be 
removed  from  the  skin  by  washing  with  aqneoua  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  If  the  sfiots  are  old  they  cannot  be  entirely 
removed.— CArmira/  ^Vrir« 


^0  €atttiTiiatthtnti. 


*^*  To  AoB!m  AND  Adteetibbbs.— Next  Fridar  being  Good 
Friday,  the  Photoohaprxc  News  will  be  published  on  Than* 
day,  the  35th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  tnoir  Announoements 
not  Uiter  than  Wednesday,  the  24th. 

Mid  Lincoln. — Tonr  negative  is  not  distiaotly  fog^red,  but  just 
vsrging  on  fog.  It  has  the  oharacterintios  communly  produced 
by  the  use  of  a  new,  sotrewhst  thin,  and  nearly  onkmrless  collo- 
dion, and  a  newly  mixed  iron  dovWoper.  A  little  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  ripe  collodion  will  probably  mend  matters :  the  aodi- 
tiea  of  a  little  of  a  developer  which  has  become  brown  with  sge, 
or  the  addition  of  a  litUo  more  aoetio  add,  will  probably  mend 

.  matters.  The  exposure  is  about  right ;  possibly  a  little  more 
might  be  better  for  the  foliage. 


J.  T.  Rolls. — The  Autotype  Company,  we  believe,  supplies  tissue 
of  various  tints,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  the  warm  tints  you 
dosiro.  It  is  probable  that,  on  suitable  terms,  they  could  prepare 
you  tissue  of  any  desirsd  colour.  The  lue  of  permanganate  for 
intensifying  negatives  made  on  carbon  tiuue  and  tiansfemd  to 
glsAs  we  had  fried,  and  the  deposit  we  obtained  was  the  bruwn 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  manifest  that  an  attempt  to  tone  carbon 
prints  on  paper  would  fail,  as  the  permanganate  would  be  decom- 
posed by  the  siae  in  the  paper,  and  so  discolour  the  whites.  The 
toning,  if  it  be  found  to  succeed  at  all,  must  be  effected  whilst  the 
image  is  on  the  plass  or  sine  plate  on  which  it  is  developed 
before  it  is  transferred  to  the  paper. 

PaooEEss.— Ton  can  only  remove  the  nitrate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia 
from  a  silver  bath  by  precipitating  tlie  silver  and  redissolving  it. 

A.  Claexb. — Without  a  precise  description  of  your  operations  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  reason  why  you 
sometimes  obtain  a  picture,  and  sometimes  nothing.  The  reasuns 
why  the  the  film  sometimes  slips  from  your  plate  may  be  various, 
but  the  most  probable  reason  is  the  us«  of  a  bath  oontaininff  too 
much  acid.  With  a  tough,  new  collodion,  and  a  too  add  bath, 
espeoUlly  when  there  is  also  some  want  of  skill  in  maaipnlating, 
slipping  of  the  film  is  not  unfrequently  a  trouble.  A  prdimiaary 
coating  of  dilute  albumen  will  prove  a  remedy.  As  a  rule,  rain 
water  ts  not  pure  enough  for  the  silver  bath.  Pure  distilled  water 
should  bo  used. 

J.  N.  W. — The  writer  of  the  article  inquestioa  resides  in  Australia, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  consulted.  It  is  dear,  howerer, 
from  his  description,  that,  in  the  covering  of  the  tent,  top  and  sides 
are  sewed  together. 

B.  B.  W.— Your  simplest  plan  will  be  to  describe  joor  qoaliflca* 
tions  briefly  in  an  advertisement  in  our  pages,  stating  that  you 
require  a  situation  as  printer.  We  eannot  tell  3rou  what  wages 
you  can  command :  possibly  from  a  guinea  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week.  We  do  not  find  it,  as  a  rule,  convenient  to  examine  speci- 
mens which  are  required  to  be  returned. 

R.  T.  Wall. — ^A  negative  about  half-plate  size  is  a  good  size  for 
enlargement.  Of  the  lenses  you  name  we  should  prefer  No.  4 ; 
No.  3  is  also,  we  believe,  a  useful  lens,  but  we  cannot  speak  from 
personal  experience.  In  either  case  a  lens  of  about  eight  inches 
equivalent  focus  may  be  used  for  the  work.  Ton  will  find  in  our 
two  last  Teae-Books  full  details  ss  to  the  preparation  of 
emulsions. 

0. — So  far  08  we  know,  oleographs  ought  to  be  moderately  |«er- 
manent;  but  we  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colours  has  faded.  Much  will  depend  on  the  colours  used  in 
printing  them.  In  such  matters  there  is  at  times  a  temptatinn  to 
use  choAp  fugitive  colours,  which  have  a  brilliant  effect  at  first, 
but  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

C.  H.  Homes.— Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  kept  in  solution,  and 
will  reuiain  good  if  it  have  not  been  used. 

C.  E.  F. — ^There  are  two  or  three  modes  in  which  salts  of  platinum 
can  be  used  for  printing  purposes.  A  paper  prepared  with  nitrste 
of  uranium,  ana  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  negative,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  platinum,  will  give  an  imkge  in 
the  latter  metal.  A  process  of  this  kind  was  described  by  Dr. 
Diamond  in  our  last  x  eae-Booe.  There  is  good  reason  to  beli<»ve 
in  the  permanency  of  such  pictures  when  carefully  produced. .  But 
it  has  not  been,  as  yet,  testod  fully  by  time,  therefore  we  cannot 
absolutely  say  that  the  results  will  be  permanent. 

Sxlvbe. — The  ail ver  solution  required  for  securing  an  eleetro  deposit 
of  silver  on  oopper  ia  made  by  dissolving  ehloride  of  aiWer  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  We  eannot  possibly,  howerer, 
irive  you  full  details  of  the  eleotrotype  prooMs  in  this  column. 
Procnro  a  hand-book  of  electrotype  manipulation,  which  will  cost 
you  about  one  shilling. 

W.  A.— Toning  may  be  effected  with  a  solution  of  absolutely  neutral 
chloride  of  gold  without  any  addition.  On  tho  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda  to  ordinary  chloride  of  gold  the  acetate  of  mmIs  b  slowly 
dsoompoeed,  the  nee  going  to  the  free  h^iochloric  add  and 
neutraliaing  it,  whilst  a  trace  of  acetic  add  is  sot  free,  and  is  \a 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  in  toning.  Ton  should  not 
write  questions  to  the  Editor  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. It  causes  delay,  inoonvsnienoe,  and  risk  of  being  over- 
looked. 

Me.  HowAETa*8  address  is  3,  Thornton  Boad,  Bradford. 

R.  HoLOATB.—Thanks. 

A.  W.  Adaxs.— Letter  forwarded. 

H.  BErvBEB.— Thanks ;  inournsxt. 

Several  Correnpondents  in  our  next. 


Xr. 


Moody  end  tsakey. 


Oaeaee  8«rr«, 

Pbotofrsphio  Omop— Mei 

Photofmph  of  3f r  Saiiksy. 

Photofraph  of  Mr.  Moody. 
HawpaASi  k  Co.,  Booraraututh. 

rhelamvh  sT  Bart  of  KiatouL 
Svnspss  *  OoJ^nSnanulh, 

PhotociapE  of  Mr  Jsbsb  dphlnslene.  Bait. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

About  Pyroxilin,  Soluble  and  Insoluble,  and  its 

Stability. 

The  exten8\ye  employment  of  goncotton,  nowadays,  by 
pbotographen  and  surgeons,  and  especially  by  miners  and 
military  engineers,  renders  it  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
tht^t  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  so  powerful  an  explosive.  It  has  always  been  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with  its  investigation, 
that  no  sooner  hare  chemists  made  some  sort  oT  progress 
in  their  experience  of  guncotton,  than  a  lamentable  acci- 
dent in  its  manufacture  at  once  puts  a  stop  to — or,  at 
any  rate,  seriously  retards — the  futher  study  of  its  pro- 
perties in  the  laboratory.  In  this  country  we  have  had 
two  very  serious  accidents  with  guncotton:  at  Messrs. 
Hairs  powder  mills  at  Feversham,  very  soon  after  the 
material  was  invented,  and  recently  at  Stowmarket,  an 
occurrence  which  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  readers.  Other  minor  mishaps  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred,  but  it  is  due  principally  to  the  two  inci- 
dents we  have  mentioned  that  suspicions  have  grown  rife 
in  this  country  concerning  pyroxilin.  Dr.  VogePs  recent 
remarks  upon  the  subject,  which  were  given  in  our 
columns  last  week,  show  how  much  uncertainty  still 
exists  in  the  minds  even  of  chemists  about  the  liability  or 
not  of  pyroxilin  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  point  upon  which  uncertainty  still  exists. 
There  cannot  be  a  doi^bt,  of  course,  that  some  kinds  of 
pyroxilin  are  liable  to  spontaneous  change,  but  then  it  is 
argued  that  the  material  in  these  cases  was  not  properly 
prepared  in  the  first  instance. 

W  hen  Schoenbein  made  his  discovery  first  of  all,  only 
one  kind  of  pyroxilin  was  recognised,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  that  it  was  shown  there  existed  two 
sorts :  one  a  perfectly  soluble  cotton,  which  photographers 
and  surgeons  make  use  of  in  collodion,  the  other  contain- 
inf<  more  nitrogen,  and  being  far  more  explosive.  This 
latter,  which  is  termed  by  chemists  tri-nitro-ceUulose,  is 
soluble  only  to  a  limited  degree,  for  if  shaken  up  in  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  onlv  one -sixth  of  its  bulk,  at 
the  most,  is  dissolved.  Indeed,  the  degree  of  solubility 
that  tri-nitro-cellulose  possesses  is  one  of  the  tests  of  its 
purity,  and  it  is  held  that  if  more  than  the  proportion  we 
have  stated  is  dissolved  on  treatment  with  the  solvent 
mixture,  then  the  material  has  not  been  properly  prepared. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  question  of  whether  col- 
lodion guncotton  and  tri-nitro-cellulose  are  perfectly 
stable  compounds,  or  whether  they  are,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  or  com- 
bustion, we  approach  a  point  which  is  hardly  so  clear  as  it 
might  be.  Professor  Abel,  the  chemist  of  the  War  De- 
partment, who  is  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  would,  we  doubt  not,  unhesitatingly  answer  no  to 
the  question.  If  the  material  is  properly  manufactured, 
and  the  cotton  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  ia^pvL- 
rities,  to  begin  with,  and  is  well  purified  from  the  acid 
afterwards,  he  has  over  and  over  again  stated  his  firm 
confidence  in  its  stability.  Other  chemists  have  also 
expressed  their  thorough  belief  in  the  stability  of  py- 
roxilin, and  especially  of  collodion  cotton,  if  manufactured 
with  care  and  precision ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  comes  a 
condition  which  cannot  always  be  guaranteed.  The  speci- 
mens of  guncotton  which  have  to  our  personal  knowledge 
become  decomposed,  may,  of  course,  have  been  imper- 
fectly manufactured;  but,  we  would  ask,  how  are  we  to 
guarantee  a. perfectly  pure  and  durable  material?  The 
catastrophe  at  8towmarket  was  ascribed,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, to  the  addition,  through  malice  or  accident, 
of  acid  after  the  cotton  had  gone  through  the  conversion 
process ;  and  this  acid,  remaining  in  the  cotton  when  dry, 
led,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  to  its  ignition.    Since  that 


time  a  very  safe  precaution  has  been  adopted,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  photographers  who  have  a  large 
stock  of  pyroxilin  by  them  to  profit  by.  It  is  simply  to 
keep  the  material  wet  from  first  to  last,  and  to  store  it  in 
this  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  accidents  can 
never  arise,  and  the  drying,  which  is  dangerous  if  not 
properly  conducted,  should  be  undertaken  with  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  red  hot 
iron  bored  into  a  half-pound  block  of  moist  guncotton, 
will  be  at  once  convinced  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the 
substance  under  these  conditions,  and  engineers  and 
miners  are  now  enabled,  thanks  to  the  valuable  discovery 
of  Mr.  E.  O.  Brown,  of  Woolwich,  to  make  use  of  it  in 
this  condition,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or 
blasting.  So  valuable,  indeeJ,  has  guncotton  proved  for 
work  of  the  latter  description,  that  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
under  Captain  Nares,  will  make  use  of  this  explosive  for 
blasting  the  ice,  should  the  ships  unfortunately  be  unable 
to  free  themselves  from  the  masses  of  ice  in  any  other  way. 
For  Arctic  work  pyroxilin  has  the  great  advantage  over 
such  blasting  agents  as  dynamite  and  other  nitroglycerine 
compounds,  that  when  in  a  frozen  condition,  it  does  not 
become  more  dangerous  to  handle  \  ^hile  nitroglycerine, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  congealed  at  a  low  temperature, 
needs  to  be  employed  with  extreme  care. 

The  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Mawson,  whose  collodion 
is  so  well  known  to  us  all,  at  Newcastle  some  years  since, 
was  due,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  explosion  of  some 
nitroglycerine  which  had  become  frozen.  Keeping  gun- 
cotton  wet,  besides  rendering  it  at  once  an  innoxons  com- 
pound, has  a  tendency,  also,  to  promote  its  stability ;  if  it 
be  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  when  conveying  it  in  large 
quantities  from  one  place  to  another  when  any  risk  attends 
its  transport,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  moistening  of 
it  first  of  all.  Another  plan  for  reducing  the  explosive 
power  of  photographer's  pyroxilin  would  be  for  chemists 
to  manufacture  it  in  solid  blocks,  pressing  the  short  fibre 
of  the  guncotton,  when  moist,  into  little  pellets  or  slabs, 
as  is  the  case  with  guncotton  used  for  firing,  for  in  this 
form  the  material,  even  when  dry,  is  comparatively  harm- 
less, and  burns  fiercely  rather  than  explodes,  supposing  it 
is  not  confined. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Stowmarket  Guncotton  Com- 
pany have  intentions  of  manufacturing  soluble  guncotton 
for  photographers,  this  being  now  almost  a  waste  product 
at  the  works,  because,  as  we  have  just  said,  a  large 
amount  of  soluble  cotton  existing  in  tri-nitro-cellulose 
renders  the  latter  unfit  to  be  used  as  an  explosive.  As  all 
the  guncotton  manufactured  at  Stowmarket  is  reduced  to 
pulp  and  then  compressed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Company  would  produce  their  photographic  pyroxilin  in 
the  form  we  suggest 

At  Faversham,  where  another  guncotton  factory  exists, 
calling  itself,  we  believe,  the  Guncotton  Powder  Works, 
the  material  is  also  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  effecting  its  washing  more 
thoroughly,  and  being  able  to  compress  it  into  any  desir- 
able shape.  Instead  of  the  cotton  being  reduced  to  pulp, 
however,  as  is  done  at  Stowmarket,  they  grind  the  fibre 
between  millstones,  and  in  this  way  break  up  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  cellulose,  and  prevent  it  from  retaining 
any  trace  of  acid  when  finished ;  for  it  is  the  generation 
of  acid  fumes  that  is  generaJiy. the  first  step  towards  the 
decomposition  of  guncotton  ;  and 'anjr*  photographer  pur- 
chasing pyroxilin  should  alwi^s  refuse  to  accept  a  mate- 
rial of  a  reddish  tint,  especially  m  the  event  of  his  not 
wanting  to  use  the  material  at  once  in  the  manufacture 
of  collodion. 

WUNDERS  COLOURING  PROCESS. 

BT  FRITZ  HAUGK.* 

Notwithstanding  the  many  favourable  opinions  which 
were  expressed  regarding  this  process  in  the  photographic 

*  Photofraphuek*  Arthiv. 
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jonmalB  at  the  time  of  its  pablication,  it  baa  never  received 
any  extenaire  application ;  and  the  remark  of  M.  W under, 
that  after  a  few  years  (the  process  was  made  known  in 
1872)  all  high-class  studios  would  practise  the  method, 
has  turned  out  to  have  been  at  least  premature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  merited  more  attention 
f  ban  has  been  given  to  it,  for  where  the  photograms  have 
been  placed  before  the  public,  they  have  been  well 
received,  and  the  extra  price  asked  for  them  has  not  been 
g^dged. 

This  fact  has  caused  me  to  give  a  little  information 
about  the  process,  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  out, 
although  I  cannot  say  whether  M.  Wundcr  still  proceeds 
in  the  way  he  used,  and  which  I  have  here  described. 
From  a  communication,  however,  which  I  have  recently 
received,  I  may  assume  that  if  he  does  not  work  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore,  the  modifications  he 
makes  use  of  are  of  bub  minor  consequence. 

So  far  as  regards  the  practice  of  the  process,  it  is  easily 
carried  out  The  photograph  to  be  coloured  must  be  toned 
a  little  more  than  is  usually  the  case,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
of  a  brownish  tint,  but  rather  of  a  bluish -black  colour. 
After  the  photograph  has  been  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
«  manner,  and  washed  thoroughly,  and  dried,  it  is  rendered 
transparent  by  the  application  of  a  varnish  made  up  accord- 
ing to  the  undermentioned  formula  : — 

French  oil  of  turpentine     ...    90    grammes 
Mastic,  finest  quality          ...    15  „ 

Venetian  turpentine 3J        „ 

After  the  picture  has  been  treated  with  this  mixture 
and  dried,  it  is  placed  face  downwards  upon  a  flat  surface, 
such  as  a  glass  plate  covered  witli  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
coloured  vigorously  on  the  back  with  honey  or  gelatine 
colours.  So  as  to  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  effect  of 
the  colouring  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  is  proceeded 
with,  the  image  is  turned  over  and  looked  at  from  the 
face,  upon  a  basis  of  white  paper.  If  the  picture  appear 
under  these  circumstances  to  be  sufficiently  coloured,  it  is 
ready  to  be  mounted.  A  card  mount  is  coated  very  evenly 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arable  in  water.  This  first  coating 
is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  a  second  is  applie  I,  and  while 
this  is  yet  moist  the  coloured  photograph  is  pressed  on  to 
it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  picture  carefully  pressed 
down  by  means  of  a  soft  linen  cloth.  Perfect  adhesion  is 
brought  about  by  gently  pressing  the  photograph  down 
with  the  cloth.  The  picture  is  not  put  through  a  rolling- 
press,  but  allowed  to  dry  in  this  condition,  the  edges  of 
the  card  being  cleaned  from  gum  by  means  of  a  moist  rag. 

Should  the  colouring  show  any  lack  of  uniforniiiy  after- 
wards, this  may  be  easily  rectified  upon  the  finished 
picture. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XX. 
Wabhino   and  Acidifying   Piunts   before  Tonino. 

It  wiU  be  seen  u  the  loilowiug  chapter  that  Mr.  lieam 
refers  to  the  practice  of  immersing  prints  in  acetic  acid 
before  toning  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  custom  obtains 
almost  universally  in  America,  whilst  in  this  country  it  is 
comparatively  little  practised,  although  it  had  its  orij^in 
here.  About  fourteen  years  at^o,  soon  after  the  use  of  the 
alkaline  toning  bath  had  become  quite  general,  irregular 
mottled  toning,  called  mealiness,  was  a  common  trouble. 
Mr.  Fry,  if  wo  remember  rightly,  introduced  the  bath  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  previous  to  toning  as  a  remedy  which 
proved  efficient  for  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Heam's  practical  remarks  on  the  action  of  acetic 
aoid  are  excellent ;  but  ho  docs  not  seem  quite  clear  as  to 
the  theory  of  its  action.  It  in  reality  facilitates  the  toning; 
operations  instead  of  retarding  them,  whilst  chlorido  of 
sodium  would  have  the  opposite  action.  In  toning,  it  is 
necessary  that  chloride  of  gold  should  bo  decomposed,  so 
as  to  precipitate  the  gold  on  the  print.    The  chloride  of 


silver  and  free  chloride  of  sodium  resulting  from  the  nse 
of  the  ordinary  salt  bath  will  certainly  not  facilitate  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  whilst  acetate  of 
silver  by  double  decomposition,  and  acetic  acid  as  a 
reducing  agent,  will  both  aid  in  reducing  the  gold.  Uence 
the  value  of  the  acetic  acid  bath. 

"  Next  in  ordur  comes  the  washing*  of  the  prints 
although  in  many  galleries  the  acidifying  of  them  is  done 
first.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  best  to  place  the  prints 
first  in  the  acid  water  or  not,  and  there  are  many  photo- 
graphers that  believe  in  washing  them  first;  and  then, 
again,  there  are  many  that  believe  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
not  in  my  mind  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  but  for 
several  reasons  I  am  most  in  favour  of  washing  them 
first ;  and  so  I  will  commence  with  the  washing. 

"  It  was  supposed  by  many  photographers,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  the  washing  of  the  prints  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  time,  and  consequently  they  would  let  their 
prints  wash  half  an  hour  in  running  water,  moving  them 
occasionally  with  the  hands.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
however,  the  photographic  printers  have  found  out  that 
such  long  washing  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious  to 
the  prints  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  of  our  first- 
class  galleries,  this  preliminary  washing  is  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  way  we  should  advise  our  brother  printer 
to  wash  his  prints  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  a  half-sheet  dish — 
although  any  other,  if  large  enough,  would  do  as  well — and 
pour  into  it  lukewarm  water,  until  the  dish  is  about  one 
quarter  full.  Now  place  the  prints  in,  by  letting  a  few 
drop  out  of  your  left  hand  at  a  time  into  the  dish,  while, 
with  your  right,  you  gently  and  quickly  push  them  under 
the  water,  until  you  have  placed  the  whole  batch  of  prints 
in  the  batli.     Again,  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 

»*  I  have  recommended  to  let  a  few  (three  or  four)  drop 
from  the  hand  at  a  time  in  the  water,  because  beginners 
are  apt  get  some  of  the  prints  wet  (and  let  them  stay  in 
the  hand  for  some  time  in  that  condition  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  water),  if  they  were  to  take  them  from  the 

,  left  hand  with  the  right  one.  and  then  place  them  in  the 
water  as  they  might  want.     By  being  very  careful,  how- 

■  ever,  they  can  do  it.  The  ol>joction  to  getting  the  prints 
partly  wet  and  then  rtMuainin^  in  that  sUte,  even  for  a 
few  seconds  (say  ei<»ht  or  ton  si'concU),  before  they  are 
wholly  submerged  in  the  xvator,  is,  that  where  the  water 

i  has  touched  them,  they  will  turn  red ;  and  if  they  are  thus 

I  partly  wet  by  the  water,  then,  after  you  have  placed  them 
in  the  dish,  they  will  show  spots  redder  than  the  other 
parts  of  tho  prints,  which  will  Hometimes  be  very  trouble- 

'  some  in  the  succeeding  openitions.  After  the  whole  hatch 
of  prints  that  are  to  be  toned  are  placed  in  this  bath  of 
warm  water,  move  them  about  briskly  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  then  gently  pour  the  water  off  into  a  barrel, 
leaving  tlie  prints  to  lay  fiat  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Then  rinse  them  with  a  little  more  water,  and  pour  this 
also  into  the  barrel. 

**lhese  first  two  waters  we  save,  and  throw  down  the 
silver  in  them,  by  sprinkling  a  little  common  salt  in  the 
contents  of  the  barrel,  upon  the  addition  of  which  the 
silveii  in  the  solution  will  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  chloridu  of  silver.  Upon  adding  salt  to  the 
solution  it  will  turn  milky  ;  whereas,  before  it  was  added, 
the  solution  was  of  a  <*old  nlaty  colour.  When  this 
chloride  of  silver  i.4  thorou:;hly  deposited,  then  draw  off  the 
clear  water  by  either  a  syphon  or  a  faucet,  as  may  suit  the 
taste  of  the  printer. 

**  Before  taking  for  granted  that  the  silver  in  the  solution 
is  all  precipitated  becauno  yoa  have  previously  sprinkled 
salt  in  the  barrt>I,  the  solution  should  aijain  be  tested  by  a 
pinch  or  two  of  tMilt«  end  if  thero  is  no  more  precipitate, 
thub  the  Hilver  U  all  preripitiitrd,  and  the  liquid  can  bo 
drawn  oA  without  any  hut  her  dtOay.  When  yoo  have 
rinsed  tho  prints,  wnub  in  one  or  two  other  chaogrs  of 
water,  which  you  nei>il  not  r.av*',  and  then  they  are  r«a<ly  to 
I  be  placed  in  the  acidulated  w«iter.    Wlien  the  prints  are  in 
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the  first  change  of  water  the  washing  is  done  qaickly  by  pei'- 
mittiog  them  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  then  gently  pushing 
them  down  again  to  the  bottom.  The  prints  are  washed 
more  thoroughly  and  quickly  iu  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
The  time  required  to  do  the  above  washing,  after  the 
whole  batch  of  prints  are  placed  in  the  bath,  is  only  from 
five  to  ten  minutes. 

"  Now,  since  the  prints  are  sufficiently  wa«hed,  they  are 
ready  to  be  placed  into  the  acid  water;  but,  before  we  do 
BO,  we  will  pause  and  consider  for  a  fow  minutes  the  object 
of  doing  this. 

*'  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  printers,  and  in  fact  that 
is  the  general  opinion  at  the  present  day,  that  the  prints 
are  placed  in  this  bath  of  slightly  acid  wat'>r  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  making  them  red,  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  watch  the  toning,  and  also  to  tone  them  better.  Now 
this  is  partly  so,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  principal  object 
of  placing  them  in  the  bath,  as  we  will  presently  endeavour 
to  show. 

*^  If  our  only  object  in  placing  the  prints  in  this  bath  was 
to  make  them  simply  red,  why  should  we  not,  as  was  formerly 
done,  place  them  in  a  bath  of  salt  water,  and  thus  redden 
them,  as  it  will  do  the  work  as  quickly,  if  not  quicker,  than 
the  acetic  acid  does,  besiiles  being  very  much  cheaper? 

'*  The  answer  from  some  of  these  printers  may  be  that 
they  cannot  obtain  such  nice  tones  as  they  could  if  the 
prints  were  *  red  up  '  with  ac»^tic  acid  :  and,  if  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  evident  that  there  is  something  in  the  action  of  the 
acetic  acid  on  the  prints  that  renders  them  better  for  the 
toning  operation  than  the  action  of  the  salt  on  them  does  ? 

^'  The  action  of  the  salt  water  on  the  prints  converts  the 
remaining  silver  left  in  the  prints  after  washing  into  the 
pure  chloride  of  silver;  whereas  before,  part  of  the  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  prints  was  the  chloride,  albuminate,  and 
the  nitrattf,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  'that  the  salt  in 
the  paper,  when  it  is  floated  upon  the  positive  bath,  takes 
up  the  silver  it  needs,  and  forms  chloride  of  silver,'  which 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  light  than  the  nitrate,  *aod  the 
albumen  of  the  paper  takes  up  some,  and  forms  albuminate 
of  silver ;'  and,  besides  this,  '  there  is  seme  more  absorbed 
merely  mechanically,*  whigh  is  properly  the  nitrate.  (Our 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  tact  we  have  just  explained 
upon  reading,  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago,  the  action  of  the 
positive  bath  on  the  albumen  paper,  when  floated  upon  it, 
in  Dr.  Vogel's  Handbook  of  Photography), 

**Thus  you  see  that  all  of  the  silver  that  was  on  the 
Buifdoe  in  di£ferent  forms  is  now  reduced  to  the  same  form, 
viz.,  pure  chloride  oj  silver. 

**  Now  if  you  were  to  place  the  prints  in  a  very  diluted 
bath  of  acetic  acid  instead  of  salt,  tben  the  remaining  silver 
in  them  will  be  perfectly  converted  into  the  acetate  of  silver* 
if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  tbe  bath  long  enough  for 
the  acid  to  overcome  the  othef  natures  of  the  silver,  and  that 
is  why  I  havQ  below  recommended  the  prints  to  remain  in 
the  acid  water  ten  minutes,  for  the  acid  to  do  its  work  well ; 
and  that  is  also  the  reason  why  (if  the  prints  stick  together 
for  any  length  of  time),  even  if  they  have  once  been  wet  all 
over  with  the  acid  water,  the  prints  at  those  parts  where  they 
had  laid  close  together  will  not  be  properly  converted  into 
the  acetate  of  silver,  and  will  not  tone  well,  although  they 
may  not  have  changed  colour  any — i.e.,  those  parts  of  the 
prints  which  may  be  stuck  together  will  be  full  as  red  as 
tbe  rest  of  the  pxints,  and  thus  to  a  careless  eye  may  be  all 
right ;  but  in  the  toning  of  them,  the  printer  will  perhaps 
wonder  what  makes  some  of  them  tone  so  much  better  than 
others,  although  in  the  distribution  of  colour  on  the  surface 
they  seem  to  be  all  alike. 

"The  acetate  of  silver  is  worked  upon  better  by   the 

toning  solution  than  either  the  chloride  of  silver  or  the 

mixture  that  composed  the  silver  on  the  prints  before  they 

were  placed  in   the  acid  or  salt  water  (being  chloride, 

albuminate,  and  nitrate). 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  paper  having  been  famed,  there 
will  not  be  tny  difficulty  in  forming  acetate  of  silver,  as  would  be  the  case 
i£  only  free  niints  irere  present  in  the  prints.— £d.  Puoto.  Ifiws. 


*'  The  proof  of  the  above  can  be  observed  by  the  tonet  afl 
he  tones  the  prints  that  have  been  ^red  up  '  in  either  the 
salt  or  acid  water  ;  and  then  again  as  he  tones  those  which 
have  not  been  '  red  up  '  at  all,  but  simply  washed. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  young  beginner  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  prints  that  have  been  placed  in  tbe  salt 
water,  iu  lieu  of  the  acid  water,  will  tone  badly  in  the  toning 
baths,  for,  en  the  contrary,  they  will  tone  verj/  fairly^  as  the 
good  old-fashioned  tone  (good  if  it  is  old)  will  show ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  better  tones  cbjx.  be  obtained  with  the  use 
of  the  acid  water,  provided  the  conditions  are  alike.  An 
excellent  toner  may  take  prints  that  have  been  placed  in 
salt  water,  and  obtain  better  results  than  an  indifferent 
toner  would  with  prints  that  have  been  placed  in  acid 
water. 

'*The  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  required  is  just 
sufficient  to  properly  convert  the  remaining  silver  in  the 
prints  into  acetate  of  silver,  as  has  been  said  before,  and  no 
more.  I  une  generally  about  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  the 
gallon  of  lukewarm  water.  I  use  lukewarm  water  because 
it  will  more  quickly  do  the  work  required  than  cold  water. 

*'  In  Germany  and  England  glacial  acetic  acid  is  used  ; 
but  when  that  is  used,  only  the  slightest  quantity  is  re- 
quired, as  it  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  acetic  acid 
No.  8.  This  acid  (glacial  acetic)  is  not  used  at  all,  1  think,  in 
this  country,  and  when  the  acetic  No.  8  can  be  obtained  it 
had  better  be  used,  as  the  glacial  is  very  expensive,  more 
so  than  it  is  proportionally  stronger. 

"  When  you  commence  to  make  your  acid  bath,  place  the 
lukowarm  water  firet  in  the  dish  you  are  going  to  use,  and, 
after  measuring  out  the  quantity  of  the  acid  in  a  small  vial, 
pour  it  into  the  water  at  different  places,  and  then,  with 
your  hand,  stir  the  water  well  for  about  one  minute,  so  aa 
to  get  the  acid  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water.  Now 
place  the  prints  into  this  bath  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  t.  6.,  by  permit- 
ting two  or  three  to  fall  at  a  time  from  the  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  they  are  separated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

**'  When  you  have  placed  every  print  in  the  acid  water, 
then  keep  them  in  constant  motion  for  ten  minutes,  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned  (viz.,  that  the  silver  in  tbe  paper 
will  be  equally  converted  into  the  acetate  of  silver),  and 
then  pour  off  the  acid  water  and  save  it  (for  this  acid  water 
has  released  still  more  silver  from  the  prints),  and  then 
wash  the  prints  in  three  or  four  more  changes  of  water,  so 
as  to  remove  the  bad  smell  of  acetic  acid  from  them.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  prints  be  washed  well  after  acidifying 
them,  because,  if  the  superflous  acid  water  is  not  well  washed 
from  them,  fulsc,  deceiving  tones  will  be  obtained  in  the 
tuning  bath,  which  will  in  a  great  measure  be  destroyed  in 
the  further  operations  with  the  prints.  The  tone  will  be  a 
superficial  and  uneven  one.  Tbe  prints  are  finally  suffi- 
ciently washed  for  the  toning  operations  when,  upon 
smelling  them,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  vapour  of  the 
acetic  acid  given  forth." 


ART-CRITICISM. 

BY  W.  NEILSON.* 

Retouching. — By  "retouching,**  I  mean  painting  lights 
on  the  negative,  or  ''  modelling.*'  It  almost  seems  pre- 
sumption to  speak  against  it;  for  no  fashion  has  been 
more  prevalent  or  more  generally  admired  since  the 
graceful  crinoline  went  out  of  date.  It  has  even  been 
exalted  into  the  *' artistic  touch"  which  gives-  bril- 
liancy to  a  photograph ;  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the 
artistic  toucn  a  girl  gives  her  cheek  when  she  dresses  in 
the  highest  height  of  fashion,  and  becomes  brilliantly 
vulgarised.  It  is  but  common  humanity  to  inrmpathise 
with  the  next  generation  when  thev  shaU  see  the  general 
run  of  the  brilBant  '* retouches**  of  their  fathers  looking 
as  if  the  originaLs  had  been  touched  with  leprosy.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake. 

*  OoBfilnded  from  psgQ  134. 
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Art  U  not  to  be  juggled  with.  Trick  and  tinkering  of 
every  kind  is  alien  to  its  nature.  Every  art  is  complete  in 
itself ;  indebted  to  itself  alona  What  would  you  say  of 
the  painter  who  could  not  finish  his  picture  without  calling 
in  extraneous  aid,  wholly  apart  from  brush  and  pigments  V 
You  would  say  either  that  painting  is  an  incomplete  art — 
that  is,  no  art  at  all— or  that  the  painter  was  incompetent. 
In  like  dilemma,  the  photographer  who  resorts  to  the  brush 
casts  a  slur  either  on  himself  or  photography.  Either  the 
one  is  not  a  true  art,  or  the  other  is  not  a  true  artist. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  certainly  is  true ;  yet  re- 
touching beautifies  the  photograph.  To  this  I  would 
reply,  in  the  words  of  the  "Iron  Duke,"  when  George  IV., 
who  had  come  to  believe  that  he  led  the  charge  at 
Waterloo,  anpealed  at  a  dinner  party  to  the  Di&e  of 
Wellington  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  Duke  replied, 
'^  I  have  heard  your  Majesty  say  so  before." 

Photography,  like  every  other  art,  must  act  solely  by 
its  own  law,  having  its  own  idiocrasy  or  peculiar  consti- 
tution, according  to  which  it  can  render  every  suitable 
requirement  of  hght  and  shade.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt ; 
but  difficulty  is  the  boast  of  art  and  test  of  the  artist  Pho- 
tography should  not  imitate  the  effects  of  painting  or  chalk 
drawing.  To  imitate  is  to  confess  want  of  originality — the 
resource  of  incompetence.  Photography,  as  different  from 
other  modes  of  representation,  should  be  true  to  itself,  and 
give  its  pictures  wholly,  according  to  its  own  idiocracy,  in 
.  a  subdued  tone  of  graduated  lights  and  shades,  in  which 
alone  its  charm  conaists.  It  should  work,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  minor  key.  If  a  painting  may  be  compared  to  the 
effects  of  a  sunlit  view,  photography  may  rather  be  com- 
pared to  the  effects  of  a  moonlit  view.  Take  away  from 
It  this  difference  from  oth^r  modes  of  representation,  its 
subdued  rendering,  and  you  leave — ^what?  Brilliancy, 
which,  translated  into  the  vulgar  language,  means 
"  chalkiness." 

I  object,  then,  to  retouching : — 1.  Because  by  imitating 
the  high  lights  of  painting  it  departs  from  the  idiocracy  of 
photography.  2.  Because  introducing  a  high  light  de- 
stroys the  subdued  effect  of  the  graduated  scale  of  shades 
peculiar  to  photography.  3.  Because  it  destroys  the  tex- 
ture, always  producing  more  or  less  of  a  chalky  or  woolly 
effect.  4.  Because  it  interferes  with  the  likenes^s.  If  we 
could  have  a  photomph  of  Shakespeare,  would  you  wish 
it  to  be  retouched.  No.  And  why?  Just  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  likeness.  Every  man  should  be  repre- 
sented as  what  he  is,  and  not  what  the  retoucher  thinks 
he  should  be ;  unless  the  man,  aspiring  to  the  beau  idealy 
\b  content  to  be  turned  out  as  an  ideal  beau. 

But  it  may  be  said  there  are  great  authorities  in  favour 
of  retouching.  Great  authorities  are  not  always  infallible, 
especially  if  from  some  peculiarity  of  taste,  or  wish  to  suit 
the  public  taste,  they  load  their  pictures  with  the  flashy 
detaus  o  fomiture  and  millinery,  so  that  their  pictures 
might  almost  be  called  an  exhibition  of  the  same,  with  a 
figure  into  the  barffsin. 

But  if  the  truth  uat  photography,  as  an  art,  should  rely 
on  itself  alone  requires  an  authority,  1  name  O.  G. 
Bejlander.  Requiring  no  adventiUous  aids,  and  scorning 
meretricious  effeots,^  he  relied  on  his  art  alone ;  and,  with 
admirable  taste,  his  innumerable  and  widely-differing 
compositions  are  pervaded  with  the  simplicitv  of  excellence 
which  ever  ehanicterises  true  genius.  When  the  taste 
that  rejoices  in  the  brush  has  passed  away  he  will  bo 
regardM  as  pre-eminently  the  first  photographic  artist  of 
bis  day.  If  ever  photographer  stood  on  the  nigher  plat- 
form he  is  the  man.    Latterly  Rejlander  never  retouched. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  not  intended  to  bear  upon 

SrofoBsional  photographers,  may  of  whom,  I  know,  have  to 
0  what  they  dislike  in  order  to  please  their  customers. 
T^ado,  as  well  as  art,  has  its  prerogativo— *^  Who  live  to 
•  please  must  please  to  Hve.*'  But  amateurs,  at  least,  are 
fisempn.  We  know  that  there  are  men  among  them  of 
ta^to  M  well  M  skill ;  >Bd  it  is  for  them  especially— if  they 
can   fongQ  ths  sassy  qfOqukrity  that  is  acquired  by  a  few 


dabs  of  the  brush— to  rely  upon  their  art,  and  show  the 
subdued  style  of  beauty  peculiar  to  photography,  without 
which  it  has  no  pretence  to  be  called  an  art  Already 
there  are  prophetic  signs.  I  am  told  that  in  Germany  a 
reaction  is  taking  place,  and  that  retouching  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  **  dodge,"  unworthy  of  any  man 
who  has  the  capabilities  of  an  artist. 

Life-size  headi.—^\i,  Crawshay  has  rendered  great  ser- 
vice in  calling  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  lens. 
Not  having  seen  the  pictures  which  gained  his  prizes,  I 
can  merely  say  that  I  believe  the  judges  were  conscientious 
in  their  verdict,  and  that  the  pictures  are  excellent,  even 
making  allowance  for  the  touch  of  the  fashionable  brush. 
That  life-sized  heads  should  be  confined  to  the  portrait 
painter  I  think  can  be  proved  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  art.  But,  passing  that,  there  are  two  difficulties 
in  taking  direct  life  size  heads.  The  one  is  that  few  skins 
can  stand  the  near  scrutiny  of  the  lens  without  leaving  on 
the  negative  many  unseemly  spots.  Skins  that  show  no 
freckles  to  the  eye  often  do  so  to  the  lens.  The  other 
difficulty  lies  in  the  point  of  the  nose.  This  very  pro- 
minent feature  is  very  apt  to  have,  whether  it  be  curved 
downwards  or  upwards,  a  prolongation  at  the  point,  as  if 
nature  intended  humanity  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  which  it 
very  often  is.  In  most  positions  of  the  head  this  nasal 
knob  perks  itself  unduly  into  the  light,  which,  falling  at 
a  certain  angle,  becomes  reflected  or  deflected  with  an 
amount  of  i^are  that  causes  exaggeration  in  the  negative. 
For  the  same  reason,  though  the  hand  be  in  perfect  focus, 
the  glaring  fingers  come  out  enlarged.  This  happens  in 
small  photographs  also.  Of  course  there  will  be  distortion 
if  the  focus  of  the  lens  be  too  short  for  the  occasion. 

As  somewhat  in  illustration  I  have  laid  before  yon  three 
of  the  pictures  I  sent  to  the  exhibiti}n.  As  they  were 
neither  retouched  nor  touched  they  would,  of  course,  look 
flat  and  dull  beside  those  made  brilliant  with  the  '*  artistic 
touch.'*  Since  the  exhibition  the  print  of  the  large  head 
has  had  the  spots  on  cheek  and  forehead  touched,  giving  it 
a  more  finished  look.  Several  artists  have  seen  it,  and 
found  the  drawing  correct,  save  a  slight  width  at  the  nasal 
knob.  They  also  agreed  that  it  has  a  richness  of  effect  not 
found  in  enlargements,  which  are,  more  or  less,  either 
chalky  or  flat.  The  two  five-inch  heads  have  not  been 
touched.  I  have  attempted  in  them  to  illustrate  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  subcmed  tone  proper  to  photographv, 
wholly  differing  from  the  effects  of  painting  and  chalk 
drawing.  The  one  is  delicately  lighted  to  show  the  texture 
of  the  face ;  the  other  shows  the  texture  of  the  hands, 
a  part  that  is  apt  to  be  defective  in  photographs.  I  asked 
the  artists  I  have  alluded  to  if  the  heads  would  be  improved 
by  heightening  the  lights.  The  reply  was.  No !  Indeed 
every  artist  I  have  talked  with  speaks  of  retouching  with 
abhorrence. 

In  expressing  opinions  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  one  is 
apt  to  appear  to  dogmatize.  If  I  have  done  so  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  any  artists  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  on  the  subject  have  substantially 
agreed  with  what  hs^  been  adTancecL 

In  concluding,  I  am  aware  an  opponent  might  say,  **  Too 
have,  for  the  most  part,  merely  expressed  opinionf  with- 
out meeting  objections  which  might  be  brought  against 
them.  Mv  reply  woald  be,  '*  I  grant  it,  sir.  One^  can*t 
do  everything  in  half-an-hour.  I  have  merely  tried  to 
shunt  you  on  to  my  line  ;  and  it  will  do  yon  no  harm  to 
look  at  things  from  that  point  of  view,  and  indulge  in  a 
little  contemplation  without  partiality,  and,  if  posstblSy 
without  prejudice/* 

THE  ART  OF  POPULAR  ILLUSTRA1TON. 

BT  HEKRY  BLACKBCRK.* 

Would  it,  then,  be  too  much  to  ask  of  thoss  who  cal«r 

for  and  really  oreata  the  public  taste,  that  they  should 

give  us  one  of  two  things,  or  rather  two  thiagSi  in  oar 

ilinstrated  newipapsn,  lbs  real  and  thoidaalf 
ex-  -  ..^-^- j^^ 
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1.  Pictorial  records  of  events  in  the  aimplest  and  truest 
manner  possible. 

2.  Pictures  of  the  very  highest  class  that  can  bo  pro- 
duced on  wood,  and  prioted  with  the  type. 

If  I  were  pressed  for  examples  of  excellence  in  each 
division  as  issuing  from  the  press  to-day,  it  would  be 
difficult,  and  might  seem,  invidious,  to  select  them.  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  making  a  sketch 
on  a  cigarette  paper  as  he  walks  to  prison  between  two 
gem  (rannes.  ready  to  smoke  or  to  swallow  it  on  an  emer- 
gency, is  a  good  picture  of  artistic  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion; but  speaking  generally,  1  would  say  that,  in  the 
first  dividon— I.e.,  **  the  real*'— some  of  the  best  sketches 
from  the  seat  of  war  have  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News^  and  in  the  Monde  Illustre,  published  in  Paris. 
They  do  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  asked  for,  and  even 
they  sometimes  lack  the  simplicity  and  decision  of  touch 
irhich  we  hope  to  attain  by  training. 

Ill  the  second  division,  "the  ideal,"  the  public  need  not 
he  reminded  that  the  Graphic  uewspiper  is  producing 
work  of  a  higher  artistic  order  than  anything  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  newspapers.  The  illustrations  by 
Small,  C.  Green,  Herkomer,  H.  AUingham,  and  others, 
which  have  appeared  lately,  reach,  I  believe,  both  in 
drawing  and  engraving,,  in  composition,  colour,  and  in  all 
technical  qualities,  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  yet 
achieved,  in  this  branch  of  illustration  there  is  legiti- 
mate scope  for  both  artist  and  engraver ;  but  it  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  taste  how  far  events  of  the  day  should  be  treated 
imaginatively,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  accident  on  the 
Matterhorn,  depicted  by  Dor^,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Cospalrickj  by  Durand.  Some  will  think  that  such  scenes 
should  be  left  to  the  historian,  be  he  painter  or  man  of 
letters.  In  illustrations  to  novels  and  tales  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  there  is  often  more  thought  given  to  pro- 
ducing a  work  of  art  than  to  illustrating  the  text.  The 
result  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  public,  but  it  is 
scarcely  illustration  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Portraits,  although  they  have  been  well  described  as  the 
"  ideal  biography  of  the  man,"  belong  to  the  Prst  division, 
the  real,  and  in  no  brancb  of  illustration  do  our  news- 
papers more  legitimately  excel.''  The  portraits  of  Dr. 
Manning,  and  of  Carlyle,  which  have  appeared  lately,  are 
remarkable  examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  both 
in  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood,  for  the  weekly  press. 

Here,. then,  are  two  opposite  methods  of  illustration, 
vhich  only  require  to  be  kept  distinct,  eacli  in  its  own 
place,  and  our  inte]^e8t  in  them  would  be  doubled.  We 
ask  first  for  a  record  of  news,  and  then  for  a  picture- 
gallery,  and  to  know,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  which  is 
irtiich." 

In  the  illustration  of  books,  I  would  remark  generally 
that  the  present  fashion  of  drawing  and  engraving  is  too 
elaborate,  the  cost  of  which  discourages  publishers,  and 
deprives  the  public  often  of  what  it  would  care  to  see. 
Instances  of  this  occur  every  day.  I  saw  lately  the  author 
of  a  book  of  travel  and  exploration  lay  before  his  pub- 
lishers a  collection  of  sketches,  photographs,  and  the  like, 
>\  hich  he  had  taken  years  to  collect.  To  have  seen  these, 
or  most  of  them,  presented  in  the  form  in  his  book,  would 
have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 
But  the  publisher  was  wise,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  out  of  some  fifty  of  the  most  important  subjects  he 
selected  ten,  and  had  them  drawn  and  engraved  in  the  best 
drawing-room  manner.  The  book  is  a  success  financially, 
and  everybody  is  satisfied  excepting  the  author  himself, 
wbo  knows  that  perhaps  half  the  interest  of  that  book 
lies  in  a  drawer  in  his  own  chamber — waiting  for  the 
.  mtllennium ! 

Next,  as  to  the  processes  for  reproducing  drawings, 
especially  those  adapted  for  the  fac-simile  reproduction  of 
sketches.  During  the  past  few  years  so  many  processei 
have  been  put  forward  for  producing  drawings  m  relief, 
for  printing  with  the  type,  that  it  has  become  a  business 
in  itMtf  to  test  and  imaeratand  them.    First|  as  to  wood ' 


engraving.  1  need  not  tell  the  practical  part  of  my 
audience  that  on  the  10th  of  March,  1875,  the  best  known 
process  is  wood  engraving ;  at  least,  it  is  the  best  for 
fac-simile  reproduction  of  drawings,  as  at  present  under- 
stood in  England,  whether  they  be  made  direct  upon  the 
wood  or  transmitted  by  photography.  There  is  no  process 
in  relief  which  has  the  same  certainty,  which  gives  the 
same  colour  and  brightness,  and  by  which  gradation  of 
touch  can  be  more  truly  rendered.  Nobody  knows,  nobody 
ever  will  know,  how  much  the  engraver  has  done  for  the 
artist.  "  For  good  or  for  evil,"  it  may  be  said ;  but  I  am 
thinking  now  only  of  the  good — of  occasions  when  the 
engraver  has  to  interpret  the  artist's  meaning,  and  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  to  come  to  the  rescue  and 
perfect  imperfect  work.  The  artist  who  draws  for  repro- 
duction by  chemical  and  mechanical  means  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  cannot  say  to  tHe  acid,  *^Make 
these  lines  a  little  sharper,"  or  to  the  sun's  rays,  **  Give  a 
little  more  light ;"  and  so,  as  we  cannot  always  have  good 
wood  engraving,  as  it  is  not  always  cheap  enough  or  xapid 
enough  for  our  needs,  we  endeavour  to  draw  in  positive 
black  lines  exactly  what  we  want  reproduced,  either  a 
sketch  in  line  or  a  diagram,  or  a  more  finished  drawing, 
with  tints  obtained  als  in  steel  engraving,  and  resort  to 
one  of  the  photographic  processes  by  which  a  stereo  block 
can  be  produced,  if  necessary,  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

A  wonderful  and  startling  invention  is  here,  worthy  of  a 
land  of  enchantment,  which,  without  labour,  with  littie 
more  than  a  wave  of  the  hand,  transfixes  the  written  thought, 
and  turns  it  into  a  monument ;  by  which  the  most  delicate 
and  hasty  stroke  of  the  pen  is  not  merely  recorded  in  fac- 
simile for  the  eye  to  decipher,  but  it  is  brought  out  in 
sharp  relief,  as  bold  and  strong  as  if  hewn  out  of  a  rock.* 
Here  is  an  argument  for  doin^  ^*  the  best  and  truest  work 
we  can,"  a  process  that  renders  indestructible — so  indestruc- 
tible that  nothing  short  of  cremation  would  get  rid  of  it — 
every  line  that  we  put  upon  paper :  an  argument  for 
learning,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  touch  and  method 
best  adapted  for  photographic  reproduction  hf  the  press. 
As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  photographic 
relief  processf^s,  that  must  be  decided  by  experts.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  may  say  that  there  are  six  or  seven  now 
in  use,  each  of  which  is,  I  am  informed,  the  best,  and 
several  of  which  I  know  to  be  applicable  to  cylinder 
machines  in  the  same  manner  as  a  metal  cast  from  a  wood 
block.  Improvements  in  these  processes  are  being  made 
so  rapidly  that  what  was  best  yesterday  will  not  be  the 
best  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  such  importance 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  special  evening 
to  its  consideration. 

In  answer  to  the  question — perhaps  on  many  li^s 
to-night— ^^  Has  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  artistic 
result  been  produced  by  these  relief  processes?"  I  answer 
emphatically,  '*  Yes ;"  and  that  the  results  obtainable  are, 
as  yet,  only  half  revealed.  Drawings  reproduced  in  relief 
by  photographic  processes  differ  curiously  from  each  other, 
and  all,  of  course,  differ  widely  from  wood  engraving, 
which  is  never  in  absolute  facsimile.  As  adjuncts  to,  but 
not  as  substitutes  for,  wood  engraving,  the  processes  have 
great  value,  both  in  time  and  economy,  and  the  results 
give  us  sometimes  a  quality  of  work  which,  for  technical 
reasons,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  graver — a  quality 
for  which  there  is  no  other  word  than  artistic.  Some  of 
the  blocks  are  deficient  in  relief,  and  in  the  bearing  up  of 
the  fine  lines ;  but  some  have  answered  admirably,  and 
have  had  as  many  as  100,000  impressions  printed  from 
them.  The  specimens  put  forward  by  the  promoters  of 
the  photo-relief  processes  are  very  unequal ;  some  are  very 
gooa,  and  some,  1  must  admit,  are  very  bad  indeed.  They 
say,  "  Give  us  good  work,  and  we  can  reproduce  it;"  but 
they  want  something  more  than  this  ;  they  want  drawings 
that  will  bear  being  reproduced  mechanically ;  they  want 
something,  in  fact,  which,  for  want  of  practice,  few  artiste 
are  able  to  give. 

(2o  oe  continued,) 
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the  ale  it  is  important  to'obserye :  it  should  never  be  mixed 
with  albumen  solution  until  immediately  before  use,  and 
any  remaining  over  should  be  thrown  away,  as  its  use 
would  only  issue  in  uncertainty  and  probable  failure.  The 
reason  is  simple :  if  the  solutions  are  suffered  to  stand  for 
a  time  after  being  mixed,  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  the 
reaction  between  the  tannin  in  the  ale  and  the  albumen, 
and  two  elements  in  the  success  of  the  process,  tannin 
and  albumen,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  eliminated  from  the 
preservative. 

The  mode  of  modifying  the  physical  condition  of  the 
collodion  by  the  addition  of  water,  described  bv  Captain 
Abney,  is  important.    The  method  is  a  very  old  one,  but 
it  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.    In  most  dry  pro- 
cesses it  is  of  great  value,  and  also  frequently  in  the  wet 
process.     A  dozen  years    or   more    ago   Mr.   Window 
described  in    the  Photographic   News   a   dry  process 
without  preservative,  yielding  very  sensitive  and  certain 
plates.    An  importjoit  element  in  the  success  of  the  pro- 
cess consisted  in  adding  water  to  the  collodion  to  the 
Utmost  point  possible,  without  rendering  the  collodion 
g^tiuous  and  its  film  reticulated.    Many  persons  tried  the 
process  and  failed,  and  in  every  case  where  we  could  trace 
the  operations  we  found  that  the  process  of  watering  the 
colloaion  had  been  neglected  as  unimportant  and  trouble- 
some.   In  working  large  plates  by  the  wet  process,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  this  treatment  of  the  collodion  is 
most  valuable.      >Vlien,  owing  to  the  horny  repellent 
character  of  the  film,  matt  silver  stains  are  troublesome, 
watering  the  collodion  judiciously  is  an  almost  certain 
cure.    The  procedure  is  one,   liowever,  which  requires 
care  and  juagment.    The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  portion  of 
the  collodion  to  be  treated,  adding  distilled  water  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  drops  to  each  ounce  at  a  time,  shaking 
well,  and  then,  after  allowing  the  bottle  to  stand  for  a 
time,  trying  a  plate.     When  the  extreme^  verge  has  been 
reached,  and  crapiness  begins  to  be  apparent,  a  little  of 
the  unwatered  sample  may  be  added  .to  restore  working 
conditions  and  get  rid  of  crapinesii.      There    are    two 
different  defects  produced  by  too  much  water  not  always 
present  together.    The  most  common  is  the  production  of 
a  reticulated,  crapy  film.      This  is  easily  removed  by 
adding  a  little  untreated  collodion.    The  other  defect  is 
an  irregular  glutinous  consistency,  giving  an  irregular, 
lumpy  film.    This  is  not  always  got  rid  of  at  once  on 
adding  more  untreated  collodion.    When  once  it  is  pro* 
duced,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  addition  of  much 
fresh  collodion  is  not  remedial    Time  alone,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fresh  collodion,  will  effect  a  cure. 

In  the  albumen -beer  process.  Captain  Abney  finds  Ihe 
watered  collodion  invaluable.  It  will  readilv  be  seen  tliat 
such  collodion  should  be  valuable  in  all  dry  processes. 
The  film  prepared  with  such  collodion  is  mach  more  per- 
meable by  water  than  a  film  from  unsophistocated 
collodion,  and,  consequently,  much  more  readily  permits 
the  removal  of  free  mtrate  of  silver  by  washing.  It  also 
permits  the  ready  permeation  of  the  preservative  and  sen- 
sitizer— a  condition  manifestly  of  value ;  and  it  receives 
and  absorbs  the  aqueous  solutions  used  in  developing 
casilv,  so  making  the  process  of  development  almos 
rapid  and  easy  as  that  of  a  wet  plate. 


THE  ALBUMEN-BEER  PROCESS. 

• 

The  testimony  borne  by  Captain  Abney  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  Albumen-beer  Process,  and  the  sensitiveness  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  plates  under  circumstances  of  special 
importance,  must  invest  the  subject  with  unusual  interest 
to  all  dry-plate  workers.  We  have  already  published 
copious  details  of  the  process,  and  we  give  to-day  the 
resume  of  the  operations  used  in  the  Transit  plates.  To 
the  full  statements  thus  laid  before  photographers  we  are 
enabled  to  add  a  few  further  hints  ot  value,  obtained  from 
Captain  Abney  in  response  to  questions  which  arose  to 
our  mind  after  hearing  his  paper  and  examining  the  very 
fine  quality  of  the  negatives  the  process  presents. 

First,  as  regards  the  albumen.  In  Captain  Abney*s  ex- 
perience, dried  albumen  answered  in  every  respect  as 
perfectly  as  albumen  from  fresh  eggs ;  and  in  view  of  the 
excellence,  convenience,  and  economy  of  this  preparation, 
he  expressed  a  conviction  that  it  might  with  advantage 
supersede  fresh  eggs  in  the  majority  of  photographic  appli- 
cations, llie  primary  difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  samples  of  dried  albumen  vary,  some 
being  perfectly  soluble,  whilst  other  dissolve  less  freely,  and 
leave  some  insoluble  residue,  a  fact  which  at  once  introduces 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Captain 
Abney,  in  his  paper  of  Egyptian  experiences  read  before 
the  Society,  refers  to  a  sample  from  one  maker  as  alwavs 
dissolving  perfectly.  This  sample,  we  ascertained  in  the 
interests  of  our  readers,  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Pall  MalL  It  dissolves  perfectly  in  cold  water  in  a  few 
minutes,  fifty  grains  of  it  in  one  ounce  of  water  furnish- 
ing, in  Captain  Abuey's  experience,  a  solution  equivalent 
in  all  respects  to  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg.  According  to 
the  instructions  of  the  maker,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
seventy-five  grains  per  ounce  should  be  used  to  produce  a 
solution  equivalent  to  white  of  egg ;  but  Captain  Abney 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  fifty  grains. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  enquiry  which  has  reached  us 
as  regards  this  process  has  had  reference  to  the  quality  of 
the  ale  used.  Captain  Abney^s  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is:  *^Any  ale,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  used 
many  kinds  with  good  results,  but  we  use,  by  preference, 
Tennant*s  ale."  A  good  pale  ale,  moderately  rich  in 
malt  and  hops,  is  always  found  to  answer  well.  An 
important  point,  however,  requires  attention.  When 
it  IS  least  fit  for  drinking — that  is,  when  it  is  quite  flat — it 
is  best  suited  for  use  in  photography.  Captain  Abncv 
found  it  necessary,  with  bottled  ale  especially,  and  with 
draft  ale  if  it  were  at  all  brisk,  to  allow  it  to  stand  some 
hours  in  th  open  vessel,  sometimes  heating  gently,  in  order 
that  idl  the  carbonic  acid  should  escape,  otherwise  this, 

when  brought  into  contact  with  the  ammonist  wonld  form   ^  ^  „    _. 

carbonate  of  ammonia.     Anothea  point  in  connection  with  (     The  following  method,  gimen  in  the  same  joomal  aa  tlic 


ENAMELLED  OR  "GLACE"  PHOTOGRAPIia 
The  enamelled  surface  for  portraits  appears  to  be  the  rage 
amongst  American  photographers  at  present.  A  snbstitatc 
is  proposed  iu  the  Photographic  limes  in  the  use  of  what 
is  termed  *^  diamond  glossy"  paper  and  collodio-chlorida 
of  silver.  The  paper  in  question  appears  to  be  ihe  same 
as  ordinary  glazed  or  enamelled  paper  produced  by  means 
of  a  pi^ent  and  a  glazing  process.  We  have  frequently 
used  It  for  coUodio-chloride  printing  with  great  advantage. 
It  gives  a  fine  surface  ana  great  delicacy  in  rendering 
every  detail  in  the  negative. 
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mode  employed  in  Frederick's  studio  (one  of  the  first 
portrait  establishments  in  !New  Tork),  may  afiPord  good 
hints  to  those  who  haye  not  yet  succeeded  in  producing 
enamelled  surfaces  satisfactorily. 

^'Have  your  glass  free  from  bubbles  and  scratches — 
plate  glass,  size  about  5^  by  7^  inches  for  cabinets.  Clean 
well,  and  run  a  little  streak  of  gum  around  the  edges. 
This  precaution  must  be  taken,  or  else  the  picture  will 
leaye  the  glass  before  it  should  do  so.  When  the  gum  is 
dry,  it  is  ready  for  the  collodion. 

Collodion. — Ether,  alcohol,  glycerine,  cotton.     Coat  the 
plate  with  this,  and  set  away  to  dry :  half  an  hour  will  be 
enough. 
Gelatine  No,  1. — Best  French  gelatine       ...     1  ounce 

Water         12  ounces 

Let  the  gelatine  soak  in  the  water  twelve  hour.^,  then  heat 
either  by  sand-bath  or  glue-pot  principle;  never  let  the 
heat  be  over  130°  Fahrenheit  or  under  115®.      Place  in 
the  solution,  one  by  one,  the  pictures  which  you  wish  to 
enamel.     Take  your    collodionized  glass  and    warm   it 
slightly  on  the  back  ;  then  take  a  picture  from  the  gelatine 
solution  and  lay  it  carefully  on  the  glass,  face  down ;  rub 
the  back  lightly  with  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel,  in  order  to 
remove  the  surplus  gelatine  on  back  and  between  the  glass 
and  picture.      Let  the  surplus  thus  removed  run  into 
another  dish,  then  lay  the  glass  down  flat,  and  keep  on 
until  all  the  pictures  are  thus  placed,  and  let  them  remain 
half  an  hour ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the  next  process. 
Gelatine  No.  2. — Gelatine  same  quality     ...     2  ounces 

If  aMrr         ...  ...  ...     o      ,, 

Soak  in  this  solution  the  cardboards  for  backing  from  five 
minutes  upwards,  and  mount  on  back  of  pictures,  in  the 
same  manner  that  pictures  were  placed.  These  mounts 
should  be  thin  enough  to  allow  of  two  thicknesses  being 
placed ;  then  put  the  glass  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
more  in  a  dry  place ;  the  longer  they  remain  up  to  a  cestain 
time  the  finer  the  gloss  ;  they  are  then  ready  for  cutting  • 
in  doing  which,  be  sure  to  cut  inside  of  the  gum  which  ia 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  for  holding  down  the 
picture.  Be  sure  not  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  get  over- 
heated, as  this  destroys  the  whole  process.  Also  be  sure 
to  slightly  warm  the  glass  before  placing  the  picture  on 
it,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  dampness.  Don't  heat  too 
much,  as  this  will  ininre  the  collodion  film. 

'^The  collodion  may  be  varied  according  to  atmosphere  ; 
if  a  dry  atmosphere,  use  more  alcohol. and  less  cotton. 
The  finer  the  surface  of  your  first  backing-board  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  picture,  the  finer  the  result, 
^ilie  gelatine  solution  should  be  strained  when  first  made, 
then  allowed  to  cool,  then  re- heated  before  using.  The 
process  of  straining  or  filtering  produces  small  bubbles, 
which  only  disappear  by  cooUng  the  solution.  Never 
strain  or  filter  it  unless  actually  necessary  to  get  out 
specks  or  dirt.  The  small  card  pictures  need  only  one 
tnicknesa  of  cardboard  for  backing." 


first,  impure  chemicals,  and  an  inharmonious  adaptation  of 
the  solutions  to  each  other ;  too  new  a  cadmium  collodion  ; 
too  alkaline  a  bath,  or  a  nearly  neutral  one.  A  neutral  bath, 
if  impure,  gives  great  contrast,  and  hazy  or  foggy  effects  ; 
acid  here  will  give  softness,  if  used  in  proper  proportion, 
and  merely  to  neutralize  or  slightly  acidify.  Ii  a  slightly 
acid  condition  does  not  remedy  the  fault,  the  bath  should 
be  purified  by  neutralizing,  and  subjected  to  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash  and  light  trea  tment,  or  light  simply,  as 
preferred.  The  causes  that  operate  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  produce  softness,  are  given  inferentialiy,  or 
suggested,  in  each  case  of  excessive  contrast.  1  will 
briefly  enumerate  a  few. 

**  First — decrease  the  proportion  of  acid  in  one  or  all  of 
the  solutions.  Second — Long  exposure.  Third — Certain 
positions  of  the  subject,  and  direction  of  light  upon  the 
same.  Fourth — A  quiet  plate  during  development. 
Fifth— A  copious  use  of  developer,  which  produces  soft- 
ness by  washing  the  silver  off  the  plate.  Sixth — ^Long 
setting  ot  the  collodion  film,  and  long  immersion  in  the 
bath.  Seventh — An  increase  of  the  per  cent,  of  iion 
in  the  developer.  Eighth — Alcohol  in  the  developer, 
which  gives  soitness  as  well  as  flowing  properties.^*        ' 


SOFTNESS  AND  INTENSITY. 

The  Western  Photoaraphic  News  (Chicago)  gives*  the 
following  r&nme  of  me  conditions  which  produce  intensity 
and  contrast  in  negatives : — 

*^  The  normal  conditions  that  produce  contrast,  chemi- 
cally are,  first,  an  increase  of  the  per  cent,  of  acid  in  any 
of  the  solutions :  second,  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  collodion, 
which  may  be  classed  as  an  acid,  as  it  produces  a  vigorous 
add  in  the  bath ;  third,  short  exposure  is  a  well-known 
method  ;  fourth,  certain  positions  of  the  model,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  light  and  camera  during  exposure ;  fifth,  motion 
of  the  plate  during  development ;  sixth,  short  setting  of  the 
coUodion  film ;  seventh,  short  immersion  of  plates  in  bath ; 
eight,  under  certain  conditions,  strength  of  the  solutions. 
This  has  been  relied  on  too  much,  as  it  is  one  of  the  lesser 
causes  of  this  effect,  and  then  only  conditionally  true. 
Some  of  the  abnormal  tonditions  of  excessive  contrast  are, 


"  LOOK  OUT  FOR  YOUR  EYES." 

BY  H.   BKUYERE. 

Attention  is  again  being  called  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  operating  room,  and,  despite  the  reiterated  warnings 
against  the  use  of  cyanide,  its  convenience,  safeness  (as 
regards  the  staldlity  of  negative),  and  quickness  of  result, 
will  never  banish  its  employment  whilst  hypo  is  the  only 
substitute.  Ether  and  alcohol  have  both  had  their  share 
of  chemical  abuse — no  doubt  well  merited — ^but  the  ills 
springing  from  focussing  by  the  eyes  seem  totally  to  have 
escaped  general  criticism.  Perhaps  the  following  argu- 
ment may  direct  more  attention  to  this  neglected  portion 
of  human  economy. 

The  easy  focus  of  the  eye  is  from  nine  to  eleven  inches, 
varying  according  to  physique,  on  the  same  principle  that, 
although  we  are  all  generally  formed  alike,  particularities 
make  one  tall,  another  short ;  one  stout,  others  slim.  This 
will  also  apply  to  the  slightiy  varying  focus  of  the  eyes, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  will  be  called  the 
**  normal  focus." 

If  a  piece  of  printed  matter  be  placed  at  this  distance 
(normal  focus)  from  the  eyes,  and  both  eye  and  hand 
instinctively  hit  the  distance,  the  eyes  feel  easy,  unre- 
strained. Direct  the  eyes  a  few  yards  beyond  the  normal 
point,  still  the  sight  is  easy.  Direct  the  gaze  to  the 
distant  stars,  no  unnatural  effort  seems  to  arise  in  their 
viewing.  Try  the  converse ;  at  the  distance  of  normal 
sight  place  the  printed  matter ;  then  gradually  advance  it 
towards  the  nose:  every  inch  of  advance  increases  the 
feeling  of  tmcomfortableness,  till  the  nerves  are  absolutely 
painful  in  their  tenison,  and  quite  a  feeling  of  relief  ensues 
when  the  sight  returns  to  its  normal  point.  This 
experiment  is  adduced  to  show  that  nature  has  given 
illimitable  sight  beyond  the  '*  normal  focus,"  but  the 
power  of  seeing  within  this  focus  rapidly  diminishes. 

The  photographer  is  placed  in  the  latter  condition  who, 
to  distinctly  view  the  camera  image,  has  to  place  his 
eyes  far  within  this  ^*  normal  point,"  and,  by  a  curious 
anomaly,  has  to  ignore  the  laws  concerning  his  own  sight 
to  codForm  to  others  governing  the  distinct  vision  of 
small  bodies.  Although  the  eyes  in  the  end  adapt 
themselves  to  this  new  order  of  vision,  still  the 
penalty  must  be  paid  in  impaired  vision,  in  seeking  to 
force  an  unnatural  power  on  the  eyes,  viz.,  making  them-  a 
microscope ;  and  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  when 
focussing  a  carte  portrait  may  truly  come  under  that 
denpmination. 

Two  circumstances  prevent  the  immediate  perception  of 
this  accruing  evil.    F&stly,  during  the  bloom  of  early  life 
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the  phyBical  power  is  sufficient  to  mask  the  harm,  actin<f 
in  the  same  manner  respecting  any  other  bodily  excess. 
Secondly,  the  defect,  though  daily  happening,  is  so  incre 
mental  as  to  be  unperceivable,  and  is  only  felt  when 
declining  years,  and  that  peculiar  decadence  of  the  eye 
(areus  aemUs)  weakens  its  organization,  when  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  eyesight  is  found  to  he  in  greater  proportion 
than  years  or  the  change  alluded  to  would  warrant. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  none  the  less  sure  though  distant. 
«'  use  a  focusser."  The  usage  and  adjustment  of  this  well- 
known  instrument  would  be  but  a  platitude  to  describe, 
and  the  practice  of  a  large  and  rapid  business,  extending 
over  a  lengthened  period,  gives  an  cmboldment  to  the 
above  advice.  Without  wishing  to  make  an  invidious 
selection,  the  form  of  eye-piece  manufactured  by  Solomon, 
of  Ked  Lion  Square,  is  as  good  and  as  economical  as  any 
in  the  market.  One  thing  with  all  these  instruments  must 
be  insisted  upon :  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  y  clamping 
ring,"  for  without  it  the  constant  pressure  of  the  eyebrow 
will  little  by  little  derange  the  focus,  and  blame  might  be 
attached  to  the  performance  of  the  instrument,  due  only 
to  the  neglected  precautionary  measures  of  the  opera  tor. 


PRBNCa  CORRESPONDENCE. 
AiME  Girard's  Microscopic  Investigation  of  Paper 
Fibres — Boric  Acid  in  the  Dipping  Bath— Toning 
WITH  Acetate  of  Lead— The  French  Transit  of 
Venus  Observers — Photographic  Exhibitions. 
Monsieur  Aime  Girard  has  just  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  some  interesting  in- 
vestigations which  will  be  of  some  importance  to  photo- 
graphers. For  more  than  twenty-five  years  complaints 
have  been  made,  and  not  without  cause,  against  many 
paper  manufacturers,  concerning  the  material  produced  at 
their  factories,  the  quality  of  paper  made  by  the  best 
firms  being  sometimes  called  into  question.  The  reasons 
of  these  complaints  have  been  searched  for  far  and  wide, 
and  all  kinds  of  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  secure  an 
improved  product  by  modifying  the  raw  material  employed 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  M.  Aime  Gtrard  has  now 
taken  up  the  question  from  a  new  point  of  view,  making 
a  microscopic  study  of  the  vegetable  fibre  of  which  the 

Sulp  consists,  and  in  this  way  he  has  been  enabled  to 
etermine  the  precise  conditions  which  a  vegetable  fibre 
should  fulfil  in  order  to  produce  a  paper  of  first-class 
qualitv.  The  fibre  must  be  long  and  thin,  and  should  be 
capable  of  being  doubled  back  upon  itself  with  ease,  so 
that  the  paper  may  acquire  solidity  in  the  process  of  felting. 
The  tenacity  of  the  fibre,  upon  which  it  is  usual  to  lay 
such  great  stress,  is  only  of  secondary  importance,  it 
appears,  for  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is  torn,  the  fibres 
scarcely  ever  break,  but  escape  intact,  gliding  between  one 
another.  The  result  of  his  experiments  has  led  M.  Gir.ird 
to  divide  into  Ave  classes  the  different  materials  which 
serve  for  the  fabrication  of  paper,  and  these  he  thus 
defines: — 1.  Round  and  nervous  fibres.  In  this  class  there 
is  to  be  found  the  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp  only.  2.  Round 
an  \  smooth  fibres  slightly  nervous,  such  as  the  esparto 
grass,  jute,  pbormium,  hop,  and  sugar  cane.  8.  Fibro- 
collulose  matter.  In  this  clabs  there  is  only  one  material 
to  be  found :  the  pulp  produced  from  wheat  and  rye  straw. 
4.  Flat  fibres,  like  those  of  cotton,  or  such  as  are  extracted 
from  the  wood  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  bamboo  by  chemical 
means*  6.  Imperfect  raw  material.  This  is  obtained  from 
wood  by  mechanical  means,  and  does  not  consist  of  fibrons 
matter  at  all,  but  of  bundles  of  fibres  adhering  one  to  the 
other  without  any  elasticity  or  any  faculty  of  being  bent . 
Such  material  as  thisii|troduced  into  pulp  can  only  serve  to 
produce  a  very  imp^fect  paper.  In  the  course  of  his 
investigation  M.  Girard  was  not  content  to  examine  the 
dlSeront  fibres  under  the  microaoope  €>f  which  he  speaks, 
but  he  photographed  them  and  prepared  enlarged  pictures 
from  the  cliches,  so  as  to  be  able  to  study  their  form  more 
deeply,  and  to  olassify  the  types. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
M.  Fleury  Hermagis  alluded  to  the  employment  of  boric 
^cid  for  acidulating  negative  baths.  No  handbook  of 
photography  has  yet  advocited  the  employment  of  this 
icid  for  the  purpose  indicated ;  nevertheless,  according  to 
'^ur  skilful  optician,  it  may  be  so  employed  with  advantage, 
ilways  keeping  the  bath  slightly  acid  with  it.  **  It  is  a 
known  fact,"  says  M.  Hermagis,  *»that  with  a  bath  acidi- 
fied by  means  of  nitric  acid  the  best  collodion  is  exposed 
to  partial  lifting  of  the  film,  and  the  latter,  moreover, 
loses  some  of  its  sensitiveness,  it  is  well  known,  also, 
that  acetic  acid,  less  energetic  in  its  action,  evaporates  very 
fast,  so  that  fogging  and  other  defects,  which  are  dissi- 
pated by  its  presence,  reappear  again  just  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment.  Boric  acid  has  the  triple  advantage 
of  acidulating  at  once,  of  not  occasioning  any  lifting  of 
the  film,  and  of  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  same  degree  as  if  the  dipping 
bath  was  in  a  neutral  condition.  The  operator  commences 
by  putting  his  bath  into  a  neutral  state  by  the  use  of  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
A  few  drops  added  to  every  hundred  grammes  of  bath 
will  sntfice.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  turbidity  is  apparent, 
enough  soda  has  been  added.  The  bath  is  then  filtered, 
and  acidulated  with  about  two  or  three  grammes  of  boric 
acid  for  ever^  litre  of  solution.  A  white  collodion  will 
work  very  well  under  these  conditions."  M.  Hermagis 
states  that  with  a  bath  of  this  kind  the  time  of  exposure 
may  be  reduced  by  one-sixth.  It  is  essential  that  the 
boric  acid  should  only  be  added  to  a  new  bath,  for  old 
baths  do  not  answer  with  this  treatment.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  take  great  care  not  to  change  the  iodiser  in  the 
collodion,  but  to  have  a  special  bath  for  e/ery  different 
kind  of  collodion.  M.  Fleury  Hermagis  adds  that  you 
may  succeed  sometimes  without  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  for  operating 
smoothly  and  uniformly. 

A  very  skilful  provincial  photographer  has  addressed  to 
mc  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  employn^ient  of 
a  fixing  agent  containing  acetate  of  lead.  The  process, 
which  was  published  in  England  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country,  although  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  make  use  of  it.  The  corres- 
pondent of  whom  I  ipeak  has  still  in  his  possession  prints 
whi  jh  were  produced  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  were  secured 
in  this  way.  Despite  their  age,  they  have  preserved  all 
their  brilliancy  in  the  whites,  and  this  freshness  they 
possessed  from  the  first,  while  other  pictures,  produced  on 
the  same  date,  toned  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
have  faded  very  perceptibly.  M.  Aleide,  my  corres- 
pondent, deduces  from  this  that  acetate  of  lead,  far  from 
injuring  the  prints,  as  has  been  stated,  actually  preserves 
them.  A  picture  may  remain  more  than  thirty  minutes  in 
a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  acetate  of  lead 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  without  the 
whites  being  in  any  way  altered.  The  old  prints  of  which 
he  speaks  were  only  passed  into  an  old  acetate  of  soda  gold 
bath,  which  had  been  exhausted,  and  then,  without  being 
washed,  put  into  the  hyposulphite  solution,  prepared  as  we 
have  said.  They  were  left  here  for  a  period  of  thirty 
minutes,  until  they  had  assumed  a  beautiful  violet  tone, 
which  they  still  preserve.  The  whites  have  remained 
quite  pure,  and  the  albumenized  paper  retains  to  this  day 
all  its  brilliancy.  In  this  process  the  washing  requires 
much  more  care,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  If  a  print  is  not  rapidly 
washed,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tone  on  drying. 

Last  Monday  M.  Mouchez,  one  of  the  French  savans 
who  were  instructed  by  the  French  Academy  to  observe 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  gave  a  personal  account  before  the 
members  of  the  dilticulties  he  encountered,  and  of  the 
danger:^  he  had  to  undergo,  before  he  attained  the  success 
that  fell  to  his  lot.  He  had  passed  three  months  on 
St.  Faults  Island,  ami  I  need  not  say  that  he  had  a  most 
enthiuuABtie  reception  by  the  Academy.    M.  Moaches  has 
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described  in  detail  all  the  work  that  his  companions  and 
himself  accomplished  during  the  duration  of  the  transit. 
By  a  circumstance  as  happy  as  it  was  unexpected,  the 
weather,  which  had  not  ceased  to  be  very  unfavourable, 
cleared  up  suddenly  at  the  right  moment,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  transit  it  was  possible  to  secure  photo- 
graphic images  of  the  phenomenon.  As  many  as  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  Daguerreotype  plates  were  secured, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  collodion  cliches,  from 
which,  however,  must  be  deducted  sixty-seven  Daguerreo- 
types and  twenty-nine  collodion  negatives  which  were 
unsuccessful.  There  remain  also  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  good  results,  which  may  be  employed  for  making 
micrometric  measurements,  which  will  be  at  once  conducted 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  M.  Fizeau.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  these  prodigious  results,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  marvellous  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  photography  during  the  last 
few  years! 

At  the  Palais  des  Champa  ElysRtes  they  are  organizing  at 
the  present  moment  an  Internatioual  Exhibition  of  indus- 
trial products  for  exportation,  and  a  place  will  be  reserved 
for  photographs  and  photographic  apparatus.  An  old 
photographer,  M.  Moulin,  has  charge  of  this  portion  of 
the  exhibition,  and  he  has  just  addressed  to  his  colleagues 
an  appeal  for  contributions.  Another  exhibition,  of  a 
purely  photographic  nature,  is  also  about  to  be  organised 
at  Brussels,  as  your  readers  have  no  doubt  been  informed, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  attention  of  our  artists 
is  turned  for  the  present.  The  Parisian  photographers 
will,  most  probably,  avail  themselves  in  good  numbers  of 
the  hospital ty  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  our  English  colleagues  should  also 
take  part  in  this  exhibition,  so  that  the  assembly  may  gain 
n  interest  and  importance.  Ernest  Lagan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATIONS  IN  EGYPT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LATE  TRANSIT  OP 
VENUS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNET.* 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  \aj  photographic 
operations  during  my  late  visit  to  Egypt  in  connection 
with  the  transit  of  Venus.  This  I  am  happy  to  do.  I 
should  like  to  add,  in  some  degree,  to  the  interest  of  that 
remarkable  country — remarkable  for  its  climate,  its  river, 
its  ruins,  and  its  history.  Where  my  chief  work  lay  was 
at  Thebes,  distant  nearly  500  miles  to  the  south  of  Cairo  ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  to  me  how  I 
should  transport  all  my  instruments  and  observatory  to 
that  spot.  The  boats,  or  **  dahabeahs  *'  as  they  are  called, 
would  hardly  have  taken  all  unless  I  had  engaged  one 
which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  passenger  accommo- 
dation which  I  required.  My  party  consisted  of  myself 
and  three  Sappers,  whose  names  I  should  like  to  record,  as 
owing  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  resulted  the  success  of 
my  work.  They  were  Sapper  LafFeaty,  chief  photographer, 
and  Corporal  Milne  and  Sapper  Farr  as  assistants.  I  may 
here  say  that  the  hearty  goodwill  with  which  they  worked 
and  carried  out  instructions,  sometimes  preparing  plates 
to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
I  may  truly  say  that  all  failures  (for  failures  at  first  there 
were)  were  t^en  to  heart  by  them,  equally  as  much  as 
by  myself ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  entente  cordiale  that 
existed  between  us  all,  the  photographs  we  brought  home 
might  not  have  been  so  good  even  as  they  are.  Honestly, 
I  never  knew  so  thoroughly  before  what  a  godsend  it  is  to 
have  soldiers  who  know  you  to  work  with  you.  I  am 
prouder  than  ever  I  was  in  belonging  to  a  corps  that  can 
produce  sach  true  men.  Well,  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Khedive,  I  was  (with  Colonel  Campbell,  an  amateur, 
who  was  going  to  make  eye-observations  of  the  transit) 
towed  up  the  river  by  a  government  tug,   on  which  I 
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placed  my  hut.  The  instnunents  I  took  on  board  my  boat, 
stowing  them,  aa  you  may  imagine,  with  most  iealotiB 
care ;  for  I  was  going  to  a  place  where  it  was  hard  to 
purchase  even  a  nail ;  all  great  repairs  would  have  been 
hopeless. 

We  started  on  the  25th  October  from  Cairo,  our  baggage 
(which  had  occupied  three  large  trucka  on  Ihe  railway) 
distributed  as  I  have  indicated.  On  the  7th  November  we 
sighted  Karnak  just  at  sunset;  and  a  glorious  vision  it 
was.  The  old  ruins*  seemed  like  rubies  set  in  the  dark 
green  of  the  palms  which  rose  between  us  and  them.  I 
certainly  have  never  been  so  impressed  by  any  sight 
exceptiug,  perhsps,  by  the  first  view  of  the  Alps  from  the 
Jura,  when  there  was  no  rail  to  Geneva,  and  where  one  had 
to  go  by  diligence  from  Dole.  It  is  really  beyond  word- 
painting,  and  certainly  beyond  the  palette.  The  scene  was 
soon  over  as  the  sun  set,  and  we  were  nearly  in  darkness 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Luxor.  The  next  morning  we 
moored  up  against  an  island  just  above  Luxor,  and  the 
same  day  be^n  erectinfi^  our  observatory.  This  wooden 
observatory  is  one  whicn  is  well  worthy  of  a  study ;  it  is 
so  complete  in  itself.  Each  part  was  accurately  fitted, 
and  there  was  no  driving  of  nails  to  put  it  together.    Each 

?iece  was  numbered,  and  had  its  own  screw's  and  bolts, 
'he  roof  of  the  hut  all  took  down,  being  heptagonal,  each 
shutter  forming  part  of  it  could  be  removed  separately 
according  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  One  fact  worthy  of 
record  is  this,  tpat  it  is  watertight,  a  quality  usually 
absent  from  such  erections.  I  had  it  nearly  a  year  it 
Chatham  before  I  took  it  to  Egypt,  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  a  drop  of  rain  entered  it  when  the  shutters  were  Up. 
After  using  it  so  long  at  Chatham,  the  feeling  of  knowing 
every  nook  and  corner  in  it  was  one  of  intense  comfort 
The  only  point  in  it  which  would  have  borne  improvement 
was  the  dark  room,  which,  for  a  hot  climate,  was  just  a 
little  bit  too  small,  being  8  feet  by  4  or  thereabouts.  .  The 
internal  arrangements  were  admirable  for  wet  plates,  and 
the  additions  I  made  for  dry  plates  answered  very  well. 

I  will  first  give  a  sketch  of  the  drying  cupboar  1,  certain 
improvements  in  it  having  been  suggested  bv  Corporal 
Sharpe,  R.  E.  It  was  a  box  attached  to  the  side  or  the  wall  of 
the  dark  room  away  from  the  developing-sink.  It  was 
divided  into  two  portioos  in  its  length,  and  each  length 
had  a  separate  flapdoor  opening  upwards,  with  a  lock  and 
key.  In  each  compartment  were  two  shelves,  so  that  it 
would  contain  two  rows  of  plates. 

The  plane  of  the  plates  as  they  stood  up  to  dry  was  at 
right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  box.  The  top  corner  was 
held  by  a  triangular  notch  cut  in  a  bar  of  wood,  traversing 
the  box  from  back  to  front.  (There  was  therefore  as 
many  bars  as  the  number  of  plates  that  the  cupboard 
could  hold.)  The  bottom  corner  for  draining  was  held  by 
a  porcelain  inkpot.  The  plates  when  drying  were  about 
two  and  a-half  inches  apart ;  and  by  this  means  about  six 
dozen  plates  would  be  prepared  at  one  working.  The  size 
of  the  plates  was  6  by  6  patent  plates,  slightly  ground  at 
the  edges. 

It  was  a  week  before  we  set  regularly  to  work ;  there 
was  so  much  preparation  in  adjusting  the  instrument  and 
getting  chemicals,  and  so  on,  in  order.  I  think  it  was  on 
the  1 5th  that  we  took  our  first  sun-picture.  Wd  lived  on 
board  our  boat,  our  Syrian  dragoman  Milhelm  Ouardy  (a 
capital  man,  by-the-by,  and  fully  up  to  his  work)  catering 
for  us.  Mutton,  chickens,  and  pigeons  were  our  principal 
meat,  turkeys  and  ducks  being  occasionally  iMlded  ms 
opportunity  offered.  We  took  our  own  liquor  with  us,  a 
supply  of  Tennant*s  beer  being  laid  in  for  the  albnmen- 
beer  process.  Though  not  strictly  phot,tographic,  I  will 
record  our  times  of  eating — coffee  and  eggs  at  eight, 
breakfast  (really  a  lunch)  at  twelve,  and  dinner  at  six. 
We  always  got  up  before  the  sun,  which  was  generally 
about  six  o^dook,  and  went  to  bed  when  our  work  per- 
mitted. Up  the  Nile  one  does  not  require  so  mtich  sleep 
]  as  at  home,  the  air  is  so  exhilkrating. 
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We  had  taken  out  some  ten  dozen  dry  plates  for  solar 
work,  which  we  had  prepared  at  home,  and  began  exposing 
them.  At  first  they  not  seem  to  work  quite  satisfactorily 
through  causes  which  were  overcome;  but  oa  the  day 
of  the  transit  we  much  regretted  that  we  had  not  more  of 
them.  Preparing  plates  at  first  was  easy  work  enough,  as 
the  temperature  was  equable,  neyer  getting  cold  at  night, 
and,  in  consequence,  we  used  our  Chatham  plates  too 
freely,  thinking  everything  would  be  plain  sailing.  Alas ! 
the  weather  changed ;  the  first  stone  of  the  season  was 
thrown  from  heaven  (each  stone  up  to  the  third,  accord- 
ing to  Mahomedan  traditions,  increasing  the  cold),  and 
then  everything  went  wrung.  Our  baths,  which  suited 
daywork,  were  too  weak  for  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  it 
was  too  hot  to  prepare  the  plates  during  the  day.  Again, 
the  dust  interfered,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
dew  to  lay  it  before  we  dared  venture  on  preparing;  a  large 
batch.  We  had  trial  after  trial.  As  fast  as  one  ditiiculty 
vanished  another  made  its  appearance  ;  and  not  too  long 
before  the  transit  things  looked  almost  hopeless.  Our 
"  stand-bys,''  the  Chatham  plates,  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
we  had  to  prepare  at  least  five  dozen  others  before  the 
day.  Eventually,  however,  all  diliiculties  were  overcome, 
and  on  the  day  we  were  ready.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  difficulties  in  preparing  the  same  dry  plates  for 
ordinary  work  did  not  arise  ;  it  was  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  great  sensitiveness  and  cleanliness  that 
caused  them  in  great  part.  I  annex  a  paper*  showing  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  and  their  mode  of  development. 
1  may  mention  one  fact,  viz.,  that  dissolved  dried  albumen 
was  used  instead  of  white  of  eggs.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  some  substitute  for  eggs  in  localities  where  it  wduld 
be  hard  to  obtain  them.  Whenever  albumen  is  to  be  used, 
I  use  that  preparation  of  it.  It  is  cheap,  convenient  in 
form,  and  (from  one  maker)  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  I 
strongly  advise  all  who  work  with  albumen  to  give  it  a 
trial.  I  may  also  mention,  in  connection  with  the  annexed 
paper,  that  the  developing  solutions  differ  from  those  I 
originally  published  for  the  albumen- beer  process  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  as  also  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  for 
1874.  Owing  to  Colonel  Wortley^s  introduction  of  the 
strong  alkaline  developer,  I  increased  the  ammonia  to 
what  I  gave,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid  considerably.  I  omitted  the  bromide 
for  reasons  I  gave  when  I  first  published  the  process.  I 
have  to  thank  that  gentleman  for  the  kind  interest  he  has 
taken  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  photography  connected 
with  the  transit  of  Venus. 

fTo  be  continued.  J 


DRY-PLATEPKOCBSS  FOR  SOLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Bbfobb  commencing  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  some 
fresh  eggs  (say  four  for  a  doscn  media m-sised  plates)  are 
procurad,  and  the  whites  carefully  beaten  up  (with  oce 
draohm  of  liquid  ammonia  to  each  white)  by  a  whisk,  a 
bundle  of  quill  pens,  or  by  shaking  in  a  bottle  into  which 
fragments  of  glass  have  been  introduced.  When  the  froth 
has  subsided,  the  clear  fluid  is  procured  by  filtering  through 
muslin,  and  is  placed  in  a  bottle  labelled  A.  A  glass  of 
bitter  or  mild  ale  in  next  obtained,  and  to  half  of  it  (which 
should  be  5  ounces)  10  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  added, 
and  the  solution,  if  necessary,  is  filtered  through  filter-paper. 
This  is  lettered  P.  The  other  5  ounces  of  beer  are  placed  in 
another  bottle,  and  labelled  B. 

Should  the  fresh  eggs  not  be  obtainable,  dried  albumen 
may  be  used  i  20'to  25  grains  of  the  latter  should  be  dis- 
solved in  an  onnoe  of  distilled  water,  and  substituted  for 
them. 

Bottled  beer  may  also  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary 

*  Brawn  up  \>j  request  of  Sir  Q»  Airy  in  March,  1874,  for  the  tr«nnt 
obaenrers. 
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bitter  ale.  Care  should  be  taken  that,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  all  liberated,  otherwise  carbonate  of 
ammonia  will  be  formed  on  the  addition  of  alkaline 
albumen. 

(i.)  Any  ordinary  collodion  will  answer.  The  bromo- 
iodized  sample  supplied  by  Thomas  of  Pall  Mall,  with 
2  grains  of  pyroxyline  added  to  each  ounce,  gives  very  rapid 
results.  For  sun-pictures,  however,  a  modification  is  advis- 
able; and  much  will  depend  on  the  climate  in  which  it  has 
to  be  employed. 

(ii.)  For  a  cold  climate,  collodion  made  by  the  following 
formula  will  be  found  to  give  good  results : — 

Thomas's  bromized  collodion     ...     20  ounces 

„        ordinary  bromo-iodiz*dd     20       „ 
Plain  collodion,  noModized        ...       6       ,, 

Pyroxyline  276  grains 

Water       400  minims 

(iii.)  For  waimer  climates  the  following  will  be  found  to 
answer  better : — 


Thomases  bromized  collodion 

„  bromo-iodized... 
*Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '805  ... 
Pyroxyline  

f  T  ater        ••■         ...         ..a 


• .  • 


. .  • 


20  ounces 

20       ., 
6  to8   „ 
300  grains 
120  minims 


With  (i.)  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  40  grains  to 
the  oance,  is  used,  it'  greater  senniciveness  is  required, 
10  grains  of  nitrate  of  urauium  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  the 
above  are   added. 

With  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  the  above  bath  should  be  used, 
together  with  another  made  60  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
A  substratum  to  the  collodion  is  recommended,  to  insure 
adhesion  of  the  film  to  the  glass  plate  during  development. 
This  is  made  by  mixing  the  white  of  one  egg  with  40  oances 
distilled  water,  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  plate 
by  a  piece  of  swanks  down,  calico,  or  flannel  folded  over  the 
edge  of  a  strip  of  glass  and  used  as  a  brush.  The  brush  is 
dipped  in  the  fluid,  and  drawn  down  the  plate  in  parallel 
lines  till  the  whole  surface  has  received  a  coating.  Here  I 
may  mention  that  a  clean  plata  is  necessary ;  but  much 
polishing  with  a  silk  handkerchief  or  chamois  leather 
prevents  the  substratum  taking  kindly  to  the  glass. 

Another  substratum,  which  aeemi  to  give  almost  better 
results  than  the  albumen,  may  be  substituted  for  the  above  :— 

Sheet  gelatine      75  grains 

Distilled  water     GO  ounces 

Ammonia jounce 

Alcohol 1 


*9 


The  gelatine  should  be  softened  in  30  ounces  of  cold 
water,  and  then  dissolved  by  30  ounces  of  boiling  water. 
When  cold,  the  remaining  ingredients  should  be  added. 

If  a  plate  (after  the  substratum  has  been  thoroughly 
dried)  is  coated  with  collodion  (i.),  it  is  sensitised  in  the 
ordinary  manner  in  the  40-grain  bath,  t.6.,  for  about  four 
miuutes  in  cold,  to  2^  in  warm  weather.  If  the  plate  has 
been  coated  with  (ii.)  or  (iii.),  it  is  plunged  in  the  40-grain 
bath,  and  kept  there  till  all  "  greasiness  has  disappeared. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  60-grain  bath  and  kept  there 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes  longer,  *t.c.,  until  a  creamy 
film  is  obtained.  The  plate  is  next  plunged  into  diE- 
tilled  water,  or  spring  water  which  has  been  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  it 
(if  iron  be  present  as  an  impurity),  and  to  which,  after 
hoUing  andjutering,  a;  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added  to  restore  neutrality.  When  the  *'  greasiness*'  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  film,  the  plate  may  be  washed  under  the 
tap  for  a  minute,  or  in  different  dishes  of  water,  until  all 
free  nitrate  of  silver  is  got  rid  of.  (This  may  be  effected 
rapidly  by  adding  a  pinch  or  two  of  common  salt  to  the 
last  washing  water  bat  one  in  the  dishes.)  In  a  small 
tumbler  are  next  mixed  equal  quantities  of  A  and  B,  stirred 
«p  with  a  glass  rod,  and  floated  over  the  washed  film.    If 

•  The  hetUr  the  climate,  the  more  alcohol  wlU  be  rcqolrca. 
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No.  I.    {^^""-.^ 


•  •« 


all  the  nitrate  has  not  been  washed  away,  stains  may  here 
become  manifest.  This  solvtion  is  kept  on  «half  a  minute, 
and  is  then  poured  off.  The  plate  is  once  more  thoroughly 
washed,  and  solution  P  is  floated  over  for  another  half 
minute.  The  plate  is  then  set  up  on  one  corner  to  dry 
spontaneously.  Before  being  stored  away,  the  last  trace  of 
moisture  may  be  expelled  by  gently  warming  over  a  stove 
or  Bunsen  burner.  In  dry  climates  this  precaution  need 
not  be  taken.  As  a  rule,  the  plate  requires  *'  no  backing  '*  to 
prevent  blurring  ot  the  image ;  but  it  it  appears  eery  trans- 
parent a  backing  may  be  necessary.  Cartridge  paper 
stained  with  any  red  dye  (alkaline  anrine  will  answer),  and 
coated  with  gum  and  flour  stained  of  the  saine  colour,  will 
give  what  is  required.  When  damped,  the  paper  will 
adhere  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  ary  in  optical  contact 
with  it.    It  can  easily  be  removed  by  wetting. 

The  exposure  is  the  same  as  that  necessary  for  a  wet 
plate  prepared  with  the  same  collodion,  though  no  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  picture  if  six  times  that  amount  be 
given.  With  the  uranium  bath  the  dry  plate  is  quicker 
than  a  wet  plate. 

The  development  need  not  take  place  for  a  month  after 
exposure.     The  following  solutions  must  be  made  up  :— 

12  grains 
1  ounce 

1   part 
4  parts 

r  Citric  acid 60  grains 

No.  III.  <  Glacial  acetic  acid 30  minims 

(,  Water  1  ounce 

V    TV     (Nitrate  of  silver      20  grains 

JN0.iV.    |v\^^jgy  1  ounce. 

The  plate  is  washed  in  spring  or  rain  water  of  a  not 
less  temperature  than  60^  F.  till  all  the  beer  has  been 
removed.  Sufficient  of  No.  1  is  taken  to  well  cover  the 
plate,  and  first  flowed  over  it.  Into  the  developing-cup  are 
then  dropped  three  drops  of  No.  II.,  and  No.  I.  is  poured 
o£E  the  plate  on  to  it.  The  solution  is  then  flowed  over  the 
plate  again,  and  after  a  few  seconds  the  detail  will  begin  to 
appear  by  reflected  light.  As  detail  appears,  another  two 
drops  of  No.  II  may  be  added,  and  so  on  till  nearly  all  the 
detail  is  visible.  The  plate  is  now  washed  in  water  of  the 
same  temperatur').  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  stronger 
doses  of  No.  II.  may  be  used  to  underexposed  pictures.  Six 
drops  of  No.  III.  are  next  dropped  into  a  cleau  developing 
cop,  and  the  same  quantity  of  No.  I.  added  as  before.  This 
IS  flowed  over  the  plate  to  neutralize  any  trace  of  ammonia 
remaining.  Into  the  cup  are  now  dropped  two  drops  of 
No,  lY.,  the  pyro.  solution  from  the  plate  poured  on  to  it, 
and  once  more  applied  to  the  film.  The  image  will 
gradually  acquire  strength,  th 3  remaining  detail  appearing. 
The  intensity  is  gained  by  adding  to  the  same  or  fresh 
{acid)  pyro.  solution  more  silver  (No.  IV.).  When  the 
image  appears  of  sufficient  density,  it  is  fixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  In 
the  case  where  the  plate  is  backed,  the  film  should  bo  wetted 
first,  and  then  the  paper  removed. 

The  alkaline  development  produces  a  faint  image  by  the^ 
reduction  of  the  organic  salt  and  bromide  of  silver  to  the 
suboxide  of  silver.  The  iodide  is  unattacked  by  it.  The 
acid  silver  development  utilizes  the  exposed  iodide  thus : 
the  attraction  of  the  suboxide  for  fresh  silver  (deposited  by 
the  acid  development)  is  increased  by  the  irritated  iodide, 
and  thus  density  is  acquired. 

I  |It  will  be  noticed  that  no  leslrainer,  such  as  bromide  of 
potassium,  is  used  with  the  alkaline  development.  The 
albumen  dissolved  by  the  ammonia  plays  the  part  of  a 
retarder,  but  not  of  a  destroyer.  Ihus  the  image  is  well 
under  control. 

An  fine/erexposed  picture  has  an  image  of  slate-colour  ;  an 
oi;erexpoeed  picture  has  one  of  an  olive-green ;  whilst  one 
properly  exposed  is  of  a  rich  chocolate-biown.  Every  plate 
samcieotly  exposed  will  yield  a  good  negative. 


€attt%jf£inbtutz. 

ELBOTRO-PLATING  BRASS  WORK. 

Deab  Sib, — Every  photographer  must  have  had  reason  to 
deplore  the  destructive  effect  upon  his  camera  of  the  solu- 
tions he  uses :  hinges  drop  to  pieces,  corners  open  (in  the 
dark  slide  especially),  aud  our  friend  the  light,  who,  like 
fire,  is  a  very  bad  master,  becomes  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 
Brass  binding  mitigates  the  evil,  but  does  not  cure  it,  for 
the  composite  metal  becomes  soon  more  or  less  leduoed 
to  nitrates,  screws  get  loose,  and  their  heads  come  oft. 

As  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  tried,  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  simple  plan  of  electro-plating  the  brass  work 
with  nickel ;  the  process  costs  only  about  one- fourth  the 
price  of  silver  plating.  The  nickel  coating  will  resist 
entirely  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  comparatively  bat  slightly 
affected  by  nitric  acid,  and  not  at  all  by  any  other  acid 
likely  to  be  employed. — Yours  respectfully,        P.  Rolls. 

PROTECTIKa  CAMERA  SLIDES,  ETC. 
Sir, — Having  used  the  varnish  mentioned  at  foot  in  our 
picture  framing  department  for  Oxford  and  other  wood 
frames  for  several  years,  I  yesterday  applied  it  to  an  old 
camera  and  slide  which  has  laid  by  during  the  winter,  and 
consequent!  V  looked  decidedly  seedy.  The  result  is  a  pre- 
sentable article,  and  an  inward  vow  not  to  order  a  new 
camera  just  yet.  Varnish  for  wood  work  dries  in  the  sun 
or  warm  room,  being  careful  not  to  place  the  article 
varnished  near  a  fire,  as  it  will  blister. 

Orange  shellac 2  ounces 

Sandarao  1  ounce 

Benzoin...         ...         ...         ...      ^     ,, 

jLiiOsin     ••«         ...         ...         ..•       ^      ,', 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine      ...       ^  pint. 
Place  in  a  warm  place,  and  shake.  Abcheb  Clabkb. 


IPr^mMugs  ot  Siamtitn. 

EOINBUBOH  PhOTOGBAPRIO  SOCIETY. 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  gave  another  of  its 
"Popular  Evenings *'in  the  Queen  Street  Hall, on  Wednesday, 
the  1 7th  inst,  when,[as  usual,  every  available  seat  was  occupied. 
The  exhibition  was  entitled  *'  Sketches  of  English  Life  and 
Scenery,"  and  included  pictures  of  several  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  London,  the  gardens  and  conservatory  of  the 
Horticaltural  Society,  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  many  of 
their  tenants,  and  a  large  number  oi genre  pictures  illustrating 
various  phases  ot  English  life,  both  grave  and  gay. 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  who  occupied  the  platform,  commenced  by 
saying:  '''Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  popular  meetings  are  aware  that  the  committee  who  are 
charged  with  the  arrangements  have  always  tried  to  secure 
for  each  exhibition  a  series  of  connected  pictures  which  should 
form  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  story  and  description  of  a 
tour,  &c.    In  this  way  we  have  together,  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  visited  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  most  of  the 
grand  scenery  of  our  own  land,  generally  with  much  pleasure, 
and  sometimes,  I  hope,  with  profit  also.    To  this  rule,  bow- 
ever,  there  has  been  one  exception,  when  the  experiment  of  a 
series  of  unconnected  pictures  was  tried,  being  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  best  photographers  throughout  the  country. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  the  committee  resolved 
to  risk  another  attempt  in  a  somewhat  similar  direction.    The 
exhibition  of  to-night,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the  experi- 
ment alluded  to,  in  so  far  that,  while  it  consisted  of  landscape 
and  architecture,  this  is  altogether,  or  almost  altogether,  of 
figure  subjects.    I  say  almost  altogether,  as  I  confess  that  at 
the  eleventh  hour  I  began  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
result,  and  applied  for  a  few  pictures  ot  a  somewhat  different 
kind.     What  I  wish  you  to  understand  is  simply  this:  that 
the  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  to-night  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  each  will  spoak  for  itself,  and  toll  its  own  story — in  fact, 
better  than  I  can  do -and  that  therefore  I  shall  have  little 
more  to  do  than  merely  mention  the  titles,  most  of  which  you 
will  find  exceedingly  appropriate,  although  yon  will  please  to 
remember  that  I  have  neither  the  responsibility  nor  the  credit 
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of  them,  as  I  tiiall  simply  quote  from  the  printed  list.  Before 
the  room  is  fiarkenedi  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  members  of  the  bociety — and  I  may  say,  also,  the 
friends  who  ba?tt  honoured  us  with  their  presence— are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  York,  of  Nottin/  Uill,  l^ndon,  who«  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  placed  the  whole  of  his  fine  collection  of 
lantern  pictures  at  our  disposal.  The  transparencies  are  all 
produced  by  himself,  and  the  fljiruro  suHjncts  from  negatives 
by  Mr.  Oillo,  of  firidgewater.  Some  of  my  hearers  know  a  little 
of  the  difflcultios  encountered  in  photographing  babies,  and 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  Mr.  York  had  to  con- 
tAud  with  in  getting  the  negatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  they  will,  I  am  certain,  when  they  son 
the  results,  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  what  could  have  been  thought  possible.  The  pictures 
by  Mr.  Oillo  prove  him  to  be  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
a  photographer  of  great  technical  skill,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  abundant  evidence  that  in  skilful  hands  photography 
can  be  readily  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high  or  fine  art.'* 

The  pictures  were  then  projected  on  the  screen,  and  formed 
a  most  delightful  exhibition.  Which,  with  the  running  com- 
mentary of  the  lecturer,  kept  the  audience  in  a  continuous  state 
of  laughter  during  its  whole  course. 


9DaIk  in  tbt  ^tnina. 

ObscbmA  PHOTOGRAPas.— At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  before 
Mr.  Ediip,  Q.C.,  Assistant- Judge,  Charles  Ulfert,  8i<,  hawker, 
pleaded  guilty  to  selling  a  laVge  quantity  ot  obscene  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Coitpnr  ]iros«*cuted  on  behalf  of  tlie  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  Lswi'i  appeared  for  the  prisoner. — Mr.  Cooper  said 
that  this  was  the  ilr«t  occariion  nti  which  the  Qovernment  had 
taken  up  the  prosecution  of  such  a  case  as  -this.  It  had  been 
ascertaineil,  from  a  letter  fountl  at  the  prisoner's  premises,  that 
he  had  Iteen  oiirryin<c  on  the  business  since  November,  1872.- - 
Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  said  that  a  short  time  since  proceedings  had 
been  taken  at  the  Mannion  House  against  the  prisoner  tor 
selling  pirated  photographs  of  pogravings  published  by  Messrs. 
Graves,  iind,  on  the  officers  going  to  the  premises,  they  found 
the  obscene  photograpris.  He  denied  that  the  prisoner  hud 
b^;en  carrying  on  the  business  for  so  long  a  period  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  prosecution. — The  Assistant-Judge  passed 
sentence  of  twelve  m^mths'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

More  Obscbnb  ifHQroQ]iAPB8.~At  tbe  same  snssions 
William  Oliver,  28,  picture  frame  maker,  pleaded  guilty  to 
unlawfully  publishing  and  selling  indecent  prints.  Mr.  Besley 
Kaid  that  in  1873  there  was  gradually  springing  up  in  London 
a  sale  of  photographs  which  were  of  so  obscene  a  character 
that  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  felt  compelled  to 
take  proceedings  against  several  persons,  amongst  them  being 
I  he  prisoner,  wlio  kept  a  shop  at  No.  I,  Wych  Street,  Strand, 
lie  was  committed  to  this  court  for  trial  at  the  October  sessions 
in  1878,  but  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  on  being  called  on  to 
Hurrender  did  not  ap|tear,  consequently  his  recognisances  were 
u  II*  rested.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  hut  he 
n.4caped  to  America,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
since  his  return  to  this  country  he  had  been  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  at  his  own  trade,  ^'.s  the  prisoner  had  expressed 
liis  determination  not  to  enter  again  into  the  filthy  traffic,  he 
MHked  the  court  to  distinguish  between  this  case  and  those 
which  ordinarily  came  before  it. — Mr.  Baker,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  urged  that  he  had  a  wif"  and  family  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  him,  auu  asked  that  the  c«>urt  would  allow  the 
person  who  had  been  bail  for  him  on  the  previous  occasion  to 
enter  into  recognisanca«  in  double  the  amount  to  bring  him  up 
for  iudgraent  when  onUed  on. — Sentence  whs  postponed. 

Anoturr  Modk  op  Making  Papxr  TuANspARSNT.^Our 
readers  will  remember  that  some  time  agu  the  liitH  Mr.  Blair 
described  the  use  of  turpentine  tor  making  papiir  temporarily 
transparent.  Herr  Fnscher  proceeds  as  follows  to  gain  a  simi- 
lar result  :^Oiie  volume  of  castor-oil  is  dissolved  in  two  or 
three  volumes  of  spirits  of  wine;  it  renders  paper  transparent, 
and  the  spirit  rapidly  evaporating,  the  paper  in  a  tesr  minutes 
becomes  lit  for  use.  A  drawing  in  puncil  or  in  Indian  ink 
can  thus  be  made,  and  it  the  (lapor  is  placed  in  spirits  of  wine, 
the  oil  is  dissolved  out,  restoring  paper  to  original  condition. 

» 

t/or   (Krorrrsyandtittd 

II.  M.  SuxTH. — The  lens  to  which  ^ou  refer  may  be  used  for  por- 
tmituro  m  a  very  good  light;  but  it  is,  of  course,  much  less  rapid 
thsn  a  portrait  lens* 


T.  Abxous  db  Bivxb&b.— Acetate  of  iron,  or  ai»tate  of  iron  in 
oonj  unction  with  sulphate  of  iron,  used  as  a  developer  for  ne^^a* 
tive^,  gives  greater  intensity  and  a  somewhat  more  non-aotinic 
colour  than  sulphate  of  iron  alono.    There  are  various  modes  of 
preparing  the  acetate,  in  each  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
solution  should  be  used  fresh,  as  it  deteriorates  by  long  keeping. 
Dissolve  twelve  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  twelve  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  in  half  an  ounce  of 
wate*" ;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  filter  out  the  white  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead ;  then  add  ten  minims  of  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  fit  for  use.    Or  dissolve  twelve  grains  of  protosulphate 
of  iiNin  and  six  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  add  twelve  minims 
of  acetic  acid.    Or,  to  a  twenty-^in  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  add  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  and  two  or  three  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  will  be  converted 
into  acetate  of  iron.    Alcohol  may  be  added  in  any  case  to  aid  the 
flowing  freely  of  the  solution,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator ; 
but,  of  course,  the  alcohol  only  ponsesses  this  mechanical  value. 
We  very  rarely  use  alcohol  at  all  in  a  developer. 
R.  W.  H. — The  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid  will  sometimes 
cause  fug,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  water  employed  in  making 
the  bath  has  not  been  quite  pure*,  but  had  contained  organic  matter, 
in  which  case  a  thorough  sunning— or,  failing  that,  boiliag — 
Mrill  probably  be  the  best  remedy ;  or  you  may  test  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash.    Take  a  ten-grain  solution  and 
odd  a  very  few  drops  to  the  batu.    If  the  pink  colour  fir»t  com- 
municated quickly  disappears,  organic  matter  is  prosont.    Then 
add  a  few  drops  more,  shaking  eaoU  time,  and  allowing  an  interval 
of  (say)  ten  minutes  betwixt  each  addition.    When  a  faint  pink 
or  purple  tint  remains,  all  the  organic  mitter  is  removed,  and  you 
may  filter,  and  try  a  plate. 
Lunar. — Your  enquiry  as  to  where  information  on  **  night  photo- 
graphy, suth  as  pictures  of  the  moon,  &).,"  may  be  found,  is 
somewhat  indefinite.    Do  you  mean  by  thU  astronomic.il  photo- 
graphy in  which  a  telesoope  is  used,  or  nimply  how  small  images 
of  the  moon  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  camera  ?    We  have 
published  many  papers  on  astronomical  photography.     In  our 
fifth  volume,  pp.  17  and  31,  you  will  find  maoh  interesting  infor- 
mation on  lunar  photography.    But  if  you  refer  simply  to  camera 
pictures  of  the  moon,  we  do  not  remember,  at  this  moment,  that 
anything  has  been  published,  except  inuidonrally.     There  is  not, 
in  fact,  much  to  say  on  the  subject.     A  bright,  cloir  night,  with 
the  moon  shining  brightly,  and  the  oriiinary  wot  process,  will 
enable  you  to  secure  a  g  •od  negative  of  the  moon  almont  instan- 
taneouitly.     If  the  night  is  not  autficiontly  clear,  or  the  chemicals 
are  not  in  sufficiently  good  order  to  secure  an  inntantanenus  pic- 
ture, the  image  of  the  moon  will,  oi  course,  be  blurred  from  ita 
movement,  unless,  by  some  oontrivancn,  you  make  the  camera  move 
more  gently  and  regularly,  following  the  movement  ot  the  moon. 
E.  H.  (iSo.  1). — The  precipitate  was  doubtless  a  mixture  of  the 
carbouates  of  silver  and  nranium.     On  neutralizing  a  bath  with 
carbonate  of  soda  it  is  UKoless  to  test  it  with  litmus  paper  until  it 
has  stood  some  time,  inasinuch  as  the  cnr'K>nic  acid  liberated  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  cirbonate  of  soda  will  produce  an  aoid 
reaction.    It  is  probable  that  you  have  precipitated  a  grent  p:irt  of 
the  silver  bv  the  continued  additions  of  carbonate  of  i«oda,  and  so 
weakened  the  bath  very  much ;  but  the  simplest  mode  of  tostin;; 
the  solution  now  is  to  try  a  plate. 
B.  M.  F. — If  your  pyroxyline  tends  to  give  a  bomcwhat  thick, 
glutinous  collodion  with  a  tough  film,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
cadmium  will  increase  that  tendency,  whilst  the  use  of  ammonium 
salts  will  reduce  the  tendency.     With  the  latter,  the  collodion 
will  more  quickly  ripen,  and  as  it  ripens  the  collodion  will  hccDme 
less  glutinous,  and  the  film  less  tousrh  and  horny.    2.  The  ad>li- 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  new,  colourless  o  dlo- 
dion  will  often  enable  it  to  be  work^Ml  without  f<ig.    3.  We,  a«  a 
rule,  prefer  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol.     In  our  own  prac- 
tice we  have  found  no  disadvantage  arise  from  tho  use  of  methy- 
lated ethor  and  alcohol.     4.  Mcthylio  alc(»hol  and  raethylHtcd 
alcohol  ar<i  totally  different  things.     Tho  former  is  wokI  spirit, 
tiio  latter  is  ordinary  alcohol  to  which  ten  per  ccn*'.  of  methyl ic 
alcohol  has  been  added,  with  which  addition — which  spoils  it  for 
drinking  purposes,  without  inioring  it  for  mo«t  mMnufacturing 
purposes— it  is  permitted  to  be  sold  without  payment  of  <luty. 
Methylat»>d  ether  is  ether  manufactured  from  metliylatod  ►pirirR. 
L.  D. — The  refusal  of  your  gold  bath  to  tone,  and  the  dirty  brown 
colour  it  has  assumed,  are  Hii)rg«stive  of  dooomp'>sition  cau^od  by 
touching  it  with  fingers  which  have  been  immersed  in  the  fixing, 
or  in  contact  with  hypo  in  some  form.    The  print  enclosed  is 
stained  with  hypo  at  the  back ;  it  Hu^^vroats  having  been  washrd 
before  toning  in  a  dish  which  hasi  probably  been  used  for  waatiini; 
prints  after  toning,  and  ha«,  therefore,  traces  of  hypo  about  it. 
Are  you  careful  to  keep  each  diah  to  its  own  u«o?    An  unfitted 
print  should  never  be  placed  in  a  dish  which  has  had  the  slightest 
contact  with  hypo  or  beon  used  for  toning  purposes. 
AucKBR  Clarkb. — Thank.s. 

Mh.  HowA!tTH*B  address  should  be  111,  Thornton  Road,  Bradford, 
not  3,  Thornton  Koad. 
^  O.  Db  Vtldbb.— Xbanki ;  in  our  next. 
'  Several  Correspondents  in  our  next« 
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fHOTOGKAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

F&OGRSSB    IK     PnOTO-ENAMRLLlNQ — IIoNOOttJl    TO     PlIOTO- 

oaApnKBs  IN  Bbblik. 

Progress  in  Photo- Eiiamellinf/. — Like  his  brotber  Ibe  late 
Prince  CoDsort,  the  Dake  of  Sax6  Coburg  Gotha  takes  a 
lively  intorest  ia  art  matters,  and  we  dee  that  very  recently 
he  has  paid  some  atteutioa  to  that  beaatiful  branch  of  onr 
art,  enamel  photography.     There  cannot  be  a  doaht  that 
these  charming  pictures  will  take  the  hifi^hest  place   in 
photographic  portraiture,  and  one  may  safely  rely  upon 
f^ood  enamels  never  becoming  very  common.    The  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  it  appears,  has  been  struck  with  some  fine 
productions  of  this    kind  produced  by  a  Grerman  artist, 
M.  Stender,  of  Hanover,  and  in  order  to  encourage  further 
work  in  this  direction,  and  to  promote  the  production  of 
imperishable  photographs    in   this    charming    form,    his 
Highness  has  conferred  th")  Gotha  medal  for  art  and  science 
upon  M.  Stender.     We  are  glad  of  this  for  two  reasons :  it 
shows  how  highly  the  art-science  is  esteemed  by  one  of  the 
best  anthorities  on  such   matters  in  Europe,    and  it  will 
moreover  serve  as  a  great  incentive  to  others  to  perfect  the 
process   as  much  as  possible.     Fortunately  for  the  better 
class  of  photographers,  the  preparation  of  photo-enamels  can 
never  be  practised  except  by  those  who  systematically  work 
up  the  subject,   and  possess  considerable   experience  and 
taste.     We  shall  never   see   phoio-enamels  selling  at  five 
shillings   a   dozen,  neither  is   it   likely  that   ill-executod 
portraits  of  this  kind  will  find  purchasers  at  all.     Duly  if 
an   enamel    is  really  first-rate  will  it  sell  at  a  sufficiently 
high  rate  to  recompense  one  for  its  production.    It  is  only 
thosu  who  have   tried   the  experiment  know  how  difficult 
the  production  of  perfect  enamels  is.     At  Limoges,  whose 
enamels  were  faoibus  centuries  ago,  the  art  has  been  com- 
pletely lost,  and  one  of  the  professors   at  the   Polytechnic 
School  of  that  town   has  recently   been  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  pursuit  among  the  townsmen,  employing  photo- 
graphy, however,  instead  of  painting,  as  in  days  gone  by. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  information  extant,  either 
of  a    written   or    printed  character,  for   the  old  Limoges 
enamellers  seem  to  have  passed  their  knowledge  of  the  art 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  without  committing  any 
of  their  experiences  to  paper.     So  the  learned  professor 
finds  that    if  he  desires  to  revive  the  name  of  Limoges 
enamels,  the  only  way  is  to  begin  from  the  beginning  as 
all  photographers  have  been  compelled  to,   and  work  step 
by  step  through  the  delicate  process.    Many  have  inveighed 
against  the  art  because  there  is  always  a  lack  of  certainty 
in  its  results ;  but  this  uncertainty  is  not  only  inherent  to 
photo  -enamels,  but  has  existed   ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  art  of  enamelling,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  enamels  of  all  kinds  are  so  rare  and 
sought  after.     The  delicacy  of  the  burning-in  operations, 
and  the  chanoes  of  success  that  attend  them,  are  phases  in 
the  preparation  of  these  charming  productions  which  cannot 
be  regarded  altogether  as  drawbacks.    In  the  same  way  as  in 
the  olden  time  the  casting  of  a  bell  was  always  attended  with 
doubt  and  difficulty,  so  well  pourtrayed  in  Schiller's  well 
known  Lay  of  the  Bell,  so  photographic  enamels  can  never  be 
predicted  as  safely  finished  until  they  have  gone  through  the 
very  last  operation.     But  then  there  is  all  the  more  cause 
for  congratulation  when  the  risky  business  is  over,  and  all 
one's  cares  and  troubles  are  ended  ;  the  fruits  of  one's  labours 
and  the  resnlt  of  several  trials  being  centred  in  the  shining 
enamel    before   ns.     Every    operation  has  beeti  carefully 
watched  and  cautiously  conducted,  and  three  times,  probably, 
have  yon  committed  the   delicate  picture   to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  fiery  furnace ;  for  it  is  only  after  the  image  has 
been  floxed  and  cooled  that  the  work  can  be  said  to  be 
finished.    Hofw  eagerly  yon  watch  that  last  operation  of  all ! 
A  soft  bat  yigoftooB  portrait  has  been  produced  so  far  npon 


the  white  tablet;  you  pour  upon  it  the  flux,  and  proceed  to 
bum-in  for  the  last  time.  The  tablet  is  put  upon  a  bit  of 
clay  near  the  glowing  furnace  to  warm,  then  turned  round 
to  be  heated  throughout ;  then  the  image  is  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  until  you  consider  it  may  be  safely  intro- 
duced into  the  entrance  of  the  furnace.  As  it  is  puslicfd 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  the  portrait  gradually 
disappears  from  view,  and  nothing  is  seen  for  some  time, 
beyond  a  dull  r3ddiah  surface  ;  presently  the  picture  begins 
again  to  reappear,  this  time  covered  with  a  vivid  gloss, 
which,  acting  like  a  transparent  varnish,  adds  redundant 
brilliancy  to  the  picture.  Gradually  the  tablet  is  with- 
drawn, gently  it  is  allowed  to  cool  beside  the  furnace,  and 
in  another  five  minutes  you  may  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
youiT  work  and  the  end  of  your  labours. 

Honours  to  Photor/raphers  in  Berlin. — Referring  to  honours 
conferred  upon  photographers  abroad,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  the  same  falling  upon  worthy  heads.  In  Germany  we 
find  it  rare  for  any  photographers  to  make  their  mark  in 
one  of  the  bigger  cities  without  some  recognition  from 
royalty,  and  such  men  as  Fritz  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna,  and 
Albert,  of  Munich,  do  not  remain  long  unrecognised.  Either 
a  medal  is  given  in  cases  of  this  kind,  or  the  title  of  Court 
Photographer,  which  is  a  name  of  some  distinction,  and 
very  well  worth  having,  under  imperial  rule.  We  notice 
that  the  well  known  porcraitists,  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petsch, 
of  Berlin,  whose  works  are  widely  known  throughout  Europe, 
have  had  the  rank  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  same  way  as  the  gentlemen  previously 
mentioned  enjoy  the  title  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Bavaria  respectively.  Another  firm,  M.  W. 
Fechner,  also  a  Berlin  photographer,  has,  it  appears,  also 
been  the  recipient  of  honours  lately,  but  in  this  case  they 
came  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  forwarded  ft  costly 
pair  of  Japanese  vases  as  a  present  to  M.  Fechner,  in  return 
for  an  album  containing  portraits  of  a  party  of  Japanese 
youths  who  a.e  now  studying  in  Berlin.  What,  however, 
we  were  most  glad  to  hear,  in  the  shape  of  honours  from 
Germany,  was  the  news  recently  published  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  being  given  a  chair  at  the  Industrial 
College  of  Berlin,  where  he  has  been  for  along  time  lecturer 
and  instructor  in  photography.  On  his  return  from  India, 
where  ho  has  gone  at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  in  company  with  Mr.  Schuster  and  M. 
Jansen,  to  watch  the  approaching  eclipse  of  the  sun,  his 
services  will  doubtless  not  be  forgotten,  either  in  this  country 
or  his  own. 


DULIi  DAYS.* 

For  many  years  past  we  have  not  had  such  a  dull  winter  as 
the  present  one.  Since  the  end  of  November,  1874,  we  have 
lived  m  a  state  of  sun-eclipse.  Sometimes,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, the  solar  orb  has  shown  itself  for  a  oouple  of  hours  in 
the  forenoon,  but  it  soon  crept  back  again  behind  the  clouds, 
and  hid  itself  more  obscurely  than  ever ;  so  that  by  the 
time  you  had  sensitized  a  batch  of  paper  ready  for  printing, 
your  chance  was  gone,  and  the  sensitized  material  became 
yellow  and  useless  by  keeping.  Many  a  day  there  was 
scarcely  a  print  per  negative  to  be  had,  and  this,  too, 
about  Christmas,  or  New  Year,  when  one  always  finds  a 
little  ready  money  very,  handy.  But  nothing  could 
be  done.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say,  ^^  Never  mind,  as 
Ji^nuary  runs  on  we  shall  get  brighter  weather,"  but  it 
never  came.  You  might  Watch  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer as  much  as  you  liked,  and  deduce  the  most 
favourable  results  from  the  data  they  furnished,  but,  for 
all  that,  the  weather  remained  dull,  grey,  and  wretched. 

That  no  work  could  be  .done  for  Christmas  customers  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  With  a  shake  of  the  head,  I 
inspect  my  December  pictures ;  they  are  all  a  bit  under- 
exposed, notwithstanding  the  flood  of  toplight  whioh  X 

•  Fhotographiiehe  Ifotisen. 
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had  to  use,  and  which  made  my  models  appear  hollow- 
ered ;  aH  seem  to  reffaxd  me  with  a  siniBter  expression,  as 
if  it  were  my  fault  they  are  so  unhappily  depicted.  Bat 
what  could  I  do?  1  can  draw  back  my  blinds,  bat  I 
caanot  draw  back  the  clouds  at  the  same  time;  lines 
long  enough  to  reach  up  there  have  still  to  be  discorered. 
The  only  consolation  you  have  is,  that  all  of  us  are  in  the 
same  boat,  whether  we  are  court  photographers  or  not. 

It  is  Tery  obvious  that  one  cannot  undertake  any  fancy 
lighting  of  the  sitter  in  such  duU  weather.  To  attempt  to 
secure  Kembrandt  or  any  other  effects  would  be  madaess, 
although  one  gets  visits  from  ladies  every  now  and  then 
who  desire  to  be  depicted  in  that  style  and  no  other. 
You  may  draw  back  your  blinds  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  lignt  up  farther  with  mirrors  and  reflectors,  but 
such  negatives,  when  developed,  always  turn  out  grey  aud 
extremely  thin,  so  as  to  require  very  much  intensifving 
before  being  fit  for  use.  Brilliancy  may  be  obtained  by 
carrying  on  the  intensifying  operation  for  some  time,  and 
a  better  print  is  then  secured  than  can  be  got  from  a  thin, 
grey  negative.  The  cliches  need  not  be  so  vigorous  as  in 
summer,  and  they  print,  indeed,  much  better  in  the  dull 
light  we  are  having. 

As  regards  coUcMionising  the  plate,  you  very  often  fall 
into  the  error  of  pouring  the  liquid  too  thin,  and  this  is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  should  be  done.  Winter  plates 
should  be  spread  with  thick  collodion,  for  only  in  this  way 
do  you  get  exalted  sensitiveness.  You  may  allow  the 
ooUodion  to  flow  several  times  up  and  down  the  plate 
before  it  is  drained  off,  and  in  thu  way  a  much  thicker, 
and  consequently  more  sensitive,  film  is  secured.  Hather 
more  ether  should  be  contained  in  winter  collodion,  so 
that  if  you  are  in  the  habit  (say)  of  mixing  your  solvents 
in  the  proportion  of — 


Alcohol 
Ether 


«.* 


75  parts 
45    „ 


when  preparing  cc^odion  for  ordinary  work  for  the  spring 
and  summer,  you  may  alter  the  proportions  very  profitably 


Alcohol 
Ether 


60  parts 
60 


*i 


when  preparing  the  collodion  for  winter  use.    Good  re- 
ceipts may  be  found  in  VogePs  Handbook, 

y  ery  important  is  the  condition  of  the  silver  bath  in 
winter.  Everybody  knows  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
operation  of  sensitising  takes  a  long  time  when  the  bath 
is  cold.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  follow  such  people's 
advice  who  tell  you  always  to  sensitize  for  a  period  of  two 
minutes.  You  should  invariably  leave  your  plate  in  the 
silver  solution  until  all  marks  of  greasin  ass  over  its  surface 
have  disappeared.  I  will  not  assert  that  the  temperature 
interferes  with  the  sensitiveness,  but  one  thing  is  Tery 
certain:  that  far  more  alcohol  and  ether  get  into  the 
bath  in  winter  time  than  in  summer.  I  sensitise  in  a 
horixontal  dish,  and  I  have  merely  to  allow  the  bath 
to  remain  uncovered  during  the  night  in  summer  time  to 
be  rid  of  the  spirit  therein ;  but  in  winter  this  precaution 
does  not  avail  me,  for  the  alcohol  and  ether  will  not 
evaporate.  If  the  alcohol  should  not  happen  to  be  abso- 
lutely pure,  then  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
bath  may  ^et  out  of  order  in  winter  through  the  effects  of 
oold,  as  It  does  in  summer  from  the  effects  of  he&t. 
Oiganie  substances  are  seen  to  accumulate  on  the  plates. 
At  first  they  are  taken  for  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip,  for  th^  all  assume  this  position^  and  do  not  dis. 
appear  on  agitating  the  plate  in  the  liquid.  If  tJie  bath  is 
poSired  out  Into  a  flat  dish,  and  the  operation  of  sensi* 
tiang  is  then  proceeded  with,  the  marks  are  ^tiU  formed, 
but  they  proceed  from  the  four  comers,  and  are  bent 
towards  t^e  middle  of  the  plate.  At  the  first  they  are  of 
io  little  importanoe  that  they  make  no  impression  upon 
the  prints,  although  a  sharp  operator  will  see  them  during 
the  prooeas  of  development    Soon,  however,  a  laok  of 


sensitiveness  becomes  gradually  perceptible,  and  this  is 
the  worst  trait  of  winter  phonography,  llie  best  remedy 
against  this  is  permanganate  of  potash,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  sun  in  sunning  the  bath  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

One  must  be  carefal,  however,  not  to  add  too  much 
permanganate  to  the  bath.  A  drop  should  first  be  put  in, 
and  then,  if  the  reddish  tint  disappesrs  rapidly,  another 
drop  is  added,  and  so  on  until  you  remarx  the  red  tint 
imparted  by  the  permanganate  remains  in  the  solution  for 
some  time ;  finally,  as  many  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added 
as  previously  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

ft  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  cold  weather  a  warm 
developer  should  be  used,  as  it  brings  oat  more  details  than 
a  cold  solution.  A  temperature  of  15^  Reaumur  is  the 
best 

These  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  dull  weather.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
thst  a  quick-acting  lens  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  under  the  circumstances,  for  without  an  instoument 
of  this  kind  the  best  chemicals  will  avail  little.  Again,  one 
must  sacrifice  a  little  sharpness  during  dull  weather,  for  to 
employ  stops  in  the  oamera  when  the  light  is  bad  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  drawing  the  curtains.  Masterpieces 
in  the  way  of  portrait  photographs  cannot  be  expected 
under  auch  disadvantageous  circumstances. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXI. 

Toning  Batus. 

Mr.  Il£ARN  rightly  remarks  that,  ol  all  parts  of  photo- 
graphic printing,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
and  difficult,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing  bath  ;  and  he  prefaces  his  practical 
hints  by  a  few  expUmatory  remarks,  as  follow : — 

'^  There  are  a  great  variety  of  toning  baths  In  use,  a 
great  proportion  of  which  are  excellent  for  certain  cases. 
We  shall  here  give  our  humble  thoughts  or  ideas  in  the 
making  and  care  of  the  different  toning  baths,  with  such 
quotations  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  others  probably 
far  more  skilled  in  this  branch  than  the  author  may  be. 

**  Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  explain  to  the 
beginner  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a  batn,  called  '  the 
toning  bath,*  used. 

^*  The  prints,  as  they  were  left  in  the  last  chapter,  need 
some  agent  to  remove  the  silver  left  in  thedi,  else  they 
would  continue  to  darken  upon  exposure  to  the  light,  and 
in  a  short  time  be  so  dark  as  to  be  mdistingniahablc.  iliis 
agent  is  known  by  the  name  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  we 
were  to  place  the  prints  as  they  are  now  directly  into  the  soda 
solution,  they  wotdd  turn  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  to  get  rid 
of  which  and  give  a  more  pleasing  one,  a  bath  called,  aa 
before  said,  <  the  toning  bath,'  is  n^e. 

*^  Hence,  then,  the  object  of  the  toning  bath  is  to  give 
partly  permanence,  but  principally  to  give  the  colour  or 
tone  to  the  prints,  and  in  this  colour  we  may  expect  to 
find  brilliancy  and  beauty,  according  as  to  how  the  prints 
were  treated  while  in  the  bath. 

**  In  the  first  place,  gocKi  chloride  of  gold  is  necessary  in 
the  making  of  these  toninsr  baths,  and  to  those  persons 
who  do  not  wish  to  make  Uieir  chloride  of  gold  for  them- 
selves, among  whom  the  young  beginner  should  certainly 
be  classed,  I  would  advise  them  to  purchase  a  stock  from 
some  rdiable  sto<±dealer.  Each  bottle  contains  fifteen 
grains,  which  inay  be  dissolved  in  a  bottle  containing 
fifteen  ounces  of  pure  filtered  rain  or  distilled  water.  Label 
this  bottle,  *  Stock  oold  solution,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water.'  This  solution  will  be  slightljr  acid,  which  it 
should  be,  to  prevent  the  light  from  precipitating  the  gold. 
Keep  this  botUe  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
brightest  diffused  light" 

The  formula  for  the  acetate  bath  is  well  known,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  at  length  here.    In  iu  simplest  form 
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it  consists  in  dissolving  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  in 
ten  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  half  a  drachm  of 
acetate  of  soda.  The  bath  is  fit  for  use  in  a  few  days, 
and  may  be  used  orer  and  orer,  simply  adding  fresh  solu- 
tion from  a  stock  bottle,  made  as  at  first,  from  time  to 
time.  It  should  never  be  kept  in  the  light.  We  may 
add  here  a  brief  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  working 
of  this  bath,  which  Mr.  Heam  does  not  give.  Chloride  of 
gold  as  commonly  sold  contains  a  trace  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  presence  of  which  prevents  its  ready  de- 
composition. To  bring  it  into  a  suitable  condition  for 
toning,  this  hydrochloric  acid  needs  to  be  neutralized,  as  its 
presence  would  retard  toning,  and  would  also  cause 
bleaching  and  mealiness  of  the  prints.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  soda  than  the  acetic  acid 
with  which  the  soda  is  allied,  gradually*  decomposes  the 
acetate,  forming  chloride  of  sodium,  and  liberating  acetic 
acid.  The  latter  does  not  injnre  the  prints,  and  facilitates 
toning.  As  the  reaction  takes  place  slowly,  a  day  or  two 
at  least  should  elapse  before  the  mixture  is  used  for 
toninc;.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  trace  of  free 
acetic  acid  being  present  in  the  acetate  toning  bath,  the 
prints  should  always  be  rinsed  after  the  toning,  before  im- 
mersion in  the  fixing  bath,  otherwise  a  slight  decomposi- 
tion of  the  hypo.,  with  liberation  of  sulphur,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prints,  will  take  place. 

Sal  Soda*  Toninq  Bath. 

Mr.  Heam,  in  using  th?  carbonate  of  soda  bath,  uses  a 
very  large  proportioti  of  the  alkali,  as  a  saturated  solution 
may  be  regaroed  as  containing  in  round  numbers  50  per 
cent,  of  the  salt ;  hence  he  uses  120  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  3  grains  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Distilled  or  melted  ice- water 64  ounces 

Acid  sol.  chloride  of  gold  (4  grains  to 

the  ounce)            1  ounce 

Saturated  solution  sal  soda     ^  ounce 

'<  The  bath  feels  quite  slippery  to  the  fingers.  Make  it  a 
full  half  hoar  before  you  wish  to  use  it,  and  during  the 
cold  weather  make  it  with  the  water  slightly  warm.  Make 
it  every  night,  and  save  the  old  solution,  and  throw  down 
the  gold  with  protosulphate  of  iron." 

'*  This  bath  bleaches  a  little  more  than  baths  generally 
do,  and  so  the  prints  should  be  printed  quite  dark.  The 
prints  when  first  placed  in  this  bath  wUl  turn  quite  red 
after  a  minute  or  two,  and  after  they  have  discontinued 
turning  red  watch  them  closely,  for  they  will  now  very  soon 
commence  to  tone  so  that  you  will  readily  notice  it,  and 
when  they  have  once  commenced  to  border  on  the  tone 
you  desire,  they  will  very  quickly  arrive  at  the  proper 
stage. 

*^  In  toning  disregard  the  shadows,  but  watch  the  high- 
lights and  half  tones  of  the  face,  and  when  they  just  com- 
mence to  look  purplish,  and  the  red  look  has  disappeared, 
they  are  tone  1,  and  should  be  immediately  removed  to  a 
dish  of  runniDg  water.  The  hair,  draperies,  &c.,  may  not 
look  to  be  toned,  but  they  are. 

**  When  you  are  fixing  these  prints  they  will  turn  a 
variety  of  colours  before  they  turn  the  right  one,  and 
when  they  turn  that  colour  to  which  you  toned  them 
you  may  be  sure  they  are  fixed. 

**  Chloride  of  Lime  Bath. 

*'  With  this  bath  pure  whites  and  fine  blacks  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  such  effects  as  are  suitable  for  architectural  draw- 
ings, pencil  sketches,  &c.  It  should  be  made  forty-eight 
hours  before  use,  and  when  about  to  use  it  add  a  little  of 
the  gold  solution,  also  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 
There  is  considerable  fault  found  with  this,  both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  composition,  and  also 
with  the  various  resultn  obtained  with  it.  That  is  owing 
to  the  photographer's  using  what  is  called  the  saturated 

•  The  term  Sal  Soda  ii  oommonlf  used  in  Amerioa  to  designate  oommon 
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solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  when  in  many  cases  the 
solution  is  far  short  of  being  saturated.  When  you  com- 
mence to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  this  chloride  of  lime, 
and  have  placed  nearly  two  ounces  of  the  chloride  in  about 
twenty-five  ounces  of  water,  there  will  be  a  precipitate  in 
the  bottle  which  will  make  ^ou  think  that  the  solution  is 
saturated,  since  it  will  not  dissolve  upon  repeated  shaking 
of  the  contents ;  but  this  is  simply  a  part  of  its  compound 
(the  hydrate  of  lime),  and  you  can  still  add  more  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  to  the  solution  before  it  is  saturated,  as 
this  chloride  is  separated  and  dissolved,  whereas  another 
part  of  its  composition  is  not,  for  the  beginner  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  is  a  compound. 

*'  The  apprentice  thus  sees  why  he  is  often  in  difficulty 
in  using  this  bath,  and  to  obviate  it  we  recommend  that, 
instead  of  using  a  saturated  solution,  to  accustom  himself 
to  weigh  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  he  can,  after  he  has 
once  started  rightly,  keep  it  always  the  same.  This  bath 
can  be  used  a  number  of  times  by  decanting  the  clear 
liquid  out  of  the  bottle  and  adding  a  little  gold,  enough  to 
tone  the  prints,  and  a  trifle  of  lime.    It  is  made  as  follows : 

Water      ...        40  ounces 

Chloride  of  lime 5  grains 

Chloride  of  gold 4     „ 

l*he  chloride  of  gold  may  be  made  in  strength  at  about 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  may  be  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  if  it  is  acid.  If  the  chloride  of 
lime  bath  is  made  as  above,  we  do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  working  it.  * 

(7o  he  continued,) 


THE  ART  OF  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATION. 

BY  HENRV  BLACKBURN.* 

Besides  the  photographic  processes  there  is  the  well- 
known  French  system  of  drawing  on  lithographic  transfer 
paper,  or  on  stone,  from  which  relief  blocks  for  printing 
with  type  are  quickly  obtained.  This  is  largely  used  in 
France  and  England  for  periodical  illustration  of  *<  the 
butterfly  "  kind,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  kinds 
of  engraving.  Thei^e  is  also  the  system  of  drawing  on 
waxed  plates  with  an  etching  needle,  which  has  been 
known  tor  ten  years,  but  which  haa  only  lately  made  much 
advance.  In  the  Portfolio  there  have  appeared  some 
artistic  etchings  by  Alfred  Dawson,  printed  with  the  type ; 
and  the  process  is  now  largely  useid  both  in  books  and 
newspapers.  This  system,  however,  requires  special  know- 
ledge and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  artist  on  the  plates, 
which,  once  attained  (I  believe  it  can  be  learnt  in  a  week), 
produces  the  sharpest  and  best  results — ^in  fact^the  nearest 
approach  to  wood  engraving  we  have  yet  seen. 

These  two  last  processes  are,  I  believe,  the  most  suitable 
for  making  rapid  illustrations  for  books  and  newspapers, 
it  being  now  quite  possible  to  make  a  drawing  by  these 
means  at  six  in  the  evening  and  publish  it  next  morning  in 
a  newspaper.  That  the  blocks  print  well,  and  are  in  suffi- 
cient relief  for  working  on  cylinder  machines,  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  specimens  in  the  room.  There  are 
yet  other  relief  processes,  some  of  which,  like  the 
*'  Graphotype,**  have  been  known  for  yearn,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  them.  The  reason  for.  calling  atten- 
tion to  processes  generally  is  this,  that  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  beautiful  system  of  electrotyping  the 
surface  of  casts  in  copper  and  steel,  and  to  the  great  im- 
provements in  printing  illustrations  rapidly,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  their  use  which  did  not  exist  even  a  year 

ago. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are,  as  is  well-known,  many 
other  photographic  processes  for  reproducing 'drawing  in 
/ac-«Vmfe,  such  as  the  "  Autotype,"  Ihe  *•  Heliotype,"  the 
"Woodbury,"  and  others;  but  as  they  are  not  yet  avail- 
able tor  printing  with  type  at  ordinary  presses,  I  will  not 

•  OonUnuod  from  ptct  149. 
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refer  to  them  iirther  than  ip  express  surprise  that  they  are 
not  more  utilized  for  the  immediate  reproduction  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sketches.  On  the  Continent  it 
is  generally  the  artistes  first  thought  to  prepare  a  copy  of 
his  pictnre  in  monochrome  on  purpose  for  the  camera,  so 
that  accurate  copies  are  obtainable  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  completion  of  the  original.  The  facilities  for 
copying  pictures  photographically  are  only  half -developed 
in  this  country,  and  the  result  is  this,  that  works  that 
would  instruct  and  delight  the  public,  pass  direct  from  the 
studio  to  the  lonely  halls  of  a  mansioa  in  some  private 
park.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  our  best  pictures  are  seen  by  the 
multitude,  unless  they  happen  to  be  exhibited  for  three 
months  at  Burlington  House. 

I  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  the  engraver's  art  and 
the  etcher's  art  have  supplied  aud  are  supplying  the 
public  with  copies  of  our  best  pictures,  and,  in  fact,  '^  meet 
the  public  want.^'  But  a  good  steel  engraving  takes  years 
to  produce;  and  is  never  an  exact /ac-Mmt'/e.  Some  of  the 
plates  in  the  Art  Journal^  for  instance,  take  eighteen  months 
to  produce.  Consider  this ;  a  journal  of  art  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  taking  more  than  a  year  to 
present  its  readers  with  a  copy  of  a  picture !  i  am  think- 
ing at  the  moment  more  of  the  title,  and  what  a  real 
Art  Journal  might  be  with  the  present  facilities  of  repro- 
duction at  command.  Iho  excellent  publication  which 
bears  this  name,  and  in  which  Jac-sinvUs  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer'a  sketches  arc  now  appearing,  hits  otT,  1  bulieve, 
exactly  the  public  taste,  and  need  not  be  disturbed,  for  it 
is  doing  good  and  useful  work ;  but  my  theory  of  an  ^*  art 
journal  *'  is  a  paper  that  should  present  to  its  readers,  in 
some  pictorial  form,  monthly  (or  weekly  would  be  better) 
the  artistic  events  of  the  day,  and  give  in  outline  (on  some 
such  plan  as  I  have  suggested)  an  idea  of  the  composition 
and  leading  lines  of  every  new  picture  as  soon  as  it  is 
exhibited. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  public  is,  as  a 
rule,  either  impatient  or  indifferent ;  that  if  you  do  not 
give  it  a  good  thing  quickly,  it  will  tak  •  a  bad  one.  We 
who  have  only  a  few  years  to  live,  and  many  of  us  really 
only  a  few  hours  left  to  devote  to  art,  cannot  rest  content 
with  a  process  that  reproduces  one  work  in  two  or  three 
years.*  Let  the  originator  devote  half  a  life-time  to  a 
picture  if  he  will,  and  if  his  health  and  enthusiasm  hold 
out  well ;  but  for  reproduction  in  the  press  let  us  use  the 
quickest  and  truest  method  that  science  can  now  supply. 
That  method  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  wood- 
engraving,  which,  in  its  quality  of  work,  aided  by.  good 
printing,  almost  approaches  steeL  Looking  at  the  wood- 
engravings  in  the  leading  illustrated  newspapers  and  at  the 
publications  of  such  houses  as  the  Messrs.  Cassell  (i  mention 
them  because  they  represent,  perhaps,  the  distribution  of 
the  largest  numbers  of  cheap  and  good  pictures),  there 
would  seem  little  left  to  be  done.  But  we  are  moving  on, 
and  on,  I  believe,  to  a  more  artistic  period  still,  when,  by 
the  power  of  photography,  we  shall  attain  far  more  simpli- 
city and  truth  in  popular  illustration. 

It  was  gravely  argued  lately,  at  one  of  our  learned 
aocieties,  that  the  art  of  printing  was,  after  all,  but  a 
questionable  blessing,  on  account  of  the  amouu  of  error 
and  evil  disseminated  by  it.  Without  going  into  that 
question,  I  think  we  may  find  (if  in  these  terrible  hurrying 
days  we  had  time  to  think)  that  the  art  of  printing  with 
movable  type  has  led  to  some  neglect  of  the  art  of  expressing 
ourselves  pictoriaUy,  and  that  the  appareotly  inexorable 
necessity  ol  running  every  word  and  thought  into  uniform 
lines  has  actually  cramped  and  limited  our  powers  of  expres- 
sion and  of  communicating  ideas  to  each  other.  The  cluld  of 
three  years  old  endeavours  to  express  itself  pictorially,  but 
when  it  puts  forth  its  hand  to  draw,  there  is  no  one  to  guide  it. 
It  has  been  bom  in  an  age  of  advanced  civilisation,  which 
knows  no  method  of  expression  for  the  young  but  one — 

*  AoeordlnK  to  Mr.  Haneitoii,  tbert  ar«  ia  iqf&t  ctohlogi  &ore  than 
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**  pothooks  and  hangers  " — and  so  for  seven  years  of  its 
growing  life  the  subtle  fingers  are  crampe<l  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  parallel  lines ;  and  when  the  day  comes  to  ^|  learn 
to  draw,"  say  at  ten  years  old,  tlio  delicate  index  is  less 
sensitive,  and  much  of  the  freedom  and  power  of  expression 
by  the  hand  has  gone  for  ever.  That  is  the  experience  of 
most  of  us  in  this  room,  but  happily  no  longer  so  with  the 
young ;  therefore  there  is  hope  that,  even  in  our  generation, 
we  may  see  a  great  advance. 

With  the  means  now  at-  command  for  reproducing  any 
lines  drawn  or  written  in  perfect  facsimile,  mounted  on 
squared  blocks  to  range  with  the  type,  giving  little  or  no 
trouble  to  t lie  printer,  we  should  more  frequently  see  the 
handwork  of  the  author  and  the  artist  appearing  on  our 
pages.  We  need  not  fear  the  multiplication  of  much  cru'lc 
amateur  work  by  these  means — our  publishers  will  take 
care  of  that — but  we  should  infuse  more  character  and 
originality  into  every  publication  that  comes  from  the 
press ;  and  when  I  speak  of  originality,  1  refer  specially 
to  the  originality  of  the  author.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all 
our  books,  but  especially  in  books  on  art,  and  ^*  editions  of 
luxury,"  we  are  too  neat  and  tidy.  We  fall  submissively 
into  the  same  mechanical  toils,  our  Loblest  thoughts  are 
printed  like  our  weakest,  and  are  all  run  out  in  lines 
together,  as  in  the  making  of  maccaroni.  I  fancy  the 
editor  of  that  most  artistic  periodical,  the  Portfolio,  mast 
often  chafe  under  the  mechanical  restraints  imposed  upon 
him.  Think  what  increased  interest  would  have  attached 
to  his  papers  on  *»The  Sylvan  Year"  if  a  spray  of  grass, 
or  leaf,  or  rare  flower  had  been  permitted  upon  the  page — 
if  it  had  not  been  swept  so  clean,  if  its  forest  walkb  had  not 
been  so  highly  rolled. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  fashion,  but  the  fashion  may 
change  suddenly,  and  a  call  be  made  upon  us  to  produce 
more  numerous  but  loss  elaborate  illustrations.  Let  us, 
then^  culCivatc  more  systematically  in  our  schools  the  art 
of  drawing  for  the  press,  and  treat  it  as  a  worthy  pro- 
fession. Let  it  not  be  said  again,  as  it  was  to  me  to-day 
by  one  who  has  devoted  half  a  life  to  these  things,  "  The 
processes  of  reproduction  are  to  hand :  where  aie  your 
artists  V "  There  is  the  talent  amongst  us,  the  power  of 
expressing  ourselves  pictorially  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  are  aware  of.  It  is  in  this  room  to-night,  but  it 
plays  about  us  like  summer  lightning,  whereas  we  want 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  telegraph. 

In  conclusion,  shall  it  be  said  of  our  artists  that  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  press  move  too  fast  for  them — that 
chemistry  and  the  sun's  rays  have  been  utilized  too  soon — 
that,  in  short,  the  processes  of  reproduction  have  been 
perfected  before  then*  time  ?  I  think  not,  and  that  an  art 
which  has  existed  for  ages,  and  is  now  best  understood  by 
the  Japanese,  may  be  cultivated  amongst  us  to  a  more 
practical  end. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPEUATIONS  IN  EGYPT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LATE  TRANSIT  OF 
VENUS. 

nv  CAPTAIN  ABNEY.* 

Some  gentlemen  apparently  seem  to  find  this  albumen - 
beer  process  not  answer,  and  lay  it  to  the  beer.  I  cannot 
say  if  it  be  the  cause ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  any  beer  seems 
to  give  me  equally  good  results,  aud  I  have  tried  many. 
One  thing,  I  think,  may  affect  sensitiveness,  and  that  is 
the  collodion.  1  make  mine  rotten  with  water,  and  then 
add  the  same  unwatered  collodion  to  it  till  all  **  crapiness  ** 
disappears  from  the  film.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  this 
point,  as  I  believe  the  constitution  of  the  pyroxyline  is 
altered  by  it,  and  certainly  the  film  becomes  more  porous. 
At  all  events,  at  Chatham  the  process  is  a  general  favourite 
with  the  men  and  officers ;  and  we  stick  to  it,  as  we  find 
it  the  most  manageable,  and  the  easiest  to  teach. 

•  OoBtiniMdIran  p«|«  IM. 
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I  am  not  aware  who  introduced  the  gelatine*  subatratam 
OS  it  stands.  1  know  it  hoi^  often  been  tried  before,  and 
failed  to  give  satisfactioD.  When  used  with  a  Blanchard 
brash,  it  is  lirst-rate. 

Sach  is  the  process  adopted  at  all  stations  belonging  to 
the  British  expeditionfl,  and  I  hear  that  it  has  been  carried 
out  moat  successfully  and  with  leas  drawbacks  than  I  had 
in  Egypt. 

On  the  day  of  the  transit  we  exposed  a  plate  about  every 
one  and  a-half  minute  during  the  transit,  beginning  about 
twenty  minutes  after  sunrise,  and  finishing  twelve  minutes 
before  internal  contact.  This  gave  us  about  forty  plates 
to  expose.  As  a  fact,  we  exposed  about  forty- five.  Just 
before  internal  contact,  the  Janssen  slide,  which  was 
})laced  ready  in  position,  was  exposed.  As  you  are  aware, 
each  plate  is  made  to  bear  fifty  different  impressions,  at 
intervals  of  one  second  of  time ;  and,  by  so  doing,  very 
small  differences  of  interval  between  the  limb  of  Venus  and 
the  sun  are  obtained,  and  will  be  used  for  micrometric 
measurements.  As  the  time  of  each  exposure  is  accurately 
known,  the  results  will  be  valuable.  M.  Janssen  had  the 
credit  of  first  publicly  proposing  this  plan,  though  it  is 
a  method  that  would  have  struck  any  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  repeating  back  in  a  camera.  Mr.  Christie 
designed  the  form  we  used,  and  very  ingenious  it  is.  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  carried  out  the  design  with  his  usual  ability. 
More  Janssen  plates  were  exposed  in  the  interval  between 
internal  and  external  contact ;  and  the  measurement  of  the 
cusps  will  be  very  valuable,  a  small  difference  in  the 
apparent  places  of  the  sun  and  Venus  being  magnified 
largely  as  the  limb  of  the  latter  is  just  leaving  the  former. 

The  manner  we  carried  out  our  arrangements  during 
the  time  was  this :— We  had  six  plides  and  twelve  boxes  to 
hold  six  plates  each.  These  were  all  lettered,  and  each 
plate,  in  addition  to  lettering,  was  numbered  from  1  to  6. 
The  whole  of  the  slides,  which  were  numbered  from  1  to 
6  as  well,  were  filled  from  one  box  by  one  man  inside  the 
dark  room,  and  passed  out  to  the  Sapper  attending  on  me. 
As  each  plate  was  exposed,  it  was  passed  into  the  dark 
room  through  a  different  aperture,  ti^en  out  of  the  dide 
by  a  second  Sapper  in  the  dark  room,  placed  in  its  own 
groove,  and  the  slide  passed  to  be  filled  from  the  next  box. 
1  personally  placed  the  slide  in  the  photoheliograph, 
exposed  each  plate,  taking  up  the  time  from  my  cbrono- 
meter,  and  registered  the  number  of  the  plate  as  shown  on 
the  back,  together  with  the  exact  time  of  exposure.  The 
first,  thirteenth,  and  every  twelfth  plate  after  were  deve- 
loped during  the  transit^  and  the  time  of  exposure  was 
Tegolated  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  image. 
Naturally,  at  last,  the  plates  got  shorter  exposure  than 
they  did  near  sunrise.  When  we  first  saw  Venus  on  the 
son's  disk  she  was  most  unsteady ;  one  photograph  shows 
her  as  a  square  with  rounded  corners.  The  atmosphere 
was  anything  but  still,  the  limb  of  the  sun  till  very  nearly 
internal  contact  appearing  to  boil.  A  fact  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  with  dry  plates,  with  the  same  exposure, 
the  irregularity  caused  by  this  atmospheric  disturbance  is 
much  less  marked  than  with  wet  plates.  I  think  I  can 
assign  a  reaaon  for  it  which  is  too  lon^  to  enter  into  here. 

Directly  after  the  transit  had  finished*  the  remaining 
platei  were  developed.  This  operation  took  till  the 
evening.  I  believe  the  pictures  we  brought  back  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  iuitronomer-Royal,  and  no  higher 
meed  of  praise  do  i  desire.  From  first  to  last  I  have  found 
it  easy  to  work  for  that  distinguished  gentleman,  his 
clear  conception,  grasp  of  mind,  and  accuracy  of  thought 
invariably  helping  me  in  any  difficulties  that  have  arisen. 
From  our  President  I  received  the  greatest  encouragement 
at  Greenwich. 

It  ia  rather  the  fashion  to  despise  military  routine ;  but 
I  can  honestly  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  military  disci- 
pline and  driU — ^irksome  drill~I  believe  I  could  not  have 
earned  out  all  that  I  desired ;  as  it  was,  the  only  hitch  on 

*  atnoe  writtog  fhe  paper  I  And  It  wm  Bfr.  Toxunj, 


the  day  that  occurred  was  my  fault,  and  not  that  of  any  of 
my  subordinates.  It  was  not  a  great  matter,  simply 
forgetting,  in  one  instance,  a  word  of  command.  As  it 
happened,  the  mistake  was  advantageous,  as  I  got  a  result 
which  1  should  otherwise  not  have  obtained.  The  transit- 
day  over,  we  took  two  or  three  days  of  rest,  rersonally 
1  was  glad  of  it,  as  I  believe  even  the  most  placid  of  men 
would  suffer  from  the  excitement  of  two  hours'  intense 
strain  on  the  nerves.  Much  had  still  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  duplicates  of  the  negatives  ;  and  here  we 
encountered  much  dilFicuUy.  Transparencies  are  generally 
easy  to  make ;  but,  owing  to  the  necessary  thinness  of  the 
negatives,  we  found  it  no  easy  task.*  At  length  I  hit  on 
a  mode  which  carried  success.  It  was  this :  I  j^rinled  the 
image  on  the  dry  plate  prepared  as  above.  The  sun 
appeared  to  be  on  unaltered  bromo-iodide,  whilst  the  sky 
was  quite  strong  by  refiected  light.  I  then  intensified 
with  a  wash  of — 


Pyro     ... 
Citric  acid 


4- grain 
^0  grains 


with  two  or  three  drops  of  20-grain  solution  of  sUver 
This  answered  admirably  for  our  purpose,  and  the 
sharpness  is  fairly  equal  to  the  original.  These  trans- 
parencies we  accomplished  in  a  cruise  we  took  up  the  river, 
when  we  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Assouan,  the  First  Cataract, 
and  Philse,  getting  back  to  Thebes  for  Christmas  Day.    I 

Eacked  up  the  hut  on  board  a  country  boat,  and  started 
omewards  on  December  27.  It  was  an  unexciting 
process  floating  down  the  stream  back  again  to  Cairo, 
though  helped  by  eight  oars.  However,  we  found  plenty 
to  do  in  packing  up  our  small  traps ;  and  we  reached 
Cairo  on  January  3.  I  have  not  touched  on  other  photo* 
graphic  work  than  that  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  There  is 
much  of  interest  in  it;  but  time  forbids  that  I  should 
enter  into  that  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Kile 
voyage,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  photography  alone,  ia 
most  enjoyable.  Egypt  is  delightful  in  almost  everytMng 
except  in  the  system  of  backsheesh  and  in  mosquitoes,  and 
these  latter  you  lose  at  Thebes. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  referring  to  the  kind- 
ness we  received  from  the  authorities.  The  Khedive  gave 
us  everything  we  required ;  he,  franked  our  baggage  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  and  back  ifrom  Cairo  to  Sue^ ;  he  gave  us 
guards,  tents,  and  police ;  he  put  at  our  disposal  a  steam- 
tug,  and  aided  us  in  every  possible  way,  even  allowing  us 
the  free  use  of  the  telegraph  for  about  fourteen  hours  to 
obtain  our  longitude  at  Thebes.  The  £astern-Telegraph 
managers,  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Cross,  were  simply  invalu- 
able ;  and  Mr.  George,  an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  the 
Egyptian  telegraphs,  went  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
to  help  us  in  getting  through  our  time  •signals.  I  havQ 
been  ofiicially  in  several  foreign  countries,  and  certainly 
never  met  with  so  much  courtesy  as  we  received  in  Eg^t. 
Captain  Browne,  the  head  of  the  expedition  at  Cairo, 
reports  equally  favourably ;  and  the  English  Government, 
I  fancy,  have  given  an  oflicud  acknowledgment  of  it.  Our 
success  the  authorities  looked  on  as  their  own,  and  nouQ 
more  heartily  congratulated  us  than  they  did.  Never  were 
expeditions  more  carefully  planned  and  organised  than 
they  ^ere  by  Sir  G.  Airy ;  and  though,  perhaps,  rather 
expensive,  I  know  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  was 
here  no  Isreakdown  due  to  anybody  connected  with  it. 
Although  New  Zealand  was  unfortunate,  I  am  sure  my 
brother  officers  there  were  as  well  (if  not  better)  prepared 
than  the  rest  of  us. 


*  The  negatiTes  were  necessarily  thin  to  allow  of  measurement. 


To  Cemknt  Metal  to  Glass. — Mix  two  parts  powdere 
white  litharge  and  one  part  dry  white  lead  into  a  dough  with 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  lac  copal.    The  metal  is  to  be  ooate 
with  the  cement,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  glass.— ^fi^^c^^ 
Atnerican, 
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REJLANDER  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

A  BRIEF  announcement  in  our  business  columns  informs 
photographers  that  a  committee  has  been  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  towards  a  fund 
tributary  to  the  memory  of  the  late  O.  G.  Re j lander.  As 
we  know  that  there  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will 
gladly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
we  shall  very  briefly  explain  the  object  contemplated. 
Mr.  Rejlander,  as  most  photographers  know,  was  not 
successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  A  passionate  lover  of  his 
art,  he  was  at  all  times  more  earnestly  engaged  in  develop- 
ing and  illustrating  its  pictorial  capacities,  than  in  securing 
the  legitimate  monetary  results  of  such  work.  With 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  rare  originality,  admirable 
art  knowledge  and  culture,  great  industry,  and  withid  not 
a  little  of  the  feu  sacre  of  genius,  Mr.  Rejlander  did  not 
possess  the  useful,  if  vulgar,  faculty  of  making  money. 
Without  being  regardless  of  business,  or  negb'gent  of 
business,  he  was  not  a  business  man ;  and  so  far  as  making 
a  fortune  constitutes  success,  his  life  was  a  failure.  His 
was  the  higher  success  by  which  photography,  and  all 
associated  with  it,  gain,  of  elevating  his  art,  of  doing  much 
of  the  noblest  pictorial  work  possible  in  painting  with 
sunbeams.  It  was  impossible,  with  such  fecundity  as  well 
as  excellence  of  production  as  a  study  of  portfolios  illus- 
trates, for  the  artist  to  have  been  absolutely  impecunious ; 
but  the  protracted  illness  which  preceded  Mr.  Kejlander^s 
death,  which  absolutely  prevented  work,  whilst  business 
obligations  were  accumulating,  inevitably  issued  in 
pecuniary  complications  and  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Rejlander  left  a  widow,  who  waH,  fortunately,  in 
photographic  matters,  a  help-meet  for  him.  In  a  dying 
request  made  to  us  personally,  he  referred  to  the  monetary 
obligations  which  had  accumulated  durin-.;  his  illness,  and 
to  the  future  of  his  wife.  If  the  obligations  to  which  he 
referred  could  be  satistied,  and  the  peaceful  possession  of 
his  photographic  effects,  especially  the  subject  negatives, 
with  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  she  was  per- 
sonally familiar,  could  be  guaranteed  to  his  wife,  her 
future  would,  he  thought,  be  fairly  provided  for ;  and  he 
added  a  conviction  that  there  were  many  photographers 
who  had  sufficiently  kindly  remembrance  of  him  to  aid  m 
l>ringing  about  such  a  result. 

We  appeal,  then,  to  photographers  in  a  twofold  sense. 
We  ask  those  who  knew  and  loved  Mr.  Rejlander,  and 
those  who  ad>tiired  his  great  genius,  to  contribute  to  place 
his  widow  in  the  position  of  honourable  indepenoence 
which  she  can  secure  by  the  continued  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  his  works.  And  we  ask  all  photographers  to 
contribute  to  the  fitting  memorial  which  such  a  fund,  and 
auch  disposal  of  it,  will  form,  to  one  who  did  so  much  to 


elevate  their  art,  who  did  so  much  to  diffuse  art  feeling 
amongst  photographers  in  teaching  by  example,  showing 
what  was  pictorially  possible  in  photography,  and  stimu- 
lating effort  by  tho  marvellously  b^uuful  results  he 
produced  in  such  prodigal  succession  for  many  ye%n. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  sense,  there  is  possibly 
scarcely  a  photographer  who  is  not  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rejlander..  Jf  a  tithe  of  these  debts  be  discharged,  an 
ample  fund,  worthy  of  Rejlander's  name,  and  in  every  way 
adequate  to  the  lulSlment  of  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
widowed  lady  he  has  left,  will  be  obtained. 

A  small  committee,  of  whom  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart., 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Rejlander,  is  Chairman ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Mills,  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Treasurer, 
is  already  formed  ;  but  the  co-operation  of  other  gentle- 
men who  knew  and  admired  Rejlander,  especially  Rome  in 
the  North,  is  desired,  and  the  Committee  will  gladly  hear 
from  any  who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  Contributions 
should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  the  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  The  names  of  a 
complete  committee  will  in  due  time  be  announced. 


OBITUARY.— THOMAS  SUITON,  B.A. 

We  announce,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  a  gentleman 
whose  name,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past,  has  been 
one  of  the  most^familiar  to  all  readers  of  photographic  lite- 
rature. After  a  very  brief  illness,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A., 
departed  this  life  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  For  some  years  past  1^1  r. 
Sutton^s  health  has  been  considerably  shaken.  Upwards  of 
twelve  months  ago  he  informed  us  that  he  had  been  for 
some  time  a  constant  suffererf  rom  dyspepsia,  the  symptoms 
of  which  had  been,  we  understand,  considerably  aggravated 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  was  eventually  very 
sudden.  After  two  days^  confinement  to  his  bed,  he 
succumbed  to  a  sudden  seizure  of  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
from  which  he  was  released  by  death  in  a  few  hours. 

Son  of  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  tastes  residing  at 
Kensington,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  numismatists, 
Mr.  Sutton  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  having  been  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  the  present 
esteemed  president  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.  At  Cambridge, 
OS  a  member  of  Cains  College,  he  was  distinguished  as  an 
ardent  student  and  good  mathematician,  and  acquired  his 
degree  of  B.  A.,  taking  position  as  twenty-seventh  wrangler 
in  184G.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Jersey  with  a 
student  with  whom  he  was  reading  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor,  and  there  resided  many  years,  devoting  himseUf  to 
photographic  research  and  contribution  to  photographic 
literature.  In  1856  he  commenced  the  issue  of  a  monthly 
journal  entitled  Photographic  Notes^  which,  for  some  years, 
was  conducted  with  great  vigour  and  interest.  Thia 
journal  was  finally  merged  into  the  Pictorial  Photofjraphcr, 
which,  after  a  struggling  existence  of  a  year  or  two,  dropped 
out  of  existence.  In  1861  Mr.  Sutton  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Ilardwich  as  Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King's 
College,  a  position  he  resigned  in  a  few  months,  find&g 
residence  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  great  metropolis  uaeon- 
genial  to  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  retfoned  to  Jersey, 
and  subsequently  resided  at  Redon,  in  Brittany,  whete  he 
undertook  the  duties  of  French  Correspondent  to  a  weekly 
contemporary.  For  the  last  few  months  he  had  been 
residing  in  North  Wales,  where  he  died. 

Our  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sutton  commenced  in 
1859,  when  we  visited  him  in  Jersey,  and  commenced  an 
intimate  friendship,  which  was  maintained  for  man^  years, 
although  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  polemics  and 
politics  which,  in  the  history  of  photography,  have  at  times 
been  unfortunately  conducted  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
altogether  beyond  the  adequacy  of  the  occasions.  None 
know  better  than  ourselves,  and  none  can  more  willtngly 
^testify  that  he  was  a  writer  of  gicftt  abili^,  and  a  keen. 
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ardent,  and  enthusiastic  experimentalist,  the  varying  and 
occasionally  contradictory  character  of  his  utterances  being 
largely  due  to  this  enthusiasm,  lie  wrote  with  a  degree  of 
trenchant  vigour  which,  whilst  it  always  possessed  a 
charm,  at  times,  on  polemical  subjects,  suggested  a  rancour 
which  had,  in  reality,  no  part  in  it^  origin.  Few  persons 
who  met  the  deceased  gentleman  personally  were  prepared 
by  their  study  of  some  of  his  writings  for  the  winning, 
genial,  gentle,  and  frank  modesty  of  his  personal  bearing. 
Bat  whilst  his  name  is  most  familiar  to  photographers 
in  connection  with  photographic  literature,  it  will  also  be 
associated  with  many  practical  points  in  the  progress  of  the 
art.  In  the  early  days  none  strove  more  energetically  than 
he  to  secure  attention  for  permanent  printing,  whether  by 
carbon  or  various  other  processes,  and  many  of  his 
improvements  iu  ordinary  printing  were  of  great  value  at 
the  time  of  their  publication.  His  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  and  his  introduction  of  his 
alcoholic  collodion,  did  much  to  revolutionize  the  system  in 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  ether— at  one  time 
comnion,  if  not  universal — was  regarded  as  imperative. 
His  early  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline 
issued  in  practical  f ormulse  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  of 
any  at  the  time  issued.  Without  entering  into  detail,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that,  as  an  experimentalist  in  almost 
every  department  of  photography,  he  left  much  on  record 
in  connection  with  all,  which  was  read  with  interest  and 
instruction,  even  by  those  who  felt  it  necessary  on  many 
points  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions. 


a  receipt  was  given  on  a  business  card,  containing  name 
and  address, '  which  it  is  not  alleged  were  fictitious.  This 
being  so,  where  was  the  swindle  ?  At  worst  there  is  a 
tardy  performance  of  contract.  That  a  few  weeks  should 
elapse  in  winter  between  receiving  an  order,  even  with 
cai'h  in  advance,  and  supplying  prints,  may  be  a  grievance, 
but  if  it  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  intention  to  swindle, 
we  fear  that  the  reputation  of  many  professional  photo- 
graphers will  be  in  danger. 


"  ANOTHER  NEW  SWINDLE." 

A  LETTER  to  a  daily  contemporary,  the  Standard,  appeared 
a  few  days  ago  with  the  above  heading,  in  which  the  writer 
grows  eloquently  indignant  at  another  method  by  which  the 
art  in  which  all  our  readers  are  interested  is  employed, 
as  he  alteges,  to  swindle  the  public.  It  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  contemplate  the  indignation  about  so  small  a  matter 
which  induced  the  writer  to  send  a  letter  to  a  daily  contem- 
porary in  complaint  or  warning,  and  not  less  amusing  to 
find  that,  with  every  facility  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
really  any  swindle  intended,  no  such  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made.  We  will  print  the  letter,  which  will  best 
explain  the  ground  of  complaint. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sib, — Ail  you  ao  kindly  open  your  columns  to  warnings  to  those 
who  are  easily  imposed  upon,  may  I  ask  that  you  will  give  publicity 
to  the  following  ? 

On  the  22nd  of  February  last,  and  several  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing days,  two  itinerant  photographers  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sorbitol!  taking  photographs  of  the  different  houses,  with  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  oiinging  into  notice  some  new  American  process  of 
photography.  They  made  no  char^ro  for  taking  the  photograph, 
only  asking  as  a  favour  that  the  lady  of  ihe  house  or  the  children 
and  servants  would  stand  to  make  up  the  picture.  Having  obtained 
this  favour  and  the  photogpraph  taken,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  induce 
the  servants  to  bespeak  copies,  which  of  course  hai  to  bo  paid  for  at 
onoe.  A  receipt  was  given  on  the  back  of  a  card  which  bears  a  name 
and  address  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
tiiat  no  copies  have  ever  been  sent,  and  that  letters  sent  to  the  address 
given  meet  with  no  response.  I  understand  that  many  servants  and 
uthers  have  been  induced  to  part  with  their  money,  and  I  write  this 
trusting  that  it  maj  be  a  warning  to  others  not  to  be  so  foolish.  I 
may  add  that  in  cases  where  payment  was  declined  until  copies  were 
sent  no  copies  have  been  sent. — ^Yonr  obedient  servant,  J. 

On  reading  this  letter,  two  very  obvious  considerations 
present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  a  little  reflection 
might  have  suggested  to  the  letter  writer  the  improbability 
of  two  photographers  dragging  about  apparatus,  expending 
time  and  material  in  taking  groups  of  the  '4ady  of  the 
house  ^*  and  children,  on  the  mere  chance  of  inducing  the 
'^  servants  "  to  bespeak  copies,  and  pay  for  them  in  advance. 
It  is  possible  that  some  photogr^^phers  may  be  enterprising 
enough  to  engage  in  peripatetic  portraiture ;  but  the  notion 
of  taking  groups  of  the  family  on  the  chance  of  selling  a 
few  prints  to  servants,  or  even  of  obtaining  the  price  of  the 
prints  without  supplying  them,  does  not  seem  a  promising 
or  probable  form  ox  speoolation.    Bat  we  are  informed  that 


SIZE  AND  PIIO PORTION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  ROBERT  FAULKNER. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  size  for  photographic  por- 
traiture, though  not  an  event  to  be  marked  as  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  calendar  of  photography,  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing to  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  pictures  by  the 
camera.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  has  been 
considered,  but  its  merits  from  a  fine  art  point  of  view 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  Yet,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  not  a  subject  altogether  unworthy  of 
a  little  thought.  Photographic  writers  are  very  apt  to 
refer  to  the  works  of  Vandyke,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  such  luminaries  in  art,  and  this  fact  induces  me  to  give 
a  list  of  the  sizes  of  the  various  canvases  employed  by 
those  great  men  in  the  production  of  their  portraits,  viz. : — 

PcL't    laches  Feet      Inches 

Head  2  —  by  1  8 

Three-quarter  2  6  by  2  1 

Kit-kat  8  —  by  2  4 

Small  half-length  3  8  by  3  4 

Half-length  4  2  by  3  8 

Bishop's  half-length  4  8  by  3  8 

Whole-length  sitting  6  —  by  4  — 

Whole-length  7  10  by  4  10 

Large  whole-length  8  10  by  6  10 

If  it  IS  conceded  that  the  works  of  these  artists  are 
worthy  of  imitation,  then,  I  think,  the  sizes  they  adopted 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  scale  for  the  dimensions  of  our 
pictures.  Exceptions  might  be  found  to  some,  but 
certainly  three  of  them— the  whole-length,  half-length, 
three-quarter  or  head-size— should  be  scaled  on  the  above 
proportions.  The  main  difficulty  in  adopting  these  measure- 
ments lies  with  the  manufacturers.  They  appear  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  only  one  size  is  good  for  the 
purpose — and  that  size  is  the  mean  and  lanky  carte-de- 
visite.  If  you  attempt  to  discuss  the  jnatter  with  a  maker  of 
photographic  frames,  he  will  rejoin,  "  We  study  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public,  and  not  the  caprices  of  photo- 
graphers. We  find  the  frames  and  albums  we  manufacture 
sell  well  enough — that  is  sufficient  for  us.*'  These  com- 
mercial despots  forget  that  a  good  shaped  frame  or  album 
has  not  yet  been  made,  and  consequently  the  public  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  regulation  pattern, 
and  adopting  a  good  thing.  I  may  remind  them  that  many 
people  of  refined  taste  repudiate  albums  altogether,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  their  pictures  in  boxes.  If,  in  spite  of 
reason  and  taste,  manufacturers  still  refuse  to  provide 
albums  containing  three  sizes,  surely  a  medium  p.ize — 
similar  to  the  cabinet,  but  larger — should  be  selected.  This, 
although  a  little  too  wide  for  a  whole-length,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  half-length,  three-quarter  or  head- size. 

Our  lawgivers,  the  manufacturers,  should  have  some 
pressure  put  upon  them  to  ensure  their  adhering  to  the 
sizes  selected,  otherwise  they  will  deviate  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  one  way  or  the  other,  as  I  have  experienced  more 
than  once. 

A  writer  on  art  has  said :  **  Proportion  is  the  basis  of 
beauty.**  Again,  **  Excellence  is  made  up  of  the  little 
more  or  the  little  less  **  (L  quote  from  memory).  These 
golden  axioms  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  photography, 
which,  being  so  poor  in  resources,  should  seize  upon  every 
judicious  expedient  to  promote  its  excellence,  even  in  the 
apparently  trifling  matter  of  the  proportions  of  frames  and 
mounts. 
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ALBUMEN    AS    A     PRELIMINARY    COAT    FOR 

GLASS  PLATES. 

BY  A.  BORLAND. 

In  readinij  aome  of  the  articles  in  the  Ni:ws  and  Year- 
Book,  I  have  been  surprised  to  iind  that  the  writers  of 
them  speak  disparagingly  of,  or  altogether  condemn,  the 
use  of  a  preliminary  coat  of  albumen.  My  surprise  has 
been  ^reat  from  the  fact  that  I  have  had  several  years' 
experience  in  the  use  of  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and  1 
have  always  found  it  trustworthy  when  properly  applied. 

Amongst  the  many  sins  laid  to  its  charge  I  find  the 
following: — First,  that  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  spots  and 
streaks;  second,  that  it  increases  the  exposure  in  the 
camera ;  third,  that  when  used  as  a  preliminary  coat  for 
collodio-chloride  pictures  it  is  a  cause  of  fading ;  fourthly, 
that  it  is  not  alv\rays  possible  to  obtain  fresh  eggs,  and 
that  store  eggs  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  These  are 
very  strong  objections,  but  still  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  good  answer  to  all  of  them. 

To  begin  with  the  last  first,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
there  is  no  need  for  running  after  fresh  eggs,  as  the  dried 
albumen  of  commerce  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well 
when  properly  treated.  My  own  plan  of  preparing  a  stock 
solution  is  as  follows: — To  one  ounce  of  distilled  water 
add  one  drachm  of  the  dried  albumen,  aud  two  or  three 
drops  of  strong  ammonia.  The  ammonia  is  not  added  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  albumen  keep,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  dissolve  more  completely.  That  it 
does  so  may  be  easily  proved  by  omitting  the  ammonia, 
9nd,  after  the  albumen  has  apparently  all  dissolved, 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  the  albumen 
will  be  seen  to  have  settled  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
water  almost  clear.  Now  add  the  ammonia  and  shake 
slightly,  and  again  allow  to  stand,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  change  takes  place.  If  the  stock  is  wanted  to  keep,  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  added  to  ca^h  ounce  of 
solution,  and  it  will  then  keep  for  some  time. 

To  the  third  objection  I  have  to  say  that  the  evil  is 
caused  by  using  the  albumen  too  stron<r,  one  ounce  of  the 
stock  solution  in  about  thirty  ounces  of  wator  being  quite 
strong  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for— 
uamclv,  to  keep  the  film  on  the  plate ;  and  it  does  this  so 
well  that  the  picture  may  bo  washed  until  every  trace  of 
hypo  used  in  fixing  is  removed,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  great  risk  where  no  albumen  is  used. 

Bu,t  I  think  I  hear  some  one  say,  That  does  not  dispose 
of  thealbumenate  of  silver  formed  in  the  film.  My  answer 
to  that  is,  that  plates  prepared  in  this  way  may  bo  exposed 
to  strong  sunlight  for  months,  and  no  change  can  be  seen 
after  the  most  careful  inspestion,  the  film  of  albumen 
being  so  very  thin  that  any  discolouration  from  the  effects 
of  light  is  not  perceptible,  and  tlio  coat  of  collodion  is  a 
good  protection  from  atmospheric  influences. 

To  the  second  objection  I  give  the  same  answer  as  to  the 
third ;  viz.,  too  much  albumen  is  used. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  state  in  fall  my  mode  of  operation  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  substratum  of  albumen ;  and  to  those  who  will 
try  it  fairly  I  can  promise  the  same  success  that  I  have 
always  had  with  it  I  may  say,  first  of  all,  that  my  experi- 
ence ^i  as  gained  whilst  working  as  operator  in  America, 
where  it  is  used  by  almost  every  one.  I'he  firm  I  worked 
for  verv  kindly  provided  a  boy  whoso  duty  it  was  to  clean 
glass ;  but  although  I  superintended  the  work,  I  could  not 
always  depend  upon  having  clean  plates,  although  I  believe 
the  boy  did  the  work  iw  carefully  as  ho  could ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  cleaning  glass  by  the  ordinary  method,  there  are 
many  little  things  require  attention  which  none  but  a  per- 
son of  cxperienco  can  see  the  good  of ;  and  for  this  reason 
1  detenumod  to  undertako  the  albumeuizing  of  glass  for  my 
own  use,  and  I  found  myself  a  gainer  by  the  operation,  as  I 
hardly  over  had  a  dirty  plate,  or  a  film  leave  the  gla«  after- 
wards-^  matter  of  great  imporianee  when  plates  np  to 
14  by  17  are  in  constant  use. 


It  is  best  to  prepare  enough  at  one  time  to  last  about  a 
week,  the  following  being  the  order  in  which  I  do  the 
work: — In  the  morning,  before  commencing  other  work, 
put  a  drachm  of  albumen  to  soak  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  strong  ammonia ;  it 
will  l)e  ready  for  use  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  musit  be 
added  to  about  thirty  ounces  of  tap  water,  and  filtered 
through  paper,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  on  the  plates. 
If  new  plates  are  to  be  used,  they  should  havo  the  Hharp 
edges  taken  off  by  drawing  them  over  each  other  from 
corner  to  corner,  after  which  they  are  put,  one  at  a  time, 
into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (about  one 
ounce  of  acid  to  twenty  ounces  of  water),  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  afternoon.  If  old  varnished  negatives  arc 
to  bo  used,  they  are  put  into  a  strong  solution  of  print or\s 
lye,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  taken 
out  and  rnbbed  over  with  a  piece  of  rough  felt,  washed 
under  the  tap,  and  then  put  into  the  acid,  the  same  as  new 
glass.  The  albumen  having  been  filtered  into  a  beaker 
glass  or  graduate,  a  plate  is  taken  from  the  acid  solution, 
and,  after  giving  it  a  slight  rub  on  both  sPdes  with  a  piece 
of  felt,  it  is  washed  well  under  the  tap,  and,  after  draining 
for  a  few  seconds,  it  is  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  albumen  poured  on  to  the 
plate  and  allowed  to  flow  all  over,  which  it  does  freely, 
driving  the  water  that  remains  before  it.  Do  not  pour 
back  into  the  beaker,  but  allow  to  run  into  the  sink,  and 
then  pour  on  some  more  of  the  albumen,  and  flow  over  as 
before,  this  time,  however,  pouring  it  back  into  the  glass, 
being  careful  to  let  it  run  down  the  side  of  the  glass,  so 
that  it  may  not  cause  bubbles.  Stand  the  plates  in  a  rack 
where  they  will  be  free  from  dust.  Be  very  careful,  when 
putting  them  in  the  rack,  not  to  take  hold  of  the  top 
corner,  as  doing  so  is  sure  to  cause  streaks  across  the  plate. 
AVhen  quite  dry,  they  may  be  stored  in  plate  •boxes,  or 
placed  together  in  the  usual  way  on  a  shell 

Plates  prepared  in  this  way  will  be  found  free  from  all 
spots  and  streaks  that  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  albu- 
men :  and  the  great  freedom  with  which  negatives  may  be 
washed  after  the  vaiious  operations  adds  very  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  operator,  in  removing  all  fe.<ir  of  the  film 
leaving  the  glass,  or  from  stains  caused  by  insulficient 
washing  where  such  fear  exists,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  negatives  that  have  been  well  washed  are  much  lesd 
liable  to  cracking  of  the  film  than  thone  that- have  been  but 
slightly  washed. 

I  leave  these  few  rambling  remarks  in  the  hands  of  the 
fraternity,  and  hope  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  all  who 
read  them. 


A  MATT  VARNISH.* 

BT  AHTOXII  BOOXBE. 

It  is  known  that  a  film  of  normal  collodion  coloured  with 
fuchsine  gives  the  most  delicate  and  uniform  covering  to  a 
negative,  and  that  by  its  nse  vigorous  shadows  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  not  lights.  I  have  found  it  very  good  for  thin 
negatives  and  such  as  are  of  good  quality,  but  tho  rotoooher 
must  handle  the  film  dttUcatelv.  as  it  is  easily  injamd.  One 
method  of  prodacing  a  mat  cofourlcais,  tough,  and  permanent 
film  is  to  be  found  in  negative  varnish  to  which  a  little 
tartaric  aoid  has  been  added,  the  mixture  being  shaken 
occasionally,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days.  This 
somewhat  rough  varnish  permits  retouching  with  thn 
greatest  facility ;  lights  may  be  put  in,  or  the  film  may  be 
scraped,  no  delicate  handling  of  the  ba«is  being  necessary. 
But  suooeis  is  not  always  certain  when  a  commercial  varnish 
U  employed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  waves  are  formed 
(if  sheltao  is  preHont),or  the  dried  film  show4  white  streaks, 
and   when  Xn^Ao  are   removed  tho  surface  nndsmeath  is 

lonsy.     Nevertheless  a  good  result  is  secured  in  most  cases. 

'he  best  and  most  oertain  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
mistore  of  normal  collodion  and  commercial  amber  Tsmish  -, 
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the  plaia  collodiou  is  dilated  with  ether  and  alcohol  nntil 
it  coQtatos  three  per.  cent,  of  pyrozilin,  and  then  bo  much 
amber  varnish  is  added  an  will  render  the  mixture  somewhat 
darker  than  olive  oil  in  colour.  Ooe  cannot  be  very  precise 
with  the  details,  because  the  consistence  of  the  amber  varnish 
obtained  in  commerce  continually  varies.  The  mixture  is 
shaken,  filtered  through  cotton-wool,  and  applied  like 
ordinary  collodion  ;  it  gives  at  first  a  dense,  milky,  and  not 
very  trustworthy  film,  but  while  drying  the  film  becomes 
very  pure  and  tine,  and  perfectly  uniform  in  character,  its 
surface  being  such  as  it  would  be  impoasible  to  produce 
upon  ordinary  glass,  cither  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  varnish 
has  been  applied,  the  film  is  dry  in  an  ordinary  temperature, 
and  may  be  worked  upon  with  a  little  care.  If,  however,  it 
is  left  io  become  thoroughly  desiccated,  requiring  lej*8  time 
to  do  so  than  ordinary  varnish,  it  permits  of  the  application 
of  high  lights,  the  firm  basis  allowing  the  pencil  marks  to 
bo  made  with  certainty  and  uniformity.  That  it  permits  of 
pcraping,  and  that  it  withstands  the  influence  ot  moisture 
and  .18  a  protection  daring  the  printing  process,  follow  as 
matters  of  coarse. 

f/xperiments  with  the  colouring  of  thia  varnish,  which 
is  only  necessary  in  very  few  cases,  I  have  not  carried  far; 
but  I  may  mention  that  a  fair  result  may  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  gum  tragacanth.  Anion^  the  aniline  colouis  there 
are  only  few  that  can  be  made  use  of.  Fnchsine  is  decom- 
posed in  contact  with  amber,  shellac,  or  other  resins,  into  a 
disagreable  lavender  blue,  and  coraline  seems  to  exert  an 
injurious  influence  npon  the  tone  of  the  prints.  The  employ- 
ment of  aniline  blue  is  not  possible,  because  of  its  liability 
to  change  and  its  behaviour  in  reference  to  actinic  light ; 
and  picric  acid  is  useless  from  many  reasons.  There  remain, 
therefore. .  only  violet  and  green,  or  mixtures,  or  certain 
vegetable  colours  to  experiment  with.  The  varnish  may, 
however,  bo  tinted  with  aniline  blue,  and  thus  made  to  yield 
a  matt  blue  surface,  which  would  no  doubt  be  grateful  to  the 
retoocher*8  eyesight. 

For  negatives  of  large  dimensions,  which  require  a  good 
covering,  I  employ  thin  paper — either  tissue,  French,  vege- 
table, or  even  writing  paper,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  negative  is  used,  and  the  paper  is 
stretched  moist  and  attached  to  the  margins;  it  then  becomes 
smooth  when  perfectly  dry.  I  employ  Harlemcr  siccatif 
diluted  with  alcohol  to  *make  transparent  patches,  and 
graphite  or  colours  are  applied  for  covering. 


now  TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF 

SILVER  AND  pOLD. 

BY    E.   Z.    WEBSTER.* 

AoAiN,  <*  after  many  days,'*  I  take  up  my  pen  to  bring  to  a 
close  the  aeries  of  articles  upon  this  subject. 

A  paper  which  I  had  prepared,  showing  the  immense 
waste  of  time,  silver,  and  paper  which  might  be  avoided 
in  the  printing  department  of  photography,  I  feel  oon- 
atrained  io  omit,  because  I  have  already  made  myself 
rather  prolix.  We  will  take  up  the  subject  where  the 
pictures  are  ready  for  the  toning. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  subject  of  toning  baths, 
we  will  suppose  that  you  are  using  the  common  Mcar- 
bonate,  or  sal  soda,  or  any  other  toning  bath  which  is 
generally  thrown  aside  when  the  batch  of  prints  is  toned ; 
now,  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  pour  it  into  a  bottle, 
and  do  the  same  next  time,  and  again  if  necessary ;  by  that 
time  enough  old  toning  solution  has  accumulated  with 
which  we  can  proceed  to  the  next  operation,  which  will  be 
the 

Fixing  or  hypo  bath.  Now,  instead  of  using  plain  water, 
take  the  old  toning  solution,  and  make  your  fixing  bath  of 
that,  and  when  the  prints  are  fixed,  pour  off  the  solution 
into  another  bottle,  add  a  few  crystals  of  hypo  to  insure 
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saturation,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  batch  of  prints  is 
ready,  and  use  it  again,  and  even  once  more  if  there  be 
not  suflicient  old  toning  solution  to  make  another.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  sulphur  toning ;  make  it  strong,  and 
keep  it  so.  And  when  you  are  done  with  the  old  fixing  or 
hypo  solution  for  prints,  pour  it  into  the  tray  wherein 
your  negatives  are  fixed.  The  tray  should  be  at  least 
20  by  24  inches  by  3  inches  deep,  made  of  wood  if  you  like, 
and  watertight,  of  course. 

Here  you  have  the  routine ;  now  we  will  go  back  and  get 
the  whys  and  wherefores. 

.In  the  first  place,  you  know  the  general  rule  for  toning 
is  about  one  grain  of  gold  to  one  sheet  of  paper,  bat  there 
always  remains  a  goodly  portion  of  the  gold  in  the  solu- 
tion when  you  are  done,  and  to  utilize  that  gold  we  will 
put  it  into  the  hypo  or  fixing  bath,  where  it  adds  to  the 
depth  and  beauty  of  the  toning,  instead  of  allowing  the 
raw  soda  to  destroy  a  portion  of  what  the  prints  already 
contain,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
first  toning  so  far,  and  requiring  less  over-printing,  and 
from  one -third  to  one-half  less  gold. 

Secondly. — By  using  the  paper  *'  fixing"  solution  in  the 
negative  ^*  fixing  "  tray,  the  same  is  not  only  made  to  do 
double  duty,  but  the  silver  contained  therein  has  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  negative  film,  as  it  tends  to 
nrevent  the  soda  from  attackinof  the  delicate  detail  in  the 
shadows,  and  leaves  upon  the  surface  an  extremely  thiti 
translucent  veil,  which  adds  to  the  softness  and  beauty  of 
the  print. 

Ihirdly, — The  negative  fixing  tray  being  large,  several 
negatives  can  lie  in  the  solution  at  once  if  necessary,  and 
the  broad  surface  of  solution  exposed  accelerates  evapora- 
tion, by  which  means  the  tray  is  kept  in  good  working 
condition,  by  the  additions  from  the  print  *^  fixing  "  solu- 
tion, but  sometimes  requiring  fresh  water,  and  occasionally 
getting  too  full,  depending  altogether  upon  the  amount  of 
water  used  in  your  toning  and  *'  fixing,"  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  the  solution  becomes  syrupy,  pour 
it  off  and  precipitate  the  silver  with  some  pieces  of  zinc, 
and  submit  the  precipitate  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  wash  thQ  precipitate  thoroughly,  then  reduce  the 
same  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  water,  neutralize  with 
ammonia,  and  use  it ;  or  you  can  put  a  piece  of  copper  into 
the  fixing  tray  and  let  it  remain ;  the  silver  will  gradually 
collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  in  the  form  of  pure 
metallic  silver,  requiring  only  to  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Finally,  by  following  the  foregoing  routine  more  silver 
can  be  saved  than  by  any  other  means;  and  that  the 
plan  will  work  1  will  guarantee,  os  several  years  of  con- 
stant use  and  practice  of  the  same  has  satisfied  me  of  its 
merits. 

In  these  papers  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  suggest  the 
simplest  possible  means  adapted  to  the  ends,  knowing  that 
the  great  mass  of  my  brother  photographers  have  neither 
the  means  nor  inclination  to  adopt  expensive  or  complicatad 
measures.  I  have  merely  sketched  an  outline  of  a  plan,  to 
illustrate  and  cover  a  principle ;  and  that  is,  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  by  which  you  can  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  of  silver.  And  if  my  efforts  should  prove  beneficial 
to  some  of  my  poor  ^*  shadow  catching  "  brethren,  I  shall 
be  satisfied ;  however,  such  as  it  is,  you  have  it,  with  my 
best  wishes. 


RETOUCHING  WRINKLfes. 

BT  A.  DUMBLK.* 

Though  thoroughly  versed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession,  my  attention  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
especially  directed  to  the  retouching  of  negatives.  This 
ground  has  been  so  often  discosaed  that  I  feel  a  diffidence 
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in  approaching  the  Bubject ;  bat  long  practice  and  carefol 
study  have  developed  a  few  ideas  which  I  have  never  Been 
in  print,  and  which  have  been  so  invaluable  to  me,  that  by 
yo>'r  leave  I  present  them  to  your  readers. 

I  fonnd,  in  retouching  very  Ireckled  faces,  and  particularly 
large  negatives,  a  great  difficulty  in  making  my  ground 
surface  take  lead  in  a  becoming  manner.  All  retouchers 
know  that  this  is  a  very  essential  virtue  where,  either 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  operator,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  the  subject,  the  negative  requires  a  large  amount  of 
work. 

By  dissolving  a  portion  of  Venice  turpentine  in  my 
varnish.  I  found  that  I  could  obtain  any  grain  or  surface 
I  desired.  This  in  a  gallery  making  from  thirty  to  forty 
negatives  daily  the  vear  round,  each  and  all  requiring  the 
mo9t  skilful  and  delicate  handling,  was  of  no  little  service, 
as  you  may  suppose. 

In  fact,  I  soon  discovered  that  a  few  minutes  spent  once  a 
month  in  the  varnish  room  saved  an  infinite  amount  of 
labour  and  time.  Now  a  large  negative  requires  different 
treatmentfrom  a  small  one :  where  tUu  touch  on  one  is  fine 
and  delicate,  on  the  other  it  should  be  bold  and  effective,  so 
my  varnish  simply  consists  of  two  brands,  one  giving  that 
fine  biting  grain  so  essential  to  good  and  speedy  worK  on 
small  negative,  the  other  a  coarser,  hungrier  tooth,  which 
enables  me  to  go  over  a  life-size  in  fine  style.  There  are  two 
great  objections  to  grinding  the  surface.  Ist.  It  befogs  the 
negative.  One  cannot  confine  it  to  those  parts  alone 
requiring  lead,  but  must  rub  indiscriminately  over  eyes, 
nostrils,  portions  of  the  hair,  and  background.  2nd.  The  re- 
touching is  easily  marred,  either  in  careless  handling,  or  the 
neoessary  process  of  printing.  And  how  agt^iavatin^,  my 
brothers,  when  our  annual  exhibition,  or  the  Centennial,  or 
something  comes  round,  to  take  from  your  racks  the  choicest 
fruits  of  a  year's  hard  labour,  and  find  them  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  with  but  a  tew  disconsolate  particles  of  lead 
remaining  to  speak  of  better  days. 

These  difficulties  I  overcome  in  this  way,  and  if  there  is 
a  better  I  am  open  to  conviction.  After  retouching  I  hold 
the  negative  to  the  fire,  butter  side  to  the  stove,  heat  evenly 
a  few  seconds,  and— presto!  Each  individual  particle  of 
lead  that  a  moment  before  was  upon  the  surface  has  taken 
by  its  own  weight  a  corresponding  position  on  the  glass, 
while  over  it  is  spread  a  glossy  coat  of  varnish.  Thus  the 
retouching  is  embalmed,  as  it  were,  and  secure  from  harm, 
while  the  varnish  int«rp<)sing  between  the  lead  and  the 
paper  gives  an  admirable  softness  and  delicacy  to  the 
finished  print. 

But  sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  extra  density 
caused  by  grinding  the  surface,  as  in  a  poor  copy  or  a  too 
thin  negative  of  any  kind.  In  such  case,  after  it  is 
retouched,  I  take  a  little  thin  gum-arabic,  and  with  ray 
brush  go  oarefuUy  over  thoM  parts  that  I  wish  to  print 
sharp  and  clear,  vis.,  eyes,  eyebrows,  whiskers,  moustache, 
and  the  hair  and  background  in  the  vicinity  of  the  face. 
I  may  say  here  that  this  one  practice  has  enabled  me  to 
save  many  a  negative  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
absolutely  worthless. 

Someone  asks,  is  there  not  great  danger  of  smashing  the 
negative  in  the  bnrning-in  process  mentioned  above?  No, 
with  any  reasonable  amount  of  care.  All  the  negatives  in 
Mr.  Kent's  gallery,  from  card  to  life  sise,  are  ourn«*d  in,  and 
that  faot  alone  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  its  value.  We 
never  break  a  negative  in  that  way. 


cleaning;  FROSTING,   AND  LACQUERING 

BRASS.* 

Takdio  into  ooosideration  the  numeroos  weekly  epplioa- 
tiona  made  to  ns  for  information  on  the  above  processes,  wo 
have  thought  well  to  append  the  following  recipes,  which 
will  be  fonnd  practicable  and  trustworthy  :~> 

7o  cUa»  tamuked  br<u$  having  flat^  or  nearlif  flat^  .w* 


faces, — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water. 
Rub  briskly  over  the  tarnished  surface  with  a  firm  roll  of 
clean  flannel  dipped  in  the  acid  solution.  When  the 
tarnished  appearance  has  been  removed,  remove  all  traces  of 
acid  by  swilling  the  article  in  an  abundance  of  water.  Dry 
quickly  with  a  warm  rag.  and  bring  up  the  polish  with  a 
soft  leather  and  a  little  of  the  finest  washed  whiting. 

To  clean  surfaces  which  art  embossed  or  deeply  uHder-cuL^^ 
Make  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  two  parts  watar,  and 
six  parts  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  the  articles  to  be  cleaned 
in  a  strong  soda-ley,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  above  solu- 
tion until  they  become  covered  with  a  black  layer.  Now 
remove  from  the  mixed  acid,  rinse  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
use  a  fine  scratch-brush  to  remove  the  black  mud.  When 
clean,  rinse  in  hot  water,  and  dry  in  hot  sawdust.  Articles 
thus  treated  acquire  a  brilliant  lustre.  Should  it  be  de- 
sirable to  give  a  very  rich  orange-yellow  tone  to  the  brass, 
the  nitric  acid  in  the  last  recipe  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  powdered  alum. 

2o  produce  a  dead  appearance, — This,  called  by  the 
French  ma/,  may  be  obtained  by  plunging  the  articles 
in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid  200  parts,  sulphuric  acid 
(sp.  g.  1*845)  100  parts,  common  salt  1  part,  sulphate  of 
sine  2  parts.  The  articles  will  require  thorough  rinsing. 
Another  recipe,  suitable  for  large  work,  consists  of :  nitric 
acid  3  parts,  sulphuric  acid  1  pirt,  water  1  part,  sulphate 
of  zinc  }  part.  Dip  the  articles  and  rinse,  again  dip  and 
rinse,  until  the  earthy  yellowish  dullness  gives  way  to  a 
clear  mat,  without  earthiness. 

Frosting  small  brasswork, — Fasten  a  circular  scratch- 
brush,  made  of  very  fine  brsss  wire,  on  the  lathe,  and  having 
prer ioasly  scoured  the  brass  with  strong  pearlash  ley,  hold 
the  work  against  the  revolving  brush,  which  must  be  driven 
at  a  good  speed. 

Curling  flat  surfaces, — Holtsapffel,  senior,  introduced 
this  style  of  ornamenting  flat  metallic  surfaces,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  modus  operandi  is  given  by  his 
son : — "  The  work  (after  being  held,  scraped,  and  passed  over 
with  Water-of-Ayr  stone)  is  clouded  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal and  water,  by  means  of  which  the  entire  surface  is 
coveied  with  large  curly  marks,  which  form  the  ground. 
The  curls  resemble  an  irregular  cycloid  pattern,  with  loops 
of  from  ^in.  to  lin.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  work.  Similar,  but  smaller,  maras  are  then  made 
with  a  piece  of  snakestone,  blnestone,  or  even  a  common 
slate  pencil,  filed  to  a  blnnt  point.  The  general  effect  of 
the  work  much  depends  on  the  entire  surface  being  uniformly 
covered  ;  with  which  view  the  curls  should  be  first  continued 
round  the  margin ;  the  central  parts  ate  then  regularly 
filled  in ;  after  which  the  work  is  ready  to  be  varnished.** 

Jjocquering, — Small  circular  work,  alter  being  well  scoured, 
and  burnished  if  necessary,  is  best  lacquered  in  the  lathe. 
The  work  should  be  slightly  warmed  over  a  clear  chsrcoal 
fire,  or  in  a  stove,  and  the  lacquer  applied  very  thinly  with 
a  soft  camel*hair  brush.  A  charcoal  braaier  should  be  held 
under  the  work  for  a  few  seconds,  after  the  application  of 
the  lacquer,  to  prevent  chilling.  To  laoquer  a  flat  surface, 
clean  carefully  bv  boiliu|^  in  American  potash  and  water. 
Dip  in  hydrochloric  actd  if  it  be  desirable  to  heighten 
the  colour  of  the  brass  ;  wash  well,  firat  in  cold  water,  then 
in  hot  (removing  any  black  muddtneas  with  a  fine  brush), 
and  dry  in  hot  sawdust.  When  dry,  burnish  it  required. 
Place  upon  a  flat  iron  plato,  just  lukewarm.  Pass  the' 
lacquer  quickly  but  evenly  over  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
rather  large  but  fine  cameUhair  brush.  Be  careful  not  to 
pass  twice  over  the  same  spot,  or  a  ridge  is  almost  sore  to 
appear.     Warm  the  lower  plate  until  the  work  is  quite  dry« 
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cnoneoted  with  the  Photographic  Exhibitioa  to  be  held  in 
Brnmela  in  Jaly  next. 

We  have  to  thank  yon  for  this  notice,  and  we  fsincerely 
hope  that  it  will  call  attention  to  the  matter  i&  England, 
where  photography  has  bo  many  distinguished  masters  in 
all  departments  of  the  art. 

There  is,  however,  one  observation  that  we  desire  to  make. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  article  it  is  stated,  *^  There 
will  be  no  sale  of  the  photographs  exhibited."  If  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  this  remark  is  that  the  exhibitors 
cannot  sell  their  pictures,  then  it  is  erroneous,  for  all  workA 
exhibited  may  be  sold.  We  shall,  indeed,  exert  ourRelves 
to  the  ntmoet  to  dispose  of  the  articles  on  the  most  eligible 
terms,  and  to  this  end  we  have  desired  exhibitors  to  men- 
tion the  price  at  w&ich  the  pictures  may  be  sold.  (See 
Art.  8  of  the  Prospectus).  The  price  must  not,  however,  he 
set  upon  the  pictures  themselves,  and  this  is  the  only  restric- 
tion imposed  upon  exhibitors. 

May  we  venture  to  hope,  in  the  interest  of  our  future  eX' 
hibition,  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make  the  little 
correction  we  have  indicated  in  the  next  impression  of  your 
journal  ? 

With  the  assurance  of  oor  profound  respect, 

The  President — 1l>e  Vyldkr. 
Tne  Secretary — LE02(cii  RoMHELAieas. 
The  Belfjian  Photographic  Association, 

44,  Rue  de  Namur,  Brussels^  VJth  Marc\  1875. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  writing  my  last  contribution  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  the  interesting  account  by  Mr. 
Biggs  of  the  various  photographic  operations  by  means  of 
which  a  picture  can  be  produced  fur  the  purposes  of  the 
magic  lantern,  but  I  fear  he  is  too  sanguine  in  supposing 
that  to  obtain  an  outline  is  an  easy  matter,  unless  ho  infers 
that  no  one  would  attempt  in  any  way  to  produce  a  picture 
for  the  lantern  unless  h?  possessed  some  general  artistic 
knowledge,  both  as  a  draughtsman  and  a  colourist.  That 
this  must  be  the  case  is  evident,  as  gouty  and  feeble  lines, 
when  so  highly  magnified  as  they  appear  on  the  screen, 
would  (especially  in  architectural  subjects,  the  rigging  of 
vessels,  &c.)  become  so  obvious  as  to  spoil  the  whole  effect, 
however  well  the  picture  may  have  been  coloured.  As  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  means  of  obtaining  an  outline, 
either  of  the  same  or  of  a  reduced  size,  from  a  copy  may  be 
serviceable  to  your  readers,  not  only  for  the  production  of 
lantern  pictures,  but  also  for  various  other  purposes,  I  will, 
with  your  leave,  offer  them  some  information  as  to  the 
various  means  of  producing  it.  Ihe  advent  of  photography 
has  rendered  the  use  of  some  mechanical  contrivances  for 
this  purpose  obsolete,  such  as  the  camera-lucida.  The 
entagraph  is  still,  no  doubt,  useful,  especially  to  architects, 
ut  ita  cost  would  pievent  its  being  used  by  any  other 
than  professional  men.  Reticulation,  or  the  method  of 
producing  an  enlarged  or  diminished  copy  of  an  outline 
from  the  original,  is  frequently  used  by  artists  to  place  a 
design  of  a  picture  upon  canvas  after  having  first  produced 
itaa  a  drawing  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  as  this  requires 
pome  knowledge  of  geometrical  proportion  and  correct 
drawing,  it  would  prove  too  difficult  for  general  use.  The 
oamera-obscura  as  originally  constructed,  and  as  may  be  now 
obtained  at  toy  warehouses,  offers  a  simple  and  effective 
means  of  obtaining  a  leduced  copy  of  anvthing.  The 
ground  glass  or  diaphragm  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  removed,  and  thus,  after  the  outline  is 
made  upon  it  by  means  of  a  blacklead  pencil,  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  photographic  transparency,  and  copied  of  any 
required  sixe  by  means  of  photography.  Although  a  back 
of  this  description  might  be  adde  I  to  a  photographic 
camera,  yet  this  would  not  be  desirable,  as  the  whole  thing 
complete  can  be  purchased  at  a  less  expense  as  a  toy,  than 
ita  materiala  only  would  cost  separately.  It  might  be  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  oae  a  better  leoa  than  those  geuerally  sold 
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with  it.  Then,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  draw- 
ing of  the  tracing  should  bo  made  with  a '  firm  and 
frt'o  hand.  The  <lraughti$man  should  understand  what  con- 
stitutes an  outline,  otherwise  his  labour  may  be  greatly 
increased  to  no  purpose.  The  most  simple — and,  I  believe, 
the  most  effectual — means  of  obtaining  an  outline  from  a 
copy  by  a  beginner  is  to  make  one  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  upon  tracing  paper,  which  is  sold  ready  prepared 
for  this  purpose,  or  may  be  made  by  saturating  tissue  paper 
with  any  thin  varnish,  and  by  various  other  means.  Should 
the  subject  be  not  too  large,  a  plate  of  ground  glass  would 
be  the  most  preferable,  as  the  outline  on  this  could  be  at 
once  reduced  by  photography  to  any  size  required.  If  the 
drawing  be  made  with  what  is  termed  copying  ink,  a  piece 
of  damp  paper  placed  over  it,  over  which  should  also  be 
placed  a  piece  of  cloth  or  flannel,  a  roller  now  being  passed 
over  the  whole,  taking  care  that  the  paper  above  has  not 
been  shifted,  a  correct  reversed  transcript  of  the  drawing 
will  be  found  upon  it. — Yours  truly,  James  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Piace,  Il/racombe ,  March  SOth, 

PS. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  any 
substance  that  will  greatly  increase  in  sizj  when  wetted  ? 


%vll  in  iit  S^bxhia. 


FiKE  AT  Mh.  Tench's  Warehouse.— A  fire  broke  out  in 
the  photop^raphic  warehouse  of  Mr^  Tench,  in  Fleet  Street,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday  last,  and  continued  some  time  before 
it  was  discovered.  The  dama/^e  was  very  extensive,  some 
portions  of  the  instrumental  outfit  for  the  Arctic  Expedition 
being  destroyed.  The  cause  is  involved  in  mystery,  as  the 
premises  had  been  closed  two  days  at  the  time  the  fire  was 
discovered.  Fortunately  the  manufacturing  department  was 
not  injured,  nor  any  damage  to  prevent  the  ordinary  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Forbidden  Portraits. — It  is  stated  in  a  daily  contem- 
porary that  several  prosecutions  ot  Bonapartists  for  the 
unauthorised  hawking  of  books  and  prints  have  recently  taken 
place  in  France.  In  Paris  a  publishnr  has  been  fined  600  franca 
for  circulating  photographs  of  a  Bonapartist  ap^ent.  In  the 
department  of  the  Oroe  a  cure  has  been  fined  fifty  francs  for 
distributing  pamphlets  and  portraits  of  the  Princo  Imperial 
picking  up  bullets  at  Saarbruck ;  and  an  aji^ent  of  the  Bona- 
partist paper,  the  Ordre,  has  been  fined  600  francs  tor 
distributing  photographs  from  Chisel  hurst. 

Rrducinq  Iktsnsitvof  Neoativbs.— Mr.  E.  Beoecke  gives 
the  folio wiuK  iu  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  as  a  sure  and 
reliable  process  to  reduce  the  intensity  in  over-intense  nega- 
tives without  in  the  least  destroying  the  faintest  detail  in  the 
shadows: — *'I  always  have  been  an  advocate  of  intensifying, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  practical  way  knowu  of 
reducing  the  intensity  in  the  high-lights  without  injuring  more 
or  less  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  or  risking  the  negative.  I 
am  now  not  more  afraid  to  get  a  negative  too  intense  than  I 
was  formerly  to  get  it  too  weak.  The  enclosed  two  negatives 
were  taken  on  one  plate,  both  developed  simultaneously,  had 
the  same  intensity;  then  the  plate  was  cut,  and  one  half 
treated  in  the  manner  preseutly  to  be  described.  The  object 
taken  was  a  book  resting  on  a  green  posing  chair,  and  having 
a  piece  of  blade  velvet  by  its  side.  The  process  is  based  upon 
the  property  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which  combination  is  a  very 
permanent  or  obstinate  substacce  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.  Here  it  is.  Take  a 
very  diluted  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  pour  it  over 
the  fixed  and  washed  negative ;  watch  it  from  the  glass  side. 
The  sulphuret  will  penetrate  the  thin  deposit  first,  and  the 
sulphide  of  silver,  being  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reduced 
metallic  silver,  the  negative  will  look  somewhat  like  a  positive 
from  the  glass  side.  Now  wash  and  pour  on  a  solution  of 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  (my  favourite  intensifier),  or 
mercury  alono,  or  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  nega- 
tive will  now  be  very  intense,  but  never  mind ;  dip  it  into  your 
cyanide  bath  for  thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  wash  it,  and  examine 
it.  Should  it  be  not  quite  weak  enougli,  or  did  you  wish  some 
parts  of  it  particularly  reduced^as,  for  instance,  a  white  dress, 
&c.— you  may  tireat  it  again  with  mercury,  especially  those  parts 
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locally,  jovL  wish  to  weaken  most,  and  then,  of  course,  with 
cyanide  again.  Using  a  developer  too  warm  has  often  been  the 
cause  to  get  too  mnch  intensity,  and  so  I  hit  upon  this  plan, 
which  [  hope  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knowlods^e 
of  our  practical  photographers  in  '  re  photographica'  The 
thicke&t  negative  can  thus  be  converted  into  a  fast-printiog 
solar  negative.    No  patent  on  it ! " 

Conversion  of  Lithookaphic  into  Letterpress  Plates. 
— A  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  zinc  plate  is  first  coated 
with  weak  phosphoric  acid,  then  well  wiped  ofiT,  quickly  placed 
over  an  alcohol  flame,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  woollen  cloth. 
An  impression  on  paper  from  the  lithographic  original  in  a 
moist  coi^ition  is  placed  upon  the  zinc,  and  passed  through 
the  press  several  times.  It  is  then  treated  as  an  ordinary 
lithographic  stone,  except  that  varnish  is  employed  instead  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  plate  is  next  wiped  off  and  dried,  and 
the  drawing  dusted  with  finely  powdered  coljphony,  every 
particle  of  the  latter  being  carefully  removed  from  the  free 
portions  of  the  plate.  It  is  then  very  cautiously  heated  to  the 
fusion  of  colophony,  and  graphite  dusted  upon  the  plate  and 
rubbed  until  the  drawing  acquires  a  decided  lustre.  The  plate 
is  then  placed  in  a  half-saturated  solution  ot  sulphate  of  copper 
until  a  black  deposit  forms  upon  it,  after  which  it  is  removed, 
wiped  off,  and  replaced  in  the  copper  solution,  the  operation 
Seing  repeated  two  or  three  times,  when  the  drawing  appears 
in  decided  relief.  The  free  portions  of  the  plate  are  then 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic,  ochre,  whitelead,  &c., 
but  not  higher  than  the  relief  of  the  drawing,  and  when  dry, 
the  whole  is  rolled  with  transfer  ink.  The  drawing  may  be 
further  strengthened  by  removing  the  layer  of  gum,  immersing 
it  in  4vater,  and  treating  it  again  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
nntil  the  broad  spaces  are  deep  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in 
the  letterpress. — English  Mechanic, 

NEaATivB  Varnish.— Mr.  H.  L.  Bingham  gives  the 
following  in  the  IFoHtern  Photographic  Xews : — "  Select  four 
ounces  of  bright,  clear  orange  shellac,  rejecting  any  having 
black  scales.  Dissolve  the  shell oo  in  twenty  ounces  of  alcohol, 
and  filter.  To  expedite  the  preparation  grind  the  dry  shellao 
fine,  in  a  mortar,  then  add  to  aksohol,  and  shake  thoroughly, 
placing  the  bottle  in  a  water  bath,  and  agitating  it  frequently. 
The  shellac  will  soon  dissolve.  When  cold,  filter.  Having 
powdered  two  ounces  picked  gum  sandrac,  add  the  same,  and 
dissolve  by  aid  of  water  bath  as  before.  After  filtering  it  is 
ready  for  use." 

Jos.  Holt. — We  have  very  of  ton  described  the  process  of  faming 
sensitive  p^per,  and  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  method  here. 
Take  a  good  sized  box— any  kind  of  packing  case  will  serve — ^line 
it  with  paper  to  make  it  air-tight,  and  see  that  the  lid  fits  well. 
Now  place  a  saucer  at  ttie  bottom  with  (say)  an  ounce  of  liquid 
ammonia  at  the  bottom.  Pin  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  with  its 
back  to  the  lid,  dose  the  box,  and  allow  the  surface  of  the  paper 
to  receive  the  fames  of  the  ammonia  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
It  is  then  ready  fer  the  printing  frame. 

A  Young  Photoobaphbr.— It  is  possible  to  produce  enlargements 
with  a  magio  lantern  and  paraffine  lamp.  A  correspondent  wrote 
some  time  ago  describing  his  success.  Ho  said:— "Very  good 
transparency  enlargements  in  the  Saronytype  style  can  be  produced 
with  paraffine  and  a  good  lantern.  Those  who  wish  to  try  this 
method  of  enlarging  will  find  thoy  can  produce  a  three  and  a  half 
or  four  inch  vignette  head  on  a  ten  by  twelve  wet  collodion  plate, 
with  iron  development,  with  an  exposure  of  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
Pyrogallio  development  may  be  u.^d,  but  the  expoaare  may  be 
calculated  at  about  four  times  as  long.  My  lantern  is  fitted  with 
a  three  and  a-half  condonser,  used  in  connection  with  a  quarter- 
plate  lens.  The  lamp  I  use  is  known  as  a  passage  lamp,  having 
a  wick  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  There  are  only  two  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  u^e  of  a  lamp  of  this  description :  first, 
the  body  holding  the  oil  must  be  kept  cool ;  secondly,  th)  flame 
must  be  turned  edge  on,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  condenser,  as  the 
illumination  is  much  better  in  this  position." 

Arqos.— Signor  Borlinetto  does  not  state  why  he  uses  rock  salt.  It 
is  probable  that  common  salt  will  ansvrer.  2.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  gelatine  rollers  maybe  procured.  3.  Sulphate  of 
baryta  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  on  being  shaken  up  with  the 
bath  acts  somewhat  like  kaolin  in  catrying  down  with  it  other 
matters  which  were  in  solution.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  soluble,  and 
remains  in  solution  in  the  bath.  4.  Our  correspondent  should 
refer  definitely  to  the  communication  to  which  he  alludes  as 
"  Borlinotto's  last,"  as  we  are  otherwise  left  in  uncertainty  m  to 
his  precise  meaning. 


8.  8.  YorNO.— Sulphate  of  copper  is  meant,  we  believe,  in  the 
Amcriciin  recipe  to  which  you  refer. 

J.  A.  Miles.  —The  transaction  you  describe  seems  to  be  a  piece  of 
bad  business  management ;  but  you  will  see,  on  second  thoughts, 
that  the  good  or  bad  business  practice  of  any  individual  trades- 
man is  not  a  matter  for  comment  in  our  'bngea  merely  because  his 
advertisement  appears  in  our  business  columns. 

Ignorance. — There  are  a  good  many  useful  instruction  books  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  the  kind  of  information  you  want,  but 
none  which  will  suit  you  better  than  that  of  Captain  Abney.  Its 
especial  characteristic  is,  that  it  explains  the  theory  of  the  opera- 
tions as  well  as  supplying  practioal  mstruetions  and  formulae. 

GuxNBR. — ^Dark  tents  and  aeveloping  boxes  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recommend  one  without 
knowing  the  special  class  of  work,  size  of  plate,  &c.,  you  require 
it  for,  and  whether  you  require  it  to  be  sufficiently  light  and  port- 
able for  one  person's  porterage,  or  to  be  carried  by  assistants.  In 
any  case  we  could  not  with  propriety  recommend  any  especLil 
make  by  name  in  this  column.  You  will  find  several  deM;ribed 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  our  Ybab-Book.  Consult  these,  and 
if  you  wish  for  further  sdvice,  mention  those  which  seem  suited 
to  your  purpose,  each  in  cozmection  with  a  letter  or  figure,  to 
which  we  can  refer  in  giving  you  further  hints. 

B.  A.  J. — We  cannot  with  certainty  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
minute  spots  on  your  prints  merely  from  seeing  them.  A  search- 
ing examination  into  the  history  of  all  the  operations  and  all  the 
materials  employed  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  cause. 
They  have  very  much  tne  appearance  of  the  spots  produced  by 
bronze  powder  used  in  "gold"  printing.  Cut  you  say  you  d«) 
not  use  mounts  so  printed.  Have  you  any  such  in  the  drawers  ':* 
We  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  defet^t  has  arisen  from  such 
powder  adhering  to  cards  which  had  merely  been  in  company  with 
cards  so  printed.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  gutta-percha  dish 
used  for  the  fixing  bath  should  afiect  the  matter.  Wo  should 
prefer  to  avoid  the  all  night  soaking ;  it  is  often  ii\jarious.  It  is 
possible  that  the  defect  may  be  due  to  impurities  in  the  mountint; 
Doords.  Hypo  dust,  sulphur  from  the  burning  of  coke  fires,  and 
similar  causes,  will  produce  such  results.  A  thick  varnish  of 
almost  any  kind  will  protect  wooden  vessels  to  hold  the  fixing 
bath.  A  varnish  of  equal  parts  of  collodion  and  boiled  oil  will 
answer.  A  good  coating  of  shellac  varnish  will  answer.  The 
latter  will  be  better  for  the  addition  of  sufficient  castor  oil  or  lin- 
seed oil  to  give  toughness . 

A  Photo.  Assistant.— The  markmgs  on  your  negative  arise  from 
irregular  fiowing  of  the  developer.  It  is  probable  your  bath  has 
an  accumulation  of  ether  in  it,  which  prevents  the  developer 
fiowing  freely  and  mingling  with  the  solution  on  the  plate.  Or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  homy,  repellent  collodion.  The 
common  remedy  is  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  developer.  More 
skill  in  manipulating  will  help  you.  The  addition  of  sugar  or 
glycerine  to  the  developer,  according  to  formulss  we  have  often 
given,  will  help  you.  We  presume  that  when  arrangements  are 
complete  for  selling  Mr.  Tilley's  method  of  printing  in  background 
effects,  &o.,  the  fact  *rill  be  duly  announcod.  At  present  we  do 
not  know  anything  more  as  to  arrangements  than  we   have 

announced.  .     ,  ,       ,,  *  ^.  ^, 

Gblatino-Bbomidb.— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentle- 
man you  mention. 

C.  WAttHAN.— The  letter  has  been  forwarded. 


PH0T03BAPHS  BBaiSTERED. 

Messrs.  Sawtrr  &  Biao,  Orrat  Yarmouth,  ,,,,..,-       ,     «      ^ 

Fhotoi^raplx  of  Drawing  of  Pnmitivo  Methodttt  Temple,  Qreat 
Yarmouth. 
Mr.  T.  WiKTEft,  Waierford,  .„««,. 

Three  Photograph*  of  Rev.  T.  N.  Barker. 
Mesvs.  BLooMPtKLD  &  Co.,  Hastings, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  A.  Ilall. 

Photograph  of  Rev,  T.  Vorea. 

Photograph  of  late  Benjamin  Attwood. 
Mr.  A.  McLvoD,  Birmingham, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Sankey. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.L.BiaxiH,  Brighton. 

Throe  Photographs  of  Mr.  J.  Levy. 

Tvo  Photographs  of  Miss  Hose  Coghlan. 

five  Photographs  of  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington. 
Mr.  O.  NfSBKTT,  Bournemouth, 

Photosniph  of  a  child  kneeling  in  prayer. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Shaw,  Watford, 

Photograph  of  Apsloy  End  Church. 
Two  Photographs  of  llev.  D.  Xnglis. 

Mr.  PicciOKt.  BeUawt,  .^^  -»  i    ,     ^     ,«,« 

Photograph  of  **  Iloneymoon,"  winner  of  the  Waterloo  Cup,  1875. 
Mr.  Adam  Johh  Cookk.  Thurlee*,  Ireland,  , «    ^  ,  ,  .      . 

Two  Photographs  of  the  late  Bishop  Leahy,  of  Cashel,  lying  in 
state. 

Photograph  of  Funeral  Prooession  of  Bishop  Leahy. 
Mr.  J.  Mathke,  Great  Bolton, 

Photographfof  Bfov.  Canon  Mather. 
Mrs.  Plumtect,  South  Lincoln,  _,      ^    , 

Photograph  of  PMer  Blanohaid 
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^^t  lt0tagra|f&it  Itehrs,  |lpU  9, 1875. 

PHOTOGRA.PHY  1?T  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

Dull     Weather — Health  op    the    Teansit  of    Vends 
Obseeybrs — The      InrLUENCs      of    Coloured      Light 

ON    VfiOfiTATXON. 

• 

Dull  Weather. — From  all  sides  come  oomplainta  of  dull 
weather.     lo  November  we  expect  little  else,  and.  indeed, 
until  January  is  pretty  well  gone,  we  do  sot  look  for  much 
light  during  the  twenty-foar  hours ;  but  this  year  even  bright 
frosty  days  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  the  sun  has  never 
thoroughly  recovered  the  Transit  of  Venus.    And  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  from  the  Continent,  complaints  reach  us 
of  the  extraordinary  dullness  that  has  prevailed,  and  we 
all  iind  ourselves  looking  for  (he  warm  summer  time  with 
the  same  longing  almost  as  frozen-np   Arctic  explorers. 
What  between  the  murky  skies  and  east  winds,  we  have 
been  sorely  tried  during  the  present  year,  and  never  will 
green  buds  and   April  showers  be  more  welcome  than  at 
present    No  reliance   whatever  could   be  placed  on  the 
weather  we  have  been  afflicted  with  for.  the  past  six  weeks. 
There  was  no  knowing  whether  you  could  use  up  the  batch 
of  paper  you  had  prepared,  or  not ;  and  many  an  afternoon's 
work  has  been  cut  short  by  the  heavy  leaden  skies  that  have 
been  oppressing  us.    Tho  days  of  sunshine,  so  precious  to 
photographers  at  this  time  of  the  year,  since  midwinter 
might  be  reckoned  up  on  one's  fingers,  and  then  the  heavy 
clouds  only  separated  for  a  time,  and  soon  becamer  a  dense 
mass  again,  through  which  no  sunbeam  could  pass.    It  was 
little  use  withdrawing  your  blinds  and   taking  out    your 
Btop^,  for  a  brilliant  well-lighted  picture  was  simply  out 
of  the  question.     What  an  unfortunate  thing  it   is  that 
one  cannot  bottle  tropical  sunshine,  and  import  it  like 
Apollinaris  water,  or  other  foreign  produce !     Wo  should 
have  plenty  of  trade  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  then,  and 
nobody  would  object   to  pay  a  heavy   duty.     We  believe 
it  has  been  tried  once,  and  Dean  Swift  has  given  an'account 
of  the  experiment  somewhere,  but  we  suppose  the  secret  has 
since  been  loet.    It  is  some  consolation  for  us  to  know  mean- 
while that  we  in  this  country  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  >«uffered  from  the  freaks  of  the  sua,  but  that  our  French 
and  German  neighbours  have  had  also  reason  to  complain, 
for.  as  wo  were  recently  told  by  a  German  correspondent, 
tho  Fatherland  had   been  favoured  this  year  with  a  total 
•clipde  of  the  sun  of  some  months'  duration. 

2  fie  Ueallhofthe  TraasU  of  Venus  Observers.-^The  Transit 
of  Venus  observers,   unfortunately,  have  not  escaped  the 
vicI|»itude8of  travel  and  climate  in  the  performance  of  their 
dniics,  and  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  this  month  that  the 
last  of  the  scientifie  staffs  will  find  themselves  home  again. 
Captain  Abney  did  not  get  back  soon  enough  to  escape 
a  Blight  touch  of  fever,  while  some  of  the  New  Zealand  and 
Kerguelen's  Land  observing  parties  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  climatic  influences.    Lord  Lindsay,  who  went  to  the 
Mauritius,  might  have  been  home  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
but  an  attack  of  fever  has  so  wasted  his  already  somewhat 
gaunt  frame,  that  he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Italy  until 
the  Spring.     Ho  had  anticipated  being  back  in  London 
soon  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  for  his  lordship  is  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Wigan,  but  this  was  found  to  be 
simply  impossible,  especially  with  such  rigorous  weather  as 
we  have  lately  experienced.    The  Kerguelen's  parties,  who 
certainly  had  the  most  trying  journey  of  all  to  undergo, 
will  have  been  absent  from  this  country  ten  months,  so  that 
the  imperfect  little  photographs  that  have  been  secured, 
aud  astronomical  observatiouB  that  have  been  made,  have 
proved  very  costly  matters.     It  is  a  subject,  huwcvor,  ol 
sincere  congratulation  that  al^  the  stations  have  been  toler- 
ably successful,  aud  that  we  have  not  to  lament  any  sorioucf 
accident,  or  death,  among  the  many  soientitic  men  who 
volunteered  on  so  perilous  an  enterprise. 

J  he  Influence  ofColonni  Ughl  on  Ve^etation.-^An  Italinxi 


/chemist,  M.  Macagno,  hte,  we  see,  made  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  the  influence  of  different  coloured  light 
upon    vegetation.    The  plants    he    practised  upon    were 
French    beans,  which  were  sown    in  boxes    and   allowed 
to    grow,    86m6   under   the  influence   of    ordinary   light, 
and  some  under  red  liffht,  violet  light,  and  yellow  light,  the 
plants  in  the  three  lattercases  being  covered  with  glass  of  tha 
respective  colours.     The  seeds  were  sown  on  the  30th  Jitly, 
and  the  experiments  terminated  on  the  24th  August,  taking 
place,  therefore,  in  a  summer  temperature.    It  appears  that 
of  the  seed  sown,  the  last  to  germinate,  and  the  first  to 
die,  was  that  under  red  glass ;  in  the  case  of  the   plants 
both  under  the  red  and  yellow  glass,  they  hafl  so  changed 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  only  that  they  could  be  reoogniaed 
at  all  as  bean  plants.    Tho  plant  grown  under  white  glass 
was  far  more  perfect  than  that  under  violet  glass,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  only  one  that  oame  to  perfection.     M.  Bf  acagno 
examined  the  plants  chemically,  and  found  that  the  most 
organic  matter,  and  also  the  moat  ash,  was  given  by  the  boah 
grown  in  white  lifi;ht,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  all 
the  elements  of  white  Ughty  and  not  only  the  aotinio  rays, 
have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  vegetation. 


ON   THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF  CHROMIUM   SALTS 

AND  PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  M.  CHAKDOM.* 

I  ilAVE  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Society  to 
make  known  the  results  of  some  new  experiments  which  I  have 
recently  made,  and  which,  if  they  have  not  much  practical 
bearing  at  present,  are  not  without  some  value,  and  may 
possibly  find  application  at  some  future  time,  "fhe  action 
of  permanganate  of  potash  being  well  defined,  aodoonform* 
ing  to  theory  oti  every  point,  it  was  easy  to  make  experi- 
ments  with  ooiies  of  a  similar  charaotor.  We  know  that 
if  the  action  of  gelatine  upon  chromic  acid  is  prolonged  for 
some  instants,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  and  oxide  of 
chromium  is  formed.  This  oxide  plays  in  intensifying  the 
same  role  as  oxide  of  magnesia,  but  it  has  a  less  free  action, 
and  is  therefore  of  less  practical  value.  Nevertheless,  oxide 
of  chromium  being  a  little  more  soluble  than  oxide  of 
manganese,  it  may  be  replaced  by  chloride  ot  gold,  and 
consequently  form  a  toning  which  softens  down  a  hard 
image. 

On  repeating  these  experiments,  and  employing  as 
organic  matter  a  film  of  bichromated  albumen,  I  was 
enabled  to  confirm  an  assertion  which  has  already  been 
made,  viz.,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  over-exposufo 
reverses  the  ordinary  result.  Thus,  having  exposed  to  light 
two  plates  under  a  negative,  the  one  for  ten  minutes,  and 
the  other  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  first  1  found 
developed  with  regularity,  and,  after  being  intensified  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  yielded  a  positive;  the  second, 
on  the  other  hand,  developed' and  intensified  under  the  same 
conditions,  gave  a  negative. 

Both  plates,  it  must  be  remembered,  wero  prepaved  wiih- 
out  admixture  of  colouring    matter.     At  first  sight    this 
fact  appears  straage,  but  it  is  easily  oxplatned.    The  over- 
exposure in  the  case  of  the  second  plate  completely  decom- 
posed the  albumen  where  the  light  had  acted  strongly — that 
18  to  say,  in  the  transparent  portions  of  the  negativo-'-flo  that 
the  organic  matter,  being,  so  to  speak,  absorbed,  was  in- 
capable   of   acting  upon    tho    permfltnganste  ot   potash  ; 
whereas  in  the  less  transparent  parts  of  the  negstttve.  the 
albumen,  not  being  altogether  deoomposed,  hod  lieen  capable 
of  precipitating  the  peimanganaite  in  proportion  to  the  tints 
of  the  cliche.     For  this  reaion  a  negative  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  negative. 

This  experiment  has  no  practical  value— for  it  is  easily 
intelligible  that  such  a  negative  must  always  be  of  an 
imperfect  nature — but  nevertheless  demonstrates  what  value 
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pennanganate  of  poUsh  may  be  in  photography.  In  a 
prooett  based  opon  lU  om  to  which  1  recently  <Med  atten- 
tion. I  proposed  to  employ  it  for  intensifying  carbon 
transparenciee  on  glass,  so  that  they  might  be  used  as 
n^atives ;  and  one  of  my  colleagaes  has  now  claimed  the 
honour  of  having  discovered  and  patented  this'circumstance 
as  far  back  as  last  October.  Without  in  any  way  question- 
ing ths  Talne  of  this  patent,  snch  a  subject  being  out  of 
the  province  of  this  Society,  I  will  discuss  from  a  theoretical 
view  the  formula  given  in  this  communication.  The  patent 
is  thns  worded  :— * 

"  The  cpradual  intensifying  action  which  I  apply  to  the 
ohromium  salts  is  a  solution  of  300  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  1  drop  of  ammonis,  1  gramme  of  ordinary  sugar, 
and  forther,  according  to  the  yigour  of  the  dichd  desired,  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
The  clichd  is  put  into  a  hath  containing  this  solution,  and 
then,  if  one  desires  more  intensity,  the  liquid  is  strengthened 
with  a  little  more  of  the  permanganate  solution.  The 
olichd  thus  intensified  gives  a  print  of  the  same  depth 
as  the  original.  I  claim,  therefore,  this  mode  of  intensifying 
clichds  obtained  by  means  of  chromium  salts,  &c. 

The  patentee  has  given  little  attention  to  the  theory  of 
the  matter,  for  he  intensifies  by  means  of  chromium  salts, 
and  these  salts  are  without  action  upon  permanganate  of 
potash.  He  forgets  one  point  which  is  to  make  clear  the 
question,  for  he  does  not  indicate  that  the  reaction  operates 
npon  organic  matters,  snch  as  gelatine,  gum,  sugar,  albu- 
men, mncilage,  linseed,  and  other  bodies  that  might  be 
Qtilised  in  photography.  But  let  us  pass  to  the  solution : 
water  300  cubic  centimetres ;  one  drop  of  ammonia,  which 
is  absolutely  useless  unless  it  is  to  soften  the  organic  matter, 
of  which  no  mention  is  made ;  sugar  one  gramme.  Here, 
theory  seems  to  me  at  fault.  Either  the  sugar  is  in  too  small 
a  proportion  in  the  solution,  and  then  it  is  valueless ;  or,  if 
its  proportion  is  large,  it  is  injurious,  for  in  that  case  it 
reduces  the  permanganate  without  aiding  the  intensifying 
action,  Uie  lattei  not  taking  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  salts  of  silver  were  emploved.  In  the 
latter  case  the  intensifying  solution  is  generally  composed 
ofpyxogallicacid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetic  acid,  to  retard 
the  formationjof  gallate  of  sil  ver.  It  acts  by  a  decomposition 
of  the  solution  to  the  advantage  of  the  image,  a  proportional 
deposit  being  iormed. 

Intensifying  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potash  takes 
place  in  a  different  way.  It  is  decomposed  only  in  such 
places  where  it  is  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  and  the 
proof  of  this  is  that  the  permanganate  which  is  not  decom- 
posed leaves  a  solution  perfectly  limpid,  which  may  be 
employed  in  a  subsequent  oj^ration.  It  is  necessarv,  there- 
fore, to  suppress  in  the  solution  all  organic  matter  which  will 
be  liable  to  decompose  without  advantage  to  the  image. 

In  suggesting  the  employment  of  pure  and  simple  per- 
manganate of  potash,  I  have  said  that  with  gelatine  alone 
perfect  images  may  be  obtained ;  I  mav  add  that  this  is  the 
case  with  si)  organic  matter  susceptible  of  being  spread  in 
uniform  films. 

If  I  only  knew  the  process  which  has  been  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  patent  of  my  nonoarable  colleague,  I  should  be  in  a 
position  to  reply  to  the  observations  he  has  made  in  his  nsnal 
courteous  manner.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  had  no 
pretence  to  the  invention  of  permanicanate  of  potash,  nor  to 
its  appUoations,  bnt  I  cannot  accord  this  honour  to  the 
owner  of  the  invention  natented  in  October  1874 ;  for 
alre«dv  in  1868  I  find  in  the  BuUetia  a  communication  by 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  who,  in  some  highly  interesting  and 
perfectly  original  researohes,  indicated  an  application  of 
this  product  which  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying 
cliohds  produced  by  mi*ans  of  silver  salts.  Furthermore, 
in  a  communication  made  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  1872;  which  is 
now  before  me,  I  find  that  gentleman,  whose  works  upon 
oarbon  printing  avs  well  known,  has  indicated  the  employ • 
meat  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  the  progressive  intensi* 
fying  of  carbon  impienioiis.    He  indio^t^  thp  can  which 


it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  making  use  of  the  process,  the 
reaction  produced,  and  the  formation  in  the  film  of  gelatine 
of  s«8qoioxide  of  manganese.  He  gives  details  relative  to 
transparent  positives,  as  also  to  colouring  by  the  aotion  of 
permanganate  of  potash  ;  he  omits  none  of  the  practical 
details,  and  supports  everything  upon  his  theory.  ThiriM) 
facts  I  leave  for  the  consideration  of^alL 
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XXI.» 
**  Citric  Acm  Toning  Bath. 
*'  This  is  a  most  excellent  bath,  either  for  portraita  or 
landscapes,  there  being  in  its  composition  no  strong  alkalies 
or  acids  that  will  be  apt  to  hurt  the  albumen  on  the  prints 
a  particle.  We  used  this  bath  two  years,  and  it  is  a  most 
worthy  one.    Here  it  is : 

JSoludon  No,  1. 

Citric  acid 1  ounce 

Water       20  ounces 


Soluiion  No.  2. 

Chloride  of  gold 

water       .••        •••        ... 


15  grains 
15  ounces 


Slock  Solution, 
Now  take  of  Solution  No.  1,   2^  ounces ;  mako  slightly 
alkaline  with  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
2  J  ounces,  or  about  thaU    Solution  No.  2,}  ounce;  water, 
64  ounces. 

**When  ready  to  tone,  take  sufficient  of  the  *  stock 
solution  *  (which  should  never  be  less  than  three  or  four 
days  old)  and  add  thereto  one  ounce  of  gold  solution 
No.  2,  and  make  this  fresh  solution  which  you  are  about  to 
add  to  the  bath  a  little  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

^*A  better  way,  however,  for  the  beginner  to  add  this 
fresh  ^old  to  the  bath,  instead  of  pouring  the  gold  immedi- 
ately into  the  bath,  is  to  pour  it  hrst  into  a  clean  graduate, 
and  there  make  it  alkaline.  Pour  some  of  the  toning  solu- 
tion (stock)  into  the  graduate,  and  thoroughly  stir  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  then  i^d  the  whole  to  the  rest  of  the  bath 
which  is  in  the  dish,  and  stir  well  again.  To  everr  four 
sheets  of  paper  you  tone,  add  about  an  onnce  of  gold  solu* 
tion;  adoing,  however,  at  different  stag««  of  the  toning 
operations,  and  not  all  at  one  time,  as  thi^  would  make  tho 
first  few  batches  of  prints  tone  too  rapidly.  Do  not  add 
any  gold  while  there  are  any  prints  in  .the  bath,  and  stir 
well,  and  allow  the  bath  to  stand  without  being  used  for 
about  three  or  four  minutes  after  yon  add  the  gold.  I 
recommend  the  above  cure  to  beginners,  because  they 
often  obtain  uneven  tones  by  tho  abnse  of  the  advice  given 
above. 

**  Do  not  tone  in  a  too  strong  light,  but  in  rather  a  weak 
one,  and  judf^  not  the  tones  of  the  prints  while  in  the 
hand,  bat  while  lying  down  in  the  dish. 

*^  Tone  exactly  as  you  wish  them  when  dried,  and  no  more 
nor  less.  Wash  the  prints  constantly  in  running  water 
after  toning.    Fix  as  usual. 

"Bicarbonate  of  Soda  Bath. 
*^This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  baths,  and  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  very  b^t  of  tones  obtained  with  it. 

*^  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  simpler  a  bath  is  the 
better,  and  that  it  is  only  chloride  of  gold  in  the  toning 
bath  that  tones,  and  that  all  other  ingredients  that  are 
placed  in  the  bath  are  useless ;  and  this  bath  is  just  what 
these  photographers  advise,  since  there  is  nothing  else  to 
bo  placed  in  it.     Here  it  is : — 

Chloride  of  gold  solution  (one  grain 

to  the  onnce  of  water)      1  onnce 

Water 16  oonces 

lii carbonate  of  soda  (saturated  solu- 
tion)  10  minima 

Make  half  an  hour  before  nM\  so  as  to  allow  it  to  ri|K» 
J  •  OwrttBwd  ftwsyiit  US. 
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thoroaghly.  Make  of  lukewarm  water.  This  bath  cannot 
be  kept,  and  needs  to  be  made  up  fresh  every  time  you 
prepare  to  tone.  Throw  down  the  gold  in  the  old  bath 
with  protoaulphite  of  iron.  It  is  ready  for  toning  when  it 
has  commenced  to  discolour  iUghtly. 

*<  I  have  one  more  bath  to  give,  and  then  I  am  done, 
and  1  have  reserved  this  one  for  the  last,  not  because  I 
think  it  is  the  least  important,  but  because  I  think  it  the 
best  of  the  whole  lot,  for  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  bath 
besides  this  one  that  works  so  prettily  daring  toning,  and 
which  gives  such  magnificent  tones.  It  has  the  following 
merits: — 1st.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  not  apt  to 
be  changeable.  2nd.  The  most  beautiful  tones  can  be 
obtained  with  it.  3rd.  The  alkali  used  in  it  is  not  used  in 
such  abundance  as  to  hurt  the  albumen  a  particle.  4th.  It 
will  tone  a  weak  and  flat  print  thQ  best  of  any  bath  that 
I  have  ever  used.  The  most  beautiful  tones  are  attainable 
with  it,  the  high-lights  and  half-tints  of  the  face  being 
very  clear,  and  cool  in  the  more  retiring  shades,  while  in 
the  hair,  deep  shadows,  and  draperies,  especially  the 
darkest,  there  will  be  a  very  rich,  warm  colour.  There  is 
always  a  very  delicate  velvety  look  to  the  prints  when 
properly  toned,  which  is  always  very  much  admired,  being 
very  difficult  to  obtain  with  some  baths.  It  is  made  as 
follows : — 

Chloride  of  gold  2  grains 

Pure  rain-water 24  ounces. 

Make  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with 

Saturated  solution  sal  soda,  about    6  to  8  minims 

Chloride  of  sodium  (table  salt), 
in  weight         }  to  1  ounce. 

'*In  making  this  bath,  I  first  place  the  quantity  of  gold 
solution  I  am  going  to  use  in  the  dish  at  one  corner,  and 
in  it  place  a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper,  which  will  imme- 
diately turn  red.  Now  take  the  bottle  of  sal  soda,  and 
drop  into  the  solution  in  the  dish  until  the  litmus-paper 
turns  a  decided  blue,  which  will  take  about  six  or  eight 
drops.  Then  place  your  water  in  the  dish,  and  last  of  all 
your  salt.  Stir  up  the  contents  well,  and  let  stand  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  bath 
should  be  made  up  as  per  formula  every  night,  throwing 
down  the  gold  in  the  old  solution  with  protosulphate  of 
iron. 

**  In  toning  with  this,  or,  in  fact,  with  any  of  the  above 
baths,  should  it  become  exhausted,  then  add  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  the  first  place  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  was  used  in  the  making  of  it  at  first. 

^*  One  of  the  greatest  mistokes  that  is  made  in  toning 
by  Kome  toners  is  in  toning  the  prints  until  the  draperies, 
&c.,  are  about  the  right  shade,  thus  disregarding  the  face, 
which  is  the  principsd  attraction  of  the  prints,  and  to  the 
toner  it  should  always  be  the  object  of  attention.  With 
the  toning-bath  rust  described,  I  will  here  give  the  mode 
of  working,  which,  if  followed  out,  will  be  productive  of 
excellent  results. 

*<This  toning  should  be  done  in  a  quite  weak  and  even 
liffht,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  window.  An  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  light  required  may  be  had  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  all  you  wish  is  to  see  distinctly  and  clearly, 
without  any  guessing. 

**  Take  a  couple  dozen  of  prints,  and  let  them  lie  in  vour 
bath  solution  face  up,  but  constantly  under  the  surface, 
and  keep  th^m  in  motion  while  in  it.  At  first  the  prints 
will  not  perceptibly  change,  but  within  the  course  of  two 
minutes  or  so  the  high-lights  and  half-tints  of  the  face 
will  lose  their  red  tint,  and  will  commence  to  border  on 
the  rich  purple,  and  then  they  will  very  quickly  arrive  at 
that  stage  when  they  are  to  be  removed  to  a  bath  of 
running  water. 

(*ThiB  stage  at  which  the  toning  is  to  be  discontinued  is 
perhaps  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  determine,  and  you 
should  tone  a  batch  and  let  your  assistant  fix  them,  and 
when  ther  are  fixed,  not  before,  you  should  judge  of  the 
tone,     aever  take   your  prints  up  in  your  hands  to 


examine  them,  for  you  will  surely  then  be  deceived,  and 
take  them  to  be  undertoned,  when  by  examining  them 
while  lying  in  the  dish  they  will  appear  to  be  toned 
plenty. 

**  The  prints  are  toned  when  the  high-lights  and  half- 
tints  of  the  face  appear  clear  and  a  little  blue  when  they 
are  lying  ddwn  in  the  dish  and  examined  in  a  weak  light. 
Take  them  out  immediately,  even  if  upon  looking  at  them 
in  a  stronger  light  the  shadows  and  draperies  should 
appear  as  red  as  fire,  for  the  prints  are  toned.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  at  first  overtone  the  prints  rather 
than  undertone  them.  Tone  for  the  lights  and  half -tints, 
and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves. 

*'-  The  salt  in  the  above  bath  is  the  improvement  of  this 
bath  over  the  common  sal  soda  bath,  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  this  salt  that  such  beautiful  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  case  you  overtone,  the  tone  will  iiever  be  a 
disagreeable  slaty  one,  but  rather  a  pretty  blue.*' 


THE  SULPHUR  FLAME  AND  OTHER  LIGHTS 
SUITABLE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  MM.  A.  RICHE    £T  C.  BARDT.* 

MM.  Delachanal  £T  Mermet  have  published  a  vary 
interesting  note,  in  which  they  give  a  description  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  lamp,  .which 
produces  in  a  continuous  manner  a  very  photogenic  light, 
such  as  till  now  has  been  obtained  but  in  an  intermittent 
manner,  and  for  a  few  instants  only.  The  apparatus  consists 
essentifdly  of  a  glass  flask  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon 
into  which  is  directed  a  current  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen, 
and  of  a  metal  tube  filled  with  iron  filings  to  prevent 
explosions,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  mixture  is 
inflamed. 

This  question  of  artificial  illumination  is  one  of  much 
interest,  because  the  production  of  photographic  enlarge- 
ments is  often  conducted  by  means  of  artificial  lights; 
moreover,  it  is  by  their  aid  that  night  scenes  are  repro- 
duced, and  dark  localities  are  illuminated.  In  countries, 
too,  where  sunshine  is  more  rare  than  in  ours,  the  use  of 
artificial  light  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance,  and  no 
wonder  the  English  journals  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter,  and  special  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
dangers  of  explosions,  which  such  an  apparatus  as  that 
just  described  may  be  liable  to. 

These  considerations,  which  have  also  struck  us,  have 
led  us  to  examine  the  subject  ooce  again,  and  to  seek 
means  of  guarding  against  dangers  that  may  arise,  either 
by  mo  iifying  the  method  of  operating,  or  )iy  suppressing 
the  employment  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  altogether ;  we 
also  determined  to  examine  and  compare  the  nature  of 
various  flames  which  are  capable  of  impressing  the  salts  of 
silver. 

1. — We  started  with  the  natural  idea  that  the  flauie  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  binoxide  does  not  owe  its  photo- 
genic power  to  the  carbon,  that  burns  with  a  yellowish 
white  flame,  but  to  the  sulphur,  the  light  of  which  is  of  a 
very  pure  blue.  To  realise  this  idea  we  fused  some 
sulphur  in  an  earthen  vessel,  five  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and,  when  liquid,  we  directed  by  means  of  a  tapering  tube, 
placed  as  vertical  as  possible,  a  jet  of  oxygen  coming  from 
a  gasometer.  In  this  way  we  produced  a  continuous  blue 
flame,  which  quickly  impressed  bromide  of  silver,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  table  of  results  given  below. 

If  nitrate  of  potash  is  heated  in  the  same  manner  to  a 
temperature  at  which  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  fragments 
of  sulphur  are  thrown  into  it,  the  light  is  very  bright,  but 
white^  and  endowed  with  less  photogenic  activity  tiian  the 
precedmg  light. 

2. — We  substituted  in  the  second  experiment  bisulphide 
of  carbon  for  the  sulphur,  directing  the  jet  of  oxygen  upon 
the  sulphur   alight  in  the  vessel.     This  liquid   burnt 
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without  explosion,  with  a  blue  light,  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

8. — We  replaced,  in  a  third  experiment,  the  oxygen  by 
binozide  of  nitrogen,  the  operation  being  conducted  as  in 
the  former  experiments.  '1  he  gas  was  in  the  same  gaso- 
meter which  previously  contained  the  oxygen,  and  the 
table  and  vessel  were  the  same.  The  light  appeared 
similar  to  the  previous  ones,  but,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on,  its  photogenic  power  was  less. 

It  is  evident  that  no  explosion  need  be  feared  when  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  operated  with  in  this  manner, 
because  the  reacting  bodies  are  not  enclosed  in  an  appa- 
ratus, and  the  jet  of  oxygen,  or  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  acts 
upon  the  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  a  bath  largely  mixed 
with  air. 

The  importance  of  substituting  oxygen  for  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  at  once  apparent,  whether  regarded,  on  the  one 
hand,  bacause  the  gas  is  more  easy  to  prepare  and  more 
economical,  or,  on  the  other,  because  it  does  not  give  off 
any  fumes  dangerous  to  breathe. 

4. — We  next  proposed  the  comparison  as  closely  as 
possible  of  the  foregoing  lights  obtained  without  risk  of 
explosion,  with  a  light  given  by  means  of  a  current  of 
oxygen  or  binoxide  of  nitrogen  upon  bisulphide  of  carbon 
ciiclosed  in  a  flask. 

The  gas,  after  having  traversed  a  bottle  filled  with 
pumice  stone  impregnated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  was 
passed  through  a  long  tul^e  of  glass  containing  iron  filings, 
and  was  then  illuminated  at  the  extremity  of  a  metal  tube 
of  a  larger  calibre  than  that  used  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, through  which  the  oxygen  or  binoxide  was  generated. 
With  the  oxygon  we  took  the  precaution  of  surrounding  the 
flask  and  the  tube  with  carpet,  a  precaution  which  was  not 
altogether  futile,  for  as  soon  as  fire  was  approached,  the 
flame  went  back  into  the  apparatus,  which  burst,  and  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  took  iiro. 

The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly  with  the  binoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  bromide 
of  silver  was  vividly  impressed,  but  with  an  intensity 
less  great  than  was  the  case  with  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  in  oxygen.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
remark  that  this  experiment  cannot  bo  compared  to  the 
preceding  ones,  in  the  same  way  as  these  may  be  likened 
to  one  another,  because  the  form  of  the  flames  is  different, 
and  the  gaseous  mixture  has  been  checked  by  the  iron 
filings  and  pumice  stone,  an  effect  that  we  have  desired  to 
counterbalance  by  augmenting  the  calibre  of  the  delivery 
tube. 

Finally,  we  have  C3mpared  the  sulphur  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  flames,  to  the  oxyhydrogen  light  obtained  by 
oarburaUng  ordinary  coal  gas  with  petroleum  spirit,  witli 
the  Drommond  light,  the  magnesium,  and  that  given  by 
fine  strongly  heated  in  a  jet  otoxygen.  To  appreciate  the 
chemical  activity  of  these  lights  we  exposed  to  their  action, 
under  identical  conditions,  some  sensitive  dry  plates  pro- 
duced by  the  excellent  method  of  M.  Stebbing,  who  was 
good  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a  larffe  plate,  which  was  cut 
into  strips  two  centimetres  broad  by  ten  long.  The  ex- 
periments, of  which  the  results  are  given  in  the  table 
below,  were  all  made  the  same  evening.  The  sensitive 
pUtes  were  fifty  centimetres  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
the  exposure  lasted  sixty  seconds,  the  time  being  measured 
by  means  of  a  chronometer.  The  sensitive  plates  were 
enclosed  in  a  frame  under  a  screen  formed  of  ten  sheets  of 
waxed  paper  superposed,  two  centimetres  broad,  and  of 
variable  length.  One  measured  ten  centimetres,  and 
consequently  covered  exactly  the  whole  of  the  sensitive 
plate ;  the  second  measured  nine,  the  third  eight,  and  so 
on,  iio  that  the  last  sheet  was  but  a  centimetre  long.  These 
sheets  were  pressed  between  a  layer  of  glass  on  one  side, 
and  a  layer  of  horn  on  the  other,  and  there  were  figures 
from  one  to  ten  at  equal  distances,  so  placed  that  No.  1 
corresponded  to  one  sheet,  and  No.  10  to  the  ten  sheets 
snperrosed.  In  this  way^  a  screen  was  obtained  the  opacity 
of jwnich   was  |propoitioBal  to  the  number   of  sheets 


superposed,  and  which  were  indicated  by  numbers.  If,  for 
instance,  it  was  seen  that  after  an  experiment  the  figures  1 
and  2  were  printed,  and  in  another  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  photogenic  power  of  the  second  light  was 
to  the  first  as  6  is  to  2.  All  the  plates  were  developed 
together,  and  every  experiment  was  repeated.  The  follow- 
ing table  enumerates  tne  principal  results  obtained : — 


Figures  vlsiblo. 
Exp.  Ho.  1.  No.  3. 

*  1  1 

...  A  ...  * 

...     «#  •*•     o 

...      o  »..     % 

..*      O  ...      0 


Xature  of  the  light.* 
Oxyhydrogen  light         

Drummond  light 

Zinc  burnt  in  oxygen     

Magnesium  lamp 

Current  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  a 

flask  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon    G        ...     6 
Jet  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  upon  a  vessel 

containing  bisulphide  of  carbon       ...    6        ...    7 
Jet  of  oxyffen  upon  a  vessel  containing 

bisulphide  of  carbon 7        ...    7 

Jet  of  oxygen  upon  a  vessel  containing 

sulphur...        ...        ...        ...        ...    8        ...     8 

It  is  therefore  the  light  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
upon  sulphur  which  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  chemical  activity  upon  bromide  of 
silver,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  a  practical 
trial  of  this  illuminating  method.  There  is  no  danger  of 
explosion  to  be  feared.  It  is,  moreover,  far  from  costly, 
for  the  only  things  wanted  are  a  saucer  or  crucible  for  the 
sulphur,  and  a  h&g  of  oxygen,  a  gas  that  anybody  can 
make  for  himself,  or  can  purchase  if  he  prefers  it 

By  replacing  the  earthen  crucible  by  a  vase  of  an  elon- 
gated shape,  into  which  are  directed  five  jets  of  oxygen, 
we  obtained,  as  may  bo  imagined,  a  much  more  active 
light,  which,  on  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  rendered 
the  figure  9  apparent  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

By  replacing  oxygen  by  atmospheric  air  under  great 
pressure,  a  blue  ana  faintly  luminous  flame  was  obtained, 
possessing  but  very  little  photogenic  power. 

A  mixture  of  oxy^n  and  air  gives  a  light  whose  action 
npon  salts  of  silver  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  it  contains. 

Finally,  by  substituting  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  for 
the  oxygen,  we  obtained  a  very  beautiful  blue  flame,  whose 
photogenic  power  is  about  one-fifth  less  strong  than  that 
of  the  flame  produced  by  a  current  of  oxygen  when  ope- 
rating under  the  same  conditions. 

Protoxide  of  nitroffen  may  be  prepared  with  the  utmost 
facility  by  meana  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  it  keeps 
without  change  in  india-rubber  bags ;  we  think  that  it  may  be 
aubstituted  with  advantage  for  oxygen,  the  price  of  which, 
if  obtained  by  meana  of  chlorate  of  potash,  is  much  higher. 

The  process  has  a  drawback  in  common  with  all  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  methods,  vis.,  the  suffocating  smell  of 
the  Bulphurous  gas  that  is  formed.  This  inconvenience 
is  easily  remedi^  in  a  labortary  where  a  cupboard  or. 
chimney  can  be  made  use  of,  or  may  bo  put  up  with  in  a 
spacious  apartment,  but  in  a  sinall  room  the  matter 
becomes  serious.  It  may  be  obviated  by  placing  a  funnel 
above  the  vase  communicating  with  the  chimney  by  means 
of  a  tube,  a  current  through  which  is  established  by 
means  of  a  gas  flame,  ot  better  still  by  placing  the  whole 
apparatus  in  a  glass  cupboard  communicating  with  a 
chimney. 

In  a  studio  the  extremity  of  the  funnel  may  be  put  in 
commtmioation  with  an  aspirator,  forcing  the  products  of 
combustion  to  pass  througn  a  series  of  Woolf  bottles  con- 
taining an  aikaiiine  aolntion,  which  effectively  absorbs  the 
sulphurous  acid. 

The  apparatus  we  have  described  is  only  a  rough  one , 
for  wo  nave  confined  ourselves  merely  to  the  production  o 
a  flame  endowed  with  great  photogenic  power,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  danger,  leaving  to  each  experimenter  the 
question  of  oonatraotuig  hia  apparatpa  in  the  most 
appropriate  nanner* 
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la  conclasioa,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  another  light 
vhofle  employment  wo  believe  would  be  of  great  servic  o 

under  many  circamBtanccs.  Everybody 
uses  in  tlieir  dark  rooms  yellow  glass  and 
yellow  light,  which  is  unfortunately  not 
always  free  from  action  upon  silver  salts. 
By  replacing  the  light  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  this  glass  with  the  monochromatic 
sodium  flame,  one  may  operate  without 
the  risk  of  fogging  the  most  sensitive 
compounds.  This  circumstance  we  have 
proved  by  placing  -a  bromide  of  silver 
plate,  half  covered  with  an  opaque  shield, 
at  a  distance  of  ten  centimetres  only  from 
A.  Bunsen  bunipr.  *^®  flame,  and  holding  it  in  this  position 
B.  Wick  of  piatinam  for  five  minutes.  After  development  both 
•  "p;  ^•"^^^V*"  halves   of  the  plate  were    precisely  the 


tbrcad 

wire  support ing  wick 


to  the  required  temperature  fbey  are  plunged  into  the  bath  and 
instanUy  withdrawn.  The  cost  of  temperkig,  too,  is.  stated  to  be 
very  small. 

Wo  have  observed  thatM.  de  la  Bastio  wont  through  a  lon(^ 
course  of  experimental  research  before  ho  attained  success.  Ho 
first  worked,  as  an  engineer  naturally  would,  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. Knowing  that  the  fragility  of  glass  results  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules,  he  sot  unreasonably  expected 
that,  by  forcing  those  molecules  more  closely  together,  and  thus 
rendering  the  mass  more  oompact,  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
material  would  be  increased.  But  this  doctrine,  which  holds  good 
with  iron  and  steel,  as  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  praotioally  demon- 
strated, does  not  apply  to  ^lass ;  compression  failmg  tu  toughen  it, 
even  if  applied  to  it  when  m  a  fluid  or  soft  condition.  By  applying 
heat,  however,  which  is  only  force  in  another  form,  the  desired  end 
is  attained,  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  material  become 
altered  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  To  this  singular  fact  we  can 
testify  from  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  toughened  gloss  articles 
at  the  oflires  of  Messrs.  Abel  Key  and  Bmthers,  29,  Mincing  Lane, 
the  repre.scmatives  of  M.  do  la  Bastie  in  England.  In  those  articles, 
which  consisted  of  watch  glassos,  plates,  dishes,  and  sheet  glass. 


upon  the  half  tlTtiSd'EeencxJ^     "^  was  perceptible    both  colourca  and  plain.  no.W  tr.L^cynpr'cclo»x  i.. .footed 

This  Bodinm  light  mav  be  obtained  by  burning  ordinary 
gas  in  a  Bansen  jet.  The  Bunsen  burner  employed  in  all 
laboratoiies  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  gas, 
mixed  with  air  in  suitable  poroportions,  bums  with  a 
scarcely  visible  blue  flame,  which  is,  however,  very  hot. 
Two-thirds  up  this  flame  is  introduced  a  little  wick 
formed  with  platinum  gauze,  and  containiag  a  crain  of 

marine  salt,  fused,  about  the  «ze  of  a  pea.    Theflamein-   ^^^ir^Sr^i^^otZ^^'^^TokTrSrU^ 

stantly  Msumes  a  yellowish  tmt,  becomes  very  brilliant,    — -     - — -    *  — .-x^-  x.  ^_..._-  * —  .v.  * ^  .. . 

and  continues  so  as  long  as  there  is  any  salt  left  on  the 
little  wiok.  The  only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  place 
from  time  to  time  a  little  fragment  of  salt  upon  the  gauze 
whenever  the  flame  grows  less  brilliant. 


at  all,  and  the  ring  or  sound  only  slightly.  These  artioloB — somo 
of  them  being  exceedingly  thin — ^were  thrown  indiscriminately 
across  a  room  against  %  wall  and  fell  spinning  on  fJie  deal  floor. 
Water  was  boiled  in  a  saucer  over  a  fire  and  the  saucer  was  quickly 
removed  to  a  comparatively  cold  place,  and  was  unaffected  ny  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature.  One  comer  of  a  piece  of  glass  was 
held  by  the  hand  in  a  gas  flame  until  the  comer  became  exceedingly 
hot,'  but. the  heat  was  not  communicated  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
glaiss,  neither  was  it  cracked  &om  uuequal  expansion.  A  compara- 
tive expeiiment  was  then  mads  with  a.piece  or  ordinary  plate  ^lass, 
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TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

The  following  interesting  details  in  relation  to  the  x^roduc- 
tion  of  a  glass  much  less  fragile  than  that  in  use,  to  the 
discovery  of  which  we  recently  referred,  appear  in  the 
limesy  and  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers : — 


Although  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried  on  for  about 
two  thousand  years,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempts  to  over* 
come  its  inherent  brittleness  and  liability  to  fracture,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  its  transparency,  have  proved  successful — if, 
indeed,  they  have  ever  been  made,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  true 
that  the  French  philosopher  Reaumur  many  years  since  hardened    the  first  impact  of  the  blow  we  were  noi  able  to  determine. 


glass  somewhat  bv  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  consider 
able  time.  ^  But  this  process,  which  is  technically  termed  devitrifi- 
cation, while  it  hardens,  at  the  same  time  crystallizes,  the  glass  and 
renders  it  opac^ue,  the  product  being  known  as  Reaumur's  porcelain. 
Seven  years  since,  however,  M.  Francois  de  la  Bostie,  a  French 
engineer,  after  long  and  patient  investigation  into  the  subject,  dis- 
oovered  a  simple  means  of  rendering  gla£»  practically  unbrittle,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  preserving  its  trunaporenoy.    There  were  many 
delicate  auiditions  involved  in  the  process  Sy  which  he  obtained 
this  result,  his  success  being  achieved  much  in  the  same  way  as  was 
Pallissy's,  but  on  endeavouring  to  repeat  the  successful  experiment 
he  failed  signally.    For  two  years  more  M.  de  la  Bastie,  who  pos- 
sessea  ample  means,  strove  without  avail  to  rediscover  the  secret  of 
lu8  tuooess.    At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  has 
aiaoe  been  engaged  in  perfecting  his  invention,  and  in  developing  a 
laboratory  experiment  into  practical  working.    The  process  of  con- 
version in  the  main  is  a  very  sitnplo  one,  so  simple  that  it  seems 
lingular  it  was  never  thought  of  before.    Broadly  stated,  it  consists 
in  heating  the  glass  at  a  certain  temperature,  ana  plunging  it  while 
hot  into  a  bath  consisting  of  a  heated  oleaginous  compoun£    There 
are,  however,  many  conditions  in  connection  with  the  details  of  the 
process  upon  which  a  satis^tory  result  depends,  and  the  neglect  of 
any,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  constitutes  the  drSerenoe  between  suc- 
cess and  fiulure.    Thus,  the  glass  may  be  under-heated,  and  will  not 
be  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  the  bath,  or  it  may  be  over-heated, 
and  it  will  then  lose  its  shape,  or,  again,  it  may  be  rightly  heated 
and  yet  be  spoilt  in  the  course  of  transference  to  the  bath.    More- 
over, the  oleaginous  constituents  of  the  bath  and  their  temperature 
have  an  Important  bearing  u^on  the  ultimate  result.    These  and 
numerous  other  points  of  detail  have  all  been  satisfiactorily  settled 
by  M.  de  la  Bastie,  who  has  designed  furnaces  and  baths  by  means 
of  whiofa.  his  toughcBung  nrocoss  can  be  carried  out  practiotdly  with- 
out fear  of  nischanoe.    The  time  occupied  in  the  actual  process  of 
tempfriog  is  msrely  nonuaal,  for  directly  the  articles  are  brought 


spective  powers  of  resistance  to  fhicture,  itoxo.  the  force  of  impact 
by  a  falling  weight.    In  each  case  the  glass  was  about  six  inches 
square,  and  was  placed  in  a  frame,  the  weight  being  dropped  upon 
its  centre.    With  the  ordinary  glass,  a  two*ounoe  brass  weight  fall- 
ing on  it  from  a  height  of  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  respectively 
jdid  no  damage,  but  at  twenty-four  inches  the  glass  was  broken  into 
several  fragments.    With  a  thinner  piece  of  toughened  glass  no  im- 
pression was  made  by  the  same  weig^ht  falling  from  heights  ranging 
from  two  to  ten  feet,  the  weight  simply  rebounding  from  off  the 
glass.    An  eight-ounce  iron  weight  tried  at  two  ana  four  feet  re- 
spectively gave  similar  results,     upon  the  height  boin^  increased  to 
SIX  feet,  however,  the  glass  broke.    But  here  another  lingular  result 
was  produced :  instead  of  breaking  into  about  a  dozexrpieoes,  as  did  tlie 
ordinary  glasi(,  it  was  literally  smashed  to  atoms.     The  largest  frag- 
ments measured  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
these  were  easily  reduced  by  the  fingers  to  atoms  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's   point  to  that  of  a  large  pin's  head.     The 
lines  of  fractures  in  the  fragments  presented  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  irregular  lace  work,  and  these  lines  were,  moreover,  appa- 
rent to  the  touch,  but  more  palpably  so  on  one  side  of  the  glass 
than  the  other.    Which  of  the  two  sides  was  the  one  that  received 

Another 


peculiarity  is,  that  the  edgra  of  the  fractures  are  by  no  means  so 
sharp,  and  theroiore  capable  of  causing  incised  wound8,*as  are  those 
of  ordinary  gloss.  It  would  seem  that  the  tougheood  glass  posesctes 
enormous  cohesive  power,  but  that  if  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  mass 
is  disturbed  at  'any  one  point  the  disturbance  or  disintegration 
instantly  extends  throughout  the  whole  piece,  the  atoms  no  longer 
possessing  the  power  of  cohesion. 

Of  the  practical  nature  of  M.  de  la  Bastie's  unique  discovery  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  value 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.    The  applications  which 
suggest  themselves  are  innumerable,  and  above  and  beyond  the  use- 
fulness of  the  process  with  regard  to  articles  of  domestic  use  come 
important  considerations  ai£eoting  the  applied  sciences,  especially  in 
connection  witn  chymical  manufactures  and  similar  industries,  where 
a  material,  alike  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids,  has 
been  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought  for — ^notably  in  connection  with 
vitriol  chambers  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  piping 
in  chymical  works.    For  the  present  there  remains  one  purpose  to 
which  toughened  glass  cannot  be  so  easily  applied,  and  that  is  to 
window  glaring  in  odd  sizes,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  cut  by  a  dia- 
mond or  other  ordinary  means.    Our  glaziers  will  therefore  have  a 
respite,  but  we  cannot  give  them  much  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  long 
one,  as  experiments  of  considerable  promise  are  being  conducted 
with  the  view  of  solving  this  problem.    Moreover,  the  glass  can  be 
cut  to  the  proper  sizes  before  toughening  if  desirable.    The  glass, 
.however,  is  readily  engraved  either  by  fluoric  acid  in  the  usual  way, 
or  by  Mr.  Tilghman's  elegant  sand-blast  process.    It  can  bo  easily 
polished,  and  it  can  also  Imd  cut  by  the  wheel,  as  for  lustre  work  and 
the  like.    It  only  remains  to  congratulate  M.  de  la  Bastie  on  the 
uselU  and  valuable  discovery  he  has  made,  and  to  add  that  he  is 
now  erecting  works  in  France  to  o<irry  out  in  practice  his  ingenious 
process. 
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THE  NEW  SIZE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

An  interesting  illastration  of  tho  wide-spread  feeling 
amongst  professional  portraitists  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  size  was  desirable,  not  only  for  tho  purpose  of 
giving  a  new  stimulus  to  trade,  but  to  fill  an  existing 
hiatus  m  the  ordinary  series  of  sizes  adopted  in  photo- 
graphy, is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  new  size,  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Blanc  hard,  is 
receiving  attention  in  tho  United  States.  In  both  cases  a 
size  somewh&t  larger  than  tho  cabinet,  and  of  proportions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  card  portrait,  have  been 
adopted ;  but,  amusingly  enough,  names  not  only  different, 
but  diametrically  opposite,  have  been  chosen.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  as  our  readers  know,  has  chosen  the  term 
**  Boudoir  Portrait,"  as  suitable  to  the  new  size  and  style ; 
whilst  our  American  friends  have  adopted  the  term  **  Pro- 
menade Portrait,"  as  appropriate.  The  size  and  propor- 
tions of  the  Boudoir  portrait,  our  readers  know ;  the 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  th  e** Promenade:"  the 
mounting  card  is  seven  inches  by  four  inches,  the  print  is 
one  inch  and  an  eighth  less  than  the  card,  leaving  a  white 
margin  of  one-sixteenth .  of  an  inch.  The  print  itself, 
however,  is  surrounded  by  a  fancy  photographic  border — 
of  a  marble  pattern  in  the  example  before  us — sonoewhat 
less  than  half-an-inch  broad.    This  leaves  the  print  proper 

i'ust  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  the  size  being  six  inches 
»y  ihre  3  inches. 

The  proportions  in  both  cases  are  clearly  chosen  with 
an  especial  value  to  effective  standing  pictures  of  ladies ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  each  case  a  variety  of  good 
reasons  ma^  be  adduced  for  the  proportions  adopted,  and 
no  change  is  likely  to  be  accepted  in  either  country.  One 
of  the  best  reasons,  perhaps,  which  now  exists  for  English 
photographers  adopting  Mr.  Blanchard^s  size  is  the  fact 
that  mounts,  albums,  frames,  and  various  other  adjuncts 
for  such  a  size  have  been  prepared  and  are  accessible. 
Hence  if  the  size  be  accepted  by  common  consent,  sitters 
having  once  tried  the  style,  can  fill  their  albums  and 
obtain  companion  prints  of  every  photographer  in  the 
kingdom,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  all.  But,  apart  from 
the  argument  derived  from  facilities  prepared,  we  think 
that  the  proportions  of  the  **  Boudoir  "  portraits  are  best 
in  an  artistic  sense.  Mr.  Faulkner  and  some  others  have 
protested  against  it  as  too  "  lanky,"  earnestly  desiring  that 
the  width  should  be  a  little  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  The  arguments  would  apply  to  tne  *  *•  Promenade  " 
portrait  with  fourfold  force.  Whilst  the  proportion  of 
width  to  length  in  Mr.  Blanohard's  pictures  is,  speaking  in 
round  numl«rs,  as  two  to  three,  in  the  American  picture 
it  is  but  as  two  to  four.  In  Mr,  Faulkner^s  interesting 
communication  in  our  last,  he  gives  the  actual  proportions 


of  the  canvases  for  varied  styles  of  portraits  which  have 
acquired  a  classic  character  by  universal  acceptance 
amongst  great  painters.  As  it  will  be  seen,  they  are,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  much  wider  in  proportion  to  length 
than  the  usual  sizes  which  have  ol  late  prevailed  in  photo- 
graphy. But  this  table  of  sizes  really  affords  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  proportions  adopted  in 
the  "  Boudoir  "  portrait. 

As  Mr.  Faulkner  rightly  remarks,  the  proportions  of 
portraits  in  photography  may  surely  be  safely  called  on 
the  same  principal  adopted  by  great  artists  who  have 
painted  portraits ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standing 
whole-length  portrait  of  seven  feet  ten  inches  by  four  feet 
ten  inches  is,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  of  the  propor- 
tions adopted  by  Mr.  Blanchard  in  the  "  Boudoir  "  portrait, 
which  is  essentially  intended  for  standing  figures. 

It  is  possibly  a  misfortune  that  no  facility  of  any  kind 
exists  for  intercourse  and  consultation  between  professional 
photographers  on  points  interesting  to  the  profession 
If  any  organization  existed  for  such  a  purpose,  subjects 
like  the  one  to  which  we  have  been  referring  might 
fittingly  be  considered  and  decided,  either  by  the  general 
voice,  or  by  that  of  a  committee  of  taste  duly  accredited. 
In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom:  and, 
besides  the  probability  of  a  satisfactory  decision  being 
obtained  as  to  size  and  proportion,  in  such  a  case  mutual 
agreement  would  secure  common  action,  and  aU  the  very 
definite  benefits  which  arise  from  universal  consent  in  in- 
troducing a  novelty  to  the  public.  Meanwhile,  we  heartily 
echo  Mr.  Faulkner's  demand  for  facilities,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  albums,  for  some  other  proportions  better  suited 
for  half-lengths,  busts.  &c.,  than  those  of  the  card  and 
Boudoir  portraits,  which  are  manifestly  best  suited  to  the 
rendering  of  whole-length  figures.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  creating  and  increasing  demands  for  portraits 
than  their  display  in  the  proportions  and  with  such 
entourage  whicn  gives  them  their  highest  pictorial  value. 
Good  taste  in  this  respect  can  add  attraction  to  any  work, 
whilst  bad  taste  may  deprive  the  finest  picture  of  its  real 
value.  All  portraitists  have,  therefore,  an  interest  in 
giving  weight  to  Mr.  Faulkner's  appeal  to  manufacturers 
to  depart  a  little  from  the  cut-and-dried  groove,  and 
furnish  the  desired  novelties. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  tide  of  civilization  and  progress  throughout  the 
world's  history  has  flowed  westward,  and  the  course  of 
photography,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
of  civilization,  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  general  law. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  art  it  made  much  more  rapid 
strides  in  America  than  in  the  Old  World ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  by  many  of  the  evidences  which  come  under  our 
attention,  thei  set  of  the  tide  of  photographic  progress  is 
still  westward,  even  on  the  American  continent.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Photographic  Association  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Association  (Mr.  W.  H.  Rulof^on)  is  a  distinguished 
photographer.  But  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Western 
States  it  is  Chicago  which  attracts  attention  as  a  city  in 
which  photography  especially  progresses.  It  is  the  homo 
of  a  large  number  of  exceptionally  skilful  portraitists ;  it 
possesses  an  active  and  successful  photographic^society ; 
and  it  has  recently  commenced  the  issue  of  a  most  inte- 
resting and  promising  photographic  journal  entitled  the 
Westerfi  Photographic  Neu%  published  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens,  proprietor  of  a  very  large  and  flourishing  photo- 
graphic depot,  and  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Douglass,  ^retary 
of  the  Society.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  hold  some  weeks  ago,  appears  to  have  been  on  a 
very  grand  scale,  and  the  proceedings  singularly  successful 
and  interesting.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  this  dinner ;  but,  unhappily,  the  few  thousand 
miles  whieh  intervened  proved  aa  insuperable  obstacle  to 
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the  pleasure  we  should  have  had  in  meeting  the  Chicago 
photographers.  The  very  handsomely  printed  ticket,  and 
a  menu  including  nearly  a  dozen  courses,  forwarded,  enable 
us,  however,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  style  in  which  the 
thing  was  managed.  A  circular  issued  about  the  same 
time— dating,  as  is  the  fashion  with  another  craft,  anno 
luciSy  in  place  of  anno  dondni — sets  forth  the  varied  advan- 
tages of  the  Society,  and  invites  attendance  at  its  meetings. 
Photography  in  Chicago  is  a  sufficiently  prominent  fact 
to  demand  tbe  prominent  notice  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
district,  and  a  number  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  before  us 
devotes  nearly  four  columns  to  a  very  well  written  history 
of  photography  in  Chicago,  with  notices  of  the  most  pro- 
minent photographers  at  present  practising  there.  In 
Chicago,  we  are  told,  **  the  benefits  of  this  great  modern 
art  were  offered  to  the  public  in  a  rude,  aboriginal  fashion 
within  eight  years  after  the  first  publication  of  the  dis- 
covery in  France,^'  and  '^  the  interest  has  since  developed 
with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  any  other  department  of 
industry,  until  the  business,  at  the  present  time,  is  repre- 
sented in  seventy-eight  galleries,  giving  employment  to 
three  hundred  operatives,  besides  those  engaged  in  stock 
houses  and  other  branches  of  commerce  connected  with 
the  art.  There  is  probably  no  other  city  in  the  world," 
the  Tribune  adds,  ^' where  photography  has  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  practical  perfection,  or 
where  a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  enterprize,  and  skill 
are  exercised  in  the  interest  of  the  art,  than  in  Chicago.** 
A  detailed  notice  of  the  studios  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
artists  follows,  and  of  the  chief  places  of  business  associated 
with  the  art.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  ^' Great  Central 
Depdt "  is  described  as  an  '*  extensive  four-storey  marble - 
front  building,"  and  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  journal  to  which  we  have  referred,  as 
probably  **  the  most  extensive  importer,  manufacturer,  and 
dealer  in  the  west."  Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
the  Tribune^  that  in  no  city  does  photography  appear  to 
have  attained  a  higher  position  or  greater  vitality  than  in 
Chicago,  the  Garden  City. 


THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  our  readers  will  remember, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to 
take  part  in  the  Solar  Eclipse  Expedition,  to  observe  the 
eclipse  which  took  place  last  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst. ;  and 
our  esteemed  colleague  has  sent  the  following  account  of 
the  observations  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  to  the 
Photoffraphische  Notizen : — 

From  many  sides  I  have  had  questions  touching  this 
new  expedition  to  India  addressed  to  me,  and  I  cannot  do 
better,  I  think,  than  answer  them  in  your  journal.  It  is  a 
question  of  another  solar  eclipse  when  the  sun  will  be 
completely  hidden  by  the  moon  for  a  space  of  three  minutes, 
so  that  only  such  portion  of  the  great  luminary  is  visible 
as  stretches  out  beyond  th«  margin  of  its  disk  (that  is  to 
say,  the  atmospheres  surrounding  the  sun))  and  these 
appear  to  be  of  a  most  wonderful  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  carmine  red  flame-like  forms,  which  here 
and  there  project  from  the  obscured  orb :  these  are  the 
protuberances.  Then  around  the  luminary  again  is  a  broad 
white  halo  of  glory,  as  it  were,  of  irregular  form,  which 
is  called  the  corona.  When,  in  1868,  the  Eclipse  Expedition 
went  out  to  Aden  and  to  India,  it  was  one  of  our  duties  to 
fix  the  form  of  the  protuberances  by  photography,  and 
this  we  were  enabled  to  do.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
in  the  pictures  taken  at  Aden,  and  m  India  an  hour  later, 
the  form  of  the  protuberances  changed,  and  that  they  had 
no  fixed  shape,  but  altered  pretty  much  as  our  clouds  do. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  proved  by  observations  made  with 
the  spectrum  that-the  protuberances  were  nothing  more 
than  glowing  hydrogen  gas.  This  was  not  difficult  to 
prove.  If,  for  instance,  a  spectrum  apparatus  is  directed 
towards  a  tube  in  which  hydrogen  gas  is  wanned  to  a 


glowing  heat  by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks,  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  spectrum  three  bright  lines — a  red,  a  light 
blue,  and  a  dark  blue  line.  When  directed  towards  one  of 
the  protuberances  of  the  sun,  there  are  to  be  seen  precisely 
the  same  three  lines ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  one  is 
looking  at  glowing  hydrogen.  At  the  present  day  we  have 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  these  bright  lines  of  the 
protuberances  may  also  be  seen  in  full  daylight  without 
an  eclipse,  and  it  has  been  seen  how  these  strange  forms 
appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  as  if  they  were  mighty 
explosions  of  gas  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  They  are 
not  problems  to  us  any  longer,  and  in  the  more  recent 
solar  eclipses  we  have  therefore  directed  our  attention 
more  especially  to  the  halo  of  light,  or  corona,  of  the  sun. 

In  America,  in  1869,  an  attempt  was  made,  and  success- 
fully, to  photograph  the  corona.  The  protuberances  are 
brighter,  and  impress  the  plate  more  quickly,  five  seconds* 
exposure  being  enough  for  even  a  weak  lens.  Much  less 
vigorous  is  the  light  from  the  corona,  for  in  this  case  eight 
times  the  exposure  is  necessary.  In  such  a  picture  as  uiis 
the  protuberances  appear  over-exposed,  but  the  corona 
appears  fully.  That  the  camera  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  tube,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  box  shape,  is  a  matter 
of  little  import  in  solar  photography ;  but  that  the  stand 
should  be  connected  with  a  clockwork  arrangement  to 
move  the  camera  at  the  same  rate  that  the  sun — or,  rather, 
the  earth — ^is  moving,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  this  move- 
ment is  controlled,  for  if  the  camera  does  not  quite 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  an  unshaip  image  is  the 
result. 

In  this  way  both  corona  and  protuberances  have  been 
photographed,  but  in  the  former  case  the  pictures  have 
taught  us  little.  Here  again  the  spectroscope  came  in  to 
solve  the  problem.  Different  bright  lines  were  to  be  seen 
on  examination  of  the  corona,  which  were  different  from 
those  furnished  by  the  protuberances,  and  the  nature  of 
these  lines  we  have  yet  to  learn.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  we  are  making  fresh  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  matter.  As,  however,  the 
eclipse  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and  during  the  brief  period 
at  the  observer's  disposal  many  things  may  be  overlooked, 
photography  is  now  to  step  in  and  aid  in  the  spectrum  ob- 
servations. This  time  we  are  going  to  try  to  photograph 
the  lines  so  that  these  may  bestudi^  afterwards  at  leisure. 
The  task  from  an  optical  point  of  view  is  somewhat 
complicated.  With  the  camera  alone  we  can  do  nothing. 
A  spectroscope  is  necessary  in  combination  with  camera  or 
telescope,  and  the  photographic  plate  lies  behind  this.  A 
description  of  the  apparatus  womd  lead  me  too  far,  but  I 
may  briefly  say  that  first  comes  a  telescope,  then  the 
stereoscope,  and  then  the  photographic  apparatus,  all 
three  on  a  stand,  which  is  moved  by  clock-work. 

The  photographic  work  is  carried  out  by  means  of  ordin- 
ary collodion  of  the  most  sensitive  possible  character. 
No  impression  is  made  by  the  yellow  and  green  lines,  but 
the  violet  and  blue  are  well  reproduced,  and  it  is  just  these 
which  are  difficult  to  see  with  the  human  eye.  I  shall, 
however,  try  to  reproduce  the  former  with  my  prepared 
bromide  plates,  which,  it  is  well-known,  are  sensitive  to 
the  green  and  yellow  portions  of  the  spectrum.  The 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  circumstance  that  in  spec- 
trum photography  but  very  little  light  enters  the  camera, 
and,  consequently,  a  very  much  longer  exposure  is  neces- 
sary than  in  the  case  of  depicting  corona. 

The  eclipse  at  which  this  interesting  experiment  will  be 
made  lasts  three  minutes.  The  exposure  of  the  plate 
cannot  last  longer  than  this,  therefore,  and  we  must  nope 
that  it  will  siS&ce.  There  are  other  difficulties,  such  as 
those  connected  witn  a  hot  climate,  &c.,  but  if  tiiere  is  a 
supply  of  ice  handy  these  should  be  overcome  without 
much  ado.  A  great  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  quality  of  the  telescope 
employed. 
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The  Royal  Society  of  London ,  which  has  organized  this 
expedition,  invited  three  foreign  savans  to  take  part  in  it 
— a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  and  a  German.  Responding 
to  the  call,  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  £cld  of  opera- 
tions, this  being  the  third  Solar  Eclipse  Kxpedition  that  I 
have  undertaken.  The  party  go  together  to  Ceylon,  and 
then  we  divide;  one  portion  goes  to  Siam,  one  to  the 
kingdom  of  Birmah,  and  one  to  the  Nicobar  Islands.  X 
am  going  to  Birmah.  Besides  myself,  there  are  other 
photographers,  whose  task  will  be,  however,  bat  the  depic- 
tion of  the  corona.  It  is  only  with  the  photographing  of  the 
spectrum  that  I  have  to  do,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  members  of  returning  Transit  of  Veaus  par- 
tics  may  be  pressed  into  the  service.  Several  gentlemen 
have  been  telegraphed  to  to  await  our  arrival  at  Ceylon. 
The  eclipse  takes  place  on  the  6th  April,  and  after  that  I 
propose  going  on  to  India  to  undertake  some  experiments 
relative  to  the  intensity  of  light  in  that  country.  After 
my  experiences  I  will  relate  further  in  another  letter. 


re- 


SEASONABLE  THOUGHTS  SHOT  AT  RANDOM. 

DT  W.  T.   BOVBT. 

ALTaonoH  the  respective  operations  connected  with  silver 
printing  have  been  ezhaoatively  direU  upan  by  writers 
innumerable,  and  theorists  have  vied  with  professional 
practitioners  in  making  all  things  connected  therewith  clear 
to  less  gifted  inquirers,  yet,  somehow,  an  important  matter 
belonging  to  the  process,  known  as  toning,  has  been  over- 
looked, and  it  is  with  the  omitted  information  alluded  to 
I  purpose  now  to  deal. 

Tor  years  put  I  have  never  ceased  to  warn  photographers 
agcinst  that  rigorous  trustfulness  they  are  but  too  prone  to 
pTaoe  in  formulaa ;  and  I  have  from  time  to  tine  endeavoured 
to  show  how  evils  complained  of  might  be  averted  if 
printers  oould  only  be  persuaded  to  make  their  work  a  trifle 
lejB  mechanical.  That  a  loolish  reliance  on  the  virtues 
embodied  in  so  many  ounces,  gratod,  or  drachms,  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  way  to  failvre,  I  have  proved  a  thousand  times  in 
my  earlier  experience.  That  success  depends  on  an  intelli- 
gent Raiding  hand  it  is  now  my  desire  to  show. 

**  Beautiful  Spring  '*  brings  with  it  something  more  than 
plum    blossoms    and  primroses,   for    with  these  pleasant 
months  the  photograpii«fr  associates  his  often  longed -after 
time  when  the  air  above  is  charged  with  plenty  of  actinism. 
March,  April.  Hay,  contain  red-letter  days,  more  especially 
for  the  printer,  who.  without  experiencing  the  exhauiiting 
beat  that  comes  with  later  moottis,  can  go  from  frame  to 
f raise,  and  find  in  each  the  very  best  impressions  the  ni;ga  • 
tives  are  capsble  of  producing ;  and  if  ho  has  any  but  a 
tluggish,  unappreciative  nature,  bis  whole  soul  glows  with 
pleasing  anticipation  of  a  glorious  crop  of  prints  to  place 
before  his  employer  on  the  coming  morrow.     With  extra 
eare  be  trims  and  washes  his  prints,  the  required  pre- 
liminaries which  precede  the  toning.     He  mixes  his  gold 
■elation,  at  per  written  rale,  places   it  in  a  well-washed 
dish,  immerses  the  prints,  and  then  come  his  spirit-damp- 
ing troubles.    The  pictures  tone  so  extraordinarily  fast  his 
atmbU    fingers  cannot  keep    the   colaur  within  desired 
limits ;  and,  what  makes  the  matter  worst  of  all,  there 
U  no  fugitive  colonr  to  be  removed  by  the  hypo.     Ultimate 
results :  inkiness,  absence  of  richness,  even  though  there  be 
no  loss  of  vigour.    Now  the  reason  why  of  disasters  such  as 
jasi  detoribed  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  discover.    Spring 
time  presents  all  the  requisites  for  extra  perfect  printing. 
The  air  is  cool  and  moist,  the  chemical  tays  are  at  their 
naximnm  vigoar.     Under  such   tavourable  conditions  the 
prtnta  prodooed  possess  enlarged  magnetic  attraction,  and  in 
thai  stata  need  a  very  weak  gold  eolation  to  tone  them ; 
otherwise,  if  the  ordinary  strength  is  given,  the  gold  is 
hastily  dapoailsd,  and  certain  blackness  lollows.  In  my  own 
priiolioD,  1  bate,  day  after  day,  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
^   Ima  addiBg  to  my  toniag  balk  froM  two  to  throe  grains  of 
'gold  daily,  and  have  foand  that  qaite  enoogh  to  tona  over  a 


qoirc  of  paper;  t.c.,  I  give  the  gold  £air  play,  be  it 
mombered,  not  bothering  it  with  haloid  adjanots,  m 
tates,  carbonates,  and  so  on.  Very  wrong  in  mo,  doubtless, 
thus  to  bid  defiance  to  popular  opinion.  Fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I  8ucc<sed,  and  cannot,  for  that  reason,  afford 
to  part  with  eccentricity.  To  those  who  at  this  time 
are  troubled  with  that  "  nasty  nnreliable  pftper,"  which  at 
first  toued  so  nicely,  but  now  yields  colour  oi  ink,  I  tender 
this  advice  :  reduce  materially  the  strength  of  your  toning 
solutions ;  and  for  guidance  1  once  more  ivpeat :  a  print,  to 
be  brilliant,  mnst  have  merely  a  transparent  glaae  of  gold, 
for  if  the  red  beneath  is  killed  by  too  opaque  a  covering, 
blackness  rcsultii,  and  adieu  to  translucent  tints  of  ravishing 
richness. 

FuMiso  WITH  Ammonia. 

Apropos  uf  this  subject,   I  am  sorely  puzilcd    when  I 
notice  among  the  queries  addressed  to  Mr.  Editor  an  in- 
quiry whether  fuming  with  ammonia  makes  any  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  prints.     Surely  the  best  answer  to  such 
questions  would  arise  from   actual  trial.     I  practised  this 
system  several  months,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  say  that 
under  certain  conditions  there  mnst  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  fuming  an  important  amount  of  advantage,  more  parti- 
cularly   with  low   salted  papers,  or  where  'acetic  acid  has 
been  sparingly  mixed  (a  most  pernicious  practice)  with  the 
albumen  to  make  it  more  easily  workable.  In  establishments 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  papei  is  used  every  day, 
however,  the  process  of  fuming  consumes  too  much  time  ; 
and  for    that  reason   I   have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain 
the  advantM^es  that  arise  from  the  practice   without  the 
trouble  of  submitting  the  sheets  to  the  ammonia  exhalations, 
and. after  many  trials  discovered  that  with  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  chloride-ammonia  with  a  similar  sadt  of  barium, 
fuming  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  at  all  events,  as  far  as  my 
own  work  is  concerned.      Some   photographeni,  believing 
that  an  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  silver  bath  would  servo 
in  lieu  of  fuming,  have  tried  it,  and  the  experiments  have 
turned  one  failures.     It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that 
with  the  majority  of  English  papers  an  alkaline  silver  bath 
is  a  ssd  mistake.     Repeatedly  I  have  tried  it,  and  only  with 
the  one  result :  comparative  failure.     As  a  rule,  I  recommend 
in  all  photographic  operations  abstinence  from  empirical 
admixture  with  the  active  principle  that  iti  imlispensable  in 
the   solutions    used ;  as,    tor    example,    fur    the    so-called 
printing  bath,  I   use  nitrate   of  soda,  becauiu)  it  obvialt\*4 
the  necessity  of  using  kaolin.     The  solution  never  discolours, 
thus  proving  that  the  salt  described  is  a  practically  valuable 
adjunct.     As  for  the  rest,  however,  water,  a  trifling  qnantiiy 
of  sugar  in  winter,  and  silver  just    as  I  receive  it  from 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey.    I  never  have  oocasion  to 
test  the  bath,  add  no  acid  nor  alkaline  agency,  and,  by 
leaving  well  alone,  am  rarely  troubled  with  any  printing 
difliculty  other  than  those  which  arise  from  leaden  ekie«, 
pea-soop-coloor  fog,  and  other  similar  uncontrollable  ene- 
mies to  photography.     The  silver  bath  should  be  neutral, 
or,  if  any  change  from  that,  very  faintly  acid.     The  lines 
produced    with  paper  floatcl   on  solutions   that  are  ma4le 
alkaline  with  liquid  ammonia  are  in  nart  fugitive,  whiUt 
the  acid  or  neutral  silver  bath,  such  as  just  described,  gi%'m 
the  requisite  conditions  for  making  the  colonr  produced  in 
the  gold  bath  stable  and  permanent. 


A  Nbw  Disco^smr— • 

Which.  I  presume,  means  that  I  shall  shortW  bo  informed 
of  no  end  of  persons  who  knew  it,  but  who,  being  modest, 
kept  the  secret  for  private  circulation.  A  few  weeks  siuco 
I  had  a  rare  hunt  after  the  cause  of  orange-tinted  spots  of 
various  shapes  which  occasionally  spoiled  a  few  of  my 
prints.  I  thonght  at  first  they  aruM  trom  the  pre«eooo  in 
the  water  of  slates,  but  **  oould n*t  be,  neither — the  water  was 
too  cold."*  Whilst  in  the  act  of  hanging  up  the  prinu 
one  day,  however,  I  noticed  a  largo  black  spot  m  one  of  the 
sheets,  and  tboaghl  il  was  smut.  On  closer  examiDatioo,  I 
Ifoond  tho  aobetaaoe  wm  icAid,   with  edges  jagged  and 
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Berrated.  Taken  between  the  fingers  and  removed  from  the 
paper,  \o  and  behold!  a  duplicare  imprint  was  seen  on 
tbt)  print:  'twaa  of  the  often  seen  orange  hue.  On  inspect- 
ing ihe  solid,  I  fonnd,  'twas  oxide  of  iron  (otherwise  the  well 
known  tion  rust),  and  I  had  lighted  upon  what  I  now 
ofier  as  my  newest  discovery. 

I  had  intended  writing  of  several  othqr  matters,  but  at 
this  instant  find  that  I  have  already  made  ponsiderable 
encroachments  on  the  Editor's  patience  and  space,  and  so 
mast  await  some  other  moments  of  leisure. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOtmAPHlC. 

bv  wiluam  heighway. 

Introduction. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  1  place  before  the  intel- 
ligent photographer  a  series  of  articles  on  his  art ;  but  a 
knowledge,  formed  by  an  ezteasivo  reading  of  worke  al- 
ready devoted  to  photography  and  the  complaints  I  have 
heard  so  generally  expressed  of  them,  as  they  appeared— 
of  their  too  theoretical  character  generally — gives  me  that 
excuse  vanity  demands,  that  I  sliall  bo  able  to  supply  a 
want 

In  a  study  of  photographic  literature  the  reader  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  tiie  strange  diversity  of  thought  and 
method  in  tVe  treatment  of  almost  every  detail — chemi- 
cal or  manipulatory — of  our  art,  and  the  beginner,  and 
not  unfrequeutly  the  finished  scholar,  in  trying  to  follow 
eat  the  theories  and  advice  of  these  teachers,  has  been 
thrown  into  a  very  undesirable  state  of  ^^fog,"  from 
whence,  to  extricate  himself  he  has  been  forced  to  take 
charge  of  the  helm  for  himself,  if  his  knowledge  was 
Butficient,  or,  as  is  not  seldom  the  result,  to  givo  up  in 
despair.  There  is,  of  course,  as  those  who  have  succeeded 
know  well  enough,  a  great  deal  that  must  be  studied 
individually,  and  a  point  where  the  best  book  ever  written 
OS  an  ally  deserts  one.  A  feeling  of  independence  and 
spirit  of  self-reliance  are  indispensable  to  the  student 
who  would*  excel. 

While  success  is  the  reward  of  patience  and  studious 
research,  there  are  still  the  majority  who  will  ever  remain 
in  the  rank-and-file,  who  will  xever  need  oounsel  and  ad- 
vice ;  and  for  these  it  is  necessary  to  provide  simple  and 
intelligible  rules  of  working,  and  the  formation  of  for- 
mulae by  which,  in  following,  they  may  overstep  the  dis- 
couraging impediments  which  beset  the  first  steps  of 
progress  in  our  art.  It  shall  be  my  endearour,  in  placing 
these  before  the  reader,  to  do  so  in  as  simple  language  as 
possible,  without  any  mystifying  technicality,  and  with 
J ost  sufficient  theory  to  explain  u;Aj/ each  manipulation  is 
conducted,  and  so  let  the  student  pursue  a  course,  not  be- 
cause it  is  so  set  down,  but  intelligpntly,  as  a  means  to  a 
certain  end,  the  which  ne  fully  tpderst^nds.  This  plan,  it 
appears  to  me,  is,  not  only  one  called  for  by  intelligent 
pupils,  but  a  simplification  of  tuition.  First,  what  has 
to  be4done~that  understood,  how  it  ean  be  done—and 
why  the  means  adopted  are  the  best. 

1  propose,  as  my  plan,  to  take  the  reader  by  tl^e  hand, 
and  conduct  him  step  by  step  through  the  various  manipu- 
lations and  processes,  just  as  if  he  were  a  pupil  in  a  gallery ; 
to  fight  his  way,  as  the  writer  has  done,  from  glass  clean- 
ing, where  he  learns  his  first  great  lesson  that 

NOTHIKG  CAK  BE  DONE  TOO  THOROUGHLY  I 

He  will  then  be  iatrodaced  to  the  Dark  Room,  and  its  con- 
struction explained.  The  chemicals  will  next  be  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  their  use  and  properties  explained,  in 
order  that  his  dark  room  manipulations  may  not  bo 
gropings  in  the  dark  indeed.  Here  I  shall  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  reader,  that  what- 
ever ma^  be  of  se^ice  in  these  pages,  may  be  rendered  of 
no  service  to  the  reader  who,  after  a  oaveless  pemsal, 
throwB  it  aside,  or  by  a  Iomo  and  ifieiftcient  method  of 


practising  the  directions  here  set  down,  or  a  slovenly  and 
dirty,  manipulation. 

Precision 

is  absolutely  necessary.  How  is  it  possible  to  judge  the 
effect  of  a  formula  without  a  strict  adherence  to  the  quan- 
tities and  directions  set  down?  How  often  we  see  an 
operator,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book  or  journal  of  his  art, 
come  upon  a  fonmila  which  promises  well ;  say  a  deve- 
loper, than  which  there  is  hardly  a  more  delicate  agent, 
liable  as  it  is  to  variation  by  heat  or  cold  or  any  trifling 
change  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  discovery  of  a  new  developer,  he  takes  his 
iron,  perhaps  kept  in  a  brown -paper  bag,  which  has  burst, 
or  in  an  imperfectly-stoppered  bottle,  and  is,  consequently, 
so  oxidized  as  to  have  assumed  a  rusty-grey  powdery  ap- 
pearance. In  weighing  out  an  ocmce,  he  may  put  in  an  extra 
crystal.  He  solaces  himsulf  with  the  thought,  *Hhat  just 
turns  the  scale,"  and  proceeds  in  like  haphazard  manner 
to  measure  out  his  acid.  Water  he  scarcely  thinks  worth 
taking  the  trouble  to  measure.  He  feels  satisfied,  and  with 
a  too  easy  conscience  proceeds  to  try  this  thoroughly 
original  developer.  If  it  answers,  he  feels  pleased,  and  a 
glow  of  self-satisfaction  comes  over  him ;  but  reproddce  it 
he  cannot !  Or  if,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  does 
not  answer  his  expectations,  and  the  promises  made  for  the 
developer  he  has  not  made  up  are  not  realized,  he  throws  it 
away  with  the  angry  remarki  ''  I  never  did  learn  anything 
from  these  books — shan^t  try  any  uf  their  formulas  again," 
which  is  a  very  wise  determination  to  come  to  in  such  a  case. 
But  it  may  happen  that  he  may  have  takeh  every  care  as 
regards  the  proportions  of  the  solutions,  weighed  and  mea- 
sured them  out  with  exact  nicety ;  but  he  is  not  a  believer 
in  that  principal  of  photographic  virtues, 

Cleanliness. 

Some  foreign  substance  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  solu- 
tion, caught  up  with  the  iron  or  organic  matter  in  his  bottles, 
or  from  his  fingers.  Then,  in  the  test,  the  collodion ized 
plate  is  stained  with  marks  of  bis  dirty  fingers  ;  he  throws 
a  quantity  of  the  developer  over  the  plate,  allowing  most 
of<  it  to  spill  into  the  sink,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the 
^silver  from  the  plate,  the  retention  of  which  is  so  necessary 
to  a  proper  determination  of  the  valfie  of  the  formula — 
indeed  of  beauty  of  the  negative — and  the  result  is  stains, 
streaks,  spots — and  disgust. 

You  cannot  too  early  or  too  thoroughly  learn  these  two 
cardinal  virtues  of  precision  and  cleanliness.  It  is  observ- 
able in  every  movement  of  the  fiist-iate  opera|)or :  the 
neatness  of  his  person  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  work  will 
permit,  and  in  the  order,  cleanliness,  }\nd  readiness  of  every 
camera,  lens,  chemical,  bath,  solution,  and  what  not  under 
his  care  ;  and  the  neatness  of  the  reception,  operating,  and 
dark  rooms — these  are  the' evidences ;  the  result  is  perfec- 
tion. I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  say  that  a  clean 
and  careful  operator  is  always  a  clever  one;  but  with 
these  qualities  he  is  always  at  his  best,  while  the  talented, 
slovenly  man  is  at  his  worst,  ^ven  if  it  does  sometimes 
appear  that  an  admired  worker  iu  the  dark-ioom  or  print- 
ing department  is  not  as  painstaking  as  he  might  be,  this 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  some  of  the  hard  rules  are 
of  necessity  relaxed  by  the  master  ef  bis  business. 

Cameras  should  always  be  ready  for  use,  free  from 
dust,  and  in  good  repair.  Spare  lenses  should  be  placed 
where  they  are  not  liable  to  get  injured.  The  poking 
chairs  and  accessories  ol  the  glass  house,  kept  free  from 
dust  and  stains,  last  longer,  and  present  a  better  appear- 
ance to  the  sitters.  When  necessary  to  move  a  chair, 
background,  or  headrest,  ic  can  be  done  as  expeditiously 
quietly,  as  with  a  great  noise  and  racket,  which  not  only 
annoy  your  customers,  but  destroy  your  property. 

Order  and  neatness  should  reign  in  the  chemical  room, 
and  are  observable  in  the  arrangement  and  legible  labelling 
of  all  bottles  and  other  vessels.  Funnels  should  be 
l^ept  clean  and  to  their  proper  uses,  and  the  filtering  paper 
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ready  at  haod.  In  the  dark  room,  which  has  generally  to 
serve  as  a  chemical  room,  also — ^thoagh  this  shoald  not  be 
if  it  is  possible  to  set  aside  a  separate  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  chemicals —there  is  great  scope  for  the  display 
of  neatness  and  conyenience  of  arrangement  The  carriers 
shoald  stand  near  the  silver  bath,  which  should  be  kept 
well  covered  when  not  in  nse,  to  preserve  it  from  dost. 

On  a  shelf  over  or  beside  the  sink  shoald  be  kept  the 
developing  solution  and  glass,  free  from  dirt  and  crystals 
of  iron,  which  will  collect  round  its  sides  if  it  is  not  con- 
stantly cleaned.  From  this  cause  alone  many  negatives 
have  been  ruined.  The  collodion  bottles,  handily  placed, 
ought  to  be  well  looked  after ;  the  lip  of  each  bottle  on 
which  the  collodion  collects  shoald  be  wiped  each  time 
after  using,  thus  guarding  against  many  of  the  spots  and 
stains  which  so  trouble  operators.  Above  all,  the  floor  of 
the  dark  room  ought  to  be  very  clean  (mopped  out  every 
morning^  that,  in  moving  about,  the  operator  does  not 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  particles  of  which  find  their  way 
into  bottles  and  solutions,  on  to  coated  plates,  and  create 
mischief  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways.  Order  and  cleanli- 
ness, in  short,  should  reign  supreme. 

I  am*sure  no  thoughtful  resder  needs  further  examples  of 
the  mischief  done  by  the  neglect  of  these  rules.  If  the 
consequences  in  his  own  business  are  not  serious  enough, 
let  him  think  of  the  effect  of  an  overdose  of  a  drug  by  a 
chemist  in  making  up  a  prescription,  and  in  many  other  ways 
he  may  think  of  in. a  moment,  and  let  him  take  the  lesson 
to  heart. 

I  hope  this  little  sermonette  has  not  been  preached  in 
Tain,  but  that  its  lesson  will  show  its  work  as  we  go  on 
with  our  studies.  The  dark  room  work  mastered,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  at  this  early  stage,  the  student  will  be  introduced 
to  the  glass  house,  to  learn  its  construction,  the  effect  of 
light  on  the  salts  of  silver,  lighting  the  figure,  and  the 
general  work  of  this  department,  witih  a  few  hints  on 
artistic  posing. 

On  tnis  head  I  shall  be  content  to  give  only  some 
general  roles,  leaving  the  higher  perfection  of  the  student 
to  his  own  knowledge  of  art  and.  many  splendid  works 
already  written  on  the  subject— notably  Mr.  Robinson's, 
book  on  Artistic  Photography,  which  every  photographer 
with  ambition  to  excel  ou^ht  to  possess. 

Printing  the  negative  will  next  engage  the  attention  of 
the  reader }  but  in  this,  as  indeed  in  most  of  the  manipula- 
tions  and  processes  of  our  art,  practice  is  the  great  thing 
necessarv.  It  is  much  easier  to  explain  orally,  and  show 
the  pupil  how  to  do  a  thing,  than  it  is  to  write  phun  and 
onderstandablo  instructions ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
all  books  of  instruction  in  an  art  fail  to  a  yery  great 
extent 

rTo  b0  eontinuedj 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES  IN  PARIS. 

We  haye  been  favoured  by  Monsieur  Adolphe  Beau  with 
the  following,  translated  from  a  French  paper  :«> 

t«  So  great  is  the  number  of  photographers  in  Paris,  that 
should  a  few  of  them  happen  to  die  off  suddenly,  it  would 
hardly  be  noticed.  People  live  long  in  the  photographic 
line,  and  perchance  they  might  never  die,  were  it  not  for 
ugly  women.  Ugly  women  are,  indeed,  to  photographers 
wnat  parsley  is  to  parrots.  Ugly  women  ttnil  be  made 
pretty,  and  they  positively  howl  when  a  true  likeness  is 
shown  to  them. 

**  At  the  studio  of  a  photographer  of  my  acquaintance  is  a 
lovely  portrait  of  Blanche  rierson  (the  actress)  before  the 
war.  It  is  a  coloured,  fair,  pink,  smiling  likeness,  with  a 
certain  piquant  and  roguish  expression ;  just  a  little  bit  of 
a  shoulder,  the  arm  bm,  the  hand  half  dosed,  and,  in  a 
word,  a  pose  which  in  itself  may  be  termed  a  good  lacL— 
a  fortune — a  god-send. 

**Then  some  horrid  oreatue,  thin,  angalar,  with  a  dark 
7«Uow  skin,  a  broken  nose,  aodprotnidinj  jaw,  comes  into 


the  studio  and  undergoes  the  operation.  She  has  the 
shoulders  bare  (churchyard  shoulders)  ;  uncovered  arms 
(vampire^s  arms) ;  a  hideous  and  satanic  smile  pervades 
her  face  from  left  to  right ;  and  long  teeth,  as  if  made  of 
orange  peel,  bite  her  upper  lip. 

*^  The  proofs  are  printed.  The  lady  was  to  come  on  the 
following  day.  She  has  come.  The  print  has  been  made 
to  beautify  her  as  much  as  could  be.  Lilies  and  roses 
have  been  layished  all  over  her  person.  However,  she 
recedes  with  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils,  ^tlliat 
an  awful  thing  this  is !  *  says  she ;  *  you  must  have  done 
it  on  purpose ;  it  is  monstrous  !*  *  Madam,*  stammers  the 
photographer,  '  we  cannot  do  better.*  The  ladjr,  suddenly 
discovering  the  portrait  of  Mdle.  Pierson,  exclaims, '  Look 
here !— this  is  now  I  mean  to  be.*  '  Well,  then,'  answers 
the  photographer,  *  take  this  portrait  home,  and  say  it  is 
you/" 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LARGE  GROUPS  BY  MAGNE- 
SIUM LIGHT. 

Sim, — Application  was  made  to  me  a  short  time  since  to 
take  a  photograph  of  a  fancy  ball  by  the  magnesiam  light. 
It  was  proposed  that  I  should  be  stationed  on  a  gallery,  and 
take  a  general  view  of  the  company.  1  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  its  success,  and  was  told  **  the  thing  had  been 
done."  and  it  was  considerately  added,  *'  Of  course  they  would 
have  to  stand  still  for  the  purpose.** 

I  declined  to  undertake  it.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me  whether  such  a  thing  has  been  done 
successfully  t — Your  obedient  servant,  D.  ^ 

[Havrt  any  of  our  readers  had  experience  in  this 
direction?] 

|Pr0ceebings  at  S^adtfiti. 

LivxBPOOL  Akatkcb  pHOTooaApmc  Association. 

Ths  monthly  meeting  of  this  Associatioa  was  held  at  the  Free 
Public  Library  and  Moseom,  on  Monday,  the  6th  instant ;  the 
Bev.  J.  D.  Biurr,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  prerions  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mi.  Hom«oiuyi  exnibited  a  nunMr  of  nentives  to  show  the 
excellence  and  keeping  qualities  of  plates  by  tne  emnlsion- 
without-washing  process,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Bolton's  formnla.. 
Several  of  the  plates  had  been  xept  eight  or  ten  months,  and  with 
them  were  shown  companion  pictures  taken  on  plates  by  Major 
Bnssell's  tannin  and  bath  fonnnla,  showing  the  snperiority  of  the 
former,  although  Mr.  Honlmve  had  previonsly  practise'l  Major 
Bnssell's  process.  He  (Mr.  Uonlgrave)  said  he  now  preferred  to 
use  Mr.  Bolton's  pellicle  process  to  any  other  he  had  tried,  there 
beinff  so  little  liability  to  stain  or  spot  the  plates  conseqaent  on 
the  httle  handling  they  had  in  their  preparation. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  PAUfU  showed  some  interiors  of  Beverley 
Minster,  taken  on  Kennett's  gelatine  plates.  The  exposure  had 
been  only  one  minnte  ten  seconds  in  December  last  Every  detail 
was  tJiere,  and  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  would  not  have  given,  with  his 
experience  in  taking  interiors,  less  than  an  hour  with  any  other 
dryplate. 

Tne  PBHmnrr  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritehard 
in  reference  to  a  fund  that  was  being  collected  for'  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Bejlander.  He  (the  President)  or  the  Secre* 
tary  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  any  subecriptiotts  that  were 
sent  in. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Lecture  Hall  for  the  par- 
pose  of  holding  a  <*  popular  "  meeting.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
a  Itfge  company  of  their  friends. 

Tblb  Piasmsirr,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  the  lantern 
entertainment  they  were  going  to  present  that  ercning  could 
scarcely  be  given  ss  a  eontinnons  lecture,  the  object  being  more 
to  show  a  miseellatteoas  coUeetion  of  ttmnspareodes  selected 
chiefly  for  their  noveltjr  and  interest,  and  also  for  their  beaatjr  and 


excellence  as  photogrnha    The  tnuupanneiss  had  been  nearly 
laU  produeed  by  Mr.  F.  York,  of  hottrng  mi,  Imdoo,  who  bad 
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boon  wonderfallj  successful  in  obtaining  from  life  the  portraits  of 
so  many  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Many  of 
these  would  be  shown  on  the  screen,  and  also  a  selection  of  Mr. 
York's  beautiful  views  of  London,  India,  and  America.  The 
members  were  gn^atly  indebted  to  Mr.  York  for  his  kindness  in 
granting  the  use  of  them  for  the  evening.  They  had  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Knott  for  the  nse  of  some  of  his  excellent  views  of 
American  scenery,  as  this  would  enable  Mr.  G.  Dawson  (who 
kindly  undertoo)^  the  duty  of  lecturer)  to  give  them  a  graphic 
description  of  a  country  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 
Mr.  Kmott  then  entertained  the  company  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a-half  with  a  series  of  views,  &c.,  the  excellence  of  which  was 
continually  manifested  by  the  applause  of  the  audience.  The 
entertainment  was  rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  by  the  amusing 
remarks  and  descriptions  of  the  lecturer,  who  seemed  equally  *^  at 
home"  in  America,  India,  London,  or  with  the  animals  in  the 
'  Zoo." 


M&  in  t^je  S^tnlAa, 


Cebtahtty  and  Perfect  Control  in  Liohtinq.— Mr. 
Vanderweyde  has  just  invented  and  patented  a  form  of  studio, 
or  method  of  lighting  a  Bti]\dio,  which  gives  the  most  singularly 
complete  control  over  the  direction  of  the  light  that  can  be 
cqnmved.  Having  visited  almost  every  studio  of  note,  not 
only  in  this  country,  bnt  in  America  and  Continental  Europe, 
he  has  been  struck  with  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments tor  lighting  the  sitter,  and  with  the  small  amount  of 
light  reaching  the  model,  compared  with  the  amount  reaching 
the  windows  of  the  studio,  and  with  the  want  of  control  over  the 
direction  of  the  light  generally  prevalent ;  and  observation  and 
reflection  have  led  to  the  invention  of  a  new  system.  Judging 
from  the  model  stndio  we  have  seen,  the  concentration  of  the 
light  and  the  control  afforded  are  most  admirable.  All  the 
light  entering  the  studio  is  of  absolute  use  in  lighting  the 
model,  who  may  bb  perfectly  illuminated  at  whatever  point  of 
the  stndio  he  maybe  placed,  and  all  other  light  not  doing 
work  absolutely  cut  off.  We  hope  shortly  to  place  fuller 
details  before  our  readers. 

The  Solar  £clipse. — The  Times,  referring  to  the  eclipse  of 
the  6th,  says : — **  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  Koyal 
Society  programme  is  its  simplicity.    For  the  first  time  in 
JSclipse  Expeditions,  no  eye  observations  are  arranged  for ;  all 
the  phenomena  are  to  be  photographically  recorded.    Hero  we 
see  the  enormous  advance  which  Las  lately  been  made  in  these 
studies ;  for  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  in  1871,  when  the 
Astronomical  Society  were  appealed  to  to  use  their  influence  to 
secure  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  that  year,  a  committee  of 
that  Society  would  not  agree  to  employ  photography  at  all !" 
An  article  in  the  Dailj/  Netvsy  accredited  to  Mr.  Proctor,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  says : — **  A  part  from  the  work  which 
Vogel  and  Janssen  may  be  expected  to  accomplish,  we  know 
that  a  party  of  observers  from  India  will  be  at  work ;  and  that 
Mr.  Uavis,  the  photographer  of  Lord  Lindsay's  Transit  Expe- 
dition, will  also  be  on  the  scene  of  action  with  well-trained 
assistantfi,  and  excellent  meanu  for  photographing  the  corona. 
Good  photographs  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion  will  throw 
important  light  on  questions  of  solar  physics.    The  sun  during 
the  eclipses  of  1870  and  1871  was  marked  by  many  spots,  indi- 
'cating  a  condition  of  great  disturbance.    The  corona  photo- 
graphed on  those  occasions  was  therefore  the  corona  belonging 
to  a  disturbed  sun.    Now  it  has  been  noticed  by  Professor 
Young,  of  Dartford  College,  N.H.,  that  as  the  spots  have 
gradually  diminished  in  number  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  coloured  prominences  have  become  smaller  and  less 
-  brilliant.    Mighty  outbnrsts  of  glowing  hydrogen  (or  else  of 
matter  flnng  from  the  sun's  interior  through  the  hydrogen 
atmosphere  of  the  sun)  had  occurred  frequently  during  the 
years  1870, 1871,  and  1872.    Some  of  those  volcanic  explosions 
had  been  characterised  by  an  inconceivable  violence.    It  was 
during  one  of  these,  which  occurred  on  September  7th,  1871, 
that  matter  was  ejected  from  the  sun  to  a  height  of  more  than 
200,000  miles — that  is,  to  a  height  exceeding  eightfold  the 
entire  circumference  of  our  earth.    But  latterly  no  great  erup- 
tions have  taken  place,  and  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  m 
some  way  as  yet  to  be  explained,  the  solar  prominences  and  the 
solar  disturbances  indicated  by  the  presence  of  spots  are  asso- 
ciated together— possibly  as  arising  from  one  aQ4  tl^e  ^ame 


form  of  internal  disturbance.  Now  it  will  manifestly  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  inner 
bright  corona  and  the  outer,  more  complex  and  partly  radiated 
corona,  sympathise,  so  to  speak,  with  the  condition  of  the  sun's ' 
interior.  Hereafter  it  may  be  hoped  that  photographs  of  the 
corana  will  be  secured  (if  possible)  during  every  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  so  that  we  may  learn  something  of  the  laws  of 
periodic  change  which  doubtless  affect  this  wonderful  solar 
appendage.  It  may  be,  too.  so  strangely  has  the  domain  of  our 
sun  been,  as  it  wero,  extended  outwards  by  decent  researches 
ond  theoretical  investigations,  that  the  zodiacal  light  (probably 
an  extension  of  the  outer  corona)  may  be  found  to  undergo 
changes  corresponding  with  those  thus  recognised  in  the 
corona.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  should  find  in 
the  sun,  not  the  solitary  globe  which  former  astronomers  re- 
cognised, but  a  might|^  nebula,  with  a  glowing  centre  girt 
round  by  envelope  after  envelope  of  gaseous,  meteoric,  and 
cometic  matter.  It  is  to  photography  that  we  must  chiefly  look 
te  secure  this  triumph,  seeing  that  the  solar  envelopes  inter- 
mediate to  the  bright  prominences  and  the  corona  cannot  be 
examined  or  measured,  their  nature  determined,  or  their 
changes  noted,  without  the  aid  of  photographic  records." 

La  Mobale  Fhotooraphiqub. 
Our  duty  enjoins  us  to  make  friends  of  foes, 

But  against  it  proud  science  contends ; 
Though  not  meaning  the  weightier  command  to  oppose. 

She  instructs  us  to  make  phos  of  frietids. — Jud^, 

Collodio-Ohloridb. — Anthony^s  Bulletin  says:— "A  very 
gpood  way  to  make  collodio-chloride  of  silver  print  richly  and 
tone  well  is  to  put  into  a  separate  boitle  the  quantity  you 
desire  to  nse  at  any  particular  time,  and  to  add  to  that  a  drop 
or  two  of  concentrated  ammonia.  It  will  not  do  to  add  the 
ammonia  any  considerable  time  before  using." 

BLACKENiNa  Sbeet  Zxnc. — The  following  is  a  new  process 
lately  discovered  for  obtaining  zinc  sheets  of  a  solid  hi ack 
colour : — The  sheet  of  zinc  is  cleansed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sand,  and  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  slight  velvety-black  deposit 
is  immediately  formed.  The  plate  is  carefully  washed  with 
water,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
asphalte  in  benzine,  left  to  drain,  and  rubbed  with  a  pieee  of 
cotton  rsg. — English  Mechanic, 

How  TO  Glaze  a  Dabk  Room. — Mr.  A.  W.  Bingloy  says,  in  the 
Western  Thotographic  News  : — "  Dipsolve  dragon's  blood  (which 
is  not  expensive,  and  can  bu  obtained  at  almost  any  drug  store) 
in  alcohol,  and  add  the  solution  to  a  varnirtli  (best  made  of 
shellac  and  alcohol)  until  you  obtain  the  requisite  depth  of 
colour.  Varnish  your  plates  of  gleiss  with  thid  as  you  would  a 
negative^  and  glaze  your  dark  room  windows  with  it.  The 
cost  is  but  little  in  addition  to  that  of  the  glass,  lyid  is  as 
effective,  and,  I  may  add,  almost  as  durable,  as  stained  glass. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  dragon's  blood  used,  any  shade, 
from  a  deep  ruby-orange  colonr  to  a  light  orange,  can  be 
obtained.  For  lamp  shades  the  coloured  varnish  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush." 


9;a  tfOxxtsnonitvAi. 


J.  W.  Dawson. — In  making  the  iodide  of  mercury  intensifier  to 
which  you  refer,  the  solution  of  iodide  is  added  to  the  mercuiy 
solution  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking  the  solution  between  each  addi- 
tion, and  continuing  as  long  as  the  red  precipitate  formed  is  taken 
up  and  re-dissolved.  When  a  slight  preoipltate  is  formed,  which 
is  no  longer  re-dissolved,  the  preparation  is  complete,  the  mixture 
forming  the  intensifier,  which  is  to  be  diluted  for  use  as  directed. 
The  precise  amount  of  dilution  is  unimportant,  but  a  very  dilute 
solution  is  safest  for  use.  2.  You  must  state  the  precise  formula 
you  employed  in  making  an  alkaline  developer,  to  enable  us  to 
explain. 

T  .M.  G d. — We  have  given  InRtructions  for  producing  ooUo- 

dion  transfers  very  repeatedly,  and  cannot  possibly  devote  suffi- 
cient space  in  this  column  to  repeat  the  details.  Ton  will  find 
many  articles  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  News  and  the  Ybah-  ' 
Books.  In  our  Ybab-Book  for  1874,  page  74,  you  will  find 
fiill  instructions.  We  have  also  given  various  recipes  for  the  pre- 
paration of  non-aotinio  glass.  Orange  chrome  (ground  in  oil,  and 
supplied  in  tubes  by  artists*  colourmen)  added  to  mastic  varnish 
will  answer  wel^. 
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J.  H. — Oae  of  tho  ba^t  sotai-tr.vnsparonl  ooitino^a  for  partially 
obsottring  |2:Iass  to  obatriiot  the  diroot  raya  of  tho  sun  is  a  diluto 
Bolatlon  of  starch  applied  hot. 

Adolbscbxs. — Thero  are  two  reasons  for  the  reticuUtion  of  the 
carbon  film.  One  most  commoa  is  the  use  of  vatcr  too  hot  in 
developing ;  and  another,  tho  cirbun  tissue  having  been  kept  too 
long  after  sensitizing. 

Neoatitb. — At  one  ttmo  it  was  the  on^tom  to  keep  tho  negative 
bath  scrupulously  guard&i  from  tho  light ;  but  it  is  now  common, 
and  wise,  to  keep  thn  stock  solation,  when  not  in  use,  in  white 
glass,  exposed  tj  full  light.  A  wide-m  )uthed  bottle,  Arith  a  piece 
of  muslin  tiod  over  to  avuid  dust,  is  bo  tor  thun  a  stoppered  bottle. 
This  allows  accumulatod  other  to  evaporate,  and  the  light  reduces 
and  throws  down  accumulatod  organic  matter  which  has  combined 
with  the  silver. 

H.  C.  B. — A  north  light  falling  on  the  sitter  is  unquestionably  best, 
88  it  is  much  more  unifortn  throughout  the  dav.  Any  aspect 
which  brings  the  fitter  into  a  light  from  tho  south  involves  con- 
stant trouble  with  direct  sunlight  We  fear  that  your  aspect  will 
involve  some  trouble,  as  the  sitter  will  be  illuminated  with  light 
from  the  south-east.  You* do  not  state  the  aiee  or  proportions  of 
your  projected  studio,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  any 
advice  as  to  the  'proportion  of  glass  to  bo  employed.  Of  course 
both  ends  will  bo  opaque,  and  as  you  build  against  a  wall  tho  west 
side  must  be  opaque.  On  the  east  side  lot  six  feet  next  the  sitter's 
end  be  opaque,  and  let  the  same  amount,  or  two  or  three  feet 
more,  of  the  roof  at  that  end  be  opaque.  Then  have  (en  or  twelve 
feet  of  roof  and  sides  glass,  tho  glass  at  the  side  ooming  within 
twenty  inches  of  the  ground. 

Lea&icbb. — Tho  collodion  peeling  from  the  glass  in  drying  maj 
piooeed  from  various  causes.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  is 
the  use  of  a  dirty  plate.  Another  cause  is  under-exposure  and 
prolonged  development.  Another  cause  is  imperfect  quality  of 
the  collodion.    Another  cause,  excQ^s  of  acid  in  the  bath.    The 

■  slight  crystalline  deposit  of  ^silver  in  the  shadows  may  bo  due  to 
poBhing  the  development  too  f<ir.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  use 
of  a  newly  mixed  developer.  Adding  a  little  of  an  old  developing 
solution  will  often  prove  a  cure  for  this  in  glass  positives. 

B^  K  W. — That  marked  D,  of  the  rapid  form,  will  answer  well,  or 
the  rapid  single  lens  of  the  simo  maker.  We  have  seen  some 
good  work  by  C,  but  cannot  speak  as  to  its  rapidity. 

Col.  MAK8KALL.^Thanks.  We  published  some  articles  on  the 
subject  some  years  ag  >,  both  in  the  Nbws  and  Ybab-Book  ;  but 
we  will  give  the  subject  our  attention  again. 

Pbbplbxbd. — The  defects  you  described  are  more  likely  to  be  due 
to  the  collodion  than  the  nitrate  bath.  The  rotten  film,  the  grey 
shadows,  and  other  symptoms,  all  indicate  the  use  of  an  old  decom- 
posed collodion ;  and  such  a  collodion  wotdd  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fprey  fog  and  of  a  scum  forming  in  development.  2.  To 
throw  down  silver  as  a  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  the  add  to  the  nitrate  solution  a  little  at  a  time, 
oontinuing  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 

C.  B.— The  strong  affinity  of  sulphuric  aoid  for  wator  undoubtedly 
gives  ft  efficiency  as  a  desiccating  agent  in  a  drying  box,  and  tho 
commercial  oil  of  vitriol  is  of  a  sufficiently  uniform  strength  to 
answer  every  purpose.  How  often  it  would  require  renewing 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  experienoe,  and,  of  course,  would  be 
governed  by  the  amount  of  the  acid  used  and  tho  amount  of 
aqueous  vapour  to  be  absorbed.  Whether  its  efficiency  as  a 
desiccator  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  counterbalance  the  risks  and 
inconveniences  of  its  use,  we  cannot  m,  nor  have  we  any  record 
at  hand  of  its  use  in  dryins"  boxes.  Wo  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend its  use.  Thanks  for  the  contribution  to  the  Bej lander 
Fund,  which  shall  be  duly  handed  to  the  treasurer. 

Am atbub. — The  causes  and  remedies  for  blisters  in  prints  have  boea 
-  muoh  discussed,  as  yon  will  ascertain  on  consulting  recent  volumes 
of  the  Photoobaphic  Nbws.  The  causes  are  various,  as  ate,  of 
course,  the  remedies.  In  the  first  place,  they  mo6t  frequently 
occur  in  highly  albumenised  paper.  Short  floating  on  the  silver 
bath,  by  which  the  film  of  albumen  is  not  thoroughly  coagulated 
throoghout,  is  a  frequent  cause.  Longer  floating,  or  immersing 
the  print  in  alcohol  before  toning,  is  a  remedy.  Adding  alcohol 
or  ether  to  the  hypo  bath  is  found  by  some  to  be  a  remedy. 
Immersing  tho  print  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  after  toning  and 
fixing  is  recom'Dendod  as  a  remedy.  Immersing  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  wator,  after  fixmg  and  before  washing,  has 
been  found  bonoflcial.  Immersing  tho  print  in  the  fixing  bath 
without  washing  af  tor  tonin?  is  sometimes  a  cause,  and  should  bo 
avoided.  Sometimes  they  snow  after  the  print  is  dried,  and  arc 
then,  of  course,  injurious. 
C.  A.  M.  W.— We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  number  for  Feb.  27, 
1874,  is  out  of  print,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  pro- 
curing  a  copy,  except  tho  chanoo  of  advertising.  If  we  can  hoar 
of  one,  wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  letting  you  have  it. 

W.  N.  M.— Tho  simplest  and  only  efficient  plan  will  be  to  advor- 
tiB9  is  our  pages  Ut  an  engagement  m  MsistAnt  operator. 


L.  L. — Experience  alone  will  furilish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your 
query.  To  decide  such  a  question  along  series  of  comparative 
experiments  would  have  to  be  iM&dertakon,  and  at  present  we  have 
no  evidence.  Our  prepossession .  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
uranium. 

W.   H.   Watson. — Many  thanks.     We   reproduce  the   oripna 
article,  as  you  will  note,  in  the  present  number. 

Mbssrs.  Habvbt,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  and  J.  Btbnb. — Thanks, 
In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

BBJLaNDER  MEMORIAL  FtTND. 

Subscription  received : — 
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MARCH. 


METE0R0L03ICAI<    REPORT    FOR 
BY  WILLIAM  HEN&r  WATSON. 

Obaervationa  taken  at  Brayetonea,  near  Whitehaven, 
36  feet  above  sea  level. 
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BE  HARES. 


A  Httle  snow  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair,  but  gioomy. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair,  bat  gloomy.    Very  windy 

at  night. 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.     Very 

windy. 
Rain  a.m.    Gloomy  all  day. 
Rain  a.m.  ft  p.m.    very  heavy  at 

night,  with  strong  wind.  Fogf;y . 
Faira.m.    Bain  and  strong  wind 

p.m. 
Fair  and /tunny. 
Pair,  generally  sunnv. 
Bain  morning  ftevening.  Gloomy 

all  day. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair  and  sunny.    Very  fine. 
Fair  and  sunny.    Vory  fine. 
Fair  and  sanny.    Rattier  hazy. 
Fair  and  sunny. 
Bain  at  night.    Gloomy  all  day. 
Fair  and  sunny. 
Fair  and  sunny. 
Rain  a.m.    Foggy. 
Fair.    Gloomy.    F<^;gy. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Raia  a.m.  tst  p.m. 
Sunshine  &  showers  a.m.  ft  p.m. 
Heavy  showers  a.m.  ft  p.m. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Fair  and  sunny. 


JVoOT  the  foregoing  I  arrive  at  the  following  ;— 

Mornings.  Noons.  Nifrhts. 

ICaximum  temporatuTQ  observed     •       -•    48*  ...    51*     ...46* 

M*"^">«TP>  ditto  •••        •••        •••        •••    82     ...    38        ...  82 

Mean  ditto •••    89*8  ...    44-4     ...  89-8 


Mean  of  whole   m«       •••      •••       ...       •••       **t    4i . 

Number  of  fiur  days        • 

Number  of  days  on  which  more  or  less  rain  fell 

Fair  days,  gloomy 

Fair  days,  sunny   ...       ...       ...       ... 

Brafetonett  n»ar  VThttehoven,  April  Uk. 
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FH0T03RAPH8  BEaiSTERED. 

Mr.  T.  WiMTKa,  Watorford,  ,.„«„.,«« 

Thrco  Photoeniphs  of  tho  Tory  Bov.  Father  Burko,  O.r. 
Mrs.  PLVXTaKK,  Louth,  Lincoln, 

Photograph  of  Potor  Blanohard. 
Mr.L.BaaTi!«,  Brighton,    ^     ^  „.     „       ^  . , 

Fivr  Photoffruphs  of  Mm  Rose  Ooghlao. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  J.  Levy. 
Mr.  R.  Smrn,  Derbyf  

Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  11.  UoUoway. 
Messrs.  SAWDaasoK  and  BtARcorr,  OislMiro', 

Photograph  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Wwthenll. 
Meekrs*  Bo  Val  and  Co.,  Manchester,  .... 

^^       Two  Pl^otog^phs  of  '^'  •" '  ''-KWale  Hunt, 


Apml  16,  1875.J 


tHE  PflOToaRAPHld  SEVfS, 
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fttOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  SfUDIO. 

Da.  Yogbl's  Attbkpt  to  Photoo&aph   tsi  Speotruic  of 
Corona. — Axlbn  Younq'b  Aroiio  Expedition. 

.  Dr.    VogeVs  Attempt  to  Photograph  the  Spectrum  of  the 
Corona, — The  task  whioh  Dr.  Vogel  set  himself  to  do  on 
the  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse  on  the  6th  inst.  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  ever  jot  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  photo-astronomer.      To  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
corona  of  the  sun — that  bright  halo  with  which  all  are 
acquainted  who  have  seen  eclipse  photographs— is  the 
great  problem  just  now  before  astronomers ;  and  to  clear 
this  up  satisfactorily  we  want  something  more  than  the 
report  of  an  observer  who  has  examined  the  phenomenon 
by  the  aid  of  a  stereoscope.    In  the  first  place,  the  time 
at  the  latter*s  disposal  is  but  three  short  minutes,  an  Ample 
period  enough  if  it  were  a  question  of  merely  recording 
the  presence  or  not  of  the  lines  of  a  certain  metal ;  but  as 
it  is  a  close  examination  of  the  whole  spectrum  that  is 
required,  and  an  accurate  account  of  many  lines,  the  task 
is  almost  impossible  in  the  short  limit  available.     Dr.  Vogel 
is  going  to  photograph  the  lines  in  the  spectrum,  therefore ; 
and  although  he  cannot  reproduce  the  colours,  still  the 
position  and  nature  of  them  in  monotone  upon  his  plate 
will  demonstrate  plainly  what  they  are.    He  would,  how- 
ever, merely  get  a  record  of  one  end  of  the  spectrum  only 
if  he  worked  under  ordinary  conditions ;  for  it  is  but  the 
lines  in  the  violet  and  blue  (and,  perhaps,  green)  portions 
that  would  be  imjpressed  upon  the  sensitive  plate.     Of  the 
lines  in  the  orange  and  red  he  would  get  no  trace,  and 
therefore,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  would  be  secured,  such  as  might  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  astronomer,   but  which  would  not  wholly  satisfy 
htm.    Dr.  Vogel  hoped  that  by  employing  his  tinted  films 
of  bromide  of  silver  he  might  be  enabled  to  reproduce  the 
whole  spectrum  intact,  availing  himself  of  the  important 
discovery  he  made  last  year.    This  discovery— which,  our 
readers  will  remember,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  at 
the  time,  Dr.  Vogel  combating  single-handed  against  a 
whole  host  of  experimentalists  arrayed  against  him — was 
to  the  effect  that  if  bromide  of  silver  is  tinted  yellow  or 
red,  it  becomes  sensitive  to  the  red  and  yellow  portions  of 
the  spectrum,  the  maximum  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  being 
for  these  particular  rays,  and  not  for  the  blue  and  violet 
to  which  ordinary  plates  are  most  sensitive.    Dr.  Vogel 
found  out,  indeed,  that  by  adding  to  bromide  of  silver  any 
colour  which  absorbs  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum,  the 
maximum  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  for  that  special 
colour.    The  singular  importance  of-  this  discovery,  which 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  well-known  French  phy- 
sicist, Becquerel,  is  at  once  apparent ;  for  we  may  now  be 
able  to  get  impressions  of  the  yellow  and  red,  which  trouble 
photographers  so  much,  as  readily  as  blue  or  violet.    Dr. 
Vogel  hoped,  by  employing  tinted  plates,  to  reproduce  the 
lines  in  the  red  and  orange  portions  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona  (during  the  eclipse) ;  and,  should  ne  huve  been 
successful  in  doing  so,  he  will  be  able  to  lay   before 
astronomers  a  perfect  record  of  the  whole  phenomenon, 
which  ought  at  once  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  atmosphere  round  the  sun.    Of  course  a  separate 
plate  must  be  used  thus  to  reproduce  each  portion  of  the 
spectrum  in  its  fullest  detail,  and  the  main  difficulty  will 
he  in  the  amount  of  exposure  at  his  (Usposal.    Ten  or 
twenty  seconds  were  necessary,  we  believe,  to  produce  the 
plates  showing  lines  in  the  red  parts  of  the  spectrum  which 
Dr.  Vogel  forwarded  for  our  inspection ;  but  to  produce 
these  he  had  full  sunlight  coming  through  the  slit  of  his 
spectroscope.    At  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  was  at  liberty  to  expose  for  three 
minutes,  he  had  no  actual  light  coming  from  the  orb  itself, 
but  only  that  coming  from  the  halo  or  corona  around  the 
lomisary,  which,  although  bright  enough,  apparently,  has 


little  power  compared  to  the  sun  itself.  Eight  seconds, 
exposure  are  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  image  of  the 
corona,  whereas  we  know  vety  well  thai  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  second  suffices  to  impress  an  image  of  the  sun 
upon  a  sensitive  plate.  The  spectrum  of  the  corona  will 
therefore  be  very  weak  compared  to  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  itself,  and  we  fear  lest  the  three  minutes  at  Dr.  VogcVs 
disposal  will  be  really  sufficient  to  give  him  an  imago 
strong  enough  for  his  purpose.  Howeter,  it  is  to  make 
the  attempt  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  made  a  journey  of  several 
thousand  miles  to  a  tropical  climate  at  the  hottest  season 
of  Ihe  year,  and  we  are  only  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of 
every  astronomer  and  photographer  in  this  country  when 
we  express  a  fervent  hope  that  the  worthy  Frofessor^s 
labours  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Allen  Young's  Polar  Expedition, — ^The  Polar  Expedition, 
under    Lieutenant  Allen    Young,   of   the  Royal    Naval 
Reserve,  which  will  accompany  H.M.  ships  the  Alert  and 
DuHcovery,  will  comprise  a  scientific  staff  of  its  own,  in- 
dependent of  such  gentlemen  as  may  be  attached  to  the 
Government  enterprise.    A  naturalist  and  a  photographer 
will  be  included,  and  already  Lieutenant  Chermside,  B.E., 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  his  journey  north, 
knd  who  afterwards  read  a  paper  detailing  his  photographic 
experiences  before  the    Photographic  Society,   has  been 
asked  for  advice   on  the  subject,    as  also   Mr.    Baden 
Pritchard,  the  War  Department  photographer.    Dry  plates 
are  to  be  chosen  for  the  work,   but  a  small   stock  of 
chemicals  for  the  preparation  of  wet  plates  will  be  taken, 
for  in   the  summer   weather  the  temperature   will   not 
interfere  with  the  moist  films.    There  will  be  probably 
little  for  the  camera  to  do,  however,  for  although  some 
bold  headlands  may  be  met  with,  capable  of  giving  good 
pictures,  the  stretches  of  snow  and  ice-fields,  when  once 
reached,  may  be  photographed  once  as  well  as  a  dozen 
times.    The  open  sea  which  is  said  to  exist  at  the  North 
Pole  itself  would  certainly  be  worth  while  depicting,  and 
we  hope  that  the  expedition  will  be  instrumentol  in  bring- 
ing us  back  some  characteristic  views  of  the  country  m 
those  remote  regions. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Leon  Vioal,  who  has  been  in  Paris  for  some  days,  has 
obtained  a  series  of  well-merited  successes  during  the 
present  week,  of  which  photography  will  not  be  slow  in 
profiting.  At  the  Scientific  Congress  which  took  place  at 
Sorbonne  under  the  presidency  of*  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Acclimatization 
Society,  and  finally  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  M.  Vidal,  who  brought 'with  him  an 
album  full  of  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  his  photo- 
chromic  process,  received  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The 
first  glance  at  these  striking  pictures  convinced  eveirybody 
of  the  part  which  the  invention  is  destined  one  day  to  play 
in  art,  science,  and  industry. 

We  have  foreseen  this  success  for  some  time  past,  but 
this  is  not  all :  photochromy  has  now  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  it  may  be  worked  on  a  large 
scale.  Men  most  competent  to  do  so  have  passed  a 
favourable  judgment  upon  it,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  I  can  announce  that  the  '^Socidtd 
Anonyme  des  Publications  P^riodiques  "  are  now  treating 
with  the  inventor  for  practicidly  working  the  process. 
This  Company  has  not  only  considerable  relations  in  Paris 
and  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe.  Seven  journals 
are  published  under  its  auspices,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  Company;  these  are:— "Le  Moniteur  Universal," 
<*Le  Petit  Moniteur,"***  La  Petite  Prusse,"  **  Le  Monde 
Dlustre,"  La  Presse  Illustrce,"  "La  Revue  Illustree  de  la 
Mode,"  and  "Le  Petit  Bulletin  du  Soldat  et  du  Marin." 
Besides  the  above  the  Company  undertakes  to  publish  on 
commission  many  other  journals,  and  among  others  "  Le 
Moniteur  de  la  Photographic."    Every  day  papers  and 
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printo  are  issaed  by  the  Company  which  may  be  counted 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  for  it  poBsesaea  printing  presses 
capable  of  throwing  off  24,000  copies  per  hour.  The 
employes  constitute  a  perfect  legion  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
Company  owns  a  block  of  many  houses  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire  and  Rue  de  Lille.  Photography  has  a  place  in 
its  vast  establishm-^nt,  which  employs  iJl  the  graphic  pro- 
cesses  known ;  and  now  photochromy  is  to  fina  a  home 
here  too.  All  the  necessary  steps  for  the  installation  of 
the  process  have  been  taken  so  as  to  work  photochromy 
on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  Company  will  not  only  pro- 
duce for  its  own  wants,  but  will  execute  any  commissioDS  it 
may  reoeiye  for  the  pictures,  many  applications  fox  the 
prints  already  existing. 

At  the  same  time  that  M.  Vidal  arrived,  we  had  the 
honour  ol  receiving  a  visit  from  M.  Ernest  Boivin,  of 
Mans,  who  brought  with  him  the  models  of  two  photo- 
meters of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  It  is  by  reason  of 
their  excessive  simplicity  of  construction  and  mode  of 
working  that  these  apparatus  differ  from  others,  and  such 
essential  qualities  should  assure  their  success.  The  first 
is  destined  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  time  of  expo- 
sure when  photographing  landscapes,  &c.,  by  means  of 
dry  plates.  It  is  composed  of  a  little  plate  of  mahogany, 
five  centimetres  long  and  three  broad,  upon  one  face  of 
which  is  applied  a  sheet  of  black  cardboard,  which  is  rather 
longer  than  the  mahogany,  and  does  not  adhere  to  it  com- 
pletely, so  that  between  the  two  may  be  introduced  a  piece 
of  sensitive  paper.  Upon  the  upper  face  of  the  mahogany 
plate  is  a  little  opening,  circular  m  form,  which  is  covered 
with  yellow  glass,  and,  if  required,  may  be  closed  with  a 
very  light  shutter  of  copper  turning  on  a  pivot.  A  washer 
of  coloured  paper,  whicn  occupies  about  a  third  of  the 
surface  of  the  yellow  glass,  and  a  little  disc  of  a  lighter 
tint  placed  in  the  centre,  permit  the  light  to  pass  into  the 
space  which  remains  uncovered  between  the  two ;  the  latter 
represent  the  two  normal  tints  which  correspond  to  the 
necessary  exposure  for  architectural  subjects  or  for  land- 
scapes with  verdure,  &c.  When  you  desire  to  work  with 
the  apparatus,  the  sensitive  paper  is  introduced,  and  the 
cap  of  the  photometer  is  removed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  lens  is  uncovered.  As  soon  as  the  sensitive  paper 
becomes  tinted  to  the  depth  of  one  or  other  of  the  normal 
colours  beside  it,  the  lens  is  capped,  and  the  operator 
knows  that  ihe  exposure  has  been  exact,  and  that  on  deve- 
lopment a  good  negative  will  be  obtained.  With  the  same 
piece  of  sensitive  paper  many  experiments  may  be  made, 
tor  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  a  fresh  piece  is  brought 
under  the  opening  every  time  a  plate  is  exposed  in  the 
camera. 

The  second  photometer  of  M.  Boivin  is  composed  of  a 
rectanguhir  box,  the  form  and  size  of  a  tobacco  box,  and 
it  acts  also  in  a  very  simple  manner.  It  is  destined  ex- 
clusively for  carbon  printing  ;  but  without  a  sketch,  un- 
fortunately, it  woula  be  impossible  for  me  to  (;ive  your 
readers  an  intelligible  account  of  it  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  it  will  be  promptly  manufactured  by  photo- 
graphic dealers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on 
Friday,  M.  Fleury-Uermagis  exhibited  what  may  be  truly 
termed  a  pocket  apparatus  for  working  with  dry  pktes. 
The  camera  is  composed  of  four  wooden  sides  connected 
with  hinges,  the  extremities  of  which,  required  to  close  on 
one  another,  are  cut  to  such  an  angle  that  when  the  box  is 
set  up  it  forms  a  perfect  rectangular  shape.  Folded  to- 
gether, the  sides  of  the  camera  take  up  no  more  room  than 
a  cigar  case.  The  little  plank  which  holds  the  lens  and 
the  foouBsinff  glass,  or  frame  containing  the  dry  plate, 
form  the  ends  of  the  camera.  This  is  mounted  upon  a 
three-legged  stand,  which  doses  into  the  form  of  a  walking- 
stick  such  as  mountain  excursionists  use. 

What  is  most  onrioos  and  new  in  this  apparatus  is  the 
the  way  of  monntinff  the  lens.  Instead  of  bemg  fixed  into 
a  tube  aad  worked  to  and  fro  with  a  rack-and-pinion 


arrangement,  the  lens  is  fitted  so  as  to  form  a  screw  of 
itself,  turning  in  a  socket  This  is  a  much  more  simple 
arrangement  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  the  apparatus 
may  be  packed  in  a  closer  compass. 

M.  Hermagis  has  also  designed  a  very  simple  means  of 
fixing  this  very  light  camera  steadily  upon  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  A  simple  card  under  the  camera,  which 
hangs  down  between  the  three  feet  when  the  apparatus  is 
set  up,  allows  the  suspension  of  a  weight,  or  a  stoiie 
picked  up  anywhere,  and  this  is  enough  to  establiBh  the 
most  perfect  equilibrium.  The  plates  used  with  this 
camera  are  those  prepared  by  M.  Bisson  for  his  portable 
apparatus,  which  I  have  already  described  in  these 
columns. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Laurent,  of  Madrid,  exhibited 
to  the  Society  a  numerous  collection  of  prints  of  large 
dimensions,  representing  the  principal  paintings  and 
works  of  art  in  the  Spanish  museums.  The  pictures  were 
very  fine  indeed,  and  comprised  an  album  of  great  artistic 
value,  which  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  student 
of  art  and  history,  for  the  objects  are  such  as  should  not 
be  allowed  to  perish.  For  this  leason  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  reprod notions  have  been  printed  by  the 
silver  process.  M.  Laurent  woild  have  rendered  them  far 
more  valuable  had  he  printed  them  in  carbon.  We  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  skill  as  a  photographer  to  admit 
for  a  i^oment  that  he  would  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
producing  prints  by  the  process,  which  is  now  placed 
within  reach  of  all.  Fortunately,  there  is  still  time,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  superb  work 
M.  Laurent  will  not  pass  over  the  inunense  advantages 
which  printing  in  pigments  offers,  especially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  pictures  as  these. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Exports  is  in  coarse  of 
organisation  at  the  Palais  des  Champs  l^ys^es,  and  is 
daily  acquiring  more  and  more  importance.  Looked  upon 
rather  coldly  at  the  commencement,  it  betokens  at  the 
present  day  considerable  activity.  I  have  already  said 
that  photography  takes  a  part  in  the  exhibition,  and, 
according  to  news  that  have  reached  me,  it  appears  that 
the  art  will  occupy  a  most  important  position.  Many  of 
our  photographers,  among  whom  are  our  best  representa- 
tives, have  determined  to  send  their  productions.  I  do 
not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  English 
photographers  in  making  this  a  grand  exhibition,  and  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  receive  a  cordial  reception 
from  their  French  brethren  here.  Ebnest  Lacan. 


MY  LATE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  WET 

PROCESS. 

BY  FKEDEBICK  YORK.* 

TiiR  subject  I  have  selected  is  the  old,  old  story,  the 
management  and  formulie  of  our  every-day  life,  which 
is  a  subject,  I  think,  we  shall  have  many  more  years 
to  bother  us,  although  we  have  been  informed  on  all 
sides,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distimt  when  the  silver  bath  will  be  a  thing  of  the  iiast. 
My  impression  is  that  many  thousand  gallons  of  mlver 
bath  will  have  to  be  doctored  before  that  time.  We 
see  a  startling  advertisement:  <*Away  with  the  silver 
bath,  and  use  dry  ph^tes.''  I  am  disposed  to  think  this 
firm's  motto  is,  '<Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  not  do  as  I  do.** 
lliis  circumstance  is  pressed  home  more  closely  this 
evening  by  our  friend  Mr.  Kennett,  who  is  going  to  show  us 
the  future  by  practical  demonstration.  This  process, 
like  all  others,  will  have  to  be  worked  oat  by  some  pains- 
taking amateur,  for  the  business  man  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  other  occupations  to  devote  much  time  to  experiment- 
ing,  unless  in  a  secret  process,  which  seems  all  the  rage  at 
present 

The  title  I  have  given  to  this  paper  is,  «My  late  experi- 
ence.**   I  will  commence  with  the  ghiss  used.    1  have 
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abandoned  patent  plate,  and  now  use  British  flatted  crown 
up  to  8  by  6,  and  for  larger  sizes  machine  polished  sheet, 
wnich  is  a  yery  good  snbstitate  for  patent  plate,  at  onc> 
third  its  cost.  The  process  of  cleaning  is  one  recently 
recoTnmcnded  in  the  photographic  journals — to  use  a  "paste 
of  whiting  or  rouge,  allowing  it  to  get  thoroughly  dry  on 
the  glass,  and  then  polishing  with  absolutely  cby  leathers. 
I  liaye  neyer  once  had  a  streaky  plate,  which  I  haye  often 
noticed  when  polishing  immediately  after  using  a  wet 
paste,  which  I  used  to  attribute  to  dirty  cloths  or  leathers. 
X  haye  tried  albumen  in  yarious  ways,  by  coating  a  wet 
plate,  and  applying  it  to  a  dry  plate  ;  there  is  such  a  degree 
of  uncertainty  about  it  that  I  haye  discarded  it,  except  to 
put  it  round  the  edges  of  the  glass  to  keep  the  collodion 
from  splitting. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  collodions  in  the  market 
that  to  giye  my  formula  would  be  superfluous.  1  iodize  a 
Winchester  quart  at  a  time,  and  always  keep  one  in  re- 
serye  ripening.  When  the  one  in  use  is  empty,  I  take  the 
ripe  collodion  into  use,  and  refill  the  other,  which  is  set 
aside  until  required.  I  find  thi  <  insures  clean  work.  1 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  adding  additional  bromide  for  par- 
ticular subjects ;  1  only  use  one  and  a  quarter  grain  to 
the  ounce  (although  three  grains  are  generally  recom- 
mended). I  do  not  notice  any  increased  advantage,  even 
for  interiors ;  but  I  notice  one  great  disadvantage — a  more 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  silver  bath.  Those  who  used  to 
work  simply  iodized  collodion  and  pyrogallic  developer 
must  have  noticed  that  tho  baths  now  get  out  of  order 
much  quicker  than  they  did  formerly.  I  remember,  when 
first  experimenting  with  bromo-iodized  collodion  ^nd  iron 
developer,  that  I  could  never  get  satisfactoYy  pyro  nega- 
tives from  a  bath  that  had  been  used  with  collodion  con- 
taining bromide. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  part  of  the  process,  the 
much  maligned  silver  bath,  the  source  of  all  our  woe,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Rejlander  expressed  it ;  many  will  remember 
his  delighted  expression  wnen  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
to  be  discarded  entirely.  The  system  I  have  adopted 
will  appear  rather  troublesome,  but  to  me  it  is  a  saving 
of  time.  In  making  a  new  bath,  I  always  neutralize  it 
with  'oxide  of  silver,  and  put  it  in  the  sun,  and  when 
filtered  add  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  pint  of 
twenty  ounces.  I  nave  four  Winchester  quarts ;  I 
use  one  a  week  only,  and  then  pour  it  into  an 
evaporating  dish  and  boil  for  a  few  mmutes,  to  get  rid  of 
the  spirit;  neutralize  with  oxide  of  silver,  fill  up  the 
bottle  with  distilled  water,  and  add  silver  to  make  it  up 
to  its  original  strength  of  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  put  it  out  to  sun.  This  bath  now  has  a  rest,  and, 
when  filtered,  eight  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added.  I  never 
think  of  taking  a  trial  plate,  so  reliable  is  the  plan.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  getting 
sandy ;  I  then  reduce  them  by  Captain  Abney^s  process, 
and  make  new  baths  out  of  old  ones,  i  am  disposed  to 
think  that  I  shall  now  save  myself  that  trauble,  and  adopt 
Mr.  Henderson^s  recommenoation  of  adding  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  a  sandy  bath,  which  certainly  is  most  effectual. 
I  have  tried  it  with  a  useless  bath,  giving  myriads  of  pin- 
holes, and  it  had  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  this  objec- 
tion. I  was  reluctant  to  adopt  it,  being  a  soluble  salt. 
I  was  in  hopes  sulphate  of  baryta  would  have  answered 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  does  not.  I  submit  plates  from 
the  same  sandy  bath,  treated  with  sulphate  and  nitrate. 
You  will  perceive  the  sulphate  has  no  effect — the  bath  is 
the  same  as  before  ;  but  with  the  nitrate  the  objection  is 
entirely  removed.* 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  its  action,  and  trust  it  will 
provoke  a  discussion,  that  we  may  know  the  chemical 

«  In  a  note  writUm  linoe  the  meeting,  Mr.  York  gives  us  the  folloving 
details : — **  I  found  that  five  grains  to  the  ounce  answered  for  the  old  bath 
I  experimented  with.  I  tried  smaller  quantities,  but  found,  after  filtering, 
that  the  addition  of  more  nitrate  oaused  a  ftirtiier  precipitate,  whida 
ceased  after  five  grains  were  added.  I  did  not  use  the  Imth  between  each 
additioii.   It  is  possible  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  may  be  used.*'— En. 


effects  of  this  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  photographic 
laboratory.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  arrived  at  the 
cause  of  a  sandy  bath.  We  naturally  conclude  it  is  from 
excess  of  iodide,  vi  it  seldom  shows  itself  until  the  bath 
has  been  in  use  some  time.  My  own  impression  is  that  it 
is  not  iodide ;  for  the  crystals  found  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  bath  and  bottle  are  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
And  again,  I  have  strengthened  an  old  bath,  working  well, 
and  the  next  day  the  plates  have  been  covered  with 
myriads  of  pinholes.  I  am  anxious  to  know  why  this 
occurs,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  super- 
saturation.  Strengthening  a  bath  ought  to  retard,  and 
not  facilitate,  this  change.  1  hope  our  worthy  yice-preai- 
dent,  Mr.  Spiller,  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us  a  little  on 
this  most  important  subject. 

I  have  very  little  to  add  respecting  the  use  of  the  bath. 
I  find  that  in  taking  interiors  the  plates  are  better  for 
being  only  a  short  time  in  the  bath — just  sufficiently  long 
to  remove  greasy  lines — and  then  well  aired,  by  resting  on 
the  dipper,  and  finally  re-dipping  two  or  three  times  in 
the  bath.  It  is  also  very  important,  in  order  to  prevent 
stains,  to  pack  it  well  with  blotting-paper,  to  absorb  aU 
the  Bupernaous  solution.  I  am  rather  extravagant  in 
its  use,  as  it  preserves  the  carriers  and  clothes,  and 
prevents  stains  where  working.  The  following  incident 
occurred  at  the  Albert  Memorial  in  1872,  when  the 
place  was  swarming  with  photographers.  I  always 
worked  there  very  early — in  fact  the  earliest— and  the 
police  in  charge  made  me  clean  up  all  the  stains  made  by 
others  the  day  previous,  before  allowing  me  to  commence. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  development.  This  is  a 
subject  I  have  given  great  attention  to.  My  experience 
is  at  variance  with  many  eminent  men.  1  prefer  simply 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
My  plan  is  to  make  it  in  a  concentrated  form,  so  that  one 
drachm  mixed  with  seven  of  water  makes  an  ounce  of 
developer.  The  advantages  are,  simplicity  in  mixing  as 
required,  and  uniform  action ;  for  it  has  undergone  the 
process  called  ripening,  which  many  regard  as  valuable 
for  clean  pictures.    The  proportions  are : — 

Water       3  parts 

Acetic  acid  ...        ...        ...        ...    1  part 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron...    4  parts 

In  summer  I  use  one  drachm  in  the  ounce,  but  for  inte- 
riors, and  in  cold  weather,  I  use  two  drachms  in  the  ounce, 
spirits  of  wine,  quantum  suff.  The  proportions  of  this 
djeveloper  are  about  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
seven  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  I  prefer  using  distilled  or  boiled  water,  or 
water  in  which  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  gallon  have  been  added,  as  I  have  traced  pin- 
holes, similar  to  a  sandy  bath,  to  hard  water ;  for  after 
development  I  still  use  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  before 
fixing,  and  acetic  pyro  after  fixing.  In  the  latter  case,  I 
always  flood  the  plate  with  iodine^  to  prevent  stains, 
which  occur  very  frequently  if  not  thoroughly  washed 
after  fixing.  It  is  most  important  to  use  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  after  intensifying  with  acetic  pyro,  or  the 
negatives  will,  in  time,  turn  brown,  and  get  so  dense 
that  they  are  useless.  I  always  use  cyanide  for  fixing, 
as  I  am  reluctant  to  carry  about  hypo. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
most  perfect  non-actinic  glass  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is 
prepared  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aurine  mixed  with 
collodion,  the  glass  coated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
afterwards  varnished  with  diluted  carriage  v«mish.  I  did 
not  get  favourable  results  by  dissolving  aurine  in  spirit 
varnish ;  the  results  were  not  transparent. 

Ihe  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  advance 
any  crotchets  of  my  own,  but  to  touch  on  subjects  with 
wMch  we  are  all  familiar,  hoping  to  provoke  an  interesting 
and  profitable  discussion. 
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A  NEW  DKYING  BOX  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  W.  DALLAS.* 

Ibb  Apparatus  conidsts  of  a  box  (A,  figs.  1  and  2),  ia 
lengt*)  two  feet,  elghteea  inches  in  vidth,  and  one  Jfoot 
in  depth,  with  a  loose  lid.  One  of  the  long  sides  is  divided 
sboat  one- third  from  the  top,  the  parts  being  hinged 
U  gether.  On  a  level  with  these  hinges  is  a  glass  plate 
(jfi  b)  extendtLg  nearly  the  length  of  the  box,  and  so  as  to 
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leave  a  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  com- 
partments, into  which  the  interior  is  thus  divided.  Heat 
IS  applied  through  a  closed  boiler,  B,  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  deep  ;  in  this  is  suRpended  an  air-vessel  (c), 
fight  inches  in  diameter  and  about  two  in  depth,  the  inte- 
1  ior  of  which  is  partially  divided  by  three  partitions,  f/,  c,/, 
us  seen  in  fig.  3.  One  end  of  the  air-vessel  communicates 
with  a  cylinder  (C)  fourteen  inches  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  in  which  is  placed  any  hygroscopic  substance — 
Huch  as  quicklime — and  this  cylinder  projects  beyond  the 
end  of  the  box.  At  the  other  end  of  the  box  is  a  chimney 
(D)  communicating  with  the  upper  chamber.  The  whole 
is  supported  on  levelling  screws,  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing Inc  table,  ((  b,  upon  which  the  plates  to  be  dried  are  laid. 
The  action  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  air  entering  through 
the  cylinder  C  bt*comes  more  or  less  dried,  and  in  making 
its  way  throucfh  the  air-vessel  r  the  temperature  is  raised ; 
on  entering  the  lower  chamber  at  h  it  becomes  further 
heatrd  by  contact  with  the  hot  surface  of  the  boiler.  The 
air  then  passes  into  the  upper  chamber,  and  in  its  progress 
towards  the  chimney  will  dry  anything  it  meets  upon  the 
shelf  a  b.  The  passage  of  tho  air  may  be  traced  by  the 
arrows  ia  the  figures.  The  apparatus  easily  raises  the 
temperature  inside  the  box  00^  above  that  of  the  external 
air.  Shotdd  greater  heat  be  required,  the  waste  steam  may 
be  rendered  available  by  passing  it  through  any  length  of 
tin  tnbing. 

ON  THB  AID  WHICH  PHOTOGUAPHY  HAS 
RENDERED  TO  TUB  FINE  ARTS. 

BT  ALtXANDRm  UUHTSB,   M.D  * 

Wbu  photography  was  tint  discovered  it  was  thought  that 
It  would  eventually  rival,  if  it  did  not  supersede,  the  fin* 
artr.  This  it  wilt  Dover  do,  for  several  reasons:  first,  from 
the  limited  sise;  secood,  the  tfxture  or  surface  of   the 
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materials  employed ;  and  third,  from  the  deficiency  in  colour 
and  in  pasta  It  may  be  objected,  that  photography  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  be  thoroughly  perfected  and  developed, 
as  it  is  really  only  an  invention  of  the  last  half  century ; 
while  painting,  drawing,  fresco,  modelling,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  ornament,  with  all  their  multifarious  appli- 
cations and  combinations,  have  been  known,  practised,  and 
nearly  all  perfected  to  a  very  great  extent,  nearly  two 
thousand  yeare  ago,  and  some  of  the  fine  arts  have  an  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  three  thousand  years,  for  if  yon  search 
through  tho  marginal  references  of  your  Bible,  you  will  find 
that  1045  years  before  our  Christian  era,  David  and^  Hiram 
were  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  building  and 
decorating  of  the  Temple,  which  wss  commenced  b.c.  1015, 
and  completed  in  eleven  years — modelling,^  chasinff  in 
metals,  embroidery,  and  carving  in  wood,  having  all  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  perfecting  of  this  grand  Temnle. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  or  about  8G2  b.c,  we  find  that 
architecture,  sculpture  in  stone,  and  casting  in  metals,  were 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  in  Nineveh,  when  Jonah 
was  sent  to  preach  repentance.  Then  at  a  later  date,  or 
580  BO.,  we  find  iJebnchadnesi^ar  setting  up  a  golden 
image  (see  Daniel  iii.  1)  ninety  feet  in  height;  and  from 
this  period  to  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era  the 
fine  arts  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Egypt.  Greece,  and  Italy.  I  need  not  enter  mto  further 
particulars  regarding  their  relative  ages,  for  we  have 
abundant  proofs  that  the  fine  arts  were  known,  practised, 
and  encouraged,  many  centuries  before  photography  wss 


industrial  arts  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  aoplications ; 
and  we  must  all  admit  that  there  is  not  one  branch  of  art  or  of 
industry  to  which  it  has  been  applied  that  has  not  materially 
benefited  by  its  use. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  mnltitudinoos  applica- 
tions of  photography,  we  find  that  although  artistsare  greatly 
indebtea  to  pnotography  for  multiplving.  cheapening,  and 
preserving  truthful  records  of  what  has  been  aone  in   art, 
still  there  are  limits  or  bounds  to  its  usefulness,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  defects  which   will  probably  never  be  over- 
come; though,  even  in  hasarding  a  statement  ol  thin  kind, 
it  may  Te  safer  to  ssy  that  up  to  this  period  the  following 
appear  to  ns  to  be  the  limits  of  its  utility,  and  the  defects 
of  photography.     The  members  of  th  is  Society  will  perhaps 
be  startled  to  hear  me  talk  of  the  limits  and  the  defects 
of  the  science,  but  there  is  no  aaestion  that  we  are  mnotng 
into  a  few  dangerous  and  qutfstiouable  applications — as,  for 
instance,  the  attempt  to  produce  life-siae  portraits  upon 
paper,  believing  that  these  will  bear  favonraole  comparison 
with  nature,  or  with  portraits  painted  in  oil  with  the  hand, 
drawn  with  chalk,  crayons,  or  water-o&lours,  or  sculpture*! 
in  marble.    The  very  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
we  work  shows  us  at  once  one  of  their  serious  defects,  for 
these  lifo-siae  portraits  always  suggest  the  idea  of  the  sitter 
being  pschydermatoua — thick  and  ooane-skinned — or  that 
he  or  she  has  lately  rocovered  from  a  severe  attaok  of  small- 
pox.   Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  limits  which  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  practice  of  photography.    Do  not  attempt 
a  portrait  or  figure  above  one- third  of  tho  aiae  of  life,  for, 
inaependently  of  the  roughness  of  texture,  there  ua  feeble- 
ness in  the  light  and  shade,  and  often  a  commonplace 
vulgarity  or  vacancv  of  expreuioo,  which  are  exaggerated 
by  neing  a^^ified. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  which  is  e<|nally  vicious, 
degrading,  and  commonplace  in  photograph le  portiaitare, 
and  this  is  the  wretched  small  cheap  and  nasty  cartes-de- 
visite,  where  the  face  is  about  thi  siss  of  a  pea,  and  where 
the  art  of  the  tailor,  dreasmaker,  bootmaker,  or  hatter  are 
obtrusively  conspicuous,  or  where  ont-third  of  the  pieturs 
is  perhaps  occupied  by  a  tabU  or  a  drawing-room  chair, 
with  vulgar  spiral  or  oommonplaos  tumerj,  that  deiracta 
from  instrad  of  improving  the  piotare.  I  do  not  oondsmn 
all  cartes-de-visite,  but  I  think  moat  people  now  prafar 
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likenesfles  of  their  friends  pf  a  better  deacrxption,  aad  are 
eoDtent  to  have  the  head  of  a  larger  etze,  if  it  be  tnithfal. 
'Vhis  also  admits  of  more  artistic  taste,  aad  photographic 
portraiture  now  finds  faroor  with  nearly  ail  classes,  and  its 
results  are  often  artistic  and  highly  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  some  lenses,  however,  that 
ought  to  be  noticed,  and  this  is,  that  they  frequently 
dwarf  a  tall  figure.  The  same  defect  is  also  to  be  traced 
in  landscape  photc^aphy,  especially  when  applied  to 
giRADtic  hill  scenery,  hills  being  almost  invariably  dwarfed. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in  photography, 
we  come  now  to  the  grandest  and  most  legitimate 
of  its  applications.  This,  however,  embraces  a  wide  field, 
for  it  means  the  representation  of  nature  in  all  its  most 
tasteful,  pleasing,  and  instructive  aspects.  Now  this  is  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  all  photographers  have  had  to 
contend,  for  nature  is  often  very  beautiful  and  pleasing, 
though  many  of  her  beauties  are  evanescent,  or  so  subtle 
and  transitory  that  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  fix  them 
in  the  camera  that  we  find  how  miserably  we  often  fail. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  objects  of  nature  before 
we  can  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  for  representing  them,  for 
this  is  the  very  point  in  which  the  fine  arts  have  the  advan- 
tage of  photography.  Animate  or  living  nature  is  un- 
questionably more  difficult  to  represent  than  inanimate  or 
still  life,  as  it  is  called  by  artists,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
much  of  the  beauty  of  life,  whether  in  human  beings, 
animals,  or  birds,  depends  upon  action,  movement,  or  senti- 
ment. Now  when  we  try  to  catch  or  stop  this,  as  we 
almost  invariably  do,  in  the  oamera  (for  to  take  a  good 
photograph  we  most  have  a  certain  amount  of  perfect  quiet 
oc  repose)  we  are  apt  to  substitute  a  pause  in  the  action  for 
that  natural  grace  which  generally  gives  the  charm  to  that 
action  which  has  pleased  us.  Hence  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  fiiilures  in  catching  expression,  life,  or  action.  The 
artist  has  the  advantage  of  the  photographer  in  this  respect, 
that  he  can  portray  (action  and  emotion,  and  has  the  power 
to  reptesent  them  under  sudden  violent  or  tender  aspects, 
which  in  photography  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  attitude 
posed,  or  gesticulation.  Emotions,  again,  are  liable  to  be 
either  insipid  or  overdone,  and  to  border  upon  caricature  in 
photography.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  taste, 
skill,  and  judgment^  of  the  artist  or  the  photographer,  and 
he  will  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed  who  has  studied  both 
nature  and  the  fine  arts,  for  fixed  rules  cannot  be  laid  down 
for  the  application  of  taste,  and,  unfortunately,  so  rare  a 
gift  is  it,  that  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  can  ever  be 
taught  or  imparted.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  reply  tp  the 
lady  who  wished  her  son  to  be  taught  to  paint  with  taste 
was  pithy  and  laconic :  "  That,  madam,  is  a  matter  of 
brains.*'  Gently  tapping  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger, 
the  president  politely  bowed  the  lady  and  her  son  out  of  his 
studio.  (Jo  heconUmted.) 
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POTASSIC    PERMANGANATE    AS   AN 
INTENSIFIER. 

BY    W.  H.    DAVIES.* 

This  question  has  been  again  brought  under  discussion,  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  made  by  me  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  Society  at  a  late  meeting,  in  which  I  character- 
ized the  method  of  intensifying  with  permanganate  of  potash 
as  unstable.  This  remark  has  been  called  in  question,  both 
at  the  time  of  publication  and  since,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
News,  Dr.  Vogel,  and  others  who  hold  such  positions  that 
what  they  say  must  be  considered  and  replied  to.  In  all 
matters  of  dispute,  the  questions  at  issue  must  be  settled 
by  evidence;  therefore  a  detail  of  my  experiences  with 
permanganate  as  a  toning  as  well  as  an  intensifying  agent 
may  aid  in  settlement  of  the  ease. 

Some  yotiXfi  ago  I  was  engaged  in  getting  up  a  lot  of 
tnuBBparenoies,  aad  being  desirous  of  giving  them  a  rich 

golden  bfown  tone,  I  experimented  with  a  coaaiderable 

-  ■  ... 

*  Eesd  before  the  Bdinbargh  Pliotognphio  Society. 


number  of  toning  agents,  including  gold,  indtam  and 
gold,  pbtinnm,  p^ladium,  &c.,  and  &ially  got  pretty  near 
what  I  wanted  in  permanganate  of  potash.  The  colour 
was  all  I  desired,  and  although  not  completely  under  con- 
trol as  to  uniformity  of  tint^  it  was,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
as  sure  as  any  of  the  others.  Another  quality  it  has  for 
this  purpose  is  the  clearing  up  of  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  pictures.  After  a  time  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
colour  of  the  transparencies  was  slowly  but  gradually 
changing,  and  I  set  to  work  to  find  whether  this  was  so 
or  not,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  thereof.  A  pair  of  test 
pictures  were  made,  one  of  which  was  vamlshea,  the  other 
left  unvarnished ;  these  were  exposed  freely  to  light  and 
air,  being  placed  up  against  the  window  of  the  glass  house, 
accompanied  by  another  varnished  one,  which  had  been 
gold  toned.  The  whole  of  these  were  wet  collodion  pUtes, 
and  as  a  test  another  was  made  and  treated  precisely  as 
the  two  first,  but  varnished  and  kept  away  from  light,  air, 
and  variations  of  temperature,  as  far  as  that  was  possible 
to  be  done.  The  lapse  of  a  very  few  months  samced  to 
show  that  the  first  pair  of  pictures  had  sensibly  deteriorated 
in  colour  and  quality,  while  the  gold  toned  picture  had 
not  changed  at  all,  or,  if  so,  then  it  was  so  little  as  to  l)e 
unobserved.  The  ratios  of  deterioration  were  greatest  with 
the  unvarnished  plate,  next  with  the  varnished  one,  and 
least  with  that  which  had  been  shielded  from  light  and 
air.  This  deterioration  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  sinoe, 
until  now  the  one  unprotected  by  varnish  is  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  This  would  have  been  tolerably  good 
proof  in  /nost  cases,  but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I 
was  destined  to  receive  a  much  more  sudden  and,  at  the 
same  time,  absolutely  certain  proof  of  the  instability  of 
the  permanganate  as  an  intensifying  and  toning  agent 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  aad 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  askad  to 
make  the  two  life-size  transparencies  of  the  ipoyal  couple 
on  about  thirty  by  twenty  inch  plates,  which  I  did  by  the 
ordinary  wet  process,  and  finished  them  by  what  1  then 
thought  the  finest  method  I  had  yet  hit  upon ;  such  deli- 
cate brown  tints  were  equalled  only  by  the  best  mexzotints 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  in  doing  them  I  thought 
I  had  not  only  discovered  '*a  thins  of  beauty,'*  bat  that 
it  would  be  a  '*  joy  for  ever.*'  Alas,  Sma  1 1  had  not  to  Wait  a 
year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day — no,  only  a  single  night— ere 
the  beauty  was  flown  for  ever :  the  exquisite  transpara&ey 
of  to-day  became,  under  the  influence  of  burning  gas  and 
the  heat  generated,  merely  a  hopelessly,  helplessly  n^j 
combination  of  superoxide  of  manganese  on  a  silver  bolis, 
together  with  the  added  products  formed  by  four  hoars' 
combustion  of  good  Edinburgh  coal  gas  of  twenty-eight 
candles'  value;  and  what  that  may  produce,  who  can 
judge?  The  examples  are  before  you,  and  you  eaa  see 
for  yourselves  how  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  you  see, 
also,  that  these  two  samples  have  faded  in  spite  o(  the 
varnishing. 

I  have  not  taken  especial  care  over  these  examples  of 
the  failure  of  the  per«(no — the  super- )oxide  of  manganese 
as  a  stable  intensifier  of  the  silver  image.  It  may  bet  said' 
that  these  experiences  are  of  transparencies  only.  This  I 
admit ;  but  we  all  know  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  respective  images  of  the  negative  and  the  transparencies 
are  produced  are  identical,  both  being  made  by  the  wet 
process ;  so  that  what  holds  in  one  case  would  also  hold 
in  the  other. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  varnish,  and  complete 
exclusion  from  light  and  air,  do  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
serve the  film  of  manganated  silver,  as  in  the  examples  I 
now  show,  which  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
varnished,  rendered  air-tight,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  kept 
in  the  dark,  except  when  in  use  in  the  lantern.  These 
seem  to  have  undergone  no  deterioration  whatever ;  but 
that,  I  submit,  is  no  proof  of  the  stability  of  tho  perman- 
ganate as  an  intensifler.  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
another  pair  of  test  examples  presently  undergoing  trial,  on 
which,  some  months  hence,  I  will  bring  up  a  farther  report. 
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A  VERY  SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  ENLARGING 

PROCESS. 

A  VERY  ourious  illastration  of  the  fact  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  recently  adverted,  that  much  valuable 
matter  lies  entombed  in  the  journals,  comparatiyely  unpro- 
ductive,  for  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  some 
skilled  worker  to  carry  the  processes  indicated  from  the 
point  at  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  experimentalist  to 
their  highest  practical  issues ;  and  an  illustration  further 
of  the  independent  discovery  or  re-discovery  of  a  method 
identical  with  one  of  those  processes  published  long  ago 
without  fructifying,  was  recently  furnished.  The  method  of 
enlarging  described  by  Mr.  Blaochard  at  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  is,  we  venture  to  say,  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  in  existence  ;  and  the  examples 
with  which  he  illustrated  its  capabilities  were  amongst  the 
finest  enlargements  we  have  ever  seen.  We  may  go  further, 
and  affirm  that  we  have  rarely  seen  landscapes  taken  direct 
equal  them  in  some  of  the  highest  and  most  valuable  pictorial 
qualities.  The  process  wiUi  Mr.  Blanchard  is,  beyond  a 
question,  an  original  one,  and  yet  it  is  a  process  wo  ourselves 
worked  out  and  published  years  ago.  It  is  about  fifteen 
years  since  we  first  attempted  the  process,  and  a  few  years 
subsequently  we  worked  it  out  and  described  it  in  the 
News.  When  the  question  of  enlarging  was  brought  again 
prominently  before  the  public  three  or  four  years  ago,  we 
were  again  reminded  of  the  method  in  question,  and  we 

Eublished  it  in  the  rEAR-BooK  for  1872.  As  the  article  is 
rief,  and  contains  some  suggestions  of  interest,  we  repro- 
duce it  on  another  page.  Fortunately  for  the  photographic 
public,  Mr.  Blanchard  hit  independently  upon  the  same 
idea,  and  has  worked  it  out  to  a  degree  of  perfection  for 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  hoped,  and  to  which,  in  our 
experimental  efforts,  we  certainly  never  attained.  We  say 
fortunately,  because  it  is  so  in  a  double  sense:  first, 
because  his  skill  has  so  fully  shown  the  capabilities  of 
the  process ;  and,  second,  because,  with  his  cnaracteristic 
liberality,  he  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  freely 
to  liis  photographic  brethren.  On  ascertaining  that  it 
had  been  already  published,  Mr.  Blanchard  at  once  aban- 
doned the  notion  of  bringing  the  method  before  photo- 
graphers as  a  novelty,  and  it  was  only  at  our  urgent  solici- 
tation that  he  consented  to  place  before  the  Photographic 
Society  a  process  and  illustrations  for  which  we  feel  certain 
every  one  present  was  grateful. 

The  process  briefly  stated  is  as  follows : — An  enlarged 
transparency  of  the  full  size  of  the  required  print  is  obtained 
from  the  negative  by  the  ordinary  wet  process.  This 
transparency  must  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
it,  for  all  the  prints  finally  obtained  should  be  facsimiles 
of  the  transparency.    Slight  retouohing  may,  if  necessary, 


be  effected  on  the  transparency,  but  with  a  good  negative 
this  should  not  be  necessary.  From  this  enlarged  trans- 
parency a  print  is  obtained  on  albumenized  paper  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  printing  in  the  pressure  frame ;  and- 
this  print  is  the  enlaced  negative  from  which  all  subse- 
quent prints  are  to  be  produced.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  it  be  a  good  print  in  all  respects,  clean,  sharp,  and 
vigorous.  It  need  not  be  toned,  but  simply  fixed,  and 
well  washed.  It  is  touched  as  may  be  required;  then 
waxed  to  render  it  transparent,  and  is  straightway  ready 
for  printing. 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  process  are  obvious  ; 
but  there  are  some  not  quite  so  apparent  until  they  have 
been  considered.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  summarize 
some  of  the  most  important  advantages. 

The  process  is  simple  and  easy,  involving  no  operations 
unfamiliar  to  photographers  generally. 

The  negatives  are  not  fragile,  and  are  easily  kept  in 
stock. 

The  negatives  are  easily  retouched  with  either  pencil, 
stump,  or  water  colour. 

Where  large  numbers  are  required,  nothing  is  more  e  \sy 
than  to  produce  a  number  of  negatives  by  printing  from 
the  transparency,  and  so  print  from  a  score  of  negatives 
instead  of  one  or  two. 

The  negatives  can  be  printed  at  either  side,  either  direct 
or  reversed. 

Paper  negatives  present  the  most  admirable  facilities  for  . 
double  printing,  either  in  such  simple  form  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  background  to  a  portrait  or  a  sky  to  a  land- 
scape, or  the  more  elaborate  work  of  producing  combina- 
tion groups  and  similar  compositions.  If  the  ordinary 
methods  of  masking  be  employed,  paper  negatives 
facilitate  the  operation ;  but  thev  present  also  additional 
facilities  in  the  possibility  of  neatly  cutting  up  and  joining 
the  'various  negatives,  attaching  the  portions  to  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  producing  one  combined  negative  for  printing  at 
one  operation,  rather  than  printing  portions  of  a  series  of 
masked  negatives  in  successive  operations,  with  all  the  caro 
necessaiy  for  perfect  junction  at  every  printing. 

Paper  negatives,  moreover,  possess  a  beauty  essentially 
their  own,  and  yield  prints  with  a  specific  texture  which 
generally  pleases*  the  artistic  eye.  The  texture  need  not 
be  either  coarse  or  granular ;  but  it  often  gives  a  soft, 
delicate,  atmospheric  quality  rarely  otherwise  attained. 
The  examples  showed  by  Mr.  Blanchard  on  Tuesday  night 
were  chieAy  landscapes  produced  from  stere6scopic  nega- 
tives, enlarged  to  sixteen  inches  by  twelve.  Without  any 
lack  of  sharpness  or  crispness  of  definition,  they  all  pos- 
sessed that  soft,  delicate,  painting-like  quality  whicn  at 
once  charms  the  artistic  eye.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
taste  has  been  educated  only  on  photographs,  the  observer 
may  miss  the  hard  wiry  incisive  line  which  charms  the 
technical  microscopic  eye  amd  disgusts  the  cultivated 
artist ;  but  we  iyxagine  that  few  examined  the  specimens 
by  which  Mr.  Blanchard's  paper  was  illustrated  without 
echoing  the  general  sentiment  that  whilst  they  surpassed 
by  far  the  greater  majority  of  enlargements,  they  had 
rarely  been  equalled  in  pictorial  qualities  by  prints  taken 
from  negatives  direct  in  the  camera. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT   DRIED 

ALBUMEN. 

A  FURTHER  examination  of  the  dried  albumen  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  hut  impresses  us  more  strongly-  with  the 
numerous  advantages  it  presents,  not  simply  on  the  score  of 
excellence,  -but  also  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  convenience, 
especially  to  amateurs — and,  indeed,  for  photographers 
generally — for  except  in  the  preparation  of  albumenized 
paper  the  photographic  consumption  of  albumen  is  rarely 
large.  The  chief  use  of  albumen  in  the  operating  room  is 
for  employment  in  preliminary  coatings,  and  in  the  pre- 
servatives   employed  in  many  dry  plate  processes.     A 
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very  common  form  of  failure  with  beginners  in  apply- 
ing zilbnmen  to  both  purposes  arises  from  the  albumen 
being  imperfectly  liquefied  by  beating,  slight  filaments 
in  the  aloumen  solution  causing  streaks  in  the  plates. 
The  dried  albumen  before  us  gives  a  perfectly  clean 
limpid  solution,  and  by  its  use  defects  from  such  a  cause 
become  impossible.  Frequent  failures  arise  from  the 
temptation  to  use  a  solution  which  has  been  kept  for 
a  time,  and  which  does  not  seem  so  palpably  deteriorated 
as  to  make  its  condenmation  certain.  The  use,  therefore,  of 
a  preparation  which  renders  failure  from  defective  albumen 
impossible  is,  manifestly,  an  economical  proceeding. 

There  is,  moreover,  inevitable  waste  in  preparing  white 
of  egg  for  use  at  all  times.  Besides  the  risk  of  occasional 
bad  eggs,  and  the  waste  necessary  in  removing  the  germ 
from  impregnated  eggs,  there  is  always  considerable  waste  in 
preparing  a  small  quantity  of  any  viscous  solution,  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  clings  to  the  sides  of  vessels  and  other 
apparatus  used  in  preparing  it.  If  the  whole  quantity  pre- 
pared for  use  be  not  consumed,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
Keep  in  stock,  being  apt  to  decompose  and  cause  both 
stench  and  waste.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to 
prepare  any  quantity  from  a  drachm  to  a  pint,  of  any 
strength  which  may  be  required,  and  have  it  ready  for  use 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  is  a  gain  in  convenience  and 
economy  which  cannot  very  well  be  overrated.  The 
dried  sample  before  us  is  a  really  elegant  preparation : 
clear,  bright,  and  sweet,  it  dissolves  in  cold  water  in  a  few 
minutes,  without  residue,  giving  a  bright  limpid  solution 
ready  for  use  at  once.  Even  in  the  small  bottles,  in  which 
it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  ounce, 
it  is  not  a  dear  article ;  but  as  it  is  sold  in  quantities  of 
eight  ounces  and  upwards  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
ounce,  it  becomes  verv  cheap  indeed,  and  absolutely  more 
economical  than  fresh  eggs  to  the  ordinary  consumer. 
Mr.  Thomas  considers  one  ounce  to  be  equal  to  the  whites 
of  seven  eggs;  but  as  there  is  the  inevitable  waste  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  preparing  fresh  albumen,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  as  a  practical  fact,  one  ounce 
furnishes  more  solution  than  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  and 
confirms  Captain  Abney's  experience,  to  the  effect  that  one 
ounce  of  dried  albumen  is  more  nearly  equal  to  the  whites 
of  ten  eggs,  giving  ten  ounces  of  solution  of  the  con- 
sistency of  fresh  albumen.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are 
doing  numerous  readers  a  valuable  service  in  placing 
forcibly  before  them  the  advantages  in  cleanliness,  con- 
venience, economy,  and  freedom  from  risk,  waste,  and 
annoyance,  which  this  admirable  preparation  places  in 
their  hands. 


than  hand-drawing.  And  photo -block  printing  processes 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  any  accepted  position  in  the 
printing  trade.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  application 
of  photography  in  this  direction  is  the  use  to  which  it  is 
applied  on  Punch,  The  charming  illustrations  by  Du 
Maurier  are  drawn  by  the  artist,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
abilities of  eyesight,  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than 
they  are  printed.  They  are  then  reduced  and  placed  on 
wood  by  means  of  photography;  but  the  engraver  is 
employed,  as  usual,  in  the  cutting  of  the  block. 

The  most  successful  of  the  block-printing  processes  pro- 
duced by  photographic  means  is  that  to  which  the  inventor 
has  given  his  own  name,  calling  it  Dallastype.  Being  a 
secret  process,  only  worked  by  the  inventor,  its  applica- 
tion has  necessarily  been  limited,  and  the  tests  of  its  capa- 
bility have  necessarily  been  as  limited ;  but  some  very  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Dallas  himself.  A 
proposal  to  dispose  of  the  secret  for  a  sum  to  be  raised  by 
the  subscription  of  a  number  of  photographers  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  inventor.  The  aggregate  price 
demanded  will  probably  startle  many ;  but  it  is  argued 
that  as  the  cost  to  each  individual  will  not  be  large,  and  as 
the  process  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  experiment  and ' 
study,  the  large  total  should  not  be  considered  exorbitant. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  point  for  us  to  discuss ;  we  merely 
in  the  interests  of  our  readers  place  the  details  briefly  before 
them.  The  process  is  offered  to  five  hundred  or  more  sub- 
scribers at  £20  each,  making  a  minimum  sum  of  jC10,000. 
The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  up  to  the  end 
of  September  next,  and,  we  presume,  no  sale  will  be 
effected  unless  the  number  reaches  five  hundred.  When 
the  total  number  of  subscribers  have  been  received,  and 
the  money  paid,  each  subscriber  will  receive  a  printed 
copy  of  '^Directions"  for  work,  and  for  a  guinea  extra 
may  see  the  process  worked,  or  for  five  guineas  more  may 
receive  three  lessons.  The  subscribers  will  not  be  pledged 
to  secrecy,  each  one  dealing  as  to  him  may  seem  best  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  purchased. 

The  proposal  is,  doubtless,  a  novel  one,  but  it  is  care- 
fully stated,  and  various  reasons  given  for  the  mode 
adopted  in  carrying  out  the  project,  the  document  in 
which  the  matter  is  set  forth  occupying  four  closely 
printed  pages  of  post  folio.  Those  interested  in  the 
question  should  carefully  read  the  proposal  in  detail. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  IN 

COMMERCE. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  extensive  opening  exists 
in  this  country  for  the  commercial  application  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  processes.  For  some  singular  reason, 
whilst  we  constanUy  learn  from  printers  and  publishers 
that  the^  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  good  pho- 
tographio  process  applicable  to  ordinary  press  printing, 
we  also  as  constantly  learn  from  gentlemen  associated  with 
photographic  experiment  in  this  direction  that  they  have 
processes  in  every  way  perfect,  and  awaiting  a  fair  chance 
of  introduction,  yet  very  little  seems  to  be  done.  In  America 
greater  progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  a  dtdly 
newspaper,  the  Graphic,  is  illustrated  by  a  process  in 
which  photography  plays  the  initial  part  In  this  country 
the  Woodbury  process  appears  to  be  most  extensively 
used  for  publication  purposes ;  but  the  results  which  have 
come  under  attention  lately  have  frequently  been  unequal 
and  imperfect.  Photo-coUographic  processes  have  also  been 
used  to  a  moderate  extent ;  but,  from  all  accounts,  with 
equal  uncertainty.     Another  photographic  process,  em- 

Eloyed  as  an  aid  in  illustrating  a  poptuar  periodical,  has,  we 
ave  been  recen  *.  yinf  onned^  been  given  up,  as  more  trouble 


PAPER  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  following  description  of  a  very  simple  method  of 
enlargement,  referred  to  on  another  page,  appeared  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1872  : — 

**  The  simplest  method  of  producing  paper  negatives  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  one  we  have  often  practised 
with  success.  It  consists,  first,  in  producing  from  the 
small  negative,  a  good,  vigorous,  well-expos^,  enlarged 
transparency  of  the  size  desired.  This  is  easily  effected 
without  extensive  or  expensive  appliances :  a  small  room^ 
the  ordinary  dark  room  will  often  answer — which  can  be 
made  dark ;  a  hole  in  the  shutter  to  admit  of  the  negative ; 
a  good  card  lens ;  and  a  screen  upon  which  to  rest  the 
sensitive  plate :  the  appliances,  in  short,  which  we  have 
before  described  for  producing  the  transparencies  for 
Sarony's  photo-crayons.  Thus  equipped,  without  large 
camera  or  lens,  the  large  transparency  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced. From  this  it  is  simply  necessary  to  produce  the 
negative  on  paper  by  contact  printing.  We  have  found 
that  a  piece  of  albumenized  paper,  immersed  in  the  bath 
instead  of  floating,  plain  side  in  contact  with  clichd, 
printed  deeply,  and  fixed  without  toning,  would  generally 
give  a  negative  of  sufficient  printing  vigour,  admirably 
suited  for  working  upon,  the  lughest  lights  being  applied 
by  the  pencil  Where  sufficient  vigour  is  not  obtained  by 
printing  out,  development  printing  may  be  adopted,  the 
ordinary  calotype  formula  being  used,  and  a  few  seconds 
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only  of  exposare  in  the  priDting-frame.  We  hare  found 
aUo  that  paper  prepared  with  fluoride  of  Biiver,  printed 
until  a  slight  image  appeared,  and  then  developed  with 
gallic  acid,  gave  an  image  of  fine  non- actinic  colour,  well 
suited  for  printing  purposes.  The  paper  negative,  after 
finishing  and  touching,  should,  of  course,  bo  waxed,  to 
render  the  paper  transparent,  in  the  manner  generally 
employed  in  the  calotype  process/' 


€tttxt%ifoixitntt. 

TOUGHENED  LENSES. 

Deae  Sib, — As  it  is  probable  M.  de  la  Bastie*8  grand  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  toughening  glass  without  destroying 
its  transparency  contributes  also  to  a  great  increase  of 
density,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  throw  out  a  hint  to  our 
friends  the  opticians  to  examine  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
practical  applioatious  in  thoir  line. 

It  would  be  interesting  Ctst  of  all  to  know  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  toughened  crown  and  flint  glass.  This  could 
soon  be  determined.  The  non- liability  to  fracture  in  a  lens, 
though  very  important,  is  of  little  value  compared  with  im- 
proved optical  qualities.  I  should  say  very  few  valuable 
lenses  get  broken.  Still  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  a 
lens  not  easily  injumd. — 1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

363,  Gray^s  Inn  Boad,  April  10.        Duscam  0.  Dallas. 


21  by  14  inches.  The  artist  who  receives  the  commission 
can  at  once  obtain  canvss  measuring  that,  but  he  csnnot 
obtain  an  enlargement  from  a  photograph  of  that  sisr,  tho 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  20  by  16  inches.  Now  tho 
enlarger  will  say  that  tho  last  named  sizo  is  correct ;  and  m 
it  is  for  human  portraiture,  but  not  for  animal  as  well.  I 
see  among  the  photographs  lately  registered  that  there  ar* 
some  of  a  particular  hum.  Now  it  would  be  almo-»t  absunl 
to  enlarge  one  of  these  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
a  picture  in  oil,  or  even  water  colour,  of  it,  and  make  it  the 
same  proportionate  scale  that  you  would  a  life-sise  head  and 
bust. 

Each  succeeding  year  photography  is  more  largely  em- 
ployed by  artists,  and  therefore,  for  their  better  convenience, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  photographic  enlarger  will  issnt* 
a  difierent  scale  of  sizes,  and  not  mix  up  indiscriminately 
human  portraiture  with  either  animal  or  landscape  size— 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,      Geokge  Cecil  Uaxcb. 

Jarrow-on-  Tyne^  Durhani^  April  l2Ui, 


PROPORTIONS  OP  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Deae  Sie,— As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal, 
and  being  myself  a  landscape  and  animal  painter,  besides  a 
portraitist,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  mo  a  little  space 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  photographic  brethren  to  the 
great  discrepancy  that  there  is  between  the  size  of  enlarge- 
ments made,  and  the  canvases  that  are  sold  by  the  well- 
known  firms  of  Newman,  Windsor  and  Newton,  Reeves  and 
Son,  Rowney  and  Co.,  ftc.  The  subjoined  list  gives  the 
photographic  enlarger's  siaes  and  the  artist  colonrman*s, 
and  by  it  your  readers  will  be  able  to  fudse  that  the  photo- 
ffrapher  makes  no  distinction  at  all,  whicu  there  should  be, 
between  the  human  portrait  and  that  of  animals — say 
mounted  equestrian  portraits,  for  instance.  The  thanks  of 
artists  generally  are  due  to  Mr.  Faulkner  for  calling  special 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  it  would  save  a  great  amount 
of  inconvenience  both  to  the  artist  and  the  enlarger  it 
the  latter  wonld  have  a  list  prepared  with  sizes  special  for 
animal  and  landscape  subjects.  An  artist  who  thoroughly 
understood  his  business  would  sever  think  of  using  a  24x  IH 
in  canvas  for  a  portrait,  or  a  24X20  for  an  animal  picture. 

The  Enlsrger's  Sizes.  The  Artist  Colourman's  Sizes. 

Portrait  Portrait.  Landscape. 

Inchett.  Inchcfl.  Inches. 

lOX  8 8X  C »X  6 

12X10 lOX  H lOX  7 

15X12 13x10 12X  8 

20X1*J    ...        ...       14X12 12X  9 

22X17 IHXU 13X  9 

28X18 rtOXXd    ...        ...  14X10 

26X20    ...         ^.      21X17 15X11 

27X22 24X20 16X12 

80X25 80X25 17X18 

34X26 ;iOX28 18X12 

86X28 4ix:.'4 lUXlS 

40X26 :#0X4U 21XU 

44X84 56X44 22x16 

60X40 88X66 24X18 

72X64 WXof* 27X20 

106X70 80X20 

86X24 

I  will  just  nentioa  this,  that  a  negative  haa  been  taken 
of  a  lady  mounted  on  koisebuck,  and  she  wishes  it  to  bo 
reyrodnoiMi  in  oil  colour^  with  the  tpeoiEl  proviao  thEl  tho 
MS  of  the  pictara  withoat  the  frame  is  not  to  bo  more  than 


SIZE  AND  PROPORTION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

SiK) — Permit   me  to    explain    that  I  apply    the  term 
^«  lanky  "  to  the  boudoir  size  only  when  it  is  used  for  other 
description  of  portrait  than  the  whole-length,  the  especi.il 
siae  for  which  it  was  designed  by  Valentino  Blanohard. 
In  talking  with  him  on  the  subject,  I  ssid  :    *'  The  intro- 
duction of   a  new  size  which   is  only  adapted  for  one 
description  of  portrait  cannot  but  have  a  baneful  influence 
upon  photography  for  many  reasons— chiefly,  the  difficulty 
most  people  experience  in  standing  naturally  during  the 
length  of  exposure  necessary  in  our  miserable  light ;  th^ 
few  photographers  who  possess  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill 
to  make  a  presentable  whole-length  picture ;  the  dearth  of 
natural,  sensible,  or    pictorial  acoessoriea;    the   absolute 
absence  of    properly  painted  backgrounds.      These  con- 
siderations will  in  a  short  time  compel  the  great  mass  of 
photographeis  to  abandon  the  whole-length  altogether,  and 
take  refuge  in  half-length   or  three-quarter  pictures,  for 
which  your  new  siae  is  unsuited.     Then  publishera  wilt 
ruthleMiy   cct   down  all   photographs  from  15    by  10  to 
84  by  6^  to  the  Boudoir  siae,  reffardless  of  proportion  or 
effect     Manufacturers  will  play  their  usual  pranks  with  it. 
tXUt  the  siae  in  every  way,  make  the  top  aich  or  elliptical 
shaped,  absurdly  round  off  the  four  oomen-^in  fad,  over/ 
conceivable  bad  alteration  will  be  made." 

Already  some  of  my  anticipationa  have  been  realiaed.  I  saw, 
for  instance,  a  large  figure,  which  I  presume  waa  origioatly 
15  by  12,  thrust  into  the  Boudoir  size ;  the  head  waa  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  picture.  Permit 
me  again  to  say,  **  Proportion  is  tho  basis  of  beauty,*^  and 
to  refer  to  tho  proportions  of  the  canvases  employed  by  the 
old  painters,  which,  I  submit,  ought  unhesitatingly  to  be 
adopted  for  photographic  portraits. 

1  would  ask  the  manufacturers  to  consider  the  height  of  a 
man  in  proportion  to  his  width.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have* 
lit,  loin,  by  4fl.  lOin  to  represent  a  whole-length,  aorsly  a 
different  and  squarer  size  ought  to  be  used  when,  instead  of 
six  feet  of  length,  we  have  only  two  feet  to  represent. 
Reason,  good  taste,  the  teaching  of  all  writers  on  ait^  and 
the  works  of  all  great  artiste,  teach  this.  Ignorance,  custom, 
piejudice,  and  a  misteken  greed  of  gain  are  against  it 

From  personal  knowledge  and  cxperienoa,  1  know  how 
solicitous  artiste  are  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  thfir 
pictures,  and  rightly  so ;  for  it  is  the  true  proportion  of  a 
picture — that  is  to  say,  ite  width  with  regard  io  ite length — 
which  onablea  an  artist  to  make  an  exoellent  oonposttion. 
It  is  the  necessary  width  which  affords  bim  Iho  sp«oe  to 
give  breadth  and  solidity  to  his  picture ;  whidi  pennite  him 
to  balance  his  manes  ol  light  and  shadow :  oonlrast,  snpport, 
or  carrv  out,  the  lines  ol  his  figare :  in  fiaei,  propocuonate 
width  IS  an  absolate  otrsaiity  la  a  lino  ooospositaoa.  The 
Ute  William  Baiajt,  the  omina^l  anaasel  paustar,  omb  told 
me  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenoe  altered  the  aixa  and  proper- 
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iioa  oF  a  half-length  picture  six  timeq  before  be  pleased 
himself.  My  father,  who  atso  knew  Sir  Thomas,  coutirmed 
this  by  say  log  he  had  seea  him  add  or  take  away  a  quarter 
c»f  an  inch  from  a  large  pictare.  Anyone  not  wilfully  blind 
would  admit  the  importance  of  proportion  if  they  troubled 
ihemseWos  vo  think  on  the  subject,  or  would  take  a  whole- 
length  engra?ing  from  a  great  picture,  and  proceed  to  cut 
It  down  to  half-length  or  head  size,  as  is  done  by  publishem 
and  manufacturers  to  photographs.  It  is  not  a  little  strange 
that  while  the  size  of  the  glass  employed  in  making  nega- 
tives is  in  every  case  good,  the  hnisbed  result  is  false  in 
symmetry  and  proportion,  due  to  the  malign  influence  of 
makers  of  frames  and  albums.  I  ask,  how  long  will  photo- 
graphers tamely  submit  to  this  dictation?  That  a  good 
album  with  three  sizes  would  be  a  commercial  success  I 
bavH  personal  evidence  and  experience. 

Many  years  ago,  disgusted  tc  see  my  pictures  mutilated, 
and  the  vory  part  cut  off  on  which  I  had  bestowed  my  best 
efforts — viz.,  the  width — I  had  twenty- Hve  albums  made,  with 
three  carte-de-visite  openings  or  mounts,  proportioned  to 
give  the  pictures  the  uimoat  importance.  The  first  copy  1 
forwarded  to  you  as  Editor,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
describing  the  album  in  your  journal  in  most  favourable 
terms.  Encouraged  by  your  approval,  I  submitted  my 
album  filled  with  pictures  to  three  of  the  photographers 
moat  esteemed  by  the  public  at  that  particular  time.  One 
and  all  approved  :  ono  and  all  gave  mean  and  sordid 
reasons  for  not  joining  me  in  my  effort  to  introduce  a  good 
and  sensible  album.  Placed  on  a  table  in  my  reception 
room,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  man  of  taste 
who  called  on  me,  who  immediately  wished  to  purchase  a 
similar  album.  In  this  way  twenty  were  soon  disposed 
of,  and  the  purchasers,  finding  it  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
spacer,  applied  to  m;3  to  supply  them  with  my  prettiest 
pictures. 

For  years  I  felt  the  favourable  influence  of  those  albums. 
For  years  afterwards  people  came  to  sit  to  me,  in  conse- 
aequence  of  seeing  them.  At  the  same  time  I  induced  a 
manufacturer  to  supply  me  with  toned  cards.  He  warned 
me  against  them:  **  they  would  not  be  liked/'  &c.,  &c.  But 
from  the  moment  of  their  introduction  tp  the  present  time 
I  have  scarcely  seen  a  white  mounting  card.' 

I  mention  these  instances  to  show  that  a  good  thing  is 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  those  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  they  influence  the  mass  sooner  or  later. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Faulkneb. 


BRONZE  CASTINGS  OP  PHOTO-BAS-RELIEFS. 

Sir, — Having  experimented  successfully  with  a  photo* 
process  that  (,ives  bas* relief,  I  wish  to  reproduce  them  in 
bronz<*.  Can  you  oranyof  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  how 
I  can  melt  copper,  tin,  Ac,  on  a  small  scale  for  the  bronze 
castings  ?  Pi  M. 


|Pr0CM2rmgt  tft  Satutiu. 


FflOTOGBAPHic  Society  of  Orbat  Britain. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Conduit  Street  Qallery  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  ISth, 
Mr.  J.  Qlaishkb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Captain  Horatio  Boss  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Valsmtinx  Blanohard  read  a  paper  on  a  uew  method  of 
enlargement,  which  will  appear  in  our  Qext.  He  exhibited  some 
enUirged  glass  transparencies  from  stereo  negatives,  a  number  of 
very  fine  paper  negatives  made  from  them,  and  a  selection  of 
exceedingly  perfect  prints,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  CpAiBXAN,  referring  to  the  charms  of  paper  negatives,  said 
he  recent^  examined  some  calotype  negatives  he  ma4e  thirty 
yaaqi  990,  and  found  them  as  perfect  as  when  first  produced ;  ihe 
'^^t  presarved  them,  apd  gave  \hem  a  quality  aln^  li)^e  talo. 


Captain  Abnet  said  that  Mr.  Blanchard  had  some  time  ago 
told  him  of  this  method.  At  that  time  he  was  pursuing  a  some- 
what similar  plan,  but  using  dry  plates  for  the  negatives.  Ho  at 
once  adopted  paper,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tlio  results, 
which  were  as  good  as  collodion  negatives.  He  might  mention 
that,  in  waxing  the  negatives,  it  was  a  good  plan  first  to  wax  the 
blotting  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  used  to  employ  a  tin  dish  in  waxing  the 
negatives. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  ho  had  generally 
used  albumenized  paper  for  the  negatives,  but  for  some  he  had 
used  a  plain  paper  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  added, 
he  believed,  a  little  albumen  to  the  salting  solution. 

Mr.  HuoHBS  remarked  that  all  the  specimens  were  landscapes, 
and  asked  if  the  process  gave  equally  good  results  in  portraits. 

Mr.  Blanchard  explained  that  aU  the  specimens  were  produced 
two  years  ago,  and  he  nad  been  so  much  otherwise  engaged  since 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  produce  others ;  but  he  might  say  that 
portraits  so  produced  were  even  finer  than  landscapes.  He  might 
explain  here  that  the  process  really  was  not,  it  seemed,  a  new  one, 
but  had  been  described  in  the  Ysar-Book  some  years  ago,  as  he  had 
recently  been  informed  by  his  friend  Mi.  Wharton  Simpson.  He 
wasjnot  before  aware  of  that,  but  believed  it  to  be  original ;  if  he 
had  known,  he  might  probably  not  have  worked  it  out  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  new.  On  learning  that  it  had  been 
published,  he  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  reading  a  paper;  but 
Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  had  so  strongly  urged 
him,  he  consented  to  read  the  paper  they  had  heard. 

Mr.  W.  Noel  Hartley  asked  if  Mr.  Blanchard  had  used  solid 
parraffine  in  place  of  wax.    It  was,  he  thought^  better,  as  being 
more  transparent. 
Mr.  Blanchard  had  not  tried  it. 

A  Member  said  he  tried  the  recently  proposed  mixture  of  castor 
oil  and  alcohol,  and  found  it  answer  well. 

Captain    Abnet  though  it  would  not    answer  so  well  in 
printing. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  then  read  a  paper  describing  improvements 
in  double  transfer  carbon  printing,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 
The  special  improvement  consisted,  as  was  shewn  in  an  inte- 
resting demonstration,  in  the  use  of  a  flexible  support  for  tho 
print  during  development.    He  (Mr.  Sawyer)  had  been  led  to  the 
conviction  that  some  of  the  defects  of  texture  in  carbon  prints  by 
Mr.  Johnson's  method  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expanding 
surface  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  was  held  firm  by  the  rigid  body 
with  which  it  was  in  contact,  and  he  had  prepared  a  paper  the  sur- 
face of  which,  although  it  was  made  impervious  to  moisture  by 
means  of  a  coating  of  insoluble  gelatine  followed  by  a  solution  of 
lac  in  borax,  was  still  su£&ciently  elastic  to  avoid  the  defects  pro*- 
duced  by  a  rigid  surface.    A  number  of  very  fine  examples  were 
exhibited. 
A  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Blanchard  explained  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  fine 
surface  on  carbon  prints  by  the  use  of  Weston's  Burnisher,  but  it 
was  imperative  that  the  prints  should  be  dried  by  the  fire  imme- 
diately before  burnishing,  otherwise  the  gelatine  image  was  so 
greedy,  of  water  that  it  absorbed  damp  from  the  atmosphere  and 
rendered  burnishing  impossible.  The  effect  in  giving  transparency, 
detail,  and  richness  to  the  shadows  was  marv^ous,  and  made  the 
prints  rival  the  finest  on  albumenized  paper. 

Mr.  Hooper,  whilst  admiring  the  results  and  the  promised 
permanency,  could  not  but  think  that  the  future  of  permanent 
photography,  at  least  for  small  pictures,  did  not  rest  in  carbon 
printing.  The  process  had  been  before  photographers  now  for  ten 
years,  and  time  after  time  improvements  were  made  and  brought 
before  them ;  but  still  photographers  did  not  take  it  up.  There 
must  be  a  reason,  and,  apart  from  the  complications  of  the  process, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  small 
pictures,  at  least,  the  results  were  inferior  to  silver  printing.  He 
deprecated  attention  being  solely  directed  to  carbon  printmg  for 
permanency.  He  believed  that  a  process  was  yet  to  be  worked 
out  in  which  beauty  and  permanency  were  fully  combined.  With- 
out saying  that  he  alluded,  in  expressing  this  hope,  to  collodio- 
chlortde  printing,  he  mi^ht  remanc  that  the  results  of  that  pro- 
cess rivalled  any  other  m  beauty,  and  he  believed  that,  properly 
worked,  they  were  quite  permanent.  A  small  carbon  print  which 
the  Chairman  had  been  eood  enough  to  hand  to  him  was  very 
delicate  and  fine,  but  he  objected  strongly  to  the  vulgar  glaze  used 
to  give  depth  and  transparency. 

The  Chairman  said  the  carbon  process  had  come  before  them 
)from  time  to  time,  but  e^ch  ^e  with  909^9  de^te  improvement. 
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H«  must  confess  that  he  sympathized  heartily  with  ereiy  effort 
to  secure  permanency.  At  the  same  time,  the  Society  gladly 
extended  encouragement  to  all  improvements,  and  he  shoald  be 
gUd  to  see  such  a  process  as  Mr.  Hooper  had  indicated,  It  was 
by  competition  perfection  was  attained,  the  history  of  the  Ea^^lish 
microscope  affording  an  admirable  illostration  of  perfect  results 
attained  by  the  successive  efforts  of  good  men  who  were  determined 
not  to  be  beaten  by  each  other. 

Mr.  Blakohakd  called  Mr.  Sawyer's  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  paper  negatives,  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  double  transfer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawyer  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
acknowledged  in  a  few  words. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Spiller  would  read  a  paper  on 
"  Recent  Advances  in  Photograph/  "  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
Friday  night,  and  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  Col.  Wortley  would  read  a  paper  on  ''Comparative 
Bapidities.*'    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SotTTR  LoNDOir  Fhotoobaphig  Socibtt. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  April  8th,  Mr.  Ssbabtiait  Davis  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a  former  meeting  having  been  road  and  confirmed, 
Bir.  J.  Porter  and  Mr.  J.  fi.  Hall  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  F.  York  then  read  a  paper  on  his  experience  with  th9  wet 
process  daring  the  past  year,  and  exhibited  soma  negatives  taken 
with  a  bath  giving  sandy  plates,  with  the  same  bath  after  treat- 
ment with  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  with  the  same  bath  after  treat- 
ment with  nitrate  of  baryca.  The  first  plate  was  very  full  of 
pinholes,  the  second  little  better,  whilst  the  third  was  quite  clean 
and  free  from  any  defect  He  also  showed  some  examples  of 
non-actinic  glass  made  by  coating  plain  glass  with  aurine  dissolved 
in  varnish  or  dissolved  in  collodion.    The  latter  gave  the  best  result. 

The  Chairmait,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  York, 
made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  excellent  paper  .they 
had  heard  read.  Referring  to  keeping  the  iron  solution  ready 
dissolved  in  a  concentrated  form,  he  mentioned  his  own  experience, 
to  the  effect  that  such  solutions  kept  well  in  the  dark,  but  became 
per-oxydized  if  they  were  kept  standing  in  the  light.  He  also 
referred  to  a  statement  which  had  recenUy  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals, to  the  effect  that  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  exposure 
might  be  effected  if  methylated  alcohol  were  added  to  the  iron 
developing  solution.  In  ms  own  practice  he  generally  used  pure 
spirit,  but  he  had  occasionally  used  methylated  spirit,  and  had 
never  noticed  any  difference  in  the  action  of  the  developer.  Per- 
haps the  matter  might  be  worthy  of  farther  attention,  bnt  in  any 
case  it  was  a  thing  easily  proved.  Referring  to  collodion,  he  had 
always  found  it  a  good  thing  to  have  an  old  ripe  sample,  of  which 
he  oould  add  a  portion  to  a  new  sample  before  use. 

Mi.  Wx.  Brook  mentioned  that  he  had  fonnd  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  methyUted  spirit  in  the  developer.  He  had 
referred  to  its  advantages  in  one  of  the  Ybar-Books  three  or  four 
yean  ago.  Referring  to  the  treatment  of  collodion,  he  had 
frequency  added  bromine  with  advantage.  He  put  six  or  eight 
drops  of  pure  bromine  into  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  idlowed  it  to 
stand  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  until  it  became  colourless,  and 
then  added  a  few  drops  to  an  ounce  of  collodion ;  it  gave  sensi- 
tiveness and  brilliancy.* 

Blr.  FoxLXR  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  absolute 
methylated  spirit  was  not  now  permitted  to  be  sold.  The  strength 
was  generally  about  66  o.p. 

A  deenltory  conversation  on  the  subject  of  methylated  spirit 
followed.  Some  members  used  it  constantly  in  the  developer,  but 
did  not  notice  any  special  effect.  Others  fonnd  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  spirit  except  in  the  form  of  **  flni^"  with  a  certain 
portion  of  a  gum  dissolved  in  it 

Mr.  Wharton  Sucpson  suggested  that  he  had  found  a  simple 
method  of  meeting  that  difficulty.  The  law  prescribed  to  certain 
dealers  that  they  must  not  sell  methylated  spirit  retail  without 
the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  some  gum,  but  it  did  not 
say  what  gum.  He  therefore  asked  to  have  gum-arabic  added ; 
and  as  this  was  insoluble  in  the  spirit,  he  removed  it  without 
difficuly.  Regarding  the  propoeed  addition  to  the  developer  to 
which  the  Chairman  had  alluded,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  it 
was  methylie  spirit,  or  wood  naphtha,  which  was  said  to  give  the 
advantages  in  exposure;  not  methylated  spirit,  whith  was  a 

•  A  fough  aelhod  of  prodadag  hjdr^toQBsie  aflid.*So» 


different  thing.    Methylated  spirit  was  ordinary  elhylic  alcohol, 
with  ten  per  cent,  of  methylie  alcohol  added. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  fonnd  positive  disadvantage  in  the  addition 
of  methylated  spirit  to  the  developer. 

A  conversation  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  bath,  and 
Mr.  Black*s  extremely  acid  bath,  followed,  and  on  the  bleaching 
of  some  samples  of  collodion  when  tincture  of  iodine  was  added. 

Mr.  York  thought  the  idea  that  the  use  of  methylated  spirit 
caused  the  rapid  loss  of  colour  after  adding  iodiqe  was  an  enx>r. 
U3  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  old  ather  which  had  become  oaonized, 
and  this  ozone  produced  the  bleaching  action. 

A  conversation  on  the  cause  of  pinholes  followed. 

Mr.  FoxLRR  thought  that  the  pinholes  were  not  due  simply  to 
excess  of  iodide  of  silver,  as  pinholes  were  unknown  in  the  old 
days  of  simply  iodized  collodion.  He  thought  the  minute  ciystals 
formed  were  probably  an  iodo-bromide  of  silver. 

Mr.  York  thought  that  they  were  not  iodide  of  silver,  as  the 
precipitate  by  the  barium  addition  did  not  darken  in  the  light. 

Mr.  Warn KRKB  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  ful- 
minate of  silver  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  he  had  carefully  tested,  and  found  that  a  collection  of  the 
crystals  possessed  the  fulminating  or  explosive  quality. 

Mr.  SiMFSOX  said  that  the  question  of  pinholes,  and  their 
various  causes,  was  certainly  a  perplexing  one,  and  by  no  means 
as  yet  thoroughly  solved.  It  was  not  impossible  that  a  compound 
salt  containing  both  iodine  and  bromine  was  sometimes  formed ; 
but  that  excess  of  iodide  alone  would  produce  pinholes  he  had 
most  indisputable  evidence.  Something  like  twenty-two  years 
ago,  when  the  saturation  of  the  negative  bath  with  iodide  was 
proposed,  he  tried  the  experiment  and  veiy  literally  saturated 
th3  bath  with  iodide  of  silver.  To  his  horror,  the  first  plate 
which  came  out  of  the  bath  afterward?  was  literally  riJdled  with 
pinholes,  although  it  had  been  working  quite  clean  before. 

A  Member  said  that  he  always  found  that  pinholes  indicated  an 
over- worked  bath,  in  which  he  believed  iodide  had  aocumnlatei. 
Ths  usual  process  of  diluting,  sunning,  and  stren^fthening  again 
always  succeeded  in  his  hands. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Kbnivrtt  then  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting  demonstration 
of  the  working  of  the  gelatine  emission  process,  from  the  preparing 
of  the  emulsion  by  means  of  his  sensitive  pellicle,  to  the  production 
of  a  transparency  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  a  gas  flame.  The 
demonstration  was  very  interesting,  and  especially  illustrated  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  bromo-gelatine  by  the  extreme  darkness 
necessary  in  coating,  developing,  &&,  the  smallest  trace  of  light 
through  deep  ruby  glass  bemg  the  only  permissible  illumination 
in  the  dark  room. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MANCHBSTffR  PhoTOORAPHIO  SoCEBTT. 

Thb  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mablrt,  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Oregson,  of 
Blackburn,  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Franklakd  presented  the  Society  with  an  oxy-hydrogcn 
lantern,  made  by  Messrs.  Pnmphrey  Bros.,  of  Birmingham. 

The  pRBSiDR!rt  said  the  members  could  see  before  them  th^ 
handsome  present  of  Mr.  Frankland,  and  woald  no  doubt  acknow- 
ledge it  in  a  suitable  manner. 

Mr.  Frankland  received  a  hearty  cheer  for  his  liberality. 

As  there  was  no  special  business  before  the  meeting,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated  at  an  early  hour. 

C.  Aonr,  Hon.  Socratarr. 


Edinburoh  Photoorapbic  Soctbtt. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  G,  St  Andrew's 
Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst,  Dr.  Thoksoii, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  admitted  ordinary  members :— B.  Gravatt 
Robert  Bf.  Alster,  William  Barlas,  WiUiam  Nicot,  Thomas 
Lymington,  W.  D.  Young,  Henry  Welsh,  and  Andrew  Slater. 

Mr.  Black,  of  2,  George  Square,  then  laid  on  the  table,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  memben,  several  folios  of  photographs  which  his 
brother  had  recently  brought  to  J&dinbnrgn.  Ther  were  princi- 
palhr  copies  of  the  works  of  the  aoeient  mMten*  inelndtng  Titaaa, 
ram  YeronaN^  Qoido^  Michael  Angelo^  Ac,  Ae«  f ron  th«  beat 
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maseoms,  galleries,  and  churches  in  Italy,  and  were  intended  to 
give  to  those  who  cannot  themselves  see  those  interesting  collec- 
tions an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  stndying  those  fine  works. 
The  collection  was  very  mnch  admired,  and  much,  surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  admirahle  way  in  which  the  difficulties  of  such 
reproductions  had  been  overcome. 

The  following  question  from  the  "box"  was  then  read: — 
"  Can  the  relative  merits  of  lenses  by  different  makers  be  discussed 
at  the  Society's  meetings  ?  '* 

Mr.  W.  Neii£OK  said  that  he  thought  the  only  answer  possible 
was  No.  As  a  society,  it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  any  verdict 
on  any  question  between  rival  makers.  Such  a  discussion  ought 
not  to  oe  held,  unless  at  the  request  of  those  concerned.  If  a 
manufacturer  were  to  send  an  article  to  the  Society  with  the 
request  that  it  might  be  tested  and  reported  on  by  a  committee,  he 
could  understand  that  coming  within  the  province  of  the  Society ; 
but  to  the  question  as  put  he  proposed  tbat  *'  No  "  be  given  for 
an  answer — a  motion  which  was  carried  nem,  con, 

Mr.  W.  Dallas  then  exhibited  and  described  a  new  drying 
box  (see  page  184)  far  dry  plates,  especially  gelatine  films, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  secure  a  w^ell-iegulated  supply 
of  warm,  dry  air.  The  arrangement  was  much  commended,  and 
as  Mr.  Dallas  coated  and  dried  a  gelatine  plate  in  presence  of  the 
members,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  all 
that  its  inventor  claims  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Daviics  then  read  some  "  Notes  on  the  use  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  as  a  toning  and  intensifying  agent,"  and  exhibited 
a  number  of  specimens  by  way  of  illustrations  of  his  opinions 
(see  page  185). 

Dr.  HuNTEK  thooght  that  there  was  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
attributing  fading  to  its  true  cause,  as  he  had  often  found  it  to 
come  on  when  no  extraordinary  chemical  had.been  used,  and  in 
cases  where  returned  hypo  was  out  of  the  question.  He  believed, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  caused  by  impurities  in  the 
washing  water.  He  had  found  that  prints  washed  with  the  pure 
water  from  the  hills  in  India  stood  much  better  than  those  that 
had  been  washed  in  the  sometimes  impure  water  of  the  plains, 
and  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  that  fact  might  apply  to  the 
transparency  that  had  been  toned  with  the  permanganate  salt. 

Mr.  TuBRBULL  had  frequently  used  the  permanganate  in  toning 
and  intensifying,  but  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  its  keeping 
qualities.  He  thought,  however,  that  as  there  was  a  doubt  in  the 
matter,  and  as  there  were  plenty  of  equally  useful  chemicals,  it 
might  with  advantage  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Mack  AT  wished  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
enlargements  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallas,  especially  to  two  from  the 
same  negative,  the  one  touched,  the  other  untouched.  The  un- 
.  touched  head  possessed  a  character  and  breadth  which  had  been 
altogether  destroyed  by  the  touching  to  which  the  other  had  been 
subjected.  The  touching  of  such  heads  should  only  be  attempted 
by  a  really  skilled  draughtsman.  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
fay  that  retouching  in  some  degree  should  never  be  attempted,  but 
simply  to  ask  the  members  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  table, 
and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  character  that  had  been 
sacrificed,  and,  if  they  did  retouch,  see  that  it  was  skilfully  done. 

Dr.  Hunter  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Aid  which  the  Fine  Arts 
have  derived  from  Photography  "  (see  page  184),  and  illustrated  it 
by  a  large  collection  of  pnnts,  &c.  The  paper  was  listened  to 
with  much  attention,  and  elicited  frequent  expressions  of 
approbation. 

The  Chatrmaw  said  the  meeting  had  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  so  much  interesting  matter  beforcnt.  Dr.  Hunter  had 
f uruished  much  material  for  interesting  discussion,  but  the  late 
hour  to  which  the  business  had  extended  would,  unfortunately, 
prevent  it  taking  place.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  some  prints 
for  the  Society's  album,  sent  by  Marshall  Wane,  through 
Mr.  Bashfoxtl,  of  statuary  by  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Mr. 
Swennerton,  at  one  time  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  present 
resident  in  Borne ;  the  group  was  his  last  production,  and  showed 
evidence  of  great  ability.  He  (the  President)  proposed  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Messrs.  Black,  Dallas,  Davies, 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Waine,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  CHATHHf  AW  then  read  a  coui  un-'^'ition  from  Mr.  Baden 
Pritchard,  in  reference  to  a  proposal  tu  raise  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Bejlander.  He  wished  he  had  sufficient  eloquence  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  widow  as  it  deserved.  The  Society  had  recently 
sent  her  a  letter  of  sympathy ;  it  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
patting  the  sympathy  into  practical  effect.  What  was  especially 
wanted  was  the  handing  over  to  Mrs.  Bejlander  the  whole  of  the 
negatives  left  by  her  lamented  husband,  and  thereby  putting  her 
into  a  position  of  honourable  independence,  and  he  l^d  nq  doubt 


the  Society,  or  rather  the  members,  would  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  do  each  their  part  in  the  good  work. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Dayis  suggest^  that  the  subject  be  placed  in  the 
billet  calling  next  meeting,  and  that  Mr.  Pringle  be  requested 
to  act  as  secretary,  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Thursday 
the  9th  inst.  The  members  assembled  at  the  West  End  station  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  went  by  Caledonian  railway  to  Colinton.  where 
the  cameras  were  unpacked  and  set  up,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
began.  Curiously  enough,  all  the  plates  on  the  ground  were  the 
favourite  beer  and  albumen. 

The  first  exposures  were  got  at  the  old  Snuff  Mill,  almost  the 
last  of  its  kind  in  Scotland ;  f^nd  as  it  and  its  vicinity  afford 
excellent  food  for  the  camera,  nine  plates  were  exposed. 

The  party  then,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  visited  the 
interior  of  the  mill ;  but  as  the  process  of  grinding  the  tobacco  was 
in  full  operation,  they  soon  sought  the  open  air,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  some  half  a  dozen,  who,  in  spite  the  iaconvenience, 
remained  long  enough  to  have  the  whole  process  of  fermentation, 
grinding,  mixing,  and  sifting,  explained  to  them. 

From  the  mill  they  proceeded  up  the  waterside,  by  Juniper 
Green,  to  Cnrrie,  where  the  work  of  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  some  of  the  quaint  old  cottageo  that  lie  on  the  river's  bank.  An  < 
adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Baccarton  Arms,  in  which  a 
pleasant  hour  was  spent ;  and  then  the  party  took  the  train  for 
Edinburgh,  all  highly  pleased  with  the  excursion,  and  hoping  that 
it  would  prove  a  type  of  many  such  pleasant  excursions  that  they 
would  have  during  the  approaching  season. 


DsIIi  in  tlgt  S^tnlAa, 


fi 


M.  Davanne's  Formula.— M.  Davanne  gives  tho  following 
formulae,  which  we  feel  sure  will  have  a  practical  interest  for 
many  readers,  coming,  ns  tboy  do,  from  so  distinguished  a 
photographic  chemist  a^d  so  good  a  practical  man : — For  the 
positive  printing  bath — 

Distilled  water      100  c.c. 

Silver  nitrate        10  grammes 

Add  a  few  drops  of  a  solutioo  of  caibonate  of  soda. 

We  may  remark  that  this  addition  is  made,  first,  in  order  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  tho  bath,  due  to  the  free  nitric  acid  which 
common  silver  nitrate  9ontain8 ;  and,  secondly,  in  order,  by 
the  presence  of  a  little  iusolublo  carbonate  of  silver,  to  prevent 
the  discolouration  of  the  albUmeu.    For  tho  toning  bath : — 

Water      1.000  c.c. 

Double  chlo.  of  gold  and  potas 1  gramme 

Spanish  white      5  grammes 

For  iodizing  wax  paper : — 

Sximmed  milk,  clarified 500  c.c. 

Potassium  iodide ^,        ...      7  grammes 

,       „         bromide  •••        ...        ...      2 

Sugar  of  milk        ...    ^ 10 

This  formula  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  good  by  those  who  pre- 
pare plain  paper  for  enlargements  done  by  development  with 
gallic  acid. 

ToooHENED  Glass.— Upon  this  subject,  respecting  which 
we  gave  an  extract  in  our  last,  a  correspondent  writes  to  the 
Times  as  follows : — *'  With  reference  to  the  theory  of  *  tough- 
ened glass,^  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  tho  same  as  that  of 
Prince  Bnpert's  drops,  viz.,  that  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
glass  its  exterior  is  contracted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  compress 
the  central  portion  into  a  smaller  space  than  it  would  have 
occupied  if  tho  whole  had  been  coolad  gradually.  Hence  the 
centre  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  which  bursts  the  drop 
into  minute  fragments  when  the  equilibrium  between  the  inside 
and  outside  is  destroyea  by  breaking  off  the  thin  end  of  the 
*  bulb '  or  by  eugraviug  the  *  toughened  glass '  with  a  diamond. 
The  glass,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  *  toughened,  'but  'case- 
hardened,'  and  hence  it  comes  under  the  same  category  as  '  case- 
hardened'  iron,  tempered  steel,  &c.  This  theory  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Dumas,  who  considered  that  the  rapidly 
cooled  exterior,  by  preyentiog  the  contraction  of  the  heated 
interior,  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  tension,  instantly  relieved  by 
breaking  tho  smaller  end  of  the  drop.  But  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  explosive  tendency,  but,  on  the  coatrary,  a 
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colUpte ;  wbereaa  the  Rapert  drops  ■eattor  their  fragments  so 
widely  m  to  render  them  dangeroos  playthinc^.  Whicherer 
be  the  true  theory  of  the  discovery,  its  applications  are  so 
namerons  and  important,  that  we  may  expect  that  glass  will 
shortly  supersede  the  nse  ot  metals  for  household  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  conclu«ion,  I  would  suggest  that  since 
semi-transparent  porcelain  difters  very  little  from  gloss  in  its 
composition,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible,  by  carefully  heating 
Taluable  specimens  of  China,  and  snbjecting  them  to  this  pro- 
cess, to  harden  thorn  to  such  a  degree  that  Mater-familias  may 
see  with  equanimity  her  Best  Se'rres  or  Worcester  China  service 
scattered  over  the  floor  by  her  maids  or  children." 

Palmistrt.— *' Mr.  Woodbury  recommends,"  sayv  the 
London  Medical  Record.,  **  that  for  purposes  of  identification  (of 
criminals,  for  example)  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  a  distinct 
photograph  of  the  palm  of  one  hand,  taken  in  a  strong  oblique 
light,  M>  as  to  bring  ont  the  markings  strongly.  This  will  be 
found  in  a  map,  he  says,  never  alike  in  two  persons;  no 
disguise  short  of  actual  disfigurement  can  do  away  with 
the  difference."  Upon  this  Ihe  Standard  makes  the  following 
comments  :—*<  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury's  recommendation  as  to 
the  best  means  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
criminals  is  one  of  those  suggestions  which  are  theoretically 
perfect,  and  practically  replete  with  difficulties.  It  is  doubtless 
tme  that  no  two  hands  are  precisely  alike,  and  that  a  student 
of  palmistiy  would  be  able  to  detect  differences ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the  hands  which 
are  habitually  devoted  to  the  practices  of  picking  and  stealing 
differ  from  each  other  so  slightly  that  none  but  a  scientific 
person  oonld  swear  infallibly  to  a  hand  from  a  photograph. 
At  any  rate,  to  an  ordinary  obierfer  there  is  much  more 
dissimilarity  between  faces  than  between  hands,  and  while 
we  can  obtain  likenesses  of  the  former,  it  seems  idle  to  seek  for 
the  latter.  Mr.  Woodbury's  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but,  we 
fear,  not  feasible." 

PuBEXVO  BasiNESs. — In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  Mr.  P.  B.  Clench 
■ays :— *'  I  am  satisfied  that  the  public  do  not  know  what  they 
want  in  the  way  of  pictures,  and  it  is  for  the  photographer  to 
decide  and  show.  The  pnblic  will  buy  any  amount  of  pictures 
more  than  they  do  if  they  can  be  brought  to  their  notice  in  a 
proper  manner.  In  1863  I  bought  my  first  4-4  camera,  and 
it  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  operating-room  for  a  month  without 
being  used,  business,  of  course,  being  dull.  One  day  I  com- 
menced figuring  the  dividends  it  was  returning  me  sitting 
there,  and  the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  got  it  out 
and  cleaned  off  the  dust,  and  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Tbo 
next  subject  was  a  young  lady  for  a  card.  I  also  made  a  4-4, 
and  when  she  came  in  for  her  cards,  I  had  it  framed  up  on 
the  wall  for  a  specimen ;  I  also  had  an  extra  one  made  for  her 
to  buy,  but  she  did  not  buy,  so  I  gave  her  the  picture.  She 
then  purchased  a  frame,  on  which  I  made  enoup^h  to  pay  for 
■took.  Time  was  not  worth  anything ;  besides,  I  had  practice, 
and  that  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  capital.  So  I  tried 
to  flgoie  I  was  ahead  on  tbe  transaction.  I  filed  the  negative 
away,  and  in  about  six  months  the  lady  called  to  see  if  I  could 
make  six  duplicates,  also  brought  her  sister  to  sit  to  match  it, 
thus  making  a  good  paying  job.  Thus,  by  keeping  my  spare 
time  employed  in  this  way,  i  soon  had  plenty  for  my  4-4  lens 
to  do.  I  think  if  those  who  complain  of  dull  business  would 
get  ont  the  big  camera,  or  any  other  camsra  they  have  adver- 
tised for  sale  for  want  of  use,  and  put  it  to  work,  they  would 
soon  have  plenty  for  it  to  do.  Try  for  a  month  by  putting  np  a 
card  in  yonr  work  room  headed  speculation  work,  and  on  it  put 
amount  of  moneys  received  for  spocniation  work.  Make 
negatives  of  all  likely  subjects  you  can  get  hold  of ;  ask  them 
on  the  street,  or  wherever  yon  find  them,  to  come  in  and  give 
yoQ  a  sitting—  you  want  to  get  out  some  new  styles.  Show 
nnflnished  proofs,  bnt  have  them  look  as  well  as  possible,  for 
it  is  hard  to  make  folks  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  by 
retouching:  they  generally  judge  by  what  they  see  in  the 
proof.** 

Frostid  Glass,  useful  for  screens,  ftc,  is  made  by  laying 
tbe  sheets  borixontally,  and  covering  them  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc    The  salt  crystallises  on  drying. 

Clrakino  StLVRR.— a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  excellent  for  cleaning  silver.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
mnswen  a  similar  pnrpota,  but,  being  a  dangeroos  poitotti  its 
iif»  !■  boner  RTotded. 


1/9    ^fOmXJittV^tvAS. 


•^*  Some  delay  may  occur  at  the  present  moment  in  answer- 
ing oorrespondents,  owing  to  tne  absence  of  the  Bditor  from 
London.  « 

P.  Z.^The  resson  for  the  deUv  in  ra«kin{r  the  draviag  in  the  Art 
Union  connected  with  the  Photographers*  Benevolent  A«»oci.i- 
tion  was  explained  some  ttme  ago.  You  will,  however,  find  an 
aanottncement  respecting  the  nutter  in  onr  advertising  odumns 
this  week. 

Ctbil  Yakdtkb. — ^There  is  no  book  pnbli«hed  on  the  powder  car- 
bon process.  An  article  describing  the  detuls  appeared  in  the 
pHOTOOBAPRic  Nsws  for  1870,  page  2i3,  vol.  xiv.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  in  principle  m  the  powder  prooese  of  reprodncing  n^ra- 
tive«  described  repeatedly  in  our  volume  for  lost  year,  and  in  oar 
lost  YsAH-Book. 

OxB  IX  THB  TBADB.>-There  Is  no  specific  law  by  which  tko  matter 
can  be  decided.  You  can  only  oecertsin  by  triaL  B^a  with  the 
thickness  of  a  piece  of  oommon  cArdboiiri,  and  grsdnjUly  iaoreoso 
by  that  thickness  until  yon  hit  the  precise  di^umce.  Use  card- 
board rings  in  making  the  experiment. 

OuxxBR.-  -Sererol  of  those  yon  name  are  very  excellent,  but  they 
are  not  intended  for  small  plates,  and,  beia<  alto^ther  for  field 
use,  extreme  portabilitf  nther  than  apace  for  working  is  chiefly 
considered.  That  you  indicate  by  D  is  the  most  oonvcnicnt, 
o«p9oiaUy  as  it  must  sorvo  the  purpose  of  a  dark-room  at  home,  as 
well  as  a  tent  for  field  work. 


A.  J.  Snipsox. — P.  O.  order  duly  received  and  passed  to  your 
credit.  We  have  no  recollection  ot  the  oircumstances  yon  name,  and 
as  yon  give  no  date  we  have  no  due  for  reference.  1 1  is  quite  certain . 
if  we  received  any  specimens,  we  should  acknowledge  them,  and  if 
no  acknowledgment  appeared,  that  fact  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
thit  the  specimens  never  reached  a4.  We  do  not  know  of  aay 
method  whereby  you  can  obtain  specimens  of  various  kiads  unK>«s 
you  have  some  agent  ia  Liondon  who  will  select  end  purchase  them 
xor  you.  Failing  that,  if  yon  send  a  remittance  to  some  photographic 
publishing  house,  such  as  Marion  and  Co.  or  the  Stereoscopic 
Company,  and  ask  for  a  selection  of  a  given  kind,  yoa  will 
probably  meet  with  that  yon  wish.  Wo  cannot  tell  you  the  price, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  sixs  you  require.    Card  sixe,  the 

5 rice  will  be  one  shilling  each.  The  PuoTaoaAPUic  Nbws 
uring  1874  hod  several  articles  on  cauieo  medallioos  and  cameo 
vigaettes.  Oar  Ybar-Book  for  1874  his  an  article  on  the  subject , 
pigo  117.  There  is  no  better  bath  for  toning  a  rich  parple  than 
tho  acetate  bath,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fine,  brilliant  nega- 
tive in  order  to  secure  the  richest  tones  in  the  print. 

A.  B.  C— >You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  Mr.  Blanohard, 
Albany  Court  Yard,  Piccidilly.  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
time  to  write  privately ;  but  we  could  not  give  you  better  advice 
in  the  longest  letter. 

0.  A.  O— If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  operations  you  will  fiod 
it  best  sttd  most  ecduomieal  to  s^snd  to  a  refiner. 

Bbllowb. — Werevrot  that  w«3  caanot  give  jou  any  teoha  leal  iafor^ 
mation  as  to  the  manufacture  of  bcllowi  for  ounjras. 

A.  J.  F.  —Thanks ;  a  copy  hod  been  found. 

Several  notices  and  articles  are  compelled  to  atand  over  for  want  of 
space. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


BEJL^NDER  KEMOBIAL  FU.HD. 

Suhterijftion*  reeeired  : — 

R,  Faulkner    ••*        •••       .•■        ••.       •••    £«    2    0 
Dr.  Diamond 2    2    0 


JPHOTOaRAPHS  RSOX8TBBED. 

Mr.  O.  W.  LAcaia,  9t«»rlinit.  .    .   ., 

Eight  rhotogfAphf  of  Vicir«  and  Buildiiifs  in  Inoia. 

Xr.  U.  HcaTX,  UaU, 

Photograph  of  Dr.  Keaealj. 

Mr.  J.  T.  AttaasToJt.  bri'lUiigton  Quay.  .  .  .^  »   ^ 

Two  PhotofTSphs  of  Aoderion  and  Barkemliav*!  Uh  Do  St< 

Mr.  W.  Baodoss,  Man^csttr.  ^     ^ 

Phocegrsph  or  Old  Houss  to  Msiwfts  Ksr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Thb  Candidates  Foa  Adhission  to  thb  Rotal  tiociETr — 
Tna  Kejlandeb  Memorial  Fund. 
The  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  Royal  Society, — There 
were  upwards  of  fifty  candidates  foradmigsioD  into  the  Koyal 
Society  this  year,  and  as  the  number  elected  is  limited  to 
fifteen  annually,  the  proportion  was  about  four  aspirants  to 
every  fellowship.     For  many  years  past  there  has  been  as 
large  a  number  of  candidates  as  this  for  the  *'  blue  ribbon  " 
of  science,  for  obviously  the  more  limited  and  select  a  body 
becomes,  the  more  anxious  are  outsiders  for  admission  into 
it.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  sees  scientific  sien  year 
after  year  striving  for  tho  honour  of  a  cbair  in  the  English 
Academy,  although,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  always 
Boems  that  the  longer  a  candidate  waits  the  less  chance  he 
has  of  election.     If  a  man  is  not  elected  after  the  third  year 
of  his  being  before  the  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  the 
odds  are  against  his  ever  being  able  to  see  the  letters  F.R.S. 
Jifter  his  name  at  all,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  again, 
be  must  have  secured  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention  if 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  object  of  bis  desires  at  once. 
Either  he  must  have  made  some  scientific  discovery,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  still  fresh  before  the  world  ;  or  he  must 
enjoy  a  position,  or  post,  such  as  ac  once  stamps  him  a»  a 
man  of  superior  ability.     There  were  this  year  several  candi- 
dates  for  Royal  Society  hooours  known  in   photographic 
circles,  and   we  had   hoped  sincerely  that    sooie  of   them 
would   be   amonfl:    the  chosen  few.     Captain   Abncy,    Dr. 
Dupree,  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  Mr.  Spiiler,  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and.  we    believe.   Lord    Lindsay,    were  put  for- 
ward by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  as  eligible  men 
for  election  into  that  body.     Jt  is  a  polite  fictioit,  by  the 
way,  that  no  one  can  nominate  himself  as  a  candidate,  but 
must  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  friends  who 
are  already  Fellows,  and  who  are  supposed  to  nominate  yoa 
without  your  leave,  and  canvas  uaa:iked  and  unknown  to 
yoa.     This  is  the  theory  ;  but  we  fancy  a  candidate  is  rarely 
proposeil   without  knowing  a  good   deal   more  about  the 
matter  than  one  might  give  him  credit  for.     Captain  Al)Dev, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
Astronomer-Royal  when  organising   the  Transit  of  Venus 
observing  parties;  and  we  see  that  Sir  Richard  Airy,  Dr. 
de  la  Rue,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  and  other  well-known  astro- 
nomers signed   his  certificate.      Fortunately    for   Captain 
Aboey,  he  is  known  not  only  as  a  photographic  astronomer, 
but  as  a  chemist,  and  he  received  support,  therefore,  from  two 
parties  at  once.  Unfortunately,  there  was  another  Engineer 
ofiicer  for  election^  General  Scott — and  this  gentleman  has 
been  selected,  so  that  Captain  Abney  cannot  now  secure  the 
honour  until  next  year.    Dr.  Dapre's  claims  as  a  chemist 
were  also  strong ;  ho  is  known  as  a  practical  teacher  of  the 
sciences,  and  also  as  a  sound  investigator,  some  researches  he 
made  with  gun-cotton  having,  no  doubt,  made  his  name 
familiar  to  many  photographers.      His  candidature  was  so 
strongly  supported  by  chemists  that  he  could  not  but  be 
successful.    Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  the  sen  of  the   worthy 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and,  with  Captain 
Abney,  a  member  of  Council  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  is 
well   known  both  as  an  astronomer  and    mathematician, 
having  beeuRecond  of  his  year  at  Cambridge ;  and  although 
Btill  a  young  man,  his  qualifications  for  tho  Royal  Society 
have  gained  him  admission  to  that  body  at  an  unusually 
early  age.    Mr.  Spiller's  name  is  known  to  all  photo-chemists 
for  bis  researches  connected  with  the  latent  image,  the  preser- 
vation of  dry  plates,  and  other  matters,  and  his  name,  like  that 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  is  too  well  known  among  photo- 
graphers to  require  any  comment  on  oar  part.    The  strong 
alkaline  developer  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  was  one  of 
several  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  that  gentleman  for 
admission  lo  the  Royal  Society.     Mr.  Roberts,  the  Chemist 
to  the  Mint,  is  among  the  selected  for  admission  to  the 
Society,  being  the  only  other  chemist  besides  Dr.  Dnprd. 


Tlie  Rejlajider  Memorial  Fund. — Tho  Rej lander  Fund, 
which  has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  few 
claims  that  arose  during  the  protracted  illness  of  the  late 
Mr.  O.  G.  Rej  lander,  and  securing  to  his  widow  the  valuable 
art  negatives  that  are  in  existence,  is  making  fair  progress, 
we  are  glad  to  hear ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
e£Ports  of  the  committee  being  successful  if  photographers 
generally  will  only  take  up  the  matter  and  contribute 
donation?,  however  small,  to  the  object  in  view.  The  works 
of  Mr.  Rejlander  are  so  well  known  among  photographers, 
and  their  tendency  to  improve  our  art  so  thoroughly  re- 
cognised throughout  tho  country,  that  there  are  few  among 
us  Vrho  have  not  benefited  in  some  way  from  their  teach- 
ings ;  and  for  this  reavson,  if  for  no  other,  we  all  feel  the  sad 
void  which  his  loss  has  caused  among  us.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  a  handsome  sum  of  money  may  be  raised  for  the 
Rejlander  Memorial  Fund. 


ON  A  METHOD  OP  ENLARGING. 

BT     VALBNTIKB    BLANOHABD.* 

Iw  the  '*  good  old  tinies  **  most  of  the  good  old  plays  com- 
menced with  a  prologU3.  My  play  may  be  bad  ;  therefore 
my  prologue  shall  be  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  race  for 
suprema<;y  most  really  good  things  come  in  first,  by  the 
very  force  of  their  goodness,  but  not  always.  The  reason 
why  the  Daguerreotype  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
is  contained  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  it  has  been  '*a 
thing  of  beauty "  and,  I  firmly  believe,  under  proper 
conditions,  might  become  a  "  joy  lor  ever,"  it  has  not  had 
within  itself  the  power  of  multiplication.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  that  which  wo  know  as  the  Calotype  or 
Talbotype  process  (and  after  it,  following  in  the  same  groove 
the  collodion  process)  has  grown  into  a  gigantic  success — 
partly  because  of  qualities,  unknown  in  the  Daguerreotype 
process,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  but 
also  largely  because  the  powers  olf  multiplication  are  very 
great.  But,  after  all,  these  are  limited  ;  and,  for  extensive 
publication,  new  methods,  such  as  the  '*  Woodburytype  " 
and  "  Albertype,'*  have  come  to  the  front  for  book- 
illustration. 

The  method  of  what  wo  call  negative-printing  took  the 
lead  of  other  procesjHes  because  of  its  powers  of  multiplication; 
but  if,  instead  of  this,  we  had  had  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy a  method  oi  producing  a  perfect  transparent  positive 
a^  tho  first  product  of  our  labours,  and  from  this  we  had  had 
the  power  of  multiplying  ad  libitum,  our  negatives,  bow 
mucn  the  sphere  of  usefulness  would  have  been  enlarged, 
and  bow  different  would  have  bt-en  tho  position  of  photo- 
graphy to-day!  By  the  method  I  am  about  to  describe, 
tho  powers  of  multiplication  are  most  extensive ;  for  the 
negatives  cati  be  reproduced  without  limit. 

My  justification,  then,  for  appearing  before  you  to-night 
is  contained  in  my  prologue. 

The  examples  of  my  method  are  before  you  in  your  hands. 
From  a  photographic  point  they  are  not  superior  to  two  or 
three  other  methods  of  enlargement  extensively  practised  ; 
but  for  artists  they  have  a  quality  of  texture  unknown  in 
other  methods.  My  own  feeling  on  this  point  is  confirmed 
by  several  artists  of  great  (listinction — amorigst  others, 
several  lloyal  Academicians.  On  this  question,  however, 
the  tribunal  assembled  is  competent  to  award  a  verdict ; 
and  I  await  the  decision. 

The  method  I  have  the  honour  to  describe  to  you  is 
partly  based  upon  a  process  of.  enlargement  described  by 
me  about  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  been  largely 
sold  throughout  the  country  as  a  secret  process.  In  the 
paper  I  refer  to,  I  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  if  a  trans- 
parency were  made  larger  than  the  negative  required,  some 
of  the  defects  were  reduced  instead  of  being  increased. 
This  is  so  clear  thatl  need  not  now  dwell  upon  this  point. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  afiection  .for  paper  negatives. 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  my  first  great  delight,  nearly  thirty 
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ymn  ago,  when  I  was  permitted  to  see  a  paper  negative 
developed :  and  I  can  now  saj,  after  all  these  years  of 
experience,  that  the  pleasure  now  felt  in  producing  a  good 
collodion  negative  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  it.  I  am 
sure  all  here  who  have  practised  the  Calotype  process  will 
reiterate  m j  words. 

Well,  now,  without  more  circumlocution,  I  will  briefly 
describe  my  process. 

I  produce  at  one  operation  a  transparency  of  the  sise 
required.  The  best  method  I  find  for  this  is  to  use  a  re- 
flector of  looking-glass  fixed  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
stndio  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  using  north  light  only, 
never  sunlight.  This  reflected  light  f^Is  on  a  sheet  of  fine 
ground  ^lass,  which  has  replaced  one  of  the  ordinary  squares 
of  the  window.  All  the  light  liot  needed  is  shut  out  by  a 
piece  of  millboard.  A  hole  of  the  reouisite  size  is  cut  in 
this,  and  the  negative  is  fastened  by  drawing-pins  to  the 
millboard.  The  millboard  fills  exactly  the  pane  of  ground 
glass,  the  square  side  of  which  is,  of  course,  turned  outwards. 

A  long  bellows-camera  is  now  brought  into  position,  and 
a  glass  transparency   is  made  from    the  negative.    The 


fairly  out,  a  much  stronger  solution  may  be  employed  to 
give  force.  I  would  here  say,  en  passant,  that  ail  photo- 
grapheri  are  much  indebted  to  Gol.  Stuart  Wortley  for  his 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  strong  solutions  for 
giving  force  after  all  the  details  are  brought  out  by  weak 
oues.  It  is  important  for  my  method  that  the  transparency 
shall  have  every  detail  nossible,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
much  power  as  can  be  obtained.  Indeed  all  the  force  of  a 
good  negative  must  be  there,  but  in  reverse.  The  trans- 
narenoy  must  be  fixed  and  varnished  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  varnish  is  hard,  all  the  transparent  spots  can 
be  ^  mended ;  and  if  the  shadows  are  weak  in  places, 
artistic  touches  ot  Indian  ink  or  other  colour  can  be  em- 
ployed either  on  the  front  or  wrong  side  at  will. 

Prints  on  paper  are  now  to  be  made  from  the  trans- i 
parency;    and  they  do  not  need  toning,  for  the  colour 
given  by  the  hypo  is  better  for  the  after  process.    When 
the  print  is  well  washed,  it  is  dried ;  and  now  any  defects 
of  the  opposite  kind  can  be  touched  out. 

The  next  process  is  to  wax  the  paper  negative,  to  make 
it  more  transparent.  This  is  best  done  by  aid  of  a  flat  iron. 
The  print  should  be  made  very  hot  bv  the  frequent  passing 
of  the  iron,  and  whilst  still  hot  rubbed  with  a  cake  of  white 
wax ;  alternate  ironing  and  waxing  will  soon  get  a  tolerable 
film  of  wax  all  over  the  negative ;  but  a  little  skill  will  be 
necessary  to  do  this  part  of  the  process  nicely.  The  print 
should  now  be  put  between  thick  blotting-paper,  to  remove 
the  superfluous  wax^  and  the  paper  negative  is  now  ready  for 
use  as  an  ordinary  printing  negative.  I^  should  be  much 
over-printed,  for  the  waxing  process  reduces  the  strength 
immensely.  The  right  depth,  of  course,  can  only  be  found 
out  by  practice.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  the 
original  is  not  used  except  for  the  transparency,  and  that 
the  negatives  can  be  made  cul  libitum  from  the  transparency 
by  an  ordinary  printer.  If,  theiefore,  a  large  number  of 
gipies  were  needed  in  a  hurry,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  sufficiently  the  number  of  negativis  from  the 
iramparency  to  sopply  the  demand. 


PROTOGRAPIiy  IN  PERMANENT  PIGMENTS, 
WITH  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AUTOTYPE 

TRANSFER. 

BT  J.   IL   8AWYBR.» 

TnERE  is  no  branch  of  photography  more  intereatiog  in 
itself,  and  more  worthy  of  considerattOD,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  production  of  photographic  prints  in  a  per- 
manent and  unalterable  form ;  and  here,  at  the  very  outset, 
it  is  worth  while  paoaing  to  inquire  what  effect  a  statement 
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like  the  preceding  (which  implies  that  photographs  are 
produced  in  a  form  otherwise  tnan  permanent)  must  have 
upon  those  outside  the  profesaioQ,  who  are  not  supposed 
to  know  or  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  modus  operandi 
of  a  process  giving  them  pictures  which  seem,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  be  perfectly  unexceptionable. 

Surely  it  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  reproach  to  the 
votaiies  of  this  handmaid  of  science  and  art  if  it  be  true 
that  faithful  transcripts  produced  by  the  unerring  pencil  of 
light,  the  actual  *'  holding  of  the  mirror  up  to  nature,*' 
however  beautiful  in  colour,  exquisite  in  delicacy,  and 
wonderful  in  definition,  will,  like  the  **  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  fade,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind."  Fortunately 
this  is  true  only  in  part ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
this  evening  that  there  is  a  method,  the  dow  growth  of 
years,  the  result  of  careful  experiment  and  conscientious 
work  of  many  minds,  by  which  permanent  photographa 
may  be  prod  iced  with  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  facility 
as  the  universal  production  known  as  silver  prints. 

Can  anything  be  more  disheartening  than  to  look  through 
a  costly  album  or  scrapbook  containing  silver  prints  which 
have  been  in  existence,  say,  only  half  a  dozen  years 
(portraits  of  friends,  perhaps  passed  away  for  ever),  but 
are  yellow,  faded? — the  mere  ghosts  of  what  were  once 
satisfactory  mementos,  views  of  places  and  objects  which 
served  to  call  up  pleasant  memories.  The  proverb  says, 
'  ^  Whatever  is  wortii  doing  at  al),  is  worth  doing  weU.'*  Do 
wee/ophotography  t0e2/?  Do  we  do  it  justice?  This  defect 
of  want  of  permanency  has  stimulated  the  efforts  of  men 
of  note  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  to  find  out  a 
remedy,  and  the  honours  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  three  countries;  the  result  has  been  the 
invention,  and  making  practicable,  of  at  least  three  diffe- 
rent methods,  all  of  which  produce  photographs  in  toi- 
changeahle  materials.  They  have  a  common  foundation — 
namely,  the  peculiar  action  which  light  has  upon  bichro- 
mates exposed  to  its  influence  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  These  three  methods  are  designated  respectively 
the  Autotype,  the  Woodbury  or  Relief  Process,  and  the 
Collographic  Printing  Process.  It  is  with  the  first  of  these 
that  I  propose  to  occupy  your  attention  during  some  por- 
tion of  this  evening.  An  Autotypu  is  a  production  (by  the 
action  of  light  through  a  negative,  or  other  partially  transpa- 
rent medium)  of  an  image  or  picture  in  permanent  pigment. 

To  Mungo  Ponton  must  be  attributed  the  discovery  that 
paper,  or  similar  material,  immersed  or  treated  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  became 
changed  when  exposed  to  light  Becquerel  found  that 
paper  treated  with  ike,  gum,  or  gelatine  was  acted  upon 
more  rapidly  than  paper  not  so  treated.  Thia  fact  sug- 
gested to  Poitevin  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  mixing  a 
pigment  with  the  gum  or  gelatine,  to  produce  a  picture  by 
the  retention  of  those  parts  acted  upon  by  lights  and  the 
washing  away  of  the  portions  upon  which  the  light  had  not 
acted :  but  here  was  the  first  stumbling-block.  Poitevin 
spread  his  layer  of  gelatine  containing  a  pigment  upon 
paper,  sensitised  it  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
exposed  it  to  light  under  a  negative,  then  tried  to  wasn  away 
in  hot  water  those  parts  upon  which  the  light  had  not 
acted ;  to  his  suprise  he  found  this  impossible :  on  sub- 
stituting albumen  for  gelatine,  and  applying  a  coating  of 
extreme  thinness,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  of  en- 
gravings and  drawings  when  the  picture  was  produced  by 
absolute  lines  or  stipple. 

The  late  Mr.  Blair,  in  England,  and  the  Abb^  do 
Laborde,  in  France,  almost  simultaneously  hit  upon  the 
cause  of  Poitevin's  failure;  they  showed  that  the  action  of 
the  light  induced  a  very  thin  insoluble  film  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  picture  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
negative  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attack  the  grada- 
tions of  solubility  corre^Mnding  to  the  gradations  of  inten- 
sity in  the  negative,  the  operations  must  be  directed  to  the 
back  of  the  picture.  To  effect  this  they  spread  their  gelatioe 
on  very  thin  paper,  as  transparent  as  poMible,and  imposing 
this  material  upon  a  negative,  with  the  thin  paper  in 
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eoatact  with  its  surface,  printed  the  image  through  the  thin 
paper. 

It  is  easily  comprehensibly  that  by  such  a  procedure  the 
back  of  the  picture  could  be  at  once  got  at  for  the  purpose 
of  ^  development ;  and  the  action  of  warm  water  proved 
quite  sufficient  to  remove  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  to 
which  the  action  of  the  light  had  not  penetrated,  and  which 
were  consequently  soluble. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  an  Autotype  picture  is 
really  a  relief,  the  elevations  and  depressions  tnereof  being 
due  to  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  penetration  of  the 
light  into  the  film,  this  being  in  accordance  with  the 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  in  the  negative :  the  light 
part«  of  the  picture  are  those  where  the  light  has  had  a 
feeble  action  ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  gelatine  and 
pigment  being  washed  away  in  development,  the  film  is  so 
thin  in  these  places  as  to  allow  the  paper  or  material  upon 
which  the  picture  is  placed  to  show  through,  the  half-tones 
and  deep  shadows  being  correspondingly  made  by  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  pigment. 

jrassing  over  the  many  ingenious  methods  suggested  for 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  printing  through  the 
thin  paper  by  which  the  gelatine-pigment  had  been  sup- 
ported, we  arrive  at  the  invention  and  working  out  of  a 
really  practicable  method  of  printing  in  permanent  pigments 
by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  gentleman 
made  a  tissue  of  gelatine  and  pigment  by  coating  a  sheet 
of  glass  with  collodion ;  upon  this  he  spread  his  compound, 
which,  when  dry,  he  stripped  from  the  glass.  He  placed 
the  coUodionized  side  of  this  tissue  in  contact  with  the 
negative  in  the  pressure-frame.  Before  development  he 
cemented  the  surface  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
negative  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  support  upon  which 
it  was  desired  it  should  remain,  with  some  material  insoluble 
in  hot  water.  The  development  was  therefore  carried  on 
from  the  back ;  and  the  various  grades  of  the  picture 
appeared  by  the  washing  away  of  more  or  less  of  the  gela- 
tine in  accordance  with  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  negative.  The  idea  soon  struck  him  that  the  trouble- 
some method  of  making  the  tissue  as  described  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  pigmented  compound  could  be 
made  upon  ordinary  paper  u  it  were  possiole  to  remove 
this  paper  before  development.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an^  Autotype  picture  cannot  be  developed  from  that 
side  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  negative,  because 
it  is  covered  with  an  insoluble  film,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  light  penetrates  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the 
gelatine  compound  according  to  the  intensity  of  its  action, 
it  would  follow  from  this  that  if  'the  compound  was  in 
sufficient  thickness  on  the  paper,  the  light  would  not  any- 
where  penetrate  its  entire  depth ;  and  as  there  would  be  a 
film  of  total  insolubility  on  one  surface,  there  would  be  a 
layer  of  complete  solubility  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Swan  coated  paper  with  the  pigmented  gelatine  of 
considerable  thickness ;  this,  when  dry,  was  exposed  under 
a  negative  to  the  action  of  the  light ;  then,  before  develop- 
ment, it  was  coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  and 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  paper  similarly  treated.  The  two 
were  then  pressed  into  contact  by  means  of  a  rolling-press. 
On  placing  these  conjoined  sheets  in  warm  water,  the 
soluole  layer  of  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  paper  upon 
which  it  had  been  spread  (that  is,  at  the  bacK  of  the 
picture)  became  softened  and  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  allowing  the  papt;r  to  be  stripped  off,  thus 
leaving  exposed  the  back  of  the  picture,  which  the  action 
of  the  water  speedily  developed,  by  removing  that  portion 
of  the  gelatine  wnich  still  remained  unacted  upon  by 
light,  and  therefore  retained  its  original  solubility. 

But  here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  a  picture  so  produced  (if  from 
a  negative  taken  in  the  usual  manner)  will  be  reversed. 
To  remedy  this  Mr.  Swan  carried  on  the  operation  one 
step  farther ;  he  coated  paper  with  gelatine  treated  with 
alum,  80  as  when  dry  to  form  a  nearly  insoluble  compound. 
Upon  this  paper,  in  a  moJfitened  condition^  he  laid  down 


the  -developed  picture,  to  which  it  adhered  firmly,  the 
picture  being  now  imprisoned  between  two  pieces  of  paper. 
When  dry,  the  india-rubber  coated  paper  covering  the 
face  of  the  picture  wan  moistened  with  benzine,  which,  dis- 
solving the  rubber,  allowed  the  paper  to  be  peeled  off,  dis- 
closing a  photograph  in  permanent  and  unalterable  pigment. 
Without  doubt  Mr.  Swan  succeeded  in  working  out  an 
absolutely  perfect  method  of  producing  photographs  in 
permanent  pigments ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  method  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  involved 
the  use  of  costly  apparatus,  and  it  was  scarcely  calculated 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  members  of  the  photographic 
profession  who  contemplate  the  printing  of  perm  an  en 
photographs  from  their  own  negatives. 

fTo  be  eontinuedj 


ON  THE  AD)  WHICH  PHOTOGRAPHY  HAS 
^  RENDERED  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BT  ALKZAlTOKa  HUNTBB,   X.D.* 

Ws  must  now  proceed  to  particularise,  and  to  describe  by 
photographs  which  I  shall  now  hand  round,  some  of  the 
best  uses  and  applications  of  the  art,  for  that  it  is  now  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  its  most  valuable 
coadjutors,  every  artist  must  admit.    At  the  same  time)  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  our  photographic  friends  that  the 
fine  arts  have  some  advantages,  amongst  which  must  be 
classed  a  larger,  grander,  and  nobler  field  for  the  display  of 
their  talents  ;  a  widar  field,  both  of  vision  and  of  application ; 
and  a  delicate  refinement,  both  of  sentiment  and  of  observa- 
tion, which  allows  the  artist  to  abstract  from  nature  beauties 
of  outline  of  form^  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  colour,  which, 
if  not  so  early  of  attainment  in  photography,  have  hitherto 
not  been  so  successfully  mastered.     On  the  other  hand,  while 
we  claim  for  the  fine  arts  the  higher  place  in  relation  to  deep 
thought,  delicate  refinement,  and  powerful  expression,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  photography  oan  also  boast 
of  being  able  to  catch  delicate  feelings  and  passing  emotions 
and  efforts,  and  to  give  tbem  a  wonderful  reality  and  per- 
manence.     Here,  however,  it    is    that  the  difference   is 
apparent :  passing  actions,  sentiments,  or  emotions  must  be 
well  and  truthfully  represented,  or  they  cannot  be  got  in 
the  camera.    In  fact,  we  must  ha?e  the  good  actors,  or  we 
do  not  get  the  good  pictures ;  and  besides  these,  we  must 
have  the  good  manipulator,  the  skilled  chemist,  and  the  eye 
to  detect  tasteful  arrangements,  grouping,  chiaroscuro,  and 
appropriateness  of  detail  to  make  up  a  picture.    The  artist, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  power  to  select  beauties,  reject 
deficiencies,  omit  redundancies,  and  to  refine  and  combine  all 
the  varied  agencies  of  his  art.    Some  of  these  the  photo* 
grapher  must  take  as  they  come,  and  to  his  sorrow  he  finds 
that  all  nature  is  not  suited  for  his  art ;  that  very  little  of  it 
is  perfect,  and  that  little  is  often  very  difficult  to  combine 
harmoniously. 

But  I  can  better  explain  my  meaning  now  by  coming  to 
particulars  and  comparisons.  One  of  the  grandest  applica- 
tions of  photography  has  been  the  reproduction  of  the 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Gorreggio,  and  the 
Italian  masters.  Some  of  these  are  fully  more  pleasing  now 
than  the  frescoes  themselves,  as  the  latter  have  suffered  most 
materially  from  damp,  decay,  and  restorations ;  and  these 
defects  are  not  so  apparent  in  the  Autotype  photographs 
by  Adolphe  Braun.  Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  these  grand  fresco  reproductions  from  the  Vatican,  the 
Ricpighosi  and  Parma  Gralleries,  and  Raphael's  cartoons  at 
Hampton  Court.  Next  in  importance  I  would  be  inclined 
to  rank  the  photographs  of  the  sculptures  of  antiquity,  but 
in  these  there  are  occasional  imperfections  arising  from  pro- 
minent portions  of  figures  being  magnified,  while  receding 
parts  are  diminished;  stains  and  blotches  on  the  marble 
also  occasionally  detract  from  the  beauty  of  these;  but 
when  the  photograph  is  taken  from  a  clean  marble  statue  or 
a  fine  plaster  oast,  the  result  is  generally  very  pleasing. 
Bas-reliefs  and  alto-relieves  can  be  represented  with  great 
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A  VERY  SIMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT  ENLARGING 

PROCESS. 

A  VERT  ourious  illustration  of  the  fact  to  which  we  have 
more  thaa  once  recently  adverted,  that  much  valuable 
matter  lies  entombed  in  the  journals,  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive, for  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  parfc  of  some 
skilled  worker  to  carry  the  processes  indicated  from  the 
point  at  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  experimentalist  to 
their  highest  practical  iusues ;  and  an  illustration  further 
of  the  independent  discovery  or  re- discovery  of  a  method 
identical  with  one  of  those  processes  published  long  ago 
without  fructifying,  was  recently  furnished.  The  method  of 
enlarging  described  by  Mr.  Blaochard  at  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  is,  we  venture  to  say,  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  in  existence  ;  and  the  examples 
with  which  he  illustrated  its  capabilities  were  amongst  the 
finest  enlargements  we  have  ever  seen.  We  may  go  further, 
and  afiirm  that  we  have  rarely  seen  landscapes  taken  direct 
equal  them  in  some  of  the  highest  and  most  valuable  pictorial 
qualities.  The  process  with  Mr.  Blanchard  is,  beyond  a 
question,  an  original  one,  and  yet  it  is  a  process  we  ourselves 
worked  out  and  published  years  ago.  It  is  about  fifteen 
years  since  we  first  attempted  the  process,  and  a  few  years 
subsequently  we  worked  it  out  and  described  it  in  the 
News.  When  the  question  of  enlarging  was  brought  again 
prominently  before  the  public  three  or  four  years  ago,  we 
were  again  reminded  of  the  method  in  question,  and  we 

Eublished  it  in  the  rEAR-BooK  for  1872.  As  the  article  is 
rief,  and  contains  some  suggestions  of  interest,  we  repro- 
duce it  on  another  page.  Fortunately  for  the  photographic 
public,  Mr.  Blanchard  hit  independently  upon  the  same 
idea,  and  has  worked  it  out  to  a  degree  of  perfection  for 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  hoped,  and  to  which,  in  our 
experimental  efforts,  we  certainly  never  attained.  We  say 
fortunately,  because  it  is  so  in  a  double  sense:  first, 
because  his  skill  has  so  fully  shown  the  capabilities  of 
the  process ;  and,  second,  because,  with  his  characteristic 
liberality,  he  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  freely 
to  Ids  photographic  brethren.  On  ascertaining  that  it 
had  been  already  published,  Mr.  Blanchard  at  once  aban- 
doned the  notion  of  bringing  the  method  before  photo- 
graphers as  a  novelty,  and  it  was  only  at  our  urgent  solici- 
tation that  he  consented  to  place  before  the  Photographic 
Society  a  process  and  illustrations  for  which  we  feel  certain 
every  one  present  was  grateful. 

The  process  briefly  stated  is  as  follows : — An  enlarged 
transparency  of  the  full  size  of  the  required  print  is  obtained 
from  the  negative  by  the  ordinary  wet  process.  This 
transparency  must  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
it,  for  all  the  prints  finally  obtained  should  be  facsimiles 
of  the  transparency.    Slight  retouching  may,  if  necesssry, 


be  effected  on  the  transparency,  but  with  a  good  negative 
this  shoidd  not  be  necessary.  From  this  enlarged  trans- 
parency a  print  is  obtained  on  albumenized  paper  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  printing  in  the  pressure  fnime ;  and* 
this  print  is  the  enlarged  negative  from  which  all  subse- 
quent prints  are  to  be  produced.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  it  be  a  good  print  in  all  respects,  clean,  sharp,  and 
vigorous.  It  need  not  be  toned,  but  simply  fixed,  and 
well  washed.  It  is  touched  as  may  be  required ;  then 
waxed  to  render  it  transparent,  and  is  straightway  ready 
for  printing. 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  process  are  obvious ; 
but  there  are  some  not  quite  so  apparent  until  they  have 
been  considered.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  summarize 
some  of  the  most  important  advantages. 

The  process  is  simple  and  easy,  involving  no  operations 
unfamiliar  to  photographers  generally. 

The  negatives  are  not  fragile,  and  are  easily  kept  in 
stock. 

The  negatives  are  easily  retouched  with  either  pencil, 
stump,  or  water  colour. 

Where  large  numbers  are  required,  nothing  is  more  e^sy 
than  to  produce  a  number  of  negatives  by  printing  from 
the  transparency,  and  so  print  from  a  score  of  negatives 
instead  of  one  or  two. 

The  negatives  can  be  printed  at  either  side,  either  direct 
or  reversed. 

Paper  negatives  present  the  most  admirable  facilities  for 
double  printing,  either  in  such  simple  form  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  background  to  a  portrait  or  a  sky  to  a  land- 
scape, or  the  more  elaborate  work  of  producing  combina- 
tion groups  and  similar  compositions.  If  tiie  ordinary 
methods  of  masking  be  employed,  paper  negatives 
facilitate  the  operation ;  but  they  present  also  additional 
facilities  in  the  possibility  of  neatly  cutting  up  and  joining 
the  various  negatives,  attaching  the  portions  to  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  producing  one  combined  negative  for  printing  at 
one  operation,  rather  than  printing  portions  of  a  series  of 
masked  negatives  in  successive  operations,  with  all  the  care 
necessary  for  perfect  junction  at  every  printing. 

Paper  negatives,  moreover,  possess  a  beauty  essentially 
their  own,  and  yield  prints  with  a  specific  texture  which 
generally  pleases-  the  artistic  eye.  The  texture  need  not 
be  either  coarse  or  granular ;  but  it  often  gives  a  soft, 
delicate,  atmospheric  quality  rarely  otherwise  attained. 
The  examples  snowed  by  Mr.  Blanchard  on  Tuesday  night 
were  chieny  landscapes  produced  from  stere6scopic  nega- 
tives, enlarged  to  sixteen  inches  by  twelve.  Without  any 
lack  of  sharpness  or  crispness  of  definition,  they  all  pos- 
sessed that  soft,  delicate,  painting-like  quality  whicn  at 
once  charms  the  artistic  eye.  Li  some  cases,  where  the 
taste  has  been  educated  only  on  photographs,  the  observer 
may  miss  the  hard  wiry  incisive  line  which  charms  the 
technical  microscopic  eye  and  disgusts  the  cultivated 
artist ;  but  we  imagine  that  few  examined  the  specimens 
by  which  Mr.  Blanchard^s  paper  was  illustrated  without 
echoing  the  general  sentiment  that  whilst  they  surpassed 
by  far  the  greater  majority  of  enlargements,  they  had 
rarely  been  equalled  in  pictorial  qualities  by  prints  taken 
from  negatives  direct  in  the  camera. 


A   FEW  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT   DRIED 

ALBUMEN. 

A  FURTHER  examination  of  the  dried  albumen  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  impresses  us  more  strongly  with  the 
numerous  advantages  it  presents,  not  simply  on  the  score  of 
excellence,  ^but  also  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  convenience, 
especially  to  amateurs — and,  indeed,  for  photographers 
generally — for  except  in  the  preparation  of  albumenized 
paper  the  photographic  consumption  of  albumen  is  rarely 
large.  The  chief  use  of  albumen  in  the  operating  room  is 
for  employment  in  preliminary  coatings,  and  in  the  pre- 
servatives   employed  in  many  dry  plate  processes.     A 
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of  work  J'ou  cdnnot  stop  to  choose  ybiir  plate.  Every  piece 
shotlld  be  fitted  into  the  carrier,  for  nothing  is  so  annoying 
as  to  find,  wheti  a  plate  has  been  coated  and  sensitized,  that 
it  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  rest  in  the  carrier. 

The  Method  of  CUaninri  the  Pla^w.— -Having  ascertained 
that  each  piece  of  glass  is  perfect  and  properly  fits  the 
carrier,  roughened  round  the  edges  to  guard  against  cutting 
the  bands  when  handled,  and  then  rinsed  under  the  tap  to 
remove  from  theit  surfaces  the  dust  and  straw  of  its  pack- 
iiig,  they  are  placed,  one  by  one,  into  an  earthen  pot  of  un- 
diluted commercial  nitric  acid,  that  the  acid  may  gain  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  glass.  With  new  glass,  an  hoUr 
or  two  will  be  sufficient.  They  are  then  thoroughly  washed 
under  the  tap,  tind  albunlenized. 

Preparation  of  the  Albumen.  —  Dissolve  the  white 
(perfectly  free  ft-oni  gerni)  of  one  fresh  egg — ordi- 
narily about  an  ounce — in  twenty  ounces  of  water.  A 
large  stoppered  bottle  is  the  best  thing,  in  which  is 
placed  half  a  handful  of  brokeh  glass;  this^  when  the 
bottle  is  shaken,  serves  to  cut  up  the  albumen,  so  that  ii; 
mixes  with  the  water.  When  shaken  into  &  Stiff  frblh, 
tdrh  the- bottle  upside  down  over  a  filter  of  clean  sponge 
or  cotton,  that  the  clear  liquid  may  filter  through  into  a 
clean  bottle.  This  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear,  but 
with  the  eggs  not  perfectly  fresh  it  generally  presfents  a 
milky  appearance.  In  this  case  add  a  few  drops  of  ammo- 
nia. This  will  ifa  most  cases  cleat-  it  perfectly ;  if  it  does 
not,  a  second  filtration  will  accomplish  it  For  pouring 
the  albumen  oh  the  plate,  a  graduate  will  be  found 
handi^t,  The  plate  has  been  cledhed  in  the  acid  and 
washed,  and  should  not  have  been  ^owed  to  dry,  as  stains 
sd  often  appear  from  unequal  drj^in^,  which  it  is  afterwards 
impossible  to  remove.  For  albumaniring,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  plate  be  wet  and  clean.  To  insure 
against  ^t  from  the  running  water,  tie  up  the  tap  kt 
which  yoii  are  washing  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
clean  linen  to  act  as  a  filter. 

Hold  the  pldte  horizontally,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
first  finger;  the  thdmb  over  the  «dge  of  one  corner  holding 
it  firm.  Ai  the  corner,  dlagoiiallV  opposite  that  held,  the 
albumen  is  poured  on,  the  graduate  being  brought  as 
nearly  ds  possible,  without  touching,  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  to  prevent  splashing.  The  plate  is  tilted  that  it  ruUs 
towdrd  tie  opposite  corner,  then  to  that  held  by  finger 
and  thumb,  dUd  fihally  allowed  to  drain  off  at  the 
other  corner.  Do  not  touch  the  thuinb  with  the 
solution,  which  you  caii  see  drivittg  the  water  before  it, 
and  do  noi  suffer  it  to  riih  6ver  the  edges.  The  beginner 
tViU  on  his  firdt  tHdl  recognize  the  fact  that  althbugh  this 
Boiinds  eady  enough,  the  perfprmance  iS  by  no  means  d 
simple  one,  until  experience  has  beeii  gained.  Indeed  it 
is  almost  absolutely  uecessar^  in  this  operation,  ds  well  as 
coating  the  plate  with  collodion,  and  cleanly  covering  the 
exposed  plate  with  developer,  to  see  it  donfe  by  ah  experi- 
enced operator,  bef  ote  sticcess  cin  be  attained.  The  plate 
is,  ^heU  albiihienized,  placed  in  a  rack,  the  corher  at  which 
the  albumen  has  been  allowed  to  run  off  being  placed 
lowest,  that  it  may  draiii  ahd  dry  spontaneously.  The 
surplus  albumen  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  the  sink,  as 
from  its  Inexpensive  chatactet  It  is  riot  worth  preservibg. 
As  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  after,  albumenizing  are  ex- 
actly similar  in  appearance,  and  it  ia  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  which  side  has  been  coated,  the  plates  should  be 
I^Ucdd  in  the  rack  on  an  uniform  plan,  that  the  coated 
surface's  fkce  one  way.  Not  to  trust  to  the  uiemorjr,  stick 
a  little  piece  of  paper  on  the  uncoated  surface  of  the  end 
glass,  so  that  you  may  tell  which  way  they  are  placed  #hen 
you  come  to  them  again.  When  perfectly  dry  you  can 
place  them  together  without  fear  of  injury..  Stand  them 
on  end  in  your  cupboard — albumen  side  inside— ready  for 
use.  Gudrd  against  damp.  Stood  up  close  together  they 
are  safdr  from  dust  than  in  a  rack,  and  it  is  only  damp- 
Aess;  a  UM  efi&my,  you  bars  to  guard  against.  If,  <haw- 
erer,  a  doubt  4itoal(l  at  any  time  arise  as  to  which  side  has 
been  albumenized,  you  have  only  to  breathe  on  the  glass : 
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on  the  uncoated  surface  the  breath  lingers  a  moment  or 
so,  but  scarcely  an  instant  on  that  side  coated. 

For  Old  and  Used  Glass  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  strong  solution  of  concentrated  potash.  As  with, 
the  acid,  this  solution  must  cover  the  plates  perfectly. 
In  about  twelve  hours  the  old  tarnished  films  will 
float  off  under  a  stream  of  water.  The  plates  are 
then  immersed  in  the  acid  solution,  and,  after  a  rather 
longer  stay  in  it  than  in  the  case  of  new  glass,  they  are 
treated  in  the  manner  already  described  for  new  g;lass. 

There  still  appears  to  linger  some  prejudice  a^iiist  the 
albumenizing  of  glass  plates — a  groundless  one,  I  venture 
to  think,  tt  is  urged  that  the  ammonia  whicb.  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  most  cases,  to  use  in  the  albumen  solution  injnres 
the  silver  bath.  I  never  found  it  so,  andj  if  it  is  done 
carefully,  cannot  see  how  any  of  it  can  touch  the  suver 
solution,  as  the  substratum  of  albumian  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  collodion  film.  The  inebhod,  howbvei',  sd^^  so 
much  unpleasant  and  really  hard  work,  and  is  so  uniformly 
certain  in  working,  that  it  inore  than  compensates  fdt  the 
little  injury,  if  any,  done  to  the  silver  bath. 

The  learner  having  seen  how  to  coat  tils  ji^lass  plates 
with  albumen,  and  having  acquired  skill  and  facibty  in 
that  most  important  operation,  we  may  safely  inbroduce 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  future  trials  (certain)  and  (let  us 
hope)  triumphs — 

The  Dark  Room — ^that  he  may  study  its  construc- 
tion and  understand  the  work  of  its  various  parts. 
First  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  dark  only  in  name. 
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The  door  closed,  he  is  ablb  to  read  in  any  part  of  it,  but 
the  light  is  coloured  orange  or  yellow.  It  is  necessary,  to 
exclude  all  white  or  actinic  light.  No  cracks  must  be  left 
open  ;  doors  must  fit  well,  and  eveiy  place  of  ingress  of 
^mite  light  be  carefully  guarded.  The  dark  room  should 
also,  if  there  ia  any  cliance  for  suoh  a  distlnctioQ,  be  th^ 
most  orderly  ahd  cleanly  room  in  the  gallevy,  and. With  ds 
fbw  shelves  as  possible,  for  they  harbour  dust.  Jh^  lesa 
room  (consistent  with  ease  and  comfort  of  working)  allotted 
to  this  department  the  better.  It  should  have  a  conveiiient 
and  ample  supply  of  water  well  under  control ;.  d  lapge 
tank  or  trough  occupying  the  micidle  of  one  half  <4  tie 
side  of  the  room ;  on  each  side  a  shelf — one  for  th(3  bajih, 
but  well  out  of  reach  of  splashings  from  the  water,  (deve- 
loping, and  so  on — ahd  the  other  for  the  developer, 
developing  glass,  intensifying  solution,  dnd  silver.  ,^ln 
addition  to  these,  all  thdt  is  requisite  in  this  rcH^m  is  collo- 
dion, pouring  bottles,  the  negative  glass,  ahd  the  carriers. 
C  is  the  little  shelf  for  Collodion  and  glass  plates,  near  the 
door,  that  in  coating  the  plate  the  operator  may  have  light. 
The  plate  coated,  he  turns  round,  and  two  steps  brinff 
him  to  BB,  the  baths,  into  one  of  which  he  slowly  and 
steadily,  without  stoppage,  lowers  the  coUodionized  plate. 
Properly  coated,  the  i  late  is  withdrawn  and  placed  in  the 
carriers  or  bolders  at  H,  then  taken  out  to  the  camera. 
The  exposure  made,  the  operator  retur&s  the  carrier  to 
its  place  at  H,  takes  out  the  plate,  which  he  develops  over 
the  sink,  S.  Water  is  here  laid  on,  the  fawcet,  f\  being 
conveniently  to  hand.  The  operator  in,  a  dark  room  of 
this  construction  has  not  to  trace  all  over  the  room  at  eaqh 
pirocess,  but  can  quietly,  dnd  without  disturbim;  my  i^k 
f  oUow  each  manipulation  by  walking  only  a  step  at  a  time. 
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THE  WET  COLLODION    PROCESS.— 
PINHOLES,  ETC. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  experiences  of  any  successful  worker 
in  the  most  familiar  and  extensirely-  practised  of  all  photo- 
graphic processes,  the  wet  collodion  process,  is  always 
certain,  despite  its  familiarity,  of  an  attentive  and  inte- 
rested audience,  and  rarely  fails  to  evoke  an  animated 
interchange  of  opinions  and  information  in  a  photographic 
meeting.  Mr.  York's  paper  at  the  South  London  meeting, 
detailing  Ms  late  experience  with  the  wet  collodion 
process,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  **  no  new  thing 
to  tell,  only  the  old,  old  story,  the  management  and  f ormulsd 
<rf  erery-day  life,"  which  every  photographer  is  interested 
in.  The  journals  have  for  years  past  abounded  with  hints, 
suggestions,  and  information  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of 
a  paper  like  that  of  Mr.  York's  is,  that  it  gives  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  those  novelties  which  a  skilful  worker  of 
extensive  experience  has  tried. 

Commencing  with  the  cleaning  of  the  plate,  Mr.  York 
has  not  been  successful  in  using  a  substratum  of  albumen. 
Which  formula  he  used  was  not  stated ;  but  we  may  suggest 
that  if  the  drv  albumen  described  in  a  former  number,  in 
very  dilute  solution— say  one  grain  of  the  dried  albumen 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  dry  cleaned 
plate  with  a  *'  BUnchard's  brush^' — ^it  would  be  difl&eult  to 
iaiL  The  mode  of  cleaning  the  ^lass,  adopted  by  Mr. 
York  from  some  recent  suggestion  in  one  of  the  journals, 
is  one  the  excellence  of  which  we  can  strongly  commend. 
We  first  employed  it  nearly  twenty  years  aso,  and  used  it 
for  many  years  with  great  satisfaction.  We  employed 
sometimes  rouge,  sometimes  whiting,  sometimes  rotten- 
stone,  generally  making  it  into  a  cream  with  methylated 
spirit  and  water.  The  plates  were  rubbed  well  with  the 
mixture,  which  was  then  left  on  the  gUu»  to  dry,  being 
tnbsequently  polished  off  with  a  soft  linen  doth,  or  a  soft, 
dean,  dry  wash-leather.  The  glass  so  treated  was  always 
perfectly  and  satisfaotorilv  cleaned.  There  was  one  sliffht 
drawback  to  the  method  which  may  easily  be  guarded 
against  In  the  first  place,  if  the  final  polishing  away  of 
the  dried  whiting,  &c ,  were  done  in  the  operating  room, 
the  detached  particles  of  dry  powder  floating  about  in  the 
air  were  sometimes  troublesome ;  and  next,  if  the  glass 
were  roughed  at  the  edges,  particles  were  apt  to  adhere, 
and  so  contaminate  the  bath. 

In  dealing  with  the  nitrate  bath,  the  ever-recurring 
subject  of  pinholes  arises.  Mr.  York  attributes  pinholes 
to  something  other  than  the  supersaturati  mi  of  the  bath 
with  iodide  of  silver,  and  believes  the  use  <  .'  bromo*iodized 
ooUodion  is  in  some  way  associated  wit*)  the  production 
of  pinholes.  Mr.  Foxlee  held  a  similar  /iow,  saying  that 
in  the  aarlieat  days  of  the  ooUodion  pro^-  3ss,  whilst  Amply 


iodised  collodion  was  solely  used,  and  the  bath  was  uni- 
versally saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  pinholes  were  un- 
known ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  deposit  on 
the  plate  producing  pinholes  was  an  iodo-bromide  of  silver. 
This  may  on  occasions  be  true,  but  the  premisses  arc 
scarcely  exact.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cess the  practice  of  saturating  the  bath  with  iodide  of 
silver  wag  not  thought  of.  It  was,  if  we  remember  aright, 
suggested  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  in  the  year  1853,  and 
the  method  then,  and  for  many  years,  in  use  was  due  to 
Mr.  Thomas.  Piaholes,  although  much  less  common,  were 
not  quite  unknown.  As  we  mentioned  at  the  meeting, 
the  first  example  of  pinholes  which  we  ever  saw  was  in 
the  early  days  of  the  collodion  process.  >yhen  the 
recommendation  to  saturate  the  nitrate  bath  with  iodide 
was  first  made,  we  tried  the  experiment,  securing  thorough 
saturation.  The  result  was  a  pUte  litersllv  covered  with 
the  clear  transparent  spots  only  too  well  known  now  as 
pinholes ;  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  being  dearly  the  cause 
then,  as  it  has  been  in  thousands  of  cases  since. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  to  attribute  all  defects  of 
apparently  one  character  to  one  cause,  and  hence  the  com- 
mon tendency  to  regard  all  pinholes  in  negatives  as  due  to 
one  cause.  Having  traced  them  in  many  cases  to  excess  of 
iodide  of  silver,  many  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  all  pin- 
holes as  due  to  that  cause ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  pin- 
holes having  been  found  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  excess 
of  iodide  of  silver  could  exist,  there  is  danger  of  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  and  pinholes 
had  no  legitimate  connection.  Pinholes  undoubtedly  arise 
at  times  from  other  causes  than  excess  of  iodide.  In 
Mr.  York^s  case  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the 
defect  was  due  to  this  cause.  The  result  of  the  successful 
remedy  applied  suggests,  indeed,  another  cause.  Mr.  York 
added  niurate  of  baryta  to  an  old  bath  giving  a  sandy  film 
and  multiplicity  of  irregular  pinholes.  The  result  of  this 
addition  was  a  precipitate,  which,  when  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, left  the  bath  in  perfect  condition,  giving  plates  clean 
and  free  from  defect.  The  most  legitimate  conclusion  from 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  is,  that  sulphate  of  silver  was  present  in  the 
bath,  and  that  being  decomposed  at  once  on  contact  with  the 
baryta  salt,  sulphate  of  baryta  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
bath  was  so  purified  of  the  deleterious  matter.  Some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Yogel  traced  pinholes  to  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  proposed  nitrate  of 
baryta  as  the  remedy,  which  proved  quite  successful,  the 
only  drawback  to  its  use,  found  on  prolonged  trial,  being 
a  tendency  in  the  bath  to  produce  over-intensity  in  the 
negative.  It  should  be  remembered  that  nitrate  of  baryta 
would  not  predpitate  iodide  of  silver  from  the  bath,  nor 
is  there,  indeed,  any  contamination  likely  to  be  present  in 
a  silver  bath  except  sulphate  of  silver,  which  would  be 
thrown  down  by  nitrate  of  baryta ;  except  so  far^  indeed,  aa 
the  definite  formation  of  one  precipitate  often  ^aids  in 
carrying  down  other  substances  which  are  in  suiq>ension 
or  imperfect  solution.  The  tests  applie  I  by  Mr.  York 
proving  the  insensitiveness  of  the  precipitate  to  light,  and 
Its  insolubility  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  also 
favour  the  probability  that  it  is  sulphate  ot  silver. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Uerr  Wamerke — ^based, 
however,  upon  experimental  examination — that  the  pre* 
sence  of  pinholes  is  due  to  fulminate  of  silver,  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  With  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  excess 
of  alcohol  present,  the  fulminate  of  silver  may  be  formed 
in  a  bath.  But  this  salt  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  readily 
blackens,  whilst  Mr.  York*s  precipitate  did  not  change 
under  the  action  of  light  Pinholes  have  also  been  traced 
to  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  silver  in  the  bath.  The 
suggestion  that  pinholes  are  due  to  the  presence  of  bro- 
mide in  ^e  batn  is  not  an  onnatural  one,  seeing  that 
since  the  universal  use  of  bromo-iodised  ooUodion,  oom* 
plaints  of  the  existence  of  pinholes  have  been  moeh  more 
rife  than  fonneriy.    Bat  it  must  be  ranemberad  that  tha 
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presenoe  of  bromide  in  the  minute  crystals  causing  the 
pinholes  has  nerer  been  traced,  and  farther  that  bromide 
of  silyer,  unlike  iodide  of  silver,  is  not  soluble  in  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Whether  a  double  salt  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  may  be  formed  and  become  the  cause  of 
pinholes  remains  a  subject  for  investigation.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  another  and  perfectly  explicable  cause 
for  the  greater  prevalence  of  pinholes  at  the  present  time, 
than  formerly,  exists  without  referring  it  to  the  use  of 
bromides.  It  is  admitted  that  whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate cause,  the  immediate  cause  is  the  use  of  an  over- 
worked bath  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  enormously 
increased  production  of  negatives  in  this  day,  compared 
with  that  of  (say)  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  use  of 
bromo-iodized  collodion  began  to  obtain,  and  the  probable 
over-working  of  baths  in  consequence,  will  explain  much 
of  the  greater  prevalence  of  pinholes  now  than  in  former 
days. 

This  reference  to  over-worked  baths  brings  us  to  the 
really  practical  part  of  the  question.  As  a  member 
observed  at  the  nleeting,  he  had  never  met  with  pinholes 
except  in  an  over-worked  bath,  and  the  usually  recognized 
treatment' of  dilution,  sunning,  and  strengthening,  never 
failed  to  restore  the  bath  to  good  condition,  and  remove 
the  pinholes.  Mr.  York  meets  the  practical  part  of  the 
question,  again,  by  describing  the  satisfactory  action  of 
nitrate  of  baryta,  adding  five  grains  to  the  ounce  to  the 
defective  bath.  His  practice  of  keeping  a  large  quantity 
of  solution  in  alternate  use  and  rest  is  also  strongly  to  be 
commended.  Another  remedy,  described  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago,  has  been  found  most  efficacious.  It  simply 
consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
bath,  by  which  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed, 
which  carries  down  with  it  the  cause  of  the  effect  defec- 
tiee,  and  restores  the  conditions  by  which  clean  s^nd  spot- 
less negatives  are  obtained. 


80ME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Spiller^s  paper  before  the  Society  of 
Arte,  on  Friday  evening  last,  possessed  some  special  points 
of  interest,  beyond  those  involved  in  the  improvemeute  he 
recorded.  It  is  only  by  looking  back,  and  fixing  the  eye 
upon  well-defined  landmarks,  that  au  estimate  of  the 
rate  of  progress  can  be  made.  And  as  in  the  Society  of 
Arts  the  Photographic  Society  had  ito  birth  two-and- twenty 
years  ago,  the  history  of  the  art  during  that  time  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  indicating  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  advance  really  made.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
whilst  there  has  been  improvement  in  every  direction,  and 
many  actual  gains  in  the  jshape  of  discovery  and  inveution 
connected  with  various  branches  of  the  art,  in  ito  main 
features  it  remains  unchanged.  The  wet  collodion  process 
ia  still  the  luiiversal  methc^  of  producing  negdbives  for  a!l 
general  purposes,  and  the  ordinary  method  of  silver  print- 
ing in  vogue  twenty  years  ago  has  not  yet  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  been  duplaced.  That  there  has  been  enormous 
improvement  even  in  these  methods,  which  retain  their 
position  with  such  tenacitv,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt ; 
but  it  is  in  the  various  added  facilities,  in  the  ndw  pro- 
cesses, and  the  extended  applications  of  the  art,  that  its 
secured  gains  are  moat  manifest,  and  it  is  as  a  record  of 
these  that  Mr.  Spiller's  admurable  paper  possesses  especial 
interest  and  value. 

Without  attempting  to  add  anything  to  Mr.  Spiller's 
excellent  resumd  there  are  one  or  two  pointo  in  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  statement  of  facts  should  bo  modified 
In  assigning  discoveries  and  inventioQS  to  their  originators, 
Mr.  SpiUer  adopts  the  wise  and  just  principle  of  recog- 
nizing the  primary  claims  of  the  worker-out  of  a  process, 
rather  than  the  intangible  claims  of  those  who  may  have 
made  vague  and  nebiUous  suggestions,  or  made  equally 
vague  and  unsucceBsful  experiments.  But  in  referring  to 
thecoUocKo-bromide  emuJBioiiprooeM  of  Messrs.  Sayoe  and 


Bolton,  it  is  suggested  that  this  discovery  of  the  process 
was  a  sequence  upon  our  own  introduction  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  process.  So  far  as  we  remember^  without  having 
facih'ties  at  hand  for  verification,  the  collodio-chloride  and 
the  collodio-bromide  processes  were  introduced  as  nearly 
as  possii)le  simultaneously.  Emulsion  processes  had  been 
attempted  many  years  before,  especially  with  iodides  and 
bromides ;  but  no  successful  method  of  producing  nega- 
tives with  such  emulsions  had  been  discovered  until  the 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  process  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and 
Bolton  was  given  to  photographers.  So  far  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  idea  of  a  collodio-chloride  process 
had  not  been  suggested,  except  in  the  frankly  confess  }d 
failure  of  M.  Gaudin,  whose  experimento  in  the  produc- 
tion of  emulsions,  whilst  very  interesting,  did  not  lead  to 
r^ractical  issues. 

Referring  to  the  most  recent  improvement  in  carbon 
printing,  it  is  important,  duly  to  appreciate  its  value,  to 
understand  ito  precise  relation  to  the  method  which  has 
been  in  use  for  tne  last  few  years.  The  difference  between 
the  use  of  a  rigid  support,  and  a  flexible  support,  for  the 
film  during  development,  scarcely  accurately,  we  think,  in- 
dicates the  distinction.  Mr.  Johnson^s  improvement  did 
not  consist  simply  in  introducing  a  rigid  support :  in  fact, 
rigidity  simply  was  no  part  of  his  claim.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  an  impervious  support,  which  permitted 
the  tissue  to  adhere  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  constituted  the  real  basis  of  his  improvement.  So 
far  from  a  rigid  support  constituting  the  real  claim  of  his 
patent,  he  also  claims  in  the  specification  the  use  of 
flexible  supporto,  admitting  of  the  same  principle  of  adhe- 
sion. But  the  improvement  in  Mr.  Sawyer^s  process,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  not  the  use  simply  of  an  impervious 
flexible  support,  but  of  an  impervious  flexible  support 
with  an  elastic  surface.  He  had  noticed  that  a  special  defect 
in  carbon  prints  was  due  to  the  strain  between  a  surface 
like  that  of  carbon  tissue,  expanding  when  wet,  and  the 
unyielding,  unelastic  surface  of  glass,  zinc,  and  other  rigid 
supporto :  hence  he  felt  that  if  the  support  to  which  the 
tissue  was  attached  could  be  made  as  elastic  as  the  tissue 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  ito  impervious  quality, 
a  great  gain  in  the  delicacy  of  the  print  would  be  secured ; 
and  his  patent  transfer  paper  appears  to  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  case.  All  genuinely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
photography  must  hail  with  satisfaction  every  step  which 
simplifies  the  production,  and  increases  the  beauty,  of  the 
only  class  of  printo  of  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it 
can  be  said  with  any  confidence  that  they  are  really  per- 
manent ;  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Sawyer  on  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  value  of  the  carbon  process. 


DEVELOPING  BROMIDE  PLATES. 

At  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute, 
Mr.  D.  G.  Chapman  described  a  method  of  developing 
bromide  plates  wnich,Bo  far  as  he  knew,  was  novel.  It  was, 
however,  in  point  of  fact,  the  method  which  Col.  Wortley 
and  Captain  Abney  have  used  for  some  time  for  emulsion 
and  other  dry  plates,  and  which  we  have  more  than  once 
published.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  Mr.  Chapman's 
stotement  as  it  appears  in  Anthony's  BuUetin.  Mr.  Chapman, 
addressing  the  meeting,  said  : — 

"In  making  some  experimento  in  dry  plates  I  have  fallen 
upon  something  which  I  think  is  new.  It  is  new  to  me,  at 
any  rate.  These  are  bromide  plates:  not  emulsion,  but 
bath  plates.  They  are  mad  3  with  a  Morrison  lens,  thirty 
seconds*  exposure,  and  they  are  all  that  I  could  ask  for  as 
negativea  I  was  trying  some  regular  bath  plates,  deve- 
loping with  silver  and  pyro,  and  I  had  one  of  these  bromide 
plates  in  my  hand,  and  did  not  notice  it  until  after  the 

Sioture  was  developed.    I  was  suprised  to  find  that  I  could 
evelop  a  bromide  plate  without  any  iodide  in  it  with  acid 
pyro  and  silver,  after  the  first  details  are  brought  out  by  an 
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alkaline  development.  I  repeated  the  experiment,  and 
found  that  X  could  make  f^  picture  in  much  less  time  with 
no  danger  of  fogging,  and  perfectly  clear  in  the  shadows. 
In  these  plates  the  first  details  were  brought  out  faintly 
with'  a  strong  alkaline  solution.  If  that  alkaline  solution 
had  been  conlinueJ  on  the  plate,  it  would  have  fogged  the 
image  all  over ;  but  the  details  came  out  readily  under  that 
strength  of  developer.  The  plate  was  then  washed,  and  the 
high  lights  were  just  as  intense  as  the  shadows,  and  no  more 
80.  It  was  then  treated  with  a  little  citric  acid,  to  neutralize 
the  ammonia  solution,  and  strengthened  up  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  tannin,  and  citric  acid ;  the  ordinary  developing 
solution.  It  intensified  as  readily  and  quickly  as  an  iodide 
plate.  I  shall  in  future,  with  my  bromi  le  plates,  use  that 
development. 

**The  great  advantage  is,  that  you  can  use  a  very  strong 
alkaline  developer  to  start  your  image,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  fogging  afterwards,  if  you  use  acid  silver  to 
strengthen  up  the  faint  image  on  the  plate.  Yon  get  no 
pinholes,  and  the  image  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  shadows, 
and  in  every  respect  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

"I  have  tried  Stillman's  developer,  in  which  he  used  liquid 
ammonia.  My  experience  with  the  ammonia  is,  that  it  has 
more  tendency  to  fog.  For  my  standard  developer  I  take 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  grain  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  one  ounce  of  water ;  that  I  keep 
as  a  stock  solution.  Take  a  grain  and  a  half  to  the  ounce 
of  pyrogallic  acid — that  is  the  solution  for  developing — flow 
that  on  the  plate  until  you  cover  it,  say,  half  an  ounce. 
Flow  over  the  plate  two  or  three  times  after  it  has  been 
washed  witn  water.  Then  add  three  drops  of  the  alkaline 
solution  to  that,  and  flow  over  the  plate  again,  -and  the 
imaee  will  appear  very  quickly.  This  alkaline  developer 
it)  lelt  on  only  long  enough  to  show  the  image  by  reflected 
light,  and  then  the  plate  is  washed  quickly,  and  flowed 
with  a  five-grain  solution  of  citric  acid,  to  neutralize  the 
ammonia  that  may  be  left  in  the  film.  Then  re-develop 
with  pyro,  tannin,  and  silver.  It  strengthens  up  very 
readily  ;  perhaps  in  a  minute  the  whole  thing  is  done.*' 


RECEXT  ADVANCES  tN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,   F.C.S.* 

In  this  room,  on  the  20th  January,  1853,  the  Ptotographic 
Society  of  London  was  founded,  afteir  a  very  successful 
exhibition  of  photographs  hdd  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Art^.  The  then  new  collodion 
process,  invented  by  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  had  given  a 
great  impetus  to  the  study  of  photography,  and  was 
already  being  wi4ely  practiced  by  amateurs,  ifvho  sought  in 
the  newly-formed  Society  the  means  of  intercnanging  ex- 
periences and  discussing  their  results.  Helped  by  Royal 
patronage  liberally  bestowdd,  and  by  the  zealous  working 
of  its  early  members,  the  art  soon  made  commendable 
progress,  aiid  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  the 
next  following  ye  irs  may  bo  consulted  as  the  sole  record 
in  EngUnd  of  a  history  which  has  in  latter  times  borne 
fruit  such  as  has  rarely  been  equalled  or  excelled  in  other 
departments  of  applied  science.  For  some  of  these  im- 
provements, a  nd  especially  those  of  recent  date,  it  will  be 
qiy  endeavour  to  bespeaji  your  attention ;  taking,  as  /ar  as 
time  allows,  mora  immediate  cognisance  of  those  principles 
and  processes  which  have  served  to  popularize  photo- 
graphy in  the  present  daT.  ^ 
lu  this  effort,  let  mo  begin  by  acknowledging  toy  in- 
ebtedness  to  many  friends  who  have  kindly  aided  me  by 
Qnding  specimens  illustrating  several  of  the  newest  phases 
of  the  art.  Some  of  these  photographs  are  shown  as 
nptable  examples  of  highaptistio  merit,  including  portraitSi 
landscapes,     ^*  combination   pnnts,"    enlargements,    ana 
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transparencies;  other  specimens  are  either  of -historical 
interest,  or  shown  as  illustrative  examples  of  particular 
processes.  The  programme  being  somewhat  wide  for  the 
limits  of  one  lecture,  I  must  hasten  to  approach  my  subject 
under  appropriate  headings. 

Collodion  Processes. — Beyond  the  general  recognition  of 
liberal  proportions  of  bromides  and  more  alcohol   than 
formerly  used,  the  composition  of  photographic  collodion 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altered  from  the  practice  of 
former  years.     Cadmium  salts  are  now  in  general  use  as 
^'  sensitisers,^'  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of 
pyroxyline   (or  nitro-cellulose)  employed,  some  operators 
preferring  that  made  from  paper,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Liesegang  and  others.    The  so-called 
*'  emulsion  processes  '*  are  gaining  ground  from  the  fact 
of  their  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  the  "  nitrate  bath," 
the  collodio -bromide  process  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton 
leading  the  way  to  this  improvement.    This  admirable 
suggestion  is  founded  upon  an  earlier  observation  made  by 
Mr.  &.  Wharton  Simpson,  who  used  a  collodio -chloride 
emulsion  for  coating  paper  to  be  used  in  the  printing 
process:  the  leading  fact  oeing  that  chloride  (or bromide) 
of  silver  may  bo  produced  in  collodion  by  double  decom- 
position, 80  as  to  furnish  a  product  containing  at  once  all 
the  ingredients  ready   for  immediate    use — whether    in 
camera  or  printing-frame — and  which  may  be  kept  for 
lengthened  periods  without  sensible  deterioration;  since 
the  haloid  salt  is  formed  in  so  finely  divided  a  state  that 
it  remains  suspended  in  the  collodion  as  an  emulsion. 
Lieut-Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley  advocates  the  introducT 
tion  of  nitrate  of  uranium  together  with  the  silver,   and 
has  published  formulae  which  are  even  now  on  their  trial, 
the  advantages  claimed  being  greater  sensitiveness  com- 
bined with  special  superiority  in  rendering  colour — an 
effort  which  j3r.  Hermann  Vogel  believes  he  has  equally 
secured  by  tinting  the  collodion  film. 

For  **dry  plates"  possessing  permanent  sensitiveness, 
the  writer  claims  to  hav^  led  the  way  by  publishing  in 
1854,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Crookes,*  the  first  dry- 
plate  process ;  and  although  the  nitrate  of  magnesium  is 
no  longer  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  possibility  of  the 
case  was  established,  atid  a  host  of  other  ^'preservatives,** 
including  the  coUodio-albumen  and  gum-gallic  processes, 
are  now  in  daily  use,  the  latest  development  of  this  system 
being  the  albumen  and  beer  process  of  Capt.  Abney,  R.E., 
which  has  done  such  good  service  in  securing  photographs 
of  the  recent  transit  of  Venus. 

Collodion    Transparencies   and    Enlargements, — CoUodio- 
phloridiB  of  silver  has  been   used  very  successfully  by 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  for  copying  and  enlargements,  atid 
her  Majesty*s  War  Department  makes  good  use  of  the 
same  process  for  reproductions.     As  a  method  of  copving 
faded  photographic  prints  this  plan  of  working  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  U.  Baden  Pritchard  to  offer  great  advantages. 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  produces  "  transfer  collodion 
enlargements  *'  by  development  upon  glass,  and  subsequent 
transference  of  the  toned  collodion  film  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  or  cardboard,  by  which  excellent  results  are  seciired, 
and  great  permanence  is  at  the  same  tithe  guaranteed  by 
the  unalterable  nature  of  the  materiiils  employed.     A 
similar  principle  is  made  use  of  in  the  productioh  of  photo- 
enamels,   the  film  being  transferred    in  these  cases  to 
surfaces  of  porcelain  or  enamelled  copper,  and  subse- 
quenUy  fired.    Several  operators  have  brought  this  process 
to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  the  permanence  of  these 
photo-enamels  is  beyond  question. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  has  within  the  last  few  days 
described  a  process  of  enlargement  in  which  albumenfzed 
pKper  is  employed  for  the  production  of  pat)er  negatives 
with  promise  of  great  results.  Mr.  Edwards  has  recently 
showu.  some  good  enlargements,  and  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Saw;^er,  JBihl,  and  Co.  use  the  autotype  process  for  the 
same  |>urpose,  where  the  generally  aoniitted  delic^y  of 
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the  carbon  print  is  taken  advantage  of  both  in  securing 
the  intermediate  negative,  or  "  transparency,"  and  finished 
print.  The  details  of  this  process  will  be  again  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  carbon  printing.  The  Woodburtype 
impression  delivered  upon  glass  also  furnishes  excellent 
transparencies;  but  none  of  these  processes  give  better 
.  results  than  the  simple  collodion  when  properly  toned,  as 
may  bo  seen  in  the  capital  lantern  slides  of  Air.  Frederick 
York,  and  the  excellent  enlarged  transparei^cy  of  the  full 
moon  which  our  worthy  Chairman  gave  me  in  1860  as  an 
average  sample  of  his  work. 

^Silver  Prints, — ^The  charge  of  want  of  permanence  brought 
against  the  ordinary  photographs  printed  upon  paper  pre- 
pared with  the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  sustained 
by  fk  mass  of  evidence,  and  the  fading  action  is  observed  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  use  of  hyposulphites  as  fixing 
agents.  Much  can  be  done  by  careful  manipulation  and  by 
paying  great  attention  to  chemical  conditions,  in  the  way 
of  overcoming,  or  reducing  to  a  minimum,  the  destructive 
action  of  sulphur  compounds  upon  the  silver  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  photograph ;  foremost  amongst  needful 
precautions  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  maintain  alkaline  conditions  in 
the  fixing  bath,  and  this  followed  by  a  most  careful  wash- 
ing, completed  with  at  least  one  immersion  in  hot  water. 
Silver  prints  subjected  to  this  treatment  are  to  a  great 
extent  protected  against  the  chance  of  fading,  cspecisdly  if 
preserved  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  or  closed  port- 
folios ;  but  there  is  yet  another  cause  for  suspicion  when- 
ever albumen  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
glossy  surface  to  the  paper.  White  of  egg  is  known  to 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphur  naturally  combined 
with  the  organic  elements,  and  whenever  the  albumen 
undergoes  decomposition  this  sulphur  is  either  in  part 
liberated,  or  free  to  act  upon  the  silver.  We  do  not  know 
at  present  of  any  sure  method  of  counteracting  this  evil, 
but  it  might  be  worth  while  ascertaining  how  far  tannin  or 
carbolic  acid,  applied  in  the  final  stage,  renders  sufch  organic 
changes  impossible. 

Mounting  materials  and  the  cardboard  itself  have  often 
to  be  tested  for  impurities,  the  presence  of  which  may 
defeat  all  our  previous  efforts  towards  securing  the  perma- 
nence of  the  silver  print,  however  well  it  may  have  been 
toned,  fixed,  and  washed. 

Pnnting  in  Carbon  or  Pigments.-^  For  the  reasons  just  now 
stated  it  has  become  imperative  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
solar  prmting,  which,  dispensing  altogether  with  silver  and 
sulphur,  may  escape  the  possible  contingencies  to  which 
the  old  process  is  liable.     Uranium  printing  offers  a  better 
chance  of  permanence,  but  although  experiments  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  evidence  is 
not  yet  suflficienlly  conclusive  to  warrant  an  absolute  reliance 
being  placed  in  this  mode  o\  ivorkihg.    The  necessity  for 
appeahng  to  a  chemical  process  involving  the  use  of  a 
costly  metal  appears,  however,  to  be  mainly  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  so  much  progress  has  lately  been  made  in 
carbon-printing  that  improvements  seem  for  the  present  to 
arise  out  of  the  mastering  of  its  details.     So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  faded  carbon 
print,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  believing  in  the 
•  permanence  of  combinations  of  gelatine  and  chromic  oxide, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  cementing  materials  around 
the  particles  of  carbon  (or  pigment)  composing  the  gradu- 
ated shades  of  the  picture.      The  chemistry  of  carbon 
printing  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  made  out,  but  it  )ias 
received  much  attention  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  and  others, 
who  have  helped  forward  its  practical  realization.    We  all 
know  how  unalterable  is  a  sheet  of  parchment,  and  yet 
this  is  but   an   tjntanned  film  of  animal  gelatine.     It 
dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  water,  but  resists  attack  from 
the  ordinary  oxidizing   influences    of    the    atmosphere. 
Properly  tanned,  or  indurated  with  certain  metallic  salts, 
it  becomes  insblnble,  and  even  more  indestructible.  Indian 
ink,  Frankfort  black,  and  other  forma  of  cai:boh  (including 


black  lead,  used  ih  some  experiments  by  M.  Marion^  may 
certainly  bo  depended  upon  for  permanence,  and  so  also 
may  chromic  oxide,  which  for  years  past  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment.  The  only  question  that  arises  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  might  perhaps  *'  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  "  by  resorting  to  nn  after  tanning  process  as  I  pointed 
out  five  years  ago.*  Let  alum  aud  the  metallic  ingredi- 
ents do  their  work  as  now,  and  finish  in  a  bath  of  tannin 
or  other  astringent. 

Having-  thus  reviewed  the  chemical  question,  we  must . 
descend  to  practical  details,  and  learn  how  a  carbon  print 
or  "  autotype  "  is  usually  produced.  This  I  am  enabled 
to  place  before  my  hearers  with  all  the  advantages  of 
latest  improvements,  inasmuch  as  an  admirable  summary 
of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  has  just  been 
communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sawyer,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Photography  in  Permanent 
Pigments,  with  iiecent  Improvements  in  Autotype 
Transfer." 

Mungo  Ponton  having  shown  that  paper  coated  with 
potassium  bichromate  is  affected  by  light,  and  Becquerel' 
that  the  presence  of  gum  or  gelatine  hastened  the  change, 
Poitevin  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  introducing  a 
pigment  which,  by  becoming  locked  up  in  the  altered 
gelatine  tissue,  rendered  it  possible  to  obtain  a  carbon 
print.  This  end  was  secured  merely  by  washing  with 
water  to  remove  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  chromated 
surface,  leaving  insoluble  those  parts,  in  gradation, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  marlced  action  of  the 
light.  William  Blair,  of  Perth,  improved  this  process,  by 
directing  his  operations  to  the  back  of  the  sensitive 
coating,  producing  superior  results  as  regards  the  render- 
ing of  half  tones,  but  necessarily  obtaining  reversed 
mctures.  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  greatly  improved 
the  process  by  introducing  a  system  of  transfer  in  which 
india-rubber  paste  was  employed  to  turn  over  the  image, 
so  that  it  could  be  developed  with  greater  certainty  by 
washing  in  warm  water,  and  then  finally  transferring  the 
picture  to  an  appropriate  mount.  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  pro- 
posed the  use  of  a  rigid  temporary  support,  such  as  a  plate 
of  zinc  or  glass,  to  receive  the  pigmented  gelatine  film  and 
hold  it  during  the  process  of  washing.  By  employing 
reversed  negatives  Mr.  Johnson  was  enabled  by  "single 
transfer  "  to  mount  the  carbon  print  on  a  sheet  of  alumed 
gelatine  paper. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  process  when  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer 
observed  that  he  could  obtain  much  finer  results  by  discarding 
tlie  rigid  suport,  and  returning  to  paper  specially  prepared, 
which,  permitting  of  extension  and  contraction  during  the 
washing  and  subsequent  drying  of  the  carbon  print,  or 
autotype,  was  not  so  apt  to  br^ak  the  fine  lines,  Mr. 
Sawyer's  patent  "  flexible  support  "  is  paper  treated  first 
with  chrome  alum  and  gelatine  aj[id  allowed  to  dry ;  such 
a  coating  is  insoluble  in  water,  as  Mr.  Swan  had  previously 
shown.  Upon  this  a  layer  of  ordinary  gelatine  (5  to  10 
per  cent.)  is  applied,  and  then  this  is  coated  with  a  solution 
made  in  a  digester,  as  follows  : — 


Button,  or  bleached  lac 

Water 

Borax 

Soda  crystals     


i  lb. 
5  quarts 
4  ounces 
1  ounce. 


In  order  to  get  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  the  pa^er  is 
subjected  to  rolling  pressure  between  metal  plates,  and 
each  sheet  at  the  time  of  use  is  rubbed  over  with  resin  and 
turpentine  mixed  with  a  little  wax.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  "  flexible  support,*'  built  up  in  this  manner, 
would  act  as  a  soft  couch  or  bed,  for  the  reception  of  a 
carbon  or  pigment  print  about  to  be  developed,  and  we 
readily  beueve  that  superior  results  can.  as  asserted,  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  "the  final  result  is  transferred  to 
sheets  of  paper  coated  with%n  emulsion  o!  gelatinis  and 
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precipitated  sulphate  of  barium,  mixed  with  a  little  chrome 
alum. 

Ajb  the  temporary  support  can  be  used  repeatedly  if 
again  rubbed  over  with  the  repellent  coating  of  wax  and 
resin.|the  coat  is  no  bar  to  its  employment,  and  the  process 
is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  amateurs*  use.  If 
these  bright  anticipations  are  realired,  we  may  shortly 
hope  that  carbon  will  replace  silver  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  that  no  more  complaints  will  be  heard  of 
fading  photographs. 

(lo  he  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PARIS  PRISONS.* 

It  id  now  some  time  since  the  Paris  Police  availed 
itself  of  the  aid  of  photography  in  securing  pictures  of  those 
who  come  under  its  notice,  and  there  are  now  two  young 
and  skilful  operatorH  engaged  by  tho  Prefet  do  Police  for 
fulfilling  duties  of  this  kind.  The  routine  labours  they  have 
to  perform  have  in  no  way  damped  the  ardour  and  energy 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
rasnlts  already  attained  under  their  auspices. 

Criminal  photo'^raphy — which  made  its  (hhut  under  very 
modest  circumstances,  and  which  is  now  carried  on  in  Paris 
in  a  manner  scarcdly  favour  ible  to  it-i  full  developmeat,  tbe 
rooms  and  studio  being  f  stablishe  I  behind  barred  windows 
on  the  ground  floor  of  sombre  buildings — has  many  duties 
to  fulfil,  for  the  staff,  besides  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
various  Police  Stations,  the  House  of  Detention.  Masas, 
Saint  Lasare,  and  other  prisoud,  undertakes  the  portraiture 
also  of  subjects  in  tbe  Morgue. 

Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  Paris  prisons 
—with  the  House  of  Detention,  for  instance,  which  is  a 
veritable  well,  daylight  only  entering  from  above — will 
understand  that  good  apparatus,  and  especially  good  lenses, 
are  necessary  in  tbe  case  of  criminal  photography ;  and  as 
a  fact,  we  may  mention  that  all  the  paraphernalia,  aplanatic 
and  rapid  lenses  are  French,  and  bear  a  name  which  of 
itself  is  suffio'iHnt  guirantee  of  the  quality  of  the  articles. 

We  most  also  render  homage  to  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tors, who,  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  know 
how  to  obtain  with  rapidity  tUe  m  i^t  excelldnt  nogativeit. 
not  only  from  a  likeness  point  of  view,  but  as  artistic  pro- 
ductions. The  photor^raphers  of  tho  Prefecture  have  the 
rank  of  inspectors,  and  the  authorities  can  rely  upon  their 
discretion  in  all  matters  that  come  under  their  notice.  The 
division  of  labour  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  private 
establishments;  only  retouching,  which  is  often  abused  in 
our  best  studios,  is  here  almost  entirely  suppressed,  for  it  is 
the  truth  that  is  wanted  before  everything.  The  por- 
traits, however,  receive  much  care  in  cataloguing  and 
describing,  every  one  having  attached  to  it  paiticulars 
respecting  antecedents,  &c.,  which  are  drawn  up  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  The  advantage  of  having^  portrait 
of  this  kind,  whether  for  establishing  the  identity  of  an 
iadividaal  who  refuses  to  give  up  his  name,  or  for  arresting 
or  seeking  a  malefactor,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  By  multi- 
plying the  copies  of  a  portrait  of  any  individual  whom  it  is 
desired  to  find,  and  distributing  the  pictures  among  police- 
officers  and  detectives,  you  naturally  enough  multiply  the 
chances  of  finding  him.  ' 

All  prisoners  are  not  photographed,  however,  for  this 
would  be  too  long  a  business,  and  in  many  instances  quite 
useless.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  indeed,  be*abusing  the 
art,  although,  no  doubt,  the  authorities  have  a  perfect  right 
to  secure  a  picture  of  all  inmates  of  the  prisons.  Every 
dangerous  or  habitual  criminal,  or  person  likely  to  be  one, 
is,  however,  photographed,  and  thus  all  the  habitues  of  the 
prisons  are  included  in  the  police  albums.  Some  of  these 
oharacters  have  been  honoured  by  having  two  portraits 
taken,  one  in  profile,  and  one  full  faoe,  so  that  there  is 
little  ohanoe  of  their  escaping  leoognition  afterwards. 

•  MvMUwt  d%  to  FM^graphU, 


The  reproduction  of  photographs  already  in   existence  i 
a  branch  of  duty  which  the  police  photographers  do  no^ 
overlook,   in  case    they  already  possess   a    picture   of  thi* 
person  '•'•  wanted  ^^  which  has  been  obtained  from  a  friend  o 
accomplice. 

Au  illustrated  journal  recently  gave  a  sketch  of  a  fancy 
nature,  representiug  a  rebellious  criminal  held  down  by 
main  force  in  front  of  a  camera ;  unable  to  stir  from  the 
spat,  the  model  is  depicted  making  every  grimace  and  con- 
tortion possible,  and  thus  he  contrives  to  prevent  a  natural 
photograph  being  taken,  which  might  compromise  him 
hereafter.  Such  an  incident  as  this  never  took  place  in 
prison,  although  it  may  happen  often  enough  tnat  the 
model  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  photographer.  But  it 
would  be  little  good  a  prisoner  resisting,  for  the  authorities 
know  very  well  how  to  treat  refractory  patients. 

The  operation  of  posing,  however,  far  from  being  disliked 
by  a  prisoner,  is  often  looked  upon  by  him  a4  a  treat,  for 
during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  he  is  out  of  his  cell,  he 
enjoys  a  little  pure  air  and  daylight,  which  represents  a 
souvenir  or  foretaste  of  liberty.  Many,  indeed,  pose  them- 
selves with  a  degree  of  coquetry  that  is  perfectly  surprising, 
it  ie,  in  fact,  scarcely  credible  that  in  tha  courtyard  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Detention,  a  degree  less  lively  than  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  wretches  of  all  kinds,  robbers  and 
a^da^ins  of  both  sexes,  often  clad  in  the  vilest  rags, 
should  strive  to  get  them  selves  taken  in  a  graceful  position, 
covering  what  corporal  imperfections  they  may  posses;},  the 
results  of  intemperance,  accident,  or  punishment,  and 
m  iking  quite  an  unparalleled  display  of  vanity.  After  the 
House  of  Detention,  the  prisons  ot  Mazas  and  Saint  Lazare 
furnish  the  most  work  for  the  photographers  ot  the  Prefecture, 
and  then  comes  the  Morgue,  where  also  a  dark  room  and 
laboratory  are  provided. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of  photographing 
subjects  in  the  Morgue,  whether  the  pictuies  aid  friends  in 
discovering  the  body,  or,  after  interment  of  the  deceased, 
indicate  where  the  various  bodies  have  been  buried,  so  that 
it  i<t  some  satisfaction  to  acquaintances  who  identify  the 
body  too  latt*^  that  they  are  informed  of  the  resting  place 
of  the  unfortunate.  Many  questions  of  a  delicate  and  oon- 
tidential  nature,  which  need  not  be  made  public,  are  in  this 
•HAy  solved  without  unnecessary  pain  to  relatives. 

Besides  criminals  and  thevictimsof  the  Morgue,  there  is 
a  third  class  which  the  police  photographers  occupy  them- 
selves with.  There  are  many  indigent  strangers  wandering 
about  Paris,  and  when  any  difficulty  occurs  with  these,  and 
their  friends  at  home  have  to  be  oommnnioated  with,  por- 
traits obviate  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  and 
trouble.  Finally,  it  is  contemplated  to  photograph  the 
scene  of  any  crime  or  accident,  and  such  pictures  will  be 
added  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  prosecutor,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  supply  the  jury  with  much  more  accurate 
details  of  a  crime  than  he  would  otherwise  be  in  a  position 
to  give. 

The  results  already  prepared  by  the  police  photographers 
are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  authorities ;  the  portraits 
of  guilty  parties  and  of  victims,  which  have  been  prepared, 
have  very  much  facilitated  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  letters,  plans,  signatures,  and  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds  have  been  copied  by  photography  is 
invaluable  on  many  occasions.  Sometimes  application  is 
made  by  foreign  governments  for  copies  of  documents  and 
portraits,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  criminal,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  rare  that  the  French  authorities  refuse  to  give  their 
assistance. 

In  a  word,  whether  it  is  question  of  a  murder,  a  fire,  a 
robbery,  forgery,  or  other  crimes,  political  or  not,  photo- 
graph v  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  judge,  as  it  does  to  the 
humble  polioeman.  At  one  time  despised,  the  art  to-day 
forces  itself  upon  public  attention ;  and  such  is  its  impor- 
tance, that  it  will  rapidly  coma  to  be  one  of  the  best 
safe^oardfl  against  crime,  leeing  that  none  oan  eioape  Ita 
I  onioial  obterration. 
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NOTE  ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BY  M.  GRAND  * 

I  DO  not  suppose  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  found  that  if 
a  carbon  ima<^e  developed  upon  a  provisional  support  is 
attached  to  its  final  basis  while  still  swollen  with  water,  it 
loses  much  of  its  delicate  character.  It  is  essential  that 
the  image  should  be  quite  dry  before  it  is  separated  from 
the  provisional  support.  For  this  reason  1  have  been 
compelled  to  reject  stearine  paper  as  a  support,  because  I 
find  that  the  pellicle  lorming  the  image  becomes  detached 
as  soon  as  the  latter  dries.  Many  other  supports  hold  the 
dry  image  firmly,  and  only  allow  of  its  removal  when 
alcohol,  benzole,  and  other  appropriate  solvents  are  em- 
ployed ;  but  all  of  them  seem  to  demand  great  care  in 
development,  especially  when  the  prints  are  of  large  size, 
for  otherwise  the  thicker  parts  of  the  picture  will  be  found 
to  leave  the  support. 

I  have  employed,  with  much  success,  as  a  provisional 
support  for  developing  a  carbon  image,  paper  which  has 
been  treated  with  caseinc,  the  latter  being  dissolved  in 
dilute  ammonia,  into  which  the  paper  is  dipped,  being 
afterwards  immersed  in  an  alum  bath.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the 
dry  caseine,  the  latter  absorbs  some  alumina,  which  ren- 
ders the  caseine  perfectly  insoluble  and  impermeable. 
The  carbon  tissue  is  applied  under  water  to  this  support, 
and  pressed  for  some  minutes  with  blotting-paper.  On 
development^  the  image  adheres  with  such  force  to  the 
caseine  that  it  may  be  handled  and  treated  as  roughly  as  a 
good  silver  print. 

The  image  washed,  alumned,  and  dried,  is  applied  (still 
under  water)  against  the  definite  support,  which  should  be 
faced  with  gelatine  and  pressed  with  blotting-paper.  To 
separate  the  two  papers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plunge  them 
when  dry  into  ammonia  diluted  to  ten  times  its  volume  of 
water ;  they  are  gently  moved  to  and  fro,  and  at  the  end 
>  of  a  few  minutes  the  raseine  dissolving,  the  two  papers 
separate  of  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  very  little 
resistance,  exactly  as  in  the  first  operation  of  develop- 
ment. The  dry  image  is  pure  and  brilliant,  and  preserves 
all  its  delicacy  and  half  tones. 

The  advantage  of  operating  in  this  way  consists,  above 
all,  in  the  great  adherence  of  two  soluble  bodies  in 
aqueous  liquids,  which  is  much  more  powerful  than 
between  a  soluble  body  in  water,  and  another  body 
soluble  only  in  a  combustible  liquid,  such  as  alcohol  or 
benzole. 

The  solution  of  caseine  for  facing  the  paper  should  be 
as  viscid  as  possible,  to  give  the  paper  the  brilliancy  of  an 
albumenized  material.  The  caseine  should  be  freed  from 
all  greasy  globules,  and  one  litre  of  milk  will  furnish  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  caseine. 

The  paper  treated  with  this  material  is  most  excellent  as 
the  definite  support  for  the  image,  in  case  the  operator  is 
working  with  a  reversed  negative  ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  any  photographer  making  trial  of  it  in  carbon  print- 
ing will  abandon  other  methods  which  may  be  more 
familiar  to  him,  and  which  may  yield  passable 
results. 

I  may  observe  further,  that  dilute,  and  even  concen- 
trated ammonia,  has  absolutely  no  action  upon  the  image, 
or  upon  the  gelatine  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper. 

lu  reference  to  this  last  remark  of  M.  Grand,  M. 
Chardon  is  of  opinion  that  ammonia  has  not  that  inno- 
cuous character  claimed  for  it  above.  According  to  his 
experience,  ammonia,  when  contained  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  five  per  cent.,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, attacks  and  destroys  the  sizing  of  paper. 


ENLARGED  ?TFH  NEGATIVES. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, — I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  last  Tuesday, 
when  Mr.  Blanohard  read  his  interesting  paper.  It  is  very 
strange  that  I  have  been  working  the  same  process  for  the 
past  three  years,  in  proof  of  which  I  send  by  this  post  a 
negative  that  has  been  done  all  three  years.  I  am  sure 
that  our  old  friend  Mr.  Blanchard  will  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  sent  in  an  unkind  spirit.  I  thought 
that  it  was  original  oti  my  part,  and  I  have  no  duubt  hu 
did  the  same.  It  is  a  process  of  great  promise,  bat  to  work 
it  successfully  there  are  several  points  that  require  making 
clear,  or  in  ordinary  hands  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  that  is  why  many  good  and  beautiful  processes 
lie  buried  in  the  photo,  literature  of  the  past. 

I  can  reproduce  small  carte  negatives  (same  size  as 
original),  giving  capital  results,  by  making  a  transparency 
in  another  manner.  It  would  be  too  long  to  go  into  the 
whole  details  of  the  process  here,  as  I  should  wish,  but  at 
some  future  time  1  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  results  of 
luy  labours  fully  in  the  form  of  a  paper  at  one  of  the 
societies,  or  an  article  in  the  Photooraphio  News — that  is, 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  time ;  but  you  are  well  aware  that 
with  a  professional  photographer  time  is  fully  employed. 

Trusting  that  Mr.  Blanchard  will  look  upon  this  note 
with  the  true  friendly  feeling  that  he  always  displays  at 
our  meetings  and  social  gatherings  where  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  bis  acquaintance, — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  truly,  W.  Brooks. 

Stratford  Greens  E.,  April  19</i. 


The  Society  of  Arts. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday  last, 
the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  John  Spiller  read  a  paper  on  *'  Kscont  Advances  in 
Photographic  Science "  (see  p.  200),  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
fine  examples  of  the  new  and  improved  processes  of  the  last  few 
years. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversational  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  his  method  of  enlargement  recently  brought  before 
the  Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sawyer  gave  an  interesting  explanation  and  demon- 
stration of  his  modification  in  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  referring  to  Dallastype,  expressed  his  opmion 
that  it  was  a  typographical  rather  than  a  lithographic  process, 
and  Mr.  W.  Noel  Hartley  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the 
Woodbury  process  and  the  method  of  nature  printing  employed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury  some  years  previously. 

Dr.  W.  J.  BnssELL  would  like  to  have  heard  more  definite 
information  about  the  chemical  action  of  chromate  on  gelatine 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  carbon  print  was  permanent,  whereas  albumen  was  one  of  the 
worst  foundations  for  a  photogrophic  record,  since  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  purify,  and  always  contained  sulphur. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of ,  thanks,  regarded  with 
satisfaction  the  present  condition  and  f utuire  prospects  of  the  art, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  its  astronomical  and  scientific  uses. 

The  vote  being  duly  acknowledged,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


*  BvlUtin  de  la  Soeieti  Franeaue, 


9>Blk  in  i^t  S^iviina, 

Indian  Medals.  —Our  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
Mr.  William  Bedford,  son  of  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  has  received 
the  Viceroy's  gold  medal  at  the  Bengal  Photographic  Ezhibi- 
tion  for  the  best  landscape. 

Dilute  Acetic  Acid  before  Toning. — In  referring  to 
the  common  use  m  America  of  acetic  acid  in  the  washing  water 
for  prints  prior  to  toiling,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  a  printer's  error 
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tho  word  "  drachm  "  was  priated  for  "  drop."*  Oar  attention  is 
called  to  this  matter  in  a  coartecaa  letter  by  Messrs.  Anthony 
and  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  remark  that  Irom  ten  to  fifteen 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid^to  a  qoart  of  water  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  bleaching  will  be  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  a 
stronger  solntion. 

ExTOBTioK  BV  PHOTOOBAPHT.— The  MagpU,  a  new 
hnmoroofl  and  satirical  magazine  published  at  Tuubridge  Wells, 
which  promises  to  take  rank  amongst  the  best  of  its  witty  con- 
temporaries, has  the  following  on  a  form  of  offence  which  we 
hope  is  very  rare :— "  Speaking  of  photography  reminds  us  of 
a  new  dodge  for  extorting  money  out  of  innocent  people.  A 
painter,  or  employer  of  painters— for  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
paints  hitnself — procures  the  photograph  of  some  likely  lady  or 
gentleman,  and  gets  up  a  showy  enlarged  copy  of  it  in  oil  or 
water  colours.  The  next  proceeding  is  to  invite  the  victim  to 
look  at  the  picture.  This  is  done  in  the  most  courteous  terms, 
and  the  sabsequent  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  the  most 
bland  and  oily  manner,  nhtil  the  person  interested,  who  has,  of 
course,  refused  to  purchase  at  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  for 
the  picture,  receiyes  an  intimation  that  if  he,  or  she,  atill 
declines  to  accept  the  picture  at  the  price,  it  will  be  publicly 
exhibited.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  the  dodge  is  pretty  sure  to 
succeed*  The  game  must  play  itself  out  in  time,  and  the  in- 
genious *  crimp '  find  his  reward. 

« <  When  once  we  praotioa  to  deceive, 
Wo  little  know  the  web  we  weave.' 

The  only  safeguard  people  have  against  this  annoyance  is, 
when  they  want  their  portraits  taken,  to  go  to  a  respectable 
photographer,  who  will  resist  the  temptation  of  selling  copies  to 
anautliorized  persons.'* 

NbW  VOLUICRTBIO  MsTHOD  OF  DSTBRHIinKO    SlLYEB. — J. 

Yolhard  gives,  in  the  Bullttin  of  the  French  Chemical  Society, 
some  det^ls  of  a  volumetric  method  uf  estimating  silver  :  —"The 
alkaline  sulpho-cyanides  produce  in  salts  of  silver  a  clotty  pre- 
cipitate as  insoluble  in  water  as  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  red 
■olation  of  ferric  sulpbo-cyanide  produces  the  same  precipitate, 
and  is  decolourised  at  the  same  time.  If  sulpho-cyanide  of 
potassium  or  ammonium  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  silver 
salt  mixed  with  a  ferric  salt,  a  red  colouration  appears,  which 
is  immediately  discniourized,  and  does  not  become  permanent 
until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated.  This  indication  is  extremely 
lens'iive,  and  the  amount  of  silver  is  easily  deduced  from  the 
quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  solution  consumed  in  producing  a 
permanent  colouration  if  the  strength  ot  the  eulpbo-cyanide  is 
Known.  This  method  is  much  more  sensitive  than  that  ot  Mohr, 
who  employs  obromate  of  potash  as  indicator,  and  can  be  used 
for  tbe  determination  of  all  bodies  which  are  completely  precipi- 
tatod  by  nitrate  of  silver  from  an  aoid  solution.  It  is  merely 
requisite  to  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  determine  the 
excess  of  silver  remaining  after  precipitation.  To  prepare  the 
standard  solution  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium— a  salt  too 
hygroscopic  to  be  weigned  directly— we  dissolve  about  eight 
grammes  in  a  litre  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  ten  grammes 
of  fine  silver  (or  10*8  if  the  solution  is  to  correspond  to  the 
atomic  weight)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with 
water  to  1000  o.  c.  To  10  c.  o.  of  this  solution  add  5  c.  c.  of 
ferric  sulphate  (at  60  grammes  Fe^Oj  per  litre),  and  dilute 
with  160  to  200  0.  c.  of  water.  The  sulpno-cyanide  solntion  is 
then  dropped  in  with  a  burette  till  a  permanent  red  colouration 
appears.  If,  e,  g^  9*6  c.  c.  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  have  been 
required,  060  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  then  diluted  to  make  up 
one  litre,  when  each  o.  o.  will  correspond  to  10  milligrammes 
of  silver.  To  assay  an  alloy  of  silver  one  gramme  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  tho  solution  evaporated  in  tho  water  bath,  5  c.  c. 
of  ferric  sulphate  and  200  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  sulpho- 
oyanide  run  in*  Every  1-lOth  of  a  c.  c.  need  expresses  l-lOoOth 
of  silver.  The  presence  of  copper  within  certain  limits  is  with- 
out inflaenoe.  If  it  amounts  to  80  per  cent.,  the  precise  point  of 
■al  oration  is  difficult  to  seiie,  either  because  the  bia^oolour 
masks  the  red  colouration,  or  because  tbe  cuprio  solution  c^^jip 
action  npon  the  sulpho-cvanide.  It  will  be  necessary  to  asceV 
tain  if  the  sulpho^yanide  undergoes  any  change  in  keeping^ 
and  if  tbe  presence  of  certain  metals  tenders  the  result 
doabtfnl.  Finally,  this  method  requires  simplifying  for  allovs 
rich  ill* copper  and  poor  in  silver.  This  simulincation  mav  bo 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  following  reaction:— When  to  a  mixed 
■olution  of  ooppar  and  silver  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  is 
•dded,  tbe  brown  precipitate  of  ferro-cyanide  of  copper  does  not 
»pptar  till  all  tbe  oopptr  baa  bMo  thrown  dowo. 


%n  ConM^ffnlrints. 


Alan  Clarke. — The  yellow  spota  are  due  to  hypo.  They  hat  - 
all  the  Appearance  of  spots  causod  by  imperfect  fixation,  m  whi>'U 
insoluble  hyposuiphito  of  silver  is  formod  in  the  print  owinj;  to 
tho  use  of  a  weak  or  worn-out  fixing  bath,  or  impertcct  immer«i<in 
ot  tho  print  in  a  strong  fixing  bath.  But  if,  as  you  Ktato,  tho 
Bpota  appeared  before  fixing,  they  arc  duo  to  the  print  having?  broa 
brought  into  contact  with  hypo  botoro  fixing? ;  probably  llm 
blotting-paper  of  which  you  speak  has  beca  contaminated  witn 
hypo  by  some  means. 

A.  B.  C. — For  (reneral  purposes  the  rapid,  beyond  a  qno»tion. 
SuBSCHiBXR. — So  far  as  we  know  and  believe,  all  tho  pictures  yon 

mention  are  copyright.  Tho  presence  of  photograpnio  copies  ^n 
the  market  freely  advertised  for  sale  does  not  in  any  decree  provti 
or  suggest  that  the  pictures  are  not  copyright.  In  the  ca^e  in 
question  the  right  of  photomphing  has  been  purchased  of  tho 
owner  of  the  copyright,  and  nence  the  photographs  are  published 
under  the  copyright. 

R.  Evans. — ^You  wiU  find  in  our  advertising  columns  the  addressi^s 
of  several  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  give  lessons,  from  whom, 
of  course,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  particulars  of  terms,  &c.,  ou 
application. 

C.  A.  M.  W. — The  number  you  received  was  forwarded  from  the 
publishing  office,  though  not  enclosed  in  the  usual  wrapper. 

North UMBBKL AND. — The  marking  on  the  piece  of  sensitised  pap'^r 
you  enclose  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  betwcf^n 
the  paper  and  the  solution.  The  remedy  is  greater  care  in  placin^r 
the  paper  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  If  von  have  any 
reason  to  fear  that  a  bubble  has  been  formed,  the  sheets  should  lio 
raised  again  immediately,  the  bubble  removed,  and  the  pap<T 
replaced  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  Condensed  steam  from  an 
engine  is  not  always  pure,  and  not  safe  to  use  for  distilled  water 
in  photography. 

B.  Sladb. — If  this  gentleman  will  forward  his  address  to  us,  we  will 
furnish  it  to  a  former  customer,  who  wishes  to  communicate  w;th 
him  shout  a  portrait. 

J.  T.  F— v.— In  the  first  chaptw  of  the  "  Practical  Printer,"  in 
which  the  term  sal  »oda  is  used,  we  explained  that  it  was  tho 
American  term  for  common  carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  the  bou^^ 
holds  in  this  country  as  '*  washing  soda." 

T.  E.  H. — We  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  the  makers  of  f^n^ 
and  other  fancy  mounts  for  photographs.  It  is  very  probable  that 
you  will  find  them  adverti«ed  m  the  ''Stationer,  a  monthly 
journal  published  by  Dean  and  Son,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Strrrt. 
2.  Mr.  Fry's  article  on  his  mode  of  enlargement  appeared  ro.uo 
time  ago. 

Rowland  Leigh. — ^Novelties  in  photographic  apparatus  are  fr - 
quently  shown  at  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Photogmplii' 
bociety,  bat  only  recent  novelties.  A  few  hours  0peat  in  vi^.tin;^ 
the  estiiblishments  of  London  manufacturers  and  dftUers  w<mi!.1 
afford  the  best  opportunity  of  seoiog  various  examples  o« 
apparatus. 

BAyFLxn. — ^Try  reducing  the  oxposuro  considerably,  and  uain-.:  a 
weaker  developer  of  (say)  six  grains  protoitulp'nate  of  iron  to  i  !i<> 
ounce,  and  twenty  Uiinima  of  atretic  acid.  It  is  probable  th.ct 
you  have  been  trying  new  and  thin  Mmples  of  collodion.  Vory 
often,  under  such  circumatancen,  the  addition  of  a  grain  ur  tw<>  ••{ 
soluble  cotton  to  each  otmoe  of  collodion  proves  otfcctiTo.  1  ivi 
addition  of  a  trace  of  gelatine  to  each  ounce  of  developer  oli<'U 
proves  useful  in  such  cises.  2*  In  producing  carbon  tr.tn<^- 
parencies  on  glass  yon  will  find  a  prelimmary  coating  of  cuUodMn 
usefuL 

M.  D.  L. — The  markings  on  your  sensitive  paper  are  what  are 
commonly  known  as  **  tear-dropa,"  and  arise  from  drops  of  ttio 
tilver  solution  rooiaininjj:  in  i»>liitod  sp'itii  on  tho  surface  of  thn 
psper,  instead  of  drainmg  ofi*  in  a  Meady  wave,  and  dr>'ui.r 
evenly.  The  tendency  to  do  this  may  an»o  from  two  cau<M-> : 
sooettmes,  but  not  firequently,  from  tho  u«o  of  a  too  s'ronic  ftilvi  r 
bath;  most  frctinently  from  the  paper  harinjc  hfea  kvpt  in  a 
vory  dry  place,  no  that  tho  albumen  surface  has  become  hard, 
homy,  and  repellent.  The  remedy  oonaittii  in  avoiding  tho 
caunes;  but  when  the  te^r-drom  anpeir  whilst  tbe  paper  ts 
drying,  they  may  bo  remo?  ed  by  blottmii^-papcr. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


usOBO'  FaorooaArntc  Compact,  Oi<noao*. 

Twu  rh^'vcTuph-  of  Mr.  11:  Jiord  OrJ. 

I'ti  >ta,;ra;>U  ul  M  i.Ui's  ViA'laci  at  CtcvvUnJ. 
Mr.  %  E.  0'l>icLi.,  litruiiiichAin. 

Thrvu  I'botvKrApU*  of  Mummies  in  CUat). 
Mr.  C4]|aT,  ttvanaea. 

Thrss  Photographs  of  Mr.  Thomas  BaZliday* 


A^m  sd,  isr*.  I 
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PHOTOGUAtfiir  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  srUClO. 

•  •  •  • 

Pa<)ToaBAPET  FOR  F4r8icu)ra-->(7B|tMAii  Photoqrafhic 

LdTElRATORfi— TOQaH  GLASS. 

Photjographf  far  Physicians* — There  is  nothine  lieir  in 
being  able  to  photograph  the  ia  visible,  ior  it  has  long  l»eeti 
kfiof^n  that  the  photoij^raphio  lens  perceirea  muck  that  Is 
passed  over  by  the  human  eye.    In  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  for  instanlee,  there  afe  lines  and  doable  htiM 
whose  existence  was  not  known  to  speclroseopic  obiservera 
until  photographers  came  and  fitted  a  camera  to  the  efe-* 
piece  d  the  instrument,  And  thus  secured  a  record  of 
things  which  previously' irere  not  known  to  exist.    Until 
Dr.  Vogei  made  kiioWn  his  discoverf  laMt  yeftr,  it  wte 
thoughts,  too,  that  there  were  some  Hoes  of  the  sbeetrsm 
visible  to  the  eye  and  invisible  to  the  camera ;  but  this 
appears  not  to  be  the  cade,  for  so  long  as  h  eiiital4e 
cotledtoii  plate  is  employed,  any  of  the  lines  of  the  s|>ee- 
trum  may  be  teproduced,  whether  they  are  in  the  previ&ee 
of  t{)e  violet  6r  the  orancre.    A  little  white  ago  we  called 
attention  to  k  very  useful  application  of  the  camera  iti 
photographing  the  invisible  which  is  mAde  use  of  in  Paris 
at  |the  Bank  of  France,  by  M.  Gobert,  h  t>hotographer 
attached  to  that  establishment.    When  erasures  had  been 
made  upon  cheques,  for  instance,  tho  quick  eye  of  the  lens 
often  discovered  the  obliterated  word,  which  WM  quite  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  and  thus  aided  in  the  detection  of  fratld. 
and  robbery.    Any  one  who  has  copied  a  eatte  which  has 
been  enclosed  in  a  letter  knows  how  much  more  vigorous 
marks  upon  it  resulting  from  contact  with  the  writing 
come  out  in  the  copy  than  they  are  in  the  original; 
indeed  we  have  sometimes  been  able  to  reftd  writing  thus 
printed  off  from  a  letter  in  the  copy,  but  not  in  the 
original.      Those  who   occupy  themselves  with    photo- 
lithography, i)t  the  reproduction  of  *  maps  and  sketches, 
know,  too,  ho#  annoying  it  sometimes  is  to  fittd  big 
patches  over  their  plate  which  were  altogether  invisible 
upon  the  original,  a  closer  investigation  showing  a  rougher 
texture  in  these  places,  or  faint  yellow  stains  that  would^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  escape  notice.    It  is  now 
sugjrested,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  we  believe,  that  physicians  might 
employ  photography  wkh  advantage  .for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  diagnosis  of  a  case,  for  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  statements  which  have  recently  been  made,  the  art 
would  aid  the  medical  man  considerably  in  coming  to  a 
decision.    Thus  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  of  a  woman 
who,  though  ailing  ^  the  time,  decided  upon  having  a 
portrait  tdken.    Although,  apparently,  her  features  and 
face  were  free  from  any  eruption,,  the  negative  showed 
spots  all  over  the  face,  and  within  a  day  or  two  the  model 
was  found  to  be  sntfering  from  a  severe  attack  of  smalU 
pox.    Kow  if  the  camera  can  perceive  these  spots  before 
the  eye  discerns  them,  it  ia  obvious  that  a  photographic 
plate  may  at  times  be  an  important  assistance  to  medical 
science,  as  it  has  been  for  many  other  of  the  sciencea 
already.    In  registering  the  different  forms  of  disease,  and 
illustrating  characteristics  thereof «  the  camera  is  already 
freely  used  by  medical  men,  and  it  ^ill  only  be  necessary 
to  call  their  attention  to  this  new  method  ox  employing  it 
to  ensure  a  trial  of  its  capabilities  in  this  direcUon.    For 
the  purposes  of  medical  instructioix  at  schools  and  colleges 
photographic  diagrams  are  now  lurgelyused,  the  prepara- 
tions being  enlar^^ed  under  the  micro- camera,  and  then 
further  amplified  m  a  lantern.    In  this  way  a  good  deal  of 
microscopic  work  may  be  avoided,  and  a  demonstration 
can  be  made  much  clearer  than  when  the  student  does  not 
enjoy  the   benefit  of   the   professor^s   assistance   when 
looking  through  the  microscope.    The  medical  profession 
are  ^Mrefere  f uUy  alive  ta  the  value  id  photography,  and 
it  is  l»y;iM  ttettas  i]b]^<iMibltf  tkcfe  a  eafei«n,'Ot  aakptMidn 
of  it  of  some  kind,  may  in  a  little  ^J^  bsid^teio^iil  fiti'^ 


nortant  a  medical  Instrument  as  the  stethoscopa  of  tlM 
present  day. 

German  PJtotogrQphic  LUerature. — Germany  is  to  have  a 
weekly  pl^otographie  journal,  and  the  first  number  of  th^ 

few  paper  ia  now  in  o\;r  hands,  dated  April  3rd,  1875. 
^  ts  titl^  }B  the  PhoUfgrapMsches  Wodien-Blatt,  and  the 
^iiiQr  is  Karl  Sphwier,  of  Weimar,  who  for  some  tim^ 
assisted  ,T>^.  Vogel  in  his  photographic  laboratory  at 
Berlip,  and  who  )ras  one  qi  the  chief  photographers 
att^hid  to  th^  Prussian  staff  b^ore  Strasburg  and  Paris 
du^ipg  %he  recent  Fr^cp- German  war.  It  is  impossible 
tq  jttdg^  oi  tije  merits  of  the  new  journal  from  the  fits^ 
,  number^  but  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  so  extensive  a 
eQuatry.as  tbe  Yaterland.  should  nqt  have  nossessed  a 
weekly  jouroal  before  this.  However,  from  tne  circum- 
stance that  both  Heliof  of  Dresdei^,  and  idcht  of  Berlin^ 
^ame  to  an  abrupt  end  last  year,  one  cannot  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  prospects  of  photographic  literature  just 
npwy  and  we  oelieve  that  tne  only  two  periodicals  in 
Kort}i  Geamany  atpresent  are  .the  Miiiheihngen  of  Berlin, 
^nd  tlie  Archin  oi  fjlberfeld.  In  South  Germany  there  are 
al^Q  two,  the  Corrtspondtnfi  and  the,  Notizen.  The  IrocJlcn- 
B^ciU  docs  not  profess  to  be  the  organ  of  any  society,  but 
Will  malntaiA  an  independent  footing,  and  although  its 
editor  resides  at  Weimar,  the  paper  will  be  published  in 
Berlin, 

7(mgh  (r^osf.— The  important  invention  of  rendering 
glass  tough  is  attracting  attention  everywhere!  for  brittle- 
ness  has  hidierto  been  the  «mn  drawback  Ftiich  has  pre- 
vented the  use  of  ihe  matedajl  ia  many  ways.  Glass  han 
so  many  qualities  to  recommend  it  for  nse :  it  is  trans- 
parent^  eoaroely  ever  attacked  by  ohemicaUi  has  no  corro- 
sive, action  upon  other  bodies,  and  is  altogether  a  most 
agreeable  and  cleanly  materials  The  new  tough  glass  is 
not)  however,  faultless ;  it  cannot  be  wprked  ijpto  shapeS| 
neither  oan  it  be  bored  or,  ground  ftuy  more  than  # 
diamond ;  so  that  if  it  were  desired  to  have  photograpMa 
plates  of  the  material,  these  would  have  to  l)e  made  the 
proper  siae  at  first,  for  they  could  not  be  cut  or  fashioned 
after  t^e  glass  has  been  toogh^ied.  As  regards  its  appear- 
anoe,  the  tough  glass  is  not  to  be  distinguished  froin.ordi- 
navy  glass,  for  it  is  just  as  traflspsiren|b  and  pure  as  the 
ordipaiy  material.  The  method  of  toughening  appears  to 
be  a  secret,  and  takes  place  during  the. cooling. o{  the 
material  It  ia  said,  that  the  inventor  has  demanded  a  suns 
equal  to  one  franc  per  head  upon  the  whole  population  .of 
Germaqy  for  the  process,  whicb  would  amount  to^  the 
respeotable  $u<b  of  forty  million  Iranos }  but  this  dsmand 
is  altogether  too  exorbitant.  Many  chemists  a^e  engaged 
in  experimenting  in  order  to  find  out  the  key  to  tb# 
problem,  and  Professor  Bauer,  of  Vienna,  seems  to  be  in  a ' 
fair  way  of  discovering  the  secret,  having  abready  pro« 
duced  a  hardened  ^laas  which  is  not  brittle,  and  which 
will  withstand  a  high  temperature,  Professor  Bauer's 
method  of  working  is  to  place  ordinary  glass  in  a  furnace 
until  heated  to  60(^  to  600''  Cent.,  and  then  to  lower  the 
temperature  by  dipping  the  mass  into  hot  paraffin,  ao  that 
the  glass  shows  a  temperature  of  400^  C*  Subsequently 
the  mass  is  gradually  allowed  to  cool  down  to  40^. 


EECENl'  ADVANCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPKIC 

SCIENCE. 

BT  JOBN  SPILLEft,  F.aS.* 

Photography  in  the  Printing  Press. — Of  late  years  gifeat 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  interesting  development 
of  photo-chemistry,  and  there  are  now  several  distinct 
principles  o(  working,  which  under  varying  circum'stances 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  object  in  view.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  maps,  plsoiSi  tine  engravings,  and  subjects  destitute 
of^half-tone,  presents  ^9  £&?tilty  whatever,  any  one  of 
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the  photo-lithographio  processes  lending  itself  to  this 
purpose,  and  invariably  producing  satisfaotorj  results. 
Mr.  Butter,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal,  has  executed  a  large 
series  of  plates  illastrating  military  equipment.  Mj. 
Grigffs  has  done  some  admirable  work  for  the  India  Office, 
including  patterns  of  Cashmere  shawls,  &c.,  inyolyiuff  the 
use  of  colours.  Major-General  Sir  Henry  James  ana  the 
Topographical  Department  at  Southampton,  working  b^  a 
modincation  called  photo-zincography,  are  reproducmg 
the  Ordnance  maps ;  and  the  Chatham  establishment  is 
doing  very  similar  work  by  a  process  deyised  by  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  which  has  been  patented  under  the  name  of 
Papyrotype.*  The  Dallastype,  Kerography  of  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, the  Electro- Photography  of  Chas.  Hancock,  probably 
oome  into  this  division,  but  no  details  of  these  processes 
hare  ever  been  publiahel,  although  the  results  in  some 
instances  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  simplest  form  of  photo-lithography  is  that  in  which 
a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  gelatine  and  chromate  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  next  uniformly  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  litho-ink  supplied  from  the  ordinary 
inking-roller,  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  warm  gum- 
water  to  loosen  the  attachment  of  the  unaltered  gelatine, 
and  with  it  the  superimposed  greasy  ink,  which,  washed 
away,  leaves  a  transfer  ready  to  be  laid  down  upon  the 
lithographic  stone.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent 
abrasion  and  injury  to  the  design  in  the  process  of  deve- 
loping the  transfer;  but,  this  point  attended  to,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  ink  adheres  permanently  only  to  those 
portions  which  have  been  hardened  and  rendered  insoluble 
D^  the  action  of  lights  and  these  are  in  turn  transferred  to 
give  the  design  upon  the  stone. 

Another  class  of  processes  includes  those  employing  a 
layer  of  ehromated  gelatine,  which,  by  the  action  of  light, 
exhibits  a  different  rate  of  water-absorption  according  to 
•  the  depth  or  extent  of  the  indurating  action  induced  by 
the  solar  exposure,  and  in  these  we  have  true  gradations 
of  tone. 

The  first  in  this  category  was  Paul  Pretsoh*s  photo- 
galvanography,  which,  aided  by  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  given  by  the  Chairman  and  Dr.  Hugo  MuUer, 
certainly  paved  the  way  for  greater  results.  Pretsoh*s 
first  English  patent  is  dated  November  9th,  1854:  he 
described  his  process  here  in  April,  1866,  and  specimen 
prints  were  afterwards  iswed  with  Nos.  89  and  103  of  the 
Photographic  Journal.  Mr.  R.  H.  Courtney's  process  of 
later  date  is  rery  similar.f  The  general  principle  was  to 
expose  to  light  a  film  of  ehromated  gelatine  (under  the 
negative)  for  just  such  a  period  of  time  as  would  suffice  to 
brmg  out  clearly  the  effect  of  reli^  when  afterwards 
■ponged  with  water.  A  east  was  taken  in  gutta-pereha  or 
piaster  of  Paris  of  the  whole  surface,  which  exhibited 
depressions  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  light-action, 
and  then  from  this  csst  an  electrotype  was  made  which 
could  be  printed  from  like  any  ordinary  surface  block. 

Omitting  the  successive  steps  in  the  history  of  photo- 
mechanical printing,  we  oome  now  to  the  latest  examples 
of  work  in  thiscUssas  exhibited  in  the  Albertype,  and 
the  oollographio  process  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird, 
and  Co.  A  grand  step  in  the  way  of  progress  was  pre- 
sented in  1869,  by  Herr  Joseph  Albert,  of  Munich,  whose 
invention  was  rewarded  a  year  later  by  the  Photographic 
Society's  MedaL  In  these  specimens  the  gradation  in 
tone  is  perfect,  and  we  know  that  an  immense  number  of 
impressions  may  be  printed  from  the  same  plate  without 
appreciable  loss  of  aelicacy.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is 
somewh)il  as  follows :— A  thick  glass  plate  is  levelled  and 
flooded  with  a  liberal  supply  of  ehromated  gelatine,  which 
when  set  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative ;  the  upper 
sarface  is  then  acted  upon  by  water  and  an  astringent  to 
give  at  once  a  printing  block.  By  the  judicious  use  of 
gum-resins  a  certain  quality  or  texture  Imown  as  **  stipple  '* 


is  imparted  to  the  suifaoe,  and  the  ink  applied  with  a  roller 
for  each  impression.  The  '*  Utrecht  Psalter'*  reprodnoed 
for  the  Paleographioil  Society,  ooins  in  the  national 
collections  (Nomismatical  Soctely^t  Th<Miison*s  **  China  ** 
(4  vols.),  and  Mundy's  **  New  Zealand  **  may  be  quoted 
as  examples  of  recent  work  executed  by  the  Enfldisn  firm 
already  mentioned ;  whilst  a  kindred  process,  the  Heliotjpe, 
has  served  to  iUustrate  Mr.  PhmsoU's  work,  *<C>iir 
Seamen ;  an  Appeal*' 

Woodburytyife.'^HKnnB  had  the  privilege  of  bringing 
the  first  specimens  of  wis  process  to  the  notice  of  the 
scientifio  world,  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the  Britudi 
Association,  1867,  I  Mt  great  interest  in  inspeeting  last 
week  some  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  the  Woodbury 

Srpcess,  and  for  a  certain  class  of  work  where  rapid  pro- 
uction  ii  imperative  the  results  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  Downev's  portraits  of  H.LBL  the  Shah  were  published 
by  thousands  within  a  week  <tf  the  negatives  beingtaken,  and 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  illustrations  in  the  **  Figaro 
Programme '^(weekly),  and  the  •*  London  Sketch  Book** 

Sonthly^,  attest  to  the  practical  success  of  the  process, 
e  details  are  now  so  weU-known  that  a  brief  description 
sufftces.  Mr.  Wood  bury  works  the  ehromated  geli^e  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hard  insoluble  film  on  develop- 
ment, which  he  terms  **  gelatine  reUef.**  With  itoB  a  plain 
block  of  type  metal  is  impressed  by  contact  under  enormous 
hydf  autic  pressure,  which,  singular  to  relate,  does  not  crush 
the  matrix.  The  mould  or  printing  block  thus  produced 
is  then  served  with  a  wa^m  gelatinous  ink,  the  paper  laid 
op  the  top,,  and  the  excess  of  pigment  squeesed  out,  which 
leaves  the  desired  impression,  requiring  only  to  be  fixed  in 
an  alum  bath. 

The  gelatine  relief  gives  admirable  oasts  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  fomr  a  pleasing  mode  of  reproducing  micro- 
scopic objects,  and  these  alw  were  ahown  at  Dundee,  but 
as  yet  little  practical  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the 
idea. 

In  conclusion,  I  niust  ask  your  indulgenoe  for  many 
shortcomings  in  thia  attempt  to  bring  a  very  large  subject 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  lecture,  and  I  beg  to  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn's  account*  for  a  oorroct  estimate 
of  the  artistic  importance  of  these  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion— ^the  joint  worts  of  chemistry  and  photography  to 
satisfy  one  of  the  wants  of  the  age. 


PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    PERBdANENT    PIGMENTS, 
WITH  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IS  AUTOTYPE 

TRANSFER. 

BT  J.  B.  8AWTXK.t 

To  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  we  are  indebted  for  the  inrentioii 
of  a  method  of  double  transfer,  doing  away  with  the  india- 
rubber  coated  paper,  and  which  went  a  very  Ions  way 
towards  making  the  process  simple  and  easily  wonmble. 
Hii  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  thai  if  two  imperrioua 
surfaces  are  pressed  into  contact,  and  the  air  entirely 
removed  from  between  them,  they  will  adhere,  by  virtue 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  without  the  necessity  of  nsiog 
any  cement  or  adhesive  material  at  alL  Here  we  have  a  dia- 
tioctly  new  principle,  which  Mr.  Johnson  applied  as  fol- 
lows:—Thepigmented  tissue  being  printed,  it  was  immersed 
in  water,  and  when  it  had  become  jost  limp  was  laid  down 
upon  a  pl*te  of  metal,  glass,  slate,  or  other  impervious 
body.  This  were  called  the  rigid  temporary  tupport  Hie 
air  and  water  were  pressed  from  between  these  (wo  sorfaoee 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  India-rubber  edge  fixed  into  wood, 
and  known  as  a  squeegee.  The  two  anrfaees  so  forced 
into  contact  were  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  placed  in  the  hot  water,  which,  di«olving  the  layer 
of  soluble  gelatine  immediately  In  cofitaei  with  the  paper, 
allowed  the  paper  to  be  stripped  away,  the  baek  of  the 
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pictoce  oonaeqnenily  expoMd,  and  the  oonditioiia  for 
■oooeaaful  deTdopmeiit  f oufiUed. 

The  problem  oi  how  to  produce  permanent  photographs 
with  ease  seemed  now  to  hare  received  a  satisfactory  sola- 
tipn.  The  operations  were  not  diffic^t,  tJ^ej  required  no 
coatlj  apparatus,  the  materials  employed  were  not  expen- 
ttTe.  Why,  then,  did  not  this  improvement  at  once  give 
rise  to  a  vast  deyelopiueot  in  the  direction  of  permanent 
photography  ?  ACr.  Johnson  had,  it  is  true,  patented  his 
mvention ;  but  it  had  been  practically  thrown  open  to  all 
comers — ^the  only  conditions  being  that  the  tissue  and 
material  used  should  be  purchased  of  the  company  formed 
to  prosecute  the  enterprise. 

In  Autotype  printing  the  standard  of  excellence  to  be 
attained  has  been  the  exquisite  though  fleeting  beauty  of 
a  silver  print.  These  productions  are  eminently  beautiful ; 
the  toning  with  compounds  of  the  precious  metals  gives  a 
variety  of  rich,  beautiful  colouring.  The  paper  upou 
which  the  photograph  is  printed  is  of  a  very  fine  quaUty, 
and  the  finished  picture  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  glaze 
and  finish.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  for  small  pictures, 
Autotypes  made  by  this  process  of  double  transfer  did  not 
present  that  delicacy  and  finish  which  would  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 

mth  large  work  the  reverse  was  the  case.  For  repro- 
ductions of  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  engravings 
(especially  of  a  large  size),  this  process  at  once  showed  its 
superiority ;  for  besides  the  value  attaching  to  these  pro- 
ductions by  reason  of  their  permanent  character,  there  was 
an  additional  element  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  they 
reproduced  not  only  the  colour  of  the  originals,  but  in 
many  cases  the  very  material  in  which  the  original  ^yas 
worked.  Thus  %h»  facsimile  of  a  drawing  in  red  chalk 
would  be  reproduced  in  a  tissue  having  red  chalk  for  its 
pigment,  ana  similarly  with  respect  to  other  colours. 

And  now  another  step  forward  was  made.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  prints  from  ordinary  negatives  appear 
reverHcd,  and  need  another  transfer  to  cause  them  to 
appear  in  their  correct  relation.  To  save  time  and 
trouble,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  reverse  the  nega- 
tives ;  and  in  copying  pictures,  works  of  art,  and  those 
objects  to  which  Autotype  printing  seemed  particularly 
to  lend  itself,  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
reversing-mirror. 

This  proceeding  re.iuced  the  number  of  operations  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  great  success  was  at  once  achieved  by 
those  who  adopted  this  method  of  producing  their 
negatives. 

Printiiig  from  reversed  negatives  is  known  as  the  opera- 
tion of  '* single  transfer,**  and  is  conducted  as  follows:— 
The  only  materials  required  are  the  pigmented  tissue  and 
a  paper  coated  with  insoluble  gelatine  known  as  *' single 
tranafer-paper.**  When  the  tissue  has  been  printed  under 
the  negative  it  is  immersed  in  cold  water,  together  with  a 
piece  of  single  transfer  -paper  rather  larger  than  itself.  These 
are  brought  into  contact  under  water,  lifted  out  together, 
laid  upon  a  slab  of  slate  or  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  and  pressed 
into  contact  with  the  squeegee ;  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  placed  in  wsrm  water.  The  soluble 
gelatine  at  the  back  of  the  picture  soon  begins  to  dissolve, 
releases  its  support  (the  pi^per),  which  is  stripped  off  and 
thrown  aside.  The  development  is  continued,  and  when 
complete  the  picture  is  rinsed  in  cold  water  aad  placed  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  which  indurates 
the  gelatine.  It  ii  then  rinsed  in  the  eold  water,  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  when  dry  is  ready  to  trim  and  mount. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  operation  just  described  cannot 
well  be  more  simple ;  and  for  small  pictures  it  was  found 
that  there  was  always  a  more  crisp  definition  and  sharp- 
ness of  line  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  transfer  from  a 
rigid  sor^e.  To  discover  why  this  ahonld  be  the  case 
was  the  next  problem. 

•  .  It  ooonrred  to  me  that  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the 
natore  of  the  rapport  upon  which  the  picture  was 


developed — namely,  the  transfer-paper.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  process  just  described  the  printed 
tissue  and  transfer-paper  were  put  into  contact  in  a  moist 
condition,  consequently  they  expanded  or  contracted 
together — ^there  was  no  strain  between  the  two  surfacQp ; 
but  if  a  limp  and  yielding  surface  like  wetted  tissue  is 
laid  upon  an  absolutely  rigid  support,  such  as  a  plate  of 
zinc  or  porcelaiiL  is  it  not  Ukely  that  there  will  be  a  strain 
set  up  between  the  two  surfaces  by  reason  of  the  Contrac- 
tion of  the  damp  tissue  as  it  partially  dries?  and  will  not 
this  be  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  impair  the  delicacy  and 
crisp  detail  of  small  photographs?  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
had  suggested  the  use  of  a  paper  coated  with  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  lac ;  but  dealing,  as  he  did,  mostly  with 
large  work,  he  did  not  insist  upon  its  value  as  a  yielding 
surface,  even  if  he  were  aware  of  the  fact.  Taking,  then, 
the  idea  that  the  superior  quality  of  pictures  produced  by 
the  single  transfer  process  from  reversed  ^negatives  was 
duo  to  the  soft  and  yielding  film  upon  which  they  were 
imposed  for  the  purposes  of  development,  I  endeavoured 
to  discover  if  some  such  basis  could  not  be  found  for 
prints  from  ordinary  negatives ;  the  material  to  be  per- 
fectly soft  and  yielding  when  wet,  to  receive  the  limp 
tissue  as  it  were  on  a  soft  couche  or  bed,  to  retain  it  per- 
fectly during  development,  and,  finally,  to  give  it  up  easily 
when  the  development  was  completed.  After  many  expe- 
riments and  repeated  failures,  £  at  last  hit  upon  a  comoi- 
nation  that,  after  a  very  long  practical  trial,  seems  to 
ansirer  perfectly:  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mani- 
pulated is  not  the  least  portion  of  its  merit. 

This  tissue,  which  I  have  named  "  flexible  support," 
and  for  which  I  liave  obtained  a  patent,  is  paper  treated 
first  with  a  coating  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  means 
of  chrome  alum ;  this,  when  dry,  is  coated  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  (at  a  higii  temperature)  lac  by  means 
of  borax  and  soda. 

The  coating  of  gelatine  forms  the  bed  or  couche  upon 
which  the  picture  is  held  during  development,  the  lac 
being  the  resisting  coating  which  enables  the  print  to 
leave  the  surface  when  finally  transferred. 

The  mode  of  proparinj^  the  flexible  support  is  this : — A 
solution  of  gelatine  is  made  of  variable  strength,  according  ' 
to  the  quality  of  surface  desired  in  the  finished  print :  for 
a  print  to  have  a  dead  or  matt  surface,  I  employ  about  a 
five  per  cent  solution,  for  a  more  highly  glazed  surface 
about  7^  per  cent.,  and  for  a  surface  about  equal  to  highly 
glazed  albumenized  paper  a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  Paper 
wound  upon  a  reel,  so  as  to  be  in  a  long  length,  is  coated 
upon  a  carbon- tissue-making  machine  with  these  solutions, 
and  when  dry  is  cut  into  sheets  and  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  many  tons  in  an  hydraulic  press.  The  solution  of  lac  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  button  or  bleached  lac  in 
five  quarts  of  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  four 
ounces  of  borax  aad  one  ounce  of-  soda :  this  is  put  into 
whao  is  called  a  digester,  and  heated  until  the  lac  is 
dissolved ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  when  cold  is 
ready  for  u  te.  Tne  gelatinized  paper  is  floated  upon  this 
solution  in  a  shallow  bath  or  tray,  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
then  finally  rolled  between  metal  plates  in  a  rolling-press ; 
each  sheet  is  rubbed  over  with  a  little  of  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  resin  in  turpentine,  and  adding  thereto  a  few 
grains  of  wax.  This  was  employed  by  Mr.  Johnson  to 
rub  over  his  rigid  support  to  prevent  final  adhesion,  and 
was,  L  believe,  used  by  Firling  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
carbon  printing.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  has  evaporated,  the 
''  flexib^  support"  is  ready  for  use. 

The  mode  of  using  is  extremely  simple:  after  the 
tissue  has  left  the  fnune,  it  is  plunsed  into  water  with  a 
piece  of  the  fiexible  support  a  little  Isrger  than  itself ;  the 
two  surfaees  are  brougnt  into  contact  under  water,  avoid- 
ing air-bubbles,  lifted  out  together,  and  hung  up  in  the 
air  for  a  period  which  may  vary  from  ten  minutes  to  one 
or  two  hours,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  operator 
iThe  adhering  sheets  are  then  plunged  into  warm  water 
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•04  tk^pt^fer  mm  whkk  tbe  tiiia^  inn  okade  p«eU  of- 
J!ke  pidtite'ls  MToloped^  and  wken  finiafaed  is  •tipped 
iaU>  oold  mtter,  theaoe  into  the  ^oni  bath,  and  afi^r 
riaaiiig  is  ready  lor  the  final  transfer. 

The  mateciai  upon  which  ^e  picture  finally  rests  is 
paper  coaled  with  gelatine  contaionig  aolphate  of  baryla 
as  an  emolsion  in  the  solution,  and  rendered  partially  14- 
aoluble  with  chrome  alum.  Pieces  of  this  paper  are  out  to 
the  proper  size,  and  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  tlie 
g^iidtt^ :  the  pietuve  to  be  transferred  is  placed  in  contact 
mnder  cold  water,  ike  two  are  lifted  out  toge^er,  hung  up  to 
diy,  and  when  diy  the  finished  picture  leaves  its  temporary 
sspport  with  the  greatest  e.ise. 

The  temporary  support  may  be  used  repeatedly,  by 
rubbing  it  oyer  with  a  tittle  of  the  repellent  solution  of 
resin  and  waiL  and  will  last  a  yery  long  time.  I  hope  to 
eonTiaee  jou  oy  practical  demonstration  that  the  process 
is  yeiy  simple,  very  eas^,  not  Uabie  to  failure,  and  that 
the  results  are  such  as  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
work  of  the  silyer  printer ;  whilst  Ui  I  can  conyince  you 
that  these  productions  are  ^*  things  of  beauty,"  I  can 
assure  you  they  will  be  ^  joys  for  eyer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PBINTBR  IN  AMERICA. 

xxn. 

Artistic  Toning. 
As  a  rule^  in  toning  the  prints,  the  following  will,  as  a 
general  thing,  answer  admirably :  '^  tone  the  prints  just  ss 
you  wish  them  to  be  when  done.''  Looking  oyer  a  journal 
one  day,  in  my  earliest  days  at  printing,  I  saw  an  article 
headed  **  Artistic  Toning,*'  and  upon  reading  it  I  learned 
■eyeral  things  about  toning,  and  one  little  (dause  was  the 
otae  aboye  quoted.  This  clause  seemed  to  me  to  be  yery 
important  to  the  young  printer,  and  I  wondered  at  the 
time  why  I  had  never  been  told  that,  and  I  immediately 
knew,  upon  reading  the  aboye  clause,  that  I  could  tone, 
and  BO  r  detemuuMl  to  tone  a  batch  of  prints  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  printer  did  not 
appear  after  he  went  to  dinner,  I  resolyed  to  do  the  toning 
myself  without  saying  a  word  to  tiie  employer  about  it. 
So  I  made  the  bath  as  I  had  seen  the  printer  make  it  a 
score  of  times  before,  warmed  it  slightly,  let  stand  a  few 
minutes,  ^nt,  washed,  and  acidified  the  prints,  washed 
again,  and  then  commenced  to  tone  them,  toning  three  at 
a  time,  and  ss  there  were  only  fifty  to  be  toned,  being  all 
that  had  been  printed  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the 
day  and  the  scarcity  of  the  negatiyes,  I  did  not  doubt  but 
what  1  could  tone  and  fix  them  all  without  help.  This 
was  the  first  batch  of  prints  that  I  eyer  had  the  complete 
management  of  the  toning  and  fixing  of,  and  I  determined 
to  let  Mr.  L.,  the  emoloyer,  and  Mr.  B.,  the  printer,  know 
that  I  could  tone.  With  anxious  eyes  I  watched  that 
first  batch  of  prints— *in  fact,  I  glared  at  them — and  when 
they  arriyed  at  that  stage  at  which  I  wished  them  to  be 
when  finished,  I  took  them  out  and  set  them  to  washing 
in  running  water.  When  my  next  batch  of  prints  wss 
almost  toned,  I  placed  in  the  bath  a  print  that  was  not 
tone^  and  compared  the  two,  upon  doing  which  I  found 
that  I  could  tone  maoh  better.  I  toned  them  all  finally, 
fixed,  and  set  to  washing.  When  through,  the  '^  boss  " 
happened  to  think  that  there  was  **  no  toner  upstairs  " 
(so  he  expressed  it,  as  I  afterwards  found  out),  and  he 
oame  rushing  up  where  I  was  to  tone  the  prints  before  it 
got  much  darker,  for  the  weather  was  lowering,  and  it  was 
getting  dark  pretty  fast.  I  told  him  that  I  had  toned,  and 
he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  inquired,  **  Are  any  of  them 
good  ?  "  a  question  which  I  did  not  think  yery  oomplimen* 
tary,  I  assure  you.  I  told  him  thsit  I  thought  q«ite  a 
number  of  them  were  good,  aai  when  iie,  -upon  looking 
at  them,  told  me  that  they  were  •«  yeiry  nke  ii^eed,'^  I  tth 
hi^geit  at  the  time  than  I  eyer  haye  since.  I  naked  tiie 
prmter,  Mr.  B.,  the  next  morning  how  the  prints  were 
toned,  and  he  said,  *^  Yery  well,  only  they  were  toned  a 


little  iiji#?»»;"  aad  upon  his  showing  ssie  what  h»  meitnt, 
[  determined,  as  a  natural  eontffequence,  to  4o  b^ternext 
tim^.  That  UkU»  elause  led  me  on,  in  time,  to  do  the 
toning  in  that  and  other  establishments,  and  more  for  the 
reaaon  of  showing  a  young  begioner  what  he  oan  do  by  a 
little  reading  of  how  another  beginner  did,  has  led  ma  to 
write  this  short  sketch  of  my  first  attempt  at  toning. 

From  the  aboye  you  see  that  the  idea  in  toning  is  to 
tone  the  prints  until  they  look  as  you  wish  them  to  when 
finished,  and  that  toning,  in  one  respect,  is  not  a  question 
of  time,  as  fixing  is,  for  you  remember  that  the  printer, 
when  he  fixes  his  prints,  makes  up  his  solution  of  a  certain 
strength,  which  he  makes  sure  of  by  tasting,  and  then  he 
times  them,  and  lets  them  remain  in  the  bath  so  many 
minutes.  Now  the  toner,  who  takes  fiye  minutes  or  so  to 
tone  a  batch  of  prints,  would  giye  the  impression  to  the 
beginner  that  it  was  a  question  of  so  many  minutes,  as  it 
is  in  iixing  prints,  consequently  I  haye  here  taken  speeial 
pains  to  contradict  this  erroneous  thought,  so  as  to  preyent 
the  noyice  from  beginning  wrongly,  as  he  would  be  iq>t 
to  do  if  he  was  in  a  place  where  the  printer  or  printers 
would  not  take  any  psins  to  show  him,  but  would  ne  con- 
stantly on  tiie  hurry  to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now,  since  you  are  to  tone  the  prints  as  you  wisfc  them 
to  look  when  finished,  let  us  see  if  you  haye  the  right  idea 
in  your  mind  as  to  how  they  should  look  when  toned. 

Xou  should  not  wish  to  haye  them  what  may  be  called 
'<  red  tones"— i.6.,  to  haye  the  background,  draperies,' hair, 
and  the  face  as  red  as  a  brick,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  near 
it  You  should  not  tone  them  so  that  the  draperies  and 
shadows  look  bine.  Rule:— You  should  tone  until  the 
face  is  slightly  blue,  and  then  the  prints  should  be  taken 
out,  eyen  if  the  rest  oi  the  printed  paper  is  quite  red. 
With  some  baths^especially  such  ones  as  the  **  acetate  of 
soda,"  and  the  bath  described  last  in  the  preceding  chapter 
— this  can  be  done  yery  easily  and  successfully ;  but  there 
are  some  baths,  as  the  citric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  &c., 
that  this  treatment  cannot  be  used  so  well,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  *^ citric  acid  toning  bath"  the  shadows  also  will  haye 
to  be  regarded,  else  the  whole  print  will  be  as  red  as  a  brick. 

But  a  tittle  experience  in  toning  with  any  one  bath  will 
ffiye  you  an  idea  as  to  how  far  you  should  tone  before  you 
discontinue  the  operation  and  set  the  prints  to  wsshing. 
You  may  say  that  which  I  haye  just  written  wiU  confiict 
with  the  rule  giyen  aboye,  but  it  does  not ;  for  the  only 
difference  is  this :  with  one  bath  you  can  tone  full  strong, 
and  with  another  one,  when  the  proper  state  has  arrived, 
the  prints  should  immediately  be  removed,  and  should  not 
be  abowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  until  the  tone  has  reached 
the  more  decided  stage.  In  baths  containing  either  the 
acetate  or  the  chloride  of  sodium,  or  both,  in  their  com- 
position, the  aboye  rule  should  be  strictly  carried  out. 
The  beginner  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  he  should 
endeayour  to  tone  eyen.  By  toning  eyen  I  mean,  to  tone 
allprints  of  the  same  person  alike. 

Some  of  my  readers  might  say  it  means  to  tone  the 
whole  batch  of  prints  to  the  same  tone  or  tint.  Now  I 
suppose  that  thu  could  be  followed  out,  but  would  it  be 
caUed  "  artistic  toning "  to  tone  blondes,  blondines,  and 
brunettes  all  the  same  tint,  and  make  the  light  hair  in  one 
print  red  when  it  is  is  not,  black  hair  in  another  one  red, 
and  red  hair  black,  &c.  ?  You  may  say  that  red  hair  takes 
black,  which  it  surely  does,  but  if  it  ties  in  the  power  of 
the  tpner  to  tone  the  hair  red,  at  least  a  tittle  so,  should 
he  not  do  soV  Another  person  may  have  black  hair: 
should  not  the  toner  get  a  good  daric-brown  tone  on  the 
print,  so  as  to  make  the  hair  look  black  fwhich  it  will  do 
when  the  print  is  dry),  and  thus  make  tne  print  more  in 
keeping  with  the  original  ?  Should  not  a  blonde  haye  her 
hair  lo^  light  in  tone,  and  neither  red  nor  brown,  but 
abosit  aomevhere  kali»way  between?  The  negatiyes  of 
the  last  •mentioned  class  of  subjects  are  generally  so  made 
that  when  you  tone  the  face  as  per  rule  ^yen  above,  the 
)hair  will  be  all  right.    So  it  is  generally  imb^Utt  the 
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majority  of  eases,  the  ydiow  and  red  hair  bein^if  ezcep- 
tioDS.  Of  coarse,  jon  cannot  obtain,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
vilK  to,  yeUow'  tones  for  the  hair ;  bat  if  sach  hair  is  taken 
nicely  in  the  negative  it  will  very  often  come  round  to  the 
ri^^t  tint  in  the  print,  without  making  the  rest  of  the 
-pri^t  appear  at  all  yellow-,  but  of  a  light-brown  tint. 
While  writing  this  I  ha^e  in  my  han4  such  a  print, 
witeceia  the  hair  is  of  a  faint  yellow  tint,  and  the  draperies, 
bw^Kgroimd,  &c.,  are  of  a  rich  brown  tone.  I  haye  obtained 
many  %\wk  tones  as  this  one  by  the  use  of  the  **  citric 
acid  toning  bath."  £xpellent  tones  for  the  red  hair,  with 
dear  high- lights  and  half -tints  in  the  face,  are  easily 
obtained  with  a  bath  containing  chloride  of  sodium  in  its 
composition.  The  young  beginner  might  obtain  a  few 
ideas  by  the  close  perusal  of  the  preceding  chapter  about 
toning- baths. 

^Tou  might  say  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  toner  to 
tooe  bis  prints  in  the  style  spoken  of  above,  and  also  that 
he  eatiAOt  tell  when  the  hair  should  be  a  4ecided  red, 
blade,  or  medium,  on  account  of  his  never  having  seen  the 
ortginaL  For  this  reason  it  is  advised  by  some  photo- 
graphers that  the  operator  should  do  the  toning,  as  he 
knows  more  about  the  *^  style  of  beauty"  than  the  printer, 
who  never  sees  the  original  As  far  as  lies  in  the  printer^s 
power  he  should  tone  the  prints  as  near  as  he  can  to  their 
proper  colour,  and  his  guide  should  be  the  original.  A 
Udy  who  wa3  the  possessor  of  *'  lovely  (?)  auburn  hair," 
onc^  said  to  a  photographer,  ^'  Why,  you  have  made  my 
Jhair  jet  black,  wheil  it  was  auburn  I"  ^*  Yes,  said  a  friend, 
*'  they  have  made  your  lovely  hair  black,  sure  enough !" 
Red  hair  was  the  fashion  at  that  time.  1  know  of  many 
fint-class  photographers  that  dislike  the  red  tones  for 
the  reason,  as  I  have  heard  them  say,  that  **  they  are  not 
artistic." 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  first-class 
photographers  about  the  proper  kind  of  tones  to  be 
obteiaed,  as  many  of  us  are  aware.  I  myself  have  always 
admired  the  German  portrait  stereographs,  the  tones  of 
maay  of  which,  X  think,  are  perfect.  It  is  not  onlv  in  the 
portrait  work,  that  this  toning  is  to  be  so  observed,  but  it 
flhaald  be  more  so  in  landscapes,  marine  views,  &c.  Always 
tone  them  more  than  what  you  would  portraits,  as  red 
tOBbes  on  views  are  abominab]!e,  and  then  by  toning  them  a 
rich  brown  the  finished  print  will  look  as  the  views  do  in 
nature,  and  trees,  rocky  bluffs,  fences,  wood-piles,  water, 
lofs  in  water,  reflections  in  the  water,  steamers,  &c.,  will 
all  be  delineated  in  the  print  with  wonderful  fidelity. 

Weak  prints  should  be  toned  in  a  very  weak  toning 
baUi,  tA  when  tdie  bath  is  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  face 
up  in  the  solution.  Intense  or  hard  prints  should  be 
toned  quite  quickly  in  a  strong  bath,  and  face  down  in  the 
■oiotion.  Prints  face  up  in  the  toning  bath  tone  slower 
than  when  face  down.  Weak  prints,  in  all  solutions, 
■lioald  be  subjected  to  mild  treatment.  A  black  tone  is 
obtained  by  toning  full  strong  in  almost  any  bath  if  it 
containa  a  trace  of  xshioride  of  lime.  A  chocolate  tone  is 
obtained  by  toning  a  tittle  longer  than  what  you  would 
for  a  red  tone,  in  almost  any  baSi  except  the  chloride  oi 
Ikne  bath,  and  some  times  it  can  be  obtained  in  this  bath 
in  a  greater  or  lass  deg]5Be,  according  to  the  qusjity  of  the 
ttetttives.  A  decided  broiwa  tone  is  obtained  by  toning  a 
iiiSs  louger  than  what  yon  would  do  to  obtain  a  chocolate 
40110;  1^  obtain  a'  pncple  tone  you  should  tone  between 
A>elMc<dBt8  and  a  brown  until  the  print  commences  to 
•«how  the  least  possible  signs  of  this  tone,  then  take  it  from 
th»  bath  and  fix  and  wash,  and  when  it  is  finally  all 
teished  it  will  be  pnrplish  in  tint.  The  ^*  sal  soda  Vath  " 
is  excellent  for  these  kind  of  tones,  and  they  are  quite  easy 
to  obtain,  especially  if  the  prints  are  strong,  bold,  and 
possess  good  toning  qualities.  A  **  nitrate  of  uranium 
bath  "  is  also  excellent.  A  blue  tone  is  obtained  by  almost 
lay  bath,  but  ^  good,  clear,  and  j^retty  blue  is  a  Httle 
liarder  to  obtain, '  unless  the  negatives  from  which  the 
prlnta  were  prihted  lire  excellent  ones,  oontainiiig  good 


toning  qualities.    The  <*  bicarbonate  of  soda  "  is  an  excel- 
lent bath  to  obtain  rich  blue  tones. 

All  of  the  above  tones  are  obtained  more  by  removing  a 
print  at  certain  stages  of  the  toning  from  the  solution  than 
by  any  particular  bath,  although  some  baths  may  be  better 
than  others  for  producing  particular  tones.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure,  however,  simply  a  matter  of  taste  and  experience. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OP  COLLODION  FILMS. 

BT  K.  s.  a&xpoa.* 
If  a  film  of  collodion  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  a  very 
clean  glass  plate,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  fflass,  after 
drying,  in  tbe  form  of  a  very  thin  transparent  Meet  which 
can  be  placed  in  a  frame.  This  membrane,  with  its  polished 
surface,  reflects  light  in  the  same  way  as  glass ;  it  polarises 
light  both  by  reflection  and  transmission.  The  maximum 
angle  of  polarisation  is  33^35  ^  reckoned  from  the  surface, 
or  55^5' normal.  From  this  we  deduce  that,  according 
to  the  law  of  Brewster,  cQllodion  has  an  index  of  refraction, 
71=1, 5108-1,  which  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  crown 
glass. 

It  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  this  index,  and  by 
observing  the  displacement  of  the  franges  of  interference 
produced  by  a  membrane  of  this  kind,  to  calculate  the 
thickness  thereof.  The  fims  experimented  npon  were  thns 
found  to  have  a  thickness  less  than  *  01  of  a  millimetre, 
the  numbers  varying  from  *0081  to  *0088. 

Through  this  extremely  thin  screen  the  membrane  of 
collodion  allows  a  large  proportion  of  radiating  heat  to 
pass.  Taking  as  the  sources  of  heat,  sometimes  the  flame 
of  a  moderator  lamp,  sometimes  that  of  a  candle  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  metallic  reflector,  and  maintained  at  a  constant 
height,  it  was  found  that  the  membrane  allowed  091  of  the 
luminous  heat  to  pass.  When  a  blackened  can  of  boiling 
water  was  taken  as  the  sourc*,  then  the  proportion  of  heat 
which  was  transmitted  was  not  mor^  th^n  070.  li  the  can 
were  maintained  at  a  teihperatnre  of  50^  C.,  only  0*50  of  the 
heat  passed,  and  this  amount  did  not  sensibly  decrease 
when  the  temperature  of  the  Source  was  20  degrees  less. 
When  two  films  of  collodion  were  placed  in  the  track  of  the 
heat  emanating  from  a  can  heated  to  100*0.,  the  amount 
of  heat  transmitted  was  0,583;  thefirst  transmitted  0*70  of  the 
heat,  and  the  second  film  allowed  0  80  of  the  heat  which 
traversed  the  first  screen  to  pass  through  it. 

It  is  possible  to  form  polarisers  by  means  of  collodion 
films.  They  may  serve  both  for  light  and  for  heat  At 
the  same  time  it  must  only  be  employed  with  precaution 
with  solar  light,  for  the  films  are  apt  to  break  when  sub- 
mitted to  an  excess  of  tension.  The  polarisers  are  formed  by 
cementing  collodion  films  npon  tiny  plates  of  sine,  cut  in 
the  form  of  frames,  superposing.and  inclining  the  sheets  of 
collodion  at  an  angle  ot  30^35'  upon  the  airection  of  the 
rays.  They  have  a  transparency  much  superior  to  mica, 
which  is  usually  employ ea  in  researches  lipcn  heat.  If  the 
polarisers  are  more  fragile  than  those  made  from  mica,  they 
are,  on  the  ojbher  han^  more  easily  repaired. 

If  two  instruments,  each  competed  of  six  films,  are  placed 
to  intercept  the  heat  rays,  it  Will  be  found fhat  those  crossed, 
in  which  the  planes  of  incidence  are  perpendicular,  only 
allow  0*66  part  of  the  heat  transhiitted  by  the  parallel 
instruments  to  go  through*  By  placing  nine  films  before  a 
NicoPs  prism,  and  noting  the  deviations  of  the  galvano- 
meter when  the  principal  section  of  the  prism  is  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  nlms,  it  is 
found  that  t^e  polarised  heat  oomptms  0*6  to  0^7  of  the 
pencil  transmitted*  .   •  ^ 

The  faciltty  w5t)|L  ifhioli  anybody  may  ooDstrnot  polar- 
ising instruments,  4^4  t^e  superiority  of  these  in  some 
respects  over  thQ$p  of  mica,  will,  the  author  thinks,  justify 
their  employment  in  heat  investigation. 
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POISONING  BY  BICHROMATES. 

We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  poisonous 
action  of  salts  of  chromic  acid,  whether  taken  internally 
or  absorbed  through  the  skin.  A  recent  case  described  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  by  Mr.  Louis  Lewis,  M.R.C.S., 
again  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  caution  in  relation 
to  the  toxical  qualities  of  a  substance  now  familiarly  used 
in  photography.  In  the  case  in  question  an  operator 
mistook  we  yeUow-looking  solution  for  pale  ale,  and  took 
a  good  draught  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  For- 
tOiiately,  medical  aid  vas  speedily  obtained,  and  by  the 
prompt  administration  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  tiU  vomiting 
and  purgation  had  been  induced,  and  subsequent  exhibition 
of  ouve  oil,  the  patient  recovered,  remaining,  however, 
very  weak  for  some  time,  the  stomach  tolerating  the 
bUndest  food  only. 

It  may  be  useful  and  interesting  here  to  repeat  some 
details  we  gave  in  our  volume  on  printing  in  pigments,  on 
the  poisonous  action  of  bichromates  generally.  Most  of 
our  readers  know  that,  taken  internally,  they  are  active 
poisons;  but,  fortunately,  up  to  the  present  time,  few 
cases  appear  to  have  occurred,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
been  putced  on  record.  Dr.  Cloet,  who  made  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  health  of  the  people 
engsg«d  in  a  bichromate  manufactory,  states  that,  tiJcen 
internally,  it  is  not  poisonous  In  such  minute  doses  as 
cyanide  of  potassium,  about  fifteen  grains  being  necessary 
to  cause  death  in  a  healthy  adult  person;  but  it  is  in 
ooming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  or  with  a 
sUght  abra«on  of  the  skin,  that  its  most  injurious  action 
is  foond^obstinate  and  dangerous  ulcerations,  issuing 
occasionally  in  complete  destruction  of  the  part,  ensuing. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  used  with  care,  no  danger 
whatever  need  be  apprehended,  as  it  is  quite  innocuous  on 
the  skin  when  there  is  no  abrasion ;  no  absorption  of  the 
poison  taking  place,  except  by  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
through  a  wound  of  some  kind.  The  important  point  for 
photographers  to  observe  is,  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
Diohromate  where  there  is  any  scratch  or  lesion  of  the 
skin,  and  to  avoid  contact  with  the  eyes  or  nostrils 
with  fingers  which  have  recently  touched  the  chromic 
salt    Dr.  Cloet  says : — 

This  lalt  (bichromate  of  potash),  in  imall  doses— say  a  few 
grsins— acts  as  a  porgativa ;  if  in  larger  dofes — lay  fifteen  ^ini 
•»it  aeti  ss  a  poiMO.  A  workman  in  a  factory  pat  somo  bichro- 
mate into  a  oarrel  of  eider,  by  way  of  joke.  The  cider  was 
roadored  dark  in  eoloor,  bat  still  the  other  workmen  drank  of  it, 
and  were  all  affaeted  with  severe  colic  and  diarriiOM.  Diaease  of 
the  nostril  has  been  produced  by  Workmen  who,  having  stained 
their  fingen  with  the  aalt,  have  pat  them  into  the  noatru. 

In  tnisfonning  neatral  chromate  of  potasia  into  ' 


by  means  of  acid,  the  vapqor  arising  carries  with  it  an  infinity  of 
polveralent  molecoles  of  the  product,  which  spread  through  the 
workshop.  This  cloud  of  particles  is  eaaly  visible  in  a  ray  of 
sunlight.  The  molecoles  inspired  give  a  bitter  and  very  disagree- 
able taste  to  the  palate ;  bat  as  profose  salivation  is  the  resal^  the 
chromate  is  thrown  off  in  the  saliva,  and  has  not  time  to  infiict 
any  permanent  injory.  If,  however,  respiration  be  made  through 
the  nose,  the  molecules  are  dissolved  in  the  layer  of  secretian 
which  lies  on  the  membrane,  creating  a  violent  pricking,  suffusion 
of  tears,  and  irresistible  sneezing.  In  time,  the  membrane  begins 
to  be  thrown  off,  and  portions  of  it  are  carried  into  the  handker- 
chief used  in  blowing  the  nose.  This  process,  when  once  atarted* 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  after  a  period '  of  six  or  ei^ht  days  Uie 
septum  becomes  thin,  permeated  with  openings,  and  is  nltimately 
detached  altogether.    Bnuff-takeis  escape  this  eviL 

On  the  skin,  in  its  normal  state,  and  intact,  the  bichromate 
exercises  no  baleful  infiuence ;  the  hand  may,  in  fact,  be  plunged 
into  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  'salt  without  fear ;  the 
hand  may  also  be  covered  with  the  salt  for  an  entire  day  witiiout 
any  observed  effect ;  but  if  the  skin  is  torn  or  abradeo,  however 
triflingly—by  the  prick  of  a  pin,  for  example— a  sharp  pain  ia 
felt  on  contact  of  tne  salt,  and  if  it  be  left  in  contact  with  the 
wound,  the  caustic  character  of  the  salt  is  brou^t  oat  intensely, 
the  cutaneous  tissne  is  decomposed,  and  violent  inflammation  ia 
established.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  intense  pain, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  cold  is  severe.  Ihe  action  ot  the 
salt  does  not  cease  until  the  cauterisation  has  penetrated  to  the 
bone. 

When  the  skin  is  abraded,  and  the  bichromate  has  produced 
ulceration,  the  best  treatment  is  to  wash  the  part  thorooghly  with 
a  feebly  alkaline  water;  then,  if  inflammatory  action  fdlows,  to 
poultice,  and  afterwaids  freely  apply  subacetate  ol  lead  in 
solution. 

Dr.  Taylor  recommends,  for  cases  where  the  poison  has 
been  taken  mtemaUy,  emetics  and  carbonate  ot  magnesia 
or  chalk,  mixed  with  water  into  the  consistency  of  cream. 


A  NON-INVERTED  IMAGE  WHILST  FOCUSSING. 

The  old  proverb  says  that  use  is  second  nature ;  bnt  there 
are  some  things  to  which  it  is  possible  to  become  perf  ectl  j 
accustomed  without  ever  feeling  them  natural  or  pleasant^ 
One  of  these  is  the  inverted  image  of  the  sitter  seen  on  the 
ground  glass  whilst  focussing.  The  portraitist  becomes 
familiar  with  it,  and  regards  it  as  inevitable;  to  the 
discomfort  he  may  become  reconciled,  but  he  is  scarcely 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  image  turned  upside 
down  limits  his  opportunity  of  estimating  the  pictorial 
effect  of  a  multitnae  of  details,  which  may  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  final  result.  Mr.  Joseph  Byrne,  an 
ingenious  photographer  at  Margate,  has  not  only  felt  the 
trouble,  discomfort,  and  other  disadvanta^  involved,  but 
haS' provided  a  remedy.  The  **  Rectoptrion,'*  as  he  desig- 
nates his  invention,  u  a  mirror  of  poliahed  ^ver,  with 
framework  to  attach  it  to  the  back  of  the  camera  and 
adjust  it  to  any  required  position  in  relation  to  the  gioond 
glass,  the  image  thrown  npon  whioh  is  received  in  a  non- 
inverted  position  on  the  Rectoptrion.  The  effect  ia 
surprisingly  pleasant  and  charming :  on  the  perfectly- 
refiecting  surface  is  seen  the  upright  image,  apparentlv 
more  brilliant  than  it  is  on  the  grcmnd  glass ;  ana  as  it  is 
laid  flat  before  the  eyes,  it  aCoras  the  ntmoat  fsdli^  for 
examining  the  image  with  a  minnteness  impomble  belore, 
and  with  a  degree  of  comfort  scarcely  to  be  imeginiHi, 
The  sharpness  of  every  object  in  the  ptctore  becomes  aaay 
to  examine,  and  the  oompodtioQ  and  arfmngemeot  are  au 
clearly  pla<»d  before  the  eyes,  as  in  an  orounai^  piotnre, 
materially  conducing   to  the  prodnetion  of   higher  art 

?[tudities,    as   well  as  secorinff  a  comfort  and  ease   ia 
ocussing  hitherto  unknown.    Mr.  G.  £•  Elliott  ia  agent 
for  Mr.  Byrne'a  clever  invention. 

THE  •*  HARROGATE  REST.*' 
Tib  head-rest  has  been,  from  the  earliest  days  of  photo- 
graphio  portraiture,  regarded  by  the  pabUo  aa  an  inatnunent 
of  torture  *  not  simp^  a  terror  to  moving  sittors,  and  * 
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praue  to  those  who  sit  well,  bat  an  engine  of  oppression   continuous  reading,  whilst  it  will  aid  in  rendering  agreeable 
whichthe  malignant  photographer  applied  with  Procrustean  [many  a  ffiativatM  giior^  cTheure,    The  photographs  are  for 


uniformity  to  all  his  victims,  protest  and  entreaty  being 
alike  impotent  in  securing  immunity  from  its  iron  grip. 
'*  Please  donot  screw  me  upl'*  **I  can  sit  still  without 
that  iron  thing  I^'  '*It  was  that  vioe  which  held  my  head 
caused  me  to  move !  *'  and  a  score  of  similar  protests  and 
remarks  are  familiar  to  the  portndtist,  who  has,  however, 
generally  been  quite  satisfied  that  the  use  of  the  rest  was 
imperative  to  prevent  moving.  But  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  the  head-rest  has  been,  for  many  years,  more 
or  less  an  instrument  of  torture ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  has 
often  becm  destructive  of  ease  and  grace  in  position,  and  a 
foe  to  happv  natural  expression,  as  well  as  a  bugbear  to 
sitters.  The  old  stiff  unyielding  rod  of  iron  too  often 
rendered  it  necessary  to  place  the  sitter  to  suit  the  rest, 
rather  than  to  bring  the  means  of  rest  and  support  to  the 
natural  position  of  the  sitter.  The  true  theory  of  the  rest 
is  suggested  by  its  name.  An  easy,  natural,  graceful 
position  having  been  secured,  a, support  or  '^rest"  is 
required  just  at  that  part  of  the  head  or  body  which 
will  give  comfort  and  steadiness.  To  meet  every  position 
of  the  sitter,  the  utmost  pliability  in  the  rest  is  necessary ; 
and  this  most  be  secured  without  loss  of  firmness  and 
rigidity,  and  without  unnecessary  complication.  All  the 
changes  of  position  should  be  easily  made,  but  absolutely 
firm  support  must  at  the  same  time  be  secured. 

Considerable  improvement  in  such  rests  has  of  late 
years  been  made ;  but  the  *<  Harrogate  Rest,*'  in  its  present 
nerfected  form,  which  has  been  submitted  to  our  attention 
by  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  seems  to  approach 
nearest  to  perfection',  having  regard  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  sitter  and  the  photographer,  which  we  have 
seen.  It  is  firm  and  rigid  without  being  cumbersome, 
and  possesses  the  utmost  pliability  and  adaptability  to 
every  position  of  the  model,  standing  or  sitting,  without 
being  at  all  complex.  Every  change  of  position  is  easily 
made  and  as  easi^  and  firmly  secured,  head  and  body  each 
receiving  comfortable  support,  not  constraint,  in  almost 
any  position  of  standing  or  sitting.  A  curved  slot  in  the 
main  pillar  permits  a  lateral  movement  of  the  rest  without 
disturbing  the  base,  and  also  permits  the  rest  to  be  thrown 
ont  of  the  upright,  to  accommodate  leaning  or  stooping 
figures,  occasionaUy  required  in  groups  and  pictorial 
photography.  In  short,  the  rest,  being  once  placed  in  a 
moderately  suitable  position  beside  the  sitter,  will  not 
require  t3  be  moved  about  to  accommodate  slight  changes 
in  position ;  but,  after  the  model  ia  satisfactorily  posed, 
the  several  portions  of  the  rest  can  be  quietly  brought 
into  contact,  and  firmly  fixed,  without  the  slightest  cQs- 
comfort  to  the  sitter,  to  whom  it  will  be  really  a  stay  and 
comfort,  rather  than  the  irritating  source  of  constraint  so 
often,  and  not  unjustly,  objurgated. 


TREASURE  SPOTS  OP  THE  WORLD :  A  Selection 
of  the  Chief  Beauties  and  ponders  of  Nature  and  Art. 
Edited  by  Walter  B.  Woodbury.  Containing  Twenty- 
eight  Splendid  Photographs.    (London :  Ward,  Lock, 


and  Tyler.) 

dsomeiv  g 
Mr.  Woodbury's  chief  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  bring 


In  the  handsomely  got   up    quarto  volume  before  us 


together  in  one  volume  a  score  and  a  half  of  pretty  photo- 
graphs of  beautiful  or  interesting  places,  and  so  form  a 
useful  gift  book.  There  is  no  connection  or  sequence  in 
either  text  ot  illustratioml.  A  **  Street  in  Cairo  *'  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  **  River  Scene  in  Java,**  that  by  an  Interior  of 
a  Mosque  in  Cordova,  and  so  on ;  the  short  detached 
descriptive  chapters  by  different  pens  being  also  without 
connection. or  sequence.  But  tnis  somewhat  desultory 
ohaneter  is  really  an  element  of  value  in  a  book  intended 
for  the  drawing  room  table,  aa  it  makes  no  demand  on 


the  most  part  good  ones,  well  printed  by  the  photo-relief 
process;  and  the  brief  chapters  attached  give  generally 
sufficient  details  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pictures. 

FUNNY  FOLKS :  A  Weekly  Budget  of  Funny  Pictures, 
Funny  Notes,  Funny  Jokes,  Fuuny  Stories.  Nos.  1  to 
20.  (London :  James  Henderson.) 
1'his  successful,  idthough  comparatively  new,  competi- 
tor for  the  smiles  of  the  public  claims  notice  in  a  photo- 
graphic journal  on  the  double  ground  that  photognphy 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  numerous  very  fine  illus- 
trations, and  the  comic  aspects  of  photography  are  fie* 
quently  made  subject  of  good-humoured  fun  in  t^e  new 
journal.  We  strongly  commend  it  to  our  readers  aa  one  , 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  yet  issued  of  the  mirth-compelling 
weeklies.  Here  is  an  extract  which  will  amuse  our 
readers : — 

«Thb  Whistling  Photo. 

"  Bat  the  month's  whistUn^.    Yoa  oaa  almost  hoar  it !" 
So  every  one  tayi  when  I  ahow  them  Matt  Jonea'a  phofcog:niph. 
And  the  thing's  so  droll  they  oaa't  help  laughing  over  it,  and  want- 
ing to  know  how  it  came  about.    So  X  may  as  well  set  down  the 
stoxy,  onoo  for  all. 

It  was  a  hot  July  day,  and  oar  village  was  bakhig  in  the  son. 
The  heat  made  us  all  lazy  and  doasy,  and  on  the  look  oat  for  anything 
that  might  happen ;  when  all  of  a  sadden  the  whole  place  was  woke 
up. 
7her0  toot  a  htarB$  on  ths  Green  ! 

We  coaldn't  believe  oar  eyes.  Nobody  was  dead.  There  hadn't 
been  a  funeral  thereabouts  for  six  months.  What  dykl  it  mean? 
Nobody  had  an  idea.  Bat  there  was  the  hearse.  No  mistake  abnat 
it.  And  what  made  it  the  more  sornrising  was  that  the  horse  in  the 
shafts  was  white,  with  spots  like  wiuers  all  over  it — ^not  what  under- 
takers mostlv  like. 

Ton  may  be  sore  we  flocked  oat  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  a 
white-faced  man  ia  a  black  cloak,  who  was  fitting  the  nose-oag  on, 
looked  up,  bright  and  smilinp^,  as  we  gathered  about  him. 
**  8o  it's  drawed  yoa,  has  it  P"  he  said,  quite  pleasantly. 
(•  What  d'ye  mean  by  '  drawed  us '  P  "  demanded  the  landlord  of 
onr  inn — ^the  Blae  Boy  and  Spud. 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  the  pale  man,  throwing  off  the  black  cloak. 
"  I'm  an  artist,  I  am,  aod  I've  got  to  draw  vaj  customers  before  I 
photograph  'em.  Now  there's  nothing  fetches  'em  ont  like  this 
travelling  convenience  " — ^pointing  to  the  hearse.  "  Whenever  they 
see  it  in  any  village,  they're  sure  something's  up;  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  weakness  o'  human  natar'  to  take  an  interest  in  seeix^  friends 
and  relatives  buried  off  and  got  out  of  the  way,  I'm  never  long  in 
getting  round  me  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  assembly  lilM  that 
to  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  subnutting  specimens  of  my  art. 
'  Alf-a-crown— shilling — sixpence.' ' 

He  had  token  from  under  his  doak,  as  he  was  speaking,  small 
photographs  in  cases,  and  now  handed  them  round.  Then  hs  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  door  of  the  hearse,  and  to  drag  therefrom  a 
camera,  the  stand  for  it,  and  a  number  of  articles  uselol  in  his  art. 
"  Handy,  yon  see,"  he  remarked,  still  in  reference  to  Uie  hearse, 
"  to  carrv  things  in,  as  well  as  to  attract  with,  and  the  best  thiog  in 
the  world  for  a  dark  room — ^the  original  one,  in  fact." 

Talking  on,  he  had  by  this  time  rigged  up  his  camera,  brought 
out  the  little  box  with  the  prepared  plates  in  it,  and  was  ready  for  a 
customer.  We  were  taken  with  the  humour  of  the  man,  but  a^  a 
little  sh^.  But  out  comes  Matt  Jones  from  the  Blue  Boy,  striding 
lUong  with  that  vicious  ball-terrier  of  his  at  his  heels. 
**  I'm  on,  man^"  says  he — **  Are  away !" 

<<  Certainly,  str^  certainly,"  says  the  pale  man,  looking  about 
with  an  air  ox  busmeas ; ''  take  the  camp-stool,  sir,  and  sit  here— just 
here ;  thaf  U  do.    Steady !" 

He  laid  his  hands  on  Jones's  big  hroad  shoulders  to  get  him 
into  position,  and  as  he  did  so  an  ominous  g^iri  from  the  bull- 
terrier  was  audible. 
«  Lie  down,  Growler !"  cried  Jones,  and  the  ^wl  subsided. 
The  aztist  retreated  to  the  camera,  made  his  preparations,  and 
was  ready  to  begin.    His  head  disappeared  under  ue  black  doth. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  reappearing,  and  throwing  himself  into  an 
attitude,  *' please  to  fix  your  eyes  on  this  point ~so—>that's  it — a 
little  more  straighter— thaf  s  it.  Now,  perfectly  still,  please,  till  I 
teUvou." 

The  expression  which  at  that  moment  oame  into  Jones's  £ioe  mm  ' 
carious  to  behold.  He  was  afraid  to  move  his  head,  but  even 
without  doing  so  he  could  perceive  a  suggestive  movement  on  the 
part  of  Ghrowler.  He  saw  tnat  treaoherous  beast,  who  soemed  from 
the  first  to  have  taken  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  artist,  stealthily 
advancing  toward  the  thrust-back  calf  of  that  individual,  who 
stood  watch  in  hand.    It  was  a  oriUoal  moment.    Jones  didn't  like 
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[Apbi]^  so,  19195. 


is  tpott  tilt  efanee  of  »  good  likeneai  by  cslliBg  out  *'  Down, 
Qrowler  1"  and  far  the  ume  reMon  h*  dida*t  p«ire  to  let  the  boMt 
^  on  to  the  tempting  calf .     Aompromioe  luggetfted  tteelf.    He 

$give  a  low  wbistl'',  without  rnoviaz  his  lips,  as  he  believed,  ^iud  the 
og  hesitated;  he  ventured  on  a  loader,  and  toe  brute  glired  at 
him  ;  a  louder  yet,  and  he  slunk  back. 
*But  the  artist  had  seen  the  lips  twist. 
<  Confonnd  it,  air  V*  he  cried  oat,  raising  his  arms  in  a  pusion, 

yonr  whistllng^ll  spoil  all,  y</a  " 

A  yell  ended  the  sentence.  Growler  had  spoilt  ft  Believiog  that 
an  assault  on  his  master  was  meditated,  he  had  darted  f orwaitl  and 
taud  hit  teeth  in  the  plau|^t  part  of  the  tempting  calf.  Down 
vep^  the  artist,  dow«  oaoie  the  camera,  forwara  darted  Jones,  and 
the  men,  the  dog,  and  tho  smashed  apparatus  were  aU  mixed  up  in 
one  wild  strntrgle  oa  tho  ground.  It  was  a  minute  or  more  before 
€hT>wler  could  be  beaten  ofllj  and  when  bib  Tictim  was  released 
from  his  faags  he  was  not  m  a  state  to  take  more  portraits  that 

Next  morning  the  hearse  was  gone,  and,  strangely  enough,  has 
never  been  seen  there  since. 

But  Jones  had  secured  his  picfuro— his  mouth  distorted  with  the 
whistle  in  it ;  and  there  it  nangs  in  the  bar  of  the  Blue  Boy  and 
Spud,  known  to  everybody  as  the  "  Whistling  Photo." 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

DUOOS     DU     HAlTEOir'S     UBLIOOH&OlCrO      PftOCBSS  —  YAITDEa 
WC7DI*8  New  Nf  BTBOD  Of  LlOUTlNO — BoiVIN  AJIO  ViDAL's 

Fbotoobapbxo  Maxoau. 
While  M.  Leon  Tidal  is  preparing  for  the  practical 
irorking  of  bis  heliochromie  process  in  the  eatabliAhment 
of  the  Monileur  Universel^  M.  Dacos  du  Hauron,  whose 
luune  is  also  familiar  to  your  readers  as  a  worker  in  the 
■ame  direction,  is  oontinaing  to  improve  his  own  special 
method.  On  the  5th  inst.  he  presented  to  the  A  gen 
Society  of  Science  and  Arts  a  memoir  iu  which  he  gives 
a  resdmd  of  his  labours  for  the  past  six  months.  As 
regards  the  manner  of  producing  the  three  negatives  which 
serve  in  aecoring  the  tluee  monochrome  prints,  he  has  made 
but  little  material  alteration  ;  he  has  substituted  aurine  for 
the  coralline  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
collodion,  and  rendered  it  sensitive  to  the  red  and  green 
rays.  As  to  the  pigmented  papers,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 
which  ke  employs  for  the  production  of  his  prints, 
M.  Ducos  du  Haorim  prepares  them  in  the  manner 
following : — 

In  making  the  red  paper,  he  dissolves  ten  grammes  of 
carmiUe  in  a  Htre  of  ammonia,  which  is  poured  into  a  green 
bath.  After  some  hours,  when  the  ammonia  has  evapo- 
rated so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  odour  behind,  he  adds 
rain  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  up  the  original 
measure  again.  Then  he  takes  sixty- five  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  solution,  adds  thirty-five  cub.  cents,  of  rain  water, 
allows  about  fifteen  grammes  of  very  soluble  gelatine  to 
■oak  in  the  same  for  an  hour,  adds  one  gramme  of  sugar, 
and  makes  a  solution  of  the  above  in  a  water  bath  heated 
to  50''  or  60"*  Cent.  He  then  filters  the  mixture,  still 
wanned  by  the  water  bath ;  and,  finally,  he  pours  into  a 
graduated  glass  measure  the  quantity  of  mixture  necessaiy 
to  oover  the  sheet  of  paper,  the  latter  being  put  upon  a 
fflass  plate  previously  to  the  mixture  bein^  poured  over  it. 
vVhen  the  gelatine  has  set,  the  paper  is  taken  from  the 
glass  plate,  and  pot  to  dry  in  a  stove,  the  temperature  of 
which  varies  from  18^  to  ^5^  Cent.  To  prevent  the  paper 
jfrom  contracting,  it  is  placed,  whilst  dryin?,  between  a 
pad  of  blotting-paper  and  a  wooden  frame,  the  weight  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  a  flat  condition. 

To  prepare  the  yellow  pigmented  tissue,  M.  Duooa  du 
Hanron  pounds  in  a  mortar  twenty-five  grammes  of  dear 
chrome  yellow  (water  colour),  adding  by  degrees  rain- 
water until  there  is  a  litre  of  liquid.  Into  one  hundred 
cub.  cents  of  this  liquid  (which  is  shaken  up  before  it  Is 
used)  is  put  filteea  grammes  of  gelatine  and  one  gramme 
of  sugar;  and,  after  this  has  remained  for  an  hcHir,  you 
proc^  exactly  as  above.  \ 

Fcir  the  Prossian  'hhx6  pigment  psj^,  M*  ^ucoa  simply 
•mployB  tbe  pormaoent  bl«e  mk  of  oomaei«a<i&oiik.  oa  ^  ~ 
in  66fi.  0.  of  rain  witorX  and  be  proce^da  tatfieiit  this 
xaotlj  the  aame  maimer  as  the  red  and  yellow  pigments 


The  three  papers  thus  prepared  are  sensitized  ip  a  bafb 
composed  of  100  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash  reduced 
to  powder,  dissolirei  in  a  litre  of  water.  A  little  arimoma 
is  added  by  degrees,  the  mixture  being  stirred  the  while 
until  the  dark-yellow  colour  of  the  solution  becomes 
suddenly  clear.  To  be  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash  is  combined  with  the  ammonia,  an 
excess  of  the  latter  is  added,  the  odour  of  which  indicates 
when  there  is  no  further  combination  taking  place.  Ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  warmer  or  colder,  twenty  to 
fifty  grammes  of  sugar  are  added  to  the  bath  per  litre  of 
solution. 

The  period  of  immersion  of  the  pigmented  paper  in  the 
sensitizing  bath  varies  also  witi  the  temperature  of  the 
IvKsality  in  which  the  operation  tjikes  place,  the  gelatine 
absorbing  far  more  liquid  in  a  given  time  in  hot  than  in 
cold  weather.  The  immersion  should  take  from  two  to 
five  minutes. 

When  the  pigmented  tissue  has  been  printed  nnder  one 
of  the  negatives,  it  is  covered  with  a  slight  film  of  normal 
collodion  (tive  decigrammes  of  pyroxilin  dissolved  in  100 
cub.  centimetes  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol),  and  after 
desiccation  the  sheet  is  plunged  into  a  cold  water  bath,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  glass  plate  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  wax.  The  jflass  and  the  paper  are  withdrawn 
together,  the  gelatined  side  of  the  latter  being  in  contact  with 
the  waxed  surface,  and  tbeir  perfect  adherence  is  further 
assured  by  employing  an  Indian-rubber  squeegee.  After 
they  have  been  in  contact  for  a  few  minutes  the  glasd  and 
the  paper  are  plunged  into  water  moderately  warm  con- 
tained in  a  zinc  bath  placed  upon  an  oven.  The  pa|)er 
soon  becomes  detached,  and  the  developed  iknage  remains 
upon  the  glass. 

To  transport  successively  to  the  same  sheet  of  pajper  the 
three  monochromes,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  thus  obtained 
on  three  different  glasses,  M.  Ducos  proceeds  as  folbws. 
An  alcohol  bath  is  first  prepared*  by  mixing  two  parts 
by  volume  of  alcohol  at  34^  with  one  part  of  water,  'fhis 
solution  is  poured  into  a  horizontal  bath,  and  a  glass  plate 
bearing  the  yellow  monochrome  images  is  plunged  into  it, 
together  with  a  sheet  of  gilatined  paper;  after  a  few 
minutes  the  glass  is  taken  out,  together  with  the  sheet  of 
paper,  maintained  in  contact  by  one  of  tne  edzes,  so  tbat 
on  leaving  the  water  the  image  adheres  to  the  gelatine 
facing.  A  rubber  squeegee  makes  adherence  more  com- 
plete, and  after  it  is  thoroughly  dry  the  image  adhering  to 
the  paper  leaves  the  glass  plate.  If  the  separation  is  not 
effected  at  once,  however,  the  glass  plate  is  slightly 
warmed,  when  the  yellow  image  detaches  itself  with  ease 
by  lifting  one  of  the  corners. 

To  dissolve  away  the  collodion  and  the  traces  of  wax 
adhering  to  the  monochromes,  these  are  immersed  for  an 
instant  in  an  alcohol  and  ether  bath.  \Mien  the  ether 
and  alcohol  absorbed  by  the  paper  have  evaporated, 
M.  Ducos  proceeds  to  the  application  of  the  yellow  mono- 
chrome to  the  blue  one.  To  do  Uiis,  he  immerses  in  the 
alcohol  bath  of  60^,  which  has  already  been  employed  in 
the  process,  the  glass  carrying  the  blue  monochrome,  and 
the  paper  bearing  the  yellow  monochrome;  after  a  few 
minutes  they  are  withdrawn  together  from  the  liquid,  the 
operation  being  then  proceeded  with  as  above.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  thaet  the 
outlines  of  the  objects  coincide ;  this  is  done  by  looking 
at  the  prints  as  transparencies,  and  drawing  one  gradually 
over  tne  other,  an  operation  that  is  facilitated  by  the 
QJircumstance  that  one  print  is  upon  paper,  and  the  other 
upon  glass.  The  superposition  thus  established,  the  adhe- 
rence is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  afterwards 
the  third  monochrome  image,  the  Ted  6b0,'  is  superposed  on  ' 
the  other  two  in  the  same  way.  The  coinpotirid  print  is 
finally  mounted  on  Bristol  board;  but  before  tini«i  las] 
operation  it  is  well  to  immerse  the  image  for  a  few  mintit<ii 
in  an  alum  bath,  which,  among  other  ^vantages,  has  tbat 
of  rendering  the  carmine  perfectly  permanent  The  paper 
which  aerves  for  the  definite  support  should  be  well  faced 
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with  gtglatme,-and  for  tfaia  ptn*poae  &  ten  per  cent,  solution 
is  used;- 

The  mode  of  printing  which  has  just  been  described 
may,  as  M.  Ducos  du  Haaron  obseryes,  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  heliochromes  npon  glass — that  is  to  say, 
vitrines,  stained  windowti,  and  the  like.  To  secure 
pictures  of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary,  after  having  pro- 
duced a  heliochromy  upon  paper,  to  immerse  it  in  an  alco- 
hol bath  as  above,  and  to  ensure  adherence  in  the  way 
alreadr  described,  the  glass  having  previously  received  a 
very  thin  film  of  gelatine  treated  in  alum.       / 

It  is  obvious  ttiat  the  wholo  series  of  operations  here 
described  is  very  ingenious,  and  evidently  M.  Ducos  du 
Hauron  has  made  much  progress  ^ince  his  first  publica- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  matter,  however,  is  still  some- 
what complicated,  and  requires  important  simplifications 
before  it  can  be  worked  practically.  We  know,  too,  well, 
that  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  inventor  will 
8pee(]UIy  overcome  the  difficulties  that  now  attend  the 
operations,  and  which  ^t  preseilt  render  any  industrial  use 
01  the  process  impossible. 

I  received  this  week  a  visit  from  Mr.  Vander  Weyde, 
who  desires  to  make  known  to  French  photographers  his 
new  method  of  lighting  studios.  He  is  already  in  com- 
munication with  one  of  our  principal  portraitists  for  the 
establishment  of  a  model  studio  whertj  his  patent  may  be 
worked  and  exploited.  The  invention,  of  which  he  has 
already  communicated  to  me  the  principal  points,  is  a  most 
ingenious  one,  and  it  will,  I  think,  prove  very  successful. 
fii.  JBrnest  Boivin,  of  Mans,  whose  communications  I 
have  on  seyeral  occasions  reproduced  in  these  columns,  is 
gohig  to  produce  a  work  very  shortly  which  will  certainly 
be  Wbll  received  by  photographers,  for  it  will  contain  a 
resume  of  the  progress  which  has  lately  taken  ^place  in  the 
production  of  negatives  by  the  dry-plate  process,  and  in 
printing  in  carbon.  These  are  both  of  them  subjects 
which  are  at  present  pregnant  with  importance,  and  in 
presenting  operators  with  a  summary  of  the  improvements 
accomplishea  recently  in  these  two  branches  of  the  art, 
M.  Boivin  will  render  a  sensible  service. 

It  appears  that  M.  Leon  Vidal  is  also  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  excellent  manual 
of  carbon  printing.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILUAM  HEIQHWAY. 

Chapter  II. 
The  manipulations  of  the  dark  room  are  so  important,  and 
their  success  is  dependent  on  so  many  apparently  trivial 
cireumstanccSf  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider, 
while  on  the  subject  of  this  department,  how  to  secure  a 
room  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  the  room  is  already  set  out  and  fitted  up  according 
to  the  ideas  of  some  former  tenant;  or,  if  building  for 
yourself,  it  may  be  found  that  your  ideas  must  be  modified 
considerably  to  suit  the  accommodation  at  your  disposal. 
It  ia  ipy  plan  to  give  an  idea  for  a  dark-room  as  it  should 
be,  and  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  follow 
it  with  sucl^  modifications  as  circumstances  demand,  or 
his  ingenuity  devise 

It  should  certainly  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
skylight,  for  quickness  and  success  of  working ;  and  this 
consme ration  should  outweigh  many  even  grave  objections 
to  its  immediately  adjoining  the  glass  house.  So  many 
dark  rooms  are  to  be  found  that  are  thoroughly  unadapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  (?),  that  if  the 
reader  has  ever  attempted  to  work  in  them  he^  will  recog- 
nise the  great  necessity  for  placing  it  certainly  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  glass  house,  and  easy  of  access. 

The  room  should  be  wholly  lined  with  wood  closely 

fitted,  and  without  crack  or  aperture  to    admit   actinic 

light.    Its  ceiling  and  walU  should  be  painted  in  oil,  to 

aQc^  of.  dust  and  dirt  being  wiped  6ff  as  occasion  m^ 

.requ^jet.    Do  not  f^U  uxto  the  |ond  errpr  ib^  shelves  sfa 


^^  so  handy.*'  A  shelf  for  the  plate -holders,  one  for  the 
glass  plates  and  collodion  pouring- bottles,  and  one  bandy 
to  the  sink  for  the  developer  and  strengthenin?  solotxonfl, 
are  as  many  as  you  require;  others  only  hkrbour  dust, 
and  tempt  you  to  make  use  of  the  dark  room  as  a  common 
receptacle  for  rubbish.  Everything  like  chemicals,  botdes, 
old  negatives,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  banished — everything  but 
that  immediately  appertaining  to  your  work.  Dust  is  one 
of  your  most  insidious  enemies,  therefore  you  paint 
your  walls  and  ceiling,  l)$cause  paint  does  not  retain  it 
so  readily  as  paper  and  rough  wood,  and  is  easily  cleaned, 
consequently  you  are  not  eonstaady  troaUed  with  dust 
falling  from  walls  and  ceiling.  For  the  same  reason 
you  have  only  those  shelves  you  absolutely  require,  they 
being  easily  kept  clean,  and  you  are  not  tempted  to 
bring  round  you  a  choice  collection  of  rubbish. 

The  size  of  the  room  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
Let  it  be  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with  comfort ;  one 
eight  feet  by  ten  or  eleven  ought  to  be  ample  for  almost 
any  amount  of  work.  This  room  should  be  kept  mosjb 
scrupulously  clean,  and  for  this  purpose  a  mop  should  be 
used  every  morning  to  clean  the  floor.  Sweeping  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  raises  dust  that  troubles  you  long  after  the' 
operation.  A  sash  about  two  feet  square,,  glazed  with 
orange  yellow  glass,  should  be  let  in  immediately  over  the 
tank,  the  light  of  which  allows  you  to  watch  the  developr 
ment  of  your  plate.  See  that  this  window  is*  neither  too 
high,  rendering  it  useless,  nor  too  low  for  comfort,  so  atf  to 
make  you  stoop  and  bend  over  it.  Comfort  and  health 
are  things  whicn  should  be  studied  in  photography,  at  least, 
as  there  is  quite  enough  to  try  the  patience  and  consti- 
tution. The  sash  is  to  be  provided  with  glass  or  ahuttefa* 
light  frames  covered  with  yellow  paper,  that  may  b^ 
easily  let  down  to  cover  the  window  when  it  is  i^oea- 
sary  to  shut  out  a  portion  of  the  light.  By  all  means 
have  a  window  which  is  openable  when  not  in  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  apartment. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  window  at  which  to 
develop,  the  onl^  thing  left  to  you  is  to  have  a  shaded  ga^- 
burner  fixed  a  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plate  in 
your  hand  The  shelf  for  the  plate-holders  should  be 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  ot  blotting-paper  to  catch 
any  drippings  of  silver  (which  should  be  rew)  from  the 
plates.  These  sheets  are  preserved  when  they  are  taken 
up  as  being  dirty  or  full  of  silver,  to  be  sent  to  the  assayer 
to  extract  the  silver,  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place. 

The  tank  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  day's 
work,  that  all  the  washings  may  be  kept  tiH  the  end  of  the 
day  to  be  precipitated,  and  to  allow  of  the  clear  water  to 
be  drawn  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  tank  may 
stand  about  three  feet  high,  and  rest  on  the  floor,  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  so  that  the  window,  the  illumination 
of  which  aids  you  in  determining  the  development, 
may  not  be  too  far  off,  and  as  long  as  you  can  spare 
space  for.  The  water  with  which  you  wash  off  the  deve- 
loper at  the  point  of  proper  delineation  is  admitted  from 
a  reservoir  by  a  pipe  holding  the  tap  placed  conveniently 
under  control,  which  should  admit  of  a  clear  and  plentf- 
ful  stream  running  without  spluttering.  There  should 
also  be  fixed  another  tap  with  a  tittle  tray,  independent  of 
the  main  tank,  at  which  you  can  wash  the  negative  when 
fixed,  ine  soda  or  cyanide  washings  being  carried  away  without 
passing  into  the  tank.  But  of  this,  further  when  the  subject 
of  manipulation  engages  oigr  attention,  llie  tank  should 
be  fixed  with  a  false  bottom,  making  a  tray  eighteen  inches 
deep  for  the  reception  of  used  glasses.  This  false  bottom  is 
perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  water  runs,  leav 
ing  the  tray  dry ;  below  is  fitted  a  waste  pipe  let  into  the 
tank  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  the  end  inside  the 
tank  being  carried  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom , 
by  which  means,  in  letting  off  the  waste,  the  silver  deposit 
at  the  bottom'  of  the  tank  is  not  disturbed.  Of  Course  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  this  pipe  ts  «inpty  the  tank  id  the 
level  of  the  end  inside  the  tasAi  it  must  be  lowered  on  th^ 
oatsidi0  of  tb]9  same  tovel9tte(d!«i«l&«.tap,  Oat  ~th»  wash. 
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ingi  may  be  retained  till  they  can  be  precipitated  with  a 
aatorated  eolation  of  copperas,  a  common  salt  of  iron. 

I^e  accompanying  little  sketch  will  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tank,  which  most  of  coarse  be  perfectly  water- 
tight   T  T  are  the  taps  at  which  the  negative  is  washed ; 


that  OTer  tny  C  for  the  negative  after  development,  the 
washings  mnning  into  the  tank;  and  the  tap  T  over  tray 
markea  B,  for  washing  the  negative  after  fixation,  the 
washines  of  which  ran  away  down  the  pipe  indicated  (A) 
on  the  left  of  the  diagram.  The  pipe  on  the  right  (W  P) 
is  the  waste  pipe  of  the  tank,  the  tap  (D)  at  the  bottom 
letaiaing  the  contents  of  the  tank  till  it  has  been  precipi- 
tated with  the  saturated  solution  of  copperas. 

llie  dark  room  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
at  even,  comfortable  temperature  all  the  year  round,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  work  as  of  the  worker.  A  little 
stove  should  be  fitted  in  the  winter  to  warm  the  room  to 
about  60®,  and  in  summer  the  operator  should  seek  by 
means  of  ventilation  to  keep  the  thermometer  from 
nmffing  into  the  eighties  and  nmeties. 

Much  trouble  is  saved,  and  good  order  assured,  by  having 
an  apartment  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a 

Chemical  Rook, 
in  which  to  boil  baths,  clean  and  albumenize  glass  (if  you 
decide  on  accepting  my  suggestions  in  favour  of  t.his  latter 
operation),  and  for  keeping  chemicals,  bottles,  graduates, 
fnnnt^ls,  &e.,  &c.  A  small  cupboard  may  be  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  the  various  chemicals ;  separate  utensils, 
bottles,  and  funnels  should  be  used  for  the  various  solu- 
tions, and  should  be  kept  to  their  proper  use.  Let  all 
your  bottles  be  kept  dean,  and  be  neatly  labelled. 


THB  WOODBURY  PROCESS. 

ST  W.    B.   BATSa* 

Tkb  process  I  am  about  to  deaoribe  is  one  which  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  is  destined  to  plsy  a  most  important  part  in 
the  future  of  photography.  At  a  discovery  it  will  rank  in 
importance  next  to  that  of  th«i  collodion  proosM,  and  will 
link  the  name  of  Woodbury  with  those  of  our  greatest  dis- 
ooveren.  In  printing  operations  it  will  nUimatoly  prove  ae 
great  a  boon  ae  collodion  did  in  the  negative  prooeeees  of  old. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  prooees  are  few  and  simple, 
and  they  oagnt  to  prove  a  leeson  to  us  as  to  what  may  be 
prodoced  with  genius  from  apparently  insignificant  means. 

The  keystone  of  the  Wood  bury  type  is  a  fact  wtill  known 
to  OS  all,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  starting-point  of  more 
printing  processes  than  I  could  enumerate  in  the  time  at  my 
dispossL  I  refer  to  the  oironmstanoe  that  gelatine  and  other 
analflgoqs  substances,  when  a  bichromate  is  added  thereto, 
become  insoluble  nnder  the  iofloence  of  light. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  this  will  show  that  a  layer  of 
such  a  biohromatised  gelatine  will,  after  the  aoeqaal  action 
of  light  and  subsec^aeat  solution  of  the  soluble  poriio:)s.  pre 
sent  a  film  of  varying  thickness.  Suppose,  for  iastanoe,  I 
had  a  film  of  this  nature,  and  upon  it  1  placed,  say,  a  penny 
(an  article^  by  the  way,  more  familiar  than  a  five^onnd 
note),  and  then  exposed  the  whole  to  the  action  of  liMt : 
elearlvy  all  the  portions  bat  that  ooversd  by  th)  coin  wool  * 
have  becooM  insolable;  and  wars  I  to  dissolve  away  thi 

the  Weel  mtag  eC  TertiMw  neHtwf  fcli  SiHity. 


covered  portion  I  should  have  as  a  result  a  hollow  diss  cor- 
responding in  sine  to  a  penny,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
raised  portions  all  round.  Now  this  action  is  found  to  bear 
an  exact  but  inverM  relation  to  the  density  of  the  negative : 
in  other  words,  the  action  is  greatest  in  the  parts  under  the 
dear  portions  of  the  negative,  lees  under  the  nalf-tonei,  and 
so  on,  anwil  the  parts  protected  by  opacity  are  totally  un- 
acted upon.  Thus  not  only  would  a  negative  be  repreeented 
on  each  a  film  or  tissue  in  raised  and  sunken  porttons,  but 
theee  elevations  and  hollows  would  also  bear  a  perfiaot  rela- 
tion in  relief  to  the  shadows  and  lights  of  the  negative. ' 

As  this  may  aptly  be  termed  the  *'  backbone  "  of  the  pro- 
cess, I  will  proceed  to  enter  more  minutely  therein  nnder  the 
heading  of  the  '*  relief.*'    A  bichromate  is  intimat 


intimately 
with  a  quantity  oi  gelatine  and  water,  and  this  is  poured 
upon  talc  as  a  support,  and  dried.  This,  as  you  will  peroei  ve, 
is  similsr  to  eensitised  carbon  tissue  sitsiis  the  colouring 
matter.  With  talc  as  a  sobstitute  for  the  paper  the  uee  ot 
the  transparent  support  will  soon  be  obvioas ;  other  media 
beside  talc  may  be,  and  are,  used.  The  drying  of  thoee  films 
is  a  troublesome  operation ;  but,  let  this  process  onoe  oome 
fairly  into  play,  and  a  little  pressure  oa  the  dealen  will 
bring  into  the  market  a  tissue  with  psper  as  a  support  to  be 
sensttiied,  dried,  and  developed  like  a  carbon  print. 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  tissue 
of  this  kind  on  taio.  and  want  to  know  the  means  for 

Srinting  the  same.  Ton  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
evelopmg  from  the  back  in  the  case  of  carbon  printing  in 
order  to  preserve  half-tone,  and  as  we  are  doalinff  with 
similar  materials  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  powt  out 
the  necessity  of  the  same  rule  being  observed  hers.  The 
use  of  the  talc  now  appears.  Being  transparent  it  enables 
you  to  print  from  the  back,  and  thus  save  transferring ;  so 
we  will  suppose  the  talc  and  (j^latine  placed  in  contact  with 
the  negative,  from  which  It  is  desirea  to  obtain  the  relief. 
Now  comes  a  most  important  point— one  which,  unless 
attention  be  paid  to  it,  will  bring  about  oertain  failure.  I 
can  best  illustrate  it  in  a  manner  familiar  to  us  alL  When 
it  is  desired  to  print  a  vignette,  to  produoe  this  effect  a 
piece  of  cardboard  with  a  suitable  aperture  therein  most  be 
used.  We  sU  know  the  result  of  placing  it  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Ton  obtain  thersbv  a  tolerably  sharp 
ooanterpart  on  your  sensitised  paper  of  the  opening  in  the 
cardboard,  with  your  picture,  perhaps,  struggliaff  in  at  one 
side — an  eflfSect  which  cannot  be  pronounoed  either  neat  or 
gaudy;  yet,  when  the  same  arrangement  is  printed  in 
diffused  light— or,  ss  it  is  termed,  **  in  the  shade  '*— a  quite 
different  effect  Is  the  result.  Uow  is  this?  It  is  not 
difl&oult  to  explain,  and  ill,  indeed,  would  it  beoome  bm  to 
attempt  to  explain  an  effect  the  cause  of  which  is  so  obvious. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  nMnttve  with  the  sensitiaed  film 
in  contact,  and  examine  it  Obviously  the  gelatine  has  an 
appreciable  thickness,  and  parts  of  the  relief  are,  therarore, 
formed  at  some  distance  from  the  negative.  Tour  attentioa 
need  but  be  drawn  to  this  circumstance  to  see  that  if 
diffused  light  were  used  for  printing'  a  relief,  the  result 
would  be  more  or  less  indistinct,  and  hence  only  parallel 
rays  must  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  sharp  isuge.  This 
condition  may  be  complied  with  if  yoa  print  in  the  sun,  of 
coufse  keeping  oat  diffused  light  Artincisl  light  may  be 
employed.  Mr.  Woodbury  UMd  the  electric  light,  whioh, 
however,  will  be  found  ocetly  to  fit  up,  besides  inoreasang 
the  exposure  oonsidersbly.  Whichever  way  the  leltef  n 
produced  the  effect  afker  developoseot  is  such  as  you  now 
nave  In  your  hands. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  prodnctioii  of  the  mould.  At 
first  electrotyping  was  einploycd ;  but  this  was  supeseeded 
by  the  disoovery  of  Mr.  Woodbury  that  hydraulic  pressure 
might  be  used.  The  ielioate  gelatlae  niiel  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  plate  of  OMtal,  and  these,  placed  belwesa 
twop«rfeotly  true  steel  plates,  ars  then  placed  in  a  prsss 
and  subjeeted  to  a  pressure  of  about  four  tons  per  squate 
inch.  U  Is  my  opinion  that  ilia  hete  where  tha  ohiel 
UlhMto  optaliai  la  tha  MS-^ppiieilka  of  4yi 
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Bothod  of  priming  is  to  be  foaod.  The  hydraotio  preae  is 
m  pieoeof  appuTfttiu  few,  indeed,  would  add  to  their  plant. 
If  efer  the  photo-relief  prooees  becomee^  generally  employed, 
one  of  two  things  mast  take  place ;  either  some  firm  will 
undertake  to  make  the  moulds,  or  some  method  better 
ioited  for  general  application  mast  be  employed.  To  thi» 
latter  point  we  will  deTOte  a  little  time.  Casting  in  wax, 
tolphar,  and  Other  analogous  bodies,  is  not  to  be  despised. 
A  genUeman  (whose  name  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  now  give) 
■ooM  time  ago  called  attention  to  the  use  of  sealing-wax,  and 
shortly  after  doing  so  gave  a  very  valuable  method  where- 
by moulds  can  be  easily  made  with  a  piece  of  apparatus 
wbioh  many  of  us  have  discarded — I  mean  a  rolling-Dress. 
A  piece  of  soft  type  metal  was  placed  in  a  shallow  steel  box 
id  as  to  allow  of  tne  type  metal  piojectin§[  slightly  above 
the  edge.  Upon  this  was  placed  the  relief,  and  a  steel 
plate  again  upon  the  whole,  and  run  throngh  the  ordinary 
rolling-press.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  no  dis- 
tortion can  take  place  if  care  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much 
metal  projecting. 

Again :  Mr.  Woodbury  names  a  means,  included  in  a 
recent  patents  where  tinfoil  is  pressed  Into  the  hollows  of  a 
leltef,  and  this  is  again  backed  with  a  suitable  material. 
I  have  never  seen  any  productions  of  this  kind,  but  think 
they  must  be  similar  to  those  patented  by  Mr.  Dallas  in 
1866,  as  he  says:—-**  I  also  mould  with  tin,  lead,  or  other 
metal  foil  by  beating  it  with  a  brush,**  and  then  some 
adhesive  material  is  pressed  well  upon  it.  He  farther 
•ays : — "  Sunk  surfaces  prepared  according  to  my  invention 
may  be  employed  to  produce  prints  with  half-tints."  After 
deecribing  the  methcMl,  he  says-7-**  This  method  of  printing 
is  now  known  as  photo-ielievo  printing,"  Perhaps  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  '*  relief/*  and  to  relieve  you  I  will 
treat  of  the  last  point,  via.,  the  printing,  which  I  can  put 
into  a  very  few  words. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  operation  is,  that  varying 
thickneeses  (n  a  semi-transparent  material  give  correspond- 
iuff  variety  in  the  depth  of  tone;  so  that  if  a  mould  be 
filled  with  a  semi-transparent  ink,  all  but  the  portions  which 
occupy  the  hollows  pressed  out,  and  a  material  be  furnished 
te  wbicb  the  ink  will  adhere,  the  result  would  be  a  print 
in  perfect  half-tone.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  process 
now  under  discussion,  and  some  results  of  which  you  now 
see.  My  object  is  accomplished  if  I  have  turned  attention 
to  the  most  valuable  process  not  in  general  um — 1  process 
destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  our  art. 


Such  information  would  probably  be  interesting  to  others  of 
your  readers.  I  would  gladly,  in  return,  give  Continental 
notes  to  any  requiring  such. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  A.  C.  A. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

DsAm  81B,— Will  you  allow  mo  a  space  in  your  Niws  as 
regards  the  final  washing  of  photographic  prints  ?  I  will 
give  a  plan  I  have  used  for  the  last  year,  which,  although  a 
very  old  one,  is  a  first-rate  plan.  After  the  prints  are 
removed  from  the  hypo,  I  place  them  in  a  pail  of  water  with 
some  chloride  of  soaium  (common  salt)  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  I  place  them  on  a  glass  slab  large  enough  to  hold 
eighteen  cabinets,  and  dab  them;  then  take  them  up, 
swill  the  slab,  dab  the  back,  and  then  dry  them.  This 
is  an  excellent  plan,  although  old.  I  have  three  glass 
slabs,  so  I  and  my  assistants  can  wash  fifty -four  in  a  very 
short  time. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  C.  B.  R.  YEaNON. 

Grafton  Underwood^  Kettering. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  DEYONSUrRB. 
Sib,— >A  good  suggestion  was  made  in  the  YbaR-Book 
as  to  the  publication  of  a  photographers*  guide-book  to  inte- 
resting seenery.  I  trust  some  one  will  adopt  the  suggestion, 
and  supply  a  real  want  In  the  meantime,  would  you  or 
fny  of  your  readers  give  me  any  kind  of  photographic 
information  about  the  north  of  Devonshiie  ?  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  information  as  to  a  good  central  place  for 
a  few  weeks^tay,  within  ea^  reach  of  good  subjects,  together 
with  any  notea  or  bints,  the  rvsult  ^  personal  experience. 


Wbst  BroiNO  or  Yobkshieb  Photooba^rzo  Soozett. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Sode^  was  held  at 
the  Yictoria  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the 
President,  Mr,  J.  W.  Gouoh,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  minuteB  of  the  prerious  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Okaibican  proposed  *'  That  a  sale  and  exchange  list,  for 
members'  use  only,  be  issued  with  each  monthly  notice  of  meeting, 
and  that  each  notice  of  any  article  for  sale  or  exchange  be  subject 
to  a  charge  of  threepence  for  the  first  eighteen  words,  and  three- 
pence for  each  extra  nine  words." 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bbbb  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Mo&i  most  heartily  supported  the  resolution,  remarking 
that  it  would  be  much  more  satisf a^toiy  to  know  the  person  with 
whom  you  were  having  the  transaction,  besides  thwe  being  a 
possible  opportunity  of  seeing  the  article  offered.    He  had  on  more 
than  one  occssion  exchanged  through  the  medium  of  an  adverti«ing 
journal,  and  been  victimMBod.    There  was  no  means  of  redress 

Other  members  expressed  their  approbation,  and  on  the  motion 
being  put  to  the  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  then  elected  members :— Messrs. 
Braitiiwaite  (Leeds),  Gunson  (Bradford),andAppleyard(Brighouse). 
Mr.  flowABTH  then  exhibited  to  the  Society,  by  request,  a 
model  of  his  stove  for  heating  studios,  which  was  inspected  with 
much  interest  bv  the  members,  he  (Mr.  Howarth)  taking  it  to 
pieces  and  explaining  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Batro  laid  on  the  table  the  three  carbon  prints 
referred  to  in  his  communication  ou  the  coutinoatinz  action  of 
light  in  carbon  printing  (see  British  Journal,  March  26), 
which  were  handed  round,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
there  was  no  material  difference  in  the  three  prints.  After 
some  desultory  conversation  thereupon,  he  (Mi.  Batho)  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Woodbury  Process  "  (see  page  214).  A  number  of 
reliefs  and  copies  from  paintings  by  the  emmout  firm  of  MM.  Goupil 
and  Co.  were  handed  round  for  the  members*  inspection,  the 
prints  being  pronounced  by  several  to  be  equal  to  silver  prints. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  Member, 

Mr.  Batho  stated  that  the  pressure  required  for  the  production 
of  the  relief  was  very  considerable,  being  estimated  by  some  at 
about  four  tons  to  the  square  inch,  but  he  believed  the  prints 
handed  round  were  produced  with  a  pressure  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons,  which  was  coneiderably  under  the  other  estimate. 
On  aMember  inquiring  if  lead  would  answer  for  making  the  relief, 
Mr.  Batho  said  that  it  would  not  bear  printing  to  any  extent 
A  mixture  of  lead  and  type  metal  was  employed  as  more  serviceable. 
The  Ghaibicas  inquired  if  lead  and  bismuth  were  not  emploj^ed. 
Mr.  Batho  soggented  that  the  Chairman  was  probably  tmnking 
of  fusible  alloy.  He  (Mr.  Batho)  had  tried  it,  but  found  it  would 
not  answer.     A  metal  fusible  at  a  low  temperature  was  not 

necessarily  soft.  ,     .    ,     .   . 

Mr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the  mechameal  photographic 
processes  were  worthy  of  the  more  general  attention  of  professional 
photographers,  and  should  receive  more  consideration  than  they 
did.  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  X  s.  d«  as  the  advancement 
of  the  art,  and  photographers  should  devote  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  them.  ... 

Mr.  WoBMALD  said  it  was  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.  to  most  photo- 
graphers. The  process,  to  be  effectually  carried  out,  would 
require  a  very  considerable  outlay  for  mechanical  appliances, 
hydraulic  presses,  &c.  If  any  one  could  be  found  who  would 
undertake  Uie  making  of  the  reliefs  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 

In  reply  to  several  remarks, 
I     Mr.  Batho  said  the  Woodbury  process^  wm  not  more  difficult 


than  any  other  of  the  method*  of  reproduction ;  but  of  course 
it  required  some  amount  of  practice. 

The  Chaibkan  remarked  that  one  great  difficulty  with  many 
photographers  was  that  they  received  information  regarding  these 
processes  by  instalments,  and  thus  did  not  get  to  know  them 
sufficiently  well.  If  the  method  were  published  in  a  concise  and 
practical  form,  no  doubt  more  attention  would  be  given  to  it. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Batho  for  his 

very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Batho,  in  repljring,  made  several  remarks  regarding  the 

1  present  method  of  doing  business.    He  was  of  opinion  that  photo- 

^graphers  ought  to  discard    the   traditional  doAen  cartes^  sad 
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eHiMltottr  to  get  larger  orders,  nhd.  then  mechanical  printing 
'  would  be  f  onpd  econoinScal. 


Kc.  Bbklon  said  that  there  would  be  eome  difficulty  in  per- 
snadin^  the  public  to  change  its  method  of  doing  business ;  it  nad 
beentnedbymorethanonephotographerof  reputation.  He  believed 
lir.  Saronj  had  tried  the  experiments  He  had  commenced  doing 
carte  portraits  at  thirty  for  £1,  but  he  had  returned  to  the  dozen. 

Bfr,  Wisn  Ibd  also  tried  departing  from  the  generally-accepted 
mat|«4  by  ehai)ging  for  the  negatiires,  irrespective  of  what  number 
of  pictures  might  af terwaida  be  ordered.  For  the  first  negative  he 
charged  Ss.  6d.,  for  the  second  28.  6d.,  and  for  further  negatives 
Is.  6<JL  each ;  but  he  had  not  found  it  pay.  The  matter  lay  more 
with  .the  public  than  with  the  photographer,  and  so  long  as  the 
publis  chose  to  abide  by  the  present  method  of  doing  business, 
the^hotogmpher  had  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  BUU.ON  enquired  if  any  member  had  tried  the  addition  of 
methylic  alcohol  to  the  developer,  instead  of  the  ordinary  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine.  He  (Mr.  Berlon)  had  been  using  it  according 
to  a  formula  given  in  the  PHoroeRApmo  Nbwb  for  February  12, 
and  had  found  considerable  advantage  in  its  use  during  the  late 
dull  weather.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  gain  of  almost 
one-half  in  shortness  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Atpiatabd  ssid  he  had  also  tried  it,  and  had  found  a 
similar  advantage,  thoneh  he  scarcely  thought  to  the  same  extent 
as  Mr«  Beiion  had  experienced. 

After  a  little  further  conversation  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


fslli  in  t^t  IftnHtf. 


The  Rotal  AcADiMT.—It  is  understood  to  be  extremely 
prcbable  that  the  Royal  Academicians  will,  at  an  early  meeting 
of  the  Council,  take  steps  in  furtherance  of  the  long-since 
proposed  reform  in  the  constitution  ot  the  body,  by  adding  at 
least  ten  Associates  to  the  number  established  about  three 
generations  ago.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  a  reform  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  will  certainly  be  very  popular  among 
artists,  a  ponsiderable  number  of  whom  will  expect  to  be 
elected  forthwith.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  proposed 
ten  new  A.  R.  A.'s  will  belong  to  a  distinct  class,  and  will  not 
share  equally  with  their  fellows  in  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Academy.  We  soppose  this  fund,  although  a  considerable 
one,  would  not  support  so  great  a  new  demand  as  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition  would  imply. — Athenaum, 

"To  Persons  About  to  Marhy."— The  new  humorous 
and  filatirical  journal  issued  at  Tunbridga  Wells,  the  Magpie.xn 
a  capital  article  on  brides  and  bridecakes,  has  a  practical  sug* 
gestion  which  our  renders  will  doubtless  endorse.  It  suggests 
sending  out  to  friends,  in  place  of  bridecakes,  photographs  of 
the  brdal  pair!  But  the  Magpie  shall  specU:  for  itself:— 
••  flow  much  more  sensible  it  would  be  it,  in  lieu  ot  this 
abominable  bridecake,  our  friends,  tho  newly-married,  would 
send  us  handsomely- mounted  photographs  of  themselves  !  A 
bride  usually  looks  charming  on  her  wedding-day,  or  a  day  or 
two  befjro,  and  the  bridegroom  may  be  stimulated  into  some 
show  of  manliness  on  suuh  occasions ;  he  generally  has  his  new 
clothes  in  which  to  display  himself;  so  a  man  of  many  gifts 
Would  soon  have  a  gallery  of  wedded  friends  round  him.  and  by 
a  judicious  exercise  of  observation  and  philosophy  wopld  gain 
much  outside  experience  which  he  could  mark  on  the  backs  of 
his  photos.  Fancy  this  bachelor  cynic,  after  witnessing  the 
eariy  tiffs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joan  Darby,  and  the  little  black 
looks  scudding  over  their  married  horizon,  returning  to  his  den 
and  ghoolishly  chuckling  at  the  pleasant  artless  simpering  of 
this  same  couple  fresh  from  the  embellishing  photographers  I 
What  a  splendid  study  of  life,  ^nd  change,  and  character,  the 
backs  of  these  pleasant  pictures  il^ould  show,  if  our  cynical 
friend  carefully  noted  his  observations  as  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  married  life  were  exposed  to  him  I  Photographs  in 
preference  to  bridecake,  I  humbly  solicit." 


8;(r  Cirrresvonlrittts. 


YiTCATOR. — The  flux  mentioned  will  answer  your  purpose  well. 
Th^  article  is  altogether  a  good  and  practical  one,  and  you  may 
safely  follow  its  guidance.  2.  We  shall  have  pleauure  in  receiving 
_  the  details  of  your  method  of  making  a  bellows  for  a  camera. 

— Ol  course  the  first  «ho  publiahed  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
'^unity,  rather  than  those  who  retain  for  their  own  private 
'  unprovemehts  whidi  they  work  out. 


Oala.— The  yello#  spots  are  without  a  dcTubt  tltrt  tb  the  brdtaMf' 
powder  need  in  the  <*gold"  printing  on  tlio  oafds^  9.  The 
"lubricator"  used  with  the  burnishing  roaohine  would  not  have- 
any  i^junouB  effect  on  the  print;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
burnishing  process  would  aid  in  distributing  the  injurious 
particles  of  bronze  over  the  surface  of  the  prints. 

A  Rbader  (Alak  C.)— It  is  ssaroely  probable  that  jtPi  eeidd 
obtain  any  very  good  results  by  detaohing  a  print  from. its  vieniiti 
and  printing  from  it  in  the  pressure- fiam<^  to  produee  jrctir 
negative.  It  \a  probable  that  both  surface  and  texjt,urd  wouU  be 
irregular,  and  produce  granular  results.  It  is  not  probable, 
either,  that  you  would  get  sufficient  printing  force  in  such 
images.  You  Will  do  wisely  to  practise  the  recognised  beaten 
traok  of  photogpraphy  nntit  you  have  mastered  the  teehnioal 
details  and  acquired  manipulating  dtill;  then. you  may  without 
impropriety  experiment  and  try  novel  plans.  It  Is  not  neoessary 
or  desirable  to  tone  a  paper  negative  at  all,  as  the  brown  tint 
produced  by  simple  fixing  In  the  hypo  bath  is  beat  for  negative 
purposes.    Paper  prints  cannot  be  fixed  with  cyotdde. 

Cadmium. — If  the  surfaeeof  the  Dagneireol^pehave  beensertttehel 
by  the  rubbing  to  whii^  yon  refer,  there  are  na  means  ef 
restoring  its  pristine  beauty.  Washing  wita  a  weaksolution of 
cyanide  o^  potassium  will  remove  the  tarnished  effect  which 
sometimes  follows  exposure  on  a  Daguerreotype ;  but,  if  pocteible, 
you  should  entrust  tne  work  to  a  photographer  who  is  familiar 
with  the  treatment  of  Daguerreotypes. 

Lso.—The  spot  on  the  negative  to  which  you  refer  js  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  oomet,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  collodion, 
in  which  some  insoluble  or  uniissolved  particle  has  been  fioating. 
Collodion  simply  iodised  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  very  liable  to 
this  trouble,  sinall  particles  of  the  salt,  or  imparities  in  the  eaU, 
remaining  in  suspension  hi  the  collodion,  and  oausiiig  insensitive 
spots  with  tails ;  the  tail  generally  runnmg  in  the  direction  that 
ttie  collodion  flowed  on  the  plate. 

Pteo  (1). — We  have  published  many  formulas  for  retouching  var- 
nisheii,  and  instructions  for  the  mode  of  using  them.  We  cannot 
with  propriety  occupy  sufficient  space  in  this  oohram  to  repeat 
such  instructions.  A  very  good  varnish  of  the  kind  may  be  inada 
bv  dissolving  thirty  grains  ofgum  dammar  in  an  ounce  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  In  recent  Ysak-Books  you  will  find  many 
formulas  of  the  kind. 

One  in'thb  Tbadb.— Mr.  York  added  five  grains  of  tfitrate  of 
baryta  to  each  ounce,  and  found  that  answer,  it  has,  we  beUeve, 
a  tendency  to  gradually  increase  intensity.  It  does  not,  so  far  as 
general  experience  teaches,  injure  sensitiveness.  Acetate  of  iron 
gives  intensity,  but  does  not  permit  of  decreased  exposure.  It  is 
only  denirable.to  use  it  when  there  is  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient 
intensity.  If  vou  wish  to  use  it,  you  must  prepare  it  yourself.' 
The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  ordinary 
iron  developer  containing  acetic  acid  will  form  a  portion  of  acetate 
of  iron  in  the  solution,  as  will  also  the  addition  of  acetate  of  soda. 
Or  it  may  be  made  by  ndding  a  aulution  of  acetate  ot  lead  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  filtering  out  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and 
leaving  acetate  of  iron  in  solution.  The  addition  of  sugar  to  the 
developer  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  improvement ;  and  if  added  in  any 
large  proportion,  the  proportion  of  the  acetic  ac.d  may  be  reduced. 

Young  Beoinneh.— It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question  as  to  the 
smallest  possible  studio  in  which  a  good  card  portrait  can  be  pro- 
duced, as  so  much  depends  on  the  standard  of  excellence  you  set 
up.  If  your  means  and  space  impose  limits,  you  may  do  good 
work  in  a  house  15  by  10  feet,  using  a  good  quarter»platQ  lens. 
No.  2  of  the  lenses  you  name  will  answer  b^t  for  views  and  groups. 

F.  M.  SuTCLTFFB. — We  have  ou  more  than  one  occasion  met  with 
cases  in  which  photographs  mounted  with  india-rubber  solution  in 
an  album  have  become  disooloured.  The  india-rubber  itself 
undergoes  decompoMtion,  a^d  acauires  the  character  of  a  browa 
resin.  Tho  prints  you  enclose  nave  precisely  the  character  of 
those  to  which  you  refer.  The  yellowness,  or  brown  tint,  is  not 
the  ordinary  type  of  photographic  fading,  but  a  brown  stain 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  india-rubber,  which  had  partly* 
permeated  the  substance  of  the  print  One  of  the  best  mounting 
materials  we  know  for  placing  photographs  in  scrap  books,  is  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine  which  we  described  some  time  ago, 
and  which  is  sold  under  various  names,  such  as  *'  Parlour  Paste,", 
*'  Marion's  Mounting  Solution,"  &c. 

Ashes. — The  experience  you  relate  is  annoying  and  perplexing; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
recover  the  silver  from  your  residues  yourself.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next. 

B.  Sladb. — We  have  forwarded  the  address. 

Pbrplbxbd. — ^It  will  be  impossible  to  do  really  fine  work  regularly 
in  such  a  studio  as  you  describe.  The  lighting  of  the  speoinJens 
enclosed  is  oertainly  very  unsatisfactory,  and  tii^  are  all  very 
much  out  of  focus.  The  best  plan  you  can  adopt  will  be  to  hava 
a  very  complete  system  of  blind i  to  cover  at  will  the  east  aide  asid 
half  the  top  on  the  same  side,  and  the  west  side  and  half,  the  .top 
on  the  same  side,  using  one  side  in  the  morning,  and  the  OChfef  in 
the  aftenoon.  Tissue-papsr  m  trieiag*cloth  answers  best  fof 
keeping  out  direotsunlight.  .       .      ■      .      < 

Severid  Correspondents  in  our  next^ 
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paoToaRA.Pflr  in  and  out  of  the  sTaoio 

FaoTooftAPnT  amd  Wood  EHOBAYura^-THB  New  Forwow 

FkLLOWS    of  THl   ROTAL    SOOIBTT — AbSOLUTI  AlOOHOL. 

Photography  and  Wood  Engraving, — ^Nothiug  Beems  easier 
to  ft  photographer  than  to  produce  an  image  upon  a  wood 
block  for  engraviDg,  and  yet,  practically,  there  are  few  more 
difficult  operations   he  can  hare  to  do  with.     The  print  is 
requnred  sharply  limned  upon  the  box- wood  block,  so  that 
the  engraver  may  see  every  detail  of  the  picture,  this  being 
especially  necessary  if  the  image  is  not  a  reproduction  of  a 
drawing,  but  an  object  from  nature.    In  the  latter  case,  as 
there  are  no  lines  shown,  but  only  dark  and  light  tones,  a 
very  good  cutter   indeed  is  necessary,  who  must  himself  be 
a  bit 'of  an  artist  in  order  to  reproduce  by  lines,  sufficiently 
thick  and  close  together,  the  aark  tones   of  a  photograph 
uuder  hi^i  hands.     One  very  serious  difficulty  occurs  at  tne 
outset,  and  that  is  the  immersion  of  the  block  in  watei  or  a 
liquid  of  some  kind.     In  order   that  the  block  should  not 
suffer  by  such  treatment,  one  of  very  good  quality  must  be 
selected,    consistiog  oi  three  or  four  centres,    well   fixed 
topther.     If  the  block  is  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
albumen,  or  some  such  material,  first  of  all,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  wetted :  and  the  same 
holds  good  if  a  carbon  image  is  to  be  developed  on  or  trans- 
ferred to  it ;  it  is  only  when  a  greasy  image  can  be  applied 
to  tbe  wood  surface  by  some  colloid  printing  process  that 
there  would  be  no  absolute  need  for  moistening  the  surface. 
Unfortunately,  the  wood  engraver   dislikes  any   trace  of 
grease  upon  his  block  before  it  is  cut,  and  if  any  assistance 
from  a  draughtsman's  pencil  is  necessary,  no  toaching  can 
obviously  be  done  upon  a  greasy  surface.     There  is  also  an 
objection  to  the  albumenizingr  of  the  block,   for   if  there 
happens  to  be  any  perceptible  film  upon   the  wood,  the 
cutter  cannot  proJuce  a  clean  picture.    One  is  therefore 
beset  with  difficulties  as  soon  as  work   practically   begins. 
Kecently  we  have   been  experimenting  once   more  in  the 
matter,  and  this  time  we  have  laid  aside  the  albumen  print- 
ing method,  and  employed  the  carbon  process.     The  tormer 
involves  steeping  the  wood   in  liquids  two  or  three  times, 
and  if  the  surface  has  warped  in   the  slightest  degree  after 
sensitizing,  then  it    becomes  impossible  to  secure  perfect 
contact  between  the  cliche  and  the  wood   block,  any  undue 
iiri'SMure  simply  resulting  in  the  fracture  of  the  glass  plate. 
It  was  impossible,  we  found,  to  apply  a  film  of  collodion  or 
rubber  dissolved  in  benzol  to  the  wood  surface  first  of  all,  ia 
order  to  protect  this  from  the  action  of  warm  water  when 
it  came  to  the  development  of  the  carbon  print,  for  although, 
whea  dry,  a  good  enough  film  was  produced  over  the  wood. 
it  inTariably  gave  way  as  soon  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
hot   water.     It  was    desirable,  too,  that   the   wood-block 
fthoald  be  whitened  a  bit  in  the  fiist  plaoe,  and  when  either 
of  these  liquids  was  applied  after  a  little  powdered  chalk 
had  been  rubbod  on,   the  adhesion  was  less  perfect  than 
before.    Next,  gelatine  was  employed  with  the  chalk,  and 
alum  added  to  make  It  insoluble,  but  the  result  was  a  film 
of  too  decided  a  character,  although  a  very  fkir  image  was 
secured  in  this  way.     A  better  result  we  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  get  by  using  a  paste  made  up  of  fine  chalk  and 
Rising  preparation,  that  sold  by  Newman,  of  Soho  Square, 
being  the  pariicutaT  material  we  emoloyed.    This  white 
paste  was  rubbed  well  into  the  wood,  and,  when  perfectly  dry. 
bmsbed  off- with  a  stiflF  brush.     In  this  way  the  pores  of  the 
wood  beeatne  filled   with  particles  of  chalk  which   were 
cemented  in  by  the  sizing,  the  latter,  moreover,  protecting 
the  wood  when  put  into  warm  water.     A  bit  of  carbon  tissue 
that  bad  been  impressed  under  a  cliche  was  swollen  in  cold 
water,  and  then  pressed  against  the  wood-block  thus  treated, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  the  image  was  developed  in  warm 
water  as  usual.    The  result  wsb  a  perfect  image  upon  the 
irhltened  bloek,  whidh  seeihed  to  have  btidn  renderea  imper- 


taoe.  There  was,  moreover,  no  film  to  interfere  with  the 
cutting,  and  retouching  subsequently  with  the  artist's  pencil 
over  one  or  two  flaws  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  lu  our 
case,  it  was  a  foreiT^n  woodcut  that  had  to  be  reproduced, 
and  therefore  the  cutter  experienced  no  difficulty  in  cutting, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  original,  except  that  the 
reproduction  being  a  little  smaller,  the  linos  of  the  picture 
were  somewhat  finer.  On  development  the  pigment  lines 
appeared  thicker  than  they  shoula  be,  but  on  drying  they 
diminished  in  a  great  degree. 

The  New  Foreign  Felloics  of  the  Royal  Society, — If  the  Royal 
Society  have  not  this  year  elected  any  Fellows  connected 
with  photography  from  among  scientific  men  at  borne,  it 
has  honoured  several  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
whose  names  are  household  words  among  us.  There  is, 
first  ol  all,  that  veteran  in  photographic  science,  M.  Fizeau, 
of  the  French  Academy,  whoso  name  has  been  associated 
with  our  art  ever  since  the  days  of  Daguerre.  Every  novelty 
in  photography,  or  memoir  coccerning  it,  that  is  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Scienceit,  is  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
first  of  all  referred  to  M.  Fizeau  for  his  opinion,  for  no  one 
knows  better  than  him  what  is  new  and  important  in  photo- 
graphy. Then  comes  M.  Jansseo,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, discoveied,  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer, 
the  fact  that  the  protuberances  of  the  sun  can  be  seen  during 
sunshine  as  well  as  during  an  eclipse,  and  who,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  beaded  every  French  expedition  sent  out  to 
make  spectroscopic  and  photographic  observations  of  an 
astronomical  character.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he 
escaped  from  that  capital  with  .all  his  scientific  apparatus  in 
a  balloon,  proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean  to  undertake  an 
observation  of  some  importance.  Another  new  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  is  the  German  chemist,  M.  Kirchhoff, 
whose  spectrum  work  is  world-renowned,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen,  to  draw  op  a  con- 
cise spectrum  table.  Another  German  chemist  of  note, 
Kekule,  is  also  included  in  the  list. 

Absolute  Alcohol. — A  method  of  preparing  absolute  alcohol 
has  been  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  in  the 
Chemical  News.  Photographers  are  aware  that  commercial 
absolute  alcohol  rarely  contains  more  than  98  to  99  per  cent. ; 
and  a  liquid  of  this  kind  is  easily  produced  by  shaking 
up  a  litre  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol  with  120  grammes  of 
freshly  ignited  lime,  at  intervals,  during  the  period  of  a 
week.  1  he  lime  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  alcohol  will 
then  bo  found  to  mark  about  98  per  cent.  If  really  absolute 
alcohol  is  required,  a  further  treatment  with  lime  is 
necessary,  another  similar  quantity  of  the  freshly  prepared 
material  being  added  and  shaken  up  as  before.  When  the 
lime  has  subsided  a  second  time,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to 
be  absolute.  The  method  may  bo  a  little  tedious,  but  if 
absolute  alcohol  is  required,  it  is  as  simple  a  plan  of 
Seouring  it  as  can  wfll  be  devised. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEiaUWAT. 

Chapter  III.— The  Negative  Bath. 

The  silver  baths,  both  **nefi:aLivo"  (that  in  which  the 
collodionized  plate  is  sensitized)  aud  ** positive"  (or 
bath  for  sensitizing  the  paper  for  printing),  are  often  found 
to  be  very  troublesome  ;  but  generally  to  those  only  who, 
too  indolent  or  stupid  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  its  properties,  are  ignorant  of  its  con* 
stitution  and  chemical  action ;  to  these—  and  let  us  hopo 
there  are  fow  such  among  our  readers — the  ne«;ative  bath 
is  a  constant  nightmare,  and  brings  them  to  the  confines 
of  dLstractioa.  When  it  is  '♦  out  of  order,"  as  it  usually  is, 
if  it  can  ever  be  said  to  be  in  order,  its  disorders  arc 
extremely  varied  in  character,  and  vexatious  to  the  ope- 
rator, who  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause.  One  operator  fiuds 
his  bath  is  addicted  to  that  unpleasant  habit  of  '*  fogging,'* 


^      ,         —  — ^,«»-  .and  of  this  alouo  there  are  several  Species — an  universal 

flooBTtD  water  by  the  sStsipg  and  gbalk  applied  to  f^e  sur- '  yelling  of  the  plates  in  lights  as  well  as  shadow?,  though 
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of  ooune  it  is  not  bo  perceptible  in  the  former  m  in  th® 
Utter ;  and  in  some  cases  entirely  obliterating  the  imag 
on  the  plate,  or  only  a  partial  eclipse  in  the  shadows 
The  bath  of  another  worker  may  produce  negatives  too 
thin  or  weak,  or  with  not  suffiiient  contrast  A  trouble- 
some deposit,  causing  minute  holes  in  the  negatives,  called 
»<  pinholes,*'  is  also  another  sign  that  the  bath  is  out  of 
sorts ;  while  how  many  operators  have  been  driven  to  the 
verge  of  insanity  by  dreadful  streaks  and  stains,  the  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of !  None  can  be  entirely 
free  from  these  visitatioDS  at  times,  but  the  operator  of 
intelligence  can  generally  determine  the  cause,  when  it  is 
easy  in  most  cases  to  remedy  the  defect. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  trouble  in  the  nega- 
tive bath  is,  as  I  have  tsken  occasion  to  state  before,  in 
having  too  small  a  bath-holder,  by  which  severe  loss  is 
suffered  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  only  be 
worked  a  short  time  before  it  gives  signs  of  becoming 
disordered.  Secondly,  as  it  is  out  of  order,  it  must  be 
renovated,  and  this  entails  time  wasted,  trouble  and  loss 
of  silver  in  pouring  from  vessel  to  vessel,  in  boiling  and 
filtering,  and  therefore  this  loss  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  new  silver,  and  this  is  sure  to  disturb  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  bath,  and  entails  on  the  ope- 
rator the  horrors  of  continual  uncertainty.  The  fourth, 
and  by  no  means  the  least,  objection  to  a  small  bath,  is  the 
fact,  that  it  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order  at  any  moment, 
and  at  just  the  moment  when  you  want  it  most.  It 
may  be  said,  with  great  force,  tbat  the  same  may  be 
expected  of  any  negative  bath,  however  large ;  but  with  a 
bath  of  good  sise  (say  three  gallons)  you  can  calculate 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  by  the  amount  of  work 
done.  It  may  be  further  urged  that  a  new  bath  should 
be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  disordered  one,  and  is 
equally  necessary  with  a  large  as  with  a  small  bath. 
Very  true,  but  as  a  new  bath  is  never  as  good  as  one  a 
little  in  use,  the  less  often  you  have  these  untried  servants 
the  better.  A  silver  bath  continues  to  improve  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  its  decay.  A  small  bath  is  soon  over- 
charged with  iodide,  the  source  of  *^  pinholes  **  galore. 

Need  more  be  said  ?  Are  time  and  temper,  worry  and 
anxiety,  nothing?  If  economy  were  in  question  it  would 
be  another  matter,  of  course,  because  forafew  shillings  and 
pence  we  are  content  often  to  give  up  peace  of  mind, 
heaped  up  measure ;  but  in  this  case  even  economy  is  on 
the  side  of  the  large  bath.  The  larger  the  bath,  the  less 
change  is  there  reuly  in  its  constitution,  and  consequently 
the  more  certainty  of  working  is  assured. 

To  Make  the  Negative  Bath. 

Dissolve,  in  the  bulk  of  water  you  re(|uire,  nitrate  of 
silver,  until  the  hydrometer  when  placed  in  it  marks  thirty 
grmiag.  One-hal/ of  this  solution  should  then  bo  poured 
into  another  ve«el,  and  iodized  by  adding  to  it  ten  or 
twelve  grains  (according  to  the  quantity  of  solution)  of 
iodide  of  potassinn  or  ammonium,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
turn  to  a  milky  eoloor,  and  a  slight  precipitate  may  be 
observed.  Filter  the  nniodiaed  solution,  ana  into  this  dear 
■oltttioo  filter  the  iodised  portion.  Observe  this  order  of 
procedure,  because  by  reversing  it  and  filtering  the 
uniodiied  portion  last,  it  takes  up  from  the  filtering  paper 
the  surplus  iodide  left  behind  from  the  iodized  solution, 
and  the  oonsequenoe  is  an  i4>proAch  more  or  less  closely 
to  a  fully  iodised  bath,  a  thing  yon  do  not,  of  ooune,  desire. 
This  bath  should  be  quite  dear. 

lif  you  do  not  require  to  use  this  bath  at  once,  it  should 
be  placed  in  adear  **  w1^**  glass  bottle,  and  placed  in  the 
Ught  and  sua.  It  should  first  be  ascertained  whether  the 
sduiioB  is  add  or  alkaline :  if  add,  blue  litmus  pa^  will 
turn  more  or  less  red  aecording  to  the  amount  of  addin  solu- 
tion, and  liquor  ammonia  ahonld  be  added  to  the  solution 
carefully  (shaking  the  bath  to  mix  it  thoroughly  after  each 
drop  of  ammooia  added)  until  the  silver  aolnlioa,  on  bdng 
tseled with litmas paper, skowi BO tnot  daeld;  thatis, 


when  hUi§  litmus  paper  does  not  ohange  colour,  and  red 
paper  changes  to  the  colour  of  the  blue  paper.  It  is  safer, 
in  using  liquor  ammonia  for  this  purpose,  to  put  a  few 
drops  in  an  ounce  of  water,  by  which  means  you  have 
more  command  over  it ;  also,  in  the  operations  of  adding 
ammonia  or  acid  to  a  bath,  it  should  he  thoroughly  mixed 
up  before  testing  or  adding  more,  or  you  are  likdy  to 
overdo  it. 

The  bath,  slightly  alkaline  then,  is  placed  in  direct 
sunlight,  and  after  a  short  time  it  will  grow  black  and 
inky,  organic  matter  being  in  solution,  and  afterwards 
depodt  this  organic  matter  as  thick  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  while  the  solution  wiU  become  clear  as  crystal. 
Iliis  should  then  be  filtered  quite  clear,  and  can  be  acidi- 
fied with  nitric  or  acetic  acid.  In  the  choice  of  adds 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  some  operators  in- 
clining to  a  preference  for  nitnc  acid,  others  never  using 
anything  but  acetic  acid  for  this  purpose.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  detected  any  difference  in  the  baths  made  up 
with  these  two  acids,  but  1  have  j^enerally  used  nitric.  It 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  this,  that  if  a  new  bath  shows  dgns 
of  acidity  in  ito  first  state  as  silver  and  water,  it  will  most 
probably  be  from  the  acidity  of  the  silver  sdt,  thus 
denoting  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able that  that  acid  should  be  the  one  we  choose;  and, 
too,  the  same  acid  is  liberated  in  the  bath  from  plates 
coated  with  red  collodion,  contalniug  free  iodine. 

A  perfectly  neutral  bath  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, 
chemically  speaking ;  but  if  it  is  what  is  generally  cdled 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  the  application  of  the  developer 
to  the  plate  sensitized  therein  will  fail  to  bring  out  any 
image,  or  it  may  make  ito  appearance  for  a  few  moments, 
and  will  be  immediately  covered  universally  with  the 
depodt  known  as  **  fog.** 

The  effect  of  acid  in  the  bath  is  to  decompose  any 
organic  matter  present  in  the  solution,  as  well  as  to 
neutralize  any  oxide.  Should  too  much  acid  be  poured 
into  the  bath,  place  in  it  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper, 
which  will  of  course  turn  red ;  now  drop  in  cautiously,  in 
the  manner  described  in  making  the  bath,  a  few  drops  of 
hquor  ammonia ;  this  throws  down  a  blackish  precipitate— 
oxide  of  diver.  Be  careful  to  stir  the  solunon  on  each 
addition  of  ammonia,  that  too  much  be  not  poured  in ;  the 
gradud  change  of  the  litmus  paper  back  to  ito  nonnd 
colour  being  your  guide. 

Care  should  of  course  be  taken  to  guard  agdnst  the 
entrance  of  foreign  substances  into  the  bath  solution, 
as  many  are  fatally  antagonist  to  ito  photographic  action. 
Of  those  in  use  in  the  dark  room :  iron  (the  devdoping 
agent)  and  hyposulphate  of '?o4f«  <^<'  cyanide  of  potassinm, 
are  especially  to  be  guarded  ajnfiost. 


HTALOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  API 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


lATION  TO 


BY  JOSEPH  LCirOLD,  OP  LISBON.' 

The  art  of  etching  glass  is  no  longer  new,  fSr  among 
others  Professor  ^ttcher  and  Dr.  Brannds  ha\\  giv^n 
much  attention  to  the  subject  many  years  ago, 
these  gentlemen  found  that  the  characters  etched  on' 
could  DC  multiplied  by  prtnting,  they  gave  to  this  bi 
of  industry  the  technical  name  of  Hjfalography.    But 
few  disciples  followed  these  two  experimenters  in  M 
labours,  as,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
the  graphic  arto  at  that  time  were  not  in  such  a  forwi 
state  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  when  they  are 
in  every  conneotioQ. 

Bbttoher  and  Branneia  were  quita  aware  of  the  perfoot< 
uniformity  presented  by  a  mass  of  glass,  and  the  grea^ 
advantages  it  therefore  possssssd  in  this  respect  over 
copper  aud  steel  for  etching  purposes.  They  prepved  ^ 
sketch  upon  a  polished  glass  plate  which  had  previously 
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been  covered  with  the  same  prei>aration  aa  that  used  to^ 
copper,  and  haying  bordered  it  with  wax,  ponrcd  upon  i 
the  etching  liquid,  which  was  allowed  to  act  until  the  lines 
were  auffioiently  deep  for  printing.  The  etching  liquid  in 
thiB  caae  was  made  by  placing  in  a  covered  vessel  of 
platinum  or  lead  some  powdered  fluorspar,  and  pouring 
upon  this  the  necessary  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  After  mixing  well,  the 
clear  fluoric  acid  at  the  top  is  separated,  and  this  can  be 
at  once  employed  for  etching.  The  drawing  may  be 
etched  either  with  concentrated  acid  or  acid  vapour,  both 
plans  having  special  advantages.  In  the  latter  case  the 
vessel  in  which  the  stdphuric  acid  and  fluorspar  is  con- 
tained  is  warmed  moderately,  and  the  glass  plate,  with  the 
sketch  upon  it,  ia  placed  aoove  to  become  etched  by  the 
vapours  given  off.  The  printing  blocks  produced  in  this 
way  are  matt  and  rough,  while  those  secured  by  means  of 
acid  appear  polished. 

Id  the  State  Printing  Office  at  Vienna,  as  abio  in 
DomdorTs  establishment  at  Frankfort,  impressions  on 

§laas  have  been  produced  in  this  way  for  the  last  twenty- 
ve  years.  Very  great  difliculties  have  been  found,  how- 
ever, in  printing  from  such  plates,  as  the  glass  is  always 
in  danger  of  springing  in  the  printing  press.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  f  o  repr<duce  the  engraving  by  means  of  electro- 
type, but  in  this  case  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  glass 
engraving  disappeared,  and  this  is  one  reason,  no  doubt, 
why  the  art  oi  hyalography  is  bat  little  cultivated.  By 
applying  photography  to  the  art,  however,  we  think  that 
a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  important  industry. 
it  is  known  that  in  France — and,  perhaps,  elsewhere — 

glass  plates  for  ornamental  purposes  have  been  produced 
y  means  of  photography  and  the  etching  process.  If 
such  productions  as  these  are  not  altogether  suitable  for 
printing  (they  are  not,  of  course,  intended  for  such  pur- 
pose), it  IS  quite  clear  that  the  photographic  negative 
plate,  if  submitted  to  a  proper  etctiing  process,  presents 
no  difficulty  for  use  as  a  printing  block.  Six  large  plates 
are  now  in  our  hands  from  a  French  establishment,  which 
are  destined  for  window  ornamentadon,  and  upon  which,  it 
appears,  landscapes  have  been  printed  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, and  subsequently  etched  in.  The  half-tones  of 
the  photographic  pictures  are  wanting  in  these  PJAtes,  and 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  etched  in  at  all.  The  action 
of  the  acid  has  made  a  grain  which  renders  the  lights  and 
shadows  most  perfectly. 

In  etching  a  photographic  dich^  taken  from  a  picture 
which  has  been  produced  by  lines  and  dots,  the  operation 
is  a  much  easier  one.  When  the  plate  has  been  properly 
intensified  and  fixed  with  quicksilver  and  chloride  of 
pUtinnm,  it  withstands  perfectly  the  subsequent  etching 
with  dilute  fluoric  acid.  M.  Scavnoni  has  given  valuable 
directions  in  his  handbook  of  heliography  (St.  Peters- 
bnig,  1872)  for  preparing  photographic  plates  for  etching. 

M.  Aubel,  of  Cologne,  who  hu  adopted  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  etching  photographic  reproductions  of  line-draw- 
ings, has  shown  us  some  fine  results,  which  were  produced 
with  much  certainty.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  to  M. 
Aubel  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  tiie  first  in 
Germany  to  apply  photography  to  the  art  of  hyEdo- 
grtphy. 

Pictures  etched  on  glass  in  this  way  have  a  very  delicate, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  neither  a  soft  nor  warm  appearance ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  as  cold  and  thuisparont  aa  the  material 
in  which  they  are  produced.  If  transferred  to  the  Utho- 
graphic  stone  the  impressions  lose  their  cold,  glassy 
appearance,  but  then,  again,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
purity  and  delicacy  of  the  glass  engraving  is  lost. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PBINTBR  IK  AMERICA. 

XKUL 

FiziKo  Batbs  AMD  Faiao  Prnnrs. 

Ai  has  before  been  written  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 

tiM  prints  need  a  fixing  agent  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 


silver  in  them.  This  fizinff  agent  used  is  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  a  bath  of  it  is  made  of  a  certain  strength  by  dis- 
solving this  in  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  prints  are 
immeraed  therein  for  a  number  of  minutes.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  is  never  used  in  fixing  the  prints,  although  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  fixing  the  negatives.  The  reason  of  this 
IB  becanse  it  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  tones,  bleaching  the 
prints  fearfully,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  miserable  fixing 
agent  to  use  for  delicate  photographs. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  photographers 
about  the  strength  of  the  fixing  bath,  some  using  it  much 
stronger  thano&ers  do.  1  myself  am  inclined  towards  haf  ing 
a  weak  bath,  and  fixing  a  longer  time  than  what  I  would 
with  a  strong  bath,  as  the  action  will  be  more  gentle,  and  on 
the  whole  better  resalts  are  obtained  by  doing  so,  and  blis- 
tering and  bleaching  are,  in  a  great  measure,  cored.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  hypo  bath  should  be  made  up  every  time 
you  require  its  use,  as  old  hypo  baths  are  very  injurious  to 
the  prints.  Take  a  two-gallon  bottle,  and  place  in  it  about 
one  pound  of  the  hvpo  crystals,  fill  up  with  water,  shake 
well,  and  label  this  bottle  **8at.  Sol.  Hvposulphite  of 
Soda,**  and  when  you  have  made  it  saturated,  you  are  then 
ready  to  make  the  bath  as  per  formula  given  below.  To  be 
sore  that  this  hypo  solution  becomes  saturated,  make  it  up 
at  least  two  days  before  you  wish  to  ose  it.  Just  before 
using,  shake  the  contents  in  the  bottle  for  about  two 
minutes. 

When  you  wbh  to  mske  the  bath,  take  of — 

Sat.  sol.  hyposulphite  of  soda      ...     1  ounce 

Water         8  ounces 

Sat.  sol.  bicarbonate  of  soda        ...     i  ounoe. 

Large  quantities  in  proportion.  Make  it  up  in  a  dish 
which  is  kept  expressly  for  this,  and  this  alone.  The  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  used  in  the  fixing  bath  for  the  purpose  of 
making  alkaline  any  free  acid  there  may  exist  in  the  solo- 
Hon.  This  is  very  important,  for  in  case  the  solution 
should  happen  to  be  acid,  it  wonld  finally  be  the  means  of 
liberating  sulphur  and  forming  sulphide  of  silver,  and  it 
wonld  deposit  itself  on  the  prints,  affecting  them  seriously 
in  look,  tone,  and  permanence.  Aqua  ammonia  is  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  if  it  is  to  be  used, 
only  a  few  drops  of  it  are  necessary,  as  any  more  will  cause 
the  albumen  on  the  prints  to  become  verv  tender,  giving  a 
look  of  transparency  to  the  whole  print.  1?he  prints  are  very 
easily  torn  when  the  ammonia  is  used  to  exoess,  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  the  paper.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
better  to  use  bicarbonate  ot  soda,  as  it  is,  as  before  said,  a 
much  milder  alkali  than  ammonia.  During  the  cold 
months  of  winter,  and  also  at  all  times  when  the  water  is 
cold,  the  soda  solution  should  be  heated  to  about  «  luke- 
warm state  (no  more),  as  the  action  of  freesing  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  solution  will  be  very  slow,  and  also 
injurious  to  the  prints,  causing  innumerable  blisters  all 
over  the  prints. 

An  assistant  should  pass  the  prints  from  the  washing- 
tank,  a  numbur  at  a  time  (so  as  to  get  them  in  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  same  time),  and  place  them  in  the  hypo 
oath  (without  touching  the  hypo  solution  with  the  fingers 
while  passing  the  hands  from  one  to  the  other),  end  the 
operator  at  the  hypo  bath  should  separate  and  cover  them 
with  the  solution  as  soon  as  he  can,  for  if  this  is  not  done, 
and  the  prints  are  fixed  imperfectly,  they  will  then  have 
mottled  yellowish -brown  spots,  all  over  them  whtero  they 
have  been  laid  together,  and  which  are  very  observable 
when  washed  and  dried.  More  about  imperfect  fixing,  &c., 
at  some  future  time. 

After  you  have  had  all  the  prints  placed  in  the  bath, 
then  note  the  time  by  the  clock.  Keep  the  prints  in  con- 
stant motion  while  in  this  bath,  and  do  not  allow  one  single 
print  to  stick  to  another,  even  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds, 
if  you  wish  to  have  them  properly  fix«d.  Too  much  atten- 
tion oannot  be  given  to  this  nttle  thing,  if  you  wish  to  have 
your  prints  fixed  evenly,  and  not  have  them  come  out,  when  • 
finished,  full  of  darkish-brown  spots,  yellow  stains,  &c. 
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The  veasoQ  why  1  havo  sdri^ed  ^ 
place  the  prints  in  the  bath  for  you 
tnexperienoed  in  doing  it  yon  reel  f,  yon 
■omc  of  the  hypo  on  the  prints  l>cfore  they  are  wholly 
placed  in  the  bath  and  unaer  the  Bolution,  and  when  yon 
do  that  they  will  be  spoiled,  and  all  of  the  subsequent  fix- 
ing will  not  remove  it.    They  will  be  stained,  and  among 
other  things  there  will  be  the   so-called  "  finger-scains/* 
caused  by  the  fingers  having  had  hypo  on  them  when  the 
prints  wer9  taken  up,  just  after  toning,  and  before  fixing. 
^  After  the  prints  have  been  in  constant  motion  for  full 
eight  minutes,  look  through  them  by  holding  them,  one  at 
a  time,  between  you  and  the  light,   and  after  you  have 
looked  at  a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  shadows,  hair,  &c.,  preseut 
a  clear  transparent  appearance  (and  not  at  *a11  mottled)  to 
the  critical  eye,  the  prints  are  fixed.    If  they  are  not  clear, 
let  them  remain  in  the  bath  until  they  are.    An  experienced 
"  fixer"  ciin tell  in  a  few  momrntu  whether  they  are  fixad 
or  not  by  doing  as  has  just  beon  said. 

If  the  prints  are  fixed,  then  pour  off  about  one- half  of 
the  solution  in  the  dish,  and  fill  up  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  Move  the  prints  continually  in  this  water  for 
about  five  minutes  longer,  thon  pour  oft  about  three- 
quarters  of  this,  and  fill  up  attain.  The  reason  of  this  is 
to  get  the  density  of  th»  liquid  down  gradually  to  that  of 
water,  so  that  the  prints  will  not  blii<tcr,  which  they  would 
surely  do  if  they  were  placed  directly  from  the  hypo  into  the 
water  ready  for  washing.  Alcohol  placed  in  the  hypo  bath 
answers  the  same  pnrposte. 

Some  printers  (myself  among  thorn)  place  their  prints, 
after  they  are  remove<i  from  the  hypo,  in  a  bath  ot  salt- 
water, made  by  placing  a  haodfnl  of  table-salt  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  Let  them  remain  in  thi.4  froia  five  to  ten 
minutes,  and  then  set  them  to  washing.  TUu  object  of  thin 
salt  is  not  only  to  displace  the  hypo  from  the  prints  so  that 
they  will  wash  better,  but  also  to  prevent  them  from 
bliatering  in  the  subsequent  operations,  and  when  already 
blistered  to  oure  it. 


TUB  BEER  AND  ALBUMEN  rROCPiSS. 

BY  T.   CLARK K.* 

Youn  Secretary  suggested  yesterday  that  I  should  prepare 
and  read  a  paper  on  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the 
beer  and  albumen  process,  particularly  with  reference  to 
thoae  points  which  require  the  greatest  oare  when  testing 
thifl  process  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  want  of  which 
knowledge  I  failed  continually  during  my  earlier  triala. 

This  process  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  maoh  used  by  the  members  of  tha 
Edinbargh  Photographic  Society.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, Captain  Abney  published  a  somewhat  different 
formnU  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  having  tried 
both  formoltt  I  may  state  that  my  most  successful  results 
have  been  obtained  with  that  of  Captain  Abney,  to 
whiob  in  future  1  intend  to  adhere,  and  my  remarks  will 
accordingly  be  directed  principaily  to  that  modification  of 
the  process. 

Tlie  glass  plate  requires  a  substratum,  the  cleanest  and 
most  etticient  being  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which  is  made 
thos  :-^ 

^»«l*tine 75  grains 

Distilled  water     60  ounces 

Ammonia v}>  ounce 

Alcohol     1      ,, 

It  is  better  to  pUoe  the  gelatine  in  twenty  ounces  of 

cold  water,  and,;when  softened,  to  add  forty  ounces  of  hot 

water. 

I  have  tried  albumen  as  a  substratum,  but  prefer  geU- 
tine,  as  it  is  freer  from  specks,  and  enables  the  collodion 
film  to  adhere  to  the  glass  so  tenactoosly  that  a  strong 
stream  of  water  will  not  injure  the  film ;  neither  does  it 
iuiure  the  bath,  as  is  the  ease  with  albumen.  I  apply  the 
solution  with  a  Bhinohard  brush. 


you  to  have  an  assistant [     An  old  or  porous  collodion  is  a  necesriity.    1  am  quite 

»u  is,  because  if  yon  ar"   sure  that  1  can  attribute  many  of  my  early  failures  to  the 

',  you  will  be  apt  to  ge^   want  of  a  suitable  e<^lodion.    Ilie  sample  with  which  I 

*  i^-ti-    succeeded  best  was  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Roueh 

and  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  negatives  now  before  you 
were  taken  with  this  collodion.  Messrs.  Rouoh  and  Co. 
call  it  **  D,**  or  special  bromo-iodised  ooUodion.  It  had 
been  in  my  possession,  iodised,  for  ten  months,  and  when 
pom-ed  upon  a  plate  had  a  very  slight  tendency  to  solidify 
like  Jelly.  -  To  tliis  collodion^in  quantity  eight  ounces —I 
added  two  ounces  of  newly-iodised  collodion,  and  then  to 
the  whole  ten  ounces  I  added  two  grains  per  ounce  o€ 
powdery  pyrotyline  and  one  grain  per  ounce  of  cadmium 
bromide.  I  found  the  collodion  to  be  exactiy  what  I 
wanted-^namely,  of  a  creamy  consistency  when  poured 
upon  the  glass  plate,  and  after  immersion  in  tie  nitrate 
bath,  giving  an  even,  white  film  like  opal  glass. 

As  regards  the  nitrate  bath,  it  should  be  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce ;  and  here  let  me  state  that  the  larger  the  bath 
the  better,  more  even,  and  reliable  will  be  the  sensitive 
plates.  Any  l»ath  of  the  requisite  strength  whieh  gives  a 
clear  wet-plaAe  negative  will  do  for  this  process.  The 
time  of  immersion  is  about  four  minutes. 

From  the  silver  bath  the  plate  is  transferred  to  a  bath 
of  distilled  water,  and  is  then  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  half- 
a-minute,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  preservative, 
which  is  made  thus :— Procure  three  bottles,  which  label 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  In  No.  1  bottle  place  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  or  a  relative  quantity  of  Thomases  dried  albumen, 
which  answers  admirably,  to  which  add  four  drachms  of 
liquid  ammonia ;  in  No.  2  bottle  five  ounces  of  plain  beer ; 
in  No.  3  bottle  Ave  ounces  of  beer  and  ten  grains  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid. 

Take  a  quarter-ounce  of  No.  1  and  the  same  quantity  of 
No.  2,  which  mix  together,  and  then  pour  over  the  plate, 
on  which  allow  it  to  remain  half-a-minute.  Then  wash 
the  plate  under  the  tap  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  after 
which  apply  half-an-onnce  of  solution  No.  3,  which  allow 
to  drain  without  washing  the  plate,  and  the  latter  will 
then  be  ready  for  the  drying- box. 

I  now  come  to  the  development,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  process,  and  with  which,  I  believe, 
many  persons  have  failed,  as  I  did  myself  when  first  trying 
this  process.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  consider  • 
able  density  eould.be  obtained  with  the  alkaline  developer. 
This,  however,  is  not  so.  Unlike  an  emulsion  plate,  there 
are  two  stages  of  development^  in  the  first  of  which,  witn 
the  alkaline  developer,  only  a  very  weak  image  is  obtaincil 
when  looked  at  by  reflected  light  I>o  not  push  this  stage 
farther,  but  wash  the  plate  under  the  tap.  So  hr  the 
bromide  only  in  the  film  has  been  reduced,  the  iodide 
remaining  unaltered.  The  iodide,  however,  is  acted  upon 
in  the  next  stage  of  development,  and  density  theieby 
acquired,  although  it  will  probably  be  found  requisite  to 
intensify  with  acid  silver  after  fixing.  Captain  Abney 
explains  the  chemical  action  of  the  developer  thus : — *^  The 
alkaline  development  produces  a  faint  image  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  orgnnio  salt  and  bromide  of  silver  to  the  sub- 
oxide of  stiver.  The  iodide  is  unattached  by  it.  The 
acid  silver  development  utilises  the  exposed  iodide  thus  :^- 
The  attraction  of  the  suboxide  for  frrah  silver  (deposited 
by  the  acid  development)  is  increased  by  the  irtitnted 
oxide,  and  thusdenaity  is  acquired.** 
The  following  are  the  devdoping  solutions  :-i- 


▲  wwnntqaaoo  to  ths  tivtipool  AwMUat  Phocogmplilo  AMocJatlon. 


No.  1. — ^Pyrogallic  acid 

Water 
No.  2. — Liquor  ammonia  ... 

•v  Bier       ...         ... 

No.  3. — Citric  acid     ... 

Glacial  acetic  add 

Water 


... 


... 


... 


•.  • 


« .. 


No.  4.— Niti;ate  of  silver 

Water  ...  .    

No  bromide  of  potsssium  is  required»  as  the  trace  of  pre* 
servative  left  on  the  plate  acts  as  a  resminer 


12  grains. 

1  ounce. 
...     I  part 
...     4  partSk 

60  grains 

30niinuw 
I  ounce 
2U  grains 
1  ounce 
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In  developing,  firdt  rinse  the  pUte  under  the  tap,  then 
flood  with  half-an-ounce  of  pyro.  solution  No.  1.  after 
which  add  to  the  same  solution  two  drops  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion No.  2.  When  detail  is  feebly  out,  was.h  the  plate,  and 
apply  half-an-ounce  of  pyro  solution  No.  1,  with  six  drops 
of  acid  solution  No.  3.  To  the  same  solution  afterwards 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  silver  solution  No.  4  until  density 
IS  acquired.  Wash  and  fix  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  containing  one  ounce  of  soda  to  six  ounces  of  water. 
It  will  probably  be  found  necesiary  to  iutensify  wjthpyro 
and  acid  silver  after  fixing,  with  which  any  amount  of 
density  can  be  obtained. 

I  may  here  state  that  before  the  last  application  of  acid 
silver  in  intensifying  I  flood  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  potassium,  which  prevents  stains  andkoeps  the 
shadow  bright.     It  is  composed  thus  :— 

Iodine       20  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium        40     , , 

Water       1  pi^t 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes^.  these  plates  do  not  require 
any  backing,  the  film  being  sufficiently  opaque  to  prevent 
reflection. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  recent  scientific 
expeditions  undertaken  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
were  supplied  with  plates  made  by  this  process.  The 
results  have  been,  I  understand,  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

I  may  also  state  that  tliese  plates  are  rapid.  The  nega- 
tives on  the  table  were  taken  with  an  exposure  of  one 
minute  in  a  comparatively  dull  light  in  the  afternoon,  the 
lens  being  Dallmeyer's  wholeplate  doublet  with  a  half -inch 
stop. 

1  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  can  confirm  all  that 
Captain  Abney  has  said  m  favour  of  the  process,  and  I 
certainly  prefer  it  to  any  other  I  have  tried,  both  for 
reliability,  perfection  of  result,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  plates  can  be  prepared. 

PRACTICAL  SUGQESTIONS  ON  RBTOUCHlNGh, 
SoHB  coital  hints  of  a  practical  kind  on  retooohing  vorioos 
kinds  of  negatives  appear  in  our  Chicago  contemporary,  the 
Western  Photographic  News,  from  which  we  quote  aa  follows  : 

Iha  Negative  of  an  Aged  Fac«.— It  is  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  much  modifying  and  renovinff  of 
wrinkles  is  allowable  in  retouching  negatives  of  this  class ; 
but  oertaia  it  is  that  ttnok  moee  of  it  is  done  thaa  is  con- 
sistent with  a  oocrect  likeness  of  the  origpinal.  Let  nature 
be  our  guidei  and  we  shall  find  inaeorceotiy  printed  pihoto>« 
grapl)  not  a  Batumi  line  of  the  face  enfatraly  removed,  hob 
the  leaser  ones  so  delicately  traced  as  not  to  offend  the  eje 
by  their  prominence.  It  ^ten  oeonrs  that  the  negative 
oontaLns  shadows  so  dark  aa  to  reader  considerable  woriing 
upon  all  these  lines- admissible ;  but  in  doings  thii»  wo  most 
carefully  preserve  their  proportionate  value  to  each  other. 
Also  do  we  find  that  a  shortening  of  thede  moat  prominent 
lines  isadvantageouSfM  it  removermoch  that  is  overdrawn, 
and  therefore  unnatural.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nega- 
tat]e  x^^dht  consideration  possess^  delicate  ahadowa,  instiead 
of  dM:  ones,  it  requires  cooatant  cAre  that  the  aubordinate 
lilies'  bo*  not  entirely  lost  in  thb  effort  to  {produce  *a  smooth 
sur&cb:  Fartionlarfy  is  this  the  case  when  the  further  side 
of  the  face  is  in  ahadow.  Then  the  strongly-marked  linea 
from  eye  to  cheek,  from  noae  to  chin,  are  viaible  enough 
upon  the  light  aide,  but  quite  indistinct  within  the  ahadow, 
and  afmocrt  invariably  are  obliterated  in  the  finishing  pro- 
ceaa,  giving  to  the  eye  and  cheek  upon  that  side  a  swollen 
and  nnnatawl  look.  8o  often  is  this  mistake  made,  even 
by  niototfecs  of  experience,  that  it  cannot  be  too  closely 

f guarded  against.  The  other  extreme,  that  of  mai^hi^  these 
ines  too  bright  And- sharp,  would'  be*  e<}uttll/  wrong.  But 
wliaiti  tbM  wo<  say  6i  a  obMofi  sid^jialf  that  m  oon- 
stitutaoiiaUy  vafitied  to  ofaBervB'  a  mrk  of  tiaie  mom 
their  pictured  iMi)  whhotU  ■•oldiag'  4bMt.  it?  Th^ 
wioqUiwI  ftl  iiMn«n«k. att:idbiif fl6 Jbi fttiie0i>  irf  JMsg»,  ill 
roles  of  oaoae  and  effect,  and  simer  the  stigma  of  a  lack 


of  common  aenae.  rather  titan  have  their  pictures  show  th«ae 
signs  of  age.  To  the  retoucher  we  aay,  if  no  compromise  can 
be   effected,  choose  between  art^or  intereBt4 

The  Cliild  i^acf.^-These  negatives  generally  require  but 
little  work,  except  to  improve  the  expression  of  face,  or 
remedy  a  faulty  negative.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  a  negative  is  made  which,  from  shortneas  of  exposure  or 
badly  managed  light,  contains  shadows  ao  dark  as  to  seem 
almost  clear  glass ;  and,  not  being  possible  to  obtain  a  better 
one,  it  is  Itsft  to  the  retoachei^s  skill  to  supply  defimencies 
with  the  pencil.  The  foUowing  method  will  be  fo^iid,  sifter 
sufficieut  practice,  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  expedttioua. 

After  the  negative  is  ground,  the  scrapings  of  lead  pencil 
or  crayon  must  be  carefully  laid  upon  the  dark  shadows 
with  a  crayon  stump  ;  then,  after  brashini^  awav  the  residue, 
proceed  with  the  retouching  pencil  to  draw  many  of  tSiese 
tine  I  iocs,  already  spoken  qX\  acnosa  the  entire  ahadow,  uiitil 
aufficieut  opacity  is  obtained  ;  then  the  ?moothitig  Up  of  the 
whole  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  and  a  just  proportion 
is  maintained. 

If  the  untouched  negative  contained  no  guide  to  enable 
the  retoucher  to  judge  of  the  refiected  lights,  they  must  be 
placed  within  each  shadbw  by  a  correct  knowledge  of 
chiaroscuro.  And  j  ust;  here  let  me  say  that  the  most  suecvs** 
ful  retoucher  wtU  be  the  one  that  can  most  lokHl^  and 
thoroughly  understand  that  no  part  of  the  pioturi^d  fat»  is 
j  usi  like  the  surroonding  parts  ih  point  of  density,  and  a 
negative  that  is  not  full  of  thea^  haif-lighfa  and  half- 
shadows,  after  tha  retoncher^s  work  ia  done,  is  a  failure  in  an 
avCistic  sense.  I  have  seen  neoativee^  not  of  children' 
altogether,  made  under  a  top-li^t,  or  wiiih  poor  instou* 
ments,  that  needed  more  retouching  to  make  tbo  shadows 
light  enough  than  anything  else.  If  an  opevator  makes 
such  negatives  as  a  rule,  we  must  oooolude  tm  kia  kiiow' 
ledge  of  the  art  is  very  limited;  or  his  materials  for  th«  w<Hrk 
exceedingly  poor.  To  the  retoiieher  I  would  say,  you  have 
a  sorry  task  to  perform,  and  the  usual  directions  oontained 
in  these  papers  will,  I  fear,  not  benefit  you  very  moeby  as 
they  desciibe  the  treatment  of  negatives  likely  to  be  made 
under  more  favooiable  circumstances. 

lightly  Blurred  Negatives,  from  whatever  cause  (either  tihe 
moving  of  the  subject  or  the  ibcuaaing  of  the  inatrument), 
show  no  dividing  line  between  the  lights  and  sbadoi^.  As 
a  consequence,  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  eontraat  muat  be 
made  more  distinct  with  the  penciL  To  do  this,  first  draw 
a  sharp  line  j  cat  where,  had  the  negative  been  a  perfect  one, 
there  would  have  been  a  distinct  line  of  light  next  a  dark 
shad6w.  Work  upon  the  light  side  of  this  line  until  it 
becomes  blended  with  surrounding  parts,  leaving^  the  dark 
sidt^  as  sharply  defined  aa  necesaary  to  produce  a  proj^er 
effioct.  Thia' method  is  piarticula^ly  available  lA  bringing 
otft  ilb»  features  more  perft^ctly.  For  instance,  the  sharper 
division  of  the  nostrils,  an  I  ^  decided  point'  of'  lij^lit  upon 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  are  nVcesaaify.  '  The  upper  eyelid  ttttiat^be 
sharp  upon  its  lower  edge  and  the  upper  edge  of  eyebirow: 
the  difference  between  %e  white  of  tiie  eye  and  rris  inade 
more  diatinct:;  also  thd  light;  oFflifie  ey4  within' ^He  iril  matV 
need  a  decided  tohcti.*  The  edge  of  Hpa,  ajtid'  A^  Hl^h& 
abdHt  the  sbadbws  of  mouth  and  cheelt,  mifat  receive  ktteb* 
tion.  The  forehead  and' chin  must'  b^'made  t^  bbtiie  dut 
sharply  from  their  Surroundings  at  t%eir'Vei^  highest  |fointb 
of  light.  Of  course  it  would  bd  manlfbaCly  impn7i>er  to 
draw  a  sharp  outline  of  the  face,  or  any  odtUniA  of  the  fAbe, 
Off  any  featore  beioagiiig  to  it,  around  th«  Mtlre  ontliaer 
These  sharp  divisioDS  ate  only  adMiaaible  i|pOii  the'ttMffeftt 
points  of  sigkt.  As  the  face  or  future  recedes,  it  dhooid 
baoorrespoadingdy  soltened  about  tho edgto,  and  dimmed' in 
poKilt' of  light.  Tho  osrefui  study  of  a  perfect  negfttivtv 
lightMbnaarly  the  sadisr as  tto oae to  be  re«a«lch«^  wStr  hi 
ftsuflvaadstfe  gnid9ferthto]rtilolitg  of  tfaeaii  aharp  dlvi*. 
sMst  andtkb  $HfUfM^;  tBUment^  y^oikm  rnr  thin  dhectioii 
oan  rest  sMured  that  it  ia  poislbk  tt^  double  tiie  YtAtrtf  of  a 
oMtEfC'of  this  kind;,  if  Mro'  attd  |odgkeftt  be  mtd  itt 
following  the  above  method. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  RESmUES. 

One  of  the  perplexing  qaestions  which  che  photographer 
in  a  small  way  of  buainess  finds  it  difficult  to  answer  is, 
What  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  residues  and  waste 
solutions^  so  as  to  recover  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
they  contain  ?    It  would  be  clearly  wrong  to  throw  them 
away ;  it  is  troublesome  to  recover  the  metals  when  only 
small  quantities  of  material  are  to  be  dealt  with,  especially 
in  inexpert  hands ;  and  the  inexperienced  photographer  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  refiner  if  he  save  his  residues 
to  send  them  for  sale  or  to  be  reduced.     We  believe,  in 
most  cases,  he  may  trust  the  refiner  safely,  and  that  he 
will  find  this  the  wisest  course ;  but  not,  as  will  be  seen, 
always.     We  have  published  from  time  to  time  very 
simple  methods  of  recovering  the  silver  from  various 
kinos  of  wastes,  whereby  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
or  even  a  still  greater  proportion,  of  the  original  silver 
employed  may  be  recovered  without  much  trouble  or 
expense.    But  even  the  simplest  of  these  requires  some 
experience  and  some  appliances  to  carry  out  successfully, 
which  to  photographers  conducting  smsll  businesses,  with 
little  assistance,  present  difficulties.    Our  frequent  advice 
to  such  inexpeiienced  photographers  has  been  to  throw 
down  the  silver,  and  send  the  precipitates  to  a  refiner 
with  every  facility  for  reducing  them,  rather  than  risk 
wasting  time  and  material  in  unsuccessful  attempts  them- 
selves.   But  another  difficmlty  from  time  to  time  occurs,  of 
which  an  example  has  just  been  brought  under  our  notice. 
From  design,  or  accident,  the  refiners^  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  precipitates  forwarded  appears  to  be  singu- 
larly inadequate,    in  the  case  to  which  we  refer,  a  cor- 
respondent divided  a  quantity  of  residues  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  sent  to  two  different  refiners.    The  amount 
received  in  return  from  one  was  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  received  from  the  other.    A  remonstrance 
brought  another  remittance,  aud  a  further  remonstrance  a 
still  further  remittance  of  cash,  the  total  amount,  however, 
still  remaining  far  short  of  the  amount  forwarded  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  other  refiner.    Here  is  our  corres- 
pondent's statement  of  the  case : — 

*'  DfiAR  Sir, — >\  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  get  the  most  money 
for  my  ashes,  &o.,  if  there  is  a  convenient  method  of 
recovering  the  metal  by  myself  ?  Because  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  what  I  have  sent  to  the  refiners. 
1  use  a  sheet  of  ztnc  suspended  in  the  tub,  to  precipitate 
the  silver,  &c.,  from  ttie  hypo  solution.  I  then  filter 
through  felt  and  dry  in  the  oven,  aud  pound  it  to  powder, 
and  theu  burn  il  over  the  dre  iu  an  iron  pot  that  I  use  to 
burn  my  cuttings,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  dry.  I  have 
been  allowed  6<L  per  ounce  for  forty-four  ounces.  The 
cuttings,  filters,  sc,  I  burned  over  the  fire  in  a  large  iron 


pot.  I  received  Is.  6d.  per  ounce  for  sixty-seven  ounces. 
I  trim  all  my  prints  before  toning,  &c.,  and  use  thirty-five- 
grain  bath^ 

<*  The  first  lot  of  ashes  I  ever  sent  to  the  refiner^s  I  divided 
into  two  parts,  twenty-nine  ounces  each,  and  hypo  residue 
thirteen  ounces  each  part,  and  sent  to  two  refiners,  whom 
we  will  style  A  and  B.  A  .sent  me  £3  5s.,  and  B  £1  7s. 
i  was  careful  to  mix  well  the  ash,  that  it  should  be  the 
same  quality,  if  possible,  all  through.  1  wrote  to  B  and 
told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  sent  me  the  money 
intended  for  another  person,  as  I  was  sure  my  ash  would 
yield  more  metal  than  he  had  allowed  for.  He  answered 
he  would  make  two  more  assays  of  my  waste.  He  then 
writes  to  say  that  after  two  more  careful  trials,  he  finds 
he  cannot  allow  me  more  than  £1  13s..  I  wrote  again, 
and  told  him  I  had  sent  a  like  quantity  to  another  refiner, 
and  the  result.  He  answers  that  he  has  again  made  two 
more  careful  trials,  and  cannot  allow  me  more  then  £2  for 
it ;  and  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  can  have  my  waste  back 
by  pacing  him  for  his  trouble. 

'*  I  think  photographers  ought  to  know  how  they  can  be 
cheated.  I  was  then  using  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  he 
wanted  to  give  me  27s.  for  twenty-nine  ounces  of  ash  and 
thirteen  ounces  of  precipitate.  I  remember,  when  in  a 
situation  in  London  some  years  ago,  I  had  precipitated 
the  silver,  &c.,  from  the  hypo  in  the  same  way  for  my 
employer,  and  he  received  not  only  the  amount  per  ounce, 
but  an  assay  note  stating  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contained, 
and  allowing  for  the  same. 

**  Allow  me  to  apologize  for  troubling  you. — ^Yours  faith- 
fully, Ashes." 

There  might  be  several  explanations  offered  to  meet  the 
case  described ;  but  we  fear  that  none  of  them  would  be 
regarded  as  probable  or  satisfactory.  It  is  barely  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  refiner  A  made  a  mistake  and  remitted 
too  much,  whilst  B  remitted  too  little.  The  discrepancy 
between  twenty-seven  shillings  and  sixty-five  shillings 
must  certainly  have  resulted  from  a  serious  mistake,  or 
something  else  equally  serioas.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
discuss  the  possible  mistakes  in  assaying,  or  in  estimating 
fair  profits  of  an  individual,  that  we  now  refer  to  the 
matter.  Our  correspondent's  case  may  be  that  of  many, 
and  our  aim  is  to  obtain  a  statement  of  experience  from 
other  readers  as  to  their  dealings  with  resiaues,  either  in 
reducing  them  at  home,  or  in  forwarding  them  to  refiners. 
In  large  establishments  we  believe  the  system  of  reducing 
the  residues  at  home  is  carried  out  with  satisfaction ;  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  obtaui,  if  possible,  comparative  results 
of  reducing  at  home  and  sending  to  the  refiner's,  and 
especiaUy  to  learn  the  experience  of  amateurs  and  por- 
traitists conducting  private  businesses,  who  have  system- 
atically recovered  the  silver  from  wastes,  either  by  reduc- 
tion at  home,  or  through  the  aid  of  the  refiner. 


IMITATION  IVORY  MINIATURES. 

In  M.  liebort's  new  work  entitled  La  Photographie  en 
Amerique^  there  are  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
coloured  paper  pictures  which  appear  exactly  like  well- 
executed  ivonr  miniatures,  and  which  are  especially  notice- 
able for  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  their  colours.  The 
process  is  a  simple  one,  and  requires  less  trouble  than  the 
ordinary  method  of  tinting  by  means  of  water-colours. 

Steinbach  paper  is  allowed  to  float  for  thi  ee  minutes  on 
a  bath  of — 

Filtered  water     1  litre 

White  gelatine 2 J  grammes 

Iceland  moss  in  paste  with  sugar  10         „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium 12         „ 

The  back  of  the  paper  is  marked  with  a  pencil  so  as  to 
be  recognised.  Axter  drying  the  paper  is  kept  in  a  port- 
folio, where  it  will  remain  good  a  long  time. 
,    The  seniitismg  of  this  paper  takes  place  on  an 
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alrer  batJi  made  up  to  Afteenper  cent,  strength,  and  when 
thep»p«r  has  dried,  it  should  be  nsed  forthwith. 

Tne  priating  is  done  bj  means  of  a  vignette,  the  image 
being  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  as  uhubI.  When  it;  cornea 
out  of  the  washing  trough,  and  before  it  is  dry,  it  is 
strained  upon  a  wooden  frame,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  dried 
in  this  position,  it  is  coloured  bj  means  of  wat«r- colours. 
The  picture  is  then  placed  on  an  evensurfacethat  isheated 
nnderneath  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  back  is  rubbed  over 
with  melt«d  white  wax.  As  much  ss  possible  of  the  wax 
is  afterwards  removed  with  a  Sanuel,  and  when  no  more 
can  be  rubbed  off,  a,  sheet  of  straw-coloured  drawing- 
paper  is  placed  ajninst  the  print,  the  paper  being  backed 
op  bj  a  piece' of  wood  to  keep  it  flat.  Finall;  the  picture 
is  pnt  into  a  pasiepartiut  of  patent  plate  gltiss,  witb  a  gold 
border,  or  framed  in  any  other  suitable  mauner. 

Thus  finbhed  and  mounted,  these  pictures  appear  verj 
dear  and  fresh,  and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
miniatore  painting  executed  upon  ivor^. 


TO  MAKE  OVALS  OF  ANY  SIZE. 
A  sinpLB  and  old-fashioned  mode  of  atrikiug  an  oval  with- 
out the  aid  of  iDatraoieDts  may  be  usaful  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  method,  which,  we  belisve,  ii  known  to  moit 
workers,  has  bean  so  msuj  years  familiar  to  ounclvei,  that 
we  should  soaroely  hare  thought  of  describing  it;  bat  a 
recent  couversation  amongft  a  dozen  educated  men  oq  the 
■abject  showed  it  to  be  so  little  known  that  we  determine 
to  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  oar  readers.  Tha  diagram  was 
reoenlly  given  in  the  Scienlifie  American  : — 

To  make  an  oval,  tie  together  the  ends  of  a  thread   or 
stiiiig.    Two  pins  arranged  within  the  loop,    as  phown, 


govern  the  siieofthe  oval,  which  is  marked  upon  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  peQciloarriedagaioat  oneaideof  the  loop  asindi- 
cMed.  The  diraensions  of  the  oval  may  be  made  larger  or 
smaller,  as  desired,  by  enlarging  or  diminiiihiiig  the  siEe 
of  the  loop.  Elliptical  mounts,  matta,  masks.  &o.,  ma; 
be  aoenrstely  nada  in  this  way. 


UGHT   A   MECHANICAL    FORCE:    MR.    \ 
CROCKER'  REMARKABLE  DISOOVERF. 

Br  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  utterance  to  no  idle 
lament  when  he  likened  his  trnly  wonderful  performances 
in  the  arena  of  science  to  a  etuld  gathering  pebbles  on 
a  aeasliore,  whilst  a  bonndless  ooean  of  unexplored 
mysteries  stretched  far  out  beyond  the  horizon  before 
bun ;  for,  however  richly  endowed  with  mental  gifts  a 
man  might  be,  his  most  strennous  efforts  to  gratify  his 
eravings  for  knowledge  develop  the  fact  that  a  long  life- 
time spent  in  such  labour  only  succeeds  in  exposing  the 
vastneas  of  hia  own  and  all  oljier  men's  ignorance  ;  that 
nutored  knowledge,  although  upreared  by  much  thinking 
and  patience,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  immediate  oCfspring  of 
thoae  nnlooked-for  accidents  called  chance.  A  lamp 
amingto  and  fro  aa  it  hung  BnBp«iided  from  t^e  oatbsdrd; 
ot  Pin ;  and  Galileo,  aa  he  curionaly  watebed  the  oacilla- 


I,  obtained  therefrom  hia  eariiest  ideas  concerning 
gravitation.  An  apple  fell  from  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  ana 
Newton  was  thus  inspired  to  complete  the  work  which 
(ialileo  had  begun.  These  and  a  thousand  other  instances, 
on  record,  of  a  aioiilar  character,  prove  how  slight  an 
impetus  is  needed  to  direct  an  observant  mind  in  the  way 
of  progression  ;  and  yet  how  faltering  must  necessarily  be 
the  footsteps  of  every  earnest  explorer,  becaose  of  the 
experiences  of  thst  past  where  theories,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  conception  were  regarded  as  in  lestructible, 
crumbled  into  the  rottenness  of  error  and  oblivion  at  the 
withering  touch  of  some  newly  developed  trnth ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  (nay,  I  hold  it  as  a  doctrine  more  tban 
probable)  that  Mr.  Crookes  has  struck  a  death-blow  to  a 
portion  of  a  belief  we  have  inherited  concerning  the  nature 
nnd  couBtitutiou  of  solar  optics.  From  Nenr tun's  day  even 
down  to  the  present  time,  solar  light  was  and  is 
religiously  regarded  as  a  make  up  of  composite  rays,  viz., 
heat,  light,  actinism ;  or,  as  represented  by  colour,  red, 
yellow,  bine.  The  prism,  by  analysis,  has  betrayed  the 
latter  fact,  whilst  the  thermometer  and  photography  are 
regarded  as  faithful  supporters  of  the  former  proposition. 
The  eye  has  seen,  the  mind  has  cogitated,  and  is  satisfied. 
"  Habet,  down  with  the  thumbs.  Why  aeek  further 
knowledge  ?  Kach  solar  ray  hath  its  refractive,  reflecting, 
chemical,  and  heating  qualities,  calculated  with  mathe- 
matical exactness ;  andmodernopticiaoswillbendyouaray 
of  light  into  very  nurious  anglea.  Surely,  these  being 
accomplished  facts,  our  present  knowledge  of  solar 
physics  cannot  be  aught  but  perfect."  To  reasoners  who 
would  give  ex'preasion  to  thoughts  such  aa  I  have  imagi- 
natively quoted,  I  would  say,  science  is  the  resultant  of 
reason,  and  reason  is  too  often  a  misguided  sophist,  which 
twists  through  a  wilderness  of  doubts  ere  it  succeeds  in 
elucidating  absolute  facts.  Our  present  views  coacerning 
the  nature  of  light  might  dovetail  in  with  practically 
demonstrated  phenomeua.  They  are,  however,  too 
abstruse,  too  complicated,  too  full  of  inconsistencies,  to 
harmonize  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  observed  by  the 
Maker  of  all  things  in  the  arrangement  of  His  marvellouB  , 
<uid  in  many  respects  incomprehensible,  works. 

It  is  given  to  men  to  see  the  interoal  economy  of  nature's 
inachinery  in  brief  glimpses ;  hence  the  reason  why  that 
the  stages  of  knowledge  are  separated  by  a  span  of  years. 
New  ton  in  hia  day  was  privileged, and  the  world  was  thereby 
eulightcned.  Since  Newton's  time  others  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground,  and  modified  ideas  from  time  to  time 
have  thus  been  obtained — notably,  the  nndulatory  theory, 
first  proposed  by  Descartes,  and  subsequently  in  an  altered 
form  adopted  by  Unygens,  Euler,  and  our  own  able 
countryman,  Dr.  Young ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  these  and  other  explorers,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  whilst  they  have  handea  down  a  missing  link  as  a 
legacy  to  philosophical  thinkers  of  the  present,  they 
succeeded  m  laying  down  truths  which  no  future  dis- 
coveries can  destroy ,-  hence  we  hail  the  advent  of  Mr, 
Crookes,  not  as  one  who  will  remove  the  landmarks  we 
cherish  and  love,  but  as  one  who  points  toward  a  mora 
perfect  knowledge,  inasmuch  oa  hia  clever  invention  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  olae  which,  followed  up  as  it  will  be  by 
recondite  minds,  will  ultimately  extricate  fjcta  from 
inconsistencies,  mysticism,  and  involuntarily-conceived 
doubt«. 

Briefly,  the  wonderful  little  engine  to  which  I  have  more 
than  once  referred  in  my  prefatory  remarks,  and  which 
has  so  thoroughly  succeeded  in  puzzling  our  aavans  of 
science,  might  be  described  as  a  marvel  o?  ingenious  con- 
trivance, consisting  of  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  at 
one  end,  which  is  completely  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of 
a  Deringer  air-pump.  Within  the  bnlb  ia  mounted  in 
vacuo  two  light  straws  that  cross  at  right  angles,  with  a 
disc  of  elder  pith  at  each  of  the  four  arms  or  extremitiea, 
one  face  of  each  diac  being  blackened,  the  other  left  white. 
On  exposing  this  little  machine  to  the  action  of  light,  the 
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aiTOA  rerolve  more  or  less  rapidly,  aocordiiig  to  the  nature 
An* I  intensity  of  the  light,  which,  for  the  first  time,  is 
seen  to  possess  some  mechanical  force;  and  as  the  tiny 
enf^tne  Whirls  its  marvellous  rounds,  science,  with  feelings 
of  astonishment,  looks  on,  and  is  sorely  perplexed  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  so  unlooked-for  a  phenomenon. 
And  it  is  on  account  of  the  temporary  bewilderment 
referred  to,  that  I  with  much  diffidence  adventure  to  titep 
upon  the  platform  to  give  some  description  of  a  matt.^r 
that  has  provided  me  with  material  for  observation  and 
meditation  for  many  a  year.  With  no  other  laboratory 
than  that  of  my  mind,  with  none  other  guide  than  my  own 
observations,  it  is  possible  that  I  have  ari-ivei  at  errone- 
ous conclusions ;  but,  as  the  final  finding  actually  accounts 
for  the  motive  power  visibly  developed  by  Mr.  Crookcs' 
machine,  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  my  recital  might 
be  read  with  some  interest,  even  though  doubts  may  be 
raised  concerning  the  accuracy  of  my  views. 

When  I  first  embarked  in  my  calling  as  a  photographer, 
I  made  it  a  subject  of  searching  inquiry,  and  by  unwearied 
study  I  endeavoured  to  understand  the  theories,  both 
chemical  and  optical,  which  had  been  written  npon  and 
accepted  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  time. 
■Nor  was  it  long  before  I  felt  gravely  dissatisfied  with 
accepted  views  relating  to  actinism,  inasmuch  as  my 
practical  observations  £tected  inconsistencies  which  the 
Htandard  works  on  what  I  will  term  chemical  optics 
could  not  explain ;  as,  for  example,  the  solar  rays,  when 
i^t  their  hottest  and  brightest,  were  sometimes  almost 
entirely  void  of  summer-like  actinism,  whilst  at  other 
times,  when  the  thermometer  averaged  GO^,  as  in  some 
days  of  the  months  of  April  and  September,  the  actinic 
power  was  at  its  maximum  of  vigour.  At  first  I  attributed 
the  change  to  an  absence  of  moisture  in  the  paper,  but 
ou  pushing  my  inquiries  I  from  various  sources  learned 
that  similar  experiences  had  befallen  clever  workers  with 
the  camera  and  wet  plates.  I  then  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  effects  produced  on  persons  of  nervous 
temperament  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  actinism,  and 
duly  noted  the  influence  exerted  by  light  on  flowers  and 
plants.  It  would  weary  my  readers  were  I  to  describe 
the  tortuous  track  pursued  by  my  thoughts  ere  I  reached 
a  final  conclusion.  I  will  therefore  at  once  to  the  point, 
by  explaining  the  heterodox  views  which  I  arrived  at,  in 
spite  of  my  wish  to  be  loyal  to  my  earlier  impressions. 

To  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter,  I  must  confess 
that  I  discarded  belief  of  the  tri-corded  light,  as  it  did 
not  harmonize  with  my  practical  experience,  nor,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  idea  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  mechan- 
ism of  creation.  I  could  not  realise  a  lively  faith  in  the 
existence  of  distant  planets,  eternally  frozen  up  in  a  life- 
less torpidity,  induced  by  a  ten  thousand  times  intensified 
cold ;  nor  could  I  beUeve  in  a  sun  which  capriciously  shoots 
forth  its  rays  without  constancy  of  quality,  now  weak, 
anon  strong  in  chemical  power ;  in  short,  this  savoured 
too  much  of  random.  I  tried  hard  to  reconcile  these  dis- 
crepancies bv  following  up  the  accepted  belief  concerning 
invisible  and  intervening  mists,  but  extended  observation 
convinced  me  that,  under  all  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
the  variations  of  actinic  force  were  apparent  Ilenoe  1  at 
length  placed  actinism  under  a  less  distinguished  category ; 
aod  in  lieu  of  its  being  a  direct  emanation  from  the  sun, 
1  now  recognise  it  as  a  resultant,  which  owes  its  force  to 
its  antagonism  to  the  solar  ray  proper.  And  now  to 
dove-tail  this  idea  with  other  and  generally  accepted 
theory. 

That  which  philosophers  describe  as  ether  I  regard  as  a 
normal  electric  fluid,  which  enciroles  the  earth,  and,  like 
oione,  is  changelol  in  quantity.  This  fluid,  in  a  stats  of 
quiescence,  is  latent ;  ia  other  words,  cannot  be  dstaeted 
by  the  most  sansitive  of  eleotronometers.  The  solar  rays 
excite  this  fluid,  being  repellent  to  each  other,  and  such 
antagwusm  would  natorally  create  uudulatory  movsoients. 
And  on  the  rapidity  of  those  undulations  depend   the 


intensity  of  heat  and  of  light.    My  proposition,  therefore, 
is  that — 

1st  The  yellow  ray  is  the  true  solar  light 

2nd.  That  the  red  ray  is  the  result  oi  undulations  of 
inconceivable  rapidity,  which  develop  heat,  and  ultimately 
change  to  uncombined  electricity. 

3rd.  The  blue,  or  actinic  ray,  subjected  to  a  less  violent 
agitation,  is  excited  without  losing  its  combined  qualities, 
hence  chemical  force  is  developed,  which  lessens  as  the 
waves  of  motion  grow  slower  at  the  edges,  and  in  this  pro- 
position i.s  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  of  chemical 
force  being  found  beyond  the  visible  rays,  as  perceived 
on  the  >'iolet  end  of  a  spectrum,  whilst  the  idea  of  an 
existing  repcllency  would  give  8ome  reascu  why  those 
violet  rays  are  known  to  extend  further  in  length  than 
others. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  views  as  I  have  faintly — ^perh^s 
imperfectly — propounded  them,  we  at  once  can  find  some 
explanation  why  chemical  force  is  often  at  its  weakest 
when  the  solar  rays  are  most  powerful ;  and,  further,  we 
are  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  plants  turn  their  leaves 
towards  the  sun,  as  such  leaves  are  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  attraction  of  free  electricity.  Nor  shall  we  be 
unable  to  account  for  the  reason  why  the  dandelion  opens 
so  wide  its  petals  when  sunshine  is  full  npon  them.  All 
yellows  more  or  less  repel  the  chemical  rays,  whilst  trans- 
parent substances  of  that  colour  give  free  passage  to  the 
free  electricity^  and  here  we  have  an  explanation  why 
yellow  glass  produces  *^  chemical  darkness.** 

To  return  for  an  instant  to  Mr.  Crookes*  machine.  If 
my  views  are  able  to  bear  an  instant  of  sober  investigation, 
the  little  gossamer  mill  should  move  briskly  in  direct 
sunlight ;  should  stop,  as  if  in  darkness,  if  exposed  to  the 
true  violet  ray  ;  should  go  on  again  in  red  or  yellow  light ; 
should  be  visibly  retarded  when  the  green  is  the  motive 
power.  Now,  curiously  enough,  the  marvellous  little 
engine,  when  set  to  work  behind  glasses  tinted  with  the 
colours  jnst  described,  is  reported  as  behaving  in  its 
working  just  as  I  in  theory  had  expected ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  read  that  description  which  followed  the  earlier 
report  given  in  the  Ithtjraph  that  I  mustered  up  courage 
to  pen  these  lines.  On  mooting  the  question  now  entered 
upon  to  our  esteemed  Editor  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
he  evidently  considered  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the 
publishing  of  my  theory.  But  as  the  marriage  servioe 
states  it  concerning  wedding,  **  for  better  or  for  worse,'* 
so  I,  having  during  my  scientific  career  been  wedded 
to  the  pages  of  the  News  for  better  or  for  worse,  therefore 
select  those  pages  as  a  fitting  medium  whereby  I  might, 
without  loss  of  character,  bear  the  basting  which  I  fully 
anticipate  after  publication  of  my  present  heterodox 
disclosure. 

I  might  add  that  my  views  are  entirely  consistent  with 
and  are  explanatory  of  those  dark  bands  which  constitute 
the  phenomena  known  as  spectrum  analysis.  But  with  this 
matter  I  may  not  now  deal,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  gone 
beyond  my  usual  trespass  on  space. 


PREPARATION    OF  GLASS   FOR   NEGATIVES.* 

Glass  plates  are  in  general  use  as  a  basis  for  collodiott 
pictures.  In  some  places — America,  for  instance — sheet 
iron  is  employed  in  the  practice  of  ferrotype,  which  )m 
covered  witn  a  coating  of  pennanent  vamisn,  and  then 
serves  as  a  support  for  the  collodion  picture ;  and  there 
are  rare  instances  of  waxed  cloth  being  used  in  a  simllsjr 
wav.  These  latter  are  known  by  the  name  of  panotypea, 
and  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  very  rapidly  pro- 
duced ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  pictures 
produced  upon  paper  by  means  of  glaM  negatives. 

The  choice  of  plates  for  the  negative  prooess  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  make.  >Ve  require  them  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  against  chemicals,  and  this  power  of 
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resistance  is  not  always  present.    Glass  has  naturally  a   running  over  the  surface  of  the  glass.     The  plate  is  after- 
hard  film  or  skin  upon  the  surface,  and,  on  grinding,  this   wards  placed  t^  dry.    If  there  is  no  object  iu  saving  the 


horny  crust  is  removed,  and  the  softer  material  underneath 
laid  bare.  For  this  reason  patent  plate,  which  is  often 
chosen  by  reason  of  its  uniformly  flat  nature,  is  more  open 
to  attack  from  chemical  solutions  than  the  ordinary  crown 
or  sheet  glass.  These,  however,  require  to  be  handled 
with  care.  No  solution,  or  even  water,  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  upon  the  surface.  Sheet  or  Rhenish  glass,  besides 
little  imperfections  upon  its  surface,  possesses  a  certain 
curvature  extending  throughout  the  plate.  We  are  in  a 
position,  however,  to  render  this  curve  innocuous,  even  if 
we  cannot  remove  it.    If,  for  instance,  the  hollow  surface 


labour  of  polishing  when  a  preliminary  coating  is  used, 
but  the  operator  only  desires  to  get  ready  a  provision  of 
clean  plates  for  after  use,  it  is  well  to  polish  the  glass 
surface  in  some  degree,  and  then  to  apply  the  albumen 
solution  by  the  aid  of  a  broad  cameFs  hair  brush.  In  this 
wav  you  prevent  the  back  of  the  plate  becoming  soiled 
with  albumen,  and  thus  contaminating  the  dipping-bath. 
Plates  coated  with  a  film  of  albumen  are  dry  in  a  dozen 
hours,  if  left  in  a  suitable  locality  free  from  dust,  and  may 
then  be  coUodionized,  or,  if  needed,  kept  for  twelve  months 
before  they  are  used.    One  great  advantage  of  employing 


somewhat  remedied,  when  the  negative  is  put  iuto  the  dark 
slide,  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring.  But  as  the  focus  of 
an  image,  especially  when  a  portrait  lens  is  used,  is  in  a 
curve,  the  form  of  the  glass  plate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  a  sharp  image.  In  the  case  of  smaller  plates 
the  question  of  curvature  is  of  little  importance,  because 
of  tbeii'  limited  dimensions;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
seldom  that  plate  glass  is  employed.*  When,  however, 
large  pictures  have  to  be  taken,  or  plans  and  maps  have 
to  be  carefully  reproduced,  then  patent  plate  must,  as  a 
jjeneral  rule,  be  employed. 

New  glass  requires  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  first  in 
acidified  water,  and  then  in  ordinary  water.  Glass  that 
has  already  been  employed  must  be  first  of  all  freed  from 
the  varnish  and  collodion  films  upon  it.  This  is  easiest 
done  by  steeping  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda.  In 
one  or  two  days  the  films  will  be  perfectly  soft,  and  the 
glass  is  then  transferred  to  a  second  bath  made  up  of — 


is  employed  for  the  collodion,  the  curve  of  the  glass  is   an  albumen  substratum  is  the  circumstance  that  old  and 

'■   '      *       *'  "  ...    .1     ^    .     almost  worn-out  plates  may  be  used  again  if  thus  pro- 

tected by  an  albumen  coating. 

The  albumen  solution  is  made  in  the  manner  following. 
Fresh  white  of  egg  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  then  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  after  which  it  i» 
covered  up  and  allowed  to  stand.  In  a  few  hours^  time  the 
fluid  portion  is  poured  off  iuto  a  bottle  for  preservation. 
Of  this  one  part  is  taken,  and  mixed  with  twenty  parts  of 
distilled  water ;  the  whole  is  filtered,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  solution  is  allowed  to  run  down  the  length  of  a 
glass  rod,  as  otherwise  air- bubbles  would  infaUibly  be 
formed.  The  concentrated  solution  may  be  kept  for  weeks, 
and  can  be  used,  even  if  it  does  not  smell  altogether  sweet. 
It  must  be  filtered,  however,  when  used,  and  should  after- 
wards be  thrown  away.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  plates 
which  have  been  albumenized  show  a  number  of  little  dark 
spots  upon  their  surfaces,  and  these  are  due  to  fungi  cansed 
by  the  albumenized  plates  having  been  kept  in  a  damp 
place.  If  any  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  observed,  the 
plates  must  be  washed,  and  albumenized  once  more. 

The  coating  of  glass  plates  with  gutta-percha  solution  is 
exceedingly  simple.  One  part  of  raw  gutta-percha  is  dis- 
solved in  ten  part%  of  chloroform,  and  of  this  solution  one 
part  is  diluted  with  one  hundred  parts  of  light  benzine. 
This  liquid,  when  filtered,  is  poured  upon  the  washed  and 
dried  plates  in  the  same  way  as  collodion,  and  five  minutes 
after  the  operation  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  collodionizcd. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  solution  happens  to  be  a  little  too 
strong,  or  when  certain  kinds  of  glass  are  used,  the  film  of 
the  picture  is  apt  on  drying  to  peel  right  off  with  the 
gutta-percha  substratum.  M.  Schaarwachter,  of  Berlin, 
however,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  this  kind  of 
substratum,  has  now  used  it  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
with  much  satisfaction. 

Before  applying  the  collodion,  all  plates,  whether  treated 
with  albumen  or  gutta-percha,  should  be  carefully  freed 
from  dust,  by  passing  over  them  the  duatiAg  brush  very 
lightly.  Lastly,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  all 
photographic  fiflass  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  imper- 
fections, and  should  be  of  a  soft  nature. 


Commercial  nitric  acid 

TV   iM#t#r  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

Or,  what  act^  more  energetically  still- 
Bichromate  of  potash 
English  sulphuric  acid 
IT  aiior. . .         ...         ••«         ... 
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A  period  varyiug  from  six  to  tcu  hours  is  sufficient  to 
free  the  plates  completely  from  all  organic  matter.  The 
plates  are  then  washed,  the  edges,  especially,  being 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  linen  rag.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
indeed,  to  file  the  edges  of  tae  glass,  before  it  ia  used,  with 
an  old  file,  so  as  to  make  them  more  easy  to  handle,  and 
to  provide  for  the  collodion  adhering  more  surely  to  the 
plate. 

The  plates  are  placed  upon  a  drying-board  to  drain,  and 
are  then  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  are  ready  for  polishing. 
This  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  alcohol,  tripou,  or  old 
collodion  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  best  poUshing 
material  is,. without  doubt,  that  mentioned  by  Professor 
H.  Vo^el.  A  few  dropa  of  ammoma  are  put  upon  a  plate, 
and  this  is  rubbed  over  with  a  linen  rag,  a  second  rag 
being  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  even 
dirty  plates  may  be  cleared  at  a  pinch. 

In  order  that  the  silver  bath  may  be  kept  pure  and 
uncontaminated,  it  is  always  well  to  keep  the  back  of  the 
plate  perfectly  dean ;  and  to  ensure  this  a  cleaning-board 
or  cloth  should  be  used  for  placing  the  plate  on.  After 
this  the  plates  are  ready  for  coating  with  collodion,  for 
onl^  dust  particles  will  be  found  resting  upon  the  surface — 
easily  removed  by  the  application  of  a  dusting-brush.  A 
polished  plate,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  will 
only  remain  good  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  after 
that  period  should  not  be  used  without  being  polished  a 
second  time.  For  this  reason  many  coat  their  plates  with 
a  protective  solution  of  albumen,  or  gutta-percha,  or  some 
such  material ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  need  for  so 
careful  a  polishing  in  the  first  place.  Indeed,  the  albu- 
menizing  of  a  plate  may  be  undertaken  immediately  after 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  INVISIBLE.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  held  a 
'short  time  since,  there  was  read  a  communication  from 
a  photognupher  at  Inni^ruck,  in  whioh  it  wtm  stated  that  a 
portrait  oi  a  lady  had  been  secured,  showing  spots  over 
the  face  and  hands  which  were  not  visible  upon  the  model 
at  the  time  she  was  posed.  The  sitter  a  few  days  after- 
wards became  covered  with  smallpox  marks,  and  these 
corresponded  with  the  spots  upon  the  negative. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
this  appearance,  but  we  must  here  express  a  doubt  of  its 
veracity,  at  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
similar  things  have  been  noticed  before.  As  far  back  ad 
1864,  a  subject  of  the  same  kind  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  when  M.  PrUmm  des- 
cribed that  a  lady  had  accidentally  been  phqtographed 


the  last  washing.  The  water  in  which  the  phite  hw  been  t^"^®^  }^^  *  "^L  ?,?^  acciaeniauy  oeen  pnqxograpnea  a 
finaUy  rmsed  is  removed  by  pouring  over  a  little  dlbtiUed  pday  before  she  feU  ill  of  the  smaUpox.  Upon  tAe  face  ih 
water,  and  the  albumen  Boitztion  ia  theh  applied!  t#ice  f  *  jphoto^aphiaeke  jtittheiiungen. 
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the  pictare  were  many  spoU  which  were  inyisible  upon  the 
original  at  the  time  of  the  poae,  but  which  became  revj 

Sromineat  the  next  day  when  .the  disease  broke  oat. 
^r.  Vogel  then  remarked  that  perhaps  photography  might 
be  employed  in  obtaining  a  diagnosis  of  a  patient  under 
Bome  circumstances. 

It  is  unknown  to  as  whether  any  nse  has  been  made  by 
the  faculty,  or  any  experiments  conducted  to  clear  up  this 
point,  but  the  matter  seems  to  us  worthy  of  investigation, 
for  we  know  with  what  surprising  accuracy  the  photo- 
graphic film  reproduces  details  which  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  numan  eye. 

We  remember,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  Berlin  photo- 
grapher who,  in  copying  an  old  map,  found  a  lot  ot  little 
dull  white  spota  with  di^k  margins,  whose  presence  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  defect  in  the  photographic 
process.  The  circumstance  that  these  spots  appeared  in 
every  negative  in  exactly  the  same  place  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  original  was  very  care- 
fully examined,  andtliere  were  found  a  large  number  of  fine 
yellow  spots  that  were  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  these  corresponded  to  the  positions  of  the  spots  upon 
the  nmnitives. 

M.  rriimm,  who  found  this  out,  remarked  that  a  year 
previously  the  same  experience  happened  to  him.  Henad 
to  take  a  landscape  pictare  which,  among  other  things, 
included  a  white  building.  On  the  negative  there  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  writing  of  some  kind  upon  the  white- 
washed wall,  while,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  original, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  observable.  It  was  only  wtien 
you  approached  very  neat  to  the  house  that  writing  was 
perceptible  in  matt  characters  under  the  whitewash. 

In  Italy,  indeed,  the  camera  hss  been  used  to  good 
porpose  by  making  use  of  this  special  feature  of  photo- 
graphv.  Old  oil  paintings  have  been  copied  on  purpose 
to  find  oat  the  pUces  where  they  have,  at  later  times,  been 
painted  over,  it  having  been  found  that  the  photographic 
lens  is  a  much  sharper  observer  than  the  human  eye  in  this 
partioalar. 

The  Library  at  Brussels  possesses  a  rare  manuscript,  of 
which  a  large  portion  has  faded  away,  and  has  been 
unreadable  for  the  past  three  centuries,  so  that  in  its 
present  condition  the  MS.  is  very  incomplete.  The  French 
Academy  was  asked  to  assist  in  deciphering  the  faded 
pages,  but  this  learned  body  had  to  give  up  the  task 
in  despair.  Finally,  the  idea  struck  the  authorities  to 
have  the  document  photographed;  and  behold  1  the 
oamera  revealed  what  had  not  bean  seen  for  generations 
past 

A  similar  observation  was  made  by  M.  C.  Silvy,  at  the 
time  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  when  that  gentle- 
man copied  the  "  Manuscrit  Sforza.'*  This  MS.  was  so 
pale  that  the  charsoters  were  scaroely  to  be  recognised ; 
bat  on  bein^  photographed  the  writiag  came  oat  qaite 
clear  and  legible. 

llie  value  of  photography,  therefore,  in  aiding  to 
decipher  faded  pnota  is  obvious,  aod  the  services  rendered 
by  U&e  oamera  in  this  way  deserve  to  be  bome  in  mind. 


ELBOTRIOITT    AND     THB     PHOTOaRAPfllG 

1MAQ£. 
ar  lujoa  vioaiOA  oomas.* 

I  an  ihoiooghly  oonvinoed  that  everything  acts  in  nature 
by  vibrations,  and  that  the  resnlt  produced  npon  the  seusi- 
iiaed  collodion  film  by  an  object  expoied  before  it  is  brought 
aboot  by  vibratioiu  vhioh  the  object  produoes  apon  the 
ooUodioo.  In  mv  opinion  all  oalorifioy  electric,  lumtnoos, 
and  magnetic  etteots  are  prodaoed  by  the  differeaoes  of 
intensity,  or  direotion  of  the  vibrations,  of  one  universal 
ageal,  which  may  very  well  be  that  which  we  term 
eleotrioity. 
Withoat  entariog  at  length  into  any  theorslioal  expositioQ 


of  my  idea,  1  have  thooght  that  if  the  effect  produced  upon 
sensitised  collodion  exposed  in  the  camera  is  really  a 
vibratory  movement,  by  prodncing  in  the  collodion  a 
movement  o(  the  same  character  I  should  be  able  practi- 
cally to  reduce  considerably  the  time  of  exposure,  or  to 
operate  with  a  light  much  more  feeble  than  that  nsoally 
employed.  The  production  of  cliches  in  colotfTs  might  be 
produced  in  such  a  way,  like  one  which  I  secured  aociden- 
tsUy  at  ttome  on  one  occasion,  and  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  a  second  time. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  path  I  bad 
struck  out,  I  first  of  all  provea  that  collodion  is  a^  bad 
conductor  of  elt^strioity,  but  that  the  more  sensitive  it  is, 
tbe  better  its  conductivity  becomes.  ThU  proved  to  be 
invsriably  the  case  with  all  the  collodion  C  tried. 

It    was  a  di£Bcalt  matter,  I  found,  to  mak?  an  ^ectrio 
current  pass  though  a  collodionised  pl^te  when  in  the 
camera,     in  this  I  failed  altogether.     Whatever  method  I 
adopted,  the  galvanometer  was  always  motionless,  and  so 
current  passed. 

I  have  determined  to  commence  my  experiments  anew, 
beginning  with  the  metal  Daguerreotype  plate ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  take  np  the  snbject  again. 

In  do  not  know  if  other  experimenters  have  tried  to  operate 
in  photography  with  the  aid  of  electricity ;  I  have  sought 
in  vain  among  works  on  photography  in  order  to  gain  some 
experience  in  the  matter.  Hitherto  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing of  my  researches,  because  a  negative  resalt  provea 
nothing ;  hot  now  that  I  am  leaving  the  War  Department 
Photographic  Establishment  at  Paris,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to 
point  out  what  may  be  an  interesting  and  osefnl  study  for 
anyone  to  undertake,  and  what  remains  to  me  in  the  shape  ol 
a  philoeopher'e  stone. 

The  idea  that  electricity  infiuences  the  sensitive  film  is 
not  a  new  one,  for  M.  TAbbe  Desprats  began  shortly  before 
his  death  an  investigation  of  tha  nature  of  tbe  electric 
currents  produced  during  the  deviilopment  of  the  collodion 
film.  In  1860  K.  Au^uste  Testelin  published  a  pamohlet 
called  '*  Essai  de  th^orie  sur  la  formation  des  images  photo- 
graphiques  rapportd  k  une  cause  ^leotriquA ;  '*  and  M.  E. 
Beoquerel  published  a  work  upon  the  electric  effects  prodaoed 
onder  the  influence  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  which  is 
included  in  his  **  Traits  de  la  lumiire, "  and  in  which  he  alluded 
to  electric  currents  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodiae  of  silver.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now 
Major  Dumas  has  called  attention  again  to  the  sabjeet, 
investigators  will  once  more  give  the  matter  consideration. 


DEVONSHIRE  8CEHBBT. 

Sib,— Who  has  not  beard  of  Devonshire  lanes, 
and  cream  ?  The  beauties  of  the  two  former  have  been  sung 
by  oor  poets,  and  immortaliaed  in  prose  and  veiee.  As  for 
the  latter,  its  delicate  luscioosness  invariably  leaves  piquant 
longings  in  those  who  have  once  tasted  it,  that  ever  and 
anon  have  to  be  gratified  by  sandry  sealed  tinsfal  being 
sent  to  town  or  elsewhere  through  thj  post.  With  these 
things  uppermost  in  W.  A.  C.  A.*s  mind,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  him,  after  conquering  all  the  beauties  of  the  Continent 
with  his  camera,  wishing  for  one  moie  to  oonqner  that  shall 
exoel  all  others  in  beauty.  Now  I  intend  to  **  place  **  yoar 
correspondent  and  many  others  that  may  like  to  follow  him 
jost  in  the  spot  where  some  ol  these  things,  photograph ioally 
speaking,  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  foil.  I  cannot  promise 
him  that,  if  be  is  a  bachelor,  I  will  engage  to  point  him 
ont  the  moat  beanttfnl  maiden,  or  wheie  he  oaa  get  tbe 
most  delimoos  cream;  bat  this  I  will  do^in  a  few  short 
aketobesi  aboat  a  oolaosn  in  length,  will  direct  him  to  eomo 
of  the  most  lovely  qpols  thai  have  etw  beta  biooglit  aader 
)tha  Oydopean  eye  of  tha 
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Yoar  sorrMpoQdent  hu  cbo^n  North  Deron  for  a  few 
weeks*  Rammer  tonr.  Well  do  I  approve  of  bis  choice.  For 
soft  and  delicate  beaatj  in  lanes,  slopes,  and  dells,  as  well 
as  the  bold  and  ragged  grandeur  of  its  coast  scenery,  it 
immeasurably  surpasses  the  South  of  Devon.  I  state  this 
from  personal  observation  and  experience.  A  large  number 
of  these  places  I  have  photographed.  Stand  on  the  tors  at 
nfracombe,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  ocean,  and  watch 
the  delicate  rays  of  the  setiina:  sun  striking  on  its  creeks 
and  caverns  of  rare  beauty.  From  thence  pass  round  the 
rocky  bend  of  Morte  Bay,  with  its  bold  and  bluff  cliffs  of 
massive  g^ndeur,  to  Westward  Ho!  There  stand  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  as  you  must,  on  that  long  ridge  of 
pebble,  stretching  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  for  two  miles  and  a  half,  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
Atlantic  Toilers  as  they  come  up  angry  and  unchecked  to 
spend  their  strength  on  its  ever  shifting  slopes.  Away  far 
out  in  the  Channel,  hanging  as  a  soft  hazy  cloud  in  a  summer 
sky,  is  Lundy  Island,  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  photo- 
graphers :  teeming  with  wild  and  weird  granite  rooks.  Far 
down  in  the  bend  of  the  Bay,  looking  like  a  long  silver 
thread  amid  the  dark  masses  of  gr«>en,  is  Clovelly.  Who 
b  as  not  heard  of  i  ts  syl  van  retreats  of  singular  beauty  ?  Poets, 
artists,  and  photographers  have  alike  vied  with  each  other 
to  make  known  its  charms.  Beyond  a  iutting  far  into  the 
Channel  is  the  broad  shoulder  of  Hartland  Point,  against 
which,  almost  every  winter,  some  noble  ship  has  been 
dashed  and  shattered  to  pieces*  Happily,  during  the  past 
winter,  the  Trinity  Board  has  placed  a  lighthouse,  whion  it 
is  hoped  may  avert  similar  catastrophes. 

From  the  above  points,  a  few  miles  inland,  any  photo- 
grapher, to  be  busy,  would  have  not  only  weeks  of  work, 
but  months.  I  would*  recommend,  as  two  good  central 
spots,  Westward  Ho !  and  IWracombe.  Say  a  fortnigl«t*s 
stay  at  each  placi*,  would  enable  any  one  to  get  a  good 
many  negatives  of  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  North  Devon 
scenery.  Westward  Ho!  is  a  new  and  rising  watering 
place,  and  has  many  charms  of  it<  own.  From  thence  Apple  • 
don,  Bideford.  and  up  the  Torridge  to  Torrington,  each  of 
these  are  within  easy  distance,  and  all  have  distinct  points 
of  interest  of  their  own.  Then  Clovelly  can  be  taken, 
Hartland  Abbey,  Hartland  May,  and  the  Point,  as  well  as 
thd  rocky  coast  scenery.  Ilfracombe  bas  many  charming 
biti  of  its  own.  From  thence  run  up  by  boat  to  Lynmouth. 
which  isoneof  the  most  beautiful  sylvan  retreats  that  can 
be  imagined,  where  every  bend  and  turn  forms  a  pictute. 
Having  pointed  out  the  route,  I  will  proceed  next  week  to 
point  out  the  spots  of  greatest  interest  worth  photographing, 
interspersed  with  a  few  practical  hints. — I  remain,  sir,  yours 
respectfully,  Tbos.  TsDaAKB. 

Bidefifrd,  May  ith 

DxAs  ^im, — If  you  think  the  following  will  be  of  any  use 
to  '*  W.  A.  G.  A.,"  please  publish  it. 

I  think  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  Devonshire  is  Lynton. 
some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Barnstaple.  Quite  near 
are  the  Valley  of  Kosks.  Waters*  Meet,  &o.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent ;  here  you  have  the  sea,  forests,  mountains,  and 
waterfalls  all  at  hand.  If  you  wish  to  live  well,  there  are 
many  good  hot3ls ;  but  if  reasonably,  $  very  comfortable 
littie  halting-place,  very  conveniently  situated,  called  the 
"  Cottage  Inn,"  can  be  found  at  Lynn  Bridge,  about  half  a 
mile  before  arriving  at  Lynton.«-*I  am,  dear  sir.  yours  truly, 

S.  P.  Q.  R. 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

DaxB  Sia; — Referring  to  William  Brooks*  letter,  men- 
tioning that  he  had  been  taking  paper  negatives  for  some 
two  or  three  years,  I  think  it  will  be  within  your  recol- 
lection that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1866  or  1867,  1  exhibited 
gome  photo-silk  banners  of  large  dimen^ious ;  and  as  I  was 
then  working  photography  Q9  textilej  fabrics,  I  beg  to  say 


that  all  these  were  printed  from  paper  or  calico  negatives, 
and  I  have  still  one  by  me  that  measures  six  feet  by  four 
feet — rather  large  and  expensive  if  taken  on  plate  glass. 
Mr.  Blanchard,  as  I  understood  him,  only  brought  forward 
the  method  or  adaptation  as  one  worthy  of  greater  publicity, 
and  not  as  anything  particularly  new,  and  I  can  endorse  all 
he  hassaid.  and  would  add  one  word,  and  thbt  is,  when 
only  one  or  two  copies  are  required  from  a  paper  negative, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  print  it  so  dark,  and  waxing  may 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  the  only  caution  being  to 
keep  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper  dry. 

Referring  to  another  subject,  will  your  able  oorrespoudont 
Mr.  George  Willis  kindly  favour  me  with  fuller  details  of  his 
method  of  obtaining  transparencies,  as  described  in  the 
present  YsAaBooK  page  68  ?  I  presumj  120  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  intended,  not  120  ounces.  Also  whether 
they  require  20  to  30  minutes  exposure,  or  20  to  30  seconds. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  successful  result  with  the 
latter  exposure. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  pnmit  me  to  thank  those  correi«pon* 
dents  who  have  so  kindly  forwarded  me  samples  of  nitro- 
glucose  in  response  to  my  last  communication. — Yours 
truly,  G.  HooPBR. 

68,  Canoiibury  Park^  South,  N. 


XilVBRPOOL  AVATBCTR  PHOTOORAPHIO  ASSOClATIOJJ. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  W.  Atkins,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  E.  Twigge  and  Mr.  Ed.  Whalley  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  F.  York, 
Mr.  G.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Knott,  the  success  of  the  lantern  exhibi- 
tion at  the  popular  meeting  being  mainly  due  to  their  contributions 
and  assistance. 

A  number  of  Mr.  F.  York's  lantern  slides  were  handed  round, 
the  subjects  being  very  amusing — groups  of  children,  &c.,  tak^n 
from  life.  ^ 

The  Sbcbbtart  recommended  the  members  to  try  and  produce 
similar  pictures.  The  ingenuity  to  be  displayed  in  grouping, 
combined  with  their  novelty  and  character,  would  render  them 
more  interesting  than  the  usual  photographic  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarblb  then  read  a  paper  on  ^*  The  Beer  and 
Albumen  Process  '*  (see  page  220).  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
several  whole-plate  negatives  and  transparencies,  showing  the 
excellence  of  the  process.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards 
passed  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  paper. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Bannbr  exhibited  three  of  Burgess's  gelatine 
plates  which  he  had  exposed  and  oeveloped  that  morning.  He 
nad  had  them  for  two  years,  and  they  showed  their  keeping 
qualities  by  developing  perfectly  clean  and  well. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  that,  finding  he  could  not  ^et 
intensity  with  the  rapid  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennett's  gelatine 
emulsion,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Willis,  of  Scarborough  (who  had 
been  so  successful  in  taking  interiors  with  them),  asking  him  if  he 
would  object  to  give  his  method  of  development  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members.  Mr.  Willis  kindly  replied,  stating  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  any  intensity,  provided  that  the  plates  were 
first  placed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  twenty-five  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  a  pmt  of  water,  and  afterwards  in  plain 
water  previous  to  development.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  found  Mr.  Willis 
to  be  right,  and  he  would  strongly  advise  the  members  to  try  the 
procete,  which  was  a  very  easy  one  when  mastered. 

Mr.  Atkdtb  showed  two  stereoscopic  transparencies  mounted 
with  glass  coated  with  the  vanush-coUodion  opal  backing. 
There  was  one  drawback  with  them-— the  transparencies  had  to 
be  reversed,  or  the  picture  had  to  be  looked  at  through  the 
backing.  He  (Mr.  Atkins)  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  even  film  if  the  mixture  were  well  filtered  and  the  glass  free 
from  dust. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Palmbr  exhibited  and  explained  the  method  of 
working  one  of  Mr,  Edwards'  giaphogenic  cameras,  which  ha 
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(Mr.  Palmer)  afterwards  pre9ented  to  the  Society,  and  for  which 
he  received  a  hearty  vote  of  tha^. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  aa  excarsion  to  Lymm  on 
Wednesday,  the  i2th  inst.,  and  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned. 


3)sl&  ttt  t^t  Siinttlo, 


Db.  Vooel's  Discovkky. — A  long  letter  by  Mr.  Stillman 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  Nature  referring  to  Dr.  VogePs 
discovery  aa  to  tho  actinic  yalue  of  adding  certain  colouring 
matters  to  a  film  of  bromide  of  silver  to  render  it  sensitive  to 
the  usually  non-actinio  rays.  Mr.  Stillman  recalls  the  non- 
success  of  various  able  experimentalists  in  repeating  Dr.  Vogel's 
experiment,  and  suggests  that  such  results  as  have  been 
obtained  may  be  due  to  other  cauiies.  It  is  scarcely  neoes- 
sary,  however,  to  remark  that^many  negative  results  in  a  new 
and  comparatively  little  understood  direction  prove  nothing. 
Further  facts  and  repetition  of  the  experiments  under  strictly 
test  conditions  may  be  required,  which  Dr.  Vogel  himself  may 
be  able  to  supply.  His  recent  pressing  engagements  in  con- 
nection with  astronomical  photography,  and  his  absence  from 
home  in  connection  with  the  recent  eclipse  expedition,  must 
necessarily  defer  his  immediate  attention  to  tbe  subject. 

Music  for  Sittrks. — A  correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary  suggests  music  as  an  aid  to  successful  portraiture. 
He  says : — "  Volumes  have  been  written  how  to  manage  our 
customers,  but  little  has  been  &aid  of  the  power  of  music  in 
obtaining  happy  expressions.  I  have  often  wondered  at  it,  and 
would  like  to  draw  tbe  attention  of  my  photographic  brethren 
to  this  fact.  Everybody  is  influenced  by  it,  and  while  you  are 
listening  to  a  well-known  and  familiar  air,  the  time  of  the 
sitting  seems  to  be  only  half  as  long,  and  the  awkwardness  of 
tbe  situation  is  forgotten.    Sbakspeare  says : 

'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  conoord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erobus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.* 

I  leave  it  to  my  ingenious  brethren  how  to  administer  it 
(piano,  good  music- box,  Ac),  and  if  they  then,  In  apite  of  it, 
gee  a  customer  with  savage  looks,  sav,  with  Shakespeare, 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted, — make  him  pay  the  whole  in 
advance  I " 

Oaickra-Obscitra  ox  the  Bailway.— An  Americaq  paper 
says :  — *'  Among  recent  curious  inventions  is  tbe  application  of 
the  camera-obscura  to  a  railroad  car,  imparting  to  the  travelling 
and  wondering  beholder  a  moving  diminutive  picture  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  passing." 

Paikless  Photoobaphy. — A  Danbury  photographer  promises 
to  revolutionize  the  business  by  the  introduction  of  a  gas  which 
renders  the  sitter  unconscious  during  the  taking  of  the  picture. 
He  has  already  issued  cards  announcing  *'  Photographs  in  all 
styles  taken  without  pain."—  Western  PhotogrmpMe  If  ewe. 


A  Lady. — Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  give  a  high  surCaoe 
to  carbon  printts  and  amon^t  others  varnish  may  be  employed ; 


Mr.  Blanohud  reoenuy  described  a  method  which  he  has  found 
suooessful.  It  consists  in  burnishing  the  surfiice  by  means  of  a 
Weston  burnisher.  It  is  important  in  such  case  to  adopt  two 
prsoauHoBs:  one  is  te  use  the  burnisher  very  hot  without  too 
much  piMsnre,  and  the  other  to  dry  each  print  before  the  fire 
immediately  before  burnishing,  as  the  matsrial  of  the  image  so 
readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  that  unless  it  be  so 
dried  it  is  ^»t  to  be  injured  in  burnishing.  If  you  wish  to  try 
varnishing,  an  ordinary  negative  varnish  may  be  employed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  applied  to  a  negative.  When  the  prints 
ara  developed  on  a  piece  ox  plate-glaaa  they  retain  a  fine  surface 
after  transnrrlng. 


Hops.— It  is  probable  that  the  distilled  water  was  not  absolutely 
mire,  a  circamst&noe  by  no  means  uucomoion.  Your  best  plan 
will  be  to  neutralize  the  bath  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  pour 
!t  into  a  di^  and  submit  it  lo  the  action  ot  sunlight  for  a  day  or 
twoi  or  a  few  days  if  you  can  spare  the  time;  then  filter  carefuUy 
through  pure  cotton-wool,  and  try  ag^ain.  liVe  do  not  like  the  ploii 
of  iodizing  by  means  of  a  collodionized  piate,  although  it  is  very 
commonly  used.  A  meie  trace  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  a  drop  or 
two  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  better  in  our  experience. 

A  SuBSCRiBBB.  — ^The  irregular  lumpy  film  and  morocoo-like  texiuts 
may  arise  from  two  or  three  causes.  The  presence  of  too  much 
water,  arising  from  the  use  of  insuffioeotly  rectified  solventA,  is  a 
firequent  cause ;  but,  from  your  description  of  those  einployed,  they 
can  scarcely  be  so  in  your  case.  The  same  result  will  arise  from 
an  unsuitable  sample  of  pyroxyline.  Samples  made  at  a  low 
temperature,  giving  a  thicx  collodion  when  very  few  gprains  to  the 
ounce  are  used,  are  apt  to  give  the  coarse  irregular  film.  This 
tendency  is  much  inereesed  hy  the  sole  use  of  cadmium  salts.  Tlie 
same  poUodion  salted  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  ampioaium 
would  probably  give  a  better  film,  especially  after  a  little  ripening, 
which  rapidly  takes  place  when  alKaUne  salts  are  used.  When 
cadmium  aalts  only  are  used  a  sample  of  cotton  made  at  a  high 
tempnrature,  giving  a  limpi<l  collodion  and  powdery  film,  should 
also  be  employed.  .Age  may  improve  this,  or  mixing  with  a 
sample  of  old  collodion  giving  a  powdery  film. 

S.  &.  M.— Developing  by  means  of  a  Imth  of  iron  solution,  and 
fixing  in  a  bath  of  cyanide,  are  not — or,  rather,  use!  not  to  be — 
uncommon.  We  have  frequently  used  such  baths  when  producing 
collodion  positives.  But  they  both  possess  disadvantages.  For 
developing  negatives  the  bath  has  the  disadvantage  of  diluting 

•  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  plate,  and  so  rendering  it  diffioalt  to 
secure  intensity,  which  depends  much  on  the  pre^noe  and 
reduction  of  the  free  nitrate  on  the  plate.  Some  skuful  operators 
use  a  dish  for  developing.  The  dish  is  made  by  cementing  slips 
of  plate  glass  round  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the 
reouired  size.  In  this  case  the  dish  being  shallow,  enly  just 
sufficient  iron  solution  is  used,  and  the  extreme  dihttion  of  the 
nitrate  is  thus  prevented.  If  you  vrish  to  use  a  dipping  bath, 
take  care  that  it  is  shallow,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  solution.  Remember  that  its  developing  strength 
&  reduced  by  the  immersion  of  every  plate,  and  that  it  will 
require  the  fluent  addition  of  fresh  iron  solution.  The  chief 
disadvsntaffe  of  the  use  of  a  cyanide  bath  is,  that  it  gives  off 
fumes  of  hydro-cyanic  acid,  which  are  unwholesome.  If  the 
cyanide  be  ujsed  wy  wesk,  and  kept  covered  up,  there  is  no  great 
danger.  Watchfulness  must  be  used,  as,  if  the  plate  be  left  too 
long  in  the  bath,  the  imaze  will  be  attacked,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  using  hypo  in  a  oath. 

P.  R.  G.— We  have  no  means  whatever  of  giving  you  the  informa- 
tion you  ask.  Almost  every  professional  enlaiger  his  his  own 
mode  of  working;  but  whether  in  the  cases  you  mention, 
development  or  direct  enlargements;  or  whether  enlarged 
negatives  are  used,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  nor  can  we  say,  of 
course,  whether  they  will  be  permanent  or  not ;  but  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  proper  care  is  used.  For  mounting  such  pictures 
nothing  i»  better  than  glue. 

Bkibtol. — By  adding  ammonia  to  your  bath  you  have  preeipitated 
a  portion  of  the  silver  as  oxide,  and  left  the  solution  weak  and 
alkaline.  Your  be^t  plan  will  be  to  sun  the  remainder,  which 
will  throw  down  any  organic  matter  present.  Then  strengthea 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  add  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
secure  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Your  bath  will  then  probably 
work  all  ri^ht.  For  experiment  you  may  as  well  try  this  method 
wi^  a  portion  of  the  bath  first. 

P.  P. — Want  of  intensity  may  result  from  many  causes.  Your 
bath  may  be  too  weak,  or  out  of  order.     Are  you  using  a  new 


collodion,  or  the  addition  to  each  ounce  of  a  grain  of  soluble  cotton 
wfll  aid  you. 

Vbkator. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
the  description  in  our  next. 

T.  Brwin. — ^Decidedly  an  improvement ;  but  you  must  be  careful, 
with  tiiis  lighting,  not  to  under-expose,  and  so  lose  detail  and 
traasparenoy  in  the  deep  shadows. 

W.  Brooks. — ^Many  thanks.  Wo  shall  look  with  interest  for 
details. 

Albx.  Hbndbrsox* — The  order  for  £1  2s.  duly  received.  The 
account  rendspsd  was  for  £1  Is.  8d. 

Pabdy. — Thanks.    In  our  next. 

O.  Baucns. — We  will  endeavour  to  send  some  one  as  you  wish^ 

F.  OvTBKVNST.^Received,  many  thanks. 

J.  ATKiifsoif .— Rooeived,  many  thanks.    We  will  write  to  you* 

C.  Pa  LAiieHB.~Thanks.    In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next 
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PEOTOGRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THB  STQDIO. 
Thr  Summbe  and  Out-door  pHOToaaAPHY^TEST   Papbks 

AMD   How   TO   PkBPARB   ThBM. 

The  Summer  and  Out-dtor  Photography.—'Som  that  sammer 
time  has  come  again,  and  the  woods  and  lanes  have  once 
more  clothed  themselves  in  their  green  drapery,  those  among 
us  who  are  landscape  photographers  are  naturally  thinking 
ahont  onr  summer  campaigns.  And  since  the  dry  process 
has  been  so  much  improved,  and  we  can  purchase  plates 
commercially,  better  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  at 
home,  the  number  of  landscape  amateurs  has  of  late  greatly 
increased,  for  going  about  the  country  with  a  camera  and  a 
packet  of  dry  plates  id  a  very  nice  and  lazy  way  of  eujoying 
uDcself.  When  you  are  pot  bothered  with  a  big  dark  tent, 
and  have  not  continually  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  supply 
of  water,  the  pursuit  of  landscape  photography  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  enchanting  branch  of  the 
art  to  amateurs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sitting  down  and 
considering,  on  grassy  banks  and  underneath  shady  hedge- 
rows, with  the  taking  of  every  plate ;  and  lunching  in  the 
open  with  a  pipe  or  two,  or  upwards,  are  indispetisabic 
adjuncts  tosucn  pursuits.  The  circumstance  that  you  never 
make  a  halt  except  in  the  presence  of  some  pretty  scene,  is 
alone  a  guarantee  that  your  journey  will  be  a  pleasant  ono ; 
and  the  knowledge,  moreover,  that  you  are  going  to  carry 
away  with  you  a  leminiscence  of  the  leafy  dell  or  mossy  nook 
that  has  charmed  you  is  a  consideration  tending  to  heighten 
your  enjoyment.  With  all  these  advantages  the  dry  plate 
photographer  is,  however,  far  from  satisfied.  He  is  au  un- 
grateful being,  for  no  sooner  do  yon  release  him  from  most 
of  the  drudgery,  than  the  lazy  fellow  wants  to  be  freed  alto- 
gether from  hard  work.  He  has  now  but  a  camera-stand 
and  box  of  dry  plates  to  look  after,  and  still  ho  is  dissatisfied, 
and  wants  to  be  relieved  still  further  of  his  impedimenta. 
He  does  not  see  exactly  how  ho  is  to  manage  without  a 
camera,  or  he  would  dispense  with  this  apparatus  ;  but  why 
should  he  be  compelled  to  carry  heavy  slides  and  fragile 
glass  plates?  he  wants  to  know.  You  relieve  him  of  his  dark 
tent,  of  his  chemicals,  of  his  water  supply,  and  goodness 
knows  what  else  besides,  and  now  he  complains,  when  you 
give  him  a  supply  of  ready  sensitized  plates,  that  the  load  he 
has  to  carry  is  still  too  heavy  and  breakable.  We  have  taught 
our  amateurs  how  to  do  with  a  little,  and  yet  they  grumble 
that  they  have  anything  at  all  to  carry.  *'  Now  what 
would  you  have?'*  we  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  who 
complained  that  either  he  was  limited  in  the  number  of 
views  he  could  take  in  a  day,  or  must  needs  have  a  sort  of 
Tvpeatiog  back  to  his  camera,  as  full  of  plates  as  the  stereo- 
stands  used  for  transparencies.  His  reply  was  brief  and  to 
the  point.  'Til  tell  you  in  two  words.  Your  dark  slide 
should  have  a  little  cylinder  on  each  side  of  it ;  in  one  of 
these  cylinders  place  a  roll  of  thin  sensitive  paper,  and  as 
yoQ  take  picture  after  picture  nnroll  sufficient  of  the  paper  for 
each  negative,  the  paper  as  exposed  being  rolled  up  in  the 
cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  slide.  When  the 
whola  roll  of  paper  has  been  exposed,  come  home,  cut  it 
into  bits  where  marks  show  the  division  of  the  plates,  and 
develop.  Yon  would  then  merely  have  to  carry  about  with 
yon  a  roll  of  sensitized  paper  beside  the  camera  and  dark 
slide."  This  was  the  suggestion,  and  although  not  a  new 
one,  it  is  one  that  we  shall  not  improbably  see  put  into 
practice  before  we  are  much  older.  Talbot's  earlv  sugges- 
tion to  employ  paper  for  the  negative  may,  after  all,  come  to 
be  the  process  of  the  future,  and  those  who  liave  experieaoe 
of  it,  know  what  charmingly  soft  pictures  it  can  give  n*. 
The  fibre  of  the  paper,  which  is  the  chief  difficulty  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  secorinj^  uniform  prints,  may,  since 
the  improvements  recently  made  in  the  paptsr  trade,  be  in  a 
position  to  be  altogether  overcome,  and  if  tnis  were  the  case, 
the  landscape  photographer,  whether  amateur  or  profes* 
aional,  woald  not  be  the  only  person  to  welcome  paper 


back  again  for  negatives.  The  two  chief  disadvantagM  of 
glass— weight  and  fragility— would  thus  beobvisted,  and  the 
travelling  photographer  wonld  be  made  a  happy  man.  We 
might  have  the  material  sensitized  in  rolls,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  do  the  carbon  tissue  now-a-days,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  sensitizing  and  washing  a  number  of  plates 
every  time  dry  films  have  to  be  prepared.  This  would  be 
better  even  than  employing  the  tough  glass  people  have 
lately  been  talking  about,  and  it  would  also  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  discovering  a  thin,  tough,  transparent  film 
for  collodion  support,  for  the  invention  of  which  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society  has  offered  a  gold  modal  for  the  last 
three  years.  We  shall  have  everybody  turning  Pj<>^" 
graphers  when  all  these  improvements  are  made,  and  the 
advantages  of  alkaline  development  and  emulsion  processei 
will  become  subjects  of  every-day  conversation. 

lest  Papersy  and  How  to  Prepare  2/iem.— Sojae  people 
imagine  yon  can  obtain  test  papers  for  almost  every  chemical 
reaction,  and  that  in  the  san^e  way  as  blue  litmus  paper  is 
employed  in  testing  for  acid,  so  other  papers  stained  with 
dififerent  materials  or  compounds  can  oe  secured  suitable 
for  making  nearly  every  chemical  test.  M,^  F.  Mohr, 
a  German  chemist,  has  lately  published  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  has  enumerated  the  different  kinds 
of  test  papers  that  may  be  found  useful  in  chemistry,  and 
the  mooe  in  which  they  are  prepared.  Many  of  these  will 
be  found  useful  to  photographers,  for  there  is  no  more 
simple  test  to  be  desired  than  the  use  of  test  papeia  such  as 
these.  In  the  preparation  of  litmus  paper  the  litmus  should 
be  washed  with  hot  alcohol,  M.  Mohr  tells  us,  add  then 
extracted  with  cold  water ;  the  colouring  matter  thus 
obtained  being  employed  for  staining  the  test  paiper.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  paper  used  fur  the  purpose 
should  be  freed,  first  of  all,  by  washing,  from  any  alkali 
or  acid.  Turmeric  roots,  it  appears,  contain  two  yellow 
dyes,  but  it  is  the  one  soluble  in  alcohol  only  which  is 
affected  by  alkalies ;  the  roots  are  washed  in  water  nntil 
they  yield  no  more  colouring  matter,  and  then  they  are 
treated  with  alcohol  to  extract  the  dye.  To  detect  iron, 
M.  Mohr  recomends  the  use  of  paper  soaked  in  snlpho- 
oyanate,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Bo<lie3  which  act  as 
reducing  agents — such  as  the  hyposulphites,  iodide  of 
potassium,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium,  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  Ac- 
may  be  tested  with  paper  containing  starch,  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium  in  oxalic  acid,  and  dried. 
A  staroh  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  oan  be 
used  for  testing  oxidizing  bodies,  and  M.  Mohr  recommends 
that  to  keep  the  paper  unchanged  a  lighted  sulphur  match 
should  be  held  inside  the  bottle  before  closing  the  stoppe^ 
To  detect  ammonia  gas,  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  mereury  is  used;  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phides of  potassium  and  sodium,  acetate  of  lead-paper,  and 
filter-paper,  soaked  in  chloride  of  cobalt.  Metals  that  give 
black  precipitates  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  in  an  acid 
solution  may  be  tested  with  washed  sulphide  of  atno, 
precipitated  from  the  acetate,  which  is  spread  upon  paper 
end  dried.  ^* 
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Chapter  IV. 

TuE  Rectification  of  the  Disordered  Negative 

Bath. 

'Che  disorders  to  which  the  negaUye  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  subject,  when  properly  used,  are,  it  may  be  aaid, 
simply  and  easily  and  surety  prescribed  for,  and  it  is  onlv 
when,  ignorant  of  ita  character  and  the  disorders  to  which 
it  is  liable,  the  operator  gropes  in  the  dark,  that  the  work 
of  restoration  is  uncertain  and  vexatioiu. 

To  guard  against  the  neoeasity  of  conatantly  xenorating 
the  negative  bath|  it  haa  beea  advised  thai  a  large  b«t^- 
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holder,  with  a  oorrespondingly  lar^e  supply  of  bath  solu- 
tion, be  adopted,  so  that  it  requires  little  attention  in 
weeks  or  even  months.  As  it  may  at  any  moment  arrive 
at  that  stage  when  it  is  found  not  to  work  properly, 
another  bath,  in  working  order,  should  be  always  in  its 
place,  which  you  can  work  when  No.  1  becomes  dis- 
ordered. A  third  in  course  of  renovation  may,  on  the 
defection  of  No.  1^  be  restored  and  put  in  its  place,  while 
the  disordered  solution  is  treated  in  the  manner  to  be 
described. 

Whatever  amount  of  stiver  you  can  set  sside  for  the 
negative  bath,  be  it  great  or  little,  or  the  baths  with 
which  you  work  large  or  small,  depend  upon  it  that  it  is 
much  the  simplest  plan  to  have  three  lots  of  solution,  one 
in  use,  a  second  quite  ready,  and  a  third  preparing ;  by 
tliis  plan  you  can  never  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 

2he  Causes  of  Disorganization, —^GeneTaXly^  the  first 
change  in  the  bath  is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  causing  a  repulsion  of  the  developer 
when  flowed  over  the  plate.  This  may  be  remedied  in 
two  ways: — 1st,  by  adding  sufficient  alcohol  to  the  de- 
veloper to  counteract  the  repelling  influence  of  the  alcohol 
and  ether  in  the  sensitizer ;  or,  2nd,  by  evaporating  them 
by  means  of  heat.  The  flrst  method  is'on^  efficacious  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  de- 
veloper is  not  always  beneficial.  Place  the  bath  in  an 
evaporating  dish  over  a  stove  until  it  commences  to  steam ; 
alcohol  and  ether  being  much  more  volatile  than  water, 
are  easily  driven  off — ten  minutes  steaming  will  be  suffi- 
cient. If  the  solution  is  much  reduced  in  quantitjr,  and 
the  strength  at  the  time  of  taking  it  out  of  the  bath  is  not 
weakened  (as  nyty  be  ascertain^l  by  the  hydrometer,  an 
instrument  by'v^ch  the  speci6c  gravity  of  liquids  is 
tested),  the  solution,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  is 
strengthened ;  there  being  the  same  amount  of  silver  as 
originally,  and  less  water,  it  should  be  reduced  by  the 
iaddition  of  nuro  water,  and  filtered  whilst  stiU  warm. 
This  is  done  because  iodide  of  silver  is  more  soluble  in  a 
warm  than  a  cold  solution,  and  should  any  iodide  be  pre- 
cipitated by  heating  the  bath  solution  (which  will  only  be 
in  the  case  of  an  excess,  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  quantity),  it  may  be  filtered  out  in  its  present  state ; 
while  cold  it  would  be  re-dissolved.  Filtered,  the  solution 
should  be  perfectly  clear;  if  not,  it  must  be  filtered 
again. 

Fogging  is  the  next  disorder  to  which  the  bath  shows 
tendency ;  a  mistiness,  or  veiling  in  the  shadows,  that  in 
developing,  instead  of  remaining  clear  and  bright  after 
fixation,  there  is  a  deposit  not  caused  by  detail,  which 
destroys  their  brilliancy.  Fogging  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  douses,  ascertaining  which  the  remedy  is  simple. 
Fog  may  be  generally  classified  under  two  heads :  chemi- 
cal, that  caused  by  impurities  in  the  chemicals ;  and  what 
is  sometimes  termed  mechanical,  as  light  improperly  ad. 
mitted  to  the  pUte  (otherwise  than  through  the  lens)  or 
from  dirty  glass,  &o. 

Taking  the  first,  or  chemical  causes  of  fog,  it  may  be 
found  to  veil  the  entire  plate,  lights  (though  not,  perhaps, 
very  observably)  as  well  as  sl^ows.  In  other  cases  it 
may  entirely  obliterate  the  image.  If  then  the  fog  is 
universal,  veiling  the  entire  pUte,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is 
removable  by  a  gentle  rubbing  of  the  finger  or  a  tuft  of 
ootton,  without  harming  the  image  aud  film  beneath,  this 
is  chemicfal  fog,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  collo- 
dion, bath,  developer,  hypo,  or  in  the  manipulation. 

If  the  fogging  is  but  slight,  try  the  other  bath,  which,  if 
free  from  the  fogginess,  proves,  as  is  most  likely  the  ease, 
tfiat  the  fault  is  in  the  sensi  tiring  of  the  plate;  proceed  as 
loUows:  poor  the  solatioii  at  fault  into  the  evaporating 
di^  or  efeat  bottle.  If  the  aolotion  is  disoolouredf  the 
probability  ia  that  dirt  waa  the  cause  of  the  fog:  remedy, 
filter.  If  perfectly  elear,  test  for  acidity;  if  absent,  add  a 
f^wdrepsof  aeid.  If  aeid,  test  the  strength:  and  if  below 
Ubiatg  gndui  boll  «q^  to  that  atcengtli,  and  filter.    I  f  after 


this  treatment  the  bath  works  satisfactorilv  for  a  time, 
and  again  shows  signs  of  fogging,  it  may  oe  again  and 
again  restored  in  Uke  manner,  until  simple  boUlng  and 
filtering  fails  to  remove  the  organic  matter  with  wluoh  it 
is  charged. 

Under-  and  over-e:(po3ure,  and  too  strong  light  shining 
on  the  lena,  are  also  causes  of  fogging.  With  too  short 
an  exposure  the  silver  reduced  by  the  developing  agent  is 
attracted  so  slowly  to  the  image  that  it  falls  on  the 
shadows.  Remedy^  more  time.  When  the  exposure  has 
been  too  long,  the  reduction  of  silver  on  the  application 
of  the  developer  is  so  rapid  that  the  operator  has  not  time 
to  wash  it  off  before  the  silver  is  attracted  to  the  shadows 
as  well  as  the  lights.     Of  course  less  time  is  the  rcmedg. 

Temporary  relief  io  a  bath  disorganized  by  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  can  be  obtained  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  until  the 
bath  shows  a  violet  colour.  Place  in  the  sun,  in  a  white 
bottle,  until  clear,  when  the  precipitation  may  be  filtered 
out.  Permanganate  of  potash  in  contact  with  the  bath — 
the  organic  matter  becoming  oxidized — liberates  perman- 
ganic acid,  forming  permanganate  of  silver,  which  remains 
in  the  bath,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  in  brownish- 
black  flakes.  The  bath  will  require  filtration  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid  after  this  treatment. 

Mechanical  fog  can  at  once  be  detected  from  the 
chemical  varieties  as  not  being  universal,  but  formed  in 
irregular  patches,  marks,  &c.,  and  not  being  remDvable 
except  mOi  the  collodion  film.  The  plate,  perhaps,  is 
dirty :  clean  your  glass  more  perfectly.  The  albumen  with 
which  the  plates  were  albumenized  may  not  be  pure :  in 
which  case  see  that  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh,  and  that  the 
solution  is  filtered  clear.  Or  the  cause  of  fog  may  be  found 
in  dirty  fingers  or  plate  carriers :  remedy  obvious. 

Pinholes  caused  by  an  excess  of  iodide  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  are  very  minute,  of  a  regular  crystallized 
form,  and  are  distributed  eveply  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  plate.  From  pinholes  caused  by  an  excess  of  iodide 
those  from  dust  are  easily  distinguished,  being  generally 
larger  and  of  irregular  shape,  and  not  scattered  regularly 
over  the  plate.  The  causes  are  numerous:  dust  in  the 
collodion  or  on  the  plate  before  collodionizing ;  in  the 
bath,  where  the  plate  receives  the  particles  on  its  surface ; 
in  the  carrier  or  on  the  dark  slide,  which,  on  being  with- 
draMm,  sets  the  particles  fiying;  iu  the  camera,  and  in 
other  ways  are  these  kind  of  pinholes  produced.  Search 
out  the  causei  and  remedy  it.  Those  from  iodide  may  be 
plainly  seen  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  plate  from  the  bath, 
covering  the  plate  like  fine  sand.  Sticking  to  the  plate, 
they  prevent  the  reduction  of  silver  falling  on  the 
parts  they  cover,  and  being  afterwards  dissolved  in  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  leave  the  fine  holes  or 
transparent  spots  termed  pinholes.  Remedy,  dilutioa  and 
filtration,  and  strengthening  of  the  solution  by  addition 
of  silver,  or  hf  boiling  up  to  proper  strength. 

(7o  be  contiMued.) 


COLOURATION  OP  STATUARY. 

BT  mOBSaT  B.  BOW,   C.B.9  r.B.KB.* 

Thb  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  iatfoduoo  a  somewhat  novel 
mode  of  treatment  of  statuary,  being  a  auch  modified  kind 
of  colouration,  dealing  at  most  with  two  ooloais,  and  even 
using  by  preference  the  simple  admixtures  of  black  and 
white;  ana  in  order  to  show  that  this  should  be  regarded 
as  a  very  mild  innovation,  I  may  quote  a  few  facts  and 
opinions  regarding  the  praotioe  of  toe  Greeks  at  a  time 
wnen  they  had  attained  to  their  highest  exosUeooe  in  the 
soulptorial  ail 

The  two  most  celebrated  works  of  Phidias,  the  Minerva  of 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Olympian  Japiter,  were  of  gigantic 
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f^iae,  and  both  composed  of  an  immenso  number  of  pieces  of 
ivoTj  and  plates  of  gold,  the  naked  parts  of  the  figures 
being  of  ivory,  and  the  drapery  and  accessories  of  the  metal. 
And,  in  the  case  of  the  Minerva,  at  least,  the  eyes  were 
formed  of  inserted  precious  stones.  Again,  the  renowned 
work  of  Polyoletus,  the  Juno  of  Argos,  was  similarly  built 
up  of  ivory  and  gold;  and  not  only  were  the  eyes  frequently 
inlaid  with  metals,  glass,  and  precious  stones,  but  sometimes 
also  the  lips.  Colours  were  also  frequently  applied  to  the 
eyes,  lips,  and  hair,  as  well  as  ta  the  drapery  and  ornaments. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  means  were  used  to  give 
the  appearance  of  complexion  or  rose-tint  to  the  cheeks  in 
the  case  of  marble  statues ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
effect  was  by  some  method  imparted  to  some  bronzes  even  of 
great  ezcollence,  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other  sculptors. 
The  gilding  of  the  hair  in  marble  statues  was  a  very  common 
practice.  These  aids  to  the  expression  of  the  simple  statuary 
appear  to  have  been  employed  moreor  less  throughout  the  three 
hundred  years  during  which  Grecian  art  maintained  a  high 
position.  I.e.,  from  the  times  of  Pericles  down  to  the  fall  of 
Greece  to  the  status  of  a  Roman  Province ;  and  we  may 
therefore  well  suspect  that  our  present  notions  of  what 
constitutes  legitimate  art  in  sculpture  are  far  too  restrictivti. 

The  ancient  Romans  in  their  polylithio  work  departed 
still  farther  than  the  Greeks  from  the  simplicity  of  ordinary 
sculpture.  They  attempted  to  copy  very  closely  the  actual 
tints,  by  building  up  the  statue  with  pieces  of  coloured 
marbles  and  alabasters ;  but  we  may  pass  over  their  doings 
as  carrying  less  weight  in  questions  of  taste. 

Owen  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  used  colour  very 
generally,  both  on  buildings,  sculpture,  and  groups,  and 
(hat  even  the  flesh  was  coloured,  but  only  conventionally,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  attempt  at  direct  imitation  of  nature. 

I  do  not  offer  any  arguments  or  opinions  myself  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  a  variety  of  actual  colours  even  employed  con- 
ventionally. Kor  do  I  propose  to  apply  the  modified  treat- 
ment to  every  ^iece  of  sculpture ;  for  undoubtedly  there 
exist  many  beautiful  statues  and  groups  in  the  case  of  which 
it  would  bo  felt  by  all  to  be  sinning  against  good  taste  to 
modify  in  the  slightest  degree  their  uniform  white  surface, 
or  to  employ  any  obvious  device  by  which  the  eyes  or  other 
features  might  bo  more  forcibly  indicated  than  results  from 
a  pretty  strict  adherence  to  the  simple  portrayal  of  the 
natural  surfaces.  But  such  examples  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  those  characterised  by  placidity  of  expression, 
and  intended  to  convey  ideas  of  leposc,  indifference,  or 
patience  :  the  eye  is  a  blank  in  which  it  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  beholder  to  picture  the  appearances  of  intelli- 
gence, and  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  side-glance  of 
•  oqnetry,  suspic'.on,  or  alarm  ;  or  of  reinforcing  the  expres- 
.^ion  of  the  eyelids  in  the  upward  gaze  of  adoration,  admira- 
tion, or  surprise,  or  the  downward  droop  of  reverence  and 
humility.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many 
phases  of  expression  the  eyelid  and  the  eyeball  contradict 
one  another  in  action,  as  in  coynes.«i,  cunning- watchfulness, 
and  horror.  These  the  sculptor  cannot  render  or  distinguish 
from  some  of  the  former  without  marking  in  some  way  the 
surface  of  the  eyeball. 

Statuary  is  confessedly  weak  in  the  rendering  of  the  eyes. 
Were  the  eyeball  modelled  exactly  according  to  nature,  a 
V'  ry  disagreeable  effect  would  generally  result  from  the 
light  falling  most  powerfully  upon  the  part  where  the 
pupil  and  iris  occur,  and  thus  rendering  it  lighter  instead 
<*t  <Urker  than  the  rest  of  the  eyeball.  The  most  usual 
device  to  mitigate  this  reversal  of  light  and  shade  is  to 
make  the  curvature  of  the  eyeball  less  instead  of  greater  in 
front,  securing  at  the  same  time  a  shadow  from  the 
exaggerated  relative  projection  of  the  npper  eyelid.  But 
when  the  expression  to  be  conveyed  is  active  or  passionate, 
the  absence  of  the  positive  shades  of  the  papil  and  iris  are 
Huch  unequivocal  blemishes,  that  the.striotness  of  rendering 
is  often  still  further  departed  from,  especially  by  the 
modem  sculptor,  with  a  view  to  rednoe  the  evil.  This  i« 
most  commonly  done  by  drilling  a  hole  where  the  pnpil 


occurs,  so  as  to  get  a  deep-cast  shadow  as  a  substitute  for 
the  positive  darkness,  and  defining  the  circumference  of  the 
iris  by  a  slighter  ring-like  cut.  Another  mode  of  treatment 
is  to  scoop  out  a  saucer-like  depression  as  large  in  diameter 
as  the  iris.  Now  no  doubt  these  modifications  may  be 
claimed  as  the  work  ot  the  sculptor's  tools  alone ;  but  such 
a  pretence  would  be  mere  qnibbling,  for  the  effect  is  got  by 
a  direct  departure  from  the  modern  sculptor's  first  rule  of 
art,  which  restricts  him  to  the  most  accurate  rendering  of 
the  surfaces  that  the  material  will  permit  of. 

Bat  it  is  not  in  the  eye  alone  that  the  want  of  positive 
shade  is  felt.  The  eyebrow  even  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  expression,  and  here  also  there  is  a  reversed  effect  of 
light  and  shade;  but  the  weakness  is  not  so  seriously 
noticed,  since  the  eyebrow,  though  coloured,  is  not  a  mere 
surface  indication,  but  has  its  form  and  position ,  defined 
both  by  elevation  and  variety  of  texture.  In  the  case  of  the 
mouth,  however,  much  of  the  individuality  of  expression 
depends  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the  line  where  the 
carmine  of  the  lips  joins  the  skin-colour;  this  may  be 
strikingly  shown  ny  changing  that  line  in  an  actual  face 
by  mean^  of  painting  the  surfaces,  or  by  painting  variously 
the  lips  of  pa^jts  from  the  same  head ;  it  is  therefore  a 
necessary  and  important  feature  in  individual  likeness,  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  device  of  a  fine  cut  has 
not  been  had  recourse  to  for  marking  the  outline  of  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  lips  :  I  believe  it  is  here,  even  more 
than  in  the  eyes,  that  the  difficulty  arises  in  conveying  the 
idea  of  likeness  in  portrait  busts. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  employ  colour  generally 
if  in  a  very  subdued  manner,  and  under  the  skilful  hand  of 
a  true  artist,  so  as  not  to  give  rise  to  that  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance produced  by  waxwork-like  imitations  of  life. 
And  some  art-critics  indeed  think  that  Gibson  succeeded  in 
the  case  of  his  tinted  Venus. 

The  unsatisfactory  feeling  produced  by  waxwork-like 
imitations  of  life  is  ver^  striking,  and  it  may  be  worth 
attempting  to  get  some  insight  into  its  nature.  Perhaps 
the  solution  should  be  found  in  this,  that  the  art-character 
of  the  work  should  never  be  disguised,  but  that,  along  with 
the  pleasurable  or  interested  feelings  called  forth  by  the 
beauty  or  effectiveness  of  the  representation,  there  should 
be  mingled  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  art  displayed  in 
the  portrayal.  Judged  by  this  criterion,  we  can  understand 
how  unsatisfactory  must  be  any  attempt  to  produce  an 
absolute  representation  of  the  reality  of  nature  ;  for  if  by 
any  possibility  wo  were  successful,  we  could  regard  the  work 
merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  reality,  and  sbould  miss  tho 
feeling  of  art -ad  mi  rat  ion  ;  nn  the  other  hand,  putting  aside 
the  impodsibl'^,  the  nearer  we  attempt  to  approach  a 
verisimilitude  o(  living  nature,  the  defects  in  our  work  must 
become  more  numerous,  more  easily  detected,  and  much 
more  offensive,  from  the  very  pretentiousness  of  th^ 
sham.  ^ 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation  that  in  the  case  of 
a  painting  on  a  flat  surface  the  work  is  more  admired  the 
more  perfect  the  delusion  of  its  reality  can  be  carried  out ; 
but  here  the  imposition  is  not  of  the  same  absolute  kind, 
and  the  art-admiration  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
pleasure  experienced.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
deception  attempted  in  the  case  of  painted  sculpture,  or 
waxwork  figures,  may  be  brought  more  clearly  out  by  the 
following  consideration.  When  we  see  a  mutilated 
ordinary  statue,  say  one  from  which  has  been  broken  part 
of  an  arm  or  leg,  we  do  not  find  the  statue  to  beoome 
repulsive  ;  but  if  this  same  statue  were  painted,  and  treated 
in  80  masterly  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  living  form  very 
perfectly,  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  mutilation 
as  I  havesunposed  would  become  hideous.  Now  no  similar 
feeling  oould  be  produced  by  a  pictured  figure  merely  muti- 
lated by  an  accident  to  the  canvas ;  it  only  presents  itself  as 
an  injured  work  of  art,  exactly  analogously  to  the  mutilated 
nnpainted  marble  statue. 

(Tobe  continued.) 
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THB  PRAGTIOA.L  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXIV. 
Washisq  thr  Pbints. 
The  prints,  after  tbey  are  remoyed  from  the  salt-water  bath, 
are  then  to  receive  the  final  washing,  which  will  render 
them  ready  for  the  further  operations,  such  as  moanting 
and  finishing.  I  would  here  most  earnestly  advise  all 
printers  to  alh)w'  their  prints  to  soak  about  ten  minutes  in 
salt  water,  before  proceeding  to  wash  vhem,  as  besides  saving 
the  annoyance  of  having  blisters  on  them,  they  will  also  be 
much  more  easily  washed. 

This  washing  is  the  most  important  of  any  of  the 
washtuffs  before  mentioned,  because  if  it  is  insufficiently 
done,  the  result  will  be  much  more  disastrous  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  other  washings  were  only  to  prepare  the 
prints  for  other  solutions,  and  it  was  not  so  important,  as 
the  silver  would  finally  be  removed  in  the  fixing-bath. 
But  in  this  case,  when  you  discontinue  the  washing  and 
proceed  to  mount  the  prints,  they  will  then  in  the  future  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according  as  to  how  (he  final 
washing  was  done.  This  destroying  power  which  is  so 
necessary  to  be  removed  is  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  still  remains  in  the  print. 
The  theoTjr  of  washing  is  that  the  water  gradually  displaces 
the  hypo  m  the  prints,  providing  the  washing  is  permitted 
to  continue  long  enough,  and  then  the  prints  can  be 
mounted  and  dried  without  any  danger  of  bad  results  from 
further  chemical  action.  The  young  beginner  can  thus  see 
the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  of  water  to  remove  this 
destroying  agent,  and  hence  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the 
first  half  nour  or  so  after  the  prints  are  fixed  to  wash  them 
by  band,  and  then  trust  to  the  washing  apparatus,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  In  small  establishments  tnis  stashing  is 
done  by  permitting  the  water  to  run  into  a  dish  at  one 
corner.  W  hen  they  are  so  done,  it  would  be  best  to  do  as 
recommended,  as  they  are  likely  to  bo  all  together  the 
greater  ]^art  of  the  time  when  thus  washed. 

Washing  by  hand  can  be  done  in  the  following  way : — 
Take  a  suitably  siaed  dish,  fill  about  half  full  of  water, 
and  when  tho  prints  are  removed  from  the  salt  water,  place 
them  in  this  bath  of  clear  water  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  you  place  them  under  the  surface.  When  the 
prints  are  all  placed  in  this  bath  of  water,  then  move  them 
all  about  for  five  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  water  and 
fill  up  again,  and  let  them  stay  m  five  minutes  more. 
Do  this  for  four  or  five  times  more,  using  lukewarm  water, 
as  it  will  do  the  work  quicker  than  cold,  and  then  tbey  will 
be  ready  to  wash  in  tho  dish,  as  above  described,  byarrange- 
ing  the  hose  so  that  the  water  will  run  through  and  between 
the  prints.  When  there  are  only  six  or  eight  scores  of  prints, 
they  will  be  washed  in  a  short  time. 

The  great  secret  in  washing  prints  is  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rated, thus  permitting  the  fresh  water  to  move  between  them 
all  the  time.  In  large  batches — say  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
sheets  of  paper— this  washing  cannot  be  done  in  so  simple  a 
way  as  the  above,  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a 
washing-tank  that  will,  on  acboontof  its  peculiarly  adapted 
make^  wash  the  prints  perfectly,  and  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  IS  required  according  as  to  how  thoroughly  the  tank 
does  its  work. 

To  keep  the  small  cartes  from  getting  between  large  prints 
— say  14  by  17.  and  even  larger  ones — and  thus  getting 
imperfectly  washed,  a  series  of  washing-tanks  are  arranged, 
a  large  one  of  which  is  intended  for  the  washing  of  large 
prints  alone,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  cartes-de^visite. 
Everr  photographic  gallery  has  some  sort  of  a  tank 
which  is  intended  for  this  washing,  and  I  will  mention 
hare  that  these  final  washing-tanks  should  never  be  used 
for  any  of  the  other  operations,  such  as  the  other  washings, 
fixing,  Ac. 

These  Umks  are  more  or  less  perfect  in  performing  their 

work,  but  there  is  one  idea  that  is  generally  carried  out  in 

them  all,  and  that  is  to  have  an  outlet  in  the  bottom  of  the 

ink  or  tanks,  so  arranged  that  without  sucking  the  prints 


in,  the  water  can  be  1ft  out  at  the  opposite  side  to  where  the 
fresh  water  is  supplied. 

To  keep  these  prints  in  motion  while  washing,  and  thus 
make  them  *'  self- washing,'*  a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  them 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  water  enters  the  tank. 
A  half-incb  pipe  generally  runs  along  the  inside  of  the 
tank,  suspended  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
having  small  holes  so  made  in  it  that  minute  strfams  of 
water  strike  the  water  obliquely  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  different  parts  of  tho  surface,  thereby  causing  the 
water  to  rotate  around  the  tank,  carrying  the  prints  with  it. 
The  tank  is  so  made  that  the  diameter  increases  as  it 
proceeds  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  prints  from  sticking  to  the  sides  of  it ;  and  to  be  doubly 
sure  that  they  will  not  adhere  to  the  sides,  there  is  on  the 
under  surface  of  tho  pipe  an  array  of  small  holes  running 
the  whole  length  of  it,  sending  small  strtiams  of  water 
down  the  sides  of  the  tank,  driving  away  the  prints  which 
may  be  there.  To  prevent  the  apparatus  from  overflowing, 
an  overflow  is  made,  which,  when  the  water  has  reached 
that  level,  it  can  be  run  off  without  danger  of  carrying  the 
prints  with  it.  But  better  still  are  those  tanks  which  are 
got  up  on  the  siphon  plan,  and  then  when  the  water  has 
reached  the  proper  level  (which  you  can  regulate)  it  is  ah 
let  off.  leaving  the  prints  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
is,  of  course,  so  made  as  to  prevent  any  hurt  coming  lo  the 
prints. 

A  washing  apparatus  got  up  on  the  siphon  arrangement, 
and  emptying  itself  every  twenty  or  twenty-fivQ  minutes,  is 
one  which  1  used  in  a  printing-room  of  an  excellent  gallery 
for  a  number  of  months.  It  slanted  outward  as  it  pruceudcd 
towards  the  bottom,  for  the  same  reason  as  was  stated  above, 
to   prevent    the    prints  from  sticking   to   the   side«. 


t,e. 


The  pipe  in  it  was  arranged  as  .was  described  above,  and 
the  bottom  of  tho  tank  was  covered  with  small  pebbles  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  which  are  or  should  be  evenly 
distributed.  Close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  on  the  side,  a 
hole  was  made  (hid  from  the  prints  by  a  piece  of  glass,  the 
edges  of  which  weresround  smoothly),  which  permitted  the 
water  to  pass  through  by  means  of  a  little  iron  pipe  (var* 
nished)  two  inches  in  length,  whicb  fits  in  exactly  close  to 
the  wood.  About  an  inch  of  this  pipe  projects  beyond  the 
tub,  and  a  piece  of  suitable  rubber  hose  is  fastened  and  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  the  higher  level  of  which  is  fastened 
by  a  wire  in  its  proper  position.  When  the  water  in  the 
tub  has  reached  the  nigheiit  level  of  the  siphon,  the  water, 
which  has  been  gradually  working  up  in  the  hose,  will  flow 
therefrom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tank  will  be  emptied  of 
the  water,  although  there  is  a  stream  running  in  all  of  the 
time.  The  prints  will  be  gently  let  down  into  the  pebbles, 
and  the  water,  after  it  has  ceased  to  run  out,  will  again  coyer 
the  prints,  and  set  them  afloat  before  they  have  stopped  drain- 
ing. The  supply  water  never  should  enter  the  tank  nearly 
as  quickly  as  the  siphon  carries  it  off  when  it  has  once  started. 
No  danger  need  to  be  apprehended  from  the  drying  of  the 
prints  while  the  tank  is  nllin^  up  again  after  it  has  once 
been  emptied.  For  large  prints  this  is  not  very  good, 
especially  if  there  are  a  quantity  of  them,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  a  very  good  arrangement. 

In  large  establishments  the  prints  are  generally  allowed 
to  wash  ail  night,  and  if  there  are  many  to  be  washed  it 
had  better  be  so  done,  unless  the  whole  of  the  waithing  is 
done  by  hand,  and  then  a  shorter  time  will  answer. 
Prints  which  are  toned  and  washed  Saturday  afternoon 
should  be  washed  by  hnnd  and  mounted  up  before  you  leave 
the  establishment  for  the  night,  as  remaining  in  the  water 
over  Sunday  will  very  muoh  affect  the  prints ;  for,  of  courae, 
they  are  not  to  be  mounted  on  Sunday.  In  some  establish- 
ments the  printers  do  not  print  photographs  on  Saturday, 
but  spend  the  day  framing,  making  porcelains,  &a,  &c. 

The  prints  should  be  tested  before  they  are  removed  from 
the  tank  for  the  purpose  of  being  mounted,  to  see  as  to 
I  whether  they  are  perfectly  washed  or  not. 
I     Dr.  U.  Vogel,  in    his   «*  Handbook  of  Photography.'' 
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reoommendrt  a  mofle  of  testing  which  we  will  here  give 
First,  we  will  give  his  mode  of  preparing  the  "  Iodide  of 
Btarch,"  which  is  used  in  testing. 

*'On6  grain  anovrroot  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water ;  next  about  100  parts  of  distilled  boiling  water  are 
poured  on  it,  and  afterwards  20  parts  of  cbemicallj  pure 
saltpetre  are  added  to  make  the  paste  keep.  To  the  solution 
of  staroh  20  grains  of  a  wine-yellow  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potsissium  solution  are  added  (a  bit  of  iodine 
thrown  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  1  :  20  will 
furnish  this  in  a  few  seconds).  This  will  give  a  blue 
solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  which  will  keep  for  about 
four  weeks.  When  the  washing  ,  is  finished,  the 
pictures  are  separated  under  water,  and  a  portion  of  the 
last  water  is  taken  from  the  box.  For  the  purpose  of 
testiug,  two  test-tubes  of  equal  size  and  perfectly  clean 
should  be  selected ;  in  each  an  equal  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch  should  be  filled ;  to  the  one  tube  fresh 
water  from  the  reservoir  is  added ;  to  the  other  an  equal 
quantity  from  the  last  water  in  the  wash-box.  It  remains 
only  necessary  to  shake  both  tubes  well,  and  to  hold  thorn 
against  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  order  to  ascertain  if  in  one 
of  the  tabes  a  discolouration  has  taken  place.  The  greatest 
cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  test-tubes  is  necessary.  Even 
with  a  millionfold  dilution  the  presence  of  soda  can  bo 
detected .  When  the  test  shows  that  soda,  or  even  a  trace 
of  it,  is  still  present,  the  washing  should  be  repeated. 
When  we  wish  to  test  finished  pictures  by  this  method  we 
must  soak  them  first  in  water,  and  then  test  the  water  as 
described  above.^* 

Before  you  proceed  to  remove  the  prints  from  the  taok 
let  off  all  of  the  water  in  it,  and  rinse  them  well  in  a  bat^ 
of  clean  rain-water,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  iron- 
rust  and  settlings  from  the  water,  which  may  have  been 
carried  in  the  tank  through  the  supply.  Rinse  the  prints 
in  two  or  three  changes,  so  as  to  get  them  as  clean  as 
poMible,  and  they  will  be  much  nicer  and  cleaner  when 
they  are  finished.  When  the  prints  are  removed  from  the 
tank  always  rinse  it,  and  fill  up  again  with  fresh  water,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use  next  time.  If  the  pebbles  are  used 
in  the  tank  thev  should  bo  washed  every  dav.  If  the  tank 
is  made  of  wood,  then  once  a  week  or  fortnight  let  off  all  the 
water  in  the  morning,  and  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  varnish 
all  over  the  tank  and  pipe  with  some  shellac  varnish,  and 
*you  will  keep  the  tank  in  better  condition  by  so  doing, 
being  more  easily  cleaned  in  the  future  from  settlings,  &Sb. 
Once  in  every  two  or  three  months  scrape  off  the  old 
shellac  with  a  broken  piece  of  glass,  and  varnish  it  anew. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  this,  and  in  fact  to  all 
your  tanks  and  sinks,  for  they  should  all  be  shellacked. 

All  of  these  little  things  help  towards  making  fine  work* 


ANOTHER  BATCH  OF  RECIPES. 
We  select,  chiefly  from  the  pages  of  the  Scientific  American^ 
another  batch  of  recipes,  the  majority  of  which  will  be 
found  useful  to  photographers. 

Hypo  as  an  Isvisibui  Ihk. — ^The  main  objection  most 
people  have  to  sending  communications  on  postal  cards  is 
that  the  writing  is,  of  course,  open  to  general  perusal. 
A  good  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  to  use  sympathetic 
ink.  A  solution  of  ten  grains  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
sixteen  teaspoonfuls  of  water  is  the  simplest  fluid  for  the 
ptirpoae.  Use  a  perfectly  clean  pen,  and,  after  writing, 
j^o  over  the  letters  with  a  smooth  papor-cutter  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  salt.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  bright 
coal  fire  turns  the  writing  black. 

boLCBLK  Qlass. — Soluble  glass  can  be  made  of  pure 
saad  iif teeu  parts,  charcoal  one  part,  and  purified  potash 
t«^n  parts.  Mix,  and  heat  in  a  fireproof  melting-pot  for 
five  hours,  or  until  the  whole  fuses  uniformly.  Take  out 
the  melted  mass,  and,  when  cold,  powder  it  and  dissolve  it 
in  boiling  water. 

PoBTABLB  MuGiLAOK. — ^To  make  pocket  mucilage,  boi^ 
one  pound  of  the  beat  white  glue,  and  strain  very  dear 


boil  also  four  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  mix  the  two 
to<;ether ;  place  them  in  a  water  bath  (glue  kettle)  with 
half  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  and  evaporate  till  the  liquid 
is  quite  thick,  when  it  is  to  be  poured  into  moulds,  dried, 
and  cub  into  pieces  of  convenient  si^.  This  immediately 
dissolves  in  water,  and  fastens  paper  very  firmly. 

KvMoviMO  Imk  Stains. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
water  to  which  a  little  acetic  acid  has  been  added  is  among 
the  many  receipts  recommended  to  remove  ink  stains  from 
linen. 

Staining  Marblb. — Marble  can  be  stained  different 
colours  by  the  following  substances: — Blue,  solution  of 
litmus;  green,  wax  coloured  with  verdigris;  yellow  , 
tincture  of  gamboge  or  turmeric :  red,  tincture  of  alkanet 
or  dragon^s  blood  ;  crimson,  alk&net  in  turpentine  ;  flesh, 
wax  tinged  with  turpentine ;  brown,  tincture  of  logwood ; 
golds  equal  parts  of  verdigris,  sal  ammoniaci  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  fine  powder. 

MonNTiNo  Mioaoscopio  Objects.— A  mounting  fluid  for 
microscopic  objects  is  made  of  gelatine  one  ounce,  honey 
five  ounces,  distilled  water  five  ounces,  rectified  spirit 
half  an  ounce,  and  creosote  six  drops.  Filter  through  fine 
flannel.  Heat  the  honey  before  adding  to  the  gela- 
tine, which  last  must  be  dissolved  in  the  boiHng  water. 
When  cool,  add  the  creosote. 

SxxPLB  Mods  of  ENoaAviNo.— Copies  of  signatures, 
which  may  be  printed  from  on  a  copperplate  press,  can  be 
made  by  writing  the  words  and  then  spriukling  the  wet 
ink  with  very  finely  pulverized  gum-arabic.  I^^ike  a  rim 
•f  dough,  putty,  or  similar  material,  about  the  writing,  and 
pour  in  melted  fusible  alloy  of  five  parts  bismuth,  three 
lead,  and  two  tin.    This  alloy  melts  at  199''  Fah. 

WATBBFBoor  Glub. — ^Boil  eight  parts  of  common  glue 
with  about  thirty  parts  of  water,  until  a  strong  solution  is 
obtained  ;  add  four  and  a  half  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
and  let  the  mixture  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  stirring  it 
constantly.  (In  these  directions,  parts  by  weight  are  to  be 
taken). 

Watbbfboof  Cement  fob  Cast  Ibon  Pipes,  BTC.*-Take 
equal  weights,  in  dry  powder,  of  burnt  Uine,  Roman 
cement,  pipe-clay,  and  loam,  and  knead  the  whole  with 
about  one-sixth  the  weight  of  linseed  oil.  The  addition  of 
more  Roman  cement  improves  the  quality. 

CtHBNT  wnicH  Resists  Moistubb  and  Heat,  but  not  the 
Diebot  Appuoation  of  Fibb,  fob  Gas  and  Steam  Pipbs  and 
SiMiLAB  PuBPosEs. — Two  parts  of  red  lead,  five  parts  of 
white  lead,  four  parts  of  pipe-clay ;  fine  and  dry,  and  work 
the  whole  into  a  stiff  mass  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Rust  Cbmbnt  fob  Watbb  and  Stfam  Pipbs,  Steam 
BoiLBBS,  etc — ^Make  a  stiff  paste  with  two  parts  sal- 
ammoniac,  thirty-five  parts  iron  borings,  one  part 
sulphur  and  water,  and  drive  it  into  the  joint  with  a 
chisel ;  or,  to  two  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  one  part 
flowers  of  sulphur,  aad  sixty  parts  of  iron  chips,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  water  to  which  one-sixth  part  vinegar  or  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Another  cement  is  made  by 
mixing  one  hundred  parts  of  bright  iron  filings  or  fine 
chips  or  borings  with  one  part  powdered  aal  ammoniac, 
and  moistening  with  urine;  when  thus  prepared,  force  it 
into  the  joint.  It  will  prove  serviceable  under  the  action 
of  flre. 

Stote  Cement,  fob  the  Joints  of  Ibon  Stoves. — Mica, 
together  with  finely  sifted  wood  ashes,  an  equal  quantity 
of  finely  powdered  clay,  aud  a  little  salt.  When 
required  for  use,  add  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 

Ibon  Cement  which  is  Unaffected  bt  Rbd  Hbat. — Four 
parts  iron  filings,  two  parts  clay,  one  part  fragment  of  a 
Hessian  crucible ;  reduce  to  the  size  of  rape  seed  and  mix 
together,  working  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt  A  piece  of  flre  brick  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  Hessian  crucible. 

Cement  fob  Fastening  Wood  to  Stone. — Molt  together 
four  parts  pitch  and  one  part  wax,  and  add  four  parts 
I  brick-dust  or  chalk.  It  is  to  be  warmed,  for  use,  and 
applied  thinly  to  the  surfaces  to  be  joined. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  COIklMITTEES  IN 
PIIOTOGRATHY. 

A  POINT  of  some  interest  arose  ia  course  of  the  discussion 
of  Colonel  Wortley^s  paper  at  the  Photographic  Society 
on  Tuesday  eveniog  last.  In  referring  to  the  uncertainty 
of  many  modes  of  estimating  varying  rapidities,  Col. 
Wortley  suggested  the  importance  of  appointing  com- 
mittees of  competent  gentlemen,  whose  report,  after 
adequate  trial  of  suggested  noveltieSi  would  be  of  much 
value  to  the  photographic  community  at  large,  who  were 
often  bewildered  by  the  various  processes  and  modifica- 
tions proposed  in  different  quarters,  anj  attempt  to  test 
the  whole  of  which  would  be  a  hopeless  task  for  photo- 
graphers generally. 

Xhe  suggestion  met,  however,  with  less  favour  than 
might  at  first  glance  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  not  much 
discussed;  but  after  definite  condemnation  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  hesitated  disfavour  from  the  Chairman,  it 
found  no  champion  or  advocate  except  Colonel  Wortley 
liimself.  Mr.  Hughes  remarked  that  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  investigate  various  subjects  seemed  to  be  a 
common  practice  in  some  foreign  societies ;  but  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  the  reports  of  any  such  committees,  or  any 
advantage  arising  out  of  them.  The  history  of  two 
committees  appointed  by  that  Society  would  be  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  many.  One  was  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  fading  in  silver  prints ;  but  after  all  its  pro- 
tracted and  careful  labours  he  scarcely  thought  that  any 
iiK'H.'^^'^rl  j»f»rmaiioncy  in  prinis  hn<\  hcou  ^rcnrcd.  Thr 
o(h»»j-  rtniiMiitlei'.  >*'as  tin*  woJl  n!iiH»nib«M*'f!  (^dlUwIion 
ri^nniiiMri',  and  lu»  iHd  not  ihink  that  auy  one  )ift<l  henrd 
•>t  any  good  Avhirh  aro8e  out  o(  its  labours,  (he  duties  of 
^nfh  i-oip.nuttof'.-*.  if  prnpoily  |>f  rfonned,  would  hv  oncrouR 
hihI  tlinnkl^'ss.  ;ui4  tin*  p'snlts,  ho  tliou'^iit.  «»f  donhtrn) 
Y;ilni'. 

That  n  ivucfnl  ami  fllifii'iit  |ini«iniiuiiri«  i»|  ihc  duiii''' 
which  would.  do\ul\o  ou  such  coumitteoa  would  bo  a 
BerlouB  t<ax  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  men  capable  of 
undertaking;  them,  and  that  the  otiico  would  be  a  thankleRs 
one,  tht>re  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and  it  is  in  this  fact  rather 
than  in  the  (lonl)tful  value  of  the  reports  of  such  com- 
mittees the  chief  diHiculty  in  securing  their  establishment 
lies.  It  is  true  that  the  celebrated,  or  notorious,  collodion 
committee  was  in  every  way  a  lamentable  mistake. 
Entablished  at  a  time  when  little  was  known  as  to  the 
sources  of  cxcellonco  in  collodion,  it  should  have  been 
prepared  to  examine  every  collodion,  details  of  the  pre- 
paration of  which  were  submitted  to  it.  As  a  practical 
tact  it  examined  the  collodion  oF  one  manufacturer  only, 
and,  without  comparison  with  others,  pronounced  this  the 
best.  The  labou'-s  of  this  committee  cost  the  Society,  if 
we  remember  ^  aright,  upwards  ol  one  hundred  pounds. 
Collodion  was'  supplied  ad  Ubiium  to  the  members  for 
'^Aiuinution  add  testing,  and  gallons  of  it,  we  havo  been 


assured,  were  in  oxistenco  years  afterwards,  in  use  for 
cleaning  glass  plates.  The  whole  purpose  and  the 
action  of  the  committees  constituted  one  huge  blunder ; 
and  its  history  would  probably  serve  as  a  beacon,  indi- 
cating what  to  avoid  in  the  formation  and  action 
of  future  committees,  in  the  printing  committee  we 
think  Mr.  Hughes  was  less  fortunate  in  his  illustration 
of  inutility.  If  the  immediate  results  in  the  shape  of 
absolute  permanency  in  silver  prints  were  not  as  marked 
as  mi^ht  have  been  desired,  it  may  be  safely  aflirmcd  that 
the  photographic  community  at  largo  knew  much  more 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  fading  after  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  that  committee  than  had  been  known  before, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  a  largely  increased 
tenure  of  existence,  if  not  absolute  permanency,  has  been 
given  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prints  by  the  informa- 
tion diffused  in  that  report.  It  is  a  long  time  since  it  was 
published,  and  much  experience  in  photography  has  been 
gained  since  that  day.  It  is  not  improbable  that  another 
committee  appointed  for  the  same  purpose;  and  conduct- 
ing its  operations  with  the  same  care,  would  arrive  at 
results  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  community. 

Colonel  Wortley,  replying  to  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  said  that  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such 
extended  subjects  as  permanency  in  photography  must  be 
admitted;  but  bis  suggestion  was  of  a  much  simpler 
nature.  Some  one  suggests,  in  the  journals  or  the  Society, 
that  an  addition  of  a  certain  kind — say,  of  nitrate  of 
uranium — to  the  negative  bath  would  secure  a  definitely 
increased  ratio. of  sensitiveness.  Three  cipablo  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Society  could  decide  the  question  by 
a  couple  of  hours*  experiment,  and  their  dictum  would 
be  invaluable  in  settling  the  perplexities  of  the  photo- 
grapher who  was  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  sugges- 
tions which  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Probably  no 
proposition  could  more  admirably  harmonize  with  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  photographic 
community  than  that  of  Colonel  Wortley.  What 
could  possibly  be  more  desirable  than  that  every 
improvement  in  photography,  every  suggestion  for 
increased  sensitiveness  in  the  plates,  for  greater  excel- 
lence in  result,  or  for  greater  jtdvantage  of  every  kind, 
should  reach  the  non-experimental  worker  with  credentials 
as  to  its  precise  claim  and  degree  of  trustworthiness, 
which  should  enable  him  to  determine  without  test  or 
trial  whether  it  would  meet  his  individual  requirements? 
Occasionally  he  would  no  doubt  think  it  was  very  good  of 
the  capable  men  in  London  who  sacrificed  their  time  and 
A^iilitv  foj  liis  bouefit.  Occa^H'inllv.  t'^'^.  '>thf»rp  wouM 
f'dinc  t«»  tlio  cont'liiction  that  the  ri'|>nit>  \\*'[o  m«»;,  >•!> 
trustworthy,  Hft<»rHll;  thatthe  uirnil«Mf»  \\\n\  'omo  p«'r-nn/<l 
purj)08«'  lo  «'.'(*>  (• :  that  tiiey  w^re  h*'  *'IIm'U'."  or  a  ••  liu;:.  ' 
who  in  .•;oni<M>««.iil(  and  incon<'<ivahW-  manner  srt  vcl  th'ii 
own  f-ndsby  divotini.''  their  enercyie."  to  the  [>ub'ic  iervir." 
iiM'tiiiiiiN'tion  with  lln*  art  the v  lovrd.  'I'hht  cxpcrimenlHl 
r4»nHiii<t4cri  I'Muhl  Im'  <»f  im'.Miui.iblc  .stTvicc  in  many 
respects  we  think  might  easily  be  demonstrated ;  whether 
it  would  bo  wise  or  desirable  to  institute  them  for  the 
purpose  of  estiblishing  points  which  most  energetic 
and  capable  photographers  may  easily  settle  for 
themselves,  and  which  all  desiring  the  advantages 
of  the  investigations  published  from  week  to  week  in  the 
journals  should  bo  willing  to  test  for  themselves,  is  u 
question.  The  point  out  of  which  the  discussion  arose — 
namely,  a  suggestion  for  a  committee  to  test  a  point  which 
Col.  AVortley  mentioned  in  his  paper,  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the 
negative  bath— was  one  on  which  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee would,  doubtless,  bo  interesting ;  but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  which  presents  very  little  difficulty  for 
verification  to  the  intelligent  photographer  in  his  every- 
'day  practice.  Col.  Wortley,  who,  in  connection  with  the 
Wothlytype  proctjss,  and  in  connection  with  his  own 
emtdsion  process,  has  experimented  extensively  with  ura- 
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nium,  finds  that  its  addition  to  the  silver  bath  ^for 
negatives  gives  increased  sensitiveness.  Capt.  Abney  has 
published  in  oiir  pages  details  of  similar  experience.  The 
suggestion  is  one  which  every- photographer  may  test,  and 
come  to  some  conclusion  aa  to  its  value  to  himself  m  his 
daily  practice,  b%ttez  than  a  committee  undertaking  careful 
photo-metrical  experiments,  for  reasons  into  which  we 
ne  ?d  not  enter  here. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  various  questions  in  connection 
with  the  art  which  competent  committees  could  alone  deal 
with  efficiently,  and  which,  if  such  committees  couSd  be 
formed  and  induced  to  work,  the  art  and  its  devotees 
might  be  greatly  benefitted.  As  photography  gradually 
becomes  an  industry  or  trade,  rather  than  a  new  science 
presenting  problems  to  students,  and  a  new  art  offering 
delights  to  amateurs,  we  fear  that  the  formation  of 
committees  of  able  men  devoting  energy  and  time,  without 
any  reward  but  the  appreciation  of  their  fellows,  and  with 
all  the  lisks  of  obloquy,  will  become  more  difficult  to 
secure ;  nevertheless,  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
check  or  discourage  the  slightest  chance  of  securing  such 
aid  for  settling  a  few  of  the  still  unsettled  vital  qtiestions 
in  the  art. 


colouring  that  may  be  necessary  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush,  taking  care  that  the  tints  on  the  face  and  hands 
must  be  applied  at  the  very  last.  Flesh-coloured  tints 
must  be  burnt  in  with  a  very  moderate  heat. 


...  50  grammes 


11 


M.  GEYAIET  ON  PHOTO-EN  AM  ELLIN  (i. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
M.  Geymet  called  attention  to  his  method  of  enamelling, 
and  gave  some  further  details  on  the  subject.  The  sensi- 
tive Uquid  he  employs  for  coating  the  plate  upon  which 
the  image  is  produced  is  made  up  of — 

iv avcr • . .  «•«  •(.         «•.         .•«     X  Jitio 

Glucose 

'•xmivY**.  .••  ««•  ...  ••.      V 

Powdered  gum  50 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 

ammonia 200  cub.  cents. 

No  very  great  skill  is  requirt'd  to  pour  this  sensitive 
mixture  upon  a  glass  plate.  The  film  is  dried,  and  is 
then  exposed  for  two  miuutes  in  the  shade,  the  image  being 
afterwards  developed  by  means  of  enamel  powder  passed 
over  it  with  a  brush.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  leaving  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
minutes  between  each  manipulation. 

The  image  thus  secured  is  covered  with  a  film  of  collo- 
dion containing  1^  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline,  and  when  the 
pellicle  has  been  formed,  the  plate  is  plutiged  into  a  bath 
of  acidulated  water  whicli  contains  10  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
'•h!:>r'!"»  acid.  The  plate  h  Txithdrawn  froMi  tho  first  bath 
•viilt  iDiiUi  ].irociiTi(ioM,  fot-  tf»o  pellicle  ^^ill  be  I'ouiifl  to  be 
'<lrca((\'  detached  fuoui  tbo  ;^las^,  aTj«l  tlic  film  i^  transferred 
u»  aiioihor  water  1>fttli  to  remove  ovcw  trucv  ot'  Hci«l. 
Aitci*  a  t'c\N'  minutca*  iojourn  in  this  aecoud  water,  tlie 
iiuago  id  lifted  b}'  mcuus  of  the  plate,  and  placed  in  a  isugar 
iolution — 

Water  100  cubic  centimetres 

Sugar 25  grammes 

The  enamel  plate,  cleaned  with  borax,  i^  then  pushed 
under  the  pellicle,  and  the  print  is  upon  its  definite  support. 
The  plate  is  put  upon  filter  paper,  which  absorbs  the 
('xcess  of  sugar  solution.  The  enamel  is  covered  with 
tissue  paper,  and  it  is  pressed,  softly  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool.  Afterwards  more  pressure  is 
used,  the  tissue  paper  being  changed  and  the  enamel  being 
dried.  It  is  then  placed,  while  yet  warm,  in  a  saucer  of 
sulphuric  acid  without  water,  to  destroy  the  collodion, 
which  happens  after  half  an  hour.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  rinse  the  enamel  plate  in  two  or  three  waters,  and 
when  dry  it  is  burnt  in  a  mvM*i  furnace,  heated  to  a 
«:herry-red  temperature.  Any  retouching  that  is  necessary 
is  done,  and  the  lights  are  heightened  by  touching  them 
with  dilute 'hvdrofiuoric  acid,  and  afterwards  the  enamel 
is  put  into  tne  muffie  again  to  get  a  final  glaze.    Any 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POR- 
TRAITS  WITHOUT  A  CAIMERA. 

A  HUMOROUS  sketch  of  a  Chinese  studio  is  given  by  M.  C. 
Kardactz,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
transit  of  Venus  staff  that  proceeded  to  the  seaport  of 
Tschifja  to  make  observations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Chinese  officials,  our  German  collaborateur  tells  us, 
marvelled  much  over  the  solar  instruments  that  were  im- 
ported to  take  the  necessary  astronomical  observations, 
and  their  Use  was  explained  through  an  interpreter.  An 
image  of  the  sun  was  secured  and  handed  over  to  the  chief 
dignitary,  who  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  this  souvenir 
presented  to  him. 

M.  Kardactz  was  asked  anxiously  if  he  could  photograph 
things  on  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  sky,  and  this  he 
proved  by  taking  a  group  of  the  officials  then  and  there 
assembled,  with  which  the  Chinese  dignitary  was  highly 
delighted.  He  thanked  M.  Kardactz  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  come  into  the  in- 
terior to  see  his  estate  and  to  depict  any  objects  he  desired 
in  the  neighbourhood.  M.  Kardactz  gave  no  decided 
answer  to  this  polite  invitation  except  that  he  would  con- 
sider of  it. 

The  reason  for  all  this  ceremony  towards  the  photo- 
grapher of  the  party  would  appear  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
brings  the  first  camera  that  has  yet  been  seen  at  Tschifu, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  not  an  unknown  spot,  but  the  most 
fashionable  watering  place  among  the  Southern  Chinese. 
The  doings,  therefore,  of  our  brother  in  the  art  wbre 
looked  upon  as  miracles,  and  no  wonder  his  footsteps  were 
dogged  and  his  movements  watched  wherever  he  went. 
Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  there  was  a  photographic 
studio  at  Tsdiif  u,  and  one,  too,  at  which  &  good  deal  of 
business  was  conducted.  You  could  go  in  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  providing  you  were  a  Chinaman,  and  get  a  por- 
trait executed  in  a  very  short  time.  This  Chinese  artist, 
somehow,  did  not  appear  to  have  much  affection  for  the 
newly- arrived  representative  of  the  art,  however,  for 
instead  of  affording  a  welcome  in  any  way,  he  seems  to  havo 
studiously  avoided  a  meeting.  His  studio  was  considered 
a  sort  of  tell-your-fortune  abode,  and,  so  it  came  out,  did 
not  even  contain  so  much  as  a  camera  or  a  lens.  The 
!)'>  I'h  n  Cliiivise  had  merely  acquired  a  large  collection  of 
|i'jit«'Hlt  Mf^HlivcM,  Mivl  when  a  customer  came,  ho  took  hir. 
moH-3ui'c  mciHally.  looked  through  the  stock,  and  clios'- 
\\\'i  picture  most  like.  As  all  Chinese  heads  are  prcttj 
>iniilai'.  and  their  pigtails  much  about  the  same  length,  ii 
wa.'S  never  difficult,  apparently,  .to  make  a  match,  for  thK 
public  were  quite  content  with  what  they  got  for  their 
money.  The  photographer  seemed  to  thrive,  for  the  goodi 
people  of  Tscnifu  were  never  tired  of  having  their  por- 
traits taken,  and,  as  everybody  was  satisfied,  there  was  no* 
reason  why  matters  should  be  changed,  although  it  is 
jVI.  Kardactz^s  opinion  that  if  a  Shanghai  photographer 
wrre  to  pay  the  place  a  visit  during  the  bathing  season  he 
would  run  the  heathen  Chinese  very  hard,  and,  no  doubt,, 
make  a  lot  of  money. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDBNCB. 

BlANOHAKD'S      ENLABOINO      PbOOKSS— NiCEPHORS      KlEPCb 

Avo  Eablt  Photo-Enobavinos— Photokbteb— Colousbd 
bcBEENS  IN  Lenses— Kbubnb  Papbb— Photo-Mioro- 
OHAPHs— >The  Pabis  Salon  fob  1875. 

In  reference  to  the  process  of  enlargement  communicated 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr. 
Valentine  Blauchard  (a  process  which   much  rcsemblea 
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that  made  known  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  in  the  Ylar- 
BdOK  for  1872),  M.  Valette,  a  Paris  photographer,  informs 
me  that  for  several  years  past  he  has  used  an  analogous 
method,  but  .with  a  very  advantageous  modification.  He 
is  able,  by  the  plan  he  adopts,  to  retouch  the  transparent 
positive,  which  serves  to  secure  the  enlarged  negative,  and 
to  change  in  an  important  manner  the  image  to  be  repro- 
duced in  a  very  simple  way.  He  simply  stretches  behind 
the  positive  cliche  a  sheet  of  vegetable  paper,  upon  which 
the  changes  an  (additions  are  effected  that  may  seem 
desirable,  after  he  has  scratched  away  by  means  of  a  point 
or  eraser  any  spots  or  blemishes  he  desires  to  remove.  This 
is  a  dodge  which,  without  being  very  new,  wiU  be  of  much 
practicid  value  to  operators. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  which  took  place  on  Friday  last,  a  curious  docu- 
ment was  exhibited  by  one  of  the  members.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  engravings  produced  by  Nic^phore  Ni^pce.  This 
sketch,  which  brings  to  mind  the  early  essays  of  our  art, 
dates  from  the  period  between  the  years  1829  and  1833 — 
that  is,  during  the  time  of  the  partnership  between  Ni^pce 
and  Daguerre,  which  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
first-named  partner.  There  is  no  need  to  remind  my 
readers  that  the  first  experiments  of  Nic6phore  Nicpce 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  photo-engraving,  having  for 
their  object  the  etching  of  the  image  traced  by  light  upon 
the  metal  plates  covered  with  bitumen  of  Judaa.  The 
subjects  chosen  by  the  iQustrious  inventor  were  stamps, 
or  old  engravings  of  a  simple  character. 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  presented  through  M.  Davanne 
a  photometer  of  the  Autotype  Company  of  London.  The 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News  certainly  know  all 
about  this  little  instrument,  so  that  I  need  only  mention 
the  favourable  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  past  the  interposition 
of  coloured  glasses  between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the 
object  to  be  reproduced  has  often  been  employed  with 
success.  An  optician,  M.  Berthiot,  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  constructing  lenses  with  the  interposition  of  parallel 
glasses  of  a  blue  colour,  and  he  exhibited  one  of  these 
instruments  before  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  last  Friday.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifiference  where  the  coloured  glass  is  placed,  and  after 
a  number  of  ingenious  experiments  he  has  found  that  the 
same  should  be  fitted  between  the  two  lenses,  quite  close  to 
that  which  forms  the  anterior  face  of  the  combination. 
M.  Davanne,  who  has  tried  a  lens  of  this  character,  did 
not  find  that  it  had  a  more  rapid  action  than  those  of 
ordinary  construction,  but  it  gave  most  harmonious 
pictures  even  when  the  objects,  taken  offered  very  great 
contrasts.  M.  Leon  Vidal,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
observed  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  well  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  glass  interposed  between  the  lenses,  and 
he  suggested  the  mounting  of  glasses  in  such  a  way  that 
they  might  be  slipped  in  or  out  at  will,  as  is  the  case  with 
diaphragms. 

M.  Berthoit  also  exhibited  a  lens  with  a  multiple  focus, 
the  novelty  of  which  consists  is  the  mounting  of  different 
lenses.  The  ensetnble  occupies  a  very  small  space,  and 
forms  a  suitable  pocket  instrument. 

M.  Kibera  has  forwarded  a  numerous  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  a  new  matt  paper,  which  possesses  the 
advantages  of  being  very  economical,  and  preserving 
iotact  ite  whiteness ;  it  is  capable  of  giving  very  fine  im- 
pressions, as  is  proved  by  the  beautiful  pictures  that 
accompany  the  communication  he  sends.  The  sensitizing 
of  the  Ebume  paper,  as  it  is  called,  takes  place  upon  a  six 
per  cent,  silver  solution  only,  and  there  is  the  advantage 
that  the  bath  never  becomes  discoloured.  The  image, 
being  upon  the  surface,  is  easily  retouched.  The  sensi- 
tizing bath  is  composed  according  to  the  American  formula, 
which  consists  in  adding  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  silver 
solutioD.    The  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  satu- 


rating ammonia  with  pure  nitric  acid,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  mixing  the  two  materials  in  equal  parts.  According  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  taken,  half  the  same 
measure  of  this  mixture  is  added ;  thus,  to  make  up  a  litre, 
thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  are  taken,  and  to 
this  are  added  nix  or  seven  hundred  granunes  of  water,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  water  are  dissolved  sixty  grammes  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  whole  is  mixed,  and  then  filtered. 
A  slight  addition  of  alcohol  or  of  sugar  is  useful ;  it  is 
well  also  to  have  the  bath  slightly  acidified  with  nitric 
acid.  To  maintain  the  bath  in  its  proper  condition,  which 
is  of  course  necessary,  it  is  well  to  have  a  separate  bath 
of  6^  per  cent,  strength,  for  instance,  and  every  time  the 
solution  is  utsed,  the  quantity  exhausted  is  made  up  from 
this  stock  bath,  so  that  the  solution  always  remains  at 
its  proper  strength.  The  paper,  upon  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  fine  translucid  prints  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  wax  or  varnish  applied  after  fixing,  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  useful  for  enlargements. 

M.  Aime  Girard  made  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  very 
interesting  communication  respecting  the  production  of 
micro-photographs,  which  he  employs  as  enlargements  in 
his  lectures  at  the  Coruneroatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  He 
executed  before  the  members  present  the  whole  operation 
of  enlarging  the  image  in  the  camera,  and  the  projection  of 
the  image  upon  a  screen.  M.  Girard  laid  stress  on  the 
point  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  any  novelty,  but  that  he 
simply  utilized  the  processes  already  known,  and  made  use 
of  them  for  his  benefit  Thus  he  employs  an  oxyhydrogen 
lamp  from  an  ordinary  vertical  microscope,  and  a  camera 
of  short  focus  fitted  to  a  microscope  by  a  tabe  furnished 
with  a  plane  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is 
properly  fitted  together.  The  focussing  is  e:isily  effected 
by  moving  the  ground  glass  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  grain 
cannot  interfere  with  the  detail  of  the  picture.  A  micro - 
photograph  was  taken  before  the  members  upon  wet  collo- 
dion with  a  pose  of  ten  seconds  only.  The  sensitizing  and 
development  took  place  through  the  medium  of  yellow 
light  of  a  gas  jet  burning  with  a  fragment  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

After  having  terminated  the  complete  operation  of 
printing  upon  glass  a  microscopic  image,  AL  Girard 
exhibited  to  the  members  a  whole  series  of  photographs  of 
the  same  kind  enlarged  upon  a  screen,  employing  for  the 
purpose  the  apparatus  of  M.  Moldein.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  show  the  members  a  means  of  recognising  adulte- 
rated flour,  and  to  follow  into  all  its  details  the  fabrication 
of  paper,  winding  up  finally  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
minute  structure  of  several  plants.  No  auxiliary  is  so 
powerful  for  seconding  scientific  instruction  as  the  art  of 

Ehotography.  M.  Aime  Girard  has  proved  this  once  more 
y  indicating  to  his  colleagues  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  the  importance  of  these  pictures,  which  photo- 
graphy has  taken  a  large  share  in  obtaining,  and  which 
are  better  than  the  most  skilful  draughtsman  could 
furmsh. 

To  complete  the  account  of  this  interesting  meeting, 
I  must  mention  that  M.  Rousselon,  who  reproduces  every 
year  for  the  firm  of  Goupil  and  Co.  the  paintings  shown 
by  artists  at  the  Salon,  exhibited  a  further  series  of  prints 
illustrative  of  the  recent  progress  he  ha^  made  in  the  art 
of  heliography.  The  opening  of  the  Salon  for  1875  has 
given  M.  Kousselon  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  he  has 
lately  produced  .some  interesting  cliches.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  instead  of  printing  them  by  the  ordinary 
method,  he  will  employ  the  process  now  in  his  possession, 
to  prepare  permanent  albums,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
artistic  and  'historical  value,  will  bo  hereafter  of  great 
importance.  Durable  photographs  of  this  kind  would  gain 
admission  at  once  to  all  libraries,  from  which  silver  prinUs 
are  at  present  excluded  by  reason  of  their  uncertain 
permanency.  Ebkest  Lagan. 


Hit  14,  1875.  | 
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THE  ACTION  OF  HYDROGEN   UPON  NITRATE 

OF  SILVER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Connies  Rendwt  appears  an 
aocount  of  some  experiments  recently  undertaken  by  M. 
Bdkdtoff  upon  the  action  of  pure  hydrogen  on  nitrate  of 
silver  solution.  He  has  proved  that  this  action  is  a  sub- 
stan^al  one,  but  slow  in  its  progress.  His  experiments 
have  continued  above  four  montfa^.  He  placed  the  silver 
solution  in  contact  with  the  pure  hydrogen  in  a  sealed 
tube  enveloped  in  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position  in  a  dark  locality. 

M.  Bdketoff  sums  up  the  conclusions  that  his  experi- 
ments have  led  him  to  as  follows : — 

''I  think  I  may  conclude  from  my  experiments  that 
pure  hydrogen  reduces  silver  in  the  manner  of  other 
metals,  in  neutral  or  feebly  acid  solutions.  The  difference 
between  my  results  and  those  obtained  by  M.  Pellet  seems 
to  me  capable  of  explanation  either  from  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  experiments  compared  to  mine,  or  on  account 
of  the  solutions  of  silver  that  he  made  use  of  being  too 
{icid.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  reducing  action  of  the 
hydrogen  is  limited,  and  stops  altogethDr  wheu  the  liquid 
has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  acidity,  I  propose  to  clear 
up  this  lost  question  in  a  further  investigation." 

The  issue  of  M.  B6kctoff^s  further  experiments  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  photographers,  for 
the  subject  is  one  that  may  possibly  be  of  practiced 
importance  to  them.  If  hydrogen  c^n  be  made  use  of  in 
photographic  operations  for  reducing  the  time  of  expo- 
sure of  the  plate  in  the  camera,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  employed  as  an  accelerative  in  some  in- 
stances. So  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
experiments  were  made  with  the  gases  in  the  camera  to. 
facilitate  photogmphic  action,  Nicephore  Niepce- working 
for  some  time  in  this  direction. 


€tmtsyoulitmtt. 


TO  MAKE  OVALS. 

Si&f — One  small  but  important  omission  has  been  made 
in  your  short  article  quoting  from  Scientific  American^  **To 
make  Ovals  of  any  Size,"  and  that  is  how  to  determine 
exactly  the  method  of  using  the  string  to  give  a  definite 
size.     It  is  thid :  draw  a  couple  of  crossed  lines  truly  square, 


ls<L 


^ 


now  mark  half  tbe  width  of  tho  oval  wanted  at  a  and  6, 
next  measure  half  thn  length  of  the  oval  wanted  from  thede 
points  to  a  point  on  the  line  c^  as  at  x  x  thests  two  pointH 
are  tho  foci  of  the  oval  wanted.  A  very  useful  way  to  catch 
the  string  is  to  cut  acironlar  notch  about  uiie-eigbth  of  an 
inch  from  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil.  This  prevents  the 
thread  from  varying  its  position. — 1  am,  yonni, 

W.  H.  DAVIB8. 


DEVONSHIRE   SCENERY. 

SiA, — Westward  Hoi  is  au  enphonioud  name,  and   theie 
are  but  few  authors  who  have  lived  to  see  their  works  give  a 
name    and  a  township  to  a  locality.     Those  who  have  ri'H<l 
Ganoa  Kingsley's   work   **  Westward  Ho!"   know  what  a  I  respectfully, 
charm  he  has  thrown  around  the  immediate  locality  of  |     bidefnrJ  May  IWu 


which  I  am  writing.  Almost  every  spot  of  interest  he  has 
invested  with  a  living  reality  that  raw  who  have  read  it  but 
long  to  visit  those  scenes  so  vividly  depicted.  Tour  corirs- 
pendent  should  drop  that  work  in  his  travelling  case,  and 
read  it  when  he  has  time,  and  I  can  assure  him  many  of  his 
photographs  in  this  district  would  be  doubly  enhanced. 
Whether  that  photograph  should  be  the  long  bridge  of 
Bideford  spanning  tbe  Torridge,  a  soene  depicted  near  the 
Bloody  Corner  of  Appledore,  the  **  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables "  at  Northam,  a  picture  of  the  romantic  fishing 
village  of  Clovelly,  or  by  the  weird  granite  rocks  of  Lundy 
Island— all  are  clothed  by  Kingsley  with  a  living  lustre 
that  makes  one  regret  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  fiction. 

I  will  suppose  your  correspondent  to  take  Westward  Ho ! 
as  his  starting  point  on  his  photographic  tour.  If  his 
means  are  somewhat  limited,  he  may  lodge  cheaply  at  the 
village  of  Northam,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
above  place.  Here  there  is  a  very  fine  tower  and  church 
worth  photographing,  both  the  interior  and  exterior.  In 
the  yard  ho  will  see  many  a  headstone  erected  by  the  kindly 
hands  of  the  villagers  to  the  memory  of  many  a  stranger 
who  has  been  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the  sands  of  Northam 
Burrows.  He  may  also  get  on^  or  two  good  pictures  from  Bone 
Hill  looking  towards  the  Bay.  This  spot  is  dose  by  the 
church,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  trouble.  He  may 
then  run  up  and  take  a  photograph  of  the  **  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables."  Although  it  retains  the  historic  interest 
with  which  Kingsley  has  invested  it  as  the  residence  of  his 
principal  hero,  yet  I  must  confess  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
charm  by  being  modernized  a  few  years  ago  by  its  present 
or  late  owner.  Though  it  retains  something  of  its  ancient 
form,  yet  its  old  quaintness  is  gone. 

Westward  Ho!  as  a  watering-place  may  be  commended, 
moreover,  for  its  breezy  openness,  its  quietness  and  repose,  its 
extensive  sandf,  its  golf  links,  and  its  zig-zag  walks  on  the 
gorse  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  built  its  terraces.  I 
consider  about  a  dozen  different  negatives  may  fairly  re- 
present the  most  interesting  of  its  sceneryf  and  its  natural 
objects  of  curiosity.  There  is  its  wonderful  "  Pebble 
Ridge,"  extending  along  the  beach,  terminating  with  a 
range  of  sand  hills ;  its  like  as  a  geological  puzzle  is  un- 
known, although  something  of  the  kind  is  seen  at  Portland. 
Yet,  for  size  of  pebbles — more  like  boulders  than  anything 
else — it  is  unapproachcd.  In  many  places  the  Kidge 
extends  towards  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  near  forty  feet.  Yet 
sometime,  at  a  high  spring,  and  in  a  N.W.  gale,  the  sea 
leaps  over  this  natural  barrier.  Two  or  three  good  nega- 
tiven  may  fairly  represent  this  object.  They  should  be  taken 
late  in  the  day,  so  as  to  get  the  oast  shadows  on  the  land 
side. 

Two  or  three  negatives  should  be  taken  of  the  "Baised 
Beach."  These  become  interesting  to  geologists.  Two  or 
three  general  views  from  thn  Pier  and  t^e  Ridge  will  also  be 
interesting ;  these  will  be  better  to  be  taken  late  in  the  day, 
as  tho  sunlight  is  then  streaming  across  the  goise  hills, 
lighting  up  the  deep  green  and  golden  yellow  (scented)  but 
non-actinic  masses  of  flowers.  Several  negatives  can  be 
taken  in  various  picturesque  spots  from  the  hills  above,  and 
the  slopes,  which  are  a  fine  extensive  range. 

For  cloud  effects  and  **  seascapes  '^  no  place  is  finer  than 
Westward  Ho!  Here  tho  breakers  come  up  full  and  un- 
checked from  the  Atlantic,  and,  with  the  strong  actinic 
power  of  light,  instantaneous  pictures  can  generally  bo  taken 
i  11  fair  weather.  Clouds  can  at  any  time  be  taken.  I  use  a 
wide-angle  Dallmeyer  landscape  lens,  and  can  secure  cloids 
at  any  time  without  trouble.  If  the  sun  is  staring  on  tbe 
lens  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  an  umbrella  to  shade  it ;  in 
fact,  it  is  an  article  I  always  take  when  working  out  of  doors. 
From  Westward  Ho!  we  will  trudge  along  the  cliffs  to 
Peppercombe,  Bucks  Mills,  and  then  to  Clovelly.  Each  has 
some  exquisite  bits  of  rock  scenery  worth  a  plate  or  two ;  in 


fact,  the  former  has  not  been  done. — I  remain  sir,   yours 

Tnoe.  Tkdbakk. 
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8lKi — I  ootioe  that  in ,  your  last  week's  issuA  a  corres- 
pondent enquires  where  he  may  most  profitably  pitch  his 
tent  for  scenery  iu  this  county. 

Now,  I  think,  nearly  all  acquainted  with  Devon  will 
say  you  must  go  to  certain  places  for  certain  scenery.  Bat 
to  generalise  as  much  as  possible,  I  would  suggest  Ilfra- 
combe  or  an  adjoinine  village  for  bold  coast  scenery.  Near, 
on  the  old  coach  road,  there  'are  magnificent  hill  views  ; 
and  as  to  soft  landscapes  within  easy  railway  distance,  I 
think  anything  might  be  found. 

In  another  district  there  are  Okehampton  and  Ledford  ; 
the  latter  is  noted  for  a  beautiful  valley  and  Waterfall. 

Now  I  want  a  little  help  myself.  What  is  the  best 
manner  to  produce  skin-like  texture  on  the  face,  &c.,  of  a 
photo.,  after  the  stylo,  for  inRtance,  of  the  **  Alsace 
Lorraine*'  pictures,  or  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  tbe 
Chichester  photographers. — Tours  truly?       E.  T.  Rolls. 

Alma  Cottage f  Lympstone^  Devvn^May  7. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  RESIDUES. 

DcAR  Sir, — Your  correspondent  **  Ashps  **  may  have 
been  cheated  in  the  return  given  for  his  residues,  as  a  good 
opportunity  ofi;ors  to  those  not  uonductiag  their  busineds  in 
a  fair  manner  to  do  so  ;  but^et  us  be  charitable,  as  it  is  just 
probable  that  your  correspondent's  mode  of  precipitation 
would  be  found  a  source  of  much  trouble,  and  uncertain,  even 
wasteful,  results  in  unskilful  hands  or  by  careless  treatment. 
My  own  experience  of  refiners  is  (and  I  only  deal  with  well> 
known  respectable  houses)  that  they  give  a  very  fair  return 
for  the  waste  entrusted  to  thbm,  and  my  mode  of  treating 
wastes  is  at  the  service  of  **  Ashes.*' 

I  precipitate  from  hypo  solutions  by  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potash ;  collect  the  black  precipitate ;  wash 
it  well;  and  when  sending  it  to  the  refiners  append  a 
caution  that  it  contains  a  little  sulphur,  and  is  likely  to  be 
inflammable. 

If  *'  Ashes"  baa  a  furnace  and  would  like  to  smelt  it  him- 
self, he  should  add  bicarb,  of  soda,  grind  all  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  melt  with  a  small  piece  of  borax. 

The  plain  silver  washings  may  bo  treated  to  salt,  the  result- 
ing precipitate  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  caustic 
potash  added  until  the  whole  mass  acquires  a  black  colour. 
Dry,  and  the  black  oxide  is  ready  for  the  furnacis  with  the 
addition  as  for  the  sulphide  and  a  small  portion  of  nitre.  The 
treatment  for  the  paper  ashes  is  very  simple,  as  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  bicarb,  ut  soda  mixed  with  it,  and  may  then 
be  readily  melted  down  to  the  metallic  state  by  placing 
it  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  a  small  piece  of  borax  and  a  little 
nitre.     A  scrap  of  brown  soap  nncrht  also  be  added. 

f  fhiulr  he  will  fin»i  Ihaf.  In-  ntfending  to  these  vcrv 
•iaipl-*  tlircotion-i.  he  will  etp»^i  ii"K'»  uo  future  difficulty. — 
I  -^m.  d'  HI'  -^ir,  yours  faith  fully,  O.  K.  Qaii'iriTHs. 


l^xominnQn  at  Siamtm. 

PfloTooBAPHic  Society  oe'  Obkat  BarxAiN. 

The  usual  monthlv  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  m  the 
Conduit  Street  Gallery  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  11th, 
Mr.  J.  Glaisubb,  F Jt.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minates  of  a  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Sir  George  Prescott, 
Biirt.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Pbksident  then  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Cocking  had  been  unanimously  elected  by  the  Council  as  Assi«tant 
Secret!^. 

The  Sbcbetabt  read  a  paper  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  on  the 
subject  of  **  Comparative  Rapidities,"  which  will  appear  in  our 
next 

The  Chaibman,  referring  to  a  suggestion  in  the  paper  as  to 
appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  investi- 
gations on  the  subject,  said  it  was  not  made  to  the  President  and 
Council,  but  to  the  Society  or  meeting ;  and  the  mectini^  must  deal 
with  it  if  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  SriLLBR,  referring  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  addition  uf 

'trate  of  nranium  to  the  bath  gave  increased  sensitiveness, 


remarked  that  from  its  yellow  colour  it  might  have  been  supposed 
io  possess  a  retarding  quality,  and  asked  if  the  increased  rapidity 
were  due  to  its  fluorescent  qualities. 

Mr.  Fbiswbll  (the  Hon.  Secretary]  remarked  that,  being  one 
of  the  most  fluorescent  bodies,  it  might  posssibly  accelerate  in 
virtue  of  that  quality. 

Mr.  HuoHBS  said  that  the  idea  of  establishing  testing  committees 
had  more  than  once  been  mentioned  lately.  On  the  Continent 
they  seemed  very  fond  of  the  practice.  We  often  heard  of  com- 
mittees being  formed  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  he  must 
say  he  did  not  so  often  hear  of  any  results  arising  out  of  their 
action.  No  doubt  the  reports  of  such  committees  would  be  very 
interesting  if  they  were  published ;  but,  they  might  not  amount 
to  much,  after  alL  He  remembered  two  committees  formed  by 
this  Society :  one  was  the  Printing  Committee,  who,  after  much 
experiment,  reported ;  but  photographic  prints  were,  unfortunately, 
not  much  more  stable  after  the  report  than  they  were  before. 
Then  there  was  the  celebrated  Collodion  Committee  ;  and  whether 
photographers  were  much  wiser  or  not  after  its  labours  he  would 
not  say.  Who  in  this  day  would  willingly  go  through  the 
amount  of  trouble  involved  in  slich  committees  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  If  the  committees  were  formed,  they  would  get  little 
thanks.  The  proposer  of  any  novelty  would,  of  coarse,  not  thank 
them  for  an  adverse  verdict,  and  photographers  at  large  would 
probably  not  thank  them  either  way.  He  himself  and  a  few 
others  recently  met  on  a  committee  they  were  invited  to  form. 
They  had  made  no  report,  and  were  not  likely  to  do  so ;  but  he 
thought  probably  each  one  of  them  had  made  a  resolve  not  to  be 
caught  on  a  similar  committee  again.  The  idea  of  such  committees 
was  doubtless  an  attractive  one,  but  he  doubted,  after  all,  its  desira- 
bility, as  well  as  its  practicability.  In  conclusion,  referring  to  the 
alleged  accelerating  qualities  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  he  asked  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  an  iodide  of  uranium  being  formed  by 
its  addition. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  he  thought  not.  Chloride  of  uranium  was 
very  soluble,  and  ho  believed  the  iodide  was  also. 

Mr.  W.  Noel  Habtlet  said  the  iodide  was  still  more  soluble 
than  the  chloride. 

Mr.  FaiswELL  asked  if  Col.  Wortley  made  any  photometric 
examinations  of  the  flame  of  his  gas  burner,  as  it  would  vary 
much  during  the  day.  Between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  at 
night  were  specified  by  the  Act  as  the  period  when  the  gas  should) 
possess  a  certain  standard  of  illuminating  power,  and  at  all  other 
times  it  was  uncertain. 

Col.  Wortley  always  commenced  his  measurements  by  such 
an  exammation,  using  Wheatstone's  photometer.  In  relation  to 
Mr.  Hughes*8  objections,  the  committees  he  proposed  were  of  a 
simpler  character,  and  to  deal  with  different  matters  to  those 
referred  to  as  failures.  The  subjects  they  undertook  were  com- 
plicated and  difficult ;  but  if  A.  B.  afflnued  that  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  bath  gave  a  certain  specific  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  a  committee  of  three  capable  photographers  appointed 
by  that  Society  could  determine  the  question  in  a  couple  of  hours ; 
and  their  Aye  or  Nay  woiild  be  gladly  accepted  by  photographers, 
who  NV'juld  be  waved  the  perplexity  nocesssrily  involved  in  th*- 
multitude  of  novelties,  without  such  te-Jl  or  ;>;uarautec,  appearing: 
in  the  journals.  Witl  regard  to  the  valu^i  of  luraninui  in  th» 
bath,  to  which  Captain  Abney  had  already  tostitied  us  -»v<»II  ;»v 
himself,  he  hoped  at  some  future  time  to  give  details. 

The  Chaibhan  did  not  see  that  a  committee  could  <»ati»i'actorii  •- 
determine  the  point,  as  it  would  be  veiy  di£|cult  to  get  a  btandard 
burner,  owing  to  the  varying  pressiu^  of  gas. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Wortley  was  then  passed. 

The  Chaibbi AX  announced  that  an  exhibition  would  be  held 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gallenr,  to  be  open  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  He  also  read  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the 
Bejlander  Memorial  Fund. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meetine  Mr.  Hooper  would 
read  a  paper  on  the  advantage  of  sulphocyamde  of  ammonium  as 
a  fixing  agent.    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Edinbuboh  Photoobaphic  Society. 
The    seventh  ordinary  meeting  of    the  session  was  held    in 
6.  St  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  in>t,  the 
President  (Dr.  Thompson)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Mr.  James  Smiles  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  Bow,  C.E.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  *' Colouration  of  Statuary"  (see  page  2S0\  and 
illustrated  his  views  by  a  number  of  busts  and  statues,  both  plain 
and  tinted. 
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Mr.  Alexandbk  Mackat  said  that  he  liad  listened  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  re&ding  of  Mr.  Bow*s  paper.  He  thought  the  sub- 
ject one  of  much  importance,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
there  were  manj  cases  where  sculpture  would  be  largely  benefited 
if  colour  could  be  properly  laid  on  marble.  Anyone  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  marble  bust,  placed  in  an  ordinary 
well-f  arnished  room,  would  see  that  it  was  made  to  look  pallid  and 
unnatural  by  contrast  with  the  coloured  curtains,  carpets,  and 
furniture,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  the  judicious  application  of 
colour  a  bust  in  such  a  position  would  be  wonderfully  improved. 
He  was  much  pleased  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  tinting  of 
some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bow,  but  thought  the 
colour  a  little  too  violent,  and  believed  that  a  much  better  result 
would  be  obtained  by  lighter  shading. 

Mr.  Boss  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Bow  had  said  regarding 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  sculpture  from  proper  colouring. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  sculpture  there  nad  always  been 
a  felt  want  He  thought  it  was  impossible  that  one  could  be 
reconciled  to  the  absence  of  expiession  given  by  the  eye.  All  else 
might  be  well  enough,  but  the  finest  statue  that  ever  was  made 
had  always  at  least  the  one  fault  of  being  that  of  one  that  was 
blind. 

Mr.  Bashford  thought  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  getting  a 
suitable  colour  or  tint  for  marble.  Gibson's  Venus  was,  he 
thought,  a  little  too  strongly  tinted ;  but  he  certainly,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  it  properly,  would  prefer  a  tinted  bust  to  one 
without  colour,  especially  so  far  as  the  eyes  wese  concerned. 

Mr.  W.  Nbilson  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  regarding 
the  ability  displayed  in  this  interesting  paper ;  but  he  must  stiU 
adhere  to  what  he  had  formerly  occasion  to  state,  that  sculpture 
should  not  be  coloured.  He  believed  the  fundamental  principle  of 
fine  art  is  '*  likeness  in  unlikeness,"  which  involves  to  a  certain 
extent  a  departure  from  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple the  portrait  painter  gives  the  colours  of  nature  on  a  flat 
surface ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  sculptor  should  give  the 
rotundity  of  nature  without  its  colours.  Mr.  Bow  does  not  violate 
this  principle  when  he  says  that  certain  busts  or  statues  would 
liave  their  expression  more  pronounced  by  the  addition  of  shade 
tints.  But  sculpture  should  be  sufficient  in  itself,  without 
adventitious  aid.  The  *'  tinted  Venus  "  showed  what  colour  can 
effect,  giving  a  voluptuous  beauty  to  a  statue,  but  at  the  same 
time,  destroying  the  principal  artistic  and  chief  charm  of  sculp- 
ture, viz.,  the  sort  of  semi-trahsparen  til  spiritual  effect  that 
results  when  the  human  form  is  repres.iuu)d  in  the  purity  of  white 
marble. 

Mr.  TnBNBULL  thought  the  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Bow  very 
pretty,  and  had  no  doubt  that,  for  busts  that  were  to  be  kept 
under  cover,  tinting  would  be  a  very  decided  improvement.  He, 
however,  had  a  doubt  as  to  its  suitableness  on  statues  that  were 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  question  was  one  for  the  chemist  to 
grapple  with,  and  try  to  discover  some  means  of  permanently 
stainmg  the  marble  to  the  required  tints. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  said  that  although  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
views  expounded  by  Mr.  Bow,  he  thought  that  much  benefit 
would  result  from  his  and  such  like  papers  coming  before  the 
Society.  Hitherto  photographers  had  given  far  too  much  atten- 
tion to  chemicals  and  cash,  and  too  httle  to  matters  at  least 
equally  important,  and  he  was  certain  that  if  they  would  give  more 
Attention  to  art  they  would  be  both  better  men  and  better  photo- 
graphers. He  moved  a  hearfy  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow  for  his 
remarkably  interesting  and  suggestive  paper,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chaibkan  then  read  the  following  question  that  had  b^n 
found  in  the  box : — ^*'What  is  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  streaks  in 
the  backgrounds  of  wet  collodion  negatives  ?  "  which  elicitated  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion,  in  course  of  which  it 
appeared  that  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  streaks  were  caused 
•  by  accumulation  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath,  or  a  homy  and 
repellent  sample  of  collodion.    As  a  cure  for  the  latter, 

Mr.  Bashfobd  said  that  he  could  always  with  the  greatest  ease 
convert  a  sample  of  tough,  homy  collodion  into  one  givmg  an  open 
,  powdery  film,  or  at  least  change  one  that,  when  poured  on  the 
glass,  and  allowed  to  partially  set,  and  then  when  the  finger  was 
passed  aeross  it  tore  mto  a  tough  film  on  each  side,  into  one  that 
when  treated  in  a  similar  way  left  straight  lines  only.  The  change 
was  effected  by  simply  giving  the  collodion  a  vigorous  shaking, 
and  then  letting  it  settle. 

pr.  JoRH  Kiooi*  was  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Bashford's  discovery. 
If  it  was  really  so^  one  of  the  difficulties  of  all  dry  processes  would 
be  got  rid  of,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  suitable  powdery 
fiotUm.   B^bftdlODgimown  that  believers  in  hcim<Bopathy  had 


much  faith  in  shaking  their  medicines,  but  had  never  suspected 
that  it  would  be  of  any  use  in  photography.  He  should,  however, 
try  it,  imd  report  results. 

Mr.  Bashford  assured  the  members  that  there  really  was  no 
doubt  about  the  effects  of  a  good  shaking,  and  said  that  if  anyone 
failed  to  get  the  desired  result,  and  would  bring  the  sample  to  him, 
he  should  be  glad  to  let  them  see  the  thing  done. 

The  usual  distribution  of  photographs  by  ballot  then  took  place, 
the  pictures  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alex.  Nicol,  and  consisting  of  a 
lot  of  extremely  fine  portraits  of  children  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  well ;  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  TuNNT,  on  his  entering  the  room,  received  a  welcome  after 
his  six  months'  sojourn  in  America,  and  we  understood  that  he  has 
agreed  to  give  at  next  moatiog  an  account  of  his  impressions, 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  of  art  and  photograpijy  in  the 
States. 

Mk  in  tint  SUniio. 

Saturated  Solutioji  of  Hvposulphite  op  Soda.— A 
correspondent,  Mr.  G.  Avery,  calls  our  attention  to  a  manifest 
inaccuracy  in  the  "  Practical  Printer  in  America,"  by  Mr.  Hearn, 
in  our  last,  iu  which  ono  pound  ot  hypo  is  referred  to  as  satu- 
rating two  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  serious  error,  whether  a 
slip  of  the  pen  or  a  printer's  error.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  an 
extremely  soluble  salt,  one  ounco  of  water  dissolving  consider- 
ably upwards  of  one  ounco  of  hypo.  As  a  rule  it  is  wise,  in 
preparing  solutions,  to  take  a  definite  weight  in  all  cases  rather 
than  deal  with  the  question  of  saturated  solutions,  inasmuch  as 
the  preciso  point  of  s.ituration  will  necessarily  vary  with  tem- 
perature, and,  in  degree,  with  other  conditions. 

Fbv  V,  Kamphausen. — A  case  of  some  interest  to  photo- 
graphers was  tried  in  the  Kingafon  County  Cojart  last  Friday. 
Mr.  Fry,  of  Surbiton,  sued  the  defondant  for  the  value  of  silver 
cuttings  and  chloride  of  silver.  Letters  acknowledging  the 
liability,  aivl  promising  to  pay,  wore  put  in.  Defendant,  who 
calls  round  on  photographers  and  collects  their  residues,  had 
calleu  in  August  lost,  and  purchased  silver  cuttings,  &c.,  and 
promised  to  remit  value  at  once.  This  he  had  not  done, 
although  often  promised.— Verdict  for  plaintiff,  and  immediate 
payment  ordered. 

*'It  is  Finished." — The  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
have  just  published  a  fine  photograph  of  a  very  noble  piece  of 
sculpture,  by  Caller,  of  the  head  of  Christ  at  the  moment  of 
death.  The  head  is  in  aito  relievo,  in  a  circular  niche,  and  is 
singularly  grand  and  pathetic.  An  admirable  piotorial  border, 
representing  various  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  give  especial 
interest  to  work  which  will  bo  equally  prized  for  its  art  excel- 
lence and  its  touching  appeal  to  high  religious  sentiment. 

*'  Spiritual  Photogkapus  "  in  Paris. — ^The  Paris  Corres- 
pondent of  the-Er/io  has  the  following :—"  The  Spiritualists 
are  progressing.  It  appears  that  the  mediums  are  not  only 
cipablo  of  calling  sprits  from  the  vasty  deep  and  conversing 
with  them,  but  that  they  have  now  succeeded  in  photographing 
them.  Such  is  the  last  discovery  here,  and  you  may  probably 
like  to  know  how  it  was  made.  A  few  weeks  agp  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  spirit- world  published  the  following: — |M. 

de  P ,  a  gentleman  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  doctrines 

of  Spiritualism,  manifested  the  desire  to  obtain,  by  moans  of 
spiritualist  photography,  the  portraits  of  his  parents,  and 
especially  of  a  brother  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved.  He 
consulted  a  medium,  and  after  two  attempts  succeeded  in 
getting  the  portrait  we  offer  to  our  readers  to-day.  The  medium 
was  able  to  give  him  that  great  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prove  to  the  incredulous  world  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  possibility  of  direct  relations  between  tl)e  incar- 
nate and  dibincarnate.'    Underaeath  this  announcement  was 

the  photograph  of  M.  de  P ,  with  the  image  of  his  brother 

hovering  over  his  head.  The  discovery  seems  to  have  '  taken,' 
and  for  some  time  the  mysteriou*  photograph-medium  traded 
profitably  on  the  folly  and  credulity  of  human  nature.  At 
length,  however,  he  came  across  a  heathen,  who  complained 
to  the  police  of  having  been  swindled  out  of  his  money,  and 
the  medium  was  arrested.  A  search  was  .then  made  in  the 
photographic'  atelier,  ^and  the  mysterious  *  spirits '  were  found 
to  have  turned  into  mechanical  lay-figures!  " 

Art  Culture  in  PHOToaRAPiir.~ Referring  to  the  sources 

I  of  success  in  photography,  the  lVe»tern  Photographic  News 
remarks :— "  Examine  the  record  of  those  photographera  who 
have  made  both  xepatation  fuid  fortone  in  itiia  ooontiy  and 
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Eurppe.  Two  almoet  iiiTuiable  oharaotarUtios  Are  prominent : 
firtty  that  the  proprietois — ^the  ones  in  whose  name  the  work 
goet  to  the  pablio— were  educated  artists  before  they  beeame 
photographers ;  second,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  saccess  has 
been  marked,  they  iiave  been  actual  workers  under  the  skylight. 
Let  ns  notice  a  few  prominent  names.  Adam-Salomon,  of 
Paris — acknowledged  kine  among  photographers— is  also  a 
sculptor.  Loescher  and  Petsch,  of  Berlin,  were  one  or  both 
educated  and  practical  artists.  Luckhardt,  ,of  Vienna,  was 
thoronghly  educated  in  all  the  principle*  of  art  before  he  gave 
attention  to  ^hotog^phy.  Notman,  of  Montreal,  was  originally 
a  portrait  painter,  if  I  am  correctly  informed ;  as  was  also  Kent, 
of  Rochester,  "^.Y,  And  they  in  a  few  years  succeeded  to 
repatations  which  many  others,  equally  capable  as  men,  after 
twehty  years'  hard  work,  had  failed  to  attain,  because  they 
lacked  this  art  knowledge.  Our  Sarony,  too,  wss  a  trained  and 
practised  artist  for  years  before  he  entered  the  photographic 
army  and  stepped  at  once  to  the  front.  Kurtz  also  was  an 
artist ;  and  Mora,  who  is  coming  on  so  rapidly,  was  educated 
in  the  art  schools  of  Paris.  All  I  have  named  are  workers 
with  skilful  hand  and  trained  eye,  putting  their  art  knowledge 
to  practical  use,  in  arrangement  of  graceful  *  pose,'  artistic  aod 
effectiye  lighting,  suitable  accessories,  and  controlling  every- 
thing with  intelligent  purpose  for  perfect  results."  The  list 
might  easily  be  extended  in  this  country  by  the  adilition  ot 
such  names  as  those  of  BejUnder,  Kobinson,  Faulkner, 
Bedford,  Mudd,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Paddt'b  Portba.IT;— a  Correspondent  at  Redcar  sends  us 
the  following : — 

Dear  Kitty,  by  this  you  will  see  that  I'm  taken, 
But  not  up  for  murder,  or  fighting,  or  drink  ; 

It's  up  in  a  room  on  a  gloss  that  I'm  taken, 
And  faith  'tis  a  very  good  likeness,  I  think. 

They  brought  me  up  to  a  room  decorated 
With  calico  curtains  and  rods  made  of  brass. 

I  wondered  to  soe  myself  so  elevated. 
And  to  find  every  slate  on  the  roof  made  of  gloss. 

Th3  gentleman  axed  me  to  be  pleased  to  keep  steady ; 

He  clap't  a  could  crutch  to  the  back  of  my  head. 
I'm  sure  he  thought  I  was  intoxicate<l. 

For  that  was  to  keep  my  head  steady,  he  said. 

He  then  put  his  head  in  a  bag  like  a  booman. 
And  told  me  to  try  and  keep  steady  awhile. 

I  sjit  all  the  time  like  a  modest  young  woman. 
Objecting  to  frown,  and  yet  fearing  to  smile. 

Then  he  took  direct  aim  with  his  blunderbuss  at  me. 

I  jump'd  from  the  chair  crying,  *'  Murther !  you  shan't 
Take  my  life."   **  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  he,  smiling  at  me ; 

**  It  is  not  your  life,  but  your  focus,  I  want." 

And  then  he  completed  his  grand  operation 
In  less  space  of  time  than  a  minute  could  pass. 

He  held  in  his  hand  my  identification ; 

And  sure  enough  there  was  myself  on  the  glass. 

A  Vabniss  rBox  Vulcakizko  Rubbbr.— The  following 
description  of  a  method  of  making  a  varnish  from  valcanized 
rubber  is  taken  from  the  Monitmr  Indnxtriel  Beige.  In 
answering  questions  reUting  to  the  dissolution  of  vul- 
eanized  caoutchouc,  we  have  repeatedly  doubted  the  possibility 
of  so  doing.  The  present  process,  however,  seemingly  includes 
burning  out  the  sulphur,  &o.,  and  then  dissolving  the  residue. 
If  any  of  our  readers  Dtactically  test  the  recipe,  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  result.  The  fragments  of  vulcanized  rubber 
are  deposited  in  a  deep  earthenware  pot,  which  is  closed 
by  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  and  deposited  on  burning  coals 
for  about  five  minutes.  During  this  period  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  open  the  vessel,  as  the  vapour  is  highly  inflammable. 
On  removal,  the  mass  is  examined  by  pushing  a  wire  into  it  to 
see  that  it  is  uniformly  meliod ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  at 
once  poured  out  into  a  Urge,  well  greased,  shallow  tin  pan,  and 
left  to  cooL  When  hard,  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  placed 
in  a  bottle  with  benzole  or  rectified  essence  of  turpentine,  and 
there  thoroughly  shaken  and  stirred.  The  dissolution  then 
takes  place,  and  after  a  brief  rest  the  dear  liquor  which  forms 
the  varnish  is  decanted  from  the  impurities  which  settle  at  the 
bottom.— 5^(f/i/</fr  Atntrxcan, 

Gold  Bbonzb  for  furniture  is  a  mixture  af  copal  varnish 
mixed  with  gold-eolonred  bronze  powder.  The  last  is  bisnl- 
phate  of  (in. 


9;0  ^ttfxvsgtttiiitiBki. 


Diybb. — ^A  couple  of  double  dark  slides  to  csrry  four  plates  will  be 
more  portable,  leas  trouble,  and,  we  think}  less  costly,  than  a 
changing  box,  as  from  the  neatness  and  precision  in  the  fitting  of 
the  latter  it  cannot  be  made  very  inexpensively.  The  only 
inexpensive  alternative  is  an  ordinary  plate-box  and  a  changing 
bag,  in  which  the  plates  might  be  tranaiened  from  the  box  to  the 
dark  slide ;  but  this  is  very  inconvenient,  and  always  involvea 
some  riak  to  the  plates. 

M.  E. — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  negatives  where  the  printa, 
having  got  soucei  with  rain  during  printing,  have  beoi  suffered 
to  dry  with  the  paper  stuck  in  fast  conti^t.  The  adhesion  in 
caosed,  of  course,  by  the  albuinenized  surface,  which,  being 
softened  and  made  slightly  tacky  with  the  rain,  causes  it  to  stick 
fafrt  when  dry.  The  print  cannot,  of  course,  be  saved ;  but  by  a 
little  judicious  care  the  negative  generally  may.  Slighdy  moisten 
the  back  of  the  print  with  a  sponge,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  moist 
blotting  paper  at  its  back,  watching  carefully  whien  the  albumen* 
ized  surface  is  sufficiently  softened  to  admit  of  its  release  without 
allowing  the  moisture  to  penetrate  unnecessarily  into  the  nega- 
tive film. 

Zinc. — ^Water  kept  in  a  sine  cistern  may  be  nsei  for  ordinary 
photographic  purposos ;  but  distilled  water  for  baths,  &o  ,  shoul-l 
be  kept  in  a  glass  bottle.  2.  Good  portraits  may  be  taken  with  an 
east  light;  but  you  will  have  the  disadvantage,  during  the 
forenoon,  of  having  to  deal  with  direct  sunlight. 

S.  CuxBBiAN. — ^We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  our  opinion,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  such  dictum  is  but  an  opinioo ; 
it  may  be  valuable,  of  course,  as  based  on  Urge  exoerience,  hue 
no  such  decision  is  of  an  absolute  and  unchallengeable  character. 

M.  L. — There  is  no  such  list  in  existence  that  we  know  of.  An 
announcement  in  oar  pages  would  reach  the  minority. 

C.  B.  R.— The  « Holy  Family,"  which  is  the  copy  of  an  old 
painting,  is  not,  sj  far  aa  we  know,  copyright.  The  other 
probably  is ;  but  we  cannot  state  with  certainty. 

Q.  WiLKiKSOX. — We  remember  to  have  seen  photographs  of  the 
statue  of  Qattonberg  in  the  city  of  Maintx,  in  the  simp  windows  in 
that  town ;  but  we  are  uncertain  whether  any  are  procurable  in 
this  country.  We  have  an  impression  that  we  have  seen  it  in 
Mr.  Bngland's  series  of  Swiss  stereoscopic  views ;  but  we  are  not 
certain. 

H.  W.— There  are  several  modes  in  which  wax  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  coloured  photographs.  One  method,  which  waa  patented 
by  Mr.  Sarony  many  years  ago,  and  the  patent  now  exUred,  con- 
sisted in  taking  a  plain  paper  print,  coloured  in  the  oranary  way 
in  water  colours,  only  making  the  tints  unusually  bright.  When 
completed,  it  is  saturated  with  pure  white  wax,  and  iMicked  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper.      The  effaot,  if  well  done,  closely  resembles 


coloured.  We  have  often  given  details,  and  of  course  cannot 
repeat  them  very  minutely  here.  On  page  90  of  our  last  Ybar- 
BooK  a  method  is  given.  ^ 

Photo.— We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you.  There  is  some 
slight  confusion  in  dealing  with  the  "  Airnaoe  enamelling,"  as  it 
is  not,  and  of  course  could  not  be»  applied  as  a  treatment  to  paper 
prints. 

J.  fiYuyB.— Thank*.  We  are  satisfied  that  much  comfort  and 
convenience  would  be  gained  by  using  the  **  Rectoptrion,"  nnd 
shall  certainly  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  photogrephers. 

John  GHBBX.—Many  thanks.  Another  correspondent  had  been 
good  enough  to  suggest  the  additional  information  before  we  re- 
ceived your  favour,  and  the  letter  was  in  print  when  yours  reached 
us. 

F.  Bavx.— Thankf  for  details.  We  hope  the  event  will  be  better 
than  you  fear. 

O.  AvBBY.— Many  thanks.  We  make  the  correction,  as  you  see, 
in  another  column.  The  additional  details  you  suggest  also  appear 
in  another  letter. 

Thomas  Sims.— Thanks.    In  our  next. 

Albbbt  Schbbibbb.— Received. 

J.  O.  Atkinson.— Received.    Thanks.    Notice  in  our  next. 

D.    WiNaTANLY.--Roceivod.    Thanks.    Ineurnext. 

Rbcbivbo  :    The  *<  Chemistry  of  Light,"  by  Dr  Hermann  Vogel. 

Several  articles  In  type  are  compelled  to  st ^ni  over  for  want  of  space. 
Several  correspondMitB  in  our  next* 
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PHOTOGHAPflr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photoorapht  and  Military  Equipments— Picture  Gal- 
leries FOB  Eyertbodt — ^The  Hot  Weather. 

Photography  and  Military  Equipments,  —  We  have  on 
several  occasions  called  attentiou  to  the  useful  application 
which  the  War  O^ce  makes  of  our  art  in  securing  pic- 
tures of  warlike  material,  and  in  recording  chan£:e8  that 
tako  place  from  time  to  time  in  equipment,  in  ordinance, 
in  uniform,  &c.  Even  alterations  in  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary drill,  in  the  way  in  which  a  gun  ia  handled  and  a 
mortar  trained,  or  a  pontuon  bridi^e  built— all  these  things 
are  depicted  by  the  camera,  and  the  pictures  sent  fatr  and 
wide,  to  the  Indies  and  to  our  colonies,  wherever  British 
troops  are  stationed,  and  wherever,  therefore,  the  in- 
flueace  of  the  change  would  be  felt.  The  manner  in 
which  men  are  to  be  equipped  is  also  important  enough 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  camera,  for  even  non-military 
readers  know  what  importance  is  attached  to  soldiers  on 
parade  being  properly  and  uniformly  dressed  and  ac- 
coutred. A  recent  instance  of  the  ready  way  in  which 
milicarv  changes  in  dress  and  uniform  can  be  effected 
throughout  the  army  in  a  short  time  has  recently  been 
exempli  tied.  The  Adjutant- General  decided,  not  long 
ago,  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  dress, and  equip- 
ment of  the  Pioneers,  those  stalwart,  bearded  men  in  white 
aprons  and  gauutlets,  who  have  the  appearance  of  Free- 
masons in  full  f  g.,  and  always  are  seen  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  in  front  of  the  band.  The  way  in 
which  these  men  carried  their  picks  and  shovels,  and  saws 
and  billhooks,  wa:«  thought  to  be  open  to  improvement,  and 
consequently  an  edict  went  forth  that  from  a  certain  date 
the  equipment  of  these  men  was  to  be  modified.  The 
body  of  Pioneers  of  a  regiment  stationed  near  London  was 
ordered  to  report  themselves  at  the  War  Department  Pho- 
tographic Establishment  at  Woolwich,  and  here,  having 
been  satisfactorily  accoutred  in  the  new  style  by  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  they  were  forthwith  photo- 
$rraphed.  Each  soldier  was  depicted  from  the  back  and 
f font,  standing  pcoperly  at  attention,  and  thus  a  score  of 
pictures  were  taken  illustrative  of  the'  new  regime.  To 
tde  hundred  and  more  regiments  of  the  British  Army 
those  photographs  ^^ill  now  be  distributed,  and  from  a 
month  of  the  order  being  given  by  the  Horse  Guards, 
every  commanding  officer  will  have  in  his  possession  a  set 
of  photographs,  showing  the  position  of  every  strap  and 
buckle  on  each  raan^s  uniform.  Within  this  brief  period 
every  Pioneer  of  the  army  will  be  dressed  as  accurately 
uniformly  as  if  the  the  Adj u tan t- General  had  himself 
superintended  each  individual  equipment.  With  the  corps 
of  Pioneers,  of  which  no  two  are  equipped  alike,  from  the 
Serjeant  (who  is  generally  the  carpenter)  downwards,  any 
attempt  at  describing  the  equipment  in  writing  would  ne- 
cessarily be  imperfect,  and  however  elaborate  the  wording 
might  be,  it  could  never  convey  so  good  an  idea  as  that 
given  by  a  photograph.  The  exact  place  where  one  tool  or 
the  other  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  waist  belt,  whether  it  is  car- 
ried under  the  arm,  or  on  this  sid^  or  that,  how  the  pick 
And  shovel  are  to  be  strapped  together,  where  the  armourer 
is  to  carry  his  gun  spikes  and  hammer^all  details  such  as 
these,  which  to  a  non-military  mind  may  appear  of  little 
importance,  but  which  in  the  army,  where  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  uniformity  and  discipline,  are  matters  of  mate- 
rial weight,  are  demonstrated  in  a  photograph  in  the 
plainest  way  possible.  This  is,  therefore,  a  Very  happy 
way  of  solving  a  military  problem. 

Picture  Galleries  /(tr  Ev.ryhody. — We  see  that  Holman 
Hunt's  picture,  "The  light  of  the   World,"  has   been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  being  reproduced  by  photo-* 
graphy.    This  is,  we  trust,  a  sign  UiAt  artists  are  becoming 


fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  photography  as  a  means  of 
turning  their  copyright  to  afcconnt.  In  many  cases  it  may 
happen  that  a  picture  will  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of 
being  engraved,  while  copies  of  it  would  sell  very  well  at 
a  m<^erate  price ;  and  in  instaoces  such'  ae  these  the  artist 
would  no  doubt  make  a  substantial  profit  by  hsving  his 
work  photographed  in  two  or  three  different  sizes,  and 
producing  prints  by  a  permanent  process  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  No  one,  it  ia  true,  cares  about  giving  a  guinea  for 
a  silver  photograph  that  may  fade  sooner  or  later,  but 
for  handsome  copies  of  pic^res  of  a  permanent  character 
no  one  would  grudge  a  fair  price. '  Only  a  abort  time  ago 
we  referred  to  this  subject,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that 
already  in  Paris  the  pictures  in  the  Salon  (the  French 
Royal  Academy)  were  being  photographed,  and  one  can 
obtjiin  copies  of  a  large  number  of  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  reproductions  of  this  kind  should'  not  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  many  hundred  thousand  visitors  who 
fiock  to  the  Royal  Academy,  if  only  the  copies  were 
brought  properly  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  by  pub- 
lishing (say)  at  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  an.d  twenty 
shillings  per  copy,  very  nearly  half  of  the  proceeds  might 
be  handed  over  to  the  artist  himself.  Look  at  the  many 
visitors  from  the  country  and  the  big  towns  in  the  North, 
who  would,  after  visiting  the  Academy,  be  only  loo  glad 
to  take  home  wiXh  them  two  or  three  copies  of  sucli  pic- 
tures as  have  pleased  them  the  most;  and  photographs 
thus  purchased  year  after  year  would  form  a  collection, 
the  value  of  which  need  not  be  lightly  estiuaated.  Instead 
of  private  picture  galleries  being  confined  to  a  few  wealthy 
families,  we  should  then  have  the  middle  classes  possessing 
their  library  and  modest  collection  of  pictures.  The 
supply  of  such  pictures  would  soon  create  an  enormous 
demand ;  but,  as  we  have  just  said,  we  must  secure  to  the 
purchasers  a  permanent  picture.  There  need  be  no  inter- 
ference with  engravers.  Such  pictures  as  it  will  pay  to 
engrave  may  stul  be  reproduced  in  that  way,  and  the  sale 
of  these  prints  would  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  It  is 
the  works  of  young  and  rising  artists  to  which  we  refer, 
who  would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  making  a  name 
rapidly  than  the  mere  sale  of  their  pictures  ensures  them. 
Again,  the  photographing  of  a  production  would  in  no  way 
lessen  its  original  value,  as  many  have  ayerred ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  large  numbers  of  photographs  of  a  certain 
picture  lyere  asked  for,  the  possessor  of  the  original  would 
be  the  more  envied. .  And  as  to  piracy  from  photography, 
this  would  never  occur  to  any  great  extent,  for  to  photo- 
graph a  painted  picture  well,  much  skill  and  good  appara- 
tus are  necessary,  and  these  are  not  usually  possessed  by 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  unlawful  pursuits. 

The  Hot  ireoMer.— The  change  from  winter  to  summer 
has  been  so  sudden  this  year  that  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  has  got  numbed  and  confused 
over  the  recent  cold,  and  has  been  and  left  out  the  spring. 
Only  the  other  day  we  were  calling  out  for  the  hot  watei- 
can  to  stand  the  developer  on  ;  now  we  are  asking  for  ice 
to  cool  the  collodion  and  other  chemicals.  The  glass  plate 
in  the  slide,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  very  long  in  the  hot 
glass  room,  or  leaning  against  a  tree  out  of  doors,  is  apt 
to  get  very  warm,  and  then  there  is  good-bye  to  a  clearly- 
deyeloped  plate.  Streaks  and  stains  are  almost  unavoid- 
able, no  matter  how  skilfully  you  pour  on  the  tepid 
developer,  unless  you  are  a  very  rapid  worker  indeed.  A 
good  cooling  of  the  glass  prior  to  development  is  obviously 
one  of  the  best  preventives  against  disagreeables  such  as 
these ;  and  in  the  case  of  dry  plates  even,  the  development 
is  rendered  much  more  under  control  if  the  temperature 
of  the  glass  is  first  of  all  lowered.  Vessels  with  ice,  con- 
taining a  bit  of  flannel  or  old  blanket  soaked  in  them, 
which  can  be  conveniently  wrapped  round  any  bottles  of 
solutions  to  be  cooled,  will  be  found  most  convenient  under 
the  circumstances,  the  flannel  preventing  a  too  rapid  thaw- 
ing of  the  ice,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  handy  to  use. 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEiaHWAT. 

Chapter  IV. — (continued). 

Treatment  op  the  Thoroughly  Worn-out  Bath. 

After  repeated  partial  renovotionB  of  the  bath,  as 
already  described,  it  will,  in  time,  from  a  combination  of 
causes — as  excess  of  alcohol  and  ether,  of  iodide  and 
and  of  organic  matter — require  a  more  thorough  renoYa- 
tion.    Proceed  as  follows : — 

Pour  the  bath  solution  into  one-fourth  its  Yolume  of 
Water,  when  it  will  immediately  become  ^'  milky.'*  In  this 
way  it  dissolYes  more  iodide  than  by  pouring  cYcn  a 
greater  amount  of  water  into  the  bath  solution,  because 
the  water  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  silYer  solution  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  mixing,  and  the  bath  is  so  greatly 
reduced  at  tne  outset  that  it  cannot  take  up  or  recSssolYe 
much  or  any  of  the  iodide.  The  bath  added  to  the  water 
is  thoroughly  filtered  through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
filtering  paper.    ^Iter  perfectly  clear. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  solution,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  about  twenty  grains  of  silYer  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  is  saturated  with  iodide*  so  that  when  the  solution 
is  raised  in  strength  the  percentage  of  iodide  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  proportion. 

Pour  this  clear  solution  into  the  evaporating  dish,  and 
heat  it  on  the  stove  until  it  begins  to  steam.  Test  the 
solution  for  acid  by  placiug  in  it  a  piece  of  blue  litmus 

?aper,  which  will  turn  red  from  the  acidity  of  the  bath. 
*our  in,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution  of  Uquor  ammonia 
one  part  to  ten  parts  of  water,  stirring  the  solution  the 
while  that  the  ammonia  may  thoroughly  mix,  until  the 
discoloured  litmus  paper  resumes  its  bluish  tint,  but  not 
beyond.  The  acid  neutralized  (by  the  ammonia^  the 
solution  still  boiling  grows  black  and  muddy,  and  nnally 
clears  as  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated,  sticking  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish,  the  coagulated  albumen 
rises  as  a  thick  metallic  scum  to  the  surface,  and  the  heat 
drives  off  the  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  the  solution  is  cold  it  must  be  filtered  and  acidi- 
fied as  already  explained,  wiUi  nitric  acid.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  nitric  add  must  not  be  added  until  the 
solution  is  perfectly  cleared  from  organic  matter  by  filtering^ 
because  acid  holds  the  organic  matter  in  solution,  while 
the  alkaline  liquids  (in  this  case  ammonia^  favour  pre- 
cipitation. The  addition  of  acid  before  filtering  would 
undo  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  renovation  you  have  been 
engaged  in,  by  redissolving  the  organic  matter. 

When  after  several  treatments  of  the  disordered  bath  in 
this  manner,  if  it  fails,  there  remain  two  other  methods — 
fusion  and  precipitation,  and  re-dissolution. 

To  Fuse  the  Bath. — Pour  the  bath  into  one-fourth  its 
volume  of  water,  and'  filter  out  the  precipitated  iodide ; 
then,  placing  it  in  the  evaporating ,  dish  on  the  stove, 
evaporate  to  dryness  without  adding  ammonia  or  other  neutral- 
izina  agent,  because  upon  adding  ammonia  oxide  of  silver 
is  tnrown  down,  and  if  the  bath  were  now  evaporated  to 
dryness,  this  powder,  to  which  the  name  fulminating  silver 
has  been  given,  would  be  thrown  down.  This  fulminate 
is  of  a  most  dangerously  explosive  character,  even  under 
water  heated  to  2 12^  Fahr.  When  dry,  a  touch  is  sufficient 
to  cause  its.violent  decomposition. 

When  the  solution  approaches  dryness  it  bubbles 
violently,  and  rises  in  the  dish  like  soapsuds,  until  some 
of  the  bubbles  burst,  allowing  the  escape  of  vapour. 
Scrape  the  mass  down  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  when 
the  salt  begins  to  liquefy  again.  When  melted  it  remains 
quiet,  without  boiling  or  steaming,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  Insert  a  straw  or  splinter  of  wood,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  it  ignites,  which  shows  that  the 
organic  matter  is  carbonized,  aiid  thus  rendered  perfectly 
insoluble.  When  cold  the  fused  mass  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  water  by  gentle  heat.  The  organic  matter  is  entirely 
separated,  and  will  be  left  behind  m  the  filter.  It  is  now 
Teady  for  use  as  a  new  bath. 


To  Restore  by  Preci>»to^?i.— Dilute  and  filter  out  the 
iodide,  and  pour  the  solution  into  large  glass  jars,  half 
filling  them,  and  add  a  little  at  a  time,  and  continually 
agitating  the  solution  the  while,  finely  powdered  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda;  this,  uniting  with  the  silver  with  violent 
effervescence,  forms  carbonate  of  silver,  which,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Now 
fill  up  the  jar  with  pure  water.  When  settled,  pour  off 
the  water,  fill  up,  and  when  settled  again  pour  off,  thus 
eight  or  ten  times,  to  thoroughly  wash  the  carbonate  of 
silver ;  after  the  last  washing  drain  off  the  water,  and  add, 
very  cautiously,  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
carbonate  of  silver  with  effervescence.  Leave  the  least 
amount  of  carbonate  of  silver  undissolved,  or  too  much  acid 
will  be  added,  and  the  work  have  to  be  done  again,  the 
organic  matter  in  the  bath  being  dissolved  if  the  silver  is 
ms^e  acid.  The  least  amount  of  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  silver  undissolved  leaves  the  bath  neutral.  Now  filter 
the  muddy  solution. 

To  throw  down  Silver  in  a  Metallic  .Stote.— Place  the  solu- 
tion in  a  clean  evaporating  dish  with  pieces  of  bright  clean 
zinc,  when  the  silver  wiU  commence  falling  down  in  a 
metallic  state,  the  zinc  dissolving  and  taking  the  place  of 
the  silver.  In  a  few  hours  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  grey 
powder  will  be  all  thrown  down.  Pick  out  the  undissolved 
zinc,  and  scrape  from  it  the  silver  clinging  to  it.  Now  add 
to  the  mixture  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  one  part,  water 
three  parts,  to  dissolve  any  particles  of  zinc  which  may  be 
left  in  the  dish.  Allow  this  to  stand  untU  no  more  bubbles 
of  hydrogen  gas  are  given  off.  Pour  off  the  acid,  and  wash 
the  silver  in  several  changes  of  water  until  it  no  longer 
reddens  litmus  paper.  The  silver  is  now  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  fused. 


ON  MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR  SCHIMANN.* 

The  microscope  has  become  an  indispensable  instrument 
to  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  results  of  micro- 
scopic investigation  have  widely  extended  our  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  have  brought  to  light  facts  con- 
liected  with  the  development  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom 
of  which,  before,  we  had  no  anticipation.  Daily  the  micro- 
scropic  journals  bring  us  new  discoveries. 

The  permanence  of  microscopic  preparations  is  often 
very  limited,  and  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
be  preserved  for  scientific  as  well  as  instructional  pur- 
poses. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  secure  trustworthy  images  of  the  same ;  and 
how  difficult  these  are  to  obtain  by  a  pencil  must  be 
apparent  to  alL  A  draughtsman  finds  pencilling  a  micro- 
scopic object  a  most  tedious  labour,  and  very  often  the 
result  is,  after  all,  of  an  ideal  nature ;  moreover,  it  requires 
one  skilled  both  as  a  microscopist  and  draughtsman  to  be 
able  to  produce  such  drawings. 

Many  instruments  have  been  constructed  to  lighten  the 
laborious  task ;  as,  for  instance,  Wollaston's  camera  lucida 
for  microscopic  drawing,  Oberhauser's  drawing  apparatus 
with  prisms  for  projecting  the  picture  on  paper,  &c  ;  but 
photography  has  now  held  Out  a  helping  hand,  and 
already,  in  the  days  of  Daguerreotype,  the  camera  was 
employed  for  making  microscopic  pictures. 

The  first  presentable  pictures  were  obtained  by  Doune. 
After  that,  Lieon  Foucault  obtained  some  results,  in  1845, 
which  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  copper-plate  illustra- 
tions of  an  atlas  of  fluids. 

With  the  employment  of  collodion  in  photography,  and 
the  use  of  albumenized  paper,  micro-photography  made  a 
big  stride  of  progress.  By  means  of  negatives,  large 
numbers  of  copies  could  be  produced,  and  with  the  Licht- 
druok  process  of  the  present,  it  is  possible  to  publish  books 
illustrated  by  micro-photographs.  Professor  Benecke,  of 
Konigsburg,  who  has  translated  Moitessier^s  handbook 
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entitled  '*  Fhotographj  as  the  Aid  to  Microscopic 
Science,'*  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  with  the  new 
art,  although,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has 
such  a  well-adapted  studio  and  apparatus  as  the  author  I 
hare  named.  Dr.  Fritsch's  **  Diatomacese '*  is  another 
work  showing  the  importance  of  micro-photography. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  micro-photographs,  ezclusiye 
of  the  various  colours  and  the  uneven  thickness  of  the 
microscopical  preparations,  is  the  focus  difference  of 
microscopic  lenses.  Even  when  these  can  be  corrected  by 
application  of  other  apparatus,  the  operation  is  a  tedious 
and  time-taking  one. 

Benecke  himself  says :  *<  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
photographically-corrected  lenses, **  and  this  wish  has 
since  been  heard  from  others ;  so  that  I  am  led  to  bring 
forward  an  apparatus  which  I  have  employed,  and  some 
specimen  prints  obtained  by  it.  The  most  important 
thing  about  the  instrument  is  the  corrected  lens,  which  is 
screwed  on  the  microscope  tube  without  an  eyepiece. 
The  bellows  camera  is  upon  a  brass  tube,  fastened  to  a 
horse-shoe  pedestal,  so  that  it  can  be  rudely  f  ocussed  by  a 
screw  arrangement,  and  it  is  brought  in  a  vertical  position 
ovur  the  microscope  tube,  an  arm  upon  the  camera  being 
drawn  over  the  tube  to  shut  out  the  light. 

The  screen  for  focussing  is  a  glass  plate  with  iine  dia- 
mond markings,  and  the  farther  this  is  from  the  lens  the 
larger  will  the  object  be.  In  the  case  of  big  enlargements, 
the  question  of  lighting  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
the  use  of  condensers  with  direct  light,  or  limelight,  is  in- 
dispensable. Enlargements  of  twenty-two  diameters  may 
be  prepared  in  this  way. 

In  America,  Walss  has,  according  to  Rutherford,  con- 
structed corrected  lenses  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus, 
by  means  of  which  Woodward  has  secured  a  picture  of 
Pleur'jsigma  Angulatum;  by  enlarging  to  19,000  times,  a 
sharp  image  was  still  obtainable.  Corrected  lenses  are 
also,  to  some  extent,  manufactured  in  Germany,  MM.. 
Siebert  and  Krafft,  of  Wetzlar,  preparing  them  from  ohe 
inch  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus. 


COLOURATION  OP  STATUARY. 

BT  BOBBRT   H.  BOW,    O.B.,   V.B.8.B.* 

BoT  though  we  may  thus  see  that  there  are  good  giounds 
for  eschewing  any  attempt  to  copy  the  actual  colours  at  the 
s^me  time  with  the  solid  forms  of  nature,  there  may  be  no 
well-founded  objections  to  doing  away  with  the  weak  points 
ill  sculpture  by  adopting  some  modification  of  anoient 
practices. 

In  order  to  the  conveyance  of  facial  expression  in  a  forcible 
manner,  we  must  define  the  positions  of  the  eyes,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  lips,  and  the  colour-markings  of  the  hair — 
whether  that  be  of  the  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  head,  or  beard — 
in  a  more  precise  and  decided  manner  than  can  result  from 
cast  and  contour  shadows. 

Taking  up  a  photograph  or  engraving  of  a  head,  we  find 
the  features  and  expression  brought  out  by  simple  light  and 
shade.  But  the  shades  are  divisible  into  three  kinds— Ist, 
the  contour  shades,  or  ahadowings  produced  by  the  surfaces 
represented  being  placed  at  various  inclinations  ta  the 
incident  light;  2nd,  the  cast  shadows  arising  from  other 
parts  of  the  subject  directly  intercepting  the  light;  and 
3rd,  the  colour  shades  representing  the  darkening  effects  of  the 
colours  of  the  surfaces,  or  their  power  of  absorbing  in  various 
degrees  the  light  that  actually  falls  upon  them.  And,  as 
supplementary  to  this  classification,  we  must  not  overlook 
the*imi)ortant  modifying  effects  of  the  mora  or  leas  polished 
states  of  the  curfaoes. 

In  the  simplest  white  statuary  the  effect  rests  wholly  upon 
the  contour  and  oast  shadows,  with  occasionally  (as  in  the 
Veiled  Vestal)  the  employment  of  the  contrast  of  polished 
and  unpolished  surfaces.    Now,  the  purpose  of  my  paper  is 
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to  suggest  and  enforce  that  we  should  superadd  the  third 
kind  of  shading  representative  of  colour,  but  ih  as  great 
moderation  as  may  be,  and  by  preference  only  using  shades 
of  grey  when  the  whole  surface  has  to  be  painted. 

When  the  general  surface  of  the  statue,  or  other  piece  of 
sculpture,  has  not  to  be  painted,  and  possesses  of  itself  a 
tint  different  from  grey,  we  must  be  guided  in  the  choice  of 
the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  of  shades  to  be  used  in  our 
dichromatic  treatment  by  the  analogy  of  an  engraving' 
printed  in  brown  or  other  coloured  ink  upon  tinted  paper ; 
the  scale  of  shaded  tints  to  be  employed  snonld  be  such  that 
the  natural  colour  of  the  material  will  take  its  place  as  on^ 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  open,  of  course,  to  apply  any  such  dichro- 
matic scale,  even  when  all  the  surface  ot  the  subject  is  to  be 
painted  or  enamelled. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  use  of  such  a  scale  of  shades , 
I  believe  we  could  attain  to  much  excellence  of  effect,  with- 
out in  any  degree  awakening  the  disagreable  feeling  that 
results  from  attempts  to  give  life-like  colour.  A  piece  of 
statuary  so  treated  would,  in  fact,  convey  all  tnat  an 
engraving  could,  with  the  added  charms  of  stereoseopicity, 
changing  points  of  view,  and  changing  arrangements  of  the 
lighting. 

And,  as  connecting  the  subject  with  this  Society,  I  may 
state  that  a  bust  so  shaded  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  studio  of  the  photographer,  to  assist  him  in  the  practice 
of  proper  lighting.  In  a  properly  lighted  figure  we  must  not 
only  have  the  cast  and  contour  shsd^s  becomingly  arranged, 
but  so  tempered  in  severity  as  td  Mrmonise  agreeably  with 
the  positive  shades.  When  the  cast  shadows  are  too  faint, 
we  have  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  &c.,  given  as  black  marks  upon 
a  white  ground  ;  ancl  when  the  oast  shadows  are  made  too 
decided,  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  may  be  lost  altogether  in 
the  gloom. 

A  weak  point  in  ordinary  statuary,  arising  from 
difficulties  in  the  workmanship  alone,  is  the  absence  of  the 
eyelashes ;  we  lose  the  effects  both  of  the  positive  colour 
and  of  the  cast  shadows.  This  defect  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  examples  are  still  extant  in  which  eyelashes 
of  copper  are  inserted  ;  and,  to  make  our  busts  completely 
satisfactory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  some  such 
practice.  The  defect  may,  however,  be  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  a  painted  shading  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  ; 
the  inner  surfaces  being  at  the  same  time  shaided  to 
represent  the  carmine  tint  there. 

In  thus  advocating  the  employment  of  neutral  tints,  or 
simple  light  and  shadow,  to  reinforce  and  complete  the 
effectiveness  of  statuary,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  am  altogether  hostile  to  the  greater  innovations  so 
ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  But  I  think  the 
dichromatic  treatment  I  have  proposed  might  be  erected 
into  a  distinct  and  not  unimportant  branch  of  sculptorial 
art.  In  carrying  it  out  difficulties  would  no  doubt  srise, 
but  we  may  trust  to  technical  skill  also  arising  to  overcome 
these,  should  encouragement  be  given.  I  add  only  two 
hints  here  of  a  practical  character — Ist,  Keep  the  polish  or 
lustre  of  the  nesh  tints  rather  under  than  over  that  of 
nature ;  but  the  degrees  of  glossiness  of  all  the  surfaces 
should  be  studied  so  as  to  reproduce  with  approximate 
correctness  the  effects  of  regular  and  irregular  reflection. 
2nd,  When  the  tint  chosen  for  the  nude  part  of  the  figure  is 
lighter  than  in  reality,  let  the  scale  of  shades  be  all 
correspondingly  weakened. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  on  the  general  bearing  of 
the  subject.  When  we  look  at  a  complicated  pattern  of 
interlacing  geometrical  figures,  the  eye,  as  every  one  knoi^s, 
can  single  out  some  parcicular  figure  and  regard  it  sepa- 
rately, and  again  and  again,  new  figures  or  parts  of  the 
combination  may  be  so  selected  at  will  by  the  eye.  Now 
there  is  an  analogy  between  this  and  the  contemplation  of 
an  nnpainled  bust :  the  eye  through  the  fancy  may  regard 
it  under  all  the  different  aspects  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  evolve  by  variations  in  the  painting ;  and  it  may  be 
I  brought  forward  as  the  chief  objection  to  the  painting  of 
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scalptare,  that  thig  froedQm  of  the  faaoy  is  curtailed,  and 
the  contemplation  roBtricted  to  one  phase  of  expression 
alone.  Witnont  denying  some  Wdight  to  this  objection, 
and  granting  that  some  pieces  of  sculpture  would  be  best 
left  unpainted,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  painting  gives 
the  artist  the  power  of  fixing  the  best  aspect  of  his  subject, 
or  bringing  out  that  expression  which  he  seeks  to  convey  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  bust,  every  one  must  admit 
that  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  use  of  jshade- 
paintiDg  or  enamelling. 


ON  THE  COMPARA^TiyB  SENSITIVENESS  OP 
VARIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

BT   LIKUT.-COL.    H.  STUART   WORTLIT.* 

I  HAYB   for   some  oonsiderable    time    past  been  testing 
experimentally  the  sensitiveness  produced  by  various  modi- 
fications of  the  photographic  negative  processes,  both  with 
the  bath  and  with  an  emulsion.    I  have  frequently  noticed 
during  the  course  of  these  experiments  that  my  experience 
has  been  opposed  to  that  of  others  who  have  recorded 
experiments  in  tUe  same  direction  in  the  various  photo- 
graphic journals.     Where  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  in 
no  degree  sacrificed  by  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
materials  composing  the  film,  I  have  always  thoueht  that 
the  more  sensitiveness  we  can  impart  to  the  film  tne   more 
advantage  and  facility  do  weobtain  in  our  work  t  and  I  think 
that  the  subject  on  which  I  am  writing  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  it  has  induced  me  to  brine  the  matter  before 
the  Photographic  Society.     We  frequently  find  it  recorded 
in  the  journals  that  such  and  such  a  process  has  given  such 
and  such  results ;  but  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  to 
produce  those  results  by  a  standard  measure  of  illumination, 
and  we  finally  arrived  at  the  ^*reductio  ad  absurdum**  iti 
connection  with   the  subject  when  we  were  gravely  told 
(though  I  do  not  think  many  people  remained  grave  when 
4  hey  read  it)  that  a  transparency  could  be  printed  on  a 
certain  kin  I  of  dry  plate  by  half  a  second's  exposure  to  the 
light  of  a  farthing  rudhlight  I     Feeling,  then,  as  I  do,  the 
great  gain  to  the  photographic  world  at  large   that  even  a 
slight  increase  of  nensitiveness  gives  to  a  negative  process, 
I  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestion  to  the  president 
and  council  of  the  Photographic  Society.    I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  and  assistance  to  the  photographic 
public  if  the  council  would  appoint  a  small  standing  com- 
mittee to  inveetiffate  from  time  to  time  the  seusitiveoess  of 
the  various  modifications    of  the   photographic  negative 
processes,  wet  and  dry,  that  may  be  Drought  before  them — 
to  do  which  they  would  have  to  establish  a  standard  method 
of  iltti  mi  nation,  and  use  certain  standard  negatives  from 
which  to  print  transparencies.    In  my  own  practi  UMce  le  a 
standard  Argaod  gas  burner,  at  a  certain  distance  from 
which  a  shelf  is  placed  whereon  the  printing  frame  contain- 
ing the  negative  and  plate  on  which  to  print  the  trans- 
parency is  laid,  and  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  regulated 
to  a  great  nicety.     1  have  used  in  my  experimental  work 
doring  the  last  thred  years  ooe  standard   negative,   from 
which  I  must  have  printed  some  thousan  Is  of  transpar -ncies, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  information  I  have  in  that 
manner  acquired  has  .been  of  great  interest  and  value.     In 
cas<!s  where  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  take  a  negative, 
I  have  endeavoured,    b^  burning  a   certain    amount  of 
magnesium  wire,  to  obtain  a  standard  result ;  but  I  find 
that  the  printing  of  transparencies  in  the  way  just  described 
gives  results  much  more  certain  and  more  reliable. 

if  this  committee  were  to  be  appointed,  and  if  good  men 
were  to  be  focnd  who  would  undertake  this  somewhat 
troublesome  duty,  we  should  find  that  many  preconotived 
opinions  would  be  ruthlessly  demolished ;  we  should  find 
that  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  gelatine  over  collodion 
for  making  an  emulsion  with,  tzi  that  a  properly   made 
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collodion-emulsion  is  every  whit  as  eensitive  (owing  to  the 
latitude  which  may  be  allowed  in  exposure  and  develop- 
ment of  a  collodion  dry  plate,  and  which  a  gelatine  plate  is 
not,  in  reality,  more  capable  of  standing)  as  a  gelatine 
emulsion ;  we  should  find  that  the  addition  of  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  nranium   to   the  ordinary  silver  bath 

fives  a  considerable  addition  to  the  sensitiveness  ;  we  should 
nd  that,  under  certain  circumstances  of  emulsion  work, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  been  correct  in  pointing  out  the  addi- 
tional sensitiveness  imparted  to  the  emulsion  by  the  use  of 
an  iodide  therein  ;  and  we  should  find  that  the  use  of  a 
chloride  in  the  emulsion  or  in  the  collodion  used  with 
the  bath  is  an  element  of  insensitiveness,  though  the  reverse 
attribute  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  some  writers  who  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  who  first  proposed 
to  introduce  it  into  an  emulsion  for  purposes  other  than  to 
gain  increased  sensitiveness. 

.  1  could  give  you  many  other  instances  and  many  other 
results  of  my  own  work ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  ii 
that  case  be  anticipating  the  labours  of  a  committee 
that  I  much  hope  to  see  established ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  prejudge  cases  that  in  all  probability  would  be 
brought  before  them.  In  conclusion,  I  express  a  hope  that 
my  proposal  will  be  favourably  received  by  the  members 
of  the  rhotographic  Society,  and  that  I  shall  be  supported 
in  bringing  my  suggestion  before  the  president  and  council. 
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XXV. 

y  MOUNTIMO  THK    PrUTTS. 

Ov  all  subjects  of  photography,  this  ha^  received  the  least 
attention.  The  simple  process  of  mounting  is  a  thing  of 
some  Utile  mechanical  skill,  as  I  think  all  photocrraphers 
will  agree  with  me  iu  sayini;.  The  making  of  the  starch 
paste,  if  that  is  used,  is  at  first  a  little  troublesome  to  the 
beginner,  as  is  also  the  glue,  gum,  &c.,  and  then  the  placing 
of  them  on  the  catds,  although  a  mere  mechanical  proceo's, 
should  be  done  well. 

In  galleries  where  only  two  or  three  hundred  of  small 
cards  are  printed  in  a  day,  surely  those  few.  when  compared 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  hundred,  which  is  the  daily  average  in 
some  galleries  during  ^^  the  Harvest,**  ou^hc  to  be  mounted 
Well,  indeed  excellent,  when  we  consider  that  all  that  is 
required  to  make  them  so  id  only  a  little  care.  What  is  the 
effect  left  upon  our  minds  when  we  examine  prints  th'it 
are  nicely  printed,  cut,  toned.  &o ,  and  are  mounted  badly  ? 
Does  it  not  strike  us  unfavourably?    I  think  it  does. 

It  is-  acknowledged  by  many  photographera  that  the 
starch  used  in  mounting  is  the  cause  of  their  fading  ;  and 
the  reason  why  this  is  so  universally  used  is,  because  all 
photographeni  have  learned  to  make  it.  and  because  they  are 
either  ignorant  of  its  effects  on  the  prints,  or,  if  not  igcorant, 
too  careless  or  heedless  to  take  meanures  to  prevent  the  pse 
of  it.  But  if  this  mountant  is  really  the  cause  of  their 
fading,  which  I  think  is  partly  true  (but  I  aluo  think  that 
too  much  blame  is  given  to  it,  when  careless  manipulation 
has  considerable  to  do  with  it),  wny  is  it  then  used? 

I  have  mounted  prints  with  starch,  and  one  day,  after 
mounting  a  batch  of  them  with  it,  I  saved  a  few  for  myself 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  and  wrote  on  the  back 
of  the  mounts  such  writing  that  would  tell  me  at  soma 
future  time  why  1  had  saved  these  particular  prints.  1 
experimented  considerably  with  them,  and  pi«oed  them  iu  a 
very  drj  atmosphere  for  a  month,  then  directly  in  a  vary 
damp  cellar  for  another  month,  in  a  dark  album  for  a 
fortnight,  among  the  sample  of  work  in  the  iH3eption<- 
room,  on  a  shelf  in  the  chemical- room  for  a  week,  in  the 
dark-room  for  a  fortnight,  whare  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
oyanuret  of  potaasinm.  ether,  &c.,  down  cellar  again,  under 
strong  diffused  light  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  damp<4K>x  for  a 
week,  and  in  spite  of  all  these  testa  I  oould  not  get  the 
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pnnU  to  show  eithtir  8tain<«,  hieiiching.  cocklia?,  or  f^din?. 
Verily  tli'^y  were  tested  well,  aal  **  they  stood  the  teat 
likrt  H  raHrivr." 

It  iM  Kaid  by  miny — in'l.aJi  faras  thpory  go«8  it  incorrect — 
that  the  Ktarch  ined  iv  m«iiintiii>/  the  prints  wor.M  ferin«nl 
if  the  prliitrt  wer.r  exi>o<ed  to  varinart  dti^ir-'ei*  of  temperature, 
Ruch  aHd^iinpMexrtaiid  •iryiit'Ks.  Ah  Mrated,  ih  tH-etiially,  tlii- 
i>«  thn  very  bent  reas*  »ri  why  the  printrf  wmll  fade  ;  but  in 
priotic*  they  -lo  not  fa  le  ?«•  »]'iiokly  alter  all.  hb  the  abovr 
t>->it  h  i-i  pr  ived  to  m*,  for  1  ilo  not  doubt  bit  tiiat  the  pi-iutK 
Wi're  exp'i.f*!  ro  m  ir«T  clrio  ,'hh  a-*  rn^arU  te  iipfrature,  od'Ui- 
of  chfiniciU.  &(•.,  (liHit  what  ctimeM  to  most  pr'nf.  «1iiiinj 
twenty  ycarK.  and  if  they  were  lo  frt«le  at  all,  I  rthould  think 
that  the  above  wnnl  I  (li  it,  and  with  one  exception — via., 
age — they  haveKtood  a  greater  test  than,  as  beforo  said,  the 
gcnHr>i1ity  o^'  p'inti«  have  ever  received. 

We  have  photographn  \n  uur  family  albnm  that  were 
taken  twt:lvo  and  m»re  years  aj?o,  maay  in  Kt^w  York. 
Boriton,  and  other  pUceti,  and  which  have  been  through  a 
variety  o^' chani^efl,  such  as  being  on  the  ocear.  for  rnonthx, 
both  in  tropical  ad  well  as  in  the  colder  climUes,  haviQ,r 
been  in  Cnlia  for  several  months  as  well  a<«  in  cli'TiatcH 
wh'  re,  I  have  been  told,  the  atmosphere  is  about  alway'^ 
datnp  at  Cfrtain  perio  Is  of  the  year.  Upon  inquiring.  I 
have  b  en  told  that  the  photographs  were  n  >t  kept  in  the 
album,  except  at  sea.  but  were  placeil  un  mantelpieces  and 
artiaiid  the  shelves  in  the  family  sittiig-ronn,  and  thus 
changes  were  thoiounhly  given  to  them  ;  and  to-day,  as  I 
am  lookinsr  at  them.  1  am  told  thatth-y  hive  neither  faded, 
and,  as  [  mys<-lf  se\  th<'y  are  not  stained,  or  the  whites  dis- 
coloured', fiom  insuffijient  wa-hiu^.  &'\  Surely  ihey  were 
made  well.  I  am  takin(<  for  granted  that  they  were 
mounted  with  starch,  a^*  that  is  the  universal  mountaut. 

Now.  L  do  nut  mean  to  say  that  prints  never  fade  from  the 
fermenting  of  the  starch  u-tevl  in  m>unting,  for  1  think  that 
if  they  were  kept  for  many  months  in  damp  places  they 
might  possibly  fade  ;  but  this  is,  I  really  believe,  very  seldom 
the  cause  of  their  fading. 

A  very  good  way  to  make  this  paste  if  to  first  dissolve 
the  starch  in  a  little  cold  water  in  a  suitable  dipper.  Now 
obtain  some  boiling  water,  and  koep  poUiing  a  small  stream 
of  it  in  the  dipper  where  the  dissidved  starch  is  (keeping 
the  dipper  on  the  hot  stove),  stirring  the  contents  quickly 
all  of  the  time.  When  ir.  is  thick  enough,  then  stop  the 
pouring  in  of  the  water,  and  stir  well  until  the  stirch  com- 
mences  to  boil,  at  which  time  it  bhould  immediately  be 
removed,  and  your  paste  will  be  nicely  made,  and  there  will 
be  no  lump4  in  it ;  if  after  it  is  cooled  you  remove  the  uppi^r 
crust,  and  yon  do  not  burn  the  starch,  as  beginners  are 
apt  to  do  the  tirst  few  tim-;s  they  make  it,  neither  will  there 
be  any  **  cobble -stones  "  in  it. 

Qiue  is  an  excellent  mountant,  and  is  used  by  many 
skilled  phuto'^raphers.  It  is  made  as  follows: — Obtain 
some  of  the  best  clean  light  glue,  and  soak  the  whole  of  it 
in  cold  water  over  night.  The  next  day  strain  off  the  dirt 
in  the  water,  and  then  pour  the  thin  glue-water  back  again 
into  the  dish.  Dissolve  the  glue  as  it  is  on  a  hot  stove  or 
over  a  small  jet  of  gas,  adding  hot  water  to  it  in  case  it  is 
going  to  be  too  thick,  which  you  can  easily  tell  by  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  glue-pot  with  a  stick.  After  it  is  all  dis- 
solved and  ready  for  use,  strain  the  whole  through  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  muslin  in  a  clean  and  suitable  size  glue- 
pot.  While  lising  the  glue,  place  it  in  a  dish  containing 
hot  water,  and  the  glue  will  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  longer  still  if  the  water  is  kept  always 
hot.  This  can  be  Used  day  after  day  as  required,  by  dissolv- 
ing and  adding  more  water  as  necessary. 

If  ttie  glue  is  clear  and  light  in  colour  it  is  an  excellent 
mountant,  and  I  prefer  it  to  starch-  Its  use  is  complained 
of  by  some  because,  they  say,  it  cackles  the  prints,  and  a 
little  of  the  best  wliite  powdered  su^ar  is  added  to  keep  it 
and  prevent  it  from  cockling.  Two  reasons  of  this  cockling, 
when  using  either  glue  or  starch  (whichever  it  may  be),  are 
naing  it  too  thioki  as  well  m  too  thin;  And  then,,  again,  iu 


insufficient  **  rubbing  down**  of  the  prints  after  monnting. 
The  small  prints,  as  thej  are  removed  ftom  the  water,  are 
laid  in  a  neat  pile  face  down.  A  suitable  Mze  glaits,  say  8 
by  10,  is  covered  with  the  same  size  piece  of  clean  nnsized 
paper,  which  is  thoroa<rhly  wetted,  and  when  the  prints  in 
the  water  are  thoroughly  rinsed^  they  are  laid  in  a  perfectly 
Mven  bunch  on  it,  the  different  sizes  to  themselves.  The. 
piper  Uid  on  the  glass  serves  to  keep  th^  prints  dsroper 
than  the  bire  glass  would.  Use  clean  paper  every  tim<9  you 
prt'pare  to  mount  the  prints.  Th*  prints  are  mounted  for 
convenience  in  a  wet  state.  The  object  of  mounting  with 
the  starch  or  utne^  as  the  cis^  may  be.  is  to  6il  up  the  pores, 
and  thus  bring  th>i  print  in  perfect  contact  with  the  card- 
mount,  which  is  aided  very  much  in  the  so-called  process  of 
**  rubbing  down." 

Toi  shouhl  apply  the  starch  or  gUie  to  the  prints  quite 
thinly,  and  after  laying  them  catefully  on  the  mounts,  lay 
anheetof  thick  wrlttn^-piper — or,  better  still,  some  unsiz-d 
printiiig-paper^on  it,  and  rub  the  prints,  commencing  at 
about  the  ontre  and  rubbing  outwards,  which  process  will 
perfectly  rem  tve  all  air-bubble'i  from  under  their  surface. 
Then  bend  backv^ards  the  mounted  print,  and  rub  the  finger 
along  thee  Iges  carefully  of  all  the  sides  of  it.  I  recommend 
bending  in  oH  the  back  of  the  mount  because,  in  drying, 
the  print  draws  the  thick  cardboard  inwai>d,  and  this  counter- 
acts it.  and  the  dried  piiuts  will  be  flat,  and  can  consequently 
be  finished  better.  The  prints  should  be  allow>^d  to  dry 
spontaneously,  and  then  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
cockle  as  they  would  if  they  were  dried  by  the  fire. 

In  mounting  large  prints,  lay  a  print  at  a  time  on  some 
thicknesses  of  clean  paper  and  where  theie  is  no  trace  of 
starch,  and  after  pasting,  mount  it  on  a  suitable  size  card- 
board, and  rub  well  from  the  middle  outwards  as  in  the 
small  prints,  examining  afterwards  to  see  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  air- bubbles  which  escaped  notice,  and  if  sa, 
be  care'ul  to  remove  all  of  them.  When  applying  paste  to 
the  print  for  the  purpose  of  mounting,  6xamiue  the  surface, 
and  if  there  are  any  hard  bunches  of  pasti',  dirt,  &c  ,  even 
if  in  a  small  quantity,  as  alump  or  two,  remove  them  with 
the  finger  nail,  as  these  places  will  show  after  they  are 
mounted,  and  spoil  the  look  of  the  work.  Dry'  these  large 
prints  in  a  suitable  size  book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
under  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  and  when  they  have  been 
there  an  hour,  remove  to  another  place  of  the  book,  nnder 
fresh  and  dry  blotting-paper. 


Chinese  or  Indian  INK.—Altbough  the  Chinese  prepara 
their  ink  from  the  kernel  of  some  amygdalaceous  fruit,  yet,  by 
the  uid  of  our  present  chemical  appliances,  we  are  able  to 
produce  a  composition  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Chinese 
ink,  by  the  adoption  of  a  formula  which  is  given  in  Kiffault's 
treatise  on  the  '* Manufacture  of  Colours."  The  following  is 
the  formula :^Calcined  lamp  black,  100  parts;  boghead  shale 
black,  in  impalpable  powder,  60  parts  ;  indigo  carmme,  in  cakes, 
10  parts ;  carmine  lake,  6  parts ;  gum  arable  (first  quality), 
10  parts ;  purified  oxgall,  20  parts  ;  alcoholic  extract  of  musk, 
5  parts.  The  gum  is  dissdrM  in  50  to  6U  parts  of  pure  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  cloth.  The  indigo,  carmine, 
lake,  lampblack,  and  shals  black  are  incorporated  with  this 
liquor,  and  the  whole  growcd  upon  a  slab,  witti  a  muller,  in  the 
same  manuer  as  ordinarr  colours ;  but  in  this  case  the  grind- 
ing takes  much  longer,  when  the  paste  is  thoroughly  homo- 
geueous,  the  oxgall  is  gradaally  added,  and  tUon  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  musk.  The  more  the  black  is  ground,  the  finer  it 
is.  The  black  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  until  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  he  moulded  into  cukes,  which 
iu  their  turn  are  still  fuitVier  dried  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach 
uf  dust.  When  quite  firm,  these  cakes  are  compressed  in 
bronze  moulds,  having  appropriate  designs  engraved  upon 
(hum.  The  moulded  inkis  then  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  with  a  second 
envelope  of  gilt  paper.  The  ink  which  has  been  prepared  in 
rhis  manner  |)ossesseB  nil  the  ]>roperties  o^  the  real  Chinese, 
iirticlo.  Its  grain  is  smsotb,  it  flows  very  well,  mixes  perfectly 
with  many  oiht-r  culonrs,  and  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  to  the 
paper  that  other  colour*  may  be  apread  over  it  without  f/a&hilijp 
it  oat.    Scimtijk  Amerimn, 
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URANIUM  AND  OTHER  AIDS  TO  INCREASED 
SENSITIVENESS  IN  THE  WET  PROCESS. 

There  is  probably  no  improyement  in  photography  which 
the  photographic  community  at  krge  would  regard  as  a 
greater  boon  than  the  assured  facility  of  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  wet  plates.  Rapidity  of  exposure  has 
always  been  the  greatest  desideratum  after  which  the 
desires  of  the  portraitist  have  gone  out.  For  this  he  has 
taxed  the  ootician  to  improve  his  lenses,  entreated  the 
collodion  maker  to  give  mm  compounds  more  sensitive  to 
light,  and  paid  premiums  to  process-mongers  for  secrets 
of  wondrous  virtue  in  reducing  exposure;  but,  oddly 
enough,  of  the  many  simple,  practical,  inexpensive  modes 
of  securing  this  increased  rapidity  which  have  come  well 
and  worthily  recommended  before  the  community,  none 
seem  to  have  come  into  general  use — ^none,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  which  have  been  very  extensively  tried.  The 
various  modes  of  using  diffused  light — coloured  or  white— 
as  an  accelerator,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been 
avouched  by  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, are  but  sparingly  used,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
even  by  those  photographers  who  have  tried  and  proved 
their  advantages.  The  method  of  reducing  exposure  and 
improving  the  artistic  quality  of  the  image  by  exposing 
for  a  few  seconds  with  a  stop,  and  for  a  lew  more  with 
the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  which  has  been  perfectly 
successful  in  securing  both  ends  by  all  who  have  reported 
on  the  subject,  is  probably  no  more  used  than  the  various 
modes  of  utilizing  diffused  light  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Some  other  proposals  for  the  same  purpose  have  probably 
received  even  less  attention.  We  do  not  pause  here  to 
apeonlate  on  possible  explanations  of  this  somewhat 
puzsUng  indifference  or  indisposition  to  try  the  methods 
in  question.  Fossibljr  many  causes  are  in  operation, 
amongst  which  incredulity  is  not  the  least  potent ;  possibly 
the  fact  that  they  demand  a  specific  effort  and  departure 
from  routine  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  quick  lens,  or  of  collodion  of  great  senutive- 
ness,  makes  no  special  demand  on  the  manipulator,  involves 
no  special  departure  from  routine,  and  it  appeals  to  that 
prewent  element  in  human  nature  which  is  ready  to  rely 
on  the  deui  ex  machina  rather  than  on  individual  effort 
aad  skill  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  explanation,  the 
facts  appear  to  be  as  we  have  stated  them. 

There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  two  or  three  com- 
paratively new  methods  of  gaining  greater  rapidity  before 
the  public.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Fhotographio  Society  that  he  had  found 


that  the  addition  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  to  the  ordinary  silver  bath  for  negatives  gives 
a  considerable  accession  of  sensitiveness.     Whether  this 
proportion  of  the  uranium  salt  is  intended  to  be  added  to 
each  ounce,  or  to  some  indefinite  number  of  ounces,  was 
not  stated.    Captain  Abney,  who  affirms  a  similar  experi- 
ence as  to  the  gain  in  sensitiveness,  adds,  il  we  remember 
lightly,  ten  grains  of  the  uranium  salt  to  each  ounce  of 
silver  solution,  and  we  presume  that  the  addition  referred 
to  by  Col.  Wortley  is  intended  to  be  in  similar  proportion. 
This  is  a  novelty  which  can  be  very  easily  tested  by  every 
one,  and  it  is  a  method  which  will  not  involve  any  manipu- 
lative trouble  or  departure  from  routine.    The  precise 
nature  of  the  accelerating  action  does  not  appear  to  have 
been   ascertained,  but,  remembering  the  known  photo- 
graphic qualities  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  go  far  to  find  a  reason.    It  may  possibly 
be  too  much  to  say  that  its  fluorescent  properties  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  case ;  but  we  do  not  think 
there  is  any  grouod  for  supposing  that  they  have.    In  the 
first  place,  the  fluorescent  qualities  would  become  almost 
nt7— or,  at  least,  inappreciable — ^in  the  thin  film  consisting 
of  the  free  solution  on  a  drained  plate,  or  the  still  smaller 
trace  left  on  a  dry  plate  which  had  been  excited  in  a  bath 
containing  the  uranium  salt ;   and  in  the  next  place,  the 
known  action  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  experience  of  Captain  Abney  and  Col.  Wortley. 
The  persalt  of  uranium  and  some  other  bodies  when  exposed 
to  light  part  with  oxygen,  and  become  proto-salts,  which 
have  a  reducing  power ;  some  of  the  interesting  processes 
of  Sir  John  Herschell  having  been  based  upon  this  re- 
action.   If  a  piece  of  paper  be  coated  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  uranium,  without  any  chlo- 
ride or  haloid  salt  of  silver,  it  will  readily  darken  under  the 
action  of  light,  which  with  nitrate  of  silver  alone  it  would 
fail  to  do,  or,  at  least,  with  any  force  or  depth.     Under  the 
action  of  the  light  the  nitrate  of  uranium  parts  with  oxygen, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  contact  with  it.    It  does  not  seem  unfair  or  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  same  reactions  are  in  operation  in  the 
film  of  collodion  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
uranium  are  in  contact,  plus  the  haloid  salts,  on  which 
sensibility  chiefly  depends.     Whatever  may  be  the  theo- 
retical explanation,  the  fact  is  an  important  one,  and  one 
which  is  so  easily  tested  that  no  one  need  remain  in  doubt 
who  is  interested  in  securiug  the  advantages  it  offers. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  details  of  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
ho ven*s  proposal  to  reduce  exposure  by  the  use  of  a  more 
energetic  developer.  An  experimental  committee  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  was 
recently  appointed  to  test  the  matter,  and  they  report  that 
they  find  that  the  exposure  is  reduced  one-third  by  the 
use  of  this  developer,  twenty  secouds  giving  the  same  re- 
sult with  this  developer  which  could  only  be  exposed  by 
the  ordinary  developer  with  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds. 
They  also  found  that  a  similar  reduction  in  the  time  of 
exposure  might  be  Recured  by  the  use  of  a  developer  con- 
taining sulphate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  sulphate  of  iron. 
Here  is  the  formula : — 


Water      

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Protosulphate  of  iron 
Acetic  acid  No.  8 


... 


16  ounces 
2 
2 
3 


The  ordinary  developer  used  by  the  committee  was  com- 
posed of — 


Water      

Protosulphate  of  iron 
Acetic  acid  No.  H 


«.• 


16  ounces 

1  ounce 

2  ounces. 


The  advantages  offered  by  the  modified  developer  are  as 
easily  tested  as  those  offered  by  the  addition  of  nraniom 
to  the  bath.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  reports  of  the  expe* 
rience  of  aome  of  oar  experimental  readers  on  both 
methods. 


Mat  21,  1875.  | 
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OBITUARY— MR.  CHARLES  BREESE. 

We  annoance  with  much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Breese,  formerly  of  Birmingham.  Most  photographers  are 
familiar  with  his  name,  and  with  the  charming  and  poetic 
transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  which  he  made  his  special 
work.  Mr.  Breese,  a  gentleman  of  a  singularly  iogcDious 
and  inventive  torn  of  mind,  as  illustrated  in  many  branches 
of  Birmingham  industry,  early  made  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy a  special  study,  and  his  work  in  this  direction  many 
years  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  royalty.  Being  but 
ill  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  rendering  which  a  paper 
print  yielded  of  some  scenes  in  nature's  poetry,  of  which 
the  negative  contained  a  fairly  complete  register,  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefiy  to  the  production  of  transparencies 
for  the  stereoscope  of  scenes  instantaneously  produced, 
often  of  a  d&ring  nature  :  a  breaking  wa^,  a  storm  at 
sea,  a  balloon  in  the  air,  a  sparkling  waterfall,  the  rising 
or  setting  sun  seen  through  rifts  of  driving  clouds,  moon- 
light scenes,  groups  of  art  objects  consisting  all  of  polished 
silver  and  glass,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  in  which 
any  special  and  unusual  charm  could  be  secured,  if  it 
presented  unusual  difficulties,  the  charm  to  him  became 
greater,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  securing  success.  His  mode 
of  printing  his  transparencies,  generally  on  wet  collodion, 
and  frequently  from  two  or  three  negatives,  was  retained  a 
secret,  and  the  mode  by  which  many  of  his  results  were 
obtained  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  curiosity, 
which  he  left  unsatisfied,  feeling,  doubtless,  that  the 
mystery  in  many  cases  increased  the  interest.  Some  years 
ago  he  devoted  himself  to  the  commercial  production  of 
his  transparencies,  for  which  he  had  found,  as  an  amateur, 
a  considerable  demand.  He  has  practically  had^no  rivals 
in  his  special  work,  for  whilst  many  have  produced  fine, 
instantaneous  pictures  and  good  tr  insparencies,  Mr. 
Breese's  work  could  always  be  distinguished  in  a  moment 
by  its  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  in  production,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  poetry,  and  at  times  of  mystic  beauty,  which  per- 
vaded his  pictures.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  state 
of  declining  health,  and  was,  we  understand,  staying  at 
Matlock  in  search  of  the  conditions  required  by  an  invalid, 
where  he  died  on  Monday  morning  last. 


THE  VIENNA  VOIGHTLANDER  MEDALS. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
medals  offered  by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  during 
the  course  of  the  present  and  forthcoming  years.  Candi- 
dates must  qualify  by  becoming  members  of  the  Society, 
and  all  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
President,  Dr.  E.  Hornig,  3  Haupstrasse  No.  9,  Vienna. 
The  names  of  those  competing  must  not  be  openly  stated, 
but  should  be  contained  in  a  sealed  envelope  having  a 
motto  or  device  on  the  outside  corresponding  with  one 
on  the  packet  with  the  communication,  negative,  pic- 
nres,  &c. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
ducats,  or  one  costing  forty  ducats  together  with  one 
hundred  ducats  in  money,  for  a  process  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  wet  negative  plates.  The  increase  of 
sensitiveness  shall  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  only  a  quarter  of  the  exposure  of  that  usually  allowed 
to  produce  a  detailed  picture.  The  increased  sensitiveness 
shall  not  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  vigour  or  harmony  of 
the  picture.  The  process,  again,  shall  be  such  that  half 
an  hour's  exposure  can  be  given,  say,  in  the  case  of  an 
interior,  and  that  it  can  be  employed  anywhere  without 
difficulty.  Processes  which  give  good  results  without 
actually  fulfilling  the  requirements  will  be  rewarded  with 
piizes  of  lesser  value.  Competitors  must  forward  their 
communications  by  the  31st  October,  1875. 

A  gold  metal  of  the  same  value,  &c.,  will  be  given  for  a 
dry  process  which  shall  distinguish  itself  for  sensitiveness 
and  trustworthiness.    The  conditions  are  to  send  in  three 


negatives  of  10  by  12  measurement  at  least,  one  being  a 
landscape,  one  an  interior,  and  one  a  landscape  with  archi- 
tecture, together  with  two  prints  of  each,  and  twelve 
prepared  plates ;  details  of  the  ^process,  as  also  of  the 
chemicals  used,  must  be  given.  The  candidates  must 
forward  the  same  by  1st  March,  1876. 

Three  silver  medal?  will  be  given  for :— 1.  A  collection 
of  twelve  nature  studies,  taken  with  an  aim  to  aid  artists. 
2.  A  collection  of  twelve  instantaneous  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures. 3.  For  a  collection  of  transparencies  for  the 
lantern. 

Negatives  and  two  copies  to  be  sent  of  each  subject,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  October,  1875. 


A    MODIFIED    PHOTO-RELIEF    PRINTING 

PROCESS. 

A  METHOD  of  producing  photo-mechanical  printing  plates 
has  recently  been  patented  in  America  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Levy 
and  D.  Bachrach,  the  results  of  which  are  highly  spoken 
of  by  the,  editor  of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  gelatine  image  in  relief  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  modifications  being  chiefly  in  subsequent 
details.  The  gelatine  relief  is  plunged  into  a  solution  61 
nitrate  of  silver,  and,  subsequently,  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  crispness  and  sharpness 
in  the  gelatine  image,  and  of  rendering  its  surface  con- 
ducting in  the  electrotype  bath.  The  precise  mode  of 
printing  finally  employed  ia  not  stated.  The  following  is 
the  specification  : — 

First.  Gelatine  is  dissolved  ia  water  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  jelly,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  required 
for  use  the  solation  is  liquefied  by  heat.  IV>  this  solution  is 
added  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or 
ammonium,  or  its  equivalent  in  rendering  the  organic  sab- 
stance  of  the  film  sensitive  to  light,  in  quantity  varying  with 
the  temperature  and  with  the  class  of  work  required  to  be 
produced. 

Second.  This  mixed  solution  is  now  spread  upon  glass  plates 
which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  poured  on  until  a 
thick  layer  covers  the  glass  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  depends  upon  the  general  character 
of  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended ;  the  greater  the  relief 
required  the  thicker  should  be  the  film.  Il  stiould,  however, 
even  for  the  most  uniform  work,  be  of  considerable  thickness. 
This  is  allowed  to  dry,  either  spontaneously,  by  ordinary 
evaporation,  or  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  and  heated  mode- 
rately until  hard.  , 

Third.  This  film  is  now  exposed  under  a  negative  of  ade- 
quate density,  such  as  are  generally  used  in  printing  copies  of 
line  engravings,  to  solar  light.  Care  must  be  taken  tu  have  the 
rays  ot  light  reach  the  negative  directly  from  the  perpendicular. 
To  this  end  side  light  must  be  excluded,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
film  from  being  affected  by  diagonal  rays.  The  amount  of 
exposure  to  light  is  ao  important  element  in  this  process. 
This  exposure  can  scarcely  be  too  prolonged  ;  it  should  be  at 
least  hdlf  an  hour  to  direct  sunlight.  Portions  intended  to  re 
main  white  may  be  protected  by  an  opaque  covering  or  coating 
on  the  negative.  Two,  three,  and  even  five  hours'  exposure  to 
diffused  light  (reaching  the  negative  througli  a  long  box)  is 
needed  to  complete  the  lequisite  action.  This  is  to  ensure  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  bichromate  to  chromis  acid,  thus 
securing  the  most  perfect  insolubility  of  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  sensitive  film,  even  in  the  finer  details  of  the  picture, 
and  thus  to  keep  all  the  lines  on  one  plane. 

Fourtb.  4.fter  the  exposure  of  the  film,  the  edges  of  the  plate 
are  provided  with  a  rim  of  melted  wax,  which  is  to  prevent  the 
film  from  peeling  from  the  glass  by  the  continuance  of  any 
accidental  peeling  at  the  edges. 

Fifth.  To  partially  swell  the  film  it  is  now  soaked  in  cold 
water,  but  only  during  a  limited  space  of  time,  dependent  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  film  and  the  quantity  of  bichromate  used 
in  sensitizing  it,  with  ttie  view  of  retaining  a  quantity  of  the 
bichromate  as  a  base  tor  the  next  subsequent  operation. 

Sixth.  The  film— still  retaining  a  quantity  of  the  bichro- 
mate— ^ia  then  taken  out  and  plunged  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.    Here  the  swelling  is  completed,  which  condition  is 
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indicated  by  the  chromic  acid  in  the  affectBd  porHons  shawins: 
rotirked  fitxim  of  rodienin^.  The  Hil/Hr  aoiutioiif  whiln 
increnain^  the  relief,  adds  greatly  to  the  ith  irpneBSof  the  »am>', 
and  the  resuhini;  bichromtte  of  siWer  atfordd  tbt*  re  luiditu 
basts  for  the  subd^quent  (iperations. 

Seventh.  U  is  now  wanhod  under  a  tap,  and  immadiiitely 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  the  sulphnte  of  inm  in  water.  Thid 
lolution  u  acidulated,  to  euabh  the  reduction  of  the  roetaliio 
depiMit  to  pMCried  morn  freely.  The  notion  of  the  intn  Rolnti'in 
U  aUowed  to  continu*^  ui.ti)  the  picture  is  plainly  visihle  from 
the  b  ick  of  the  ^[huh  in  rod  linen  upoo  a  ^rny  .  r  d  irk  ^ri)uri>l. 
A  laetallic  sulKstnitmu  u  thusi  obtiiiMd  whicii  id  lioiu  i>{eiiH<tUci 
thnmghout  the  entire  th'c.k  ifst  of  the  film,  indie  I'l  of  Iminj  a 
mere  surf  ice  d^'ponit.  This  is  an  essMntial  elHuient  to  thn 
Bucces:*  of  the  work,  and  must  \m  tnliy  cirrind  out.  It  hid 
another  iniMortint  effect  upon  the  film,  iniomiicli  as  it  coiign- 
lates  or  'ans  it,  Tt-n  lering  it  capable  of  eud>iring  unultered 
tbMUgh  the  rtuhdeqnent  o'lv*  rat  ions. 

Ki^hth.  Whnn  tiknu  fr  im  the  ir  m  solution  the  plate  is 
copiously  waaiiKd  und«'r  a  tap,  and  inimodititely  flawed  with  a 
dilute  s«ilntion  of  the  sulphurec  of  potidsiuin.  Thii4  apptication 
turns  the  film  to  a  bluck  colour,  consnq  Hut  upon  the  rHiluclioi 
to  the  sntphnret  of  silver,  and  the  nction  of  the  gilntion  is 
continued  untd  the  entire  deposit  of  metallic  silver  isuuitbrmly 
rednc«*d  to  a  sulphure\ 

Ninih:  In  this  ivtnditinn  the  film  is  so fH'*ien I ly  electrolytic 
for  all  practical  purpooes.  It  may  now  bn  huii^'ir.  the  elec- 
tioty|»e  baih,  aD«l  there  receive  the  metallic  d^piwit  ot"  copper. 

Tenth.  To  insure  the  ea^y  and  more  rapid  action  of  the 
buttery  we  cover  the  sulphuretted  film,  after  dryiui^.  with  a 
coatiniC  of  plumbago.  The  drind  sulphnretteil  Him  re-eiv**s 
the  plumbitgo  with  the  great«'st  facility,  and  it  may  lie 
bruHlied  on  and  polished  ai»  eadily  as  on  wax. 

Elnventh.  Tho  plate  is  now  attached  to  a  wire  or  other 
suitable  arrangement  by  which  it  may  t)e  ctmnHced  in  the 
prncipitatinir  trough  with  the  positive  polo  of  the  buttery. 
Here  it  receivHa  the  depontt,  which  may  be  completed  with 
more  or  le<is  rapidity,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bath, 
battery,  &c. 

Tweifih.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  copper  solution  the 
copper  shell  does  not  readily  leave  the  film,  but  tends  toadhere 
to  it  with  suf&kiient  ten  city  to  endanger  the  shell  in  l>ein'Z 
taken  off.  To  preclude  breaking  it  in  stripping  from  the 
mould,  the  glass  (lUte  is  evenly  lieated  to  a  moderate  tem|)era- 
tnre,  in  wliicb  condition  the  copper  pUte  m:iy  eadily  b«  lifted 
oft  the  glass,  carrying  the  film  of  gelatine  with  it.  It  is  then 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  which  readily 
dissolve<(  the  gelatine,  and  leaves  the  face  of  the  electrotype 
bare  and  clean. 

This  is  the  complete  process.  We  append  the  following 
references  to  details  and  roodificatiims:~ 

First.  Ordinary  glue  may  be  used  in  place  of  gelatine,  being 
preferable  (or  some  kinds  of  work. 

Second.  The  swelling  may  be  brought  abdut  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  in  a  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  in  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  and  i>i  other  solutions  and  liquids,  and  the  silver 
'deposit  be  afterwards  precipitated. 

Having  dei'crilHsd  our  invention,  we  claim  the  following:— 

1.  In  the  preparation  ot  photo-relief  plates  for  printing,  &c^ 
the  described  process  of  effecting  the  complete  swelling  of  the 
gelatino  film  as  a  continuous  operation,  after  being  partially 
8wollt>n  in  water,  b^  treatment  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  sola- 
tion,  sobstantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  porpoae  set  forth. 

2.  The  described  process  of  producing  the  deposit  of  metallic 
iilver  on  the  surface  and  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine  film,  in  the 
manner  and  for  tlie  purpoito  substantially  as  set  forth. 

8.  The  described  method  of  prodncing  an  electrolytfc  deposit 
of  sntphnret  of  silver  by  means  of  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
•nhstantially  in  the  maitner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I.  Tba  described  proeesa  of  producing  relief- plates  for 
printing  and  other  parposea,  consisting  essentially  of  tho 
several  steps  above  di^scribed  in  the  order  of  their  sacoetsion, 
Mbstantially  aa  set  fu^th. 


TISCOM   /j.<t)    COLLOIDAL    SUBSTANCES    IN 

TH£  DEVELOPER. 

i 

BX  P.  WIMSTANLSr,  S.fUJUB. 

ft  it  kaowii  that  when  Tiacom  tnd  eolloldal  bodtet  are 
added  to  derelopea,  axetardatioii  of  deTelopmeal  eoaoeiy 


and  the  substanees  in  question  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tr'ie  reatrainers.  On  the  fourth  of  Au<nist  last,  whi  at 
giving  some  attention  to  Ibis  m  itter,  1  re-performe  1  espeii- 
mcnts  illustrative  of  the  point. 

Collodion  platea  were  aeuVitize  1,  and  their  h "lives  expo^d 
for  equal  lengths  of  time  in  iin-nediateaiiccessio'i,  thestme 
initruments  and  objects  in  eaoh  instance  being  nsed.  The 
halves  were  then  devel  )peil  simiiltaneooslr  with  iron  solu- 
tions having  equil  strength  ;  one  hilf  bein/'bnmxht  oat 
with  plain  iron  alone,  the  nrher  with  iron  which  was 
saccharate<l.  The  following  tabular  prraigemMit  of  only 
three  experiments  will  show  the  realer  at  a  gUiicj  the 
action  of  the  sa^ar  and  its  iufijen^e  to  restrain  :— 

Experiment  L 

Thtrk  em4  o/  /I'm— If*  half  of  nlnte,  2ni  hnifof  plat*, 

1>arelnp^  vUhHolaio'iconCilntay        Derel>p««l4rirhsoluiiO'i  onn'ikloi 

In   tine   ounce— iron  •nmi'^nia  vol-  In   An«  oaocit -i'*>n   ^nnQonU   ta 

pMtf,  k  dria. ;  «r  aer.  qunHtHm  $uf.  p)i4te.  |  drm  ;  lamp  lofmr,  I  drm. 

R^ulc — <«ligh  I J  ni'tre  detail  wnd  WAr«r,  qwintmm  ««/. 

S'iKtitiy  mora  density  thaa  ih«  Sad       R->(a  c— lomevhtt     &f« 

hair.  lopinenc 

Experiment  2. 

Th'rk  end  otfl'm^Ut  hn^f  of  plnU.  ^nd  half  of  plait. 

Deve'npHil  vith  S'lluonn  eonUin-        D  THoprdviihMilatfone'tnta'nlns 

ini;    in  (in»*   nan' e — iron  aromnnta  In    nno   i»ai»ee — Iro'i   iiaimoii»a  >>al' 

•a  phat**,  ^  di-m. ;   wat-r,  quantum  p*  «te.  |  drm  ;  lai>p  sugar,  S  drms. 

»uf.  wa  «r,  quantum  su^. 

R  unit— *'li/bt1y  more  detail   and        Ri*«uit    lj»n<cr   in    d''ve1<*i  meat 

»1'ffhtiy  more  deatity  thaa  ttie  2ad  m«*r«*  noiformtiy,  and  beiter  gcoera 

hair.  t  ff'-cu. 

EXPFRJMENT  3. 

Th  i'  ke^d  of  film— \  »f  hilf  *»/  t»laff.  2nd  ha '/  of  plate, 

DeT«lopid  w  th  itolu  ion  contain.  D«>Telop<HiwithMluiI»oronUintiig 

Inir    i  •   O'le   ounee-~>  mn   amnk«*nlii  in   on«*  nan«'e— Ir-n   S'lmniiU   ^QU 

•atplia(«,  ^  drm.;   water,  quantum  pliate,^  firm. ;  lump  sugar,  S  drms. ; 

suj".  wai«-r,  quautum  »Hff. 

Rf«utt— a  little  more  detail,  sod  R*'auU— prolong- d      drvrtopmeo 

densitf  the  same.  atid  much  greater  uniformity . 

In  the  instances  of  two  of  the  experiments  recorded  int 
the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  halves  of  plates 
brought  out  with  unsaccharated  iron  possessed  somewhat 
more  of  density  and  detail  than  their  neighbours,  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  raiit  be  attribateJ,  as  l  h iv^« 
else  there  shown  *  to  their  beia;(  on  the  thick  end  of  the 
film. 

I  am  unable  with  certainty  to  name  the  date  at  which 
saccharine  and  colloid  \\  Iiq  lies  were  introduced  in  virtue 
of  their  restraining  powers  as  ingredients  in  developers, 
but  I  find  attention  called  to  them  by  Mr.  Wliarton 
Simpson  in  1869. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  action  which  snch  bodies  take, 
two  statements  only  are  all  that  I  have  found :  the  one, 
that  they  mechanically  impede  precipitation,  and  hence 
retard  development;  and  the  other,  that  they  ** cement 
together,  as  it  were,  the  film  and  silver  particles  thereon.**! 
The  former  of  these  ideas  sugi^ests  itself  as  a  rational 
hypothesis,  but  the  latter,  it  is  manifest,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. 

If  we  allow  a  atone  to  sink  or  a  bubble  to  ascend  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  a  certain  time  elanses  before  the 
journey  is  performed.  If  treacle  be  the  medium  used,  that 
length  of  time  will  be  increased ;  or  if  Canada  balsam  bo 
employed,  the  time  will  be  very  much  prolonged  indeed 
before  a  bubble  will  get  clear.  And  this,  as  I  understand, 
illustrates  the  method  of  retardation  supposed  to  be 
evinced  when  viscous  and  collodial  bodies  are  made  naa 
of  in  developers.  To  assertaiu,  however,  for  a  certainty,  if 
the  explanation  ^i^en  be  correct,  it  is  desirable  by  some 
means  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  viscosity  praiaced 
by  the  addition  of  various  sttbitances  to  tho  developer, 
for  if  the  theory  given  be  correct,  the  extent  of  retar- 
•lation  will  be  the  same  where  e()u*l  dei(reei  of 
viscosity  have  been  obtairied,  no  mtuer  whac  orginic 
bodies  h;ive  been  used.  For  the  purpose,  thoo,of  maasur- 
isg  in  some  sort  the  ''  thiokuess  **  of  various  visooua  fluids, 
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I  didd  A  Schuater^ft  Alkalimet^r — an  instrument  of  the 
kind  depicted  here  belosr.     By  fusion,  and  by  filing,  I 


caused  the  opening  in  its  nozzle  to  assume  exactly  such  a 
Hize  that  the  contents  of  the  yessel  when  filled  ivith 
water  were  capable  oLbeing  discharged  in  a  miuimum  time 
of  sixty  seconds.  The  vessel,  in  the  case  of  each  experi- 
ment,, was  filled  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  (marked 
A),  ani  when  its  contents  were  poured  out,  il  was  tilted 
to  such  aa  angle  that  the  level  of  ::he  fluid  reached  thi 
portion  opposite  (marked  B),  the  inclination  being  gra- 
dually increased  to  keep  it  there  until  the  amount  of  fluid 
left  was  iosutiicient  to  reach  that  poiut,  when  thia  final 
inclination  was  preserved  until  the  last  drops  were  dis- 
charged. Repeated  trials  showed  that  when  the  vessel 
had  been  filled  with  water,  the  noted  variation  of  the 


or  coke ;  here  they  roasted  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  from  a 
iiiarter  to  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  collo- 
lioD  became  calcined,  and  the  silver  partly  reduced  to  the 
uetallic  state,  and  partly  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the 
;;la8S,  the  guide  being  the  gamboge-  like  tint  seen  at  the 
oack  of  the  plate  when  looked  at  in  the  light,  glass 
being  more  sensitive  to  the  sulphide  of  silver  stain  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  image 
becomes  indelibly  absorbed,  by  contini!ling  the  heat  long 
enough,  in  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  perfection. 

The  pictures  are  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hydros 
fluoric  acid,  a  gentle  heat  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
lead  pan  to  drive  off  the  vapour  with  suHicient  energy, 
and  the  tiltiaa  kept  warm  to  prevent  coudensation  of  WHtery 
particles.  After  a  short  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
vapour,  the  plate  is  washed  in  warm  water,  and  dried,- 
wheu  the  result  will  be  felt  rather  than  seen,  for  very 
little  cau  be  seen  by  transmitted  light  if  the  glass  is  tit  for 
the  purpose  of  etching  deeply. 

Good  plate  ^lass  id  best.  The  natural  surface  yields  • 
nore  visible  image  merely  on  the  surface,  but  where 
etchings  on  gLvss  are  wanted  to  be  looked  at  merely, 
tinely  grouud  glass  is  best,  for  where  the  silver  image  does 
not  protect  th<^  glass  the  ima»e  will  be ,  more  transparent, 
and  therefore  look  dark  by  transmitted  light  after  being 
etched. 

if  any  one  would  wish  to  stain  glass  with  all  the  deli- 
cate half  tones  and  tracing  of  the  photograph,  the  above 


period  of  discharge  was  but  one  second  out  of  sixty,  and    "»^  ?*"'  »'""*'»  ""^  "»^^"«  ui  i,u«  puuiu^rapu,  ui«  aoove 

f.^-»«,^.     i.  •     »T«o  wu.<  wMw  o^wuvx  w        ^\t:„     plan  IS  very  easy  and  sure,  only  the  picture  must  be  made 

CDDscquent  expenmental  error  under  two  per  cent.     Yis-    ^        *i  ^  _.i_.:i^  .•      .    '    >jl_^  m.^     'i.--     ti?/.    ^    Tv 


depena  upou 
fluid.  Assuming  no  chemical  action  to  have  taken  place  (h 
point  not  easy  to  determine),  it  is  clear  that  the  mechanical 
action  of  viscous  bodies  in  developers  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

It  is  known  that  the  precipitated  metal  forming  the 
photographic  image  penetrates  the  pores  and  exists  within 
the  body  of  the  fllm,  a  circumstance  which  proves  the 
developer  to  have  preceded  it  in  getting  there ;  and  1  infer 
the  probability  of  the  film  acting  as  a  septum  through 
which  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  developer  have  to 
dialyse  before  reduction  can  take  place  effectively.  And 
this  neces^iitatiou  of  dialysis  1  apprehend  to  be  the  way  in 
which  viscous  substances  retard  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 


HYALOCtRAPHY  and  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY.— LIGHT  A  MECHANICAL 
FORCE. 

BT  THOMAS  SIMS. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  a  paper  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  written  by  me  about 
the  year,  I  think,  of  1859—60.  (I  have  no  means  at 
hand  of  verifying  the  date).  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  some 
thousands  of  experiments  of  kindred  nature  which  formed 
a  mode  of  recreation  at  spare  hours  for  some  years.  The 
substance  of  that  communication,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
was  the  following. 

A  collodion  positive  on  glass,  made  with  a  collodion  the 
pyroxyline  of  which  was  of  a  powdery  nature,  or  else  the 
cbUodion  of  ordinary  kind  disintegrated  by  having  alcohol 
of  ordinary  proof  strength,  and  therefore  having  enough 
water  to  produce  the  effect.  The  exposure  in  camera  was 
rather  under  than  over  timed  ;  well  developed  with  ordin> 
ary  protosulphiite  or  iproto- nitrate  developer;  fixed  with 
hypostltphite ;  and  well  washed,  and  dried. 

After  tjiis,  these  photographs  ^ere  put  into  sheet-iron   n.yjy,,^^, 
t>otes  in  a  f timaco,  the  fuel  of  which  was  either  charco&l  J  sunbeam. 


smooth  and    delicate    as,    or  much    more  so    than, 
original  photograph.  , 

Tbe  Only  way  I  could  ascertain  the  extent  and  qualitv 
of  such  engravings  was  the  following  simple  method. 
I  put  a  thick  slab  of  plate-glass  on  the  table  (a  polished 
lithographic  stone  answers  as  well)  ;  a  single  drop  of  water 
is  let  fall  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  slab ;  the  engraved 
i<lass  is  put,  back  downwards,  on  the  drop  of  water  (this 
is  to  ensure  adhesion,  after  which  no  ordinary  pressure 
will  break  it) ;  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  black  leaaed  (such  as  is  used 
for  retransfering  drawin;<s),  is  laid,  leaded  side  up,  upon 
the  engraving,  and  a  piece  of  thin  albumen ized  paper  or 
ordinary  writiug  paper  which  has  no  wire-mark  is  laid 
upon  the  leaded  paper,  and  held  firmly  by  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  uses  a  boxwood  or  ivory  paperknife  as  a 
scraper.  Very  pretty  blacklead  drawings  may  be  obtained 
in  this  way. 

I  am  sorry  1  have  not  time  to  condense  this  communi- 
cation, and  yet  say  what  I  mean.  My  manuscripts  have 
been  laid  aside  many  years,  and  I  cannot  now  refer  to 
them,  but  the  date  of  the  original  commuuication  may 
have  been  as  early  as  1854-5. 

A  few  words  on  Mr.  Bovey's  ideas  under  heading 
**  Light  a  Mechanical  Force."  All  force  becomes  me- 
chanical if  applied.  Whenever  we  by  the  laws  called 
chemical  disturb  the  affinities  of  material  elements,  we  at 
eame  time  unbend  or  retie  Ihe  most  titanic  force  or  forces. 
Whenever  there  is  chemical  action  taking  place,  then  one 
of  the  phases  of  force  shows  abnormal  conditions.  Every 
ingenious  invention  which  goes  to  prove  this  is  useful, 
because  it  popularises  science  by  giving  ocular  demon- 
stration; but  those  who  can  deduce  from  the  facts  of 
general  science,  and  such  publications  as  Professor  Groves 
on  **  The  Correlation  of  Forces,"  Tyndal  on  *' Heat  and 
Ught,"  Rev.  M.  Bircks  on  *'  Matter  and  Ether,'*  &«;.,  are 
'iS  sure  that  light  is  a  force  as  that  heat  is  a  force,  or 
that  electricity  is  a  force;  mechamoaf  if  meehanioally 
applied,  as  though  Hbx^  could,  Itte  Ithuriel,  ride  on  a 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BELLOWS  FOR  A  CAMERA. 

BT  r.  l.  f. 

First  measare  the  inside  of  the  camera,  which  is,  let  uS 
saj,  a  half-plate  size,  which  we  will  say  is  7  inches  by 
6  inches  inside.  Make  a  block  or  mould  of  boards  nailed 
together  a  little  smaller  than  the  inside  of  camera— say 
about  6|  inches  by  5J  inches — and  a  little  longer  than  the 
bellows  is  required— say  15  inches.  Get  a  piece  of  good 
black  twill  about  13  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
right  round  the  outside  of  mould  and  lap  over  3  inches. 
Paste  the  edges  together,  making  a  firm  joining,  taking 
care  not  to  paste  the  mould.  Over  the  whole  of  the  twill 
paste  a  piece  of  orange-coloured  paper  free  from  holes. 
Then  cut  some  pieces  of  cardboard  to  form  the  folds — say 
72  pieces,  36  of  which  will  have  to  be  6}  inches  long,  and 
36  5^  inches  long,  and  each  |  of  an  inch  wide,  with  each 
end  Devilled  to  form  the  corners.  Commence  about  an 
inch  from  one  end,  and  paste  the  pieces  of  cardboard  on 
all  round  with  the  long  and  short  bevils  opposite  each 
other,  thus — 


leaving  a  small  space  between  each  for  folding.  The 
long  and  short  ends  should  come  opposite  each  other  at 
the  sides  when  all  are  put  on,  which  will  be  18  on  each 
side.  Paste  over  the  whole  another  thickness  of  orange 
paper,  and  over  that  sgain  another  thickness  of  black 
twill,  best  side  outwards,  making  the  lap  where  the 
bottom  of  the  bellows  is  intended  to  be.  Thin  leather 
can  be  used  insteiul  of  the  outside  twill,  but  I  find  twill 
answer  admirably;  one  made  with  that  material,  for  a 
12  by  10  camera,  1  have  had  in  constant  use  about  twelve 
years. 

It  should  now  be  left  till  quit^  dry^  then  taken  off  the 
mould  and  gently  folded.  About  an  inch  is  left  at  each 
end  without  cardboard  for  tacking  inside  the  camera, 
which  should  be  done  with  strips  of  leather  or  thin  wood 
over  it,  so  that  it  may  hold  it  in  the  camera  firm  and 
strong.  The  bellows  will  be  about  1^  inches  thick,  and 
will  allow  focussing  from  about  4  inches  to  14  inches.  I 
find  good  flour  paste,  made  rather  thick,  and  with  a  little 
powdered  alum  in  it,  much  better  than  glue. 

If  this  description  is  not  clear  enough,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  any  further  information  I  can. 


NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING  VARNISH. 

BY    JEAN    EPPEL.* 

There  are  many  kinds  of  retouching  varnish  used  by 
photographers,  some  purchased  commercially,  some  made 
up  at  home ;  but  I  must  frankly  admit  that  none  of  those  I 
have  tried  have  given  me  satisfactory  results.  Moreover, 
the  mixtures  that  one  buys  are  generally  of  an  expensive 
nature. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  prepared  and  employed  with 
much  satisfaction  a  formula  for  a  negative  retouching 
varnish  which  I  can  strongly  recommen'l,  and  which  is 
largely  employed  in  Vienna,  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
It  consists  of  a  solution  of  American  colophonium  or  resin 
id  rectiHcd  oil  of  turpentine,  so  as  to  secure  a  liquid  t>f  the 
ooDsistenoo  of  a  transparent  collodion.  The  proportions 
geoeraUv  are  :— 

Oil  of  turpentine 2  parts 

Beain     •••        •..        ...     1  part 

bat  they  vaiy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constituents. 


The  powdered  resin  is  added  by  degrees,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  dissolve  by  being  placed  in  a  warm  locality  (in  the  sun 
in  summer),  the  mixture  being  shaken  up  continually. 
By  adding  more  and  more  resin  the  right  consistence  is 
soon  attained,  and  a  little  experience  teaches  what  should 
be  the  proper  thickness ;  the  resin  should  dissolve  entirely 
without  leaving  any  residue  behind. 

To  apply  the  varnish  a  small  quantity  (about  two  drops 
for  a  carte-de-visite)  is  put  upon  the  negative  and  rubbed 
over  by  means  of  a  soft  linen  rag  which  is  stretched  over 
the  finger,  the  rubbing  being  done  in  cirles.  If  the  rag 
sticks  much  to  the  film  during  the  rubbing,  the  solution  is 
then  too  thick,  and  must  be  diluted  with  a  little  dil  of 
turpentine. 

The  varnish  is  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  plate  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  it  is  possible  to  retouch  the  surface  with 
any  pencil,  no  matter  now  soft  or  hard,  as  well  .as  upon 
paper.  I  generally  employ  Hardmuth^s  Nos.  31  and  4,  which 
generally  answer  for  most  purposes.  In  order  to  put  in 
high  lights  in  the  fiat  portions  of  drapery^  &c.,  I  seldom 
employ  colour,  but  make  use  of  No.  2  pencil,  by  means 
of  which  the  moat  effective  high-lights  may  be  secured, 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  seen  upon  lace,  &c.  As  a  rule  I 
render  all  high-lighcs  with  No.  2  pencil,  and  retouch  face 
and  hands  with  No.  3  ;  while  to  make  any  portion  more 
harmonious  and  to  give  the  appearance  of  uniform  grain  I 
employ  No.  4.  Transparent  spots  in  the  negative  I  prefer 
to  cover  up  with  white,  which  seems  to  me  to  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  carmine. 

In  order  to  remove  any  retouching  from  a  negative 
which  does  not  appear  sutficiently  good,  I  take  pure  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  rub  over  the  surface  with  a  soft  linen 
rag  just  as  I  described  above  when  applying  the  varnish. 
The  varnish  may  also  be  used  with  safety  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  very  old  plates,  as  by  its  employment  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  the  film  breaking  or  springing,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  old  films  of  varnish  come  to  be  worked 
upon  by  a  sharply  pointed  pencil. 


DEVONSHIRE  BCENERT. 

8iR,~Tbere  is  one  spot  I  ought  to  menHon  before  passing 
on  to  Clovelly,  that  is  well  worth  at  least  three  or  four  nega- 
tives: I  refer  to  Kenwith  Castle,  in  Ahbotsham,  and  now  occu- 
pied by  tlie  worthy  rector  of  that  parish.  This  place  is  about 
two  miles  from  Westward-Ho,  and  has  a  name,  a  character, 
and  a  history;  or,  rather,  it  occupies  just  that  line  between 
myth  and  history.  It  was  occupied  by  Odan,  the  brave  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  who  fought  Hubba,  the  Dane,  and  defeated  htm 
under  the  catttlo  wails,  and  drove  him  into  the  sea.  Our 
postman  poet,  Gapern,  has  embodied  this  pa^  with  a  living 
reality  :— 

**  Tho  Danps  were  beliw  the  castle  wall 
When  Uubba  spoke  to  his  band, — 
*  This  tower  so  strung,  my  true  men  all. 
No  Northman  shall  withstand.* 

Spake  Odun,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,— 
*  Thy  Northmen  may  be  true, 
Bat  before  brave  Odun  yields  his  sword. 
They  have  much  rough  work  to  do.'  *' 

Though  this  place  is  much  modernized,  yet  the  groonds 
around  it,  rising  in  artiflcial  mounds,  indicate  that  the  plae(» 
was  used  for  defensive  purposes. 

Portledge,  Feppercombe,  and  Bucks  will  well  repay  soma 
hours  to  each  place.  The  points  are  easily  reached  from  the 
main  road  to  Olovelly.  The  two  former  have  never  been  do^ ; 
each  has  some  fine  nits  of  rooky  scenery.  The  flrst-naiiied 
place  is  remarkable  for  the  termination  of  the  red  sand  bad 
that  runs  in  a  narrow  strip  throogh  the  whole  of  the  North  o(^ 
Devon.  Peppercombe  has  a  place  known  as  the  *' Castle,"  but 
why  it  is  called  by  that  name  I  am  nnable  to  eay;  bat  that 
object,  with  the  limekilns  and  rocks  in  the  foregroond,  make^ 
a  good  picture.  The  morning,  in  fact  the  early  morning,  wil) 
bo  the  proper  time  to  taka  each  of  those  jOaosa.    TiMMtapota 
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lyiDg  rather  oat  of  the  beaten  track  of  toarista,  have  not  been 
broaght  into  notice  bj  professional  photographers,  because  not 
seen,  however  beantifal,  as  a  rule,  "  will  not  sell/'  consequently 
will  not  pay  for  doing.  Backs  M'lls,  lying  within  sig:bt  of 
Clovelly,  has  only  been  photographed  by  one  professional  pho- 
tographer, and  only  with  partial  snccess,  the  points  from  the 
beach  beio|^  left  untoached.  These  are  well  worth  doing,  and, 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  woald  sell  with  the  other  local 
Tiews.  because  there  is  a  peculiarity  and  quaintness  about  the 
place  that  is  equal  to  Olovelly,  and  it  is  all  its  own. 

Two  miles  further  on  we  come  to  the  "  Hobby  Drive  "  of 
Clovelly.  Everybody  does  the  "  Hobby  Drive,"  and  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  well  be  i  magined.  For  two 
miles  we  pass  under  a  canopy  of  thickly  netted  trees,  through 
which,  ever  and  anon,  peeps  of  sea,  and  the  wooded  landscape. 
When  the  "  Quarter  Deck"  is  reached  a  pause  is  invariably  made, 
for  this  is  the  gn&ndest  part  of  the  drive.  This  also  is  the 
favourite  halting  place  of  the  photographer.  The  eye  rapidly 
passes  down  the  green  and  wooded  slope  to  the  open  patch  of 
deep  emerald  below,  then  to  the  serried  oaks  that  looked  matted, 
as  they  rise  like  terrace  after  terrace  with  the  bend  of  coast  until 
the  eye  rests  on  the  extreme  limit  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
Channel,  and  known  as  Hartlaud  Point.  Clovelly  lies  below  on 
the  g^atest  bend  of  the  bay,  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  from  its  white  cottages  and  the  dense  masses  of 
foliage,  while  shooting  out  from  ito  little  semi-circular  pier  are 
the  red-winged  trawlers ;  and  clear  and  bold  rises  Lundy 
Island,  its  white  lighthouse  glittering  as  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  the 
grey  granite  peaks  of  Rat  Island  wonderfully  distinct.  This 
clearness  of  Lundy  is  known  to  fishermen  as  a  aure  rign  of 
rain.  This  is  the  picture  from  the  Hobby  Drive— this  the 
favourable  moment  for  securing  a  picture.  How  miserable  have 
been  most  of  the  attempts  to  secure  it !  Yet  it  is  a  picture  that 
is  greater  in  demand  than  any  in  the  locality.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  failure  arise  from  things  over  which  the  photographer 
has  no  control,  such  as  the  contrast  between  the  dark  foliage 
and  the  strong  actinic  power  of  the  sea.  But  the  general  fault, 
over  which  they  have  command,  is  the  use  of  short-focus  wide- 
angle  lenses  which  dwarf  the  distance.  I  fell  into  this  error 
myself ;  but  I  saw  a  picture  the  other  day  in  which  this  was 
avoided,  and  there  would  have  been  but  little  to  be  desired  but 
for  the  sea  being  almost  a  patch  of  white.  The  morning  is  the 
best  time  for  taking  this  view.  Pass  on  towards  the  village, 
and  some  four  or  five  negatives  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
securing.  Having  reached  it,  the  first  business  after  supplying 
the  wants  of  inner  man  at  the  New  Inn,  there  being  but 
another  hostelry  there,  will  be  to  take  a  walk  down  the  steep 
and  slippery  street  to  the  little  pebble  built  pier,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  tiers  of  cottages  that  rise  above.  One  is  at  once 
struck  with  their  picturesque  character  and  peculiar  quaint- 
ness, and  how  any  one,  whether  he  be  fisherman  or  not.  could 
be  so  drawn  at  some  remote  period  to  fix  his  dwelling  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  rock  against  which  the  sea  was  ever  beating. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  views  from  the  pier  and  beach  will 
be  better  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  special  viows  I 
will  point  out,  with  the  interest  attached  to  them. — I  remain,  sir, 
yours  respectruUy,  Tiios.  Tkdbake. 

Bideford^  May  l%th. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  RESIDUES. 

Dear  8ir,~As  an  amateur  photographer  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  practical  chemistry,  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  your  article  under  the  above  heading,  and  it  so  completely 
accords  with  my  own  oxperience,  that  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  high  time  the  grievance  should  be  remedied. 

Only  last  week  a  photu^npher  told  mo  that  he  sent  sixteen 
ounces  of  residue  to  a  refiner,  who  sent  him  back  two  and 
a-half  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  its  value;  whereas,  taking 
his  account  of  the  character  uf  the  **  waste,"  I  feel  contideiit 
that  it  contained  at  least  nix  to  eight  ouncnuof  ilie  metal  itnolf. 
This  matter  in  my  opinion  i^  one  c-tpable  of  an  easy  and 
effectual  remedy  ;  but  the  firnt  step  is,  that  photographers  KJiimlil 
be  ablo  to  judge  for  thnmsolveii,  within  moderate  limitii, 
tho  approximato  value  before  sending  it  to  the  refiner.  Thin 
can  be  learnt  literally  without  any  chemical  kuowled^o,  and  I 
propose  (if  you  approve)  in  two  or  three  very  short  articles  to 
give  a  few  data  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  protect 
themselves. 

I  may  say  that  my  object  in  doing  this  is  simply  from  the 


fact  that  as  an  amateur  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  profession. 
I  have  found,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  photographers  are  less 
selfish  than  most  men,  and  in  trying  to  obtain  the  practical 
knowledge  I  required,  I  have  found  them  always  ready,  not 
only  to  impart  the  information  I  have  asked,  but  to  put  me  up 
to  the  little  "  wrinkles  "  and  **  dodges  "  which  are  of  such  great 
practical  value.  If  I  can  in  a  slight  degree  repay  the  obliga- 
tion it  will  give  me  much  pleasure.— I  am.  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.. 

Photo  Chemicus. 

[We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  the  farther  com- 
munication of  our  correspondent. —  ] 


FLEXIBLE  NEGATIVES. 

Dbar  Sir,— In  your  leader  of  yesterday  I  find  a  suggestion 
that  had  also  occurred  to  me — to  use  sensitized  bands. 

Further  on  the  efiisct  of  texture  is  deplored. 

I  have  had  a  "happy  thought."  When  in  the  East,  I  often 
admired  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  translucent  *'  rice  paper,'* 
which  I  think  is  just  what  we  want  tv»  produce  a  flexible  nega- 
tive. It  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  a  very  thin 
sheet  of  white  wax,  such  as  is  used  for  artificial  flower  making, 
but  is  much  stiffer,  and  although  it  would  not  bear  doubling  up, 
it  might  be  rolled.  Further,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  article  in  quantitv  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

I  had  not,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  been  bitten  by  photography, 
or  should  probably  have  tried  the  question  on  the  spot.  I 
have  none  of  the  paper  by  me,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  should 
possess  specimens  of  the  pretty  Chinese  raised  pictures  done 
on  this  paper,  and  be  willing  to  sacriflco  a  curio  to  the  art,  I 
hope  they  will  acquaint  me  with  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time  I  shall  endeavour  to  hunt  up  a  sheet  or 
two  and  try  for  myself.  I  scarcely  doubt  success,  and  will 
certainly  communicate  the  result  through  your  columns. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  li^.  T.  Rolls. 

Alma  Cottage^  LympHone,  Devon  ^  May  13. 


|Pr0ceeMii0S  0f  ^atMm. 


South  Lokdok  Photooraphic  Society. 

Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Friday,  May  14,  in  the  rooms  of,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meetings  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawter  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  carbon  printing  from  its  origin,  and  very  clearly 
stating  the  improvements  made  by  each  inventor  and  discoverer 
who  bad  given  attention  to  the  process,  from  Mungo  Pouton, 
Becquerel,  Poitevin,  Blair,  Abbe  Laborde,  Swan,  Johnson,  to  tho 
latest  improvements  in  double  transfer  invented  by  himself, 
consisting  of  a  moist  adhesive  flexible  support  to  the  carbon  tissue 
which,  when  dry,  allowed  the  picture  to  be  peeled  off.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process  by  Mr.  Sawyer  was  then  given. 

The  President,  in  passint^  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  most 
particularly  pleased  with  the  hislory  of  carbon  printing  which 
Mr.  Sawyer  had  so  graphically  described,  and  asked  whether  the 
process  was  applicable  to  large  works,  such  as  copies  of  oil 
paintings,  &c. 

Mr.  Sawter  said  that  for  very  large  prints  there  was  no  other 
way  than  the  flexible  support,  and  that  it  was  being  used  for 
works  40in.  by  S6in.  Replying  to  a  question  by  a  member,  Mr. 
Sawyer  then  made  some  practical  remarks  respecting  the  printing 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  actinomet^r,  and  threw  out  a 
hope  that  some  day  it  might  be  possible  to  see  the  printing. 

An  interesting  conversation  ensued,  during  which  it  was  stated 
that  any  amount  of  brilliancy  could  be  given  to  a  carbon  print  by 
hot  rolhng. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  Archer*s  Formula," 
and  then  put  a  question  to  the  members,  enquiring  why  chlorate 
of  silver  (as  mentioned  by  Archer  for  the  exciting  bath)  was  not 
experimented  with  now  ? 

Another  interesting  and  practical  conversation  then  took  place. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  often  useful  to  look  back  to  old 
formula,  and  thought,  by  careful  reading  of  old  original  ideas,  a 
large  amount  of  information  might  be  gained. 
)     After  a  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  adjoumsd. 
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9^slk  ill  tJ/t  ^tttl^to. 


Spirit"  PHOTOoa4pny.— The  sa'vjeot  of  "»pirit"  photo- 
raphs  has  ag-iin  been  esuitia}^^  attentiou  in  the  Uniled  SUton. 
and  was  recently  diBcasted  at  the  Photo«<raphic  Section  of  the 
Amnrican  Inntitate,  some  of  the  menibera  affirmed  that  they 
had  seen  '*  spirit  "  photographs  prodaced  under  test  conditions 
where  every  ctire  was  t>iken  to  preclude  the  poi>aibiiity  of  impos- 
ture, the  portraits  being  easily  recognized  as  those  of  persons 
no  longi'jr  living  in  the  flesh. 

Powdered  (^lass. — (ilass  may  be  powdered  to  render  it 
snitiihle  for  glass  paper,  for  Altering  varuisheD,  &c.,  by  heating; 
it  red  hot  and  then  suddenly  plunging  it  in  water. — Scientific 
American.  > 

Leap  and  Flower  iHPBsasioirs.— Take  a  small  quantity  of 
printer's  ink  tbiuly  put  it  on  glas4,  or  on  the  HI  of  a  blacking 
box,  as  I  did.  evenly  distributed.  The  end  of  the  index  finger 
will  serve,  as  the  printer's  ball,  to  cover  one  si«le  of  the  leaf 
uniformly;  then  lay  it  to  the  exact  pi  iC'^  where  you  wish  the 
print  to  be ;  Uy  over  it  a  pieoe  of  thin  soft  paper  la^^e  enough 
to  cover  it ;  then,  without  moving  the  le:if,  prens  all  parts  cf 
it  with  the  end  (»f  the  thumb  firmly,  an<l  you  will  h>tve  a  perfect 
impression  that  no  engraver  can  excel ;  an  t,  by  adjusting  the 
leave <  at  the  proper  points,  accurate  prints  can  be  taken,  and, 
aided  with  the  brush  or  pen,  the  stem  and  whole  pUnt  otin  be 
shown.  I  have  excellent  specimens  of  impressions  of  barks  of 
treeSf  made  b-  slioinx  the  liarl ;  and.  with  a  little  care,  the 
stems  can  alrto  ba  taken,  as  whII  us  tl<»wers.  I  huve  m'tny 
such;  andf  when  coloured  with  tho  aniline  coloupd,  they  are 
like  coloured  engravings. — Ibid. 


C.  T.  Eoj.i4.~Botacio  acid  was  doubtless  meant.  "We  have  not 
tried  it ;  but  we  thi  ik  you  are  in  error  in  Nuppo^iing  that  b«fraoic 
acid  wonlii  precipitate'  the  silver,  unleMi  indodd,  the  silver  solution 
WO'S  alkaline. 

A.  MoS.— M my  thanks.    Yon  will  see,  however,  that  the  informs- 

tiun  wii*  given  in  oar  last. 
S.  H  AsHLST  Oakbs. — Many  thanks  for  your  o  mrteous  tnforma- 

tton,  whieh  is,  however,  very  sad. 
J.  Btrnb.— Thanks  for  further  hints.    We  shall  again  call  aitention 

to  the  matter  shjrtly. 
Albbrt  Schrbibbr. — If  we  hear  of  anything  likely  to  be  of  use  to 

ynu,  we  will  write. 
Captaix  TuRToar.— Th'inks.     We  will  with  pleasure  add  your 

name  to  the  subscription  list.    We  shall  look  with  interest  fur  the 

experiences  you  raeniion. 
W.  A.  C.  A.   wixhes  to  thank  those  of  our  correspondents  who 

havo  gives  him  inform>itton  m  relation  to  the  scenery  of  photo> 

graphto  interest  in  Devonshire. 

D.  DB  Lauohb.— Thanbi.    The  matter  shall  receive  attention  in 
due  rime. 

J.  McCr. — The  advertisement,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  hnajide,  but 

inquiries  will  be  m  ide  as  lo  correctness  of  address. 
Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


ICETEOROLOG^IOAI.    REPORT   FOR  APRIL. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEXar  WAT30X. 

Observatiofu  taken  at  ^B'ay^tones^  near  Whitehaven^ 
36  feet  above  eta  level. 


%a   ftaaesponftrnts 


Phk«*xu»»k. 


TsXPKitATUKK 


«0 
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Apex. — The  black  spots  on  the  negative  are  clearly  due  to  pirtic^es 
oif  f  ireign  mniter ;  that  it*,  they  are  due  rather  to  mechanic  tl  th>in 
to  chemical  impurity.  At  firMt  sight  thev  appear  to  ariM  from 
turbi  ity  or  flottin)?  panicles  in  the  ciillodion;  but  on  olost-r 
cxaniiuaiion  we  are  indmed  to  think  they  are  <iUH  to  particlefl  of 
dust,  or  of  the  material  u<ted  in  cleming  the  plates,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  roUi(h  ed^Ctf  of  the  plate,  tdken  up  bvthe  collodion, 
and  floated  on  the  U'face.  Thev  manifC'ttly  follow  the  fl  iwof  the 
coUodijn.  The  fine  textural  1  ncH  to  which  you  refer  are  due  to 
tho  odltid'on,  which  >ie1dri  a  film  containing  a  delicately  leticu- 
lated  tilm.  It  nisy  be  due  t/j  the  u<e,  in  rhe  collodi  n.  of  Npirits 
iufiutiiciently  highly  rectified,  or  t(»  a  pyroxyline  mide  at  fciio  low 
H  teuiperature.  If  you  al  ow  the  film  to  set  M'ell  before  imuieriiing 
in  the  nilvcr  bath  it  iii  «y  improve  matters  .i  little. 

G.  B.  CuoMFTON.  —The  Art  Uni<m  whs  drawn,  and  tho  winning 
nuiulHMB  silvertiMw]  mime  week^  ngo. 

A  Youxo  Photographer.— It  i"  never  very  ea*y  to  getare»dly 
fin-  c«»py  of  a  puper  prmt;  but  the  prop'-rplan  is  tot  k**  h  ne^^ative 
ot'  it  in  the  camertt.  A  prut  may  bo  copied  by  printing  from  it 
in  thn  presMure  frame  first  a  nej^arire,  and  then  fn»m  ihit  negntivo 
U'Mither  print;  but  a  conxidiTablo  degree  of  coar^cnoi*s  and 
ex  i^g  TaUon  is  produced  by  th  s  method.  The  t^^t  pl>m  is  to  roll 
tlio  piint  well,  so  as  ti  m  cure  a  V(*ry  i;ood  surfaen;  then  place  it 
in  a  li/ht  wher^  it  is  equtUy  illuniinat«4d  from  all  directions,  ard 
tiikc  a  ncp:ative  of  it,  an  t  ho  on,  pr<>ceod  in  tm  regular  way. 

J.  D.  L. — Thos^  you  mark  B  are  in  some  r^ftpectH  Kimilar  to  thone 
marked  A  b  it  not  in  bny  respect  6iipi>rior.  2.  Equal  par^s  of 
ether  aod  4c»hol  may  bo  used  for  thinning  the  collodion.  The 
ether  shoiii  i  be,  as  nearly  as  you  can  po<8ibly  get  it,  anhydrous, 
undthealcohol  .•h*ul<i  not  (e  Iciiit  hin60  iver  proof;  itwonld  be 
better  for  beinjr  more  bitfhlv  rectified  ^till,  s:iy  64  o  p  — ^thit  is, 
*i>22l  "peciflo  gravity.  3.  Varnishing  wrh  a  solution  of  india- 
rubber  will  doubtless  answer.  Chlor«»form  is  expensive,  and 
biMuIphate  of  carbon  oflfcnsive.  ^  good  plan  to  mtk^  ^uch  a 
vtirnish  oonnist.**  in  shredding  the  india-rubber  flnely,  then  addins^ 
chloroform  enough  to  soften  it  into  a  paste.  In  thid  sta^e  bens  le 
vriU  dJMfolve  it,  and  co»t  leits  than  the  one,  and  smell  less  oifen- 
sivcly  th  tn  the  other  of  the  solvents  you  name. 

NoRriiUMBBRLA^D. — The  original  nogitive  from  which  j'our 
enlargeil  paper  negative  has  been  obtained  is  manifestly  a  some- 
what hard  one,  and  the  effect  of  coarseness  is  very  ranch  due  to 
th^s  fact.  The  special  sample  of  albumenized  paper  uned  for  the 
eidar^^ed  negative  is  also  somewhat  coarse  in  texture,  and  thin  adds 
to  th )  Isok  of  delioacy  in  the  final  result.    A  piece  of  plain  p  iper 
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BEKABK8. 


Vmt,  but  doudy. 

Fair,  but  oluuily. 

Kait^  a.m.  and  p.m. 

(lain  this  momtug. 

jiLuirer*  a.m.  aai  p.m. 

JuaayUuriiiK  tae  day.    8trong 

wiad,  with  rain.  9  p.m. 
Fair  and  sunny.    Aurura  10  p.m. 
(^  lir,  bttt  uluudy.    Windy. 
Fair,  bat  oluu'ljr.    Windy, 
t'air  aud  «uany.   Windy. 
Fair  aud  suany.    Tery  floe. 
Pair  and  suauy.    Very  fine. 
Fair  aud  suany.    Very  fine. 
Fair  and  sunny,    'iiasy. 
Fair  and  »unuy.    Ha^y. 
Fair  and  sunny. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fui'  and  sunny. 
Fair  and  nunny. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair  and  suuny. 
Fai.*  and  sunny. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Fair,  generally  suuny. 
Fair  aud  sunuv. 
Oloomy  all  dav.     Bain  com- 

mbnoed  at  6  20  p.m. 
A  little  rain  this  morning. 
Fair,  but  gloomy.     Fog    this 

evening. 
Rain  thi«  morning, 
f'air  and  funny. 


tummarjf. 

Mornings.  Noons.  Kights. 

Sfaxtmum  temperature  observed     

.«    66»  ...    63»      ...  61» 

Mitiimuiu           ditto              • 

...    40     ...    44        ...  38 

Mean                 ditto              

-.    47-4 ...    62+    ...  46 

Mean  of  whole    •»       - ...     48'1* 

Fstr  days  during  the  month      33 

Days  on  which  mors  or  less  rain  fell —       •-      1 

Fair  days,  sunny m.       ...    16 

Fair  days,  gloomy 7 

NoTR«.— During  the  month,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  we 
havo  had  very  fair  weather ;  oat  of  33  f  iir  days  16  having  been  bright,  and 


of  very  fine  rexturn  would  probably  snswerbe-t;  but  it  is  ixX.ible    ^'"T'*!'/,."*'  h?ht  ha*  been  very  active.    It  will  be  nwrembered  that 

'-  .    .     r- .  J  —    '.  .'  r"^  V"*"     Annl.  1874.  was  v«r»  w&nn    AnnindorAhlv  v 


tiiat  a  carbon  print  nii|;ht  alto  answer.  2.  The  lens  in  question 
irt  pretty  good — indeed,  as  good  as  most  siuifle  lenses— tor  pure 
l.ind.Hoape  work.  Almost  any  carefully  mann  actured  single  lens 
answers  well  for  ordinary  landscape  wotk.  The  refiner  wKoiu  you 
name  was,  we  believe,  the  one  referred  to  as  giving  a  satisfactory 
prioe. 


April,  1874,  was  very  warm,  considerably  warmer  than  April,  1875,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  my  tablfs  in  your  impression  of  Iirfa^  6th,  1874,  with 
tho  prenent.  The  rain  during  the  month  amounted  to  I  '11  inch,  and  cvapo- 
ratiun  to  2  34  inches.  Tue  first  appsaranoe  of  swaUows^which  ceneimUy 
visit  here  v<>ry  early— was  on  the  12th.  and  the  oookoo  was  first  nsMrd  on 
the  21  St.  Tho  weataer  up  to  to-day  is  fine,  but  hasy .  Bain  is  much  wanted 
CO  promote  vegetation. 
.    ilr«f  jIomss,  aeor  Whitetkmem,  Mem  trd. 


I 


Mat  28,  IBIS.} 
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^t  i&0l0flraff&k  i^ifea,  M^u  28, 1876. 


PHOTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

GiNX*s  Baby— Salicylic  Acid— The  Vienna  Exhibition — 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Ginx's  Baby, — Few  photographs  have  acqatred  sach  fame 
as  Mr.  Rejlander^s  *^  Ginx's  Baby/*  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  every  photographic  dealer,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  studies  produced  by  that 
master  photographer,  of  a  profitable  nature.    Mr.  Draper, 
an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Rejiander,  and  well  known  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Savage  Club,  in  writing  about  copy- 
right the  other  day  in  the  Pictorial  World,  tells  Us  some- 
thing about  this  popular  little  picture.     Mr.  Rejiander 
one  day  had  an  infant  for  a.  sitter,  and  before  he  could 
obtaiu  a  presentable  likeness,  suddenly  caught  the  child  in 
a  fit  of  passion.    The  image  thus  produced,  he  enlarged, 
touched  with  chalk,  and  again  reproduced.    After  he  had 
taken  all  this  trouble  to  secure  a  good  artistic  picture, 
somebody  came  forward  alleging  that  he  was  the  grand- 
father oi  the  original  subject,  and  claimed,  not  only  copy- 
right, but  actuafiy  an  account  and  payment  of  all  profits 
miade  by  the  sale.    Nay,  more,  he  even  issued  a  writ  to 
Enforce  his  claim,  although  he  did  not,  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Rejiander,  continue  the  proceedings.    Thus  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  picture,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
that  ever  brought  its  producer  a  slice  of  luck,  was  well- 
nigh  bemg  lost  in  law  expenses.    We  believe  that  seven 
or  eight  thousand  of  this  little  picture  were  disposed  of, 
and  although  but  a  tithe  of  the  profits  only  reverted  to 
the  photographer  himself,  these  amounted  to  a  substantial 
sum.    When  first  sent  in  for  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  East, 
the  picture  was  called  *^  Mental  Distress,"  or  something  of 
the   kind,  but  the  Secretary,  in  cataloguing,  re-chris- 
tened it  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  gave  to  it  the  title 
of  Mr.  Jenkin's  popular  little  book.    The  change  did  not, 
howeverf  please  the  artist,  and  he  demanded  that  the 
original  title  might  be  sustituted  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
catalogue ;  but  his  request  was  of  little  avail,  for  despite 
all  he  could  say,   *^ Ginx's  Baby''  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  it  was  already  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to 
change  the  name. 

SaHcylib  Acid, — Siilicylio  acid,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
recently  suggested  in  photography,  is  a  good  preserving  [  the  people, 
medium  for  many  things,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found 
useful  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  some 
of  the  liquids  and  solutions  used  by  photographers. 
Further  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  this  body  upon  the  chemicals  and  compounds 
employed  in  photography,  but  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  in 
most  cases  in  lieu  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  difiioult  to  dissolve 
in  cold  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  as  also 


extent  of  a  high  character,  make  a  most  favourable 
impression  upon  the  visitor,  the  lighting,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  being  very  satisfactory.  The^best  pictures  in 
the  exhibition,  according  to  the  Photograpkische  Notizen,  are 
some  magnificent  prints  of  large  size,  taken  by  the  Court 
Photographer,  Victor  Angerer  ;  Fritz  Luokhardt's  stereo- 
scopic studies,  which  it  will  be  remembered  attracted  much 
attention  in  our  own  exhibition  two  years  ago  in  Pall 
Mall  East ;  some  portraits,  large  size,  of  Vienna  celebrities 
taken  by  J.  Gertioger;  some  excellent  transparencies  of 
microscopic  subjects  prepared  by  Caarl  Haack,  of  a  class 
therefore,  such  as  have  as  yet  b^en  little  included  in  exhibi- 
tions in  this  country ;  studies  of  animaJs  by  L.  Schodisch ; 
interiors  by  Riickwardt  of  Berlin,  Lichtdruck  prints  by 
Rommler  and  Jonas  of  Dresden,  phototypes  of  L.  G. 
Zamarski  of  Vienna,  a  collection  of  Aubeldrnck  prints 
by  Aubel  and  Kaiser  of  Cologne,  &c.  Great  Britain  is 
represented  by  Brownrigg  of  Dublin,  Hedges  of  Lytham, 
and  H.  P.  Robinson  of  Tun  bridge  Wells ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  pictures  exhibited  are  those  that  won  the  **  Good 
Taste  "  medal,  Vienna  1873,  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Vienna  Society. 

Lord  Lindsay. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Lord 
Lindsay  is  again  comparatively  restored  to  health  after  his 
expedition  to  the  Mauritius.  The  press  of  work  and 
excitement  connected  with  the  observations  of  the  transit 
of  Venus,  together  with  the  unhealthy  climate  of.  the 
island,  combined  to  throw  his  lordship  into  a  violent  fever, 
and  for  some  months  his  health  has  been  such  as  to  give 
cause  for  much  anxiety  among  his  friends.  A  return  to 
England  was  not  permitted  for  some  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  a  prolonged  residence  in  Italv  bein^ 
insisted  upon  by  medical  men.  We  are  glad  to  hear, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Lindsay  has  returned  so*  far  to  his 
previous  state, of  health  as  to  take  part  in  a  fdte  prepared 
in  honour  of  his  return  by  the  Conservative  working  men 
of  Wigan,  which  town  Lord  Lindsay  has  represented  in 
Parliament  since  the  last  election.  We  are  informed  that 
many  thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets  to  welcome 
him  back  after  his  tedious,  though  successful,  journey  to 
view  the  transit  of  Venus,  "^hile  bands  of  music  paraded, 
and  the  church  bells  were  set  going.  The  horses  were 
unyoked  from  his  lordship's  carriage,  and  this  was  drawn 
through  the  .town  to  Haigh  Hall,  the  residence  of  his 
father,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  amid  the  cheers  of 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAT. 

Chapter  V. — Collodion. 

Although  so  many  samples  of  commercial  collodion  are 

very  •  excellent,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  large  quantities 

in  both  alcbhol  and  ether.    It  has  far  more  antiseptic  I  °*^®  ^P  *^  ^^^  *"^®»  ^^  ^^'^  reliable  and  even  quality 
action  than  carbolic  acid,  and  has  neither  the  disagreeable  I  than  the  operator  can  make  up  for  himseU,  I  think  it 


taste  nor  smell  ol  the  latter.  It  lends  itself,  therefore, 
readily  to  medicinal  purposes,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
useful  for  preserving  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetable  matter  ol 
various  kinds,  such  as  are  prone  to  become  mildewed  or 
rancid.  Salicylic  add  has  been  known  for  some  time  past 
by  chemists,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  Dr.  Kolbe,  of 
lieipsic,  has  shown  how  it  can  be  made  artificially  in  large 
quantities  and  ab  a  moderate  cost.  We  should  think  that 
in  most  cases  it  might  be  employed  lor  preserving  solutions 
of  gelatine,  dlbumen,  starch,  &e.,  sweet  and  gocxl ;  but  we 
repeat,  photographers  will  have  to  study  its  action 
more  elosely  before  it  can  be  universally  employed  in 
manipulatkMi. 

Ike  Vienna  Exkibition, — ^The  opening  of  the  Austrian 
Photographie  Exhibition  has  taken  place  at  Vienna,  and 
we  hanre  news  thari  the  collection  is  considered  a  satisfactory 
one.^  The  nddbilion  is  bdd  in  the  Imperial  Museum 
lor  Seteoe  tmd  ladiiateyf  ud  the  ptcturgt,  ta  a  laige 


certainly  not  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to  learn  how  to  make 
it  for  himself.  Should  I  even  advise  the  student  to  pro- 
cure for  his  early  use  a  good  sample  of  commercial  collo- 
dion, 1  should  yet  think  he  ought  to  know  of  what  it  is 
composed,  and  the  nature  and  properties  ol  these  several 
ingredients. 

Collodion  is  made  by  dissolving  pyroxyline  or  gun- cotton 
in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Pyroxyline  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  with  regard  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  many  sainples  contain  a  percentage  of  alcohol ; 
in  these  pyroxyline  is  sparingly  soluble,  but  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  of  almost  any  proportion,  it  dissolves  quite  readOy. 
A  mixture  ol  about  equal  parts  is  generally  adopted  in 
making  collodion  for  ordinary  use.  Certain  iodides  and 
bromides  are  added  to  excite  or  sensitize  the  eollodicm,  the 
iodides  and  bromides  ol  ammonium,  cftdinium,  and  potas- 
sium being  those  most  generally  used — all,  except  potas- 
.siurn,  being  reatfily  soluble  in  collodion.    ColloCDon  may 
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be  ''  iodised  *'  at  the  time  it  is  made — that  ia,  sensitized  bj 
the  addition  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  according  to  the 
formula  by  which  you  are  making  it— or  it  may  bo  kept 
**  plain/'  to  be  iodized  as  yoa  may  require  it. 

Plain  CoUodion  is  made  by  adding  ten  or  twelve*  grains 
of  pyroxyline  to  eyery  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  when  it  is 
well  soaked,  adding  an  equal  amount  of  ether.  The 
cotton  may  not  entirely  dissolve,  nor  is  this  an  evidence 
of  a  bad  sample  of  cotton.  When  the  collodion  is  settled 
perfectly  clear  it  should  be  filtered  through  filtering- 
paper  or  cotton  (it  being  advisable  to  cover  the  filter  with 
a  plate  of  glass  to  prevent  evaporation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible), and  preserved  in  a  cool  place. 

7ne  Iodides  and  Bromides  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion  have  various  effects  on  it — ^those  of  an  acid 
reaction,  such  as  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium, 
having  the  tendency  to  thicken  and  glutenize  the  col- 
lodion, tending  to  retard  its  setting  on  the  plate,  but 
giving  a  depth  and  richness  to  the  negative ;  while  the 
alkaline  iodides  and  bromides,  as  those  of  ammonium  and 
potassium,,  have  rather  opposite  effects.  They  tend  to 
render  the  collodion,  in  time,  more  liquid,  and,  liberating 
free  iodine,  give  the  collodion  a  red  colour,  and  destroy  its 
sensitiveness ;  they,  however,  give  the  re(juired  intensity 
quickly,  and  cause  the  collodion  to  set  rapidly. 

TflE  Sensitized  Collodion 

requires  care,  cleanliness,  and  some  little  intelligence  in  its 
preparation,  together  with  the  proper  purity  of  the 
chemicals  used.  The  reader,  if  he  has  studied  photo- 
graphic literature  to  any  extent,  will  have  noticed  that 
almost  all  writers  differ  in  the  proportions  used  in  portrait 
collodion; and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  iodides  and  bromides 
used ;  but  a  great  number,  if  not  a  majority,  seem  to  agree 
that  a  proportion  of  three  grains  of  the  bromides  and  five 
of  the  iodides  to  the  ounce  of  collodion  gives  the  best 
results.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  giving  anything  new  in  the 
formula  I  subjoin,  though  I  have  a  lurking  fear  that  I 
shall  be  looked  down  upon  that  I  do  not  produce  some- 
thing more  startling.  To  disarm  criticism  on  this  point 
in  some  measure,  I  may  say  that  it  is  rather  my  intention 
to  endeavour  to  be  of  use  to  the  reader  by  furnishing  him 
plain  and  reliable  instruction,  than  to  give  him  difficult 
and  doubtful  problems  to  Bolve : — 

Alcohol  and  ether 5  ounces  each 

Cotton  6  grains- to  the  ounce  of  alcohol  and  ether 

Iodide  of  ammonium        25  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium 25 

Bromide  of  ammonium 16 

firomidu  of  cadmium       16 

Grind  these  in  a  mortar,  adding  the  alcohol,  and  as  they  ar® 
dissolved  pour  the  liquid  into  a  bottle  of  sufficient  size  fo^ 
the  whole.  There  should  be  no  residue,  if  it  has  been 
properly  done.  The  above  are  all  readUy  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  where  bromide  of  potassium  is 
substituted  for  ammonium,  the  operation  of  dissolving  it  is 
more  difficult,  potassinm  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  ether  ;*  but  by  uniting  it  with 
iodide  of  cadmium  the  difficulty  is  at  once  overcome. 
Grind  the  potassium  fine  in  a  dry  state,  and  add  to  it, 
gradually,  the  iodide  of  cadmium  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated ;  now  moisten  with  alcohol  until,  evaporating, 
it  leaves  behind  a  snow-white  paste.  Continue  to  add 
alcohol,  and  grind,  pouring  off,  after  each  addition,  into  the 
bottle  onto  all  is  dissolved.  When  all  the  iodides  and 
bromides  4re  dissolved,  the  ether  must  be  added  a 
litUe  at  a  time,  the  mixture  being  agitated  before  each 
addition  of  ether.  When  you  have  added  all  the  ether, 
filter  this  mixture  through  filtering  paper,  through  which 
it  should  run  pure  and  clear.  You  can  now  add  the 
cotton,  tearing  it  up  into  little  tofts.  A  little  shaking  will 
aid  in  the  dissolution  of  the  cotton.     There  may  be  a 

•  TlM  quMtitT  ▼«7  mtto^  dcp«i4i  on  tba  MmpU  oMd,  and  no  itrict 
rmtooaaU  laid  down. 


trifling  sediment  of  cotton,  but  this  does  not  greatly 
matter.  When  this  has  settled  perfectly  dear,  as  it  should 
in  a  dav  or  two,  it  will  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  some 
old  collodion  of  the  same  formula,  and  will  continue  to 
ihiprove  with  age. 

When  this  collodion  is  poured  on  the  plate,  it  should 
flow  perfectly  smooth,  and  be  quite  transparent.  The 
plate  being  well  dusted,  and  carefully  guarded  from  dust 
which  may  (but  shouldn^t)  be  flying,  the  film  should  be 
soft,  and  free  from  ridges  or  lumps;  but  as  the  ether 
evaporates,  leaving  the  alcohol  in  excess,  the  collodion  will 
show  signs  of  glutinizing,  setting  on  the  plate  in  lumps 
and  ridges.  The  remedy  is  to  add  ether  in  the  manner 
already  described,  untu  these  ridges  cease  to  appear. 
.  Filter  after  the  addition  of  ether  in  all  cases. 

The  collodion,  when  first  made,  should  be  of  a  lemon 
colour ;  a  dark  red  denotes  too  great  acidity,  and  this  may 
be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  half  a  grain  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda ;  but  it  were  preferable,  when  it  is  too 
acid,  to  reject  it,  and  seek  purer  chemicals. 

In  flowing  a  glass  plate  with  collodion,  the  residue 
should  be  poured  into  a  bottle  kept  for  the  purpose — noi 
bach  into  that  from  w?Uch  it  uxu  poured.  All  bottles  holding  . 
collodion  should  be  kept  well  stoppered  to  prevent 
evaporation.  To  flow  a  plate,  stopper  the  bottle,  and  take 
another  to  receive  the  surplus  collodion  from  the  plate ; 
and  that,  without  agitating  the  plate  in  hand,  the  young 
student  will  find  is  no  easy  matter,  but  he  ^ih  manage  it 
with  practice.  Do  not  get  into  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  it 
at  first. 


THE  PBA.GTIGAL  PBCKTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXVI. 

FuuBuro  TBS  Prists. 

Wbkh  the  prints  are  mounted,  all  spots  ara  to  be  tooched 
out,  and  the  high -lights  in  the  eye«,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed 
in,  as  will  be  prenently  shown.  It  itf  not  at  all  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  cardu  are  d^  to  do  this,  bat,  on  the  oontranr, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  touch  the  spots  oat  while  the  caw 
are  damp,  so  that  if  an  ordinary  roller  is  nsed  the  prints 
can  be  rolled  while  a  little  damp,  and  a  better  polish  is 
thus  sidcured. 

When  the  beginner  commences  this  work  on  the  prints, 
he  will  then,  if  not  before,  see  the  importance  of  thoroagbly 
dusting  the  negatives  while  printing,  as  the  neglect  of  it 
will  here  occasion  him  considerable  trouble,  as  well  as  tt«Q 
final  result  not  being  so  nice  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
such  places  to  be  touched  out. 

For  this  reason  I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  beginner 
was  served  as  I  was  when  I  commenced  to  print  it  would  be 
a  good  thing :  it  was  to  aisist  at  printing  on  one  day  and 
the  next  to  asaist  at  the  teaching  of  the  prints,  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight  or  so :  and  thus  he  would  learn  how  mach 
troable  was  sared  by  a  little  care  being  taken  in  the  firat 
place,  and  a  valuable  trait  towards  making  a  good  printer 
would  be  early  -acqaired.  But  even  if  the  greatest  pains 
were  to  be  taken  in  the  dusting  of  the  itegativos,  (here  are 
instances  in  which  it  woald  not  pravent  some  places  from 
printing — said  places  being  in  the  film  that  is  on  the  glass, 
occasioned  in  some  of  its  manipulations,  soch  as  the 
varnishing,  or  by  some  defect  in  the  glass  itselfy  either 
scratches,  l>nbbles,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

It  is  on  aocoont  of  the  unnecessary  troable  oooasioned  in 
the  touching  out  of  these  spots  that  I  have,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  racommended  not  to  *'  toooh  out  holes  *^  in  the  film 
any  larger  than  what  is  necessary,  and  also  where  there  are 
scratches,  whether  large  or  small,  to  print  the]  negative 
either  under  one  or  two  ground  glasies,  and  •?•&  sometimes 
a  tissue-paper,  so  that  such  plasM  will  not  show  any  mora 
in  the  resulting  print  than  what  is  rsally  neeessify. 

A  good  printer  will  aisist  thoM  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  the 
mountiog  and  finishing  of  tho  prints  as  muoh  as  Is  in  his 
power,  as  well  as  the  positioo  artast,  opentor,  or  oheasioal 
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manipitlator  tries  to  aasist  him  (the  printer).  A  very  noted 
New  York  photographer  onoe  said  to  me  :  •'  In  my  gallery, 
the  object  of  those  in  each  department  is  to  assist  each  other 
as  much  as  lies  in  their  power,  by  doing  their  work  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  person  or  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  do  the  next  in  routine  to  oover  up  their  defects ; 
for  there  is  always  enough  of  their  own  work  to  do,  without 
doing'  any  more  of  another's  than  what  is  al)solutely 
necessary." 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  lady 
in  touching  out  the  absolutely  necessary  spots  on  the  prints, 
as  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  touch  out  can  tell  for  a 
certainly,  it  being  likened  unto  the  work  of  a  negative- 
toucher,  both  of  them  being  mora  or  less  severe  on  the  eyes. 

Any  good  brush,  of  a  suitable  siae  and  with  a  good  point, 
will  answer  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mixing  of  the  colours, 
which  should  be  done  every  day,  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  obtaining  the  same  tint  as  the  tone  of  the  print 
indicates  to  you,  so  that  the  touched- out  places  will  have 
the  same  apptiaranoe  as  the  rest  of  the  print.  Water  colours 
are  used,  India-ink,  yellow  and  red  colours  predominating 
in  the  mixing,  according  to  the  tone  you  desire,  which  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  tint. 

In  applying  the  colour  to  the  prints  as  it  is  now,  they 
will  dry  dull,  and  when  looked  at  obliquely  these  dull  spots 
will  show  badly  on  account  of  there  being  a  glaae  to  the 
print  everywhere  except  where  this  colour  is  applied.  To 
obviate  this,  a  liquid  solution  of  gum-arabic  ^made  by 
dissolving  the  gum  in  as  little  water  as  possible)  is  mixed 
with  the  colours  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  a  good  gloss 
to  the  prints  when  they  are  touched. 

More  often,  instead  of  dissolving  gum-arabic  as  described 
above,  a  lump  of  the  pure  gum  is  wetted  with  the  tongue 
and  rubbed  tniough  and  through  the  mixed  colour,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Tump  is  stuck  to  the  palette  upon  which 
the  colour  is  to  be  mixed.  In  touching  out,  in  case  the 
colour  after  a  while  shows  no  signs  of  the  arabio,  then  first 
rub  the  wet  point  of  the  brush  on  the  lump  of  arabic,  and 
then  take  up  some  of  the  colour  and  proceed  to  touch  out 
the  spota'as  before.  The  use  of  the  arabic  makes  the  colour 
a  trine  more  difficult  to  take  to  the  prints,  but  after  awhile 
yon  will  not  notice  it.  A  glass  of  clean  water  should  be 
near  at  hand  for  yon  to  wet  your  brush  in  Si^d  to  cleanse  it 
when  necessary.  The  beginner  in  touching  out  with  the 
brush  and  colour  should  be  careful  and  not  touch  too  heavy 
as  well  as  too  light,  and  never  leave  a  spot  unless  the  colour 
applied  gives  the  same  dark  tint  as  the  surrounding  places, 
and  he  should  not  touch  out  a  larger  spot  than  what  the  spot 
really  is.  A  little  experience  Will  tell  him  what  is  to  be 
touched  out,  and  what  is  not. 

All  dirt  spots  (i.e.,  light  spots  on  the  prints  which  are 
usufilly  caused  by  dirt  iidhering  to  the  varnish  of  the  nega- 
tive) should  be  touched  out  wherever  they  occur.  The  most 
noticeable  places  are  in  the  draperies,  face,  background,  &d. 
The  unevenness,  if  there  is  any,  of  the  retouching 
should  also  be  attended  to— i.e.,  those  parts  on  some  parts  of 
the  face  which  are  lighter  than  the  surrounding  parts,  caused 
by  the  pencil  of  the  retoucher  taking  too  heavily. 

I  mentioned  above  about  placing  the  high-lights  in  the 
eyes,  and  as  the  beginner  may  not  know  what  I  mean  by  it 
I  will  hero  explain.  In  many  prints  the  eyes,  owing  either 
to  the  careleasnesB  or  ignorance  of  the  operator,  have  no 
high-lights  in  them,  and  when  such  is  the  case  they  should 
be  placed  in  each  eye,  at  the  pr6per  place,  by  the  brush, 
upon  which  a  little  white  paint  (water  colour^  is  dissolved. 
Tne  greatest  experience  is  required  to  do  this  as  it  should 
be  done,  and  the  apprentice  should  pever  attempt  it  on  his 
own  lesponsibilty  until  he  has  been  thoroughly  taught  how 
and  where  they  should  be  placed.  In  many  cases  the  high- 
lights should  in  a  measure  be  touched  out,  and  all  other 
reflected  lights  should  be  removed. 

A  common  lead  pencil  of  a  medium  grade  of  hardness  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  modelling  the  face,  as  well  as  touch- 
ing out  the  slignt  spots  that  are  in  the.faoe,  draperies,  &c., 


whether  occasioned  by  the  retoucher  in  touching  the  nega? 
tive,  or  by.  the  printer  in  printing  them.  The  Siberian 
Graphite,  No.  2,  H.  B.  pencil,  I  have  used  with  very  good 
results.  A  good,  not  too  sharp,  point  is  made,  and  a  slight 
touch  of  it  will  very  neatly  touch  out  the  thin  and  long  dirt 
spots,  and  in  modelling,  both  in  the  lights  and  shades,  it  is 
capital  There  will  not  be  enough  dinerenoe  in  the  tone  of 
the  pencil-mark  and  the  colour  of  the  prints  to  cause  any 
attention  from  this  source,  unless  the  places  are  larger  thai^ 
the  hea  1  of  a  tolerably  large  common  pin.  The  pencil  very 
often  reaches  places  more  easily,  and  can  be  used  quicker 
than  a  brush,  therefore  it  is  used  considerably,  when  it  can 
be,  with  cood  results.  For  diving  in  between  the  shadows 
in  the  cheeks,  and  filling  them  up  (not  too  much),  and 
touching  out  those  dirt  spots  which  may  happen  to  show  on 
the  high-lights,  and  in  all  places  where  only  a  very  slight 
touch  is  required,  the  pencil  is  much  better  than  the  brush, 
as  it  will  make  a  much  better  mark. 

To  ease  the  eyes  in  touching  out  the  minute  spots  a  large 
magnifying-glass  is  placed  conveniently  in  a  sort  of  a  vise, 
by  means  of  a  suitable  rod  which  is  attached  to  the  glass. 
This  glass  is  placed  at  some  six  inches  from  the  prints,  and 
the  person  touching  out  can  not  only  do  the  work  better, 
but  the  trying  of  the  eyes  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 
A  little  flesh- wash  is  G;iven  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  the 
ladies  and  children  with  good  effects. 


NOTES  ON  RETOUCHING. 

OuB  Chicago  contemporary  continues  the  useful  articles 
on  this  subject. 

Freckles. — ^Experience  teaches  that  negatives  requiring 
much  work  upon  every  part  of  the  face  will  never  produce 
thoroughly  artistic  prints,  and  a  negative  that  will  become 
sufficiently  smooth  by  working  only  upon  the  lightest  and 
nearest  portions,  leaving  the  receding  parts  delicate  and 
shadowy,  will  produce  a  face  of  wonderful  relief  and  life- 
like brilliancy.  The  class  we  are  now  considering  seem  to 
baffle  our  attempts  at  perfection  in  this  respect  by  forcing 
us  to  carry  our  work  lar  beyond  the  desired  limits. 

Of  course,  good  taste  and  ability  in  the  operator  may, 
and  often  does,  greatly  reduce  our  work,  by  throwing  for- 
ward the  focus  on  the  face  and  producing  a  proper  detail 
in  the  shadows.  But  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  we 
will  suppose  these  negatives  under  consideration  need 
very  much  retouching  to  make  them  smooth.  The  first 
work  put  upon  them  is  the  most  difficult  and  important,, 
that  of  touching  out  the  freckles,  and  requires  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  until  every  one,  however  minute,  has 
disappeared.  To  do  this  the  utmost  care  must  be  observed 
not  to  use  too  great  force  with  the  pencil,  as  no  amount 
of  after- work  can  make  a  smooth  suiriface  if  coarsely  done 
this  firet  time.  No  stroke  of  the  pencil  should  be  observ- 
able except  in  effect,  and  the  old  adage,  ^*  The  more  haste 
the  less  speed/*  was  never  better  applied  than  in  this 
work.  After  the  freckles  have  all  disappeared,  lay  aside 
the  glass,  and,  from  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  the 
whole  effect  of  the  work  to  be  seen,  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
larger  spots  caused  by  the  uneven  surface  the  previous 
work  has  made.  After  this  has  been  thoroughly  accom- 
plished it  is  usual  to  call  the  negative  finished,  and  it  is 
sent  to  the  printer  in  that  condition.  No  greater  mistake 
is  made  than  this,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  careful  student 
upon  examination.  If  you  possess  two  negatives  of  this 
class,  that  before  retouching  were  considered  aUke,  it  is 
easily  observed  that  smoothness  has  been  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  brilliancy  and  expression.  That  which  was 
before  retouching  a  curve  of  the  forehead,  or  an  indention 
of  the  cheek,  is  now  flat  surface.  The  delicate  shadow 
under  the  eye,  on*  the  shaded  side  of  the  face,  has  dis- 
appeared. The  shadow  under  the  nose  had  its  share  of 
frecldes,  and  ns  a  consequence  the  upper. lip  now  looks 
swollen  and  unnatural.    The  month  has  lost  its  character, 
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Ihe  eyea  their  expression^  the  nose  has  become  flattened  » 
in  short,  a  dull  tameness  pervades  the  whole  face.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  the  highest  points  of  light  and  the 
darkest  portions  of  the  shadows  must  be  rightly  loc^ited, 
and  their  contrast's  made  as  great  as  in  the  untouched 
negative.  Even  greater  than  this  is  admissible,  if  the 
original  picture  be  flat  enough  to  make  such  treatment 
desirable.  Then  we  can  more  justly  consider  the  negative 
retouched,  and  deliver  it  into  the  printer^s  hands  with  a 
better  grace.  In  carrying  out  the  above  method,  1  would 
impress  upon  my  readers  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
sa^ue  order  of  work  as  here  given. 

Our  next  eubiect  to  be  considered  will  be  the  more 
diversified  one  of — 

Cr^ie/r.~Of  course  negatives  of  this  class  may  possess 
«ny  of  the  faults  already  described,  and  require  the  tieat- 
ment  therewith  given.  But  the  ones  most  frequently  met 
with,  and  which  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  most,  are  those 
possessing  no  contrasts  whatever;  the  face,  drapery, 
oackgronnd,  and  accessories  being  void  of  bright  Ugnt  or 
deep  shadow,  and  possessing  the  same  tone  throughout. 
Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  make  perfect  negatives  out 
of  such  as  these;  but  it  is  possible  to  so  improve  and 
renovate  them  that  their  faults  will  be  but  lightly  dwelt 
upon. 

To  begin,  then,  with  a  negative  of  this  kind  before  us. 
The  face,  hands,  and  white  drapery  (if  any  there  be)  must 
first  receive  attention.    After  the  surface  above  them  is 
ground,  their  entire  limits  must  receive  the  powdered 
crayon  in  the  manner  already  described,  taking  care  not 
to  exceed  the  limits,  nor  to  omit  any  portion  within  them. 
Pass  the  crayon  stump  lightly  to  and  fro  until  no  streaks 
are  discernible,  and  the  surface  has  received  all  the  crayon 
it  will  contain.    If  very  great  opacity  is  required,  pul- 
verised blue  or  pink  pastel  is  superior,  as  possessing  a 
desirable  colour  and  great  body ;  but  from  that  we  descend 
to  No.  3,  2,  and  1  Oonti  Crayon,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  opacity,  the  last-named  being  quite  nard ;  and 
OS  but  a  small  amount  will  adhere  to  the  ground  surface, 
it  is  most  desirable  where  the  picture  needs  but  little 
raising  of  tone.    After  brushing  away  the  residue  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  pencil  to  smooth  up  the  face,  taking  each 
feature  separately,  raising  the  light  upon  it  as  much  as  it 
will  bear,  and  yet  be  a  correct  likeness ;  making  the  most 
of  any  little  indentation  of  the  face  that  helps  to  give  an 
idta  of  its  correct  form,  brightening  the  eyes,  making  the 
division  -  lines  sharper  between  lights  and  shadows;  in 
short,  bringing  out  the  features  distinctly  that  were  but 
suggestions  in  the  original.    The  degree  to  which  this  can 
be  carried  must  be  learned  by  experience.    The  beginner 
will  be  sure  to  overdo  it,  and  produce  an  unnatural  pic-* 
ture.    But  as  the  prints  show  leas  of  this  than  the  nega- 
tives* it  follows  that  a  little  intensifying  of  them  becomes 
a  necessity.    After  working  upon  the  face  until  sufficiently 
smooth  and  well  defined,  the  nands  and  drapery  must  re- 
ceive attention.    The  fingers  must  be  retouched  as  care- 
.  f allv  ts  the  features  cf  the  face,  and  the  folds  and  detail 
of  oress  be  well  brought  ont.    (/are  must  be  observed  if 
lacee  or  mbroidary  appears  about  the  throat,  not  to  trace 
the  pattern  more  distinctly  than  the  features  of.  the  face, 
lest    by  contrast  you  should  make  the  face  seem  more  in- 
bistinct  than  before.    Next  the  background,  which  in  this 
caes  it  .  supposed  to  be  undesirable,  being  too  lig|it,  too 
bark  scratcny,  or  too  near  the  colour  of  the  face,  we  wish 
to  improve  upon.     First,  entirely  blot  out  the  original 
baokground  by  oovering  the  unvarnished  side  of  the  nega- 
tive with  an  abundance  of  ^^Gihon's  Opaque,**  using  a 
■mall  brush  upon  the  outline  of  head  and  figure,  and  a 
Uurger  one  for  the  remaining  space.    Now  make  a  print 
or  impression  of  the  negative  upon  silvered  paper,  cut 
out  the  figure  carefully,  and  when  a  perfect  pnnt  is  made 
DOHsessing  a  white  background,  lay  this  fhield  over  the 
flyuro,  and  shade  the  remaining  portions  to  any  desired 
tint,  remembering  that  the  baacgiomBd  must  bo  darker 


than  the  lights  of  the  face.  If  it  Is  desirable  not  to  show 
the  hands,  a  very  pleasing  picture  can  be  made  by  vig- 
netting the  figure,  besides  stopping  out  the  backgroand. 
Then,  if  the  face  is  too  dark  to  look  well  with  its  white 
surroundings,  place  a  movable  shield  over  the  face,  head, 
and  small  portion  of  the  figure,  exposing  the  remaining 
portions  to  the  light  until  shaded  quite  dark. 

I  am  aware  that  these  suggestions  belong  to  the  printer, 
somewhat.    But  as  we  cannot  learn  too  much  of  ^  eaeh  de- 

fartment  of  our  art,  my  friends  will  pardon  the  digression, 
trust. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 

UBYAN  DESERT. 

BY     PHILIPP    BEHELK.* 

About  five  miles  west  of  Gaer  Dachel  there  was  to  be 
found  the  ruins,  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  stones  of 
which,  so  far  as  they  were  apparent,  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  in  a  well  preserved  condition.  The  heavy 
sandstone  blocks  of  the  roof  had  been  thrown  down,  pre- 
sumably by  an  earthquake,  but  the  walls  and  inner  spaces 
seemed  to  be  psssably  perfect,  so  far  as  one  could  judge 
in  their  buried  condition.  Acting  on  H.  Rohlfs  instmc*  * 
tions,  I  caused  this  temple  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  cleared 
out  between  the  19th  and  25th  February.  In  this  way  I 
was  enabled  to  execute  some  perfect  photographs,  and  the 
reproductions  of  the  hieroglyphics  proved  of  especial  inte* 
rest  to  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Egypt 

On  the  18th  March  we  took  our  departure  from  Gaer 
and  proceeded  to  the  Oasis  Chargeh,  the  journey  occupy- 
ing five  days  over  a  most  miserable  bit  of  desert,  and 
here  we  were  heartily  received  by  Dr.  Sohweinfurth,  who 
had  occupied  Chargeh.  The  celebrated  temple  at  that 
place  took  up  all  my  time  on  the  following  day,  and  I  had 
little  to  spare,  for  our  stay  was  limited  to  a  couple  of  dajra. 
The  hieroglyphics  covering  the  whole  of  the  walls  had  to 
be  taken  in  portions,  and  a  large  number  of  plates,  there- 
fore, was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  My  tent,  fortanately, 
I  was  able  to  set  np  in  the  shade,  otherwise  I  should  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  worrv  me.  On  the  following  evening 
my  task  was  finished,  and  1  had  secured  thirty  negatives. 
I  was  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  very  fine  landscape 
picture  of  the  oasis  in  the  vicinity.  As  regards  repro- 
ducing hieroglyphics  in  the  camera,  I  should  mention  that 
these,  in  order  to  come  out  pUinly  in  the  photograph, 
should  be  illuminated  diagonally.  If  the  sunlight  is  re- 
flected straight  at  them  the  markings  are  scarcely  to  be 
seen.  That  pictures  such  as  these  roust  be  exposed  for  a 
brief  while  only — as  in  the  case  of  engravings— is  but  a 
matter  of  course.  In  mv  pictures  of  the  Chari^ 
temple  the  Egyptologists  nave  found  some  interesting 
data. 

•  Oiur  last  desert  journey  from  Chargeh  to  Esneh  on  the 
Nile,  where  we  arrived  on  the  31st  Mjuch,  pot  our  pAtience 
and  endurance  to  a  hard  test  The  hot  Charmsin  wind  had 
already  commenced,  and  had  a  most  reUxing  effect  upon 
us,  especially  on  the  first  day.  The  thermometer  showed 
an  atmospheric  temporatnre  of  d4^  Reaumur.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  some  of  our  comforts  had  beenexhaosted,  and 
among  others  our  stock  of  wine.  Our  eamels  were  almost 
broken  down,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  pnrtoed  their  laborious  course. 

On  the  80th  March  we  first  beeame  aware  of  the  Tiebity 
of  the  Nile  from  an  appearance  of  smoke  in  the  horison 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  smoke  proved  lo  come  from 
a  sugar  factory,  and  it  was  with  the  loudes*  ones  of  joy 
that  we  greeted  this  first  trace  of  dvilixalion.  Every  feel- 
ing of  fatigue  vanished  in  s  moment^  and  aU  of  us  prs»ed 
eagerly  forwards.  But  oar  goal  was  sUll  a  long  way  off, 
and  it  icas  not  until  the  next  eveninf  that  we  arrived  in 
sweet  Esneh. 
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The  well-known  temple  of  Egneh  is  almost  whoUy  buried, 
and  it  is  only  the  foredourt  that  is  exposed.  By  reason 
of  the  rery  weak  illumination  of  the  piaoo  I  only  secured 
a  serviceable  photograph  after  much  trouble.  I  ^re  an 
exposure  of  twenty  minutes,  and  the  high  tempetat^re  was 
fatal  to  many  of  my  plates. 

In  Thebes,  also,  where  we  rested  for  a  day  on  our  retui'n 
journey  to  Cairo,  I  was  fortunate  In  securing  sotne 
interesting  pictures  of  relics  of  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, 'rhe  great  heat  had,  howeter,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  photographic  manipulations,  and  it  was 
[only  after  much  trouble  that  I  finally  secured  some 
good  negatives.  At  Thebes  my  photographic  labours 
ended. 

The  winter  of  1873-4  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  as  also  in 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  was  extraordinarily  cold.  Even  in 
March,  when  the  temperature  is  generally  of  a'  tropical 
nature,  we  had  very  few  days  of  very  hot  weather,  and  it 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  I  ascribe,  in  great  measure, 
the  success  that  attended  my  efforts. 

In  very  high  temperatures  the  collodion  was  generally 
the  chief  source  of  failure.'  I'he  Beyrich  instantaneous 
collodion,  which  I  took  with  me,  is  rich  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  while  it  worked  well  under  normal  condlitions,  it 
did  not  dry  uniformly  upon  the  plate,  when  the  weather 
was  very  hot.  The  upper  and  thinner  side  of  the  plate 
became  too  dry  before  the  lower  and  thicker  margin  had 
done  draining.  This,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  many  defects, 
and  every  plate  exlubited  the  well*  known  blue  margin. 
By  adding  an  appreciable  quantity  of  ether  to  the  collo- 
dion, the  latter  anowed  a  good  deal  of  improvement,  l^he 
film  upon  the  plate,  then  set  more  quickly  and  uniformly. 
In  this  way  a  thinner  and  less  sensitive  film  was  produced, 
but  this  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  According 
to  my  experience,  therefore,  I  should  recommend  the 
employment,  in  a  dry,  tropical  climate,  of  a  collodion  con- 
taining a  minimum  of  water,  and  of  a  quick  drying  ether-^ 
full  nature. 

In  the  very  clear,  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  the  contrasts  of  sunshine  and  shadow  were  much 
more  consider&Ue  than  they  a3?e  with  us  in  Grdnnaiiy.  This 
glaring  Illumination  of  the  scene  is  to  be  found  in  all  ray 
pictures ;  it  is  not  hardness,  be  it  remembered,  but  a  true 
reproduction  of  nature.  A  desert  landscape  appears  to, 
the  eye  of  the  observer  exactly  in  the  same  way.  As  I  had 
no  photometer  with  me,  unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to 
test  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  tone  to  time ;  but  that 
it  was  very  weak  in  the  shadow  I  was  able  to  prove  when 

1  had  oceaslon  to  print  aome  negatives  at  Dachel.  As  a 
rule  I  gave  the  same  exposure  as  I  should  have  done  in 
Germany  i&  summer  time.  The  difference  in  temperature 
daring  tiie  day  and  mf(bit  had,  however,  a  material  effect, 
as  may  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise  was  often  — S*'  Reaumur,  while  at 

2  p.m.  it  marked  +19'*  R.  in  the  shade.  That  cold  chemi- 
cals work  slowly  is  weH  known,  aaod  therefore  I  had  to 
regulate  the  expoaore  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  and  the  way  it  was  illominatec^  but  also  acccMrd-> 
Ing  to  the  temperature  at  the  time  being.  If  the  photo- 
graphic'tent  stood  in  the  smi,  as  was  usually  the  oaae,  the 
temperature  inside  was,  on  an  average,  10^  to  12^  B.  higher 
than  in  the  open  air, 

Yery  annoying  in  my  photographic  work  Were  the  masses 
of  flies  that  swarmed  everywhere  from  the  beginning  of 
.February,  these  insects  being  particularly  in  the  way  when 
I  was  attempting  portraiture.  My  brown  native  models 
were  never  very  clean ;  they  all  possessed  a  shiny  and 
greasy  appeanncat  and  evidently  Bad  a  great  abhorrence 
to  washing  tkemaelves.  My  models  attracted  the  flies  in 
nombets,  these  settlang  uaoa  their  faces,  and  especially 
about  their  eyes,  nose,  ana  mouth,  ^ot  only,,  therefore, 
were  all  sorla  of  ^nfoaeea  made,  but  the  people  werfe 
nr^  qjtiiA  ^miidg  tiw  sttiBg*  mm  the  insects  teasing 


them  so.  I  used,  therefore,  to  begin  work  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  before  the  flies  began  to  be 
worrisome. 

The  few  words  necessary  to  warn  my  sitters  to  be  steady 
were  easily  learnt,  and  I  found  both  men  and  women  veiy 
docile  and  attentive  to  my  instructions,  keeping  the  eyes 
in  the  proper  direction  and  the  head  steadily  in  the  rest. 
Generally,  however,  1  employed  one  Sheik  Mohammed 
Daub  as  interpreter,  for  he  spoke  French  with  tolerable 
fluency.  When  the  flies  did  not  tease  very  mucfh,  the 
sitters  sat  quite  still,  and  it  was  only  the  Barber  of  Dachel, 
who  was  so  severely  enjoined  to  be  still  that  he  beeame 
terribly  frightened  over  the  whole  business,  and  shook 
ten  times  running,  in  as  manjr  pictures.  When  flies 
were  very  numerous,  the  platds  had  to  be  carefully 
protected  in  drying,  for,  obviously,  insects  walking 
over  the  film  during  desiccation  inevitably  destroy  the 
picture. 

The  water  at  hand  for  use,  which  I  obtained  from  the 
different  wells  and  springs,  was  for  the  most  part  very  ' 
impure,  and  it  was  only  thesj^ring  at  Farafrah  that  yielded 
almost  pure  water.  The  water  from  the  Dachel  Oasis 
contained  much  iron  and  salt.  All  the  springs  at  Dachel 
were  warm  ones,  the  temperature  of  the  water  varying 
frdm  30°  to  36®  R. ;  and,  on  standing,  flocculent  iron  matter 
settled  down.  The  iron  developer  prepared  with  this 
water  acted  all  right  when  first  poured  over  the  plate,  but 
as  soon  as  the  image  begun  to  appear,  a  white  cheese-like 
precipitate  was  formed,  which  partially  adhered  to  the. 
film^  and  could  only  be  removed  py  very  energetic  washing. 
Sometimes  this  phenomenon  was  so  marked  that  it  injured 
the  pictures.  In  such  cases  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
purify  the  water  first  of  all  with  nitrate  of  ffllver.  The 
water  was  mixed  with  a  little-  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
sunned  for  a  short  time,  and  then  filtered,  after  which  it 
eould  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  developer. 
The  operation  was  a  very  elaborate  and  tedious  one,  but 
it  was  the  only  way  to  get  good  results. 

In  the  Chargeh  Oasis  I  found  most  of  the  springs  con- 
tained salt,  al&ough,  singularly  enough,  there  was  in  the  ' 
neighbouriiood  of  the  temple  a  spring  of  very  fine  pure 
water. 

The  Nile  water,  renowned  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt 
for  its  purity — or,  as  the  inhabitants  term  it,  its  sweetness — 
was  after  filtration  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  pre- 
paration of  solutions.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  draw 
the  water  direct  from  the  stream  itself,  for  that  taken  from 
canals  fed  by  the  Nile  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  dirty, 
and  often  contained  an  appreciable  amount  of  salt  in 
solution. 

[The  publication  of  this  last  portion  of  M.  Remel6*s 
interesting  diary  has  been  delayed  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  and  we  have  been  ima^Ie,  therefore,  to  supply  our 
readers  with  it  before.  They  will  be  glad,  to  hear  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  just  presented  M.  Retnel^  with 
the  order  of  the  Medijie,  in  recognition  of  his  vsduablo. 
services. — Ed.  P.N.]  , 


"TouoHENBD  Glass." — Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry 
James  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — "  Under  this  head  yon  refer  to 
a  process  by  which  glass  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
*  practically  ceases  to  be  brittle.'  Bat  there  is  no  alltision  to 
the  accouut  of,  apparently,  a  similar  discovery  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias  by  Phny,  Dion  Cassias,  and  Soetonius :— *In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  a  combination  was  devised  which  pro- 
duced a  flexiMe  glass ;  but  the  machinery  of  the  artist  was 
totally  destroyed,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  prevent  the  value  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  from  becoming  depreciated.' — *  Pliny,' 
B.  xxxvi.,  chap.  <66.  According  to  one  Mcoont,  Tiberias 
ordered  the  artist  to  be  put  to  death.  I  hope  M.  Francois  de  la 
Bastie  will  reap  the  reward  which  the  Roman  artist  ought  to 
have  received,  instead  of  death." — Times, 
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SHORTENING  EXPOSURES. 

A  OOMHUKICATION  from  Mr.  Werge,  which  we  print  on 
another  page,  gives  details  of  some  interesting  experi- 
ments suggested  bj  oar  recent  article  on  obtaining  in- 
creased sensitiveness  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  Before 
referring  to  the  results  obtained,  we  may  remark  that  we 
always  regard  with  great  interest,  and  attach  considerable 
weight  to,  the  experiments  and  results  of  photographers 
of  such  standing  and  experience  as  Mr.  Werge^-one  of 
the  early  portraitists,  who  has  passed  through  the  entire 
curriculum  of  photography,  from  the  Daguerreotype 
downwards ;  one  who,  whilst  steadily  working  in  the  recog- 
nized practical  paths  as  a  professional  photographer,  has 
always  had  a  keen  love  of  exploring  the  diverse  side-paths 
as  an  experimentalist,  being  familiar,  practically,  pro- 
bably, with  every  process  and  modification  which  has  been 
suggested  in  the  art,  and  who  now,  in  devoting  some  time 
to  photography,  brings  to  bear  the  habits  and  experience 
of  a  protessional  photographer  and  the  zest  of  an  amateur. 
We  make  these  preliminary  remarks  because  the  calibre  of 
the  experimentalists  materially  qualifies  the  value  of  the 
'experiment,  and  we  regard  such  work  from  such  men  with 
esnedal  favour. 

Mr.  Werge  sends  us  examples  and  details  of  experiences 
in  two  of  the  directions  to  which  we  referred  in  our  recent 
article :  the  use  of  diffused  light  as  an  accelerator,  and  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  nitrate  bath  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  will  take  the  latter  first.  From  the  expe- 
riences of  Captain  Abney  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  the- uranium  salt 
under  other  circumstances,  we  were  led  to  hope  that  a 
valuable  accelerating  agent  was  available  for  photo- 
graphers, and  to  urge  its  further  trial.  In  Mr.  W  erge^s 
hands  the  result  is  miserably  disappointing,  nor  is  the  re- 
sult deduced  from  one  hasty  series  of  experiments;  The 
attempt  to  utilize  nitrate  of  uranium  in  this  way  is  not  new 
with  Mr.  Werge.  He  has  before  worked  in  Hie  same  direc- 
tion, always  with  the  same  results.  The  revival  of  the 
ioggsstion  induced  him  once  more  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments, and  he  sends  us  details  and  examples  of  the  results. 
Kothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
experiments;  nothing,  apparently,  more  conclusive  than 
the  results.  A  plate  was  coated  with  a  collodion  of  known 
sensitive  character,  and,  after  coating,  divided  in  the 
middle :  one  half  being  then  sensitized  in  ordinary  silver 
bath  in  good  condition,  and  the  other  half  in  a  now  silver 
bath  to  which  nitrate  *of  uranium  was  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  grains  to  Sach  ounce.  They  were  then 
exposed  simultaneously  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
developed  in  similar  manner.  The  half  excited  in  the 
ordinary  silver  bath  yields  a  good,  well-exposed  picture : 
that  exdted  in  the  uranium-treated  bath  is  hopelessly 


under-done,  certainly  not  half  enough,  probably  not  one- 
fourth,  in  effect,  as  much  exposed  as  the  other  half.  The 
experiment  was  repeated,  substituting  a  new  unsophis- 
ticated  silver  bath  for  comparison  with  the  new  one  con- 
taining the  uranium  salt.  In  this  case  the  discrepancy  in 
exposure  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  great  .*  the  bath 
with  uranium  yields  a  .poor,  under-done  negative,  whilst 
the  new  bath  without  addition  yields  a  fine,  well-exposed 

Sicture.  In  a  third  experiment  the  old  bath,  in  good  con- 
ition,  was  tested  against  a  portion  of  the  same  solution 
with  nitrate  of  uranium  added.  The  contrast  here  is  as 
great  as  in  the  first  experiment :  the  old  bath  gives  a  good 
well-exposed  negative,  whilst  the  portion  of  it  whfch  has 
been  treated  with  uranium  is  a  miserable  failure,  under- 
done beyond  estimating. 

Now,  here  is  a  perplexing  paradox  1  Two  gentlemen  so 
experienced  and  able,  both  as  practical  photographers  and 
experimentalists^  as  Captain  Abney  ana  Colonel  Wortley, 
find  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  silver  bath  a 
decidedly  accelerating  agency.  Mr.  Werge,  as  able  and 
experienced,  finds  it  not  only  not  an  accderator,  but  an 
unmistakable  and  serious  retarder.  That  each  of  the 
gentlemen  named  has  obtained  the  results  described  there 
cannot  be  a  question ;  and  as  no  result  can  arise  without  a 
cause,  there  must  be,  in  some  part  of  the  operations,  a 
serious  variati3n4n  the  conditions.  What  it  may  be  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  suggest ;  but  we  may  illustrate  by 
reference  to  an  analogous  case.  The  addition  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  silver  bath  was  for  many  years  regarded  as 
having  a  seriously  retarding  effect;  and  so  it  doubtless 
had  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  employed :  that 
was,  with  a  simply  iodized  collodion.  With  the  free  use 
of  bromides  in  the  collodion,  nitric  acid  is  not  only  not 
a  retarder,  but,  under  some  circumstances,  possesses 
actually  an  accelerating  effect.  It  becomes  important, 
then,  to  note  in  what  points  the  conditions  of  working  in 
the  case  of  Colonel  Wortley  and  Captain  Abney  vary  from 
those  of  Mr.  Werge,  in  order  to  account  for  the  discrepant 
results  reQorded.  That  some  variation  exists  we  assume 
as  certain ;  and  we  are  only  plentifully  declaring  the  thing 
as  it  is  in  insisting  upon  it.  Nothing  could,  perhaps, 
better  justify  Colonel  Wortley *s  call  for  experufienting 
committees  than  the  results  to  which  we  have  been  calling 
attention.  Half  a  dozen  capable  gentlemen  testing,  &nt 
separately  and  then  together,  would  more  readily  trace 
the  causes  of  such  discrepant  results  than  half  a  hundred 
working  independently  and  without  oonferation. 

The  definite  confirmation  which  Mr.  Werge  is  able  to 
afford  of  the  advantages  of  supplemental  lighting  is  as 
s&tisfactory  as  the  uranium  results  are  perplexing.  The 
use  of  diffused  light  to  supplement  an  enforced  curtailment 
of  the  exposure  proper,  whether  from  movement  of  the 
sitter  or  other  cause,  sosms  to  possess  advantages  over 
pre-Ughting,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  often  required 
to  compensate  for  such  curtailment,  than  as  an  addition  in 
case  of  premeditated  curtailment ;  otherwise  we  think  that 
on  theoretical  grounds  pre-lighting  is  preferable  to  af  ter^ 
lighting.  But  this  is  a  point  which  might  be  definitely 
determined  by  a  committee  of  capable  men,  if  such  could 
be  induced  to  undertake  an  examination  of  sll  the  methods 
proposed  of  late  years  for  reducing  exposure.  Failing 
this,  the  special  effort  of  individuals  in  testing  methocU 
and  recording  results,  in  manner  similar  to  w.  Werge, 
will  form  most  important  contributions  to  a  final  settle- 
ment of  many  questions  of  vital  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  art. 

ASPHALTE  AND  BITUMEN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  use  of  bitumen  of  Judsa  in  producing  photographic 
prints  has  almost  passed  o^t  of  notice  amongst  photo- 
graphers. As,  however,  the  question  has  more  than  once 
recently  been  raised  by  correspondents  as  to  whether  the 
process  had  not  suficient  claims  for  mors  general  practioe, 
t  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  be  remiiidiea  of  the 
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treacherons  character  of  bitumen  as  a  pigment.     The 
Athenseum  says : — 

'^  An  artist  of  distinction  expresses  his  surprise  at  learn- 
ing the  other  day  from  bis  colourman  that  the  old  practice 
of  using  that  extremely  fallacious  pigment,  asphaltum,  is 
not  only  not  discontinued  by  painters,  but  is  as  common 
as  ever.  We  are  compelled  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  our 
informant  on  this  subject,  for  all  who  visit  the  nublic 
collections  of  paintings  are  well  aware  that  irreparable  and 
constantly  increasing  mischief  has  attended  the  employ- 
ment of  asphaltum.  A  large  proportion  of  Wilkie^s  later 
productions  have  been  ruined  by  abuse  of  the  facilities 
which'  Attend  the  use  of  asphaltum.  The  material,  unlike 
most  other  pigments,  seems  never  at  rest,  for  a  slight 
•  increase  of  temperature  induces  a  state  approaching  lique- 
faction ;  and  this  occurs  again  and  again,  separating  the 
material  from  its  neighbours,  to  the  ruin  of  both.  Decrease 
of  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  it  to  shrink,  and 
ultimately  it  appears  to  shrivel  to  a  condition  approaching 
dryness,  and  it  is  then  apt  to  part  from  the  canvas  on 
which  it  has  been  placed.  The  results  are  obvious  in  such 
pictures  as  Hilton^s  *  Sir  Calepine  rescuing.  Serena,*  one  of 
the  artist's  best  works,  formerly  shown  in  the  National 
Grallery;  and  many  people  may  remember  that  one  of 
Serena's  eyes  slipped  over  the  cheek  below  it.  The  picture 
had  to  be  turned  upside  down  till  the  wandering  eye 
slipped  back  again.  One  of  Newton's  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  in  a  disastrous  state 
owing  to  this  cause ;  it  is  cracked  all  over.  Nor  does  the 
injurious  pigment  retain  its  original  colour :  it  becomes 
rusty  as  it  deteriorates  in  other  respects.  Several  of 
Beynolds's  sitters  are  said  to  have  contracted  with  him 
that  only  permanent  pigments  should  be  used  in  their 
portraits.  We  suggest  that  picture-buyers  should  imitate 
Reynolds's  employers  in  this  matter,  and  covenant  that 
their  purchases  should  be  innocent  of  the  bad  material, 
otherwise  their  investments  may,  in  a  few  years,  be 
valueless." 


UTILIZATION  OF  RESIDUES. 

BY  PHOTO-CHEMICUS. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  subject,'  so  im- 
portant to  photographers,  we  wish,  at  the  onset,  to  depre- 
cate all  criticism  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

To  those  who  possess  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
chemical  knowledge,  these  observations  will  be  useless. 
We  are  not  going  to  write  anything  that  is  not  already  well 
known,  but  our  object  is  to  explain  a  few  chemical 
facts  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  ;  to  show  their  prac- 
tical importance  and  value  to  that  numerous  class  of  hard- 
working, practical  photographers  whose  time  is  so  absorbed 
by  their  e very-day  work  that  they  have  none  to  spare  for 
the  acquisition  of  chemical  knowledge ;  and  if  they  find, 
as  we  trust  they  will,  that  a  little  careful  attention  to  our 
'  details  will  effect  for  them  a  considerable  pecuniary  saving, 
our  aim  will  have  been  fully  accomplished. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  commence  by  pointing  out 
that  the  order  of  silver  waste  in  photography  is  as  follows :— 

Ist.  The  development  pf  the  negative. 

2nd.  Fixing  it  by  dissolving  oat  the  free  iodide  of 
silver. 

3rd.  Washing  the  prints. 

And,  lastly,  fixing  them. 

It  may  facilitate  our  explanation  if  we  commence  with 
the  simplest  case  of  all,  and  deal  first  with  the  chloride  of 
silver  obtained  from  the  process  of  print  washing. 

Now,  the  first  and  most  important  point  we  wish  to 
explain  to  our  readers  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry,  viz.,  that  all  simple  bodies^or.  as  they  are 
called,  dments—hskre  a  remarxable  peculiarity,  which  is 
that  they  unite  to  form  compounds  in  certain  unalterable 
and  fixed  proportions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  this 
theoretically^  bat  we  will  give  a  practical  iUostratidn  of 


it  in  the  case  of  the  metal  silver  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  must  ask  that  our 
figures  be  taken  for  granted. 

Silver,  then,  is  said  chemically  to  have  a  weight  or 
combining  number  of  108 ;  chlorine  of  85^ ;  sulphur,  16  ; 
iron  28.  Now  we  can  show  our  meaning  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  process  of  washing 
a  print.  The  milky  water  is  poured  into  a  bottle  and 
some  salt  is  added,  and  the  result  is  that  a  white  curdy 
substance  faUs  to  the  bottom.  Why  does  this  occur?  In 
this  way: — ^The  washing:  water  contains  free  nitrate  of 
silver ;  the  salt  is  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Now, 
when  these  two  substances  are  mixed,  the  result  is  no 
longer  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium,  but  a 
change  takes  place,  and  we  find  it  to  be  nitraU  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  silver;  which  latter,  being  insoluble,  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

Now  for  the  lesson  we  wish  to  imprei«s.  This  chloride 
of  silver  has  a  fixed  constitution.  It  is  always  the  same ; 
no  matter  whether  too  much  or  too  little  salt  has  been 
added,  no  matter  whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  whether 
the  water  be  dirty  or  clean,  hot  or  cold,  the  resulting 
chloride  is  the  same,  and  consists  of  108  parts  of  pure  silver 
and  35}^  of  chlorine ;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  will  be  pure  silver,  and  the  photo- 
grapher who  deals  separately  with  hlEi  print- washing  should 
get  approximately  this  value.  If  the  return  do  not 
amount  to  at  least  two-thirds,  either  he  has  not  received 
the  value,  or  he  has  allowed  it  to  become  mixed  with  some 
less  valuable  material.  But  by  a  very  simple  process  any 
photographer  who  chooses  to  take  the'slight trouble  involved 
m  keeping  his  print  washings  separately  from  the  other 
waste  need  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  refiner.  If  he  will 
simply  keep  a  jar  or  cask  containing  a  pound  or  two  of 
scrap  zinc,  and  a  tap  at  about  one -fourth  from  its  bottom, 
and  run  off  the  clear  water  by  this  tap  after  it  has  rested  all 
night,  he  will  at  length  find  a  considerable  quantity  of 
black  powder  at  the  bottom,  which  will  be  absolutely  pure 
silver,  but  somewhat  contaminated  by  the  zinc.  Let  this 
at  intervals  be  carefully  collected  and  soaked  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  one  part,  water  nine 
parts;  and  the  remainder  can  be  either  converted  into 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  fused  into  the  metallic  state,  or  sold  at 
its  actual  value.  The  total  cost  of  recovering  ten  ounces 
of  silver  by  this  method  ought  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  one  shilling. 

One  or  two  cautions  may  be  advisable. 

1st.  In  pouring  off  the  clear  water  from  the  jar  or 
barrel,  it  will  be  well  to  test  it  occasionally  by  adding  two 
or  three  drops  of  solution  of  salt  to  a  tumbler-fuU  of 
the  water.  If  this  should  turn  milky,  the  conversion  of 
the  chloride  into  metal  is  not  complete,  and  the  vessel 
should  be  shaken,  or  its  contents  stirred,  and  again  left  at 
rest  for  a  day  or  two. 

'  2nd.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any  fixing  agent, 
either  cyanide  or  hypo,  be  allowed  to  mix  with  this  or  any 
other  residues,  but  they  should  be  kept  and  treated 
separately,  as  these  agents  dissolve  the  chloride  freely,  and 
are  not  to  be  separated  in  so  advantageous  a  manner. 
This  process  is  also  the  best  for  recovering  the  metal 
from  an  old  bath,  and  with  ordinary  care  the  actual  loss 
is  almost  inappreciable,  while  the  resulting  metal  is 
practically  absolutely  pure. 

In  our  next  we  shall  treat  of  the  developing  and  fixing 
wastes. 


A  CELESTAL  STUDIO. 

BT  D.  IC  GRIFFITH. 

Shanghai, 
It  must  not  be  surmised,  from  the  title  of  these  notes, 
that  they  will  embody  any  heavenly  vision,  or  conjare  up 
for  the  amusement   of  the  reader  a  fairy  dream-land. 
With  this  short  prelndd  to  what  is  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
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introduce  you  to  a  China-man's  studio  in  the  "  Far  East." 
There  is  a  staircase  to  ascend,  and  you  are  at  once  in 
the  reception  rooms,  adorned  by  n  few  dilapidated 
cane  chairs,  a  circular  Ningpo  table,  a  glass  case  contain- 
ing a  small  assortment  of  very  old  portrait  cases  and 
frames  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  a  mirror  of  common  glass  is 
suspended  over  the  dirty  mantelshelf,  and  reflects  your 
visage  in  the  most  grotesque  style  ;  effigies  of  sundry  grim 
China-men  and  imbecile  looking  foreigners  garnish  the 
walls,  and  hang  published  libels  of  the  art  appealing  to 
public  justice  against  the  growing  depravity  of  photo- 
graphy, and  seeming  to  wonder  how  long  their  spirit  of 
patience  is  to  be  tried.  But  the  visitor's  mind  is  utterly 
lost  in  astonishment  while  contemplating  the  heterogeneous 
display  of  coloured  wonders.  Miserably  vague  would  my 
efforts  be  to  describe  their  amazing  effect  upon  the  artistic 
visitor,  nor  shall  I  attempt  it,  so  please  to  draw  upon  the 
fund  of  your  own  imagination.  N.or  is  English  literature 
overlooked,  as  we  find  a  London  Directory  for  the  year 
1840,  which  the  enterprising  proprietor  has  recently  pur- 
chased at  auction,  and  after  a  hard  contest  succeeded 
in  securing  for  tls.  6*  (or  about  £2),  which,  considering 
its  size,  seemed  cheap. 

So  much  greed  and  love  of  sqneezef  is  ingrafted  in  the 
China-man's  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  lavish 
or  even  erpend  the  necessary  outlay  in  the  fitting  out  of 
his  premises.  A  China-man,  when  buying,  must  buy 
cheap,  or  at  least  something  under  the  market  prices,  to 
feel  satisfied  with  his  purchi^.  Saving  a  few  cents  is  to 
him  an  object  of  greater  importance  than  good  material, 
and  hence,  in  the  entire  arrangement  of  his  studio,  the 
accessories,  and  apparatus,  a  too  plainly  perceptible  cheap 
style  pervades,  a.nd,  in  consequence,  their  studios  are  but 
little  encouraged  by  resident  foreigners,  their  only  patrons 
being  sailors  from  foreign  ships  in  harbour,  or  occasion- 
ally a  foreign  merchant's  clerk  sitting  for  a  **  spree.*' 
Indeed,  so  exclusive  is  their  business  with  sailors,  that  the 
•'  artist "  will  ask  the  question,  "  What  ship  you  belong  ?  " 
— ^if  you  **  belong  "  captain  or  engineer  ? — or  **  belong  chief 
sailor  man  "  ? 

Many  of  them  do  a  very  good  business,  and,  with  the 
natural  characteristics  of  China-men,  plod  on  with  praise- 
worthy perseverance,  imitating  their  more  able  and  better- 
supplied  foreign  brothers  in  every  little  novelty  that  may 
appear  from  time  to  time;  ant  often  those  efforts  are 
veiy  grotesque. 

The  native  artist  has  little  support  from  his  countrymen,, 
and  from  this  cause  none  are  to  be  found  away  from 
oreign  settlements.  Some  few  enterprising  Cantonese 
have  tried  to  push  business  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns  of 
the  interior,  but  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  from  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  natives,  who  display  their  repugnance  of  the 
art  by  various  pet^  annoyances  upon  all  occasions,  some- 
times resulting  in  serious  consequences  and  danger  of  life. 
In  my  own  case  I  have  had  my  chair  torn  to  pieces  on  the 
road,  my  coolies  beaten,  and  my  camera  broken;  but, 
owing  to  the  wholesome  dread  of  a  foreigner  entertained 
by  the  natives,  I  happily  escaped  with  only  a  display  of 
stone-throwing ;  in  the  case  of  a  China-man  he  would  have 
fared  much  worse.  This  unfortunate  hostility  to  photo- 
graphic manipulations  is  due  to  a  strange  belief,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate,  that  the  photographic  image  is 
the  soul  of  the  original,  the  withdrawal  of  which  from 
the  body  very  natunliy  producing  death.  This  tragic  end 
^saj  not  take  place  for  a  month  or  more,  but  I  have  heard 
tbvo  years  ^ven  as  the  longest  time  the  photographed  vic- 
sefA.can  exist  Some  few  are  to  be  found  who  avail  them- 
mitves  of  the  art,  and  indulge  in  a  portrait  of  themselves 
battheir  family.  In  this  case,  great  are  the  preparations 
baf  the  sitting.  Their  number  one  (best)  clothes  are  dis  r 
patehed  by  a  coolie ;  they  are  ]pat  on  in  the  studio  with 
extKsh  care  and  more  talk ;  the  victim  seats  himself,  spread- 
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ing  his  robe  out  to  the  best  advantage  ;  he  will  have  a 
snuff-bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a  fan  in  the  other.  A  direct 
front  face  must  be  taken,  so  as  to  show  both  his  ears, 
and  each  side  of  his  face  of  the  same  proportions ;  both 
feet  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  of  equal  length, 
perspective  being  no  reasoning  power  with  a  China-man. 
The  hands  are  next  arranged  so  as,  if  possible,  to  show 
each  finger  distinctly.  If  they  are  blessed  with  a  fancy 
long  nail  or  two,  great  is  their  delight  to  see  them  well 
brought  out  in  the  portrait.  They  will  to  a  certainty  have 
some  flowers  with  theiii,  and  a  small  vase  to  be  placed  on 
a  table,  or  in  some  cases  a  French  clock  is  thej)ride  of 
their  hearts,  and  is  to  be  placed  close  beside  them.  Every- 
thing being  carefully  arranged  with  the  assistance  of  three 
or  four  friends,  he  pronounces  the  emphatic  words,  **  Can 
do !  Wantd  largd."  If  the  sitter  and  the  artist  are  na- 
tives of  different  provinces,  the  conversation  is  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter;  or  if  both  are 
familiar  with  *•  Pidgen*  English,"  it  is  carried  on  in  that 
peculiar  idiom.  For  illustration  and  convenience  we  will 
conduct  it  in  the  latter  way. 

During  the  considerable  time  occupied  in  the  sitter's  pre- 
liminary toilet  operations,  the  artist  has  been  consoUug 
himself,  and  pondering  possible  profit,  comfortably  repos- 
ing on  a  &5ingapore  reclining  chaii*,  with  his  pipe  and  fan. 
The  China-boyf  approaches,  when  the  learned  professor  of 
the  black  art  extends  himself  at  greater  length,  and 
comes  out  with  the  expressive  words  -**  What  thing?  '*  The 
boy  explains  that  the  sitter  is  ready  for  him,  when  be 
very  leisurely  places  down  his  pipe,  rises  slowly,  and  with 
cat-like  steps  he  enters  and  confronts  his  visitor.  Both 
bend  low  in  the  characteristic  salaam,  meeting  their  hands 
together  as  required  by  their  etiquette.  A  short  alterca- 
tion then  begins  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  reseat  himself 
first.  At  length  their  politeness  decides  that  both  are  to 
be  seated  at  the  same  time,  cups  of  tea  are  brought,  and 
each  takes  the  same  number  of  sips.  Their  introduction 
being  gone  through,  business  commences  by  the  artist 
putting  the  quaint  question  : 

*^  How  fashion  you  wante  that  picture?  Wante  lik^  like, 
or  number  one  handsome  ?  " 

The  uninitiated  in  ''Fidgen  English  "is  to  understend 
that  he  desires  to  know  if  the  sitter  requires  a  nice  pic- 
ture, got  up  regardless  of  expense,  or  the  more  unpretend- 
ing one  of  himself ;  people  sitting  are  privileged  to  have 
their  choice.  The  gentleman  in  this  case,  we  will  sup- 
pose, desiring  the  latter,  the  artist  rises,  and  prepares  a 
glass.  The  interval  is  usually  filled  up  by  questions  of  so 
personal  a  nature  as  to  be  most  offensive  to  foreign  ears, 
but  with  them  perfectly  decorous,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  "  rites." 

The  portrait  taken,  the  ''artist"  returns  with  the 
satisfactorv  announcement  that  it  is'*'  number  one,"  and 
''too  mucnd  lik^."  In  the  language  of  the  place  the  sitter-, 
asks  him  to  "  pay  my  look  see."  But  firmly,  though  po- 
litely, the  "  artist "  declines  by  the  admonishing  phrase : 
"  My  no  can  suppose  yon  spoilem  he." 

This  being  considered  conclusive,  the  delicate  question  is 
asked :  "  How  much  cost  twelve  piece  ? 
ilrftj?/.— "  Five  dollar  can  do." 
Victim. — "My  think  five  dollar  belong  too  muchd." 
Artist, — "  How  fashion  belong  too  much^  ?    You  pay 
my  all  the  same  Other  piecd  man.    My  no  wantd  squeeze 
you    one  cash.}      Suppose  my    squeeze  vou,   my   must 
lose   fac^§,  and  every  man  raveyll  my  do  pidgen  that 
fashion.    No,  my  talk^  true ;  five  dollar  belong  custom." 
All  being  eventually  settled  agreeable  to  their  mutual 
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satisfaction,  the  sitter  again  changes  bis  dothes,  and 
passing  hj  printing-frames  and  sundry  other  photographic 
paraphemaua,  with  a  parting  salaam  be  regaius  the  street, 
and  entering  bis  sedan  chair  goes  oa  bis  way  rejoiciug 


DR.  VOCiEL  AND  THE  Ex^GLISH  ECLIPSE 

EXPEDITION.* 

Our  prospects  are  not  brilliant.  Since  we  have  been  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  weather  has  never  ceased  to  bie 
cloadj,  and  even  when  the  clouds  break  up,  the  heavens 
do  not  appear  blue,  but  veiled,  so  that  the  photographic 
action  of  the  direct  sun  is  unfavourable,  though  I  nad, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  sun,  anticipated  the  reverse 
would  l>e  the  case.  Still  more  gloomy  are  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  instruments.  My  invitation  came  from 
England,  and  I  was  informed  that  instruments  would  be 
placed  at  my  disposal.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore, 
when,  on  unpacking,  I  found  nothing  at  my  service  but 
mere  playthings.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  telescope, 
but  only  an  ordinary  six-inch  lens,  endowed  with  an  awful 
focal  difference,  and  without  a  camera.  This  lens,  which  is 
upon  a  stand,  is  to  throw  an  image  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
a  mirror  which  receives  the  sun's  rays.  The  sun,  however, 
is  in  motion,  and  the  mirror  ought,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  follow  its  path,  if  the  image  is  to  remain  reflected  upon 
,  one  spot,  yrhich  is  a  matter  of  course  in  photography.  The 
mirror  ought,  therefore,  to  be  provided  with  a  clockwork 
movement ;  but  there  is  none  fitted  to  it.  My  assistant  is 
to  turn  the  instrument,  it  appears,  and  is  to  practise  so  as 
to  do  it  accuratelv. 

Really  one  hardly  knows  what  to  think  when  one  looks 
at  the  preparations  that  have  been  made.  The  two  mem- 
bers 01  the  expedition  from  Endand  have,  of  course,  pro- 
vided themselves  better ;  they  have  telescopes  with  clock- 
work and  all  kinds  of  perfections  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task  we 
have  in  hand.  I  compare  myself  to  the  stork,  in  iBsop's 
fables,  that  is  invited  to  dinner  by  the  fox,  and  finds  itself 
unable  to  eat  the  broth  set  before  him,  in  a  flat  dish,  with 
his  lonff  beiak,  while  the  fox  licks  away  at  the  repast  with 
undivided  pleasure.  So  it  may  happen  that  my  English 
friends,  who  have  learnt  from  my  writings  how  to  photo- 
graph a  spectrum,  will  be  successful,  while  I  may  prove 
unfortunate.  .  Unluckily,  I  shall  be  unable,  like  the  stork, 
to  have  my  revenge. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  Indian  observers  may  have 
a  telescope  at  my  disposal,  or  that  I  may  be  able  to  borrow 
one  from  the  German  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  telegraphed  to  Singapore,  where  the 
party  is  now  occupied  in  making  longitudinal  observations. 
The  stupidity  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  m  London  possesses  a  suitable  telescope,  but  he 
would  not  allow  the  same  to  be  sent  out,  as  the  expedition 
is  undertaken  without  his  sanction. 

I  am  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  tropical 
climate,  the  fearful  heat,  and  the  vapour-bath  atmosphere. 
The  sleep  at  night  is  quite  a  tour  de  main.  Unfortunately, 
too,  there  are  a  great  many  ladies  on  board,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  much  inconvenienced.  During  my  first 
voyage  there  was  not  a  single  fair  passenger,  and  we  dept 
on  deck,  on  the  table  of  the  saloon,  or  anywhere  else  we 
chose. 

To-moROw  we  arrive  at  Ceylon.  For  the  first  time  1 
ihall  see  tropical  vegetation.  We  shall  remain  three 
weeks  in  the  Nioobar  Islands,  and  then  proceed  to 
Calcutta.  Captain  Waterhouse,  of  Caloatta,  will  be  one 
of  the  observers.  It  will  be.a  pleaanre  to  meet  Urn,  as  I 
know  him  personally,  and  he  speaks  Geiman.    Another 

fmtleoMa,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Society,  M.  Schirmer, 
shall  also  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting.    1  hope  to  meet 
M.  Eschke  returning  from  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expedi- 
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tion,  and  if  so,  I  shall  take  him  with  me  as  my  assistant, 
for  I  have  already  peroussion  to  do  so. 

I  think  of  remaining  in  India  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
returning  to  Europe  in  June. 

I  hope  to  bring  some  interesting  pictures  from  Aden 
and  India,  which  I  shall  purchase  rather  than  take.  In 
Aden  very  fine  photographs  8  by  10  inches,  mounted,  can 
be  purchased  for  a  rupee ;  and  at  Suez  the  same  may  bo 
had  for  a  mark.  The  sale  of  unmounted  prints  is  very 
much  in  vogue,  and  I  think  the  custom  would  become 
popular  in  Germany.  The  photographer  saves  the  expen- 
aive  cardboard,  which,  if  the  print  decays,  is  always  lost ; 
while  the  purchaser  can  roll  up  and  transport  his  property 
more  easily,  and  have  it  mounted  as  he  lixes.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cardboard  often  costs  as  much  as 
the  picture,  the  matter  becomes  one  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  tearing  of  unmounted  prints  is  easily  avoided 
by  the  seller ;  pictures  of  the  same  kind  are  placed  in  a 
heap,  and  covered  with  a  thick  glass  plate.  In  this  way 
every  purchaser  could  see  them  without  touching,  and  we 
know  how  many  pictures  are  spoilt  by  dirty  fineers. 

On  hoard  (he.  Baroda^  before  UeyloiHt  March  14 W,  1875, 


ANOTHER  PHOTO-RBLIBP  PROCESS. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  th^  2l8t  I  see  a  patent  has  been 
taken  out  in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  a  new 
photo-relief  process.  It  may  not  now  be  out  of  plaoa  to 
give  the  outline  of  another  and  more  valuable  one  worked 
out,  I  believe,  by  myself ;  it  is  as  follows  :"A  transparency 
is  coated  with  cUromatized  gelatine,  and  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  result  being  a  relief  in  gelatine,  the  lights  of 
which  are  represented  by  elevations,  and  the  shadows  by 
depressions.  This  relief  is  subsequently  hardened,  so  as  to 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  usage  in  printing.  How  the  film 
is  80  hardened  it  is  not  mv  intention  to  particularly 
describe  at  present ;  sufficient  is  it  to  say  metallic  substances 
are  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine,  and  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  printing  surface  by 
materials  repellent  of  water. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
Woodbury  method  will  see  many  advantages  in  the  above 
outline  of  a  modification  thereof. 

I  merely  write  this  to  prevent  anyone  placing  restrictions 
on  the  profession  by  patenting  that  which  is  now  suffi- 
ciently indicated  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  it,  and  which 
ultimately  shall,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  freely  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  use  it. — 
If  ours  truly,  W.  E.  Batbo. 

Halifax,  May  22nd. 

8UPPLBMBNTART  LIGHTING,  AND  URANIUM  IN 

THE  BATH. 

DxAa  Sib, — ^The  remarks  in  your  leader  of  lasl  week,  on 
**  Uranium  and  other  aids  to  increased  sensitiveness  in  the 
wet  process,"  induces  me  to  forward  you  the  enclosed  evi- 
dence of  the  advantages  of  supplementary  lighting.  As  you 
will  see  marked  on  the  print,  the  simultaneous  exposure 
with  twin  lenses  has  three  seconds  with  a  supplementary 
exposure  of  three  seccnds  more  on  one  of  the  pictures.  Tou 
will  easily  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  observe 
the  immense  gain  in  detail^  density,  and  delicacy.  In  short, 
the  one  is  a  useless  negative  and  the  other  is  a  usable  oncJ 

I  always  was,  and  am  yet,  a  believer  in  the  desirability 
of  giving  the  proper  amount  of  exposure  through  the  lens 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  was  consequently  for  a  long 
time  a  sceptic  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  either 
preliminary  or  subsequent  exposure.  Mr.  Foxlee  took 
great  pains  to  make  me  a  convert  to  supplementary 
expoeate,  and  I  thought  I  waA  converted,  bat  as  all  my 
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experimentB  in  the  i^inter  moaths  gave  me  more  fog  than 
increase  of  detail,  I  became  a  backslider,  and  relapsed 
into  my  old  ways. 

Short  exposures  are  of  great  importance  to  me,  for  1  make 
the  diffioolties  of  groaping  and  posing  children  my  recrea- 
tion. I  employ  the  qmckcst  lenses  I  can  bay,  and  ondeavoar 
y  to  have  and  keep  my  collodion,  bath,  and  dovelopar  in  the 
very  bestoondition ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages 
I  sometimes  find  that  simple  exposure  under  the  most  favour* 
able  conditiops  is  not  sufficient.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  I  required  five  seconds  to  obtain  a  good  picture,  but 
my  sitter  was  too  restless  to  give  me  more  then  two  seconds 
sitting.  By  after  exposure  I  made  up  the  deficiency,  and 
obtained  a  usable  negative  thereby.  This  induced  me  to 
make  further  experiments,  and  I  am  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  supplementary  exposure,  and  I  con- 
sider that  subsequent  lignting  by  any  of  the  previously 
described  methods  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  simplest,  and 
one  that  involves  neither  outlay  for  new  apparatus,  aor  loss 
of  time  in  the  one  that  I  employ,  which  is  simply  to  hold  a 
piece  of  white  blotting  paper,  or  filter  paper,  before  the 
tens,  close  to  the  hood,  immediately  after  exposing  on  the 
sitter. 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  either  the  optician  or 
chemist  can  reduce  tne  ratio  of  rapidity  to  fifty  per  cent, 
or  two-fifths,  which  light  alone  really  does ;  and  I  would 
recommend  all  those  who  are  anxious  or  find  it  necessary 
to  work  rapidly,  to  try  after-exposure  by  the  simple,  ready, 
and  inexiiensive  means  I  have  described.  I  recommend 
subsequent  exposure  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  obtain  the  proper  amount  of  exposure  through  the 
lens  if  possible. 

Secondly,  if  you  do  not  obtain  the  right  exposure  from 
the  sitter,  res«rt  to  subsequent  exposure  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Thus,  if  five  seconds  are  required  to  obtain  a  good  result, 
and  only  three  are  given  by  the  sitter,  take  diffinsed  light 
for  the  other  two,  and  soon,  regulating  the  time  of  the  sub- 
sequent exposure  aooording  to  the  time  obtained  from  the 
sitter.  I  nave  generally  found  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  by  giving  about  two-fifths  of  subsequent  exposure, 
though  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  may  be  given 
with  safety  in  cams  of  very  short  txposures  on  the  sitter. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  as  recom- 
mended by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  is  not  an  accelerator,  I 
have  made  countless  experiments  with  nitrate  of  uranium  in 
various  solutions  and  emulsions,  and  have  always  found  it 
a  great  deal  slower  than  the  silver  salts  in  all  forms,  and  a 
retardant.  As  in  the  oases  of  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  to  the  silver  printing  bath  and  collodion,  so  it  is 
in  the  silver  seositiiing  bath  for  negatives,  the  very  reverse 
of  an  iUx)elerator.  Every  gprain  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
added  to  the  exciting  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  makes  it 
more  and  more  insensitive.  It  is  rears  since  I  satiafied  my 
own  mind  on  tuis  point,  bat  I  have  recently  made  careful 
and  impartial  experiments,  and  send  you  the  results,  that 
you  may  satisfy  youiaelf  and  your  readers  on  that  snbiect. 

The  examples  sent  herewith  are  all  numbered  and 
desoribed  on  tbeir  faces,  but  I  will  here  give  you  a  detailed 
aoooant  of  the  manoor  in  which  I  made  my  experiments, 
and  I  think  yoo  will  admit  that  it  wonld  scacoely  be  possible 
to  make  any  experiment  of  a  comparative  character  in  a 
iaiier  or  more  ooavinoing  manner. 

FiiBt|  I  coated  a  plate  with  a  known  sensitive  collodion, 
oat  the  plate  in  two  afWrwards,  and  excited  one  half  in  a 
known  sensitive  silver  bath.  The  other  half  was  excited  in 
a  new  nitrate  oC  silver  bath  with  ten  grains  per  ounce  of 
nitiata  of  nraniam  added.  Both  halves  were  umaltaiieonsly 
exposed  and  developed. 

Basalt  of  No.  1  «xperiment-rTho  araniam  half  as  many 
timai  nnder  exposed. 

Secondly,  I  traalad  a  plate  in  the  same  manner,  and 
axtttsdooe  half  in  a  n«w  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  excited 
Hm  othar  half  in  a  portion  of  the  same  eilfisr  bath  with  tan 


grains  per  ounce  of  nitrate  of   uranium  added.      Both 
halves  were  exposed  and  developed  at  once  as  before. 

Result  of  experiment  No.  2— The  uranium  half  still  very 
much  under-exposed,  though  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
in  experiment  No.  1. 

Thirdly,  I  took  a  portion  of  my  regular  working  bath, 
which  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  added  ten  grains  per 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  it.  Coated  a  plate  with  the 
same  collodion,  cut  it,  and  excited  one  half  in  the  silver 
bath,  and  the  other  half  in  the  urano*nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
Exposed  and  developed  simultaneously  as  before. 

Result  of  experiment  No.  3 — ^Urano-nitrate  half  vastly 
under-exposed t  and  the  fallacy  of  the  uranium  accelerating 
theory  fully  exposed.  In  all  the  exposures  the  time  given 
was  ten  seconds  in  a  north  but  somewhit  variable  light,  but 
that  does  not  damage  the  results  of  the  experiments,  for  in 
all  cases  each  pair  was  treated  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
results  are  in  all  cases  immensely  against  the  addition  of 
nraniam  to  the  nitxUte  of  silver  bath  as  an  accelerator. — I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Waaoa. 

MR.  SAWTER'S  DOUBLE  TRANSFER  PATENT. 

Sir, — ^I  have  just  read  in  your  journal  of  April  30th  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  paper,  respecting  his  new 
double  transfer  medium,  and  I  notice  that  he  does  not  say 
that  he  coats  his  single  transfer  paper  with  plain  gelatine 
previous  to  applying  the  lac  solution,  as  Mr.  Spiller  says 
in  bis  'paper  that  he  (Mr.  Sawyer)  does.  I  have  used 
since  last  October,  for  double  tiaosfer,  single  transfer  paper 
coated  with  a  solution  of  lac  in  ammonia.  I  did  not 
think  of  any  ene  patenting  such  an  artich,  or  shoald  have 

Jublished  it  in  your  journal.    I  see  Mr.  Spiller  gives  Mr. 
ohnson  the  credit  of  introducing  reversed  negatives.    Ue 
must  be  mistaken,  for  Mc.  Johnson  certainly  never  claimed  it 
himself,  and  he  would  if  he  had  brought  it  out. — Yonis . 
respectfully,  E.  H.  D. 

Boston,  v.  5. 

[Mr.  Sawyer's  patent  is  not  for  the  use  simply  of  paper 
prepared  with  lac  dissolved  in  ammonia,  which  was  need 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  for  doable  transfer 
upon  a  flexible  impermeable  support  with  an  elastic  surface. 
Tne  use  of  reversed  negatives  is  very  old.»-£D.] 

A  BATCH  OF  QUERIES. 

Dixa  Sia, — Tour  advise  on  the  following  wUl  oblige : — 

1.  Will  *•  rice-floor  paste  '*  do  for  mounting  C.D.V'a? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  b«t  article  to 
use  for  pasting  paper  work.  It  is  nearly  transparsnt,  and, 
I  fancy,  will  not  turn  sour  so  soon  as  other  pastes. 

2.  I  have  always  found  my  worn-out  gold  bath  work  well 
if  I  pat  the  prints  in  without  washing  them  in  the  osaal 
way ;  while  if  I  washed  them  first  the  bath  would  not  tone 
at  all.  The  pictures  do  not  look  so  bright  as  they  do  when 
previoasly  washed.    What  is  the  cause  ? 

3.  When  I  use  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  negative  baths,  I 
find  all  the  negatives,  after  fixing,  look  as  ifthey  still  re- 
tained a  trace  of  iodide  of  silver.  A  decided  blue  tinge 
appears  when  thev  are  viewed  slanting ;  but  when  viewed 
straight  through,  they  appear  as  osaal.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Can  (and  ought)  it  be  reaiedied,  and  how  ?  Is  it  hartfnl 
to  negative  in  anjr  way  ? 

4.  Is  the  following  **  wrinkle  '*  known  to  photoffrapbars  ? 
If  not,  then  it  originates  with  me.  To  the  sensituing  bath 
(of  twenty  ounces)  add  a  table -spoonfal  of  whiting  and, 
when  going  to  use  the  bath,  shake  it  well  np,  and  poor 
whiting  and  all  into  the  dish.  In  a  lew  aeconds  tha  whit- 
ing settles  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  solution  clear  as  pore 
water.  Float  paper  aa  usual,  and  retnm  bath  to  bottte  in 
same  manner  as  poarsd  oot.  Bath  is  always  neotral,  novar 
discolours,  never  rsauirss  filtering.  The  whiting  clears  it  of 
all  imporities.  And  fresh  whiting -when  yoo  add  freah 
filvor.  On  i»  m  Taana. 

[1.  Tsi:  aa  ««U  as  any  paste. 
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2.  Immereiog  prints  in  the  toning  bath  without  washing 
is  somewhat  wasteful  of  gold  ;  but  it  facilitates  toning  yery 
materially,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  readily  facilitates  the 
separation  of  gold  and  chlorine  required  in  the  toning 
process.  If  washed  prints,  however,  refuse  to  tone  at  all, 
there  is  somsthing  wrong  in  the  condition  of  your  toning 
bath. 

3.  When  nitrate  of  baryta  is  present  in  the  silver  bath,  a 
slight  deposit  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  thrown  down  on  the 
iilm  on  developinf?  with  sulphate  of  iron » which  gives  the 
slight  grey  veil.  This  is  no  longer  visible  after  the  negative 
is  varnished. 

4.  The  term  whiting  is  rather  indefinite,  as  it  is  in 
common  parlance  frequently  applied  to  different  things. 
It  is.  however,  generally  carbonate  of  lime.  The  results 
described  by  our  correspondent  are  generally  produced  by 
kaolin. — Eo.] 


'§xmt3iixip  at  S^amim. 


WXST  BlDINO  OF  YOBKSHIBB  FhOTOOBXPHIC  SOCXETT. 

The  ordinary  montblf  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gouoh,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.G.  Sutcliffe,  Bradford,  was  elected  a  member. 
There  being  no  further  business  on  the  paper  the  Question- 
box  was  opened,  and  the  first  guesticn  to  band — *'  How  does 
the  half-holiday  affect  the  business  of  those  photographers 
who  now  enjoy  it?" — was  laid  before  the  meeting  for 
discussion. 

The  0HAIBH4K  remarked  that  as  the  Bradford  photographers 
had  tried  the  experiment,  the  meeting  would  doubtless  be  glad 
to  hear  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  BusHFOBTH  stated  that,  so  far  from  the  practice  deterior- 
ating his  business,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  decided  advantage, 
fie  himself  invariably  closed  and  went  into  the  country, 
letnming  to  his  work  the  next  day  with,  greater  zest,  and  he 
believed  he  had  not  lost  any  customers  by  it,  as  thegr  all  came 
on  some  other  occasion. 

Mr.  QoMSTONB  said  they  had  found  it  to  werk  satisfactorily, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  slightest  diminution  of  business. 
He  would  be  extremely  sorry  were  the  half-holiday  discontinued. 
Mr.  Thoh PSON  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  WoBMALD  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  holiday  were 
granted,  the  operators  thus  benefited  should  make  up  the  time 
on  another  occasion,  though  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  in  a  week  should  be  taken  ioto  consideration.  If  a 
man  came  at  ten  and  gave  up  work  at  four  he  ceuld  opt  see  the 
necessity  for  the  holiday  in  such  a  can; 

Mr.  Bboadhbad  fully  recognised  the  necessity  fbr  the  weekly 
4ialf-tioliday,  and  said  that,  although  it  was  not  a  custom  in 
Leeds,  he  had  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  g^ve  each  of  his 
assistants  a  half-day  weekly,  though  he  did  not  close  his  place 
of  business,  but  allowed  each  of  the  .assistants  the  vacation  on 
a  different  day.  if,  however,  the  Leeds  photographers  should 
arrange  to  close  their  respective  places  of  business  on  one 
particiUar  day  he  would  gladly  coincide  with  the  arrangement. 
Mb.  Holqate  (referring  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Wormald's) 
said  that  an  out-aoor  operator  did  not  leqaire  the  holiday 
so  urgently  as  the  indoor  workman.  For  the  m^n  spending 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  amongst  the  deleterious  vapours  of 
the  dark  room  a  little  fresh  air  and  recreation  became 
a  prime  necessity.  For  his  own  part  he  should  like  to 
advocate  closing  for  the  whole  day,  as  with  most  photographers 
comparatively  little  busiuess  was  done  except  preparing 
for  tne  afternoon's  work,  and  a  half-day  was  too  short  a 
time  to  go  any  distance.  He  should  very  much  like  to 
see  the  holiday  an  accomplished  fact  among  the  profession. 

Mr.  W^OBicALD  considered  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to 
travel  a  great  distance  to  enjoy  a  holiday  or  derive  benefit  from 
it.  If  a  man  had  a  garden  and  would  dig  in  it  an  hour  or  two 
it  would'do  him  as  much  good  as  a  long  excursion. 

The  Sbobbtabt,  on  behalf  of  an  establishment  with  which 
he  had  been  connected,  said  the  system  had  proved  highly 
suocessfiiL    Patrons  had  often  come  in  just  at  dosing  tiq^e,  but 


when  the  matter  was  properly  represented  to  thepoi,  they 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  request  to  come  another  time. 

Mr.  Batho  eutirely  approved  of  the  movement,  quotiug  the 
saying,  *'  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  If 
they  wished  a  man  to  produce  good  work  the  holiday  would 
have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  a  man  were  overworked  the  quality  of  his  work  would 
proportionately  deteriorate.  If  all  photographers  would 
combine,  and  unamiuously  decide  to  close  their  respective 
places  of  business  on  a  given  day,  the  matter  would  be  easily 
managed ;  and  when  the  public  became  aware  of  the  custom 
they  would  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  HoLOATE  suggested  the  advisability,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  photographers  avoiding  having  their  holiday  on  the  days 
when  other  trades  had  theirs,  so  as  to  afford  the  assistants  on 
their  holiday  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  photographer's 
studio. 

The  Chaibican  suggested  that  as  the  meeting  appeared  to 
be  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  movement  being  set  on  foct, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  for  each  town 
represented  by  the  Society,  such  committee  to  consist  of  a 
principal  and  an  operator,  who  should  call  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  profession  and  solicit  their  concurrence. 

The-  Secbbtaby  said  the  movement  in  Bradford  had  been 
carried  out  in  a  similar  manner.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  the  town  called  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
other  photographers  to  ascertain  their  opinion  on  the  matter 
and  they  all  being  in  favour  of  the  movement  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  and  called  on  the  various  other 
members  of  the  profession  requesting  their  co-operation,  and 
the  scheme  met  with  so  much  approval  that  there  was  not  to 
his  (the  Secretary's^  knowledge  one  dissentient  voice. 

Seeing  this  question  could  not  be  definitely  settled  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bnlmer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Batho, 
that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed,  several  of  the  mem- 
bers promising  to  see  the  others  who  were  not  present,  and 
ascertain  their  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  next  question  taken  from  the  box  was—*'  Has  any 
member  tried  bichromated  glue  for  lining  a  bath  ?" 

The  Ghaibuam  said  that,  chrome  alum  not  being  readily 
obteinable,  he  had  used  ordinary  alum,  and  found  the  dish' 
perfectly  waterproof,  but  the  bath  solution  was  much  dis- 
organised. 

A  Membbb  said  he  had  used  a  bath  lined  with  wax  dissolved 
in  benzole,  but  had  found  it  too  brittle,  as  it  left  the  dish  in 
small  flakes. 

Mr.  BuLMSB  suggested  that  a  little  india-rubber  dissolved 
along  with  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  less  brittle. 

The  Ghaibman  had  tried  the  ]ast*mentioned  method.  He 
found  the  rubber  solution  did  not  spread  evenly,  but  rose  up  in 
small  lumps. 

Mr.  WoB^ALD  said  the  best  composition  be  had  been  able  to 
find  for  the  purpose  was  shellac  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit. 
When  dry  it  absolutely  repelled  the  solution.  •  His  naethod  of 
using  it  was  to  have  dishes  made  of  cedar,  which,  owing  to  its 
lightness,  he  preferred  to  any  other  wood.  He  warmed  them, 
coated  them  well  with  solid  paraffine  until  the  wood  hf^d 
absorbed  a  considerable  quantity,  aud  then  gave  them  two  or 
three  coats  of  shellac.  He  had  followed  that  plan  for  some 
time,  aud  found  it  every  way  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Batho  inquired  if  Mr.  Wormald  had  found  the  bath 
solution  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  shellac.  He  thought  the 
ether  contained  in  it  might  exercise  some  solvent  action. 

Mr.  WoBMALD  had  not  found  any  deleterious  effect  arising 
from  any  such  action.  In  his  opinion  the  quantity  was  so 
small  as  to  have  no  effect. 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation, 

Mr.  BooBBSOM  inquired  if  any  member  had  had  any  experience 
in  toning  transparencies  with  platinum  or  iridium  salts.  He  had 
experimented  with  them  both  before  and  after  fixing,  each 
method  giving  very  different  results ;  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  fine  brown  tones  seen  in  some  of  the  commercial 
slides. 

Mt.  Batho  said  the  platinic  chloride  should  be  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  as  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
prevented  the  toning  action. 

No  other  subject  being  brought  forward,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Holgace,  that  the  Society  should  hold  its 
first  out-door  meeting,  in  Bolton  Woods,  on.  the  '^th  inst.,  and 
\  the  meeting  was  adjbnrued. 
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DlSPaTBDpHOTOGRAPHIO  PABTHBBSHIP:   WhAITK  V.  MoHTS 

^-At  the  Bloomsbory  Ooanty  Goart  this  oasa  was  heard  befbre 
Mr.  Judge  RosseU,  on  the  22ad  insl.,  ia  which  the  plaiatift, 
described  as  a  photographer  earryiog  on  basioess  at  56,  High 
Street,  Oamden  Towu,  sued  the  defendant,  a  photographer  of 
Wood  Oreen ,  to  reooTor  compensation  for  an  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  for  the  Talue  of  some  neeatites  and  other  articles  de- 
tained  by  the  defendant.  Mr.  WiTlis  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Harris  lor  the  defence.  The  plaintiff  said  in  January,  1876, 
be  was  a  tenant  of  the  defendant's,  and  owed  him  £38  arrears 
of  rent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  defendant  purchased 
rarions  articles  amounting  to  £21,  and  received  from  the  plain- 
tiff an  lOU  for  £12,  the  balance  due.  The  plaintiff  further 
stated  that  when  be  proposed  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
the  defendant  offered  that  if  he  would  bring  his  own  connection, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  in  High  Straet,  he 
would  take  the  plaintiff  into  partnership  ;  and  in  consequence, 
on  the  15thof  January,  1875.  he  entered  upon  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  said  that  as  he  traded 
under  the  name  of  Knssell,  be  had,  with  the  defendant's  consent, 
the  names  of  Moote  and  Russell  printed  upon  cards,  and  also 
had  the  receipts  printed  in  their  joint  names.  The  plaintiff 
admitted,  in  cross-examination,  that  he  never  paid  any  of  the 
local  rates  or  taxes  during  the  nine  months  he  had  been  at  the 
defendant's  establishment.  Miss  Emily  Taylor  stated  that  she 
was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to  receive  customers,  keep  the 
books  and  cash,  and  her  instmotions  were,  after  paying  all  trade 
expenses,  io  pay  over  to  the  plaintiff  a  moiety  of  the  nett 
receipts.  Mr.  Harris  urged  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  partnershin,  there  oonkl  be  no  case 
for  compensation  against  the  defenaant  The  defendant  said 
that  the  plaintiff  wa&  formerly  his  tenant,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  being  in  arrears  of  rent,  he  offered  to  take  part  of 
tne  plaintiff's  goods,  together  with  the  lOU,  in  satia- 
faotaon.  Subsequently  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  establish  a 
number  of  portrait  clubs,  when  it  was  agreed  between  both 
parties  that  the  defendant  should  pay  all  the  working  expenses 
and  divide  the  nett  profits  betweeu  them;  but  that  if  the 
»peculAtio9  proved  a  failure,  the  arrangement  could  bo 
terminated  at  onso.  The  defendant  said  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  cards  or  receipts  being  printed  in  their  joint  names  till  just 
liefore  the  plaintiff  left,  and  that  when  he  was  diasatialM  with 
the  plaintiD*s  conduct  he  removed  all  the  negatives  and  printing 
materials  to  his  other  establishment  at  Wood  Green.  The 
defendant  further  said  his  only  object  in  entering  into  this 
arraitgement  with  the  plaintiff  was  that  of  rendering  him  some 
assistance,  as  the  phuntiff  waain  needy  oiroomstanoes  and  oat 
of  oinptoyment  at  the  time.  Miss  Taylor,  being  recalled,  said 
she  liad  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  partneiship  between  the 
pBrti<^,  and  always  looked  to  the  defendant  for  her  salary. 
Mr.  Harris  having  addiessed  the  Court,  the  judge  said  he  would 
reserve  judgment  for  a  week,  and  eventually  gave  judgment  for 
defendant,  with  costs. 

Fhotooraphy  or  thk  Elsctrio  S park.— Mr.  Leo  Daft, 
pliot«>g raphe r,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  whose  name  seems 
familiar  to  ns  as  at  one  time  a  photographer  in  this  country, 
has  sent  tlio  Seientific  A*neriean  several  photo  stereos,  recently 
made,  of  elrtciric  discbarges  botweon  the  terminals  of  the  Holtz 
static  electrical  machines.  In  some  of  the  examples  the 
piotnro  shows  the  electrical  flow  divided  into  ten  streams,  which 
have  the  appetftrance  of  ten  fine,  white,  ligsag  wires,  sharply 
defined,  and  armnged  in  the  form  of  an  eUiptioal  framework.  It 
is  probable  that  the  metals  used  in  the  terminals  had  soaeih!ng 
to  do  in  giving  the  remarkable  aotinio  power  to  the  m»arln 
which  these  photo  impressions  indicate.  Mr.  Daft  intends  to 
eootinne  hie  photo-electrical  experimeata,  which  are  oertainly 
very  interHting. 

▲asAULTiMo  A  Photoorafebr.-*  Sergeant  Yerrail,  of  the 
£aal  Sussex  Constabulary,  was  charged  before  the  Cuokfield 
magistrates  with  assaulting  Mr.  Lombard!,  photographer,  at 
Brighton.  Complainant,  while  returning  home,  was  called 
Ittta  a  hooae  to  assist  in  attondin^c  to  a  man  who  had  been 
Ihtally  assaulted  in  the  locality.  Defendant  was  there,  and,  in 
the  opinion  ol  several  witooesos,  ho  was  the  worse  for  liqnor. 
Mr.  Lombardi  asked  hie  nosaber.  whieh  he  lefased,  and 
RB  altMealion  fbUowed,  during  which  the  aitogsd  rssroII  was 
oommltted.    Yemll  was  fined  40i.  and  OQiti.~Jdte. 


9l0  ffBntsgtmlittttt. 


DiAPHiLAOX.^The  position  of  the  Waterhouse  diaphiagm  between 
the  fnmt  imd  back  lensea  of  a  portrait  combination  is  detsr  mined 
by  the  fooi  of  the  aaid  lens.  If  the  front  lens,  for  instance,  have 
a  focus  of  aix  inches,  and  the  back  lens  of  twelve  inches,  then  the 
diaphragm  would  be  placed  one-third  of  the  entire  separation 
behind  the  ^nt  lens,  and  t«ro-thirds  of  the  distance  in  front  of 
the  back  lens ;  toad  so  on,  whatever  the  fooi  of  the  lenses,  in  doe 
relation.  W»  do  not  know  the  lensea  ia  your  half-plate  combi- 
nation, but  you  moat  ascertain  first,  and  then  place  the 
diaphngm  on  the  prinsiple  indicated.  To  make  the  matter 
more  plain:  suppose  the  front  lens  hare  a  focus  of  10  inches, 
the  back  lens  a  focus  of  15  inches,  and  the  total  sepsration 
be  6  inches,  the  diaphra^  must  be  placed  8  inches  in  front 
of  the  back  lens,  and  2  inches  behind  the  front  lens.  This 
position  gives  the  OLaximum  of  advantages.  To  secure  extreme 
flatness  of  field  you  may  place  the  stop  nearer  to  the  front  lens. 

H.  W. — Your  copying  camera,  with  lens  in  the  middle,  and  grooves 
for  negative  and  dark  slides  at  the  ends,'  ought  to  have  bo^  pro- 
vided with  a  means  for  uncovering  the  lens  without  opening  the 
flap  at  the  top.  The  aimplest  means  is  to  place  a  hinged  shutter 
benind  the  lens,  which  opens  and  ohata  by  means  of  a  pinion  at 
the  side  of  the  camera.  The  absence  of  suish  an  arrangement  hss 
been  doubtless  an  oversight  in  making.  It  will  be  easily  added 
by  a  camera  maker ;  or  it  would  not  oe  difficult  to  improvise  il 
you  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  tools. 

H.  Taylor. — An  arrangement  of  curtains  such  as  yon  mention  may 
be  made  to  give  pretty  good  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Let  the 
canopy  overhead  project  at  least  six  feet;  the  curtain  on  the 
shadowed  side  of  the  face  about  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  that  on  the 
lighted  side  about  three  or  four  feet.  The  curtains  shonU  have 
some  sliding  arrangement  which  will  permit  you.  to  a4just  then 
so  as  to  suit  different  sitters  and  dilSBrent  conditions  of  light,  &c. 
We  fear  from  your  example  and  description  that  the  lens  is  not  a 
very  g^od  one ;  but  the  wont  of  sharpness  may  arise  from  wont  of 
experience  in  focussing ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  nonnd  glass  and 
sensitivo  plate  not  being  in  exactly  the  same  plane  when  in  the 
camera.  Do  you  get  a  sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass  ?  If  yon 
do,  and  not  in  the  negative,  the  lanlt  may  be  reniedied.  But  if 
yon  cannot  get  a  sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass,  the  imnXt  is  in 
the  lens.  Btther  C  or  D  of  the  nsmea  yon  mention  will  be  okost 
likely  to  suit  you.  We  shall  at  all  times  have  pleasure  in  helping 
you. 

£oLiir  CA8SiB.*There'  is  no  international  copyright  law  between 
England  and  America,  and  hence  an  Americsn  copyright  is  not 
protected  in  this  country,  nor  an  English  copyright  us  America. 

W.  B. — ^You  hod  better  throw  away  your  hypoenlphite  which  is 
contaminated  with  iron.  There  is  risk  in  nsin^  it.  2.  On  adding 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  a  silver  bath  to  neutraliae  it>  corbonis  acid 
is  liberated,  and  hence,  on  testing  with  litmus,  an  scid  rsacdea  is 
of  coHTM  found  to  exi^t.  After  the  solution  has  remained  some 
time  in  an  open  vessel  to  allow  the  carbolic  acid  to  escape,  yon 
win  flnd  the  solution  neutral.  The  simpls  test  of  sufficient  ot  the 
soda  sah  having  bsen  added,  is  thelhllingof  esfight  precipitate,  just 
suflleient  even  to  make  the  solution  turbid.  So  long  as  the  sOver 
solution  remains  dear  whilst  the  soda  solution  is  added,  Ibse  acid, 
whieh  hos  been  present,  is  benomtnr  nentraliasd.  The  moment 
a  turbidity  appears,  it  shows  that  afi  the  Ibss  aeid  is  nentraliied, 
and  that  the  soda  salt  is  decomposing  the  nitrste  of  silver,  and 
throwing  down  carbonate  of  silver.  Xo  mors  of  the  soda  solution 
should  bo  added  after  that. 

Am  AXATBun  Rbadrr.— In  sensitising  common  paper  with 
bichromate  of  potash  you  form  a  combination  between  the  chromi<2 
salt  and  the  sbo.  This  aiso  being  to  a  considerable  extent  in  th^ 
body  of  the  paper,  the  picture  most  of  necessity  appear  sunken  in 
the  paper.  The  use  of  a  surface  of  gelatine  or  albumen  wjth  very 
short  floating  on  the  chromate  solution  affords  the  best,  hope  of 
reoMdy ;  bat  we  have  never  seen  brilliant  or  rich  prints  obtsinod 
by  the  method  you  ara  trying. 

T.  M.  F. — We  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  a  one-grain  mIu- 
tion  of  india-rubber  as  a  preliminary  coating  in  tiie  wot  proeom« 
except  that  it  is  somewhat  mors  troableeome  to  deal  with  than 
albumen,  the  solvent  being  neeeassrily  rmj  volatile,  aad  the 
solntion,  of  oonne,  quickly  becoming  thicker. 

T.  HoPKiKS^^Thers  is  not  sny  general  law  so  for  sa  we  ara 
awsra  in  teUtion  to  the  show-caese  of  photographers.  A  ea«> 
Uke  yeura  would  be  dealt  with  nnder  the  kraal  laws  of  the  pUoe 
as  r^ardiog  obstniottoRs  or  encroaehments  on  pnbUc  space* 

L.HiLL._TheaddEesshMhesamishdi;  hut  we  wiU  endeavour  to 
find  it  and  let  yon  know. 

RicatvRD.— «* Eom  Rhyases,"  by  W.  A.  ChanlUr,  Mam  ilii  by 
Kdwin  Cocking. 

Several  CeneepoadsBla  hi  ear  atRt. 


' 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STOD[0 
The  Recent  Guncotton  Explosion  at  Woolwich— The 
Action  of  Hydrogen  upon  Nitr.\te  of  Silver— The 
Bremen  Photographic  Society. 

T7ie  Recent  Guncotton  Explosion  at  Woohoich, — The  disas- 
trous accident  with  guncotton  at  AVoolwich,  last  week, 
can  scarcely  be  without  interest  to  photographers,  for 
.    after  its  employment  as  a  military  and  blasting  agent, 
there  is  na  greater,  application  of  the  material  than  in  pho- 
tography.     And  although  the  products  used  by  photo- 
graphers for  the  manufacture  of  their  collodion  are  not 
precisely  the  same  chemical  compound  as  the  very  ex- 
plosive material  that  engineers  and  miners  deal  with,  still 
there  is  enough  resemblance  as  to  cause  them  to  be  prac- 
tically regarded  as  the  same  thing.    It  was  only  the  other 
day  that. we  recommended  our  readers  to  keep  any  large 
supplies  of  guncotton  they  might  have  in  a  moist  state, 
adding  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  water  to  it,  for  when 
in  damp  condition  pyroxilin  is  a  comparatively  harmless 
body.    Not  only  will  it  refuse  to  explode  under  the  same 
conditions  as  dry  guncotton— that  is  to  say,  by  means  of 
a  detonate  fuse — but  it  is  altogether  uninflammable  when 
a  flame  or  red-hot  iron  is  approached  to  it.    According  to 
the  experience  of  chemists  well  versed  in  its  properties, 
wet  guncotton  can  only  be  exploded  when  a  charge  erf  dry 
material  is  in  contact  with  it,  and  this  is  fired  first  of  all. 
That  no  other  way  exists  of  detonating  or  exploding  wet 
guncotton  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  in  the  face  of 
the  explosion  that  has  recently  occurred ;  but,  that  pho- 
tographers may  not   be  alarmed   in  any  way,    we  will 
detail  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  the  charge  of 
wet  guncotton  recently  exploded  at  Woolwich.    Some  ex- 
periments were  being  made  at  Shoeburyn^ss  with  gun- 
cotton,  and  to  carry  these  on  a  few  shells  filled  with  the 
explosive  were  required.    When  dry  guncotton  was  put 
into  shells  and  fired  some  years  ago  at  ShoeburynesSj  the 
charge  exploded,  on  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  while  yet 
the  shell  was  inside  the  bore  of  the  cannon,  and  the  latter 
being  sadly  injured,  no  further  experiments  were  made. 
When,  however,  it  was  found  that  wet  guncotton  could  be 
detonated  under  the  conditions  we  have  mentioned,  fresh 
experiments  were  decided  upon  by  shells  tilled  with  wet 
guncotton.    It  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  artillerymen  to 
detonate  a  shell  at  the  end  of  its  flight  into  as  many  frag- 
ment as  possible,  and  the  violent  manner  in  which  gun- 
cotton  detonates  seemed  to  promise  an  eflfective  way  of 
doing  this.    The  wet  guncotton,  it  was  found,  did  not 
explode  on  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  so  they  determined 
to  crani  in  as  much  cotton  as  the  shell  would  hold,  in 
order  to  shiver  it  into  fragments.    Wet  guncotton  has 
been  considered  to  be  such  a  harmless  material  that; 
instead  of  being  manipulated  in  a  small  shed  far  removed 
from  human  habitations,  as  is  the  case  when  gunpowder  is 
handled,  it  has  been  worked  in  a  factory  where  many  scores 
of  men  and  lads  were  engaged  on  other  operations.    Three 
men,  who  had  been  specially  instructed  to  fill  the  shell, 
employed  a  powerful  hydraulic  ram  for  pressing  the  mate- 
rial into  the  projectile,  and  in  this  way  it  was  tightly 
filled.    A  space  was  required  at  the  head  of  the  shell  to 
receive  the  charge  of  dry  guncotton  which  was  to  start 


the  ground  under  such  cireamstances,  and  herein  lies  th^ 
mystery.    The  solution  of  the  matter  would  appear  to  b^ 
that  heat  was  evolved  by  the  hydtaulio  ram  forced  into 
the  guncotton  at  a  high  pressure,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
material  around  became  dry,  and  the  friction  between  t^e 
ram  and  the  bottom  of  the  iron  shell  (supposing  the  rai^ 
to  have  reached  the  bottom)  set  fire,  and  exploded  so 
much  of  the  cotton  as  would  burn,  and  in  this  way  the 
shell  was  burst  in  the  mild  form  we.  have  seen.    It  was, 
every  one  must  admit,  a  very  severe  test  for  even  the 
safest  of  explosions  to  bear,  and  really  one  can  hardly  be 
astonished  that  even  wet  guncotton  should  not  become 
dangerous  under  such  a  trial.    One  cannot  have  to  do 
with  a  dangerous  material  without  running  some  sort  of 
risk ;  but  photographers,  we  repeat,  need  not  be  appre- 
hensive in  any  way  at  the  occurrence.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  ke^p  pyroxilin  in  a  moist  state  is  the  best 
plan  of  insuring  oneself  against  risk,  and  as  photographers 
never  have  occasion  to  treat  the  material  in  any  vigorous 
manner,  similar  to  that  we  have  described,  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  danger  from  its  storage  in  this  way.    Under 
any  circumstances,   it  is  foolish  to  regard  pyroxilin,  or 
other  similar  compounds,  in  any  other  light  than  as  dan- 
gerous explosives,  and  they  should  therefore  always  be 
treated  as  such.    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal  will  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  lamentable  a£Pair. 

The  Action  of  Hydrogen  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver i — It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  short  time  ago  we  alluded  to  some 
experiments  undertaken  by  Dr.  Russell,  whose  results 
seemed  to  prove  that  pure  hydrogen  had  a  reducing  action 
upon    nitrate  of  silver  solution.    This   conclusion   was 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  results  of  M.  Pellet^s  experi- 
ments, who  had  also  investigated  the  actibn  of  hydrogen 
upon  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  been 
unable  to  find  anr  reduction  of  the  compound  at  all.    The 
discrepancy  between  the  observations  of  the  two  cbemistH 
it  was  sought  to  explain  away  by  the  different  duration  of 
the  experiments,  or  by  reason  of  the  too  great  acidity  of 
the  solutions  employed  by  the  French  chemist      It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn,  therefore,  that  a  third  chemist  (also 
a  Frenchman),  M.  Beketoff,  has  investigated  the  matter, 
and  his  results  corroborate  those  of  Dr.  Russell.    M.  Belra- 
tpff  quite  agrees  with  Dr.  Russell  in  affirming  that  hydro- 
gen, when  quite  pure,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  zkitrate 
of  silver  solution  after  a  considerable  period ;  but  as  it 
appears  probable  that  the  reducinpr  actlDu  is  8t<^ped  when 
the    silver    solution  has    a    certain    degree    of   acidity, 
M.  Beketoff  proposes  to  continue  the  investigation  to  clear 
up  this  point. 

Ihe  Bremen  Photographic  Societij» — A  photographic  society 
has  just  been  established  at  Bremen  which  already 
numbers  thirty  members.  Hamburg,  a  sister  seaport  towu 
in  the  north,  has  for  a  long  time  past  had  its  society ;  but 
these  two  are  the  only  second-rate  towns  of  Germany  which 
have  such  bodies.  Berlin  till  very  lately  had  two  societies, 
but  one  of  them  is,  we  believe,  now  extinct ;  at  «iny  rate, 
its  organ,  Li<My  has  for  some* time  paift  failed  to  ftppear. 
Since  Dr.  Krone,  the  president  of  the  Dresden  Photo - 
graphic  Society  and  editor  of  Helios^  itent  off  to  the  South 
Pacific  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  we  have  had  no 
photographic  news  from  the  capital  of  Saxony ;  so  that 
recently  Vienna  and  Berlin  have  been  the  only  two  cities 


the  detonation,  and,  to  make  room  for  this,  a  pointed  i    ,        - .    ,  .        ,  ^  ,       ^«         A»r    x      *.  xi.  ^ 

metal  plug  was  forced  into  the  mass  of  cotton.    At  this   TH'^  photographers  have  met  together.    We  trust  that 
moment  it  was  that  the  explosion  occurred,  and  the  shell    the  formation  of  the  Bremen  Society  is  a  good  omen,  «nd 

V 1-* ...  ,  *     ,    .  '  ....     fhaf  nf.hoT*  larorA  oif.iPB  in  lT^rmn.Tiv  tinll  Alan  fnlinw'  Alilt  in 


that  other  large  cities  in  Gr^rmany  will  also  follow  suit  in 
the  revival  or  organization  of  photographic  soeieties. 


breaking  into  pieces  lacerated  two  man  so  severely  that 
they  died  soon  afterwards,  while  a  third  was  badly  in- 
jured. The  curious  part  of  the  business  was  this: 
although  there  was  an  explosion,  only  a  small  portion  of 
charge  was  burnt,  and  the  sheU  was  broken  up  into  very 
large  fragments.  Had  there  been  a  detonation,  the  whole 
mass  of  guncotton  would  have  been  consumed,  and  tiie 
shock  been  far  more  viblent.  Indeed,  not  only  the  factory,  Tha  prints,  after  they  are  properly  *' spotted,^'  are  reidy 
but  buildinga  in  the  vicinity  must  have  been  leveU^  to  I  o  be  soiled,  which  should  be  done  at  Che  t!m4  when  they 
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&N  ilightlj  damp,  m  a  better  poluh  is  then  given  to  thein. 
There  are  a  aambai  of  prasBe«  id  ase  whicb  are  genetJIf 
good.  A  niokel  plating  is  Kirea  to  many  prenas,  becaoie 
it  pniTeati  thsir  luiting.  Tbera  are,  of  coarse,  a  namber 
of  different  BJEB  proues  for  large  aad  imatl  priQte.  Tbe 
oommoD  cartes  and  imperial  priatd  should  nerar  ba  rolled 
oa  the  large  press.  The  preas,  before  use.  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansad  with  a  piece  of  cotton-flanacl  and  a 
little  commoD  aloohol.  When  Qot  in  nie,  always  keep  the 
presses  covered.  About  onca  a  week  thay  should  be 
thorooghly  cleaased,  and  oiled  with  s  drop  or  two  at  sweet 

When  the  press  is  cleaned  the  prints  are.  one  at  a  tioie, 
to  be  placed  in  between  the  rollers,  either  face  up  or  face 
down,  according  as  to  which  roller  is  the  polisher.  Tbey 
shonld  he  placed  in  with  the  left  baud,  while  with  the 
right  th?  crank  is  turned.  The  praisore  nl  tbe  prase  ahoold 
not  be  BO  heavy  that  the  operator  at  it  will  eiperieaoe  any 
difficulty  whatever  In  turoiog  tbe  crank  with  one  hand, 
while  the  press  ia  fed  with  the  other.  Do  not  atop  turning 
tho  crank  while  a  print  is  between  tbe  rollers,  or  it  will  be 
creased,  and  conseqaemly  ruined.  Roll  the  print  onca 
lengthwise,  and  then  twice  sideways,  and  when  the  roller 
has  taken  hold  of  the  card  on  the  one  side,  place  your  hand 
over  to  the  other  side  of  thepraaa  where  it  comes  out  ;  take 
bold  of  the  card  when  it  appears,  and  bend  it  so  that  the 
back  will  bend  in  slightly,  and  thus  give  the  picture  the 
look  of  being  pressed  forward.  Band  in  the  back  of  the 
card  but  a  very  little,  however. 

Mr.  Beam  Tecomniunds  the  judicions  nse  of  Bntrekin's 
Oscillating  Enameller,  an  instrnment  which  gives  a  similar 
result,  by  somewhat  similar  means,  to  that  produced  by 
Weston's  Burniaher.  He  says:  "It  is  good  for  several  raasona. 
among  which  are  the  following : — let.  It  decidedly  improves 
tbs  lone  of  the  print.  2nd.  It  makes  tbe  general  appear- 
ance of  the  print  richer.  3rd.  It  gives  tiaosparency  and 
beauty  to  the  while  print,  espscially  ia  the  shadows. 

The  prints,  after  they  are  rolled,  are  ready  to  receive 
tbe  Bnal  treatment,  wUch  ends  the  processea  through  which 
they  have  to  go  before  delivery. 

WAZCXaOITBI    PuMTi. 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  best  thing  for  waxing  the 
prints,  I  have,  at  the  expente  of  considerable  time,  experi- 
mented, and  I  have,  I  think,  suooeeded  in  finding  what  I 
was  after  ;  and  although  it  is  not  new,  yet  I  can  tecommsnd 
it  to  be  the  best,  of  mora  than  a  score  of  kinds  of  paatea 
that  I  have  made,  mainly  on  acoonnt  of  its  cheapness  and 
simplicity  in  the  making. 

HarseilliM  soap  is  moat  generally  used  in  the  making  of 
this  paste,  and  for  those  who  may  wish  a  formula  containing 
it,  the  one  below  will  ba  found  to  be  excellent. 

Virgin  white  wax 2  ounces 

White  Marseilles  soap       1^      „ 

Boiling  water  2     ,, 

"  Uot  both  the  wax  and   soap  iol«   very   thin  slivers,   and 
plaoo  in  a  clean   china  mug  containing  the  boili 
and  place  tbe  mug  with  its  contents  into  a  tin  pan. 
taimng  boiling  water,  the  whole  of  wbicb  is  placed 
hot  stove.     Add  the  wax  aad  soap,  a  portion  at  a  time,  until 
all  are  dissolved. 

I  recommend  the  dissolving  of  the  soap  and  wax  in  small 
qnontitiea,  ss  it  will  be  more  thoroughly  done.  lo  obtain- 
ing Marseilles  soap,  always  procure  the  white,_and  never  the 
spotted.  While  the  wax  and  soap  are  dissolving,  stir 
thorooghly  with  aolnan  glass  nxl.  This  paste,  when  made, 
will  have  the  consistency  of  "oosmolioe."  When  cooled,  it 
is  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  applied  as  will  be  given 
below.  A  few  drops  either  of  the  essence  oflarender,  cloves, 
citronello,  rosemary,  hergamot,  ftc,  may  be  added  to  give 
anogreeaole  odour  to  the  pasta. 

There  are  otiier  formulai  ooutuning  bensole,  oil  of  spike, 
gam  elemi,  &a,,  in  various  proportions,  which  ingredients 
being  a  little  difficalt  to  obtain  and  to  prepare,  it  ia  • 
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matter  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  beginner,  conseqaently 
''  will  not  place  them  hen. 

Out  oF  all  oF  the  different  kinds  of  paste  I  hare  made  I 
tve  settled  down  to  that  of  plain  wax  and  spirits  of 
turpentine.  It  is  made  as  follows:  white  wax  is  placed,  in 
a  common  clean  china  mng ;  which  mug  is  placed,  as  above 
describml,  iu  a  pan  containing  water,  which  is  kept  at  a 
boiling  state  by  being  placed  over  the  gas  stove.  Dissolve 
aboot  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  wax  in  tbe  mug.  and  then 
gradually  add  about  three-quarters  as  much  spirits  of  tnr- 
pentint!  OS  there  is  dissolrea  wax,  stirring  well  all  of  the 
time,  and  finally  add  of  some  essence — as  the  'essence  of 
bergamot — in  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  the  smell  of 
tbe  spirits  (said  quantity  being  about  half  an  ounce).  Stir 
the  whole  thing  well. 

So  that  a  quantity  of  photographs  can  be 
waxed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  I  mads 
a  couple  oF  wooden  frames  (see  fig')i  one 
for  the  small  carte,  and  another  for  the 
imperial.  They  are  very  simple  in  conatmo- 
ti on,  being  merely  a  auitablH-sise  piece  of 
planed  pined  wood  (upon  which  the  back  of 
the  card  rests  while  waxing),  with  narrow 
strips  of  wood  nailed  on  the  top,  bottom. 
—  and  one  aide  of  them.  The  prints  are  placed 
„  these  frames  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
slipping  about.  Inetsadof  having  the  strips  A  A  Afastened 
to  the  main  board,  as  it  is  in  the  fi;.  thay  (the  strips]  can 
be  movable,  and  fastened  to  the  print  when  necessary  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw. 

By  the  aid  of  these  frames  I  have  thoroughly  waxed  one 
hnndred  carte- dc-vinite  photographs  in  an  hoar  and  a 
quarter. 

Thia  pa'^te  should  bo  applied  to  the  prints  by  placing  a 
small  quantity  on  the  haraest  (i.e.,  the  unnapped)  side  of 
some  GsDton  flannel  and  rubbing  it  well  every  part  oF  the 
print,  aa>l  then,  with  another  and  a  clesoer  piece  of  flannel, 
the  snrfaoa  of  the  print  is  rubbed  briskly  until  quile  dry, 
and  then  the  final  polijib  is  given  by  using  the  soft  (napped) 
side  of  the  same  piece. 

I  have  recommended  to  use  the  harder  side  of  tbe  flannel 
first,  because  if  the  other  is  used  before  the  greater  part  of 
the  wax  is  rubbed  dry  it  will  remove  the  stringy  cotton 
stuff,  and  thus  it  would  be  rubbed  in  the  wax  on  thesurfoae 
of  tbn  print,  which  will,  especially  when  looked  at  obliquely, 
show  very  badly.  Rubbing  quickly  will  will  give  a  most 
marvuUons  polieh  totbeprints.especially  if  it  has  previously 
been  rolled,  and  assists  wonderfully  in  bringing  out  detail 
in  the  deep  shadows,  and  also  gives   a  fine  effect  to  the 

Soiled  photographs  are  rendered  no  cleao  bjr  the  oss  of 
this  paste  that  they  will  look  like  fresh  ones. 

The  prints,  when  waxed,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  all 
night,  or  at  least  for  a  few  hours,  ia  a  cool  and  thoroughly 
clean  room. 


PUACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILUAX  HEIQUWAT. 
ClUPTER    VI. 

TiiE  Manipulations  in  the  Dark  Room. 
Coatiiiq  Ute  PlaU  leilA  Collodion. — So  many  descriptions 
have  been  written  of  this  operation,  most  of  which  seem 
to  paraphrase  Hamlet's  instructioa  of  Hosencrantz  and 
GuUdenstern  in  tbe  art  of  playing  on  the  pipe,  that  I  am 
almost  tampled  to  tell  the  reader  to  see  it  done  by  some 
experiencaJ  operator,  /or  that  U  almoii  luaiuarg.  Practice 
alone  will  enable  you  to  coat  a  plate  with  a  perfectly  clean 
and  even  film.  'The  plate  is  held,  resting  on  tbe  edge  of 
the  first  finger,  and  middl«  joint  of  the  second  finger 
nndenieath  the  plate,  and  the  tip  of  the  thumb  over,  as 
■een  in  the  diagram.  It  would  be  well  to  practice  holding 
the  puts  in  this  position  firmly  yet  gently,  before  proc- 
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tiamg  with  the  collodion  bottle,  until  the  hand  gets  steady. 
Do  not  get  into  a  bad  habit  of  holding  the  plate  by  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fingers  to  aid  you,  or  by  spreading 


the  fore-finger  into  the  centre  of  the  under  side  of  the 
plate,  and  the  thumb  over  the  comer,  the  residt  being 
that  the  warmth  communicated  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
to  the  plate  causes  the  collodion  to  "  set  '^  on  those  points 
too  rapidly,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  negative,  and  the 
thumb  has  done  its  share  of  mischief  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  collodion,  causing  stains  and  breakage  of  the  film. 
Hold  the  surface  perfectly  horizontal  when  pouring  on 
the  collodion  at  point  A,  and  continue  till  the  collodion 
has  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate,  then  direct  it  by 
gently  tilting  to  B,  then  by  lowering   the  level  of  the 
comer  at  C  it  will  flow  there,  and  letting  it  escape  the 
tip  of  the  thumb  flow  it  to  D  corner,  under  wbich  you 
should   have  the  collodion  bottle  ready    to   catch  the 
surplus.     Without  very  much  alteration  of  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  plate,  it  should  be  very  gently  rocked  until 
its  film  is  set ;  t.^.,  when  on  touching  its  surface  with  the 
finger  it  receives  an  impression  of  it  as  in  soft  wax.  with- 
out tearing  away.    It  is  now  ready  to  be  immersed  in  the 
bath.    It  is  very  necessary  to  success  that  while  enough 
collodion  is  poured  on  the  plate,  it  shall  not  receive  too 
much.    Experience  alone  can  enable  you  to  determine  this. 
7 he  Immersion  of  the  CoUodionised  Plate  into  the  Silver  Bath, 
— Thin  operation  is  also  a  peculiar  one,  requiring  care  and 
steadiness.    The  plate  is  placed  on  the  dip  rod  in  the 
direction  held  in  the  previous  manipulation,  the  edge  B  A 
resting  on  the  prongs  of  the  dipper.    It  will  be  noticed  in 
the  *^  set ''  film  that  one  edge — that  which  the  collodion 
first  covered   (which  we  will  call  the  upper  edge) — is 
thinner  than  that  which  it  last  reached,  and  was  lowest 
when  the  surplus  was  drained  off.     Of  consequence,  the 
upper  edge  sets  a  little  quicker  than  the  lower,  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  immersed  first.    The  plate,  properly 
resting  on  the  dipper,  is  gently  lowered,  steadily  and  with- 
out hesitation,  into  the  sUver  solution,  and  immediately  it 
is  submerged  it  is  subjected  to  a  gentle  motion  by  a  cir- 
cular movement  of  the  hand.    When  first  immersed  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  the  collodion  film  repels  the  water  of 
the  bath,  and  if  the  plate  were  now  viewed  it  would  be 
seen  to  have  what  is  technically  known  as  a  ''  greasy  " 
appearance,  similar  to  a  greasy  plate  on  which  water  has 
been  poured.    Thesilver  solution  first  clings  to  the  plate 
in  drops  and  patches,  then  in  little  rivers  and  streaks,  and 
finally  the  whole  of  the  collodion  film  becomes  smooth  and 
creamy ;  a/ier  this  point  is  reached  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in 
the  bath  a  ndnnte. 

If  the  plate  has  been  immersed  too  soon  after  coating  with 
collodion,  before  it  is  properly  set,  the  water  in  the  bath 
precipitates  the  cotton  of  the  collodion,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
spotty  appearance  on  the  plate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
plate  has  been  held  too  long  before  putting  it  into  the  bath, 
the  uneven  evaporation  of  the  collodion  causes  bluish 
patches  in  the  film,  which  are  insensitive  to  the  action  of 
Ught.  Too  rapid  an  immersion  causes  streaks,  and  a 
pttte  arrested  in  its  desoent  wiU  be  marked  with  a  horizon- 


tal line  indicating  the  surface  of  the  bath  solution  at  the 
moment  of  stoppage ;  these  are^known  as  *'  hesitation  lines.'' 
When  the  plate  is  removed  too  soon^  although  it  may  have 
a  smooth  surface,  the  solution  runs  down  in  little  rivulets, 
causing  streaks    by  inequality  of  sensitiveness,    which 
streaks  become  painfully  manifest  on  development  of  the 
plate.    Being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  plate  is  sufficiently 
sensitized,  it  is  held  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  to  drain 
for  a  few  moments,  and  thAnplaced  in  the  carrier  or  holder. 
This  should  be  done  as  the  plate  was  before  placed  on  the 
dipper,  the  thin  edge  downwards,  because  the  flow  of  the 
silver  in  draining  the  plate  has  been  that  way,  and  to 
reverse  it  would  cause  a  reflow  of  the  silver  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  thereby  causing  streaks,  and  because  after 
exposure,  the  plate  is  taken  out  and  held  by  the  now 
upper  and  thick  edge,  that  being  the  best  to  develop  from, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  the  plate.    The  film  at  the  time 
of  placing  the  plate  in    the  holder  should  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  of  creamy  semi-transparency,  not  at  all  bluish  in 
colour.    After  exposure  in  the  camera,  to  which  it  is  taken 
when  the  shutter  of  the  holder  is  dosed,  it  will  be  found 
to  have    gained  in   density,  t.  e.,  become  more  opaque, 
retaining  its  creamy  colour,  showing  conclusively  that  de- 
composition has  been  going  on  after  its  withdrawal  from 
the  bath.    The  plate  should  not  be  prepared  any  consider- 
able time  before  it  is  required  for  exposure,  otherwise  in- 
•sensitive  patches  mark  ,the  places  where  the  film  has  dried, 
and  metallic  silver  stains  where  the  solution  on  the  surface 
has  been  drawn  from  the  lower  edge  (as  in  the  carrier  by 
capillary  attraction).    Improperly  carrying  the  carrier  or 
holder  in  a  horizontal  position  causes  the  same  markings, 
by  allowing  the  silver  solution  to  run  over  the  plate. 
Nothing  definite  can  be  said  relative  to  the  length  of 

Exposure, 

as  that  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  amount  of  light  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  time  of  day,  &o.  This  subject  will  be  treated  more 
fully  when  we  are  under  the  skylight,  and  we  may  presume 
that  having  done  our  part  in  the  dark  room,  the  plate  has 
been  handed  to, the  skylight  operator,  and  that  it  is  properly 
timed  in  the  exposure. 

We  now  a  approach  the  most  delicate  and  beautifal 
of  the  manipulations  of  the  dark  room — developing. 
Before  we  say  anything  on  this  subject  one  or  two 
words  of  warning  are  necessary  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  carrier.  It  must  be  held  or  stood  in  perpen- 
dicular or  upright  position  from  the  time  of  the  plate 
being  placed  in  until  it  is  taken  out.  It  should  not  be 
kept  a  long  time  waiting  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sitter, 
as  that  should  be  done  before  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bath.  Two  pictures  should  not  be  made  on  one  plate, 
unless  they  are  two  of  the  same  sitter  in  the  same  position 
with  the  same  Hght  and  exposure,  or  unequal  results  will 
be  the  consequence,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  understand 
the  development.  It  is  impossible  to  get  identically  the 
same  conditions  in  a  plate  at  different  times,  because  the 
character  of  the  plate  is  undergoing  a  continuous  change  ; 
nor  can  you  get  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  exposure. 
Keep  the  carrier  clean.  After  each  plate,  wipe  it  out  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  or  piece  of  rag,  and  keep  the  slide  free  from 
dust,  as,  on  its  withdrawal  to  make  the  exposure,  the  dust 
is  set  in  motion  to  the  detriment  of  the  plate.  Preserve 
the  carrier  from  splashes  of  any  of  the  solutions.  Silver 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  existence  of  the  carrier,  and  to 
guardin  some  measure  against  its  action  on  the  wood  and 
comers  it  should  be  frequently  rabbed  over  on  the  inside 
with  tallow ;  this,  too,  attracts  and  holds  any  stray  particles 
of  dust  (which  are  sure  otherwise  to  be  set  in  motion  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  slide),  as  well  as  protecting  your 
holder  from  the  action  of  the  silver  from  the  plate.  Place 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  in  the  carrier,  as  this  prevents  a  great  deal  of  silver 
from  running  down. 
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NOBTH  UOBiT  FOB  STUDIOS. 
Mr. 8.  y .  ALum, in  oar  G4iicago  ooutemporAry,  the  We$tein 
Pkotograpkk  Mtws^  ia'thecourae  of  a  series  of  arUoles  o& 
**  Popular^  Photographic   Blanders/'   attacks  the  common 
prejadioB  in  fa?oar  of  a  north  light.     Ue  says : — 

^'  The  veteran  rejects  with  scorn  the  c^er  of  any  other 
than  *  a  pare  northern  light.'  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  he  repels  the  sa^gestion  with  contemptuous 
indifference.  The  merest  tyro,  as  well  as  the  practisod 
operator,  is  equally  settled  in  his  oonrictions  on  this  point. 
With  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  photographers,  the  vast 
superiority  of  a  northern  light  over  any  and  every  other 
lij^ht  is  a  point  that  id  absolutely  settled— ^settled  even 
beyond  the  remotest  possible  neoesiiity  of  discussion.  The 
■QggMtion  that  all  this  may  possibly  be  wrong,  and  that 
further  consideration  might  well  be  given  the  subject,  is  a 
photographic  heresy  so  rank,  and  indicates  so  plainly  the 
mere  dreamer,  that  it  does  not  even  provoke  irritation.  It 
does  provoke  pity,  and  it  may  be^t  contempt  for  your 
chimerical  notions.  80  much  I  know  by  experiunce  and 
by  observation.  The  books  advocate  north  lights,  as 
though  no  other  lights  could  by  any  possibility  compete 
with  them.  In  fact,  the  books  ignore  everything  except  a 
north  light ;  or  if,  by  chance,  an  east  or  went  light  is  men- 
tioned at  all,  it  is  with  expressions  of  sympathy  or  com- 
miseration for  the  nnhappy  proprietor.  But  if  a  west  or  an 
east  light  begets  only  compassion  for  the  stolidity  of  its 
builder,  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  one  who  deliberately 
and  of  choice  expends  money  on  a  south  light?  The 
silence  of  our  favorite  writers  on  this  subject  is  significant 
—he  is  evidently  beneath  compassion.  The  enormity  of 
his  blunder  protects  him  even  from  ridicule. 

**  Now,  if  we  could  always  secure  a  'pure  north  light '  in 
constructing  our  ateliers,  this  subject  might  not  be  a  very 
important  one;  but.  aa  we  all  know,  it  is  often  much  more 
convenient  to  obtain  a  south  sky  and  side  light.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  knowing  the  relative  values  of 
different  lights. 

^*  First  let  me  say  that  I  regard  this  exaggerated 
prejudice  against  'southern  lights'  as  a  most  surprising 
photographic  blunder.  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  great 
number  of  false  theories  ic  involves,  as  well  as  at  the  re- 
markable ten<icitv  of  opinion  our  brethren  exhibit  in 
retaining  these  theories,  even  against  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  every-day  observatloa.  Space  will  not  permit 
me  to  criticise  all  these  false  theories,  nor  even  many  of 
them.  But  there  are  a  few  of  which  I  must  speak  in  this 
article.  ' 

*'  Especially  dear  tb  the  heart  of  the  photographer,  and 
believed  in  with  all  the  idolatrous  tenacity  of  unreasoning 
tapentition,  is  the  theory  that  a  north  side  and  skylight  is 
f  aperlatively  stable,  unchanging,  reliable,  and  not  given  to 
perplexing  changes  as  all  other  lights  are.  Our  books  are 
full  of  this  notion ;  our  ideas  are  saturated  with  it. 
It  is  a  theory  90  well  fixed  in  our  minds  that  we 
never  leaaon  on  it.  But  in  reality  no  notion  *  could 
b0  more  erroneous,  no  theory  more  false.  In  the 
whole  oircnit  of  the  heavens  no  direction  can  be  selected 
ior  the  akylight  that  is  more  subject  to  perplexing  changes 
And  to  absolute  variations  of  the  light  in  this  matter  I 
$m  trying  to  be  practical.  I  am  referring  to  ateliers  as 
theT  exist — to  the  ninety  and  nine  out  of  every  hundred, 
and  not  to  the  mythical  atelier  with  a  *jpure,  steady, 
nnchanging,  unobalmcted  northern  light,'  which,  strangely 
aoo^gh.  we  all  think  so  common,  but  which  in  reality  has 
nevar  had  im  existence,  eicept  in  the  unruffled  placidity  of 
oar  imagiDattontf  and  which,  further,  I  firmly  believe  to  bo 
practiouly  im  impoastbility. 

*'  I  would  particolarly  wish  it  understood  that  when,  in 
this  oonneotion,  I  speak  of  a  '  steady,  nnch^giog*  light, 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  lignt,  for  % 
akylight  in  any  direction  whatever  will  be  subject  to  such 
changes.  I  refer  only  to  what  is  of  TMtly  greater  impor- 
" .,  to  the  cbiaget  in  the  direction  ofthe  light 


''^To  give  mater  perspicuity  to  this  division  of  the 
subject.  1  will  use  the  term  north  top  window,  instead  of 
north  light,  and  tor  further  convenience,  let  ns  suppose  all 
north  top  windows  divided  into  two  classes,  the  nrst  class 
being  entirely  protected  by  some  means  (such  as  high 
buildings,  shutters,  screens,  walls,  &c.)  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  throughout  the  year,  the  second  class  not  being  so 
protected.  The  first  class,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  one 
gallery  in  a  hundred,  is  easily  disposed  of,  for  tnere  is,  even 
with  the  best  arrangement,  a  certain  loss  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  light  that  should  fall  upon  the  top 
window.  This  may  be  thought  a  wild  statement ;  careful 
observation  will  prove  that  it  is  a  true  one. 

*'  But  how  is  it  with  the  second  class?  As  a  rule  the  sun's 
rays,  especially  in  summer,  strike  first  in  the  morning  upon 
the  north-east  cor  ner  of  the  top  window,  gradually  changing 
towards  noon  to  the  north  half  (or  to  the  whole,  according 
to  the  pitch  and  other  obstructions),  thence  in  the  after- 
noon gradually  changing  to  the  north-west  comer,  and 
finally  in  summer  shining  more  or  less  fullv  and  squarely 
upon  the  whole  top  window.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  most  galleries  the  light,  even  on  a  clear  day,  is  not 
the  same  for  five  minntes  at  a  time.  Jt  is  quite  impossible 
to  arrange  the  screens,  curtains,  and  reflectors,  and  without 
changing  them,  make  t^o  negatives  that  are  identical  in 
their  lighting.  (It  will  be  seen  from  this,  by  the  way,  how 
thoroughly  absurd  is  that  other  popular  photographic 
blunder,  of  supposing  that  the  art  of  lighting  can  ever  be 
taught  through  books,  by  showing  which  curtains  should  be 
opened  and  which  closed,  for  absolutely  different  results 
would  be  obtained  at  nearly  ^very  s  itting.)  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  suppose  a  sitter  placed  at  any  point  under  a  top 
window,  say  under  the  centre.  In  the  morning  the  light 
comes  uniformly  dull  from  the  whole  top,  a  little  later  a 
strongly  concentiated  light  comes  from  the  north-east  comer, 
later  stiU  a  broadside  from  ihe  whole  north  half,  then  from 
the  north-west,  and  finally,  later  in  the  day,  a  flood  of 
bright  light  from  the  whole  top.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said, 
this  will  not  be  the  exact  order  of  variation  for  every  north 
top  window,  but  it  fairly  represents  the  variableness  of  all 
of  what  I  have  denominated  class  two,  whid^  means  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  ateliers  in  the  country. 

*^  Not  onl^  is  the  direotion  of  the  light  oonatantly  dianging 
from  morning  to  evening,  but  even  ita  changes  are  not  the 
same  from  day  to  day.  Aa  the  path  of  the  sun  variea 
with  the  time  of  the  year,  from  a  nearly  honxontal  dir jc- 
tion  in  winter  to  a  nearly  vertical  direction  in  mid-aummer, 
so  do  the  changes  of  the  light  vary — a  fact  which  alone  is 
a  very  serious  inconvenience,  for  on  only  two  days  in  the 
year  does  the  sun  follow  the  same  path. 

**  Now  add  to  all  these  sources  of  uncertainty  the  fact 
that  on  all  days  on  which  there  are  floating  clouds  in  the 
sky  the  direotion  of  the  principal  light  is  subject  to 
constant,  absolute,  and  momentary  changes  (from  bright 
clouds  reflecting  the  sun^s  rays  at  ewetj  possible  and 
unexpected  angle),  and  you  have  my  principd  reasons  for 
exposing  myself  to  the  censure  of  mv  photographic 
brethren  by  condemning  the  north  toplignt  as  the  moat 
perplexing  and  changeable  of  all  lights.  Except  for  the 
truths  contained  in  these  assertions,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  account  for  the  whimsical  and  absurd  effects 
of  lighting  so  frequently  produced  in  first-clsss  galleries 
by  competent  artists ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  effect  of  light  whioh  we  occaaionaUy  see 
produced  in  miserable  glass  sheds  by  men  who  do  not 
understand  even  the  first  principles  of  correot  lighting. 
They  are  produced  hj  chance.  The  skilful  operator  poses 
his  subject,  places  his  camera,  draws  his  curtains,  ai^uiBts 
his  eye-rest,  sets  his  reflectoiSf  animates  koM  model :  the 
effect  is  just  to  his  liking.  One  minote  passes,  and  he  is 
ready  to  expose.  But  now  the  lighting  does  not  suit  him 
quite  so  well  as  before.  Why?  The  son  has  ohanged  its 
position  TSiy  slightly  |  the  liglit  is  changod-^on)/ slightly, 
but  the  cffeot  m  mote  tame;  at  least  a  pgrtign  i  u^ 
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delicate  briUiftnoy  is  gone.  Bat  time  pfesses,  and  the 
exposure  is  to  be  made ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  made,  and  it 
must  be  made  that  rery  instant,  otherwise  tho  Fitter 
becomes  nervous,  and  the  expression  listless.  There  is  not 
one  second  of  time  to  fool  away  after  the  focus  is  drawn 
and  the  model  is  ready.  The  skilf  cd  operator  knows  all. 
this  intoitively,  so  the  exposure  is  made  and  the  plate  is 
dereloped.  As  a  result,  ne  has  precisely  what  he  aimed 
to  produce,  only  in  a  modified  dej^ree.  He  has,  perhaps, 
a  good  negative,  but  iz  lacks  a  delicate  bnlliancy  he  hoped 
to  Becure,  and  would  have  secured  if  the  light! ag  had  not 
changed.  Another  sitting  is  made;  the  same  careful 
adjustment  of  accessories;  the  same  beautiful  image  is 
seen  on  the  ground  glass ;  the  plate  is  ready ;  Aye  seconds 
gt>ne ;  year  lens  is  uncovered.  A  bright  or  heavy  cloud, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  altered  its  position,  and  the  light- 
ing upon  the  face  is  absolutely  changed.  This  is  an 
annoyance  of  everyday  occurrence.  Most  operators  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  the  cause ;  many  never  even  suspect 
the  cause.  They  are  disappointed  in  their  negatives,  and 
feel  disheartened  at  their  repeated  failures,  but  they 
ascribe  them  to  chance,  to  peculiarities  of  complexion,  or 
to  chemical  vagaries.  There  are  other  operators  who  tell 
us  they  never  Imve  any  difficulty  in  lighting  their  subjects. 
They  always  secure  just  the  result  they  aim  to  produce, 
and  never  experience  any  sensation  of  misery,  or  of  that 
*'  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sidL,'*  when  they 
develop  their  negatives.  With  such  artists,  really  intelli- 
ffent  operators  have  little  sympathy.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  these  self-satisfied  gentlemen  always  smoke 
theif  pipea  of  contentment  where  specimens  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  lighting  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  They  cannot  comprehend  that  delicacy  and 
precision  in  lighting  are  truth  and  harmony  in  representa- 
tion, like  Rlate,  they  may  ask  feebly,  *  What  is  truth  ?' 
but,  like  him  also,  they  are  indifferent  about  the  answer. 

"  This,  however,  is  a  digression.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  imperfection  in  our 
means  of  lighting  that  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  embarrassment,  and  a  frequent  source  of  failure  to 
evenr  operator  who  aims  to  prodace  fine  pictures.  I 
think  every  competent  operator  will,  on  caret al  thought, 
agree  with  me  that  fullf  one-fourth  of  the  failures  in 
lighting  may  be  ascribed  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned. 
The  important  question,  however,  is  this :  Is  there  any 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  ?  Is  there  any  possi- 
ble way  of  securing  in  reality  what  we  all  so  sincerely 
believe  ire  afareiidy  poeaesa? — ^t.e.,  an  unobstructed  light 
that  i^  constant  in  its  direction,  and  not  subject  to  the 
.trying  changes  that  have  been  described  ?  Theoretically 
if,  IB  quite  impossible ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
js  a  solution  to  the  difficulty." 


FORMIATB  OF  IRON  AS  A  DBVBLOPINQ  AGENT- 

BY  8.    BOTTOHE.* 

Wm  i  fijoit  took  up  the  8ta4y  of  photography,  in  1854, 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  p..  Deane,  called  my  attention  to  the 
peculiar  efieot  of  formic  acid  in  changing  the  tone  of  the 
melalUo  4apai8i^ff  when  employed  in  conj auction  with  sul- 
phBjlApfiroB  i^  the  developer.  In  those  days  negatives 
were  developed  i^itjbter  ent^refy  with  a  ve^k  iron  developer, 
or  with  pyrogaUic  lipid  alone ;  the  aujccessive  application  of 
the  two  being  undreamed  of.  I  was  considered  a  very'  suc- 
oesafal  positive  operator,  and  naturally  turned  all  my  atten- 
tion to  ihat  paiiicular  branch  of  the  collodion  process. 
The  gxeat  aim  jof  these  ,w|bo  prodaoed  glass  positives  was  to 
psodire  aa  white  9>  depof  it  as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  plenty 
of  contnq^.  A  redpe  in  which  formic  acid  formed  an 
.eaafolaal  Ieatori9»  and  which  £^i^ve  rather  peculiar  results, 
vip  as  MloKi  — Sulpjia^e  of  irooy  60  gis. ;  water,  i  os. ; 
alooboU  1  douhw  ;  ao^ic  ac^,  1  dfachm  ;  formic  acid,  30 
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minims.  This  developer,  used  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas's  collodion,  gave  piotares  of  a  very  peculiar  metallic 
bluish  grey,  and  was  cooseqaently  of  little  or  no  use  for  my 
special  purposes.  But  I  noticed  that  the  image  was  of  a 
peculiarly  dense  nature,  much  more  so  than  when  2  drachms 
of  acetic  acid  were  employed  instead  of  the  mixed  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  I  was  at  first  led  to  suppose  that  the  acetic 
acid,  being  in  larger  quantity,  acted  as  a  restrainer, 
and  consequently  gave  a  less  dense  image  than  when  formic 
acid  partially  replaced  it;  but  a  trial  made  with  1  drachm  of 
acetic  acid  without  the  formic  acid  showed  that  the  latter  had 
much  to  do  with  the  density  of  the  (feposit.  Hy  attention 
was  then  withdrawn  from  this  point,  and  1  gave  no  farther 
thought  to  the  subject  until  within  the  last  month,  when, 
having  read  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  lately 
instituted  in  G^ermany,  ipth  regard  to  the  eracacy  of  return 
developers,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  effects  of  formate  of 
iron.  To  this  end,  6dgr8.  of  dried  sodium  tormiate  were  dis- 
solved in  5os.  of  water,  to  which  were  .added  5o2.  of  water 
in  which  278gr8.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  iron  had  pre- 
viously been  dissolved  ;  lOOgrs.  of  pure  sugar  were  then 
dissolved  in  lOos.  of  water,  to  which  were  added  30  miaims 
of  acetic  acid.  The  two  solutions  were  then  mixed  together. 
Wit^  a  developer  thus  prepared  t  have  produced  negatives 
of  an  extraordinarily  dense  character,  with  an  exposure  but 
little  more  than  necessary  to  produce  a  positive.  Mo  subse- 
quent intensification  was  necessary.  It  may  be  as  well  to* 
mention  that  the  collodion  was  one  prepared  by  Stanley,  of 
London  Bridge,  and  was  not,  therefore,  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  trial. 


ACTION  OF  DIFFERENTLY  REFRANGIBtfe  RAYS 
ON  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF  SILYER. 

BY  £.   BEGQUEBEL.* 

When  a  sensitive  photographic  plate,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  silver  iodiae  and  collodion,  ia  ejc- 
posed  for  a  short  time  to  the  solar  spectrum^  the  image, 
when  developed  with  pyrogaUic  acid,  ia  found  to  extend 
only  from  the  violet  to  between  F  and  G.  But  if  a  little 
chlorophyl  is  added  to  the  cdlodion  employed,  the  plate, 
under  the  same  conditions,  shows  also  a  feeble  but  well- 
defined  action,  extending  from  E  to  beyond  B  in  the  red* 
with  a  remarkable  and  atrongly  mariced  band  of  maximom 
effect  between  C  and  B.  The  photographic  action  .in  thia 
band,  however,  is  much  weaker  than  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  violet,  and  attains  the  intenaity  of  the  latter 
only  when  the  red  end  is  exposed  from  five  to  ten  timea  aa 
long  aa  the  violet.  Other  much  leaa  atrongly  marked 
bands  may  be  perceived  between  £  and  B.  The  author 
finds  that  the  conspicuous  band  between  C  and  D  coincides 
in  position  with  the  characteristic  absorption-band  of 
chlorophyl,  as  he  observed  it  in  the  collodion  aolutiona 
made  uae  of  in  preparing  the  plates.  The  colouring 
matter  on  the  photographic  plates  obviously  does  not  act 
as  a  screen,  cutting  off  the  absorbed  rays,  for  in  that 
case  the  contrary  effect  would  be  produced ;  but  we  may 
explain  the  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  silver  aalt 
is  BO  connected  with  the  chlorophyl  that  an  action  set  up 
in  the  latter  by  the  rays  it  absorbs  communicates  an  im- 
pulse to  the  former  by  virtue  of  the  intimate  association  of 
their  particles. 

The  author  long  ago,  showed  that  when  aenaitive  plates 
are  exposed  for  an  instant  to  sunlight  before  submittuig 
them  to  the  specta*um,  the  range  of  the  chemical  action  is 
greatly  extended  towards  the  less  refrangible  end.  These 
earlier  observations  are  readily  explained  by  the  reanlts 
above  described.  We  may  suppose  the  expoanre  to  operate 
by  producing  a  change  of  colour,  or  other  phyiicai  condi- 
tion of  the  upper  film  of  the  plate,  by  which  its  abaorptire 
power  for  the  different  rays  is  altered. 

•  Jcmrm,  Chem.  Sac.  tiandatLon  Iron  Ompf^  ff^^^fth 
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"NONPAREIL"  OR  "ALBA"  PLATES  FOR 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  American 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  white  enamelled  iron  plate  as  a 
substitute  for  opal  glass  in  photography,  anno o  need  as 
"  Nonpareil "  plates  and  "  Alba  ^'  plates,  both  being,  we 
believe,  preciseiy  the  same  thing,  the  different  names  indi- 
cating diserent  agencies  rather  than  different  manufac- 
ture. We  are  uqw  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Anthony  and  Co.  for  an  example  of  the  Nonpareil  picture, 
and  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester,  for 
examples  of  the  plates,  and  of  the  coUodio-chloride  of 
silver  prepared  by  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.  for  working 
with  these  plates.  A  few  words  of  description  of  the 
materials  and  results  will  probably  interest  our  readers. 

The  Nonpareil  plates  seem  to  be  in  every  way  a  singu- 
larly excellent  basis  for  a  photographic  portrait.  Thin, 
light,  and  sufficiently  rigid,  like  the  ordinary  ferrotvpe 
pUte,  the  Nonpareil,  instead  of  black  or  chocolate,  Uxe 
the  ferrotype,  present  a  fine  delicate  matt  surface  of  pure 
white,  surpassing  almost  any  simUar  surface  we  know,  but 
most  like  the  surface  of  pure  white  marble,  smoothed,  but 
not  polished.  Whilst  perfectly  rigid  and  free  from  liability 
to  warp,  cockle,  or  roadily  bend,  break,  or  injure  in  any 
way,  it  is  as  light  as  a  piece  of  card,  and  may  be  cut  with 
scissors  in  a  similar  manner ;  hence  for  lockets  and  similar 
matters  it  affords  singular  convenience.  The  NonpareU 
picture  sent  to  us  from  New  York  is  printed  by  t^e 
oollodio-chloride  process,*  and  is  in  every  way  charmmff. 

We  at  once  put  the  collodio*chloride  sent  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  the  plates  to  the  test  of  practice.  The 
plates  do  not  require  preliminary  coating  or  preparation 
of  any  kind,  but  are  sold  ready  for  use.  The  coUodio- 
chloride  prepared  by  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.  is  sent  out 
in  two  bottles,  one  containing  collodion  with  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution,  and  the  other  collodion  wiUi  the  chloride 
in  solution.  The  two  require  mixing  in  equal  narts  in 
•oeordanoo  with  accompanying  instructions,  and  tne  mix- 
ture, after  standing  for  a  short  time  (say  a  quarter  of  an 
boor),  is  ready  for  use.  The  plate  is  coated  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark*  It  is  scarcely 
neoessary  to  remark  that  care  should  be  used  to  see  that 
the  thick  film  of  collodion  at  the  edffe  where  it  is  poured 
off  should  be  quite  di^,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  nega- 
tive in  contact  printug.  In  the  instructions  forwarded 
with  the  ooUodio-ohloride,  fuming  the  film  is  recom* 
inended,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  experience,  that 
greater  svisitiveneas  and  greater  richness  would  be 
the  result;  bat  we  proceeded  to  print  without  the 
fuming,  and  obtained  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  The 
apoaofe  in  printliig  was  mooh  shorter  than  would  have 


been  necessary  with  ordinary  albumenized  pa^er,  and  the 
colour  a  rich  warm  purple,  bronzing  readily  in  the  deep 
shadows.  We  tried  toning  with  a  bath  of  sulphocyanide 
of  gold,  similar  to  that  we  have  described  as  working  well 
with  coUodio-chloride  prints  on  paper,  which  answered 
ajimirably.  We  also  tned  an  improTised  bath,  made  by 
adding  a  little  chalk  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  then  pouring  on  hot  water,  and  using  when  cold. 
In  this  case  we  made  the  bath  ver^  weak,  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  water  being  used  to  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 
This  toning  bath  also  answered  perfectly.  In  fact,  any  of 
the  usual  toning  baths,  employed  somewhat  weak,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  give  good  results.  The  fixing  and  washing  are 
very  rapidly  effected,  involving  neither  the  time,  labour,  nor 
uncertainty  involved  in  washing  prints  in  the  ordinary 
silver  printing  process. 

The  operations  in  producing  the  NonpareU  photograph 
are  as  simple  as  the  results  are  pleasing.  In  working  with 
coUodio-chloride  on  opal  glass,  considerable  care  is  at  all 
times  necessary  to  avoid  injury  to  the  surface  of  print  or 
negative  from  the  pressure  of  two  unyielding  surfaces,  and 
equal  care  to  avoia  the  breakage  of  either.  Care  is  also 
necessary  in  working  with  a  suitable  frame  to  secure  exact 
register  in  examining  the  progress  of  the  work.  With 
these  plates  such  care  and  anxiety  become  unnecessary. 
Whilst  the  plates  possess  sufficient  rigidity  for  every 
purpose  required,  being  very  thin,  they  are  not  absolutely 
unyielding,  and  therefore  there  is  no  risk  of  breakage  or 
abrasion  of  the  surface.  Being  elastic,  the  progress  of 
printing  may  be  examined  as  in  paper  prints,  rendering  no 
special  pressure  frame  necessary.  In  short,  this  plate  seems 
to  supplv  both  in  beauty  and  convenience  the  very  tablet 
for  which  we  often  wished  in  prosecuting  our  experiments 
in  working  out  the  coUodio-chloride  process  before 
presenting  it  to  the  pubUc.  It  is  easy  ana  simple  to  use, 
and  the  results  are  charming,  and  we  think  there  can  be 
but  Uttle  doubt  of  their  permanency. 

We  should  add  that  whilst  the  NonpareU  plates  are 
especiaUy  designed  for  coUodio-chloride  printing,  they 
appear  to  be  avaUable  for  various  other  purposes.  They 
may  be  used  for  developed  coUodion  prints  produced  in 
the  camera  by  the  wet  process,  for  transferred  coUodion 
films,  and  as  a  basis  for  carbon  prints,  and,  in  fact,  any 
purpose  where  a  very  pure  white  surface  is  required  on  a 
support  almost  indestructible. 


WOODWARD'S  MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Yienna  has  been  favoured 
with  a  collection  of  pictures  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodward,  of  Washington,  produced  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scopic lens.  Colonel  woodward,  it  appears,  has  experi« 
mented  with  all  sorts  of  lights  in  tne  production  of 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  and  has  used  for  the 
purpose  sunUght,  electric  light,  lime  light,  and  magnesium 
tight.  He  does  not  work  with  the  aid  of  a  camera,  but  in 
a  darkened  room,  so  that  between  the  lens  and  the  dark 
stide  there  is  a  free  space,  and  the  focnasing  in  this  way 
is  more  easUy  effected. 

Colonel  Woodward  prefers  sunlight  to  any  other,  now 
that  he  has  been  able  by  means  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Uluminating  apparatus  or  condenser  to  modify  the  sun- 
Ught, so  tmut  It  ffives  results  similar  to  the  lime  and 
electric  light,  which  in  tiie  first  instance  gave  the  best 
results.  Colonel  Woodward  was  especially  desirous  of 
using  sunlight  for  his  purpose,  as  in  doudlen  Washington, 
where  clesr  skies  are  frequent,  it  is  the  oheapest  mode  of 
iUumination ;  but  he  has  made  much  use  of  magnesium 
light  also,  and  has  devised  a  peculiar  arrangeoisBt  for 
subduing  the  disagreeable  magnesium  vapours.  He  pro- 
vides the  short  ohunney  of  the  box,  in  wnieh  the  magne- 
sium is  burnt,  with  a  spiral  of  wire,  and  round  this  is 
placed  some  ooarae  net,  w  end  of  the  ^iral  or  tube  t«r- 
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minatiDg  in  a  wide  bag.  The  air  goes  through  the  ncttin? 
whilst  the  cooled  oxide  of  magueainm  is  collected  in  the 
interior  of  the  pipe  or  in  the  ba^. 

Woodward  employs  various  lenses  for  the  production  of 
his  photographs ;  in  the  case  of  very  large  amplifications, 
immersion  lenses  are  employed-  Uis  enlargements  embrace 
the  whole  scale  up  to  2,400  diameters.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Sanitary  DivisioD  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
his  main  efforts  in  micro- photography  are  directed  to  the 
production  of  physiological  preparations.  The  establish- 
ment to  which  he  is  attached  possesses  already  thousands 
of  negatives,  and  Colonel  Woodward  has  forwarded  to  the 
Vienna  Society  a  series  of  **  test  objects."  which  are,  of 
course,  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Nohert  Scala  and 
Plewoitigma  angulatum  and  formosum  he  has  produced  in 
different  degrees  of  enlargement,  illuminated  by  direct  and 
also  diagonal  lighting.  The  pictures  are  exceedingly  fine, 
and  give  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  construction  of  the 
diatomaoea.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  very  extensive  en- 
largements, the  pictures  are  not  very  sharp,  but  the  lines 
and  drawing  are  remarkably  clear,  and  not  only  are 
seen,  for  instance,  the  threefold  marks,  but  their  linear 
detail  is  shown,  and  they  are  not  merely  rendered  by 
three  distinct  lines ;  even  the  six-angled  cells  are  visible 
in  the  pictures. 

The  ^"oodward  photographs,  being  for  the  most  part  of 
a  physiological  nature,  will  be  exceedingly  useful  for 
medical  schools  and  museums.  The  employment  of  micro- 
scopes, although  no  doubt  indispensable  in  science  classes, 
might  be  obviat-ed  to  some  extent  by  micro-photographic 
illustrations,  and  these  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  class-rooms 
and  lecture  theatres,  by  means  ot  artificial  light,  would  be 
a  material  aid  to  professors.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
medical  staff  of  our  hospitals  in  London  would  consider 
themselves  very]  fortunate  to  secure  such  photographs  as 
Colonel  Woodward  has  produced,  and  their  pubhcation 
together  with  a  catalogue  would  be  a  boon  to  many  scien- 
tific medical  men. 


FRENCH  COBBESPONDENCE. 

Method  of  Opbratihq  bt  RBFLtcrioK— How  to  Pboditoi 
Orhambhtal  Bobdbbs  to  PoBTBAiTs — Blub  Glass  Lbnabs 
— Dbt  Platbs — A  BBaisTBKiNa  Photombtbb — M.  Lak- 
BBBT    IN    England — Spikit   PHOTOoaAPBBBa    and    thb 

POLIOB  :   A  OUPBOABD  FULL  OF  SPIBITi   DlSOOVBBBD. 

SoMB  days  ago  I  received  from  a  photographer  who  is  already 
well  known  as  having  prepared  a  new  kind  of  pyroxiline 
(M.  Tassan,  of  Montaaban)  a  letter  deaoribing  a  series  of 
ingenious  processes. 

The  first  permitted  him  to  utilise  any  space  or  apartment 
situated  on  the  gronnd  floor,  and  therefore  but  inadequately 
lighted,  for  carrying  on  photographic  operations,  being 
able  to  produce  portraits  as  easily  as  in  any  glased  studio. 
M.  Tassan  places  the  model  about  a  metre  from  the  illumin- 
ating opening  or  window;  behind  the  model  he  places  a 
portable  background  about  a  metre  broad,  and  in  front  he 
fixes  a  mirror.  It  is  the  image  reflected  by  the  mirror  that 
he  photographs,  and  not  the  sitter.  He  asserts  that  by  this 
means  he  can  obtain  all  the  effects  of  the  light,  including 
the  lighting  ap  of  the  face. 

In  the  manner  following  he  transforms  old  cliches, 
varnished  or  unvarnished,  into  pellicle  images.  He  pours 
upon  the  negatives,  placed  horisontally,  a  film  of  special 
collodion,  which  he  allows  to  dry.  The  cliche  is  in  this  way 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  varnish,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
resist  the  printing  of  any  number  of  copies.  When  it  is 
desired  to  detach  the  film  of  collodion  and  negative  image 
from  the  glass  plates,  the  whole  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
water,  and  after  three  or  four  hours'  immersion  the  whole 
image  comes  away  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  it  preserves 
its  suppleness  and  flatness,  it  can  be  easily  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. I  have  had  now  tn  my  possession,  for  some  weeks, 
efiuml  oliokes  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  as  perfect  and  as 


flat  as  on  the  first  day.  The  author  of  this  publication  hM 
also  sent  ma  some  pictures  of  medallion  format,  with  an 
ornamental  border  or  framework  which  is  obtained  at  ont» 
single  printing  by  the  aid  of  two  cliches  superposed.  The 
first  is  an  oval  portrait  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  which  has 
been  kept  transparent  at  the  margin  during  its  sojourn  in 
the  camera  by  placing  in  front  thereof  an  oval  mask.  The 
second  cliche  is  executed  from  a  bsti-relief,  the  central  por- 
tion (corresponding  to  the  oval  portrait)  of  the  sensitive 
plate  being  protected  by  a  mask  from  the  action  of  light. 
The  photographic  apparatus  is  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, to  reduce  the  image  of  the  bas-relief  to  the  proper 
dimensions  of  the  plate.  When  the  second  negative  has 
been  obtained  with  a  clear  oval  in  the  centre,  the  film  is 
stripped  in  the  way  indicated,  and  superposed  on  the  first 
negative,  so  that  the  two  may  then  be  printed  together. 
The  same  ornamental  margin  negative  will  of  course  serve 
for  any  number  of  portrait  negatives. 

The  different  piocesses  of  M.  Tassan  are  ingenious,  and 
the  results  which  they  furnish  plead  in  their  favour. 

I  spoke  in  a  recent  letter  of  the  lenses  of  coloured  glass 
which  M.  Berthiot  has  introduced  into  the  middle  of  his 
instruments  for  increasing  their  rapidity,  or,  at  least,  to 
render  the  pictures  they  furnish  more  harmonious.  M. 
Boivin  has  communicated  to  me  a  more  simple  means  still, 
and  quite  as  efficient,  which  he  employs  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  consists  in  placing  about  two  millimetres  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate  (in  the  dark-slide)  a  plate  of 
glass  more  or  less  tinted  with  blue,  according  to  the  effect 
it  is  desired  to  produce. 

The  dry  collodion  process  is,  in  conjunction  with  carbon 
printing,  the  subject  which  just  now  occupies  photographers 
most.  The  experiments  made  in  this  direction  tend  above  all 
to  augment  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  M.  Franck  de  Villecholo  has  not  solved  the 
problem.  I  assisted,  the  other  day,  in  his  studio,  at  an 
experiment  which  appeared  to  me  of  a  most  conclusive 
character.  A  plate  prepared  by  him  nearly  a  month 
previously  was  placed  in  a  stereoscopic  camera,  and  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  houses  was  obtained.  One  of  the  lenses 
was  uncovered  for  ten  seconds,  giving  one  half  of  the  plate 
this  period  of  exposure  ;  the  other  halt  had  but  six  seconds* 
exposure,  througn  the  second  lens,  and  then  the  two  pictures 
were  developed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  being,  of  course, 
upon  the  same  plate.  It  was  found  then  that  the  pose  of 
six  seconds  was  ample.  The  development,  which  was  very 
rapid,  was  conducted  in  the  most  simple  manner.  In  the 
first  place,  alcohol  and  water,  in  equal  parts,  was  poured 
upon  the  impressioned  film,  and  then  a  mixture  in  equal 

Sarts  of  an  alkaline  solution  and  of  pyrogallio  acid. 
[.  Franck  has  not  yet  given  us  the  formula,  nor  the 
composition  of  his  collodion ;  he  has  only  affirmed  that  the 
whole  of  the  improvement  in  the  process  consists  io  certain 
modifications  of  the  old  tannin  process.  Under  the  action 
of  the  alkaline  developer  the  image  appears  immediately  in 
all  its  details ;  without  trying  to  develop  it  too  niuch,  it  is 
intensified  with  silver,  and  in  a  few  seconds  assumes  the 
requisite  amount  of  vigour.  M.  Franck  has  assured  us  that 
with  a  portrait  lens,  and  operating  in  a  glased  studio,  it 
would  be  easy  to  secure  an  instantaneous  portrait ;  and  this 
is  easy  of  belief  after  having  seen  the  results. 

M.  Liebert  is  constructing  just  now  a  registering  photo- 
meter after  .an  idea  of  M.  Lambert.  This  very  -ingenious 
apparatus — which  we  will  describe  more  fully  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  drawings  can  be  secured — possesses  the  advantage 
of  advising  the  operator  when  the  pose  is  sufficient.  The 
photometer  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  weather,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  a  clock  alarm  may  be  set  according  to 
the  hour  yon  desire  to  be  awakened.  The  same  idea  has 
been  already  worked  upon  by  M.  Boivin,  who  showed  some 
time  ago  a  bell  photometer ;  but  M.  Lambert,  it  appears,  has 
been  the  first  to  patent  the  invention. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  M.  Lambert's  name,  I  may  say 
,  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  of  hia  dapartura  for  BngUnd,    1 
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am  sure  that  he  will  be  gnusiously  reoeived  in  a  country  of 
progress  like  yours,  for  he  is  a  man  of  intelligent  activity, 
who  has  succeeded,  despite  the  trammels  of  routine,  to  bring 
out  upon  a  practical  footing  a  process  of  enlarging  and 
printing  in  carbon,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  attended  by  insurmountable 
obstacles.  1  am  quite  certain  that  when  £nglish  photo- 
graphers have  seen  his  invention,  Lambert-type,  at  work, 
they  will  at  once  understand  the  success  that  has  attended 
his  efforts  in  France,  and  they  will  find  that  nothing 
exaggerated  has  been  said  about  the  fine  pictures  produced 
in  this  style. 

Last  year  I  entertained  the  readers  of  the  Photogb^phxo 
Nkws  with  an  account  of  the  stir  that  was  being  made  in 
Paris  by  fantastic  portraits  executed  by  a  so-called  spirit 
photographer.    Notwithstanding  some  severe  strictures  in 
the  public  press  upon  this  enterprise,  it  seams  that  a  very 
large  trade  has  been  doing  in  these  wares  for  a  long  time 
past.     So  gigantic  has  the  affair  become  of  late,  that  the 
police  have  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  speculations  which 
rested  upon  the  credulity  of  purchasers.    As  I  announced 
some  weeks  ago,  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police  has  now  a 
studio  of  its  own,  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  appreciate  and 
Understand  very  readily  any  photographic  matters  that 
oome  ^  under    its  attention.       A  Commissary    of  Police, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  photographic  staff,  presented 
themselves,  therefore,  one  morning  at  the  studio  of  the  spirit 
photographer,    and    these   customers    desired   that    their 
portraits  mig^t  be  taken  accompanied  by  a  spectre.     The 
artist   posed  one  of  them,  fooussed,  and  then,  under  the 
pretence  of  invoking  a  spirit,  he  asked  his  visitors  to  with- 
draw and  to  step  for  a  while  into  the  waiting  room.     After 
an  absence  of  ten  minutes  the  photographer  called  them 
back  again,  and  begged  the  model  to  take  bis  place  once 
more.    Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  the  Commissary  of 
Police  produced  his  badge  of  office,  and  introglncing  himself 
and  his  friend  under  their  real  titles,  called  upon  the  medium 
to  acknowledge  his  trickery.    It  was  no  good  refusing  under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  operator,  withdrawing  his  dark 
slide  again  from  the  camera,  attended  the  two  potice  officers 
into  the  dark  room,  where  he  developed  before  their  eyes  a 
Very  weak  image,  which  had  been  impressed  upon  the  plate 
during  iheir  absence,  of  a  little  figure  made  up  like  fk  ghost. 
If  the  operator  had  not  been  arrested  in  time,  a  portrait 
would  have  been  produced  beside  the  ghostly  figure,  and  a 
sjpirit  photograph  would  have  been  the  result.     In  an  ad- 
joining room  were  found  quite  a  collection  of  draped  dolls 
more  or  less  like  groat  men  that  have   departed  this  life, 
which  were  used  as  occasion  served.    Qaite  a  store  cupboard 
full  of  spirits  was  discovered. 

At  ,this  moment,  the  ingeniovis  but  misguicjed  jphoto- 
ffrapherin  question  is  under  orders  to  present  himseltbefore 
the  Paris  tribunal  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  swindling  the 
public.  £]urssT  JEjacaI'. 


A  GRATIFYING  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

T^  piftny»  among  photographers,  whose  minds  have  long 
been  painfully  exercised  because  of  the  humiliating  status 
led  them  by  a  non-discerning  public,  cannot  but  feel 
;&ty  gratified  bv  a  recent  and  graceful  compliment  paid 
their  art  and  labours  by  an  erudite,  and  in  all  other 
respects  an  expert  and  accomplished  writer,  who,  in  a 
cintique  published  in  the  columns  of  the  DaUy  Telegraphy 
accredits  photography  as  the  immediate  resuscitator  of  a 
paying  art,  which  in  its  zenith  had  transcribed  human  forms 
and  features  wit)i  exactness  and  gr^e. 
*'  "Prior  to  the  advent  of  photographer"  (so  writes  our 
G^onscientious,  albeit  faeteroaoxicid  critic)  *^  British  por- 
traiture was  more  than  dead.  It  was  an  unburied  corpse, 
fhastly  and  repulsive.  Portraiture  in  England  had  become 
lost  fkrt,  and  m  tjbe  art  of  producing  representoktiojoji  ot 
the   huitlan  fbrm  £&fme' .we  might  nave' taken  lessbnii 


from  the  war  canoe  daubers  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  pot* 
paiinters  ef  the  Celestial  Empire.  Two  causes  brought 
about  the  revival  of  the  art.  INote, — Photography  was  the 
FIRST.]  The  earliest  Daguerreotypes  of  Claudet  and  Beard — 
flat,  cloudy,  ugly,  and  evanescent  as  they  were — still  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  were  as  superior  to  the  best 
average  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 
portrait  by  Titians  or  Vandyke  was  superior  to  one  by 
Miss  Lacreevy  or  Dick  finto.  But  when  the  Daguerreo- 
type gave  way  to  the  Talbotype.  when  the  magical  wands 
of  collodion  and  albumen  were  waved  over  plates  and 
paper,  and  when  the  wonderful  invention  of  photographic 
printing  was  developed,  the  doom  of  the  conventional  por- 
trait was  sealed,  and  the  revolting  thing  became  not  only^  a 
monstrosity,  but  virtually  an  impossibili  ty .  In  the  face 
of  the  blessed  sun,  drawing  so  beautifully,  distributing 
light  and  shade  with  such  marvellous  grace,  rendering 
expression,  atmosphere,  substance,  transparency,  texture, 
with  such  astonishing  fidelity,  conventional  portraiture 
could  not  but  feel  ashamed — could  not  but  feel  that  hence- 
forth it  was  no  longer  permissible  to  tell  such  lies  as  had 
hitherto  passed  current." 

Well  done,  honest  critip !    A  veri^ble  Daniel  art  thou 
in  wisdom  and  in  judgment;  and  with  the  courage  of  a 
Wilberforce  thou  hast  braved  prejudice  and  depreciatory 
opinions.    Perchance  by-and-by  you  may  venture  further, 
and  tell  the  world  that  all  portrait  photographs  are  not 
^'  ordnance  maps,^'  or  *^  microscopically  objective  charts." 
I  grant  you,  photography  does  not  create  expression  ;  but 
faithfully  it  transcribes  if  aught  of  expression  exists  in 
the  countenances  of  the  original.  If  the  works  of  A.  Salomon, 
v.   Blanchard,    Robinson,    the    smaller    productions    of 
Mr.  Crawshay,  together  with  portraits  produced  by  many 
other  talented  photographers,  be  compared  with  examples 
of  hand  painting,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  painter, 
no  engraver,  .ever  succeeded  in  depicting  more  life-iike 
and  faithfully  those  mental  characteristics  which  can  be 
read  by  a  glance  at  the  faces  of  many  of  our  eminent  men. 
When  features  bear  no  impress  of  the  mental  light  which 
hidden  shines  within,  as  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
a  portrait  of  suoh  individual  as  painted  by  a  Vandyke  or 
Reynolds  is  muoh  to  be  preferred  to  any  camera  produc- 
tion, because  tix9  producer,  by  bis  skill,  whilst  preserving 
the  likeness,  impresses  on  it  a  reflex  of  the  qualities  of 
mind ;  and  thus  is  seen  the  msn  as  nature  mouJds  him 
throughout,  save  that  flesh  becomes  transparent  and  mind 
is  seen  in  every   feature.     Rarely,    however,  has    the 
painter^s  cunning  hand  to  work  on  hidden  intellectual 
powers.     More  frequently '  has  he  to  gratify,    with   an 
addition  of  naturally  false  gifts,  courtly  dames,  socially 
elevated  misses,  dukes,  lorcu,  baronets,  snobocrats,  and 
wealthy  esquires.    These  must  be  presented  to  posterity 
not  as  they  appear  in  life,  but  with  additions  which  to 
their  wealth  and  station  are  best  suited.    Meaningless 
smirks,  uncomfortably  plain  faces,  receding  foreheads,  ex- 
pressionless features,  must  be  changed  by  the  brush, 
wMch  does  what  the  camera  cannot,  inasmucn  as  it  lyingly 
imparts  to  canvas  a  spuriously  contrived  semblance  of 
intellect  and  dignity. 
Where  character  exists,  and  the  face  of  the  possessor  can 


show  it,  photography  transcribes  intellectual  expression 
with  inimitable  fidelity ;  and  the  masters  of  photo^aphic 
art  X  have  named,  know  full  well  how  to  control  light,  to 
arrange  lines,  to  compose  throughout  with  harmony  and 
balance ;  in  short,  to  aocom{>lish  everything  that  can  be  sug- 
gested by  experience,  artistic  taste,  and  refined  culture ;  and 
given  intellectual  models,  and  not  inaminate  living  puppets 
on  whom  to  exercise  their  skill,  no  painter's  hand  would  suc- 
ceed in  producing  more  naturally  and  strikingly  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  persons  tliat  form  the  chief  items  in 
each  and  all  of  ihe  pictures.  1^  cases  where  lies  have  to  be 
registered,  t]ie  power  of  paint  rules  supreme ;  but  if  a  face 
is  tobe  trai^nbed  with  if?  lines,  ito  wsrts,  fad  wrMI^ 
added  to  whatever  of  mental  power  is  indicated  oy  the  form 
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of  each  feature,  photo^phy  qajx  mi  dpes  produce  auch 
works  which  paix^rs  mieht  otter  pooh  I  pooh !  at,  hat  their 
skill  would  he  at  fault  if  the  haud  essayed  imitation.  X  have 
at  this  momeut  in  my  mmd's  eye,  portraits  produced  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Saloman  and  Blanchard,  beautifully 
drisiwn  maryellous  faces,  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  expression,  substance,  wondrous  fidelity.  Before 
such  productions  '^  conveutioQal  portrait  ^'  shows  hideous, 
disgusting ;  on  such,  even  the  great  nusters  of  portrait 
painting  gaze  with  envy,  mingled  with  involuntary  admira- 
tion. Alas !  photographic  triumphs  end  here ;  it  is  the 
apox  of  Its  capability,  and  should  be  acknowledged  as  the 
outer  limit  of  its  means  of  satisfying  ambition.  Photo- 
graphy has  its  mission— it  trauscribes  more  faithfully  than 
human  hand  could  do  the  work,  and  to  a  limited  extent  it 
interprets  the  wishes  of  the  producer.  3ut  it  does  not, 
cannot,  usurp  the  place  occupied  by  the  masters  of  hand* 
paintii^g,  because  these  can  cause  the  workings  of  their 
minds  to  guide  the  brush  or  pencil  which  registers  on 
blank  canvas  his  thoughts  as  readily  as  an  author 
describes  imaginary  scenes  and  characters  with  his  pen, 
his  ink,  and  his  paper.  Photography  as  a  reproducer 
of  hard  facts  should  rigidly  adhere  to  realities,  and 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  foUowers  of  the  art  claim  no 
more  tium  their  legitimate  due,  the  feelings  of  distrust 
which  BO  long  have  blinded  the  judgment  of  art  critics 
will  slumber,  and  in  their  critiques  on  matters  affect- 
ing our  art  they  will  ultimate iy  adopt  a  just  course, 
and  thus  will  assist  in  raising  the  character  and  status  of 
photography. 

i:*hotographs  have  sometimes  ranked  with  impositions 
simply  because  photographers,  unknown  to  ihemselves, 
are  sometimes  impostors,  who  delude  themselves  with 
ide$s  that  their  compositions  class  with  high  art,  when,  in 
the  eyes  of  discerning  observers,  those  productions  in- 
tended to  class  as  sublime  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
ludicrous.  It  is,  however,  an  encouraging  fact,  that  as 
years  roll  on,  ambition  is  more  and  more  prone  to  keep 
within  sensit^e  limits,  and  it  is  chieily  on  that  account 
that  the  claims  of  the  art  are  admitted  as  genuine,  because 
experts  in  art  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that  photographers, 
AS  long  as  they  keep  within  bounds,  are  fully  entitled  to 
praise,  because  of  the  aid  they  have  given  in  enlarging  the 
knowledge  and  teohnic&l  skill  of  the  painter.  To  have  it 
admitted  that  the  revival  of  the  art  of  portrait  painting  is 
due  to  photography  is  an  acknowledgment  we  nave  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of.  And  photographers,  if  true  to 
themselves  and  their  art,  will  doubtless  gain  a  position  of 
which  they  need  not,  as  now,  be  ashamed,  when  it  is  said, 
*^  Oh !  he  is  ojdy  a  photographer.*^ 


^d  so,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  rising  town,  changes 
are  going  on  which  must  at  anv  rate  be  of  interest  to  the 
local  antiquarian,  and  which  I  would  urge  upon  photo- 
graphers to  record,  alt1iou$;h  the  negatives  of  such  subjects 
may  frequently  have  little  to  recommend  them  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view.  The  changes  brought  about  by 
time,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  man,  are,  however,  often  so 
startling  in  their  kind,  that  their  photographic  representa- 
Uoii  must  inevitably  prove  of  the  very  highest  interest  to 
those  who  follow  after  us. 

No  one,  for  instance,  can  visit  tlie  islands  in  the  Britbh 
Channel  without  being  impressed  profoundly  with  the 
changes  that  have  made  them  as  they  are,  and  I  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  desirability  of  representing  changiag 
nature  apart  from  her  pictorial  aspects,  than  by  a  reference 
to  those  interesting  events  which  have  sepai*ated  Jersey 
from  the  Continent  within  historic  times,  and  altered  the 
coast  of  Brittany  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

From  a  work,  **  Les  Mouvements  de  la  Mer,'**  it  appears 
that  ^'in  the  Gulf  of  Corduan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  the  sea  has  advanced  730  metres  in  eight-and- 
twenty  years,"  and  now  flows  more  than  ten  yards  de^ 
over  what  a  while  ago  was  but  a  sandy  beach.  The  bay 
of  Douamez  is  the  site  of  a  once  flourishing  city.  When 
the  tide  is  low,  druidical  remains,  altars,  and  monuments, 
may  be  observed  beneath  the  waves,  whilst  groves  of  elms, 
it  is  recorded,  have  been  seen  disposed  with  a  regularity 
which  shows  a  plantation  once  was  there. 

From  the  summit  of  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  near  the  town 
of  Gorey,  on  the  eastern  coast  o(  Jersey,  may  be  seen  to- 
day the  mainland  of  Coutances  ("with  its  white  cathedral 
spire),  stretching  in  loveliness  against  the  distant  sky,  and 
with  numy  wide  miles  of  water  rolling  in  the  space  between. 
From  manuscripts  and  an  ancient  map  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Michel,  it  appears  that  thirteen  centuries  ago  the 
separation  was  effected  by  a  rivulet  bridged  by  a  single 
plank,  which  the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  keep  in  a  con- 
dition of  repair  for  the  passage  of  the  archdeacon  of  the 
ohurch  on  his  annual  round. 

The  cause  of  which  these  extraordinary  changes  are  the 
effect  ia  the  sinking  of  the  land,  the  reverse  of  which  is 
taking  place  both  north  and  south  around  the  poles. 
About  the  coast  of  Brittany  this  subsidence  is  progressing 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  yards  per  hundred  years.  Should 
this  continue  for  another  thousand  years,  ^*  the  peninsula 
of  Cotentin  will  become  an  island,  and  the  ports  of  La 
Manohe  be  destroyed,*'  and  in  a  period  less  than  half  as  long 
as  that  during  which  the  pyramids  have  braved  the  ravages 
of  time,  Paris  itself  wilf  be  engulphed  beneath  the  At- 
lantic ware. 


TOPOGEAPHICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET. 

Of  the  momentous  changes  which  the.  stealing  hand  of 
time  effects  slowly — ^very  slowly,  to  be  sure --but  with  a 
certainty  and  completeness  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
many  are  of  a  kind  of  which  in  their  various  stoges  photo- 
graphy (to  use  an  alliterative  phrase)  may  inake  moat 
masterly  memoranda. 

The  pictures  of  ancient  Liverpool,  recently  exhibited  in 
that  town,  and,  as  I  understand,  now  published  by  a  local 
photogra^ic  firm,  are  of  greater  interest  to  others  than 
those  reidding  near  the  place,  illustrating  as  they  do  the 
wonderful  alterations  effected  in  specific  localities  by  the 
extension  of  civilised  life.    The  site  of  St.  George's  Hall 

a  colossal  modern  pile,  with  ponderous  cornices  and  massy 

columns — ^was  but  a  HttJe  time  ago  the  location  of  a  rustic 
residence  of  the  inter-timbered  style  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  of  a  bygone  age.  Where  we  have  now  what 
may  be  described  as  a  floating  street  leading  to  what  before 
t)i6  fire  was  the 'finest  landing-stage  vet  built,  Messrs. 
Vac^dy^e  and  Brown's  reminiscence  of  the  past  shows  ],t  to 
^ve  been  a  spot  dedicated  to  tl^e  use  of  bathing  vans. 


UTILISATION  OF  EFSIDUES.— No.  U. 

BY  PHOTO-CHEMICUS. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  development  waste, 
and  in  connection  with  this  p?irt  of  our  subject  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  photographers  appear  to  know  its 
value,  and  seem  to  consider  it  as  a  small  quantity  of  silver, 
mixed  up  with  a  large  amount  of  impurity  and  useless 
matter.    This  is  reidly  by  no  means  the  case. 

The  decompositions  which  ensue  on  the  addition  of 
iron  to  nitrate  of  silver  are  theoretically  rather  compli- 
cated, but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  saj  tnat 
the  precipitate  in  the  process  of  developing  consists  of 
metwlic^ver  in  combination  with  iron.  If  this  precipitate 
be  collected  and  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  ^nd 
treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till  no  more  be 
dissolved,  the  residue  when  melted  will  consist  of  silver 

only. 

Fixing  Solutions. 
Xhe  hypo  or  cyanide  after  use  cannot  have  the  ailver 
.separated  by  salt  in  the  form  of  chloride,  but  we  jare  CQm- 
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pelledto  adopt  another  expedient,  and  precipitate  it  in 
the  fonu  of  Balphide,  bj  adding  to  the  solntion  sulphide 
of  potassiam,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  liver  of  snlphnr. 
There  are  one  or  two  amusing  facts  connected  with  this 
process  which  are  worth  mentioning.  The  first  is,  that  in 
America  it  has  been  made  the  snbiect  of  a  patent. 
To  show  the  ntter  absurdity  of  this,  we  may  inst 
mention  that  long  before  photography  was  even  heard  of, 
the  use  of  sulphides  for  precipitatmg  most  of  the  metals 
was  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  known  facts  in  chemical 
analysis :  indeed,  its  use  is  at  the  rery  foundation  of  ana- 
lytical research  for  separating  the  variousmetalsinto  groups ; 
and  to  show  how  al»urd  such  a  claim  is,  we  may  remark 
that  if  a  photographer  sent  some  old  hypo  to  a  chemist, 
and,  without  his  knowing  what  it  was,  asked  him  to  sepa- 
rate the  silver  it  contained,  he  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  do  so  by  this  means ;  while  if  the  photogr%pher  did 
it  himself,  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  infringing  the 
patent.  How  our  ^*  'cute  '*  cousins  can  tolerate  the  exclusive 
working  of  a  process  which  has  long  been  public  property 
is,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say,  a  *'  goak  ^*  of  the  richest 
character. 

The  next  amusing  point  is,  that  on  talking  to  a  photo- 
grapher lately  as  to  the  amount  he  received  K>r  his 
**  waste,"  when  he  came  to  his  hypo  residue  he  told  us, 
^*  Of  course  I  don^t  get  much  for  tnis,  because  it  contains 
Tery  little  silver.'*  Now,  how  does  the  matter  actually 
stand?  Reverting  to  our  '^combining  numbers,^' it  will 
be  seen  that  silver  is  108,  sulphur  16,  so  that,  in  fact, 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
formed  on  the  addition  of  sulphide  to  old  hypo  consists  of 
silver,  or  would  do  so  but  for  the  circumstance  that  some 
excess  of  sulphur  is  likewise  deposited,  which  excess  could 
easily  be  burnt  off  in  an  iron  ladle,  leaving  the  sulphide  of 
silver  nearly  pure. 

To  those  with  a  very  little  practical  knowledge  of 
chemical  manipulation  the  conversion  of  this,  together 
with  the  ashes  from  paper,  &c.,  into  nitrate  of  silver  would 
be  bv  no  means  difficult ;  but  we  think  that  this  process 
could  be  better  performed  on  the  larger  scale  oy  the 

{>ractical  refiner.  We  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  his 
egittmate  business.  We  know  that  as  a  class  they  are 
men  of  probity  and  honour ;  but  in  their  profession,  as  in 
other  professions,  there  are  many  black  sheep  who  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  their  clients,  and  fix  their 
own  value,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  or  redress. 

If  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inexperienced  in  this 
matter  are  enabled  by  our  details  to  form  for  themselves 
a  reasonable  calculation  of  the  value  of  their  residues,  and 
thus  protect  themselves — at  all  events  to  a  great  extent — 
from  loss,  we  shall  feel  that  our  trouble  has  been  well 
repaid. 

DRY  EGG  ALBUMEN. 

BT    DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS.* 

Eqq  albumen  is,  with  collodion,  the  most  frequently 
employed  organic  body  in  photographic  manipulations. 
It  18,  as  everybody  knows,  used  in  lar^e  quantities  for 
coating  paper  for  printing,  and  to  this  circumstance  is,  no 
doubt,  due  the  fact  of  the  increasing  price  of  eggs,  so  that 
we  are  all  of  us  on  the  look  out  for  a  substitute  for  albu- 
menixed  paper.  Every  photographer  would— especially 
if  it  obviated  the  many  defects  which  such  paper  is  liable 
to— be  glad  to  meet  with  a  substitute  of  this  kind.  We 
have  not,  however,  got  quite  so  far  yet,  and  albumen  may 
still  have  a  long  era  oef ore  it ;  indeed,  for  years  past  the 
oonsnmption  of  albumen  in  photography  for  one  thing  and 
another  aeems  to  have  been  on  the  increase. 

To  the  photographer,  therefore,  it  will  be  very  handy 
to  have  idbumen  of  uniform  quality  —as  soodas  that  from 
fresh  eggs— in  a  dry  state,  ready  to  hand  at  any  time,  it 
bmng  merely  necessary  to  dissolve  the  dry  material  in  a 
o«rtian  quantity  of  oold  pare  water.    Snoh  an  albumen 


is  now  prepared  commercially,  the  yolk,  aa  well  as  all  its 
good  properties,  being  dried  and  preserved  separately. 
The  importance  of  tUs  product  cannot  be  vslued  too 
highly,  and  its  preparation  is  still  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties, owing  to  the  easy  decomposition  of  the  egg- oil,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  preparing  an  article  of  food,  and  not 
merely  a  technical  product.  E<^g8  may  be  preserved  in. 
many  ways  unchanged  in  the  shell,  but  must,  of  course, 
by  reason  of  their  fragile  character,  be  well  cared  for. 

The  drv  albumen  is  prepared  both  in  sticks  and  in 
powder.  It  is  easilv  diuolved  in  distilled  or  ordinary 
water ;  the  solution  is,  however,  in  the  first  place  turbid 
and  full  of  floccident  matter,  and  requires  to  be  beaten 
up  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  just  like  ordinary 
fresh  white  of  egg,  in  order  to  clear  it.  When  the  liquid 
under  the  scum  is  poured  off  and  diluted  with  water,  for 
employment  as  a  preliminary  substratum  for  plates,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  the  albumen 
solution  can  be  filtered  perfectly  clear  with  ease,  even 
through  good  filter  paper.  In  the  latter  case  I  h&ve 
remarked  that  the  filtering  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  if  a 
uniform  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  fall  npon  the  liquid  in 
the  filter.  In  this  way  the  solution  is  kept  agitated,  and 
the  deposition  of  matter  is  prevented,  and,  consequently, 
the  filter  is  not  choked  up  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  good  measure 
to  adopt  in  the  case  of  aU  thick  fluids  that  are  difficult  to 
filter.  The  funnel  and  filter-paper  must,  of  course,  be 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  so  that  any  bubbles  that  are 
formed  do  not  rise  above  the  paper.  The  current  of  air 
may  be  arranged  in  several  ways — for  instance,^  by  means 
of  a  gasometer,  whose  exit  tube  is  connected  with  a  glas^ 
tube  that  is  allowed  to  dip  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
liquid  in  course  of  filtration.  The  power  of  the  current  is 
regulated  by  the  tap.  This  method  is  only  applicable  to 
aqueous  solutions,  for  such  as  are  ^easily  evaporated — 
collodion,  for  example— cannot  be  treated  in  this  way. 

If  the  albumen  solution  is  filtered  through  wet  sponge, 
or  through  linen,  its  clearness  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and 
strong  solutions  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  treated  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dry  albumen,  if 
well  preserved  in  dry  vessels,  may  be  kept  for  a  very  king 
time,  but  solutions  appear  to  become  decompoaed  mnch 
sooner  than  that  prepared  from  fresh  albumen.  As,  horsr- 
ever,  a  solution  can  be  prepared  at  any  time,  the  matter  ia 
of  little  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  prepare  the  dry  albumen  oneeelf,  if  aoeh  a 
course  should  appear  desirable.  Raw  white  of  egg  is  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  allowed  to  desiccate  spontaneonsly 
in  flat  dishes  at  a  temperature  of  15^  to  18^  Reaumur.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  albumen  should  be  well  protected  from 
dust  or  other  particles  falling  upon  it,  and  this  is  very  wd) 
accomplished  by  the  film  of  froth  above  becoming  dry  nnd 
hard.  Tliat  a  dry  locality  is  necessary  for  the  operation 
need  scarcely  be  said.  The  glassy,  brittle  mass  of  dried 
albnmen  is  very  easily  powdered.  On  dissolving  the 
albumen  powder  in  water,  it  is  necessarr  to  see  that  it  does 
not  cake  together,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  sprinkle  the 
powder  gently  into  the  water  while  this  is  being  stirred. 
The  preparation  of  a  solution  is  therefore  rather  a  long 
operation. 

Commercial  albumen  powder  should  be  provided  with  a 
label,  stating  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  produce  a 
solution  of  the  same  consistence  as  fresh  white  of  egg; 
then  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  to  whieh  it 
must  be  dilated  for  the  various  purpoaesof  the  photo* 
grapher. 

dkyonshirk'scekery. 

Stit— I  left  <^  my  last  letter  just  as  we  had  got  down  on 
the  little  pier  that  protects  the  trawlers  and  the  base  of  the 
village  of  CloveUy  fiom  the  destraoiive  effeeta  of  the  N.  i¥. 
gales.    Iloigollosay,thatbefbnIgo(thefeoathelaat<Koa* 
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Bion,  my  BBsistaQt  and  I  were  nearly  placed  hors  de  combat.  I 
mention  it  as  a  warning  to  any  brother  photographer  who 
may  be  going  that  way  on  a  similar  errand.  We  were  just 
driving  down  the  Hobby,  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  peeps 
through  the  foliage,  when  our  pony  stumbled  on  a  loose 
stone,  and  fell,  pitching  us  both  out  of  the  trap  with  our 
outfit.  Though  not  seriously  injured,  our  nerves,  as  well  as 
our  ohemioals,  were  so  ceverely  shaken,  that  it  in  all  pro- 
bability spoiled  several  negatives  that  otherwise  might 
hbve  been  good. 

J  twill  be  seen  thatClovelly  Pier,  built  by  Sir  John  Gary 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  of  huge  boulders,  of  the  same 
character  as  are  scattered  on  the  beach,  forms  a  picturesque 
object  of  itself.  Three  or  four  negatives  can  only  fairly 
represent  its  peculiar  character  and  construction.  In  1820 
a  portion  of  it  was  extended  after  a  terrible  calamity 
happened  to  a  score  of  fishing  boats  in  the  bay.  A  good 
general  view  from  the  pier,  and  also  from  the  beach,  with  a 
wide-angle  lens,  should  be  taken,  as  it  takes  the  whole 
village,  and  shows  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cottages 
rising  one  above  another.  Then  one  or  more  negatives 
should  be  secured  of  **  Mazed  Katie*s  Cottage."  This  is  a 
favourite  object  for  the  artist,  taking  in  the  hills,  the'distant 
waterfall,  and  the  sea.  There  is  a  sad  history  also  connected 
with  it,  to  |which  our  postman  poet,  Cspern,  has  given  ex- 
pression,  in  a  poem  of  touching  sadness,  under  the  above 
neading,  and  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Under  the  cliff  by  the  western  shore, 

Wandering  ever,  went  ^e, 
Looking  for  one  she  will  never  see  more, 

In  tbe  little  cove  down  by  Uie  sea." 

If  Clovelly  could  be  photographed  from  the  sea  it  would 
make  the  best  picture.  The  street,  both  up  and  down,  should 
be  taken.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been 
supplied  with  anything  like  stone  steps.  It  was  paved  with 
the  boulders  of  the  beach,  and  woe  betide  him  who  was  not 
well  on  his  feet  in  wet  weather !  A  view  should  be  taken 
from  Mount  Pleasant,  as  it  gives  the  character  of  the  singular 
village.  The  church  should  be  taken,  both  the  exterior  and 
interior  (the  latter  I  have  not  seen  done),  because  it  has 
some  beautifully  formed  pillars.  The  Court  House  is  always 
photographed,  but  as  it  is  a  modern  building,  erected  on  the 
old  abbey  burnt  down,  it  has  not  much  to  commend  it  be- 
yond being  once  the  residence  of  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
whole  village. 

After  photographing  these  objects,  you  pass  through 
grounds  of  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque  character  to 
Mouth  Mill,  a  guide  being  supplied  you.  There  are  several 
noteworthy  objects  of  which  a  picture  or  two  should  be 
secured,  such  as  the  Wigwam,  Grey  Rock,  Gallantry  Bower 
(which  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  beautifully  veined,  three- 
hondred  feet  in  depth).  This  can  easily  be  done  from  above, 
with  the  sea  below.  Mouth  Mill  is  very  interesting,  and  it 
has  a  remarkably  large  rock,  severed  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  from  its  fellows,  with  a  cavern  right  through  it,  and 
is  known  as  Black  Church  Rock.  There  are  also  the  lime- 
kilns and  the  old  mill,  with  the  ffurgling  stream  passing 
over  its  bed  of  boulders.  Each  and  all  can  be  made  a  good 
picture,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  photographing. 

1  have  by  no  means  given  all  the  interesting*  bits  of 
Clovelly,  but  the  objects  mentioned,  if  well  done,  will  sell 
commercially. 

We  pass  on  to  Hartland,  which  is  about  six  miles ;  bat, 
as  there  is  nothing  of  particular  note  in  the  village,  we  pass 
on  to  tbe  Abbey.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  the  monks  of 
old  we:e  wise  in  their  generation,  for  a  more  lovely  valley 
oould  not  be  conceived  for  placing  a  monastery.  Sheltered 
and  deeply  wooded  on  either  side,  with  a  trout  stream 
meandering  by,  a  path  at  the  rear,  where  the  deer  wander, 
no  wonder  if  they  did  sing  :— 

"  Here  would  my  willing  soul  stay, 

And  sing  itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss." 

There,  however,  is  the  Abbey,  with  the  lofty  church  tower 

rising  in  the  rear ;  and  a  splendid  picture  it  makes.    The* 

Jbailding  has  been  modemuwd.     The  cloisten  of  the  old 


abbey  form  the  basement  of  the  eastern  and  western  front, 
both  of  which  should  be  taken.  The  church,  which  is  near 
by,  is  well  worth  three  or  four  negatives.  It  has  a 
splendid  lofty  tower,  and  in  the  interior  it  has  a  very 
ancient  screen.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nectan,  and 
was  famous  at  one  time  as  containing  the  relics  of  that  holy 
man.  About  a  mile  from  this  spot  is  Hartland  Quay, 
where  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  take  in  more  sea  views. 
The  rocks  here  are  grand,  being  both  massive  and 
precipitous,  and  are  beautifully  veined.  A  half  doaen 
negatives  taken  would  well  repay  the  labour.  A  couple  of 
miles  further  down  is  Hartland  Point,  well  known  both  to 
ancient  and  modern  seamen  as  a  very  dangerous  promontory. 
The  lighthouse  now  lifts  its  beacon  of  warning  on  it,  and  as 
the  point  nas  never  been  photographed,  it  would  be  doubly 
interesting  to  do  so  now.  Between  the  Quay  and  the  Point 
is  also  a  magnificent  waterfall,  well  worth  a  plate  or  two. 
The  principal  reason  why  Hirtland  Point  has  not  been 
photographed  has  been  the  difiioulty  of  getting  there;  but 
this  is  now  removed  by  going  there  by  the  Trinity  Road  to 
the  lighthouse.  ' 

I  have  now  donu  with  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  next 
week  I  shall  say  something  of  Ilfracombe  and_Lynton. — 
Tours  respectfully, 


TnOS  TSDRAKB. 


Dkar  Sir,— I  believe  your  readers  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  guide  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  photographic 
tourists  should  be  written  in  an  unbiassed  and  compre- 
hensive manner,  treating  generally  and  fairly  of  the  entire 
district  of  which  it  professes  to  speak,  and  not  confined  to 
a  florid  description  of  a  small  portion  only,  as  this  woul  I 
road  too  much  like  an  advertising  puff  of  some  speculative 
hotel  company.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  giving  a 
particular  description  of  all  the  various  objects  of  interest 
contained  in  an  area  of  some  two  hundred  square  miles,  as 
this  would  require  more  space  than  could  be  afforded  in 
such  a  work  as  the  PaoToaaAPHio  Nsw.t.  A  residence  in  this 
beautiful  county  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  princi- 
pally in  its  Northern  districts,  enables  me  confidently  to 
state  that  over  the  entire  county  are  scattered  objects  of 
interest  of  almost  every  dei>crlption  worthy  of  the  photo- 
graphic tourist's  notice ;  but  provided  nis  prensrence 
incl  ines  to  bold  and  rocky  scenery,  he  will  find  this  in  its 
most  sublime  aspect  in  North  Devon. 

Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  transit^  and  to  a  London  tourist  there  are  now 
three  lines  of  route  open,  each  having  its  terminus  at 
Ilfracombe,  with  branches  to  ether  places.  The  first  wonld 
be  from  London  to  Exeter,  thence  to  Barnstaple,  thence  to 
Ilfracombe  per  rail  throughout.  The  next  route  is  from 
London  to  Taunton,  thence  to  Devon  and  Somerset,  rail  to 
Ilfracombe,  saving  distance  and  expense  to  the  extent  of 
forty  miles.  The  third  route  would  be  from  London  to 
Taunton,  thence  to  Minehead,  thenCe  per  coach  to  Lynton, 
thence  per  brake  to  Ilfraoombe.  But  should  the  tourist  be 
a  stout  pjddestrian,  fond  of  wild  moorland  and  river  scenery, 
fishing,  or  peeping  into  out-of-the-way  and  seolnded  places, 
he  can  leave  the  stage  at  Portlock,  and  diverge  from  the 
main  line  of  route  to  Dulverton,  or  North  Molton.  Should 
he  proceed  direct  he  will  reach  Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  The 
scenery  of  these  places  comprises  rock,  wood,  and  water,  and 
in  its  own  peculiar  style  rivals,  if  not  excels,  that  of  any 
other  place  in  North  Devon.  The  tourist  having  entered 
the  district  bv  its  Bastern  extremity,  can  proceed  with  the 
greatest  facility  through  its  whole  length,  stopping  or 
diverging  at  various  places  as  he  pleases.  Passing  through 
Combemartin  by  the  new  road  through  Watermouth,  whose 
giant  caves  are  objects  of  great  interest,  the  tourist  will 
reach  Ilfraoombe,  where  accommodation  can  be  procured 
suitable  to  any  scale  of  expenditure.  Conveyance  by  sea 
and  land  are  readily  obtainable  by  which  to  visit  all  parts 
of  the  district.  As  this  town  and  neighboarhood  are  cer- 
tainly most  central  and  interesting .  positions  of  North 
Devon,  I  shall  not  be  doin^  my  duty  either  to  them  or  the 
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iourist  shoald  I  not  cire  th«m  flomethmg  more  thaa  a  men 
pftMing  notice ;  I  wifl  therefore  do  00  in  my  nest  and  con- 
cluding article. — Tonrs  tmlj,  Jambs  Maktui. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  HORSES. 
DcAa  Sift,— Will  yon  allow  me  a  space  in  yonr  Nbws  as 
tescards  the  photographing  of  horses?  I  trill  give  a  plan 
which  I  have  need  with  every  saccess.  I  get  a  man  to 
shake  some  oats  in  a  sieve,  and  so  get  the  horse *s  attention, 
then  suddenly  pat  the  sieve  behind  his  back.  The  horse 
will  of  course  look  for  it,  and  in  that  moment  take  his 
photograph.  I  use  one  of  Dallmeyer's  O.D.Y.  lenses  (rapid), 
and  enlarge  after. — I  remain,  kc,         G.  R.  P.  VsaHOH. 

EXPLOSIVE  SILVER  COMPOUNDS. 

Dbab  Sift, — There  was  in  the  '*  Nbws  "  a  short  time  ago 
a  warning  against  the  use  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  when 
boiling  a  silver  bath,  on  the  ground  that  the  oxide  of  silver 
produced  is  explosive  to  a  dangerous  degree.  • 

As  I  did  not  fear  much  mischief  from  the  small  amount 
of  gas  that  could  be  liberated,  I  tried  the  experiment,  using 
first  washed  oxide  of  silver  thrown  down  by  potass. 

A  small  quantity  was  placed  wet  on  some  filtering  peper, 
and  then  held  over  the  hot  plate  of  a  gas  stove  until  the 
paper  charred  and  smouldered-  away.  The  oxide  of  silver 
darkened  in  colour,  but  did  not  frighten  anyone !  After- 
wards I  tried  some  thrown  out  by  ammonia,  and  not 
washed,  drying  it  over  a  naked  gas  flame  until  the  paper 
charred  and  took  fire,  in  this  case  also  there  was  nothing 
suggettire  of  the  fifth  of  November.-^ Tours  truly, 

Ed.  Sbxlbt. 

9^8l&  ra  tit  S^tntna. 

Pbbcipitatiok  of  Bilvbb  bv  Pbotoxide  of  Ubanium.— 
M.  Isambert,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Comptus  Rendttt, 
M«8:.-.(*\V^ben  metallic  oxides  act  njran  solutious  of  silver 
salts,  the  action  commonlv  coosists  m  the  precipitation  of 
silver  oxide,  but  there  may  be  produced  in  some  casei  a  deposit 
of  metallio  silver.  Ebelmen  has  shown  that  protoxide  of 
uranium  produces  in  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  depoeit  of 
metal  exactly  as  does  copper,  one  equlvaleot  of  uranium 
replacing  one  equivalent  of  silver,  without  escape  of  gas.  On 
repeating  Ebelmen's  experiment,  the  author  finds  the  final 
result  completely  exact.  Protoxide  of  uranium  being  thrown 
into  a  very  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  well 
stirred,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  whilst  the  protoxide 
dissolves,  and  the  liquid  becomes  green.  On  oontinuing  to 
stir,  this  eolour  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  yellow  shade, 
characteristic  ot  the  sesqui  salts  of  uranium.  At  the  same 
time,  the  precipitate  decreases  in  bulk  and  changes  its 
appearance,  passing  from  its  original  state  of  oxide  to  that  ot 
metallio  silver.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  in  like  manner, 
produces  a  precipitate  of  metallio  silver,  with  tormation  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  property  of  protoxides,  of  passing  to 
a*  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  of  throwing  down  metallio 
silver,  is  shared  by  their  salts.— CA^nira/  A>rr«. 

Mfts.  PABTiiroTOH,  visiting  a  photograph  gallery  recently, 
asked  the  proprietor  the  names  ot  the  difterent  style  pictures, 
and  was  politely  informed  that  they  were  the  **  fiemorandt," 
*«  Berlin  Heads,"  *' Kmbossed  Cameo  Vignettes,"  •<  Medallion 
Cartes,*'  '*8aloman"  photographs,  "Victoria"  cartes,  and 
**  Cabinets,"  &o.  Mrs.  Partington  called  Ike  (who  was  looking 
at  a  stereo  view  upside  down)  up  to  the  show  cases,  and  point- 
ing to  them  in  the  same  manner  that  the  photographer  did, 
informed  Ike  **  that's  the  sunburnt  style,  that's  burling  heads, 
them's  Boss  Camilla  viogarets,  them's  meddling  catts,  that's 
the  Salmon  style,  them's  the  victorv  carts,  and  them  are  the 
cabinet  and  showforth.  I  shouldn^t  wonder  if  the  next  nn- 
vailing  style  will  be  the  vinagerets  agin  ?"  added  Mrs.  P.,  look- 
ing over  her  specs,  at  the  photographer.  <*  I  shoald  not  wonder 
at  all— yon  are  fond  of  pictures,  I  perceive,  madame.**  *•  Yes, 
but  th'^n  you  know  I  am  only  an  armytour,  but  still  I  am  com- 
parsio  wUUy  fond  of  ptctorea  of  •xtinguished  parsonages.-* 
Wfttt  n  Photographic  y<wt, 

A  SiLviBiNO  PowoBft  for  coatinf  copper  consists  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dO  grains,  common  salt  80  grains,  cream  of  tartar 
8i  drachms.    Mix,  moisten  with  water,  and  apply. 


%9  tfOXMigimiitnis. 

loNOBAMUS  has  deprlTfid  us  of  the  opportunity  of  giTtnsr  him  any 
ioformatioa  or  advice,  by  great  careTesmess  or  lack  of  knowledge 

.  in  the  packing  of  his  negatives  which  reached  us  in  a  hundred 
fragments.  A  piece  of  glass  placed  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
boud  without  edges  or  packing  of  any  kind  to  keep  off  the 
pressure,  must  inevitably  he  cracked  or  broken  up  into  fragments, 
however  carefully  treated  in  transit :  each  blow  in  caaoellmg  the 
postage  stamp,  adding  the  post  town,  date,  &c.,  would  produce  a 
fresh  fracture.  The  issue  is  that  our  correspondent,  bj  taking  in- 
sufficient oare,  haa  wasted  the  care  expended,  and  is  disappointed 
of  the  answer  for  which  he  wished,  and  we  have  our  writing 
table  covered  with  dangerous  minute  fragments  and  smcnla  of 
glass,  falling  oat,  despite  care  in  unpacking  the  p^ircel.  To  travel 
safely,  negatives  or  puttes  of  glass  must  be  placed  in  a  bax,  or  its 
equivalent.  If  the  boards  lued  here  had  nad  narrow  strips  of 
wood  glued  or  fastened  with  brads  all  round  the  edges  of  one  of 
the  bowds,  to  form  a  oell  or  box,  and  the  negative,  folded  in  a 
piece  of  wadding,  or  cloth,  or  flannel,  placed  therein,  it  would  have 
travelled  with  perfect  safety.  **  Ignoramus  "  dees  not  say  what  the 
nature  of  the  defect  is.  Let  him  describe  it,  and  send  us  a  print 
from  a  defective  negative.  We  may  then  possibly  be  able  to 
assist  him. 

Studio.— We  prefer  No.  1,  which  will  permit  more  effective  light 
to  reach  the  sitter.  You  will  find  the  west  a  troublesome  aspect, 
we  fear,  for  portraiture,  as  you  will  be  troubled  with  direct  sunlight 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  busy  time  of  the  day.  Curtams 
sliding  on  rods  will  probably  be  most  effectual,  and  moet  easy  to 
work.  Ton  will  probably  find  a  large  movable  screen  oovered 
with  tracing  oloth  or  tissue-paper  useful  in  breaking  the  direct 
sunlight  falling  on  the  sitter,  without  seriously  destroying  the 
illumination. 

T.  J.  AcB.— It  is  imponfble  to  give  specia]  advice  for  general 
oases.  Almost  eveiything  depends  upon  the  siae  and  shape  of  the 
interiors,  how  thf^  are  illuminated,  and  many  other  conditions,  to 
meet  which  practical  judgment  and  experience  applied  on  the  s^ 
are  imperative.  If  the  circumstances  admit,  a  portrait  lens  with 
small  central  stops  may  be  used.  In  other  oases  a  single  lena,  wirh 
the  stop  in  front  placed  very  near  the  lens,  answers  admirably. 
You  wUl  find  an  article  on  p.  82  of  our  Ybau-Boox  for  1872. 
that  furnishes  many  very  useful  practical  hints  on  photographing 
interiors. 

SouTHB&N  Hbmisphb&b. — P.O.  Order  received,  and  handed  to  our 
Publisher,  who  will  attend  to  your  business  instructions.  Of  the 
lenses  that  you  mark,  B  wiU  answer  best.  The  ^eifU  character 
of  your  studio  appears  to  be  very  good.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  starch  as  a  permanent  means  of  obstructing  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  without  losing  mucdi  light,  as  it  gives  a  thin,  delicate 
translucent  film ;  is  easily  applied ;  does  not  soon  soil,  and  is 
easily  removed  when  necessarv.  Rembrandt  effects  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  varied  character,  and  require  many  varieties  of  lighting. 
The  principle  is  in  all  cases  to  admit  a  strcng  direct  light  througn 


times  modifying  to  suit  conditions.  The  ordinary  reoogniied 
formula  in  common  use  are  the  best  for  general  purposes,  and 
these  we  have  published  hundreds  of  times.  Yea  can  seareely 
suppose  that  we  have  kept  unpublished  the  ''best  formula'*  in 
oraer  to  impart  it  in  an  answer  in  this  column.  To  intenstf  jr  with 
chloride  of  gold,  apply  the  ordinary  toning  bath  used  for  prints  tn 
the  fixed  and  washed  negative.  A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  will  work  quicker. 

KYBBa.>-lt  is  possible  that  the  plan  of  making  blinds  which  yon 
propose  may  answer :  but  wo  ars  not  sntBcientiy  familiar  with  it 
to  recommend  it.  We  should  prefer  lor  the  top  light,  bUads  on 
Miring  rollers  plaoed  at  the  ridge ;  and  for  the  side  Ught,  enrtaia* 
sliding  on  rods.  The  character  of  carpet  for  the  floor  of  stndio  it 
much  a  matter  of  taste.  It  should  not  be  too  large  or  pronounced 
hi  pattern.  Any  quiet  neutral  tint  you  may  prefer  will  answr r 
for  interior  of  studio.  You  should  never  mia  up  adwrtUinr 
matters  or  businees  concerns  of  any  Uad  with  questions  eddrsssei 
to  the  Editor,  as  it  causes  much  delay  and  ineonventeooe  to  saoJ 
the  letter  to  different  departments  for  attention  to  different  portions. 

JoHW  J.  T.  OLOvaa. — We  hope  shorUy  to  be  able  to  publish  morp 
mrticulars  of  Mr.  Vander  weyde*s  clover  syHt4«m  of  lighting. 
Thanks  for  interacting  illu^itrations  of  curious  surgical  ease. 

Captaim  TuaTON-.— Thanks.  Will  be  duly  ackowledged  in  n^it 
list  of  subscriptions.  Either  of  our  English  opticians  will  supply 
the  information. 

To  AovaaTX^BBs.— Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  advertising  space 
the  Poblisbeis  beg  the  indulraoe  of  Advertisers  whose  aBAonace- 
ments  they  are  compelled  to  nold  over  for  the  next  Issoe. 

J  Several  Ccrrespondnts  la  oor  next 


Juke  11,  1876.1 
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PHOTOGRAPflr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Summer  Tours. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  pat  off  one's  summer  outing  till  late  in  the 
jear.    We  know  verj  well  it  is  fashionable  so  to  do ;  that 
the  weather  is  cooler  then  than  in  June ;  and  that  autumn 
works  such  charms  upon  the  foliage  as  to  render  the  land- 
scape tints  more  brigiit  and  varied  than  is  the  case  when 
mere  masses  of  green  hang  from  the  boughs,  and  clothe 
the  country  with  verdant  tapestry.    Tliere  are  the  autumn 
fruits  to  be  enjoyed,  and  wonderful  sunsets  to  be  seen,  and 
a  hundred  and  one  other  advantages  of  autumn ;  but,  for  all 
that,  we  recommend  anr  early  holiday,  especially  to  the 
tourist  or  traveller  going  abroad.    Photographic  apparatus 
can  now-a-days  be  packed  away  within  such  trifling  limits, 
that  certainly  amateurs  have  little  need  to  trouble  about  it, 
and  may  (go  almost  anywhere  with  their  outfits  without 
feeling  inconvenienced  thereby.    There  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  avail, themselves  of  all  the  advantages  that 
ordinary  tourists  enjoy,  for  their  impedimef^  in  travelling 
is  very  often  far  less  than  one  sees  the  fashionable  tourist 
with.    A  camera,  box  of  dry  nlates,  and  even  dark  tent  and 
chemicals,  do  not  together  make  up  the  amount  of  baggage 
that  some  of  *^  Cook's  tourists''  are  wont  to  carry  with 
them,  for  it  would  be  a  bulky  equipment  indeed  that  would 
not  go  within  the  space  of  an  ordmary  sized  portmanteau, 
and  perhaps  a  hatbox  or  two  to  boot.     The  Swiss  and 
Black  Forest  tourist  is  becoming  quite  a  buck  in  his  way. 
Many  take  a  dress  coat  and  silk  waistcoat  with  them  to 
appear  in  at  the  grand  hotels  at  Interlaken  and  Baden- 
Baden,  for,  in  some  of  these  fine  hostelries,  it  is  almost  de 
rigeur  to  appear  in  a  dress  suit  at  table  d'hote.    A  man  in 
Scotch  tweeds  or  knickerbockers  will  soon  become  a  rarity 
in  these  civilised  regions,  and  a  mountain  tour  will  hence- 
forth involve  not  only  hobnail  boots  and  suits  of  fl&nnel, 
but  a  supply  of  dress  shirts,  white  ties,  and  lacquered 
shoes.    If  you  do  not  come  accompanied  by  trunks  and 
portmanteaus,  you  are  looked  upon  coldly  by  the  grand 
maitre  (Thotel  and  his  satellites,  and  so  replete  are  they  with 
custom  that  in  le  gros  de  la  saison,  as  our  French  neigh- 
bours aptly  express  it,  a  modest  traveller  with  a  knapsack 
must  needs  beg  and  pray  to  be  taken  in.    It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion then  of  getting  bed  and  supper  at  a  moderate  rate, 
but  to  get  one  at  any  cost,  and  the  exorbitant  .sums 
demanded,  and  of  course  obtained  by  hotel  proprietors,  fre- 
quentlv  cripples  one's  finances,  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  to 
compel  you  to  shorten  your  tour,  or  forego  it  the  succeed- 
ing year.    In  the  season,  in  Switzerland,  the  prices  rise  with 
the  demand.    Point  d^'argent,  point  de  Smsse,  ia  a  saying  most 
people  have  heard,  and  many  know  the  meaning  of.    On 
the  Rhine,  at  the  German  Spas,  in  Scotland,  the  English 
lakes,  or  wherever  you  turn,  matters  are  no  better  in  the 
usual  holiday  time,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  advise  those  who  can  to  take  their  holiday  early.    Al- 
though the  photographer  may  lose  some  effects  by  not 
waiting  for  the  antunm,  he  is  not  so  trammelled  as  the 
painter  in  this  respect,  and  the  ofavming  undergrowth  in 
woods  and  dells,  the  ferns  and  forest  flowers,  are  as  pretty 
in  June  as  they  are  three  montiis  later.    Then  there  are 
such  glorious  long  days  about  this  time  of  the  year,  which 
must  certainly  not  beforgotten  on  the  side  of  summer,  and  if 
the  traveller  should  be  troubled  with  a  few  very  hot  morn- 
ings he  must  remember  that  in  September  and  October  one 
is  apt  also  to  be  unfortunate,  and  to  come  in  for  a  slice  of 
dull  November  weather,  or  cold  wintry  rains,  that  bring 
the  red  leaves  down  in  shoate,  and  sodden  the  ground  for 
days  together.    In  early  summer  he  is  comparatively  un- 
disturbed by'  other  tourists ;  he  does  not  find  the  inns  and 
hotels  filled  to  overflowing,  but  the  landlord  is  glad  to  have 
him,  and  looks  after  him  with,  care  and  attention,  such  a^ 
he  could  not  secure  later  for  love  or  money.    When  he 
visits  this  place  or  that,  he  does  not  find  nature  spoilt  by 


crowds  of  visitors,  giving  an  air  of  cockneyism  to  every- 
thing he  sees,  aud  this  freedom  from  groups  of  tourists  is 
the  thing  of  all  others  which  the  landscape  photographer 
desires. 

Robinson,  in  his  work  on  '*  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photo- 
graphy," has  pointed  out  how  a  pretty  rustic  landscape  may 
be  altogether  spoilt  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  a  portrait 
unsuited  to  the  scene — a  finely  dressed  dandy  in  a  country 
lane,  for  instance — and  many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
how  the  poor  artists  at  Bettws  ^et  badgered  by  tourists  in 
all  sort  of  costumes,  who  take  up  positions  in  the  Fairy  Glen 
on  the  Conway,  straight  in  front  of  the  painters'  canvasses. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  very  funny  tning  on  the  part  of 
tourists  to  plague  a  painter  or  photographer  when  earnestly 
at  work,  and  the  latter  is  especially  at  their  mercy,  for  with 
him  the  picture  depends  upon  securing  a  few  moments' 
favourable  lighting  ttHer  he  has  drawn  the  slide.    Thus 
both  a  saving  of  worry  and  anxiety,  as  also  of  money,  is 
generally  effected  by  those  who  travel  in  early  aummer,  and 
as  everybody  takes  an  outing  now-a-days,  and  wants  to  be 
as  fasMonable   as  he   can,  quitting  town   at  the  right 
moment,  when  Parliament  is  up,  and  coming  back  again 
just  when  the  theatres  and  the  winter  exhibitions  are  com- 
mencing, it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  hotels  and 
inns  in  tourist  districts  are  strained  to  their  utmost  during 
this  brief  period.    In  June  you  may  go  to  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  on   the  Lake   of   Lucerne,  in  the  Engadine, 
on  Windermere,  in  North  Wales,  on  Loch.  Lomond,  and 
make  arrangements  to  stop  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  com- 
fortable hotel  for  a  moderate  amount,  while  later  on  not 
only  will  they  refuse  to  listen  to  any  bargain  you  desire 
to  make  during  your  stay,  but  you  may  consider  yourself 
fortunate  to  get  taken  i|i  under  any  circumstances*    One 
more  hint  to  those  going  abroad.     Travellers  who  can 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  they  are  visiting,  or  at 
any  rate  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  get  on  somehow, 
have,  of  course,  great  advaii^tages  over  those  who  most 
perforce  trust  themselves  to  Code,  or  Gase^  or  other  of  the 
excursion  agents.    It  is  a  good  plan  when  you  have  fixed 
on  your  route,  and  calculate  the  expense  of  travelling  over 
it,  to  consult  the  **  circular  tours  "  which  almost  every 
foreign  railway  issues  tickets  for  in  summer.     Cook's 
Excursionist  contains  a  number  of  these  '^  circular  ticket 
tours,"  which  ofttimes  may  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  in 
like  manner  every  railway  company  pretty  well,  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  have  their  own  tours.    Hetui' 
schsVs  Telegraphy  the  German  Bradshaw^  contains  several 
closely  printed  pages  of  these  tours,  and  when  an  intending 
tourist  has  sketched  out  lus  route,  it  is  very  likely  he  can 
get  one  of  these  plans  to  suit  him,  in  which  case  he  may 
take  a  ti<dLet  at  a  very  reduced  rate.    We  will  give  one 
illustration  of  this.    Supposing  you  desire  to  visit  the 
Pyrenees :  you  go  to  Paris,  and  then  find  that  a  second- 
class  ticket  to  Bayonne  will  cost  you  between  two  or  three 
pounds;  thtti  come  sundry  railway  fares  to  help  you  on 

Jrour  way  across  the  mountain  range— say,  as  far  as  Tou- 
ouse— and  then  the  journey  back  to  Paris.  In  this  way  the 
oosjbof  the  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
back  would  amount  at  least  to  seven  pounds ;  and  yet  a 
circular  ticket,  first-class,  out  and  home,  which  you  can 
use  or  not,  just  as  you  like,  when  you  get  among  the 
mountains,  can  be  had  in  Paris  for  tlxree  pounds,  a  sum 
which  would  not  take  you  there  and  back  third-class.  So 
from  Cologne,  from  Frankfort,  from  Berlin,  and  from 
scores  of  other  places,  circular  tickets  are  issued  through 
interesting  districts,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
meditating  a  foreign  tour  this  summer  will  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  study  these  before  making  definite  arrangements. 


A  NEW  DRY  PROCESS. 
Mr.  Carey  L£a  gives,  in  the  Sdentific  American^  the  follow- 
ing details  of  his  most  recent  modification  of  the  emulsion 
process,  of  which  he  appears  to  think  very  highly.    Be 
says : — 
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The  method  gires,  by  simply  pouring  an  emulsion  oyer 
gloss,  not  only  a  high,  but  I  may  say  au  intense,  sensitire- 
ness.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  silver  iodide  which  thev 
contain,  these  plates  need  no  backing.  They  develop  with 
great  rapidity,  and  need  no  intensifying,  so  that  the  whole 
operation,  from  first  to  last,  is  reduced  to  the  most  absolute 
simplicity.  The  advantages  in  the  way  of  facility  of  man- 
agement and  the  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  are  such  that 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  these  dry  plates  largely 
supersede  the  wet  process ;  in  fact,  a  beginner  will  more 
easily  work  this  dry  method  than  the  wet  when  the  emul- 
sion is  to  be  obtained  commercially,  which  it  soon  will  be, 
as  I  do  not  propose  to  place  any  restriction  upon  its  manu- 
facture by  any  one  who  may  choose  to  prepare  it. 

OoOo(Uon. — ^To  each  ounce  of  solvent,  consisting  of 
alcohol  and  ether  in  equal  parts,  take  ordinary  crystallized 
cadmium  bromide,  six  and  a-half  grains;  ammonium 
bromide,  two  grains;  ammonium  iodide,  one  and  a-half 
grains;  cupric  chloride,  one  and  a-half  grains.  About 
eight  grains  of  intense  pyroxylin  to  the  ounce,  with  two 
drops  of  aqua  regia.  Sensitize  with  silver  nitrate,  using 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  first- 
mentioned  quantity  is  excellent  for  ordinary  work ;  when  a 
very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  desired,  the  larger 
quantity  may  oe  used.  For  the  reason  that  the  emtdsion 
is  to  be  dried,  some  economy  may  be  practised  by  making 
a  more  concentrated  emulsion,  as  follows : — 


Ordinal^  cadmium  bromide 
Ammomum  bromide 
Ammonium  iodide 
Cupric  chloride 


D  grains 

2 
2 


♦• 


» 


Use  about  ten  grains  of  intense  pyroxyline.  The  silver 
nitrate  must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
salts,  so  that  turenty-five  to  thirty  grains  to  each  ounce  of 
concentrated  collodion  will  be  proper.  Three  ounces  of 
this  collodion  will,  after  treatment,  give  four  ounces  of 
finished  emulsion. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  keeping  this  emulsion, 
with  occasional  shaking,  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.  It  is  then  to  oe  poured  out  into  a  flat  dish  and 
allowed  to  set  Particular  care  is  needed  in  this  part  of  the 
operation;  the  preservative  must  be  applied  just  at  the 
light  time— neither  too  soon  nor  too  long  after  the  ponrinff 
out  The  emulsion  must  be  occasionuly  examined,  and 
moved  about  in  the  dish  to  promote  equal  drving.  As 
soon  as  a  skin  forms  on  it,  holes  must  be  made  through  it, 
and  the  collodion  underneath  be  made  to  flow  out  and  over 
it  If  this  be  neglected,  the  surface  will  become  hard  and 
leathery  before  the  emulsion  is  set  underneath.  The  object 
is  to  keep  the  whole  mass  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  is  gelatinous,  to  applv  the  next  treatment 
The  proper  condition  can  be  judged  of  by  touching  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger ;  as  soon  as  nothing  comes  off  upon 
the  finger,  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  the  preservative. 

Any  preservative  may  be  used.  As  to  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent preservatives,  I  will  speak  presently.  If  tiie  lesser 
quanti^  of  silver  be  used,  the  preservative  may  generally 
be  applied  in  its  ordinarv  condition ;  but  if  the  larger, 
then  it  will  be  well  to  add  to  the  preservative  one-tenth 
of  its  bulk  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  (Na  8  or  fieaufoy's). 

The  preservative  is  to  be  poured  into  the  dish,  and  then 
immediately  the  film  Is  to  oe  ploughed  up  with  a  porce- 
lain, horn,  or  glass  spatula  Tnot  a  metallic  one),  and  re- 
duced into  small  pieces ;  ana  the  whole,  preservative  and 
film,  is  to  be  transferred  into  a  convenient  glass  jar-*not 
too  small.  The  flakes  of  emulsion  are  to  be  occasionally 
stirred,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  preserrative  for  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  poured  over  the 
mass,  fin  operating  upon  a  large  scale,  commerciidly,  it 
will  pronably  be  found  better  to  leave  a  Uttle  longer  in 
contact  with  the  preservative,  and  always  to  acidify.  For 
workingwHh  a  few  ounces,  the  foregoing  is  the  right 
way.)    The  preservative  Is  then  poured  off,  and  water 


poured  on,  the  fiakes  well  stirred  up,  and  the  water 
changed  several  times.  The  fiakes  are  then  left  to  stand 
under  clean  water  for  about  an  hour ;  then  several  more 
changes,  then  stand  another  hour;  then  several  more 
changes.  By  thit  time  everything  soluble  is  extracted 
from  the  fiakes ;  indeed,  after  the  first  hour  no  silver  can 
be  found  in  the  wash  water.  We  have  now  only  to  dry. 
Ihis  may  be  done  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  the  vessel 
may  be  set  over  a  stove,  provided  its  bottom  be  not 
allowed  to  become  hotter  than  the  hand  can  boar.  The 
drying  must  be  thorough ;  the  fiakes  shrink  wonderfully, 
and  curl  up  like  tea  leaves.  They  are  not  white,  but  of 
a  medium  grey  colour,  notwithstanding  which  they  make 
a  pure  cream-coloured  emulsion. 

To  re-emulsify,  the  dried  fiakes  are  put  into  a  bottle, 
and  are  covered  with  one-third  ether,  one-third  alcohol, 
and  one-third  plain  collodion.  They  must  be  well  shaken 
at  intervals.  The  new  emulsion  is  not  in  good  order  till 
after  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  better  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  When  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  liquids,  and  has  been  shaken  at  intervals  for  some 
days,  it  seems  to  lose  all  disposition  to  settie,  and  makes  a 
most  excellent  emulsion.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  keep  indefinitely.  Or  it  may  be  preserved  in 
the  dry  state^  and  emubiified  at  any  time,  using  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  of  the  itj  emulsion  to  each 
ounce  of  solvents.  Tl^ee-and-a-quarter  ounces  of  collo- 
dion, formula  No.  2,  will  yield  about  one  hundred  grains 
of  dry  fiakes. 

Preservatives. — ^llie  character  of  the  image  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  preservative  used. 

Athumen  Prtatrvative, — This  gives  an  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  plate,  with  much  less  density  than  most 
of  the  other  treatments.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  it  to  the 
rest,  as  tending  to  give  detail  in  both  lights  and  shadows, 
with  great  varieties  of  half-tone.    My  formula  is^ 

Water         ...        12  ounces 

Thick  gum  and  sugar  solution    1  ounce 

Prepared  albumen 1 

Sixty-grain  alcoholic  solution  gallic  acid      1 

Sixty-grain  tannin  solution  (in  water^  ...  ^ 

To  be  added  in  the  order  named.  If  rather  more  density 
be  required,  double  the  tannin.  I  use  it  as  above,  rhis 
preservative  works  very  cleanly  and  satisfactorily.  I  use 
It  exdnsively. 

Galtie  Add  and  Coffee.-^A,  mixtare  of  gallic  add  and 
coffee,  using  about  two  ounces  of  sixty-grain  solution  to 
twelve  ounces  of  infusion  of  roasted  coffee,  gives  very 
good  results;  it  should,  however,  be  acidified  with  acetic 
add,  using  about  half-an-onnce  of  Beanfoy*s  (No.  8)  to 
the  above  quantity.  It  gives  a  blacker  image  than  No.  1, 
and  more  intensity.  It  will  probably  be  OMful  when  the 
pyroxylin  is  deficient  in  intensity,  it  p;ives  exodleni 
transparendes  by  exposure  under  *  negative,  but  too  in- 
tense for  lantern  work,  for  which  No.  1  is  maeh  better,  as 
well  as  for  negatives. 

OEViLOPMBMT.-^For  a  6(  by  81  plate  poor  four  ounces 
of  water  into  a  7  by  9  dish,  arid  naif  a  drachm  of  sixtv- 
grain  solution  of  pyroffallic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  put  in  the 
plate.  Mix  in  a  bottle  equal  quantities  of  a  fifteen-grmin 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  an  eighty-grain  ammo- 
nium carbonate.  Of  this  mixture  pour  one  fluid  drachm 
into  the  dish.  When  the  detail  appears,  add  another 
drachm,  and  later,  ii  necessary,  a  third;  or  add  half  a 
drachm  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  aolataon  without 
bromide.  The  two  first  additions  must  have  bromide ; 
the  third  is  best  without  for  a  negmtive— best  with  for  a 
transparency.  Fix  in  the  hyposiuphile  edntioB  of  the 
same  strength  as  used  for  wet  plates. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  1  alwap  keep  the  col- 
lodion for  a  month — ^for  several.  If  possible.  The  plates 
should  be  edged  with  a  adotioo  of  india-rubber  in 
ibenxole. 
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The  principle  of  applying  a  preservative  to  a  mass  of 
material  at  onoe,  and  then  washing  it  out  again,  could  be 
patented.  This  is  common  to  the  new  processes.  The 
plan  of  applying  a  silver  bath  to  a  mass  of  partially 
dried  colloaion  is  also  new  and  patentable.  Convinced  as 
I  am  of  the  very  great  usefulness  of  these  processes,  I 
believe  that  such  patents  would  be  very  valuable.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  give  them  freely  to  any  one  caring  to 
use  them,  asking  only,  in  return,  to  have  them  ascribed 
to  their  author,  and  not  appropriated  by  those  who  may 
make  trivial  modifications  on  tbem. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT. 

Chapter  VII. 

Redevelopment,  and  Intensification,— The  Fixing 
Solutions — ^Varnishing.' 

Redevelopment  and  Intensification  are  corrective  measures ; 
properly  lighted,  exposed,  and  developed,  the  negative 
should  ikot  re<^uire  either  of  these  manipulations  to  pro* 
duce  the  required  effect.  The  difference  between  these 
two  methods  may  be  thus  described.  Redevelopment  is 
a  second  application  of  developer,  or  a  solution  of  pyro- 
galiic  acid  and  silver,  before  the  negative  is  fixec^  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  further  detail,  which  the 
development  has  failed  to  do ;  while  intensifying  or 
**  strengthening  "  is' the  application  of  the  pyrogfdlic  acid 
solution  and  silver  to  any  extent,  after  fixing  the  nega- 
tive, tending  only  to  strengthen  the  image  already  formed 
on  the  plate,  and  having  no  effect  in  bringing  out  any 
further  detail. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  methods  should  not  be 
resorted  to  unless,  from  some  cause,  von  are  unable  to  get 
sufficient  time  of  exposure  on  the  plate,  as  in  the  case  of 
^  chUd  or  nervous  sitter,  or  from  the  weakness  of  the 
light.  With  your  bath  and  collodion  in  proper  working 
order  the  negative  should  grow  under  development  to  a 
perfect  density.  If  your  negatives  come  up  unilormly 
weak  and  thin,  and  you  know  the  lighting  is  good,  and 
have  confidence  in  your  sensitizing  solutibn,  weaken  the 
developer  a  litUe  with  water,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
acid. 

In  the  case  of  a  negative  being  too  thin  or  weak — that  is, 
lacking  sufficient  contrast  between  the  lights  and  shadows 
— ^it  may  be  strengthened  in  various  ways,  either  before  or 
after  it  is  *'  fixed.'' 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  strengthen  before  fixing,  the 
negative  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  flowed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of 

Pyrogallic  acid 40  grains 

Citric  add 40     „ 

Water       30  ounces 

Pour  a  little  of  this  solution  into  a  small  glass  or 
graduate  similar  to  that  used  for  the  development ;  pour 
the  solution  over  the  phite  two  or  three  times,  covering 
it  in  every  part,  draining  it  back  into  the  j^laas,  not  to 
waste  it;  to  this  add  a  few  drops  of  a  20-grain  solution  of 
silver  ^in  water]),  and  with  this  flow  the  plate  until  the 
desirea  density  is  gained,  or  the  solution  turns  *'  muddy." 
If  it  arrives  at  that  state  before  you  have  accomplished 
your  purpose,  in  which  case  wash  the  negative  again 
thoroughly,  and  repeat  the  application,  first  the  pyro- 
gallic acid  solution,  then  witn  the  silver  added.  The 
reason  for  first  flowing  with  the  acid  is  that  thereby  stains, 
which  would  be  sure  to  appear  if  first  flowed  with  the 
silver,  are  avoided. 

7/,  after  Fixing^  it  is  found  necessary  to  intensify  tlie 
negative,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly  wash  off 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  its  presence  causes  bluish 
stains  and  streaks.  This  carefmly  done,  proceed  to 
strengthen  with  pyrogallio  acid  and  silyer,  using  the  pre- 


cautions before  described  against  streaks,  lliis  operation 
of  strengthening  after  flxing  the  negative  has  the  tendency 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  film  to  a  bluish  hue,  but  the 
colour  better  adapted  to  printing  purposes,  of  an  olive 
brown,  may  be  restored  by  placing  the  negative  again  in 
the  hypsulphite  of  soda  solution  after  thoroughly  washing 
off  the  intensifier.  Thoroughly  wash  away  all  traces  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

While  the  process  of  redevelopment  or  strengthening 
before  fixation  of  the  negative  must  be  conducted  in  non- 
actinic  light,  and  before  the  negative  has  been  so  exposed 
after  development,  because  actinic  li^ht  has  still  an 
infiuence  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  with  the  intensification  of  the  fixed  image,  a 
weak  diffused  light  not  affecting  the  deposit  of  silver. 

Where  the  negative  is  of  a  subject  white  and  black,  as 
copies  of  engravings,  printed  matter,  manuscripts,  &c., 
sulphuret  of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
ammonia  tire  used  as  intensifying  agents.  Permanganate 
of  potassium,  tincture  of  iodine,  &c.,  are  also  sometimes 
used  as  intensifiers. 

7o  Strengthen  with  Sulphuret  of  Potasaium, — Strengthen 
the  negative  before  fixing  as  before  described  with  pyro- 
gallic acid ;  fix  and  wash  the  negative  thoroughly.  This 
will  not  be  sufficient,  as  you  want  the  whites  of  the  nega- 
tive perfectly  opaque.  Take  in  your  developing  glass  a 
piece  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  of  the  size  of  a  common 
marbler,  filling  the  glass  with  water ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  it  to  dissolve,  flow  it  over  the  plate  ;  continue  this,  the 
solution  gaining  strength  as  the  sulphuret  dissolves.  The 
plate  will  now  graduaUy  assume  a  purplish  black  hue  until 
the  required  intensity  is  gained.  Ihe  reason  why  the 
sulphuret  is  not  allowed  to  fully  dissolve  before  beginning 
the  intensification  is,  that  its  action  would  be  too  rapid 
to  allow  the  operator  to  flow  the  phite  without  causing 
streaks  and  stains. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  are 
such  as  almost  to  nullify  its  virtues  as  an  agent  for  inten- 
sification. In  the  first  place,  negatives  strengthened  by  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation  long,  owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  silver  which  is  formed 
in  the  film ;  secondly,  it  can  only  be  prepared  in  solution 
at  the  very  moment  of  use;  and  thirdly,  the  smell  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  is  so  offensive  that  some  operators 
cannot  use  it  at  alL  Kather  srave  objections,  you  will  say. 
They  certainly  are ;  but  still  the  sulphuret  is  at  times 
very  useful  as  a  rapid  and  sure  intensifier. 

lo  Intensify  udth  Bichloride  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia,'^ 
Strengthen  the  negative  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  as 
before  described,  wash,  and  nx,  and  again  treat  it  to  a 
thorough  washing.  Now  flow  the  plate  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  mercury  in  water,  1  part  to  6  parts  of  water. 
(When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much  of  a  solid  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  it  is  termed  a  saturated  solution.  There- 
fore you  will  understand  by  a  saturated  solution  t>f 
bichloride  of  mercury  that  the  water  in  which  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  was  dissolved  has  taken  up  as  much  as  it  was 
capable  of  doin^.^  Continue  to  flow  tnis  solution  on  and 
off  the  plate  till  the  image,  first  turning  to  a  greyish 
colour,  graduaUy  grows  lighter  until  it  becomes  nearly 
white.  Wash  the  plate,  and  fiow  on  a  weak  solution  of 
aqua  ammonia  1  part  and  water  8  parts.  Gradually  and 
cautiously  increase  the  streng^  of  this  solution  by  adding 
ammonia.  The  plate  will  now  darken  until  it  grows  per- 
fectiy  opaque  and  black. 

(To  be  continued,) 


A ISEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  RECOVERING 
SILVER  FROM  HYPOSULPHITE  WASTES. 

BT  JAMES  CHISHOLM.* 

Ik  the  BuUetin  for  April,  1874,  1  communicated  a  short 
method  of  recovering  silver  from  hyposulphite  of  soda 
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SULPHOCYANIDE  FOR  FIXING. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  at  once  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  and  the  greatest  banes  ever  introduced  into  photo- 
graphr. If  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  solvent  of  silver 
salts  had  been  known  earlier,  it  is  probable  that  photo- 
graphy as  a  practical  art  would  have  been  many  years 
older  than  it  now  is.  Sun  pictures,  as  is  well  known, 
were  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  but,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  fixing  agent, 
no  enduring  results  followed  the  early  experiments.  In 
the  earliest  works  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre,  the  fixing 
agents  employed  were  very  imperfect.  Daguerre  if  we 
remember  rightly,  used  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt, 
whilst  Fox  Tklbot  used  bromide  of  potassium.  Sir  John 
Herschers  introduction  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  once 
banished  all  other  imperfect  solvents  of  silver  salts,  and 
became  recognised  as  the  fixing  agent,  par  excellence^  a  posi- 
tion which  it  has  maintained  to  this  day.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  almost  unlimited  objurgation  and  denunciation, 
but  it  has  never  been  superseded. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Uooper^s  paper,  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  to  aid  in  superseding  it  by  the  use  of  suJphocyanides 
as  fixing  agents.    In  answer  to  a  challenge  as  to  his  own 

Eractioal  experience  in  the  use  of  the  sulphocyanides, 
e  distinctly  avowed  that  his  aim  was  rather  to  stimulate 
experiment  and  enquiry  than  to  state  his  own  limited 
experience.  The  evidence  he  had  collected  f  rem  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  who  a  dozen  vears  ago  urged  the  use 
of  sulphocyanides  in  fixing  seemed  most  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  as  to  their  superiority  to  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  onlv  required  to  be  manufactured  on  a  larger  scale  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate  to  meet  every  desire  of  photographers. 
Mr.  Spiller  followed,  and  in  a  brief  paper  pointed  out  the 
facility  of  producing  it  as  a  by-product  from  gas  liquor  at 
a  cheap  rate,  so  that,  instead  of  costing,  as  at  present,  three 
or  four  shillings  per  pound,  it  might  be  produced  to  sell  at 
three  or  four  pence  per  pound.  With  somewhat  of  caution 
and  hesitation,  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  President,  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  better  fixing  agent  than  hyposulphite  of 
soda ;  but  he  had  not  had  much  practical  experience  in  its 
use.  The  call  for  the  results  of  practical  experience, 
repeated  more  than  once  on  Tuesday  night,  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, meet  with  any  response,  and  no  practical 
information  was  forthcoming.  We  can,  however,  to  some 
extent  supplv  the  omission. 

When,  a  doten  vears  ago,  sulphocvanido  of  ammonium 
was  introduced  by  Mons.  Meynier,  of  Marseilles,  as  a  fixing 
agent,  to  supersede  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  claims  made 
lor  the  new  fixing  salt  were  so  attractive,  that  wa  gave 
considerable  practical  attention  to  the  subject,  oor  experi- 


ments extending  over  many  months.  The  claims  put 
forward  gave  it,  if  verified,  a  right  to  supersede  both 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  once. 
It  was  stated  to  be  as  active  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
as  easily  removed  by  washing.  Unlike  cyanide,  it  did  not 
attack  and  dissolve  the  image  when  it  had  completed  the 
fixing ;  and  unlike  cyanide,  it  was  not  poisonous.  It  was 
alleged  to  fix  more  perfectly  than  hyposulphite,  and  to  be 
much  more  easily  removed  by  wasning.  Unlike  hypo- 
sulphite, it  did  not  form  insoluble  salts  with  silver,  if  the 
fixing  solution  were  too  weak ;  and  unlike  hyposulphite,  it 
did  not  readily  decompose,  and  liberate  sulphur,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prints.  These  claims,  generally/we  found 
borne  out  by  practical  test,  and  hence  at  first  it  appeared 
that  the  millennial  of  silver  printing  had  arrived. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty :  a  difficulty  which  will, 
we  fear,  unless  some  new  discovery  remove  it,  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  idea  of  adopting  the  sulphocyanid^  in  place  of 
hyposulphite  for  fixing.  We  must  state  this  as  clearly  as 
we  can  consistently  with  brevity.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  we  must  first  describe  the  property  which  makes  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  so  valuable  as  a  fixing  agent.  When  a 
silver  print  is  first  immersed  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  strong  enough  for  fixing  purposes,  the  chloride  of  sil- 
ver and  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  print  are  converted 
into  a  double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  which  is 
absolutely  soluble  in  water.  Hence,  by  long  washing,  this 
double  salt  of  silver  and  sodium,  being  so  soluble,  is 
gradually  removed,  and  when  the  operation  is  properly 
performed,  the  perfectly  fixed  and  perfectly  washed  print 
may  be  fairly  said  to  be  permanent.  But  when  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  or  other  base,  ia  used  for  fixing,  the 
reactions,  generally  similar,  vary  in  their  issue.  The  print,  on 
being  immersed  in  the  sulphocyanide  bath  strong  enough  for 
fixing,  undergoes  at  first  a  similar  change  to  that  effect<ed  in 
the  hyposulphite  bath,  a  double  sulphocyanide  of  silver  and 
ammonium  being  formed.  This  sut  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  Hence  when  the  print,  dulv  fixed  in  the  sulpho- 
cyanide, is  removed  to  water  for  waahing,  the  double  snlpho- 
cyanideof  ammonium  and  silver  in  its  texture  cannot  be  per- 
fectly removed  by  washing.  This  double  salt,^  insteaa  of 
being  dissolved  by  water,  isdecomposed  by  water  into  sulpho- 
cyanide of  atiimonium  and  sulphocyanide  of  lulver.  Hie 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  being  soluble  in  water,  is 
removed,  and  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  being  insoluble, 
remains  in  the  print  To  obviate  the  difficulty*  involved 
by  this  fact,  it  was  proposed  to  use  two  fixing  baths. 
Alter  first  fixing,  and  washing  for  a  short  time,  the  print,  still 
containing  insoluble  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  was  immersed 
in  a  fresh  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which 
dissolved  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  Unfortunately,  the 
double  salt  formed  was  again  decomposed  on  a  second 
washing,  and  again  a  trace  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  was 
left  in  the  print.  By  repeating  the  process  a  few  times 
the  trace  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver  left  was  reduced 
to.  an  insignificant  quantity,  and  the  print  might  be  re- 
g^ed  as  practicallv  safe.  We  triea,  however,  a  large 
series  of  prints  with  a  degree  of  care  which  mi^ht  be 
reflnurded  as  considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  m  any 
ordinary  photographic  operation  could  be  accorded.  The 
first  effect  appearea  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  prints 
were  brilliant,  of  fine  tone,  and  singularlv  pure  in  the 
wlutes ;  but  on  exposing  one  half  to  bright  lignt^  and  pro- 
tecting the  other,  during  several  months,  the  exposed 
portion  darkened  generally,  showing  the  traces  of  smpho- 
cyanide  of  silver  which  were  sensitive  to  light 

We  had  feared  this  result  from  previoos  experiment  in 
the  test  tube,  and  the  practical  resolts  in  printing  verified 
the  suggestion  of  laboratory  experiments.  We  do  not 
enter  into  further  details  here,  ss  the  result  wpeared  to  us 
oonduaive  against  the  use  of  snlphommae  for  fixing 
prints.  On  the  qnestioo  of  parity  we  have  said  nothing, 
as  we  regard  abeolate  porilj  as  %  preliminary  impeiative 
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oonditioii  in  coadactiag  experimenti.  The  risk  of  imparity 
ia  Bmally  inasmach  as  its  deteotioa  would  be  certain.  The 
chief  imparity  to  be  feared  is  a  polysolphide  which  woald 
Dlacken  ordisooloor  the  prints  broaght  into  contact  with  it 
at  once. 

GEYMETS  PORTABLE  CAAIGRA. 

At  the  last  meetin|f  of  i^e  French  Photographic  Society 
M.  Geymet  exhibited  a  little  camera  for  tourists  and 
amateurs  specially  constructed  for  dry  plate  work.  The 
two  portions  of  which  the  apparatus  consists  weigh  together 
one  kilogramme,  or  two  pounds,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
with  it  pictures  eight  centimetres  square. 

M.  Gfeymot  claims  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  as 
novel,  and  thus  describes  it : — ^The  camera  consists  of  a 
box  of  acacia  wood  four  centimetres  thick.  It  carries  a 
globe  lens  (No.  1),  fitted  to  a  copper  cylinder,  which 
senres  for  focussing,  in  consequence  of  the  backward  and 
forward  motion  it  imparts  to  the  lens.  The  back  of  the 
camera  has  copper  fittings  also  to  receive  the  ground 
glass.  The  latter,  which  is  fixed  firmly,  is  just  ready  for 
focussing  as  soon  as  a  screw  is  turned,  and  when  the  opera- 
tion of  focussing  is  complete  it  is  pushed  back  to  give 
place  to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  screw  or  button  is  a 
tube  1*5  centimetre  in  diameter,  containing  a  focussing 
glass. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  camera  is  a  groove  in  which 
the. dark  slide  fits.  A  box  of  dry  plates  coataiuing  fitfeen 
prepared  glasses  forms  the  second  part  of  the  equipment, 
and  a  mechanical  arrangement  allows  each  plate  in  turn, 
according  to  its  number,  to  slip  from  the  box  into  the 
dark  slide  in  the  camera.  After  the. first  pose,  when  the 
plate  has  been  taken  from  the  camera  and  returned  to  the 
box,  a  slight  pressure  from  the  outside  suffices  to  place 
the  second  plato  in  position  ready  to  be  slipped  into  the 
dark  slide.  An  indicator  outside  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  the  next  glass  to  be  exposed. 


'*  Care  must  be  taken  to  emplov  pure  wood  or  methylated 
spirits,  and  on  no  account  should  a  material  be  used  such 
as  is  often  sold  by  druggists  for  barnlng  purposes,  and 
which  generally  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  turpentine." 


METHYLIC  ALCOHOL  IN  THE  DEVELOPER  AS 

AN  ACCELERATOR. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  allusion  was  made  to  a  statement 
made  in  one  of  the  journals  to  the  effect  that  a  continental 
photographer  had  found  the  addition  of  methyUc  alcohol 
to  the  developer  enabled  him  to  secure  good  negatives 
with  very  much  reduced  exposure.  The  experience  of 
members  as  stated  at  the  meeting  in  question  afforded  no 
confirmation  of  the  statement,  but  was  rather  opposed  to 
the  notion  that  any  benefit  was  derived  from  the  addition 
in  question.  We  find  in  a  letter  by  M.  Alexandre  in  our 
French  contemporary.  La  Momteur  de  la  PhotographiPj  the 
allegation  as  to  acceleration  repeated ;  but  a  much  more 
precise  statement  is  given  as  to  the  formuln  in  which  the 
wood  spirit  is  used. 

M.  Alexandre  states  that  by  the  addition  he  describes, 
the  iron  developer  acquires  great  energy,  and  permits  very 
short  exposures. 

**Into  a  flask  is  put^ 

Sulphuric  acid        6  parts 

»vawer  ...        ...        ...        ,,,  4 

Methylated  spirit 4 

Powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  6 

This  compound  is  distilled  over  a  mild  fire.  I  employ 
aiiaply  a  lead  pipe,  doubled  bacx,  and  placed  upon  a 
garden  pot,  the  tube  fitting  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  through  a  cork.  The  garden  pot  is  filled  with 
water  to  serve  as  a  condenser.  The  liquid  secured  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  methyle,  and  corresponds  to  the 
aldehyde  series  of  spirits  of  wine.  Five  cubic  centimetres 
of  this  liquid  added  to  a  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
iron  solution  will  render  the  latter  quite  as  zapid  as  a  de- 
Yolqper  made  with  formic  add. 


HOW  TO  PLACE  THE   CAMERA  PARALLEL  TO 
.THE  OBJECT  IN  COPYING  MAI'S  AND  PLANS. 

BY  M.  HUQUENIN.* 

The  ground  glass  and  the  partition  which  carries  the  lens 
must  be  in  two  perfectly  parallel  planes,  which  may  be 
tested  with  a  lead-line.  The  optical  axis  of  the  lens — 
that  is  to  say,  the  line  that  passes' through  the  centre  of  the 
different  glasses  composing  it — should  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  the  around  glass ;  the  point  where  this  optical  axis 
falls  should  be  marked  by  a  cross  pencilled  upon  the  glass. 
To  find  the  exact  spot  where  this  mark  should  be,  the  two 
lenses  that  are  combined  are  covered  with  two  diaphragmR 
of  opaque  paper,  the  centres  of  which  are  pierced  with  a 
very  small  opening.  Then  a  brilliantly  lighted  object  is 
focnssed,  ana  you  obtain  upon  the  ground  glass  a  luminous 
circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  point  sought  for. 
Finally,  as  in  drawing  out  the  camera  the  parallelism 
between  the  ground  glass  and  the  lens  may  be  deranged, 
it  is  well  that  the  lower  frame,  or  rear  portion  of  the 
camera,  should  be  exactly  adjusted  between  the  two  sides, 
so  that  any  deviation  that  may  take  place  can  be  rectified. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  making  reproductions  of 
all  kinds  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  rectilinear  lenses, 
and  of  long  fociis,  as  short  focus  lenses  are  too  apt  to  dis- 
tort a  good  deal. 

The  camera  being  properly  constructed,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  plane  surface  to  be  reproduced  (geographical  maps, 
plans,  engravings,  pictures,  &c.^  should  be  placed  before 
the  camera  in  such  a  way  as  to  be.  perfectly  parallel  with . 
the  lens  and  the  ground  glass^  and  the  middle  of  the  sur- 
face should  be  the  prolongation  of  the  optical  axis  above 
mentioned,  so  that  a  straight  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
ground  glass  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and 
falls  perpendicularly  upon  the  point  which  represents  the 
middle  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced. 

These  conditions  are  very  quickly  realised  by  means  of 
the  method  which  I  have  employed  since  1859.  A  square 
mirror  of  about  twenty  centimetres  is  taken,  and  by  means 
of  three  screws  fixed  behind  the  frame  it  is  levelled.  The 
screws  are  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  in  putting  the 
mirror  upon  a  plane,  parallelism  exists  between  this  plane 
and  the  silvered  surface ;  once  the  mirror  is  regulated,  it 
serves  for  all  reproductions. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  positions,  the  mirror  is  put 
against  the  centre  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced,  and 
the  operator  looks  at  the  ground  glass.  If  we  suppose 
the  centres  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  parallelism  exact, 
the  image  of  the  lens  will  reflect  itself  m  the  mirror,  and 
as  the  rays  which  form  this  image  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
the  silvered  surface,  they  are  reflected  rigorously  upon 
themselves,  and  give  an  image  of  the  lens  in  the  middle  of 
the  ground  glass.  If  all  the  centres  are  upon  the  line  of 
optical  axis,  the  point  marked  in  pencil  upon  the  ground 
glass  as  being  the  centre  will  also  be  the  centre  of  the  image 
of  the  lens.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parallelism  is  not 
exact,  the  rays  falling  upon  the  mirror  are  reflected  no 
longer  perpendicularly,  but  according  to  an  angle  more  or 
less  considerable ;  the  image  of  the  lens  is  deviated  to  the 
right,  or  left,  or  above,  or  below.  Matters  are  then  recti- 
fied by  varying  the  position  of  the  mirror,  and  of  course 
that  of  the  support,  until  the  conditions  are  realised,  viz.,  to 
put  the  image  of  the  lens  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  glass 
where  the  pencil  cross  is. 

If,  from  some  reason  or  other,  the  image  of  the  lens  is 
not  visible  enough,  the  fnune  may  be  surrounded  by  a  strip 
of  white  cardboard,  or  by  placing  before  and  towards  the 
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centre  a  light  of  stifficieot  strength.  TbU  flame  it  is,  then, 
which  must  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  ground 
glass. 

One  operator  alone  may  easily  employ  this  process  by 
putting  himself  before  the  lens,  displacing  the  support  of 
the  picture  and  the  mirror  until  he  sees  his  own  image  re- 
flected ;  he  then  proceeds  to  focus  the  image  according  to 
the  indications  upon  ground  glass. 

This  method  of  operating,  which  appears  the  most 
simple,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  has  permitted  one  to 
secure  easily,  without  any  distortion,  reproductions  of 
maps  of  large  dimensions. 


MAGNETIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BT  W.  HORSEMAN  KIBKBT.* 

These  photographs  show  the  lines  of  direction,  and  the 
field  of  magnetic  influence  between  the  pole?  of  horseshoe 
magnets.  The  negatives  were  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — 

In  photograph  No.  1  four  magnets  were  laid  on  a  table, 
their  poles  forming  a  square,  every  N.  pole  having  a  S.  pole 
for  its  immediate  neighbour.  On  this  was  laid  a  dry  plate, 
face  upwards,  and  fine  iron  filings  dusted  on.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  magnets,  the  filings  arrange  themselves  in 
a  definite  pattern,  and  this  is  facilitated  by  giving  the  plate 
a  gentle  tap.  All  these  operations  were  conducted  by 
candlelight  The  gas  was  then  turned  on  for  three  minutes, 
and  the  plate  afterwards  developed  in  the  usual  way,  the 
filings  having  been  first  carefully  dusted  away. 

The  second  photograph  was  with  the  poles  arranged  so 
that  the  N.  pole  of  each  magnet  was  next  to  the  N.  pole 
of  its  neighbour. 

The  third  was  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
figures. 

llie  fourth  was  with  the  poles  forming  a  triangle. 

The  idea  of  using  photography  for  tUs  purpose  struck 
roe  when  lately  witnessing  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Philip 
Braham,  of  Bath,  who  cxpresHed  his  regret  that  he  had  no 
handy  means  of  recording  the  figures  he  met  with  in  his 
investigations  on  magnetism,  and  I  then  and  there  experi- 
mented as  above,  and  these  are  the  results. 


In  architectural  photography,  awing  backs  (both  ways) 
^re  indispensable ;  yet  there  are  still  a  few  who  have  never 
used  a  swing- back  camera  box.  If  you  are  troubled  with  the 
building  taking  pyramidal  inclinations  when  the  camera 
is  inclined  either  upwards  or  downwards,  an  adjustment  of 
the  vertical  swing  will  at  once  correct  it.  The  lateral 
swing  will  help  in  getting  the  distances  into  focus  with  the 
foreground  without  necessitating  the  use  of  a  small  stop. 
Especially  is  thi«i  the  case  when  you  have  to  take  street 
scenes,  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  those  parts  near  the 
instrument  into  focus  with  those  receding  with  a  non- 
swing«back  box. 


HOW   TO    GET    CLEAR  SKY    IN   OUT-DOOR 

NEGATIVES. 

BV  KANALD  DOUOLAS-f 

SiKCE  my  early  days  in  photography  I  have  examined 
photographic  journals  many  times  to  find  something  that 
would  throw  light  on  this  subject.  Most  architectural 
photographs  have  their  skies  worked  out  mechanically. 
The  leading  photographic  writers  strongly  urge  against 
this  practice ;  but  when  cloud  effecta  cannot  be  obtained, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  clear  blank  sky  is  better  than  a 
uniformly  dark  one,  which  generally  tends  to  make  prints 
look  flat. 

I'his  subject  has  been  my  special  study  for  a  year  past. 
Experience  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusiou  :— If 
the  sky  appears  uniformly  dark  blue  to  our  eyes,  or  if  there 
is  any  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  it  t^ill  surely  come  out  dark 
in  the  prints.  On  the  other  h  ind,  if  it  is  light  blue,  or  if 
th^ere  are  white  clouds  of  any  kiud,  it  will  act  strongly  on 
the  negative,  and  the  result  is  a  clear,  if  not  perfectly 
white  sky  in  the  photograph.  Hence  it  is  advisable  not  to 
attempt  architecture  iu  luizy  days,  unless  you  are  going  to 
paint  out  the  sky.  Another  thing  teuds  to  help  the  getting 
of  clear  skies :  use  as  little  acid  as  possible  in  your  silver, 
and  expose  while  the  sun  is  obscured  by  a  white  cloud, 
which  will  remove  harsh  contrasts ;  and  if  the  negatives 
lack  inten$ity,  they  certainly  will  gather  some  if  you  dry 
them  in  the  sun  before  fixing.    Try  it. 

%^tMU^^°^S^^Tt^  ****  LlTefpod  AmA(«ar  Pbotographlo  AMociatlon. 


DEVONSniRE  SCENERY. 

Sib, — When  your  correspondent  *'  W.  A.  C.  A."  asked  to 
be  informed  "  where  ho  could  fiml  a  good  central  spot,  with 
good  subjects  for  photographing  for  two  or  three  we«ks, 
within  easy  distance  of  each  other,  not  Devon,  I  must 
confess  I  was  not  wige  enough  to  recommend  him  an  '*  are^ 
of  two  hundred  square  miles  *'  to  select  his  objects  of  photo- 
graphic interest  from,  and  to  say  they  were  within  "easy 
distance.*' 

I  recommended  '*  Westward  Ho !  '*  to  spend  a  fortnight 
so  as  to  be  able  to  do  that,  Bideford,  Clovelly.  &c.,  and  li 
fortnight  at  Ilfracombe,  so  as  to  photograph  that  place  and 
Lyntou.  I  had  no  idea  of  giving  "a  puff"  to  any  hotel 
company,  nor  any  special  object.  Ti)o  *'  puffing  '*  must  be 
left  to  the  left  to  be  who  feeU  it  his  **  duty  *^  to  do  it.  if 
I  have  invested  the  most  picturesque  objects  with  their 
local  or  historical  interest,  it  might  be  vanity  tosuppos" 
that  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  do  so  than  leave  the 
hard  and  '^  bare  bones/*  This  might  have  been  done  in  a 
''florid  style,"  bat  it  is  an  unfortunate  habit  I  have 
acquired  through  a  long  connection  with  the  newspaper 
press;  but  it  is  onb  that  Mr.  Martin  is  not  likely  to  fall 
into,  judging  from  the  first  Instalment,  which  he  has  fslt 
it  his  '*  duty  *'  to  give  us  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  favour 
of  Ilfracombe.  I  had  indicated  In  my  first  letter  that  I 
intended  to  say  something  of  this  place  and  Lynton ;  but 
as  your  correspondent  of  last  week  feels  that  the  weighty 
claim  of  *'duty"  calls  him  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  and  to  say  it  in  an  **  impartial  manner,"  I  feet 
it  is  not  possible  for  two  sons  to  shine  in  one  hemisphere, 
therefore  I  must  retire  before  his  superior  merits,  ana  hide 
my  diminished  head.  But  shonld  *♦  W.  A.  C.  A.."  or  any 
others  who  may  follow  in  bis  track,  find  I  have  over-stated 
anything,  let  them  come  into  48.  Mill  Street,  and  **  blow 
me  op  '* — or,  what  is  better  still,  do  it  in  the  News. — I 
remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  Thos.  TEnaAKB. 

Bideford^  June  7th, 

P.S.  I  have  sent  per  post  several  photographs  of  some  of 
th  e  interesting  objects  mentioned  in  my  letters. 

[The  prints  received  are  admirable  photographs  of 
plcAiiant  scenes.  We  and  our  readers  are  much  indebted  for 
the  vivid  de^^criptions  and  valuable  information,  which  were 
not,  in  our  view,  open  to  any  charge  of  partiality  or  ouftery, 
or  they  would  not  have  appeared  in  our  columns. — ^d.] 


PHOTOGRAPHING  HORSES. 

Dbar  Sir, — Mr.  Vernon  gives  a  f  imple  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  very  effective  plan  of  keeping  a  horse  quiet  when 
being  photographed.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  know  the  method  we  adopt  at  \Voolwich  t>  secure 
tranquility  for  a  few  mornents  when  we  are  operating  with 
the  camera  upou  military  subjects. 

When  we  have  a  gun  with  six  horses  or  a  detaohment  of 
mounted  men  to  photograph,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  gioup  perfectly  steady  without  rooourse  tn  some  artifice, 
for  OLC  horse  or  the  other  is  oontiaoallj  bQwing  its  head. 
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or  ohamping  its  bit,  or  ehaking  its  trappings.     Under  these 
circumstanoes  mi  employ  one  of  tvo  plan^,  either  of  which 
U3aa?ly  sacoeedi.     When  the  pictnre  hai  been  focussed,  the 
slide  id  dra#u,  and  an  operator  fltinds  rearly  to  uncap.     A 
trumpeter  is  then  ordered  to  blow  a  loud  and  prolonged 
fanfare^  when  the  horses  at  once  prick  up  their  cars  and 
remain  p-rfectly  steady.     The  other  plan  is  to  let  a  horse- 
man gallop  straight  towards  the  horses,  coming  at  them 
full  speed,  and  pulling  up  sharp  when  at  a  short  distance 
off.     The  models  watch  the  approaching  cavalier  in  perfect 
quietude,  arching  their  necks  and  putting  up  their  ears  in 
capital  style. — Faithfully  yours,      H.  Badbii  Fbitohasd. 
War  Department,  Woolwich,  Sth  June,  1876. 


MR.  SAWYER'S  IMPROVEMKNTS  IN  THE 
CARBON  PROCESS. 

Sib, — I  did  not  see,  till  too  late  for  reply  last  week,  the 
letter  signed  "  K.  H.  D.'*  In  reply,  permit  me  \o  point  out  to 
that  gentleman  that  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  read 
my  descriptive  paper,  he  will  see  that  I  do  not  coat  single 
transfer  paper  witn  plain  gelatine,  nor  do  I  use  a  solution 
of  lac  in  ammonia  at  all.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  care  at  all  abont  the  matter,  I  may  here  state  that  I 
first  coat  paper  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  rendered 
insoluble  by  means  of  chrome  alum.  I  subject  this  to 
heavy  pressure,  then  coat  with  a  solution  of  lac  dissolved 
in  soda  and  borax.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  having 
patented  this  application  will  induce  ^E.  H.  D."  and  many 
uthem  to  publish  anything  they  may  hereafter  find  likely 
tu  prove  of  advantage.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  use  my  patented  support,  if  he  chooses 
to  purchase  it  at  the  very  small  price  charged  for  it;  but 
as  I  see  he  hails  from  the  *'  Hub  of  the  Universe,"  be  will 
in  all  probability  have  a  much  better  thing  of  his  own.— 

J.  R.  Sawtbb. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  WET  GUNCOTTON. 

Dbab  Sib. — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  slight 
error  in  your  account  of  the  recent  guncotton  explosion  at 
Woolwich,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  moist  guncotton  cannot 
be  exploded  by  means  of  a  detonating  fuse,  and  that,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  chemitsts  well  versed  in  its 
properties,  wet  guncotton  can  only  be  explode*!  when  a 
charge  of  dry  material  is  in  contact  with  it,  and  this  is  fired 
first  of  all." 

Witli4>nt  doubt,  the  employment  of  an  initial  charge  of 
dry  guncotton  is  both  ooovenient  and  advantageous  as  a 
means  of  starting  the  explosion  of  a  larger  bulk  of  the  wet 
material,  and  is  for  this  purpose  commonly  resorted  to  in 
practice ;  but  the  statement  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
IS  not  correct,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  contradicted  by  several 
passages  in  Professor  Abel's  **  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  Explosive  Agents,**  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  February,  1874,  and  publ'iBbed  ia  abstract  in  the 
**  Proceedings."  from  which  I  quote  the  following  :— 

'*  The  absorption  of  three  percent,  of  water  by  guncotton 
(in  addition  to  the  two  per  cent,  which  it  normally  contains) 
rendered  its  detonation  donbtfal  by  the  'detonator* ordi- 
narily used.  By  considerably  increasing  the  initiative 
charge  of  fulmiuate,  damp  guncotton  could,  however,  be 
detonated.*' 

Mr.  E.  O.  Brown  having  proposed  to  apply  the  detonation 
of  dry  gnncotion  itself  to  the  development  of  the  explosive 
force  of  the  compressed  material  nhen  in  a  moist  state,  a 
series  of  comparative  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  mercuric  fulmiiiate 
and  of  air-dried  guncotton  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
(employ  in  order  to  induce  the  explosion  of  a  quality  of 
compressed  guncotton  containing  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
water;  and  it  was  found  that  about  ten  grammes  of  air^diy 
gonootton  would  do  the  work  of  thirteen  gnumnes  of  the 
ifnlminate. 


Htiuoe,  from  motives  of  economy,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
employ  a  priming  charge  of  the  former,  which  is  itself  fired 
hy  the  fulminitiog  mercury,  and  act4  at  onoa  on  a  larger 
surface  of  the  wet  cotton ;  but.  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and 
the  admission  that  there  is  a  "  remarkable  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  one  and  the  same  exploiivo  substance  under 
nearly  similar  circumstances,**  as  stated  by  Professor  Abel , 
I  cannot  concur  in  theopinidn  of  your  correspoadent,  except 
when  he  affirms,  *'  That  no  other  way  exists  of  detonating  or 
exploding  wet  guncotton,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  in 
the  face  of  the  explosion  that  lias  recently  occurred." — I 
remain,  dear  air,  yours  very  truly,  Jobb  Spillbb. 

London,  June  7th. 
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J^xmtbmp  at  Siamfiti. 

PflOTOG  riAPHio  Society  of  Gbbat  Bettain. 
Thb  usual  meeting  of  thi«  Society  was  held   in  the  Archi- 
tectural Gallerv.  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  ot  Tuesday,  the 
8th  Inst.,  Mr.  J.  Glaisheb  in  the  chair.    The  minutes  of  a 
former  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirnibd, 

Mr.  G.  HooPRU  read  a  paper  on  "  Sulphocyauide  for  Fixing.* 
which  will  appear  in  our  next.      He  placed  some  exampted  of 
the  salts  on  the  table,  marked  *^pure  "  and  ^Mmpure." 

Mr.  J.  Spillbr,  read  a  brief  paper  on  the  stime  subject, 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic  modes  of 
producing  the  salts  in  question.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  President,  he  said  lie  thought  it  was  a  bettor  fixing  agent 
than  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  answer  to  an  appeal. from  the  Chairman,  said 
he  tried  sulphocyauido  when  it  was  first  proposed  as  a  fixing 
agent  a  dozen  years  ago ;  but  without  remembering  the  precise 
details,  he  knew  they  came  to  the  con'slusion  that  no  advantage 
was  gained  by  its  use.  Referring  to  the  samples  exhibited 
with  makers'  names  attached,  and  the  words  ^'pure"  to  one  and 
^'impure"  to  another,  he  protested  against  the  invidious- 
ness  of  such  a  course,  when  the  alleged  impurity  rested  on  no 
definite  evidence,  but  a  more  ipse  dixit.  He  further  protested 
against  a  papei-  which  was  a  mere  resume  of  historical  matter 
published  years  ago,  without  one  particle  of  personal  experience 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  Friswell  (Hon.  Sec.)  referred  to  the  non-poisonous 
character  of  the  sulphocyanides. 

Mr.  Hooper,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hughes,  said  his  object  was  not 
to  obtrude  his  own  limited  personal  experience,  but,  if  possible, 
to  stimulate  experimental  and  scientific  members  to  give 
attention  to  an  important  subject  which  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
As  for  the  samples,  he  had  mentioned  no  names  in  hia  paper  ; 
and  as  he  regarded  meetings  as  intended  to  have  an  educa- 
tional result,  he  thought  the  exhibition  of  samples  would  be 
useful.  He  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Hughes'  failure  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  impure  samples,  or  from  failing  to  use 
two  baths. 

After  some  further  conversation  and  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  exhibition  would  be 
opened  by  a  soiree  on  the  evening  of  September  28th,  and 
would  continue  open  until  the  22nd  of  November.  Ho  then 
adjourned  the  proceedings  until  November. 

Kdinboboh  Photoobafhio  Society. 

The  liut  indoor  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Hall 
5,  St.  Andrew  Sqaare,  on  the  evening  of  V\^edoe8day,  the  2nd 
inst.,  the  President,  Dr.  Thomson  in,  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  and  out^door  meetings  were 
read  &Dd  approved,  and  Messrs.  William  Donaldson  and 
W.  M.  Bryce  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  TUKNB0LL  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Kotos  on  a  Substitute 
for  Ground  Ghiss  as  a  Focussing  Screen ;  the  Use  of  an  A.ctino- 
meter  in  Landscape  Photography;  an  Improved  Portable 
Spirit  Lamp ;  and  a  Useful  Glass  Clip  "  fsee  p  ige  :280).  He 
exhibited  the  lamp  and  glass  clip,  ana  showed  practically 
the  application  of  piitty  to  the  glass,  and  the  exceedingly  fine 
surface  thereby  prodnoed. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  that  the  glass,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Turn- 
boll,  WHS  certainly  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  whichit 
was  intended.     He  had  foond  that  a  well-made  starch  paste 
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mlto  answered  admirably,  and  if  protected  by  a  ooat  of  Taroiah 
it  woald  last  iodeflnitelj.  With  referenoe  to  the  observations 
of  Hr.  Turaball  regarding  the  ase  of  an  actinometer,  he 
thoaght  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  of  use,  but  there  were 
▼ory  many  conditions  with  which  it  could  not  be  availftle. 
In  many  cases — probably  in  most  cases — the  object  photo- 
graphed and  the  camera  were  in  different  positions  relative  to 
the  light,  and  the  actinometer  could  then  only  mislead,  if  the 
camera  was  in  the  shade  and  the  landscape  brilliantly  ilium i- 
nated,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  taking  an  a?enue.  the  camera 
was  in  bright  light,  while  only  the  most  feeble  rays  were 
reflected  by  the  trees,  it  would,  he  considered,  be  altogether 
useless. 

Mr.  Prinolb  was  quite  satisfled  with  the  surface  produced  by 
the  putty,  but  he  had  some  doubt  as  to  that  material  being 
always  to  be  got.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  broken 
focussing  glasses,  and  found  that  a  rub  with  a  tallow  candle 
could  generally  be  got  readier  than  putty. 

Dr.  NicoL  agreed  with  tho  President  in  thinking  that 
tho  landscape  photographer  was  not  likely  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  an  actinometer.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Tumbuirs  suggestion  of  a  standard  paper  and  standardf  tints,  he 
thought  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  much  value.  ^  It  would 
doubtless  very  much  facilitate  photographic  communication  if 
one  could  say  that  by  any  particular  process  a  picture  could  be 
obtained  with  a  atop  of  /^  m  two  minutes,  with  light  of  76*^  of  actin- 
ism. The  only  thing  wanted  would  then  be  a  standard  negative, 
and  then  everybody  could  tell  every  body  else  all  about  everything 
connected  therewith.  He,  however,  feared  that  much  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  making  a  paper  that  would  really  be  always 
equally  sensitive,  even  if  its  manufacture  were  confined  to  one 
maker ;  and  much  more  would  it  be  so  if  it  were  to  be  produced 
by  ^several  makers.  During  some  recent  experiments  with 
various  sizes  for  paper,  he  had  found  that  the  age  of  the  sise 
very  much  influenced  the  printing  qualities,  especially  in 
regard  to  tho  time  required  to  pnidnce  an  image.  The  same 
observation  also  applied  to  albumen,  which,  when  used  quite 
fresh,  made  a  much  slower  printing  paper  than  when  it 
was  allowed  to  get  stale  before  use.  So  far  as  landscape 
photography  was  concerned,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much 
necessity  for  any  actinometer,  as  he  thought  every  photographer 
of  even  moderate  experience  had,  whenever  he  put  his  head 
under  the  focussing  cloth,  an  intuitive  feeling,  which  told  him, 
pretty  dearly,  exactlv  what  number  of  seconds  or  minutes 
would  be  required.  This,  in  his  own  case  at  least— and  he  had 
no  doobt  others  had  experienced  it  also— rarely  failod  to  be 
correct 

Mr.  W.  NxiLSoif  said  he  always  listened  to  Mr.  Tnrnbull 
with  pleasure,  as  his  communications  were  not  only  the  result 
of  exoerience,  but  always  thoroughly  practical.  He  quite 
agreea  with  Mr.  Tnmbull  when  he  said  that  there  was  yet 
much  to  learn  regarding  actinism,  and  thought  that  those  who 
were  fond  ot  experimenting,  and  had  time  to  gratify  their 
desires,  should  turn  their  attention  to  that  department  of 
photography.  As  a  smalt  contribution  to  the  generel  stock,  he 
might  say,  that  he  had  generally  found  that  longer  exposures 
were  required  during  the  prevalence  of  east  wind.  He  thought 
an  examination  of  much  of  the  current  landscape  work  of  tne 
day  would  show  that  the  instinct  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nicol  was 
not  so  general  as  he  supposed,  as  they  were  too  frequency  very 
wretched  pictures,  and  would  strongly  recommend  all  who  realty 
want  fooa  pictures  to  expose  two  or  three  plates  on  each  sub- 
ject, giving,  ot  course,  different  lengths  of  time  to  each.  By  this 
means  they  would  be  Hkely  to  get  one  good  picture  out  of  ^hree ; 
and  one  good  negative  was  sarely  better  than  a  thonsand 
bad  ones. 

Dr.  NiooL,  in  reply,  stated  that  ho  was  quite  sure  that  the 
wretched  pieturat  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Neilson  owed  their  quality 
more  to  laalty  development  than  to  improper  exposure. 

Mr.  MATsnoir  said  that  he  had  had  the  actinometer  that 
was  on  the  table  for  five  years,  and  that  the  paper  was  evi- 
dently as  good  as  ever,  fie  bad  not  put  it  to  any  practical  use, 
however,  as  be  could  generally  hit  on  the  proper  exposnre 
quite  easily.  A  fuw  days  ago,  however,  while  puotogrmphing 
toe  Soott  Monnment,  be  had  need  it  and  found  the  indication 
to  be  oorrect.  In  this  case  both  camera  and  object  were 
eqnaOy  illuminated,  but  on  going  to  the  Grass-market,  where 
tha  conditions  were  reversed,  it  was  of  no  ose.  This,  of  oonrte, 
oomboimled  what  the  PmidMit  had  said. 

Mr.  Doaa  agreed  with  Mr.  Tnmbnll,  that  it  waa  awkwaid 


for  a  photographer  to  be  without  silver— in  fact,  it  was  awkward 
for  anybody  to  be  without  silver — but  he  really  thought  that 
they  should  take  an  example  of  ships  of  war,  yachts,  &0.,  and 
always  carry  duplicates  of  all  essential  articles  and  material 
when  they  went  to  the  field. 

The  following  questions  from  "The  Box  "  were  then  read, 
but  in  the  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  that  followed,  nothing 
transpired  that  waa  really  new :— "  How  can  paper  be  sensitised 
so  as  to  keep  for  a  lengthened  period?*'  and  "  Why  ae  some 
samples  of  paper  so  difficult  to  tone  ?  *' 

The  P&B8IDXNT  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  with  paper 
prepared  in  the  way  that  he  had  already  published.  He  eonld 
guarantee  that  it  would  keep  perfectly  for  at  least  six  months, 
and,  if  fumed,  it  toned  quite  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as 
paper  freshly  prepared. 

Mr.  Tv&vBULh  found  his  method— that  of  floating  on  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  citric  acid  ufter  sensitiaing — also  very  satis- 
factory tor  at  leaat  a  month,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  toning.  The  prints,  however,  required  to  be  very  well 
washed  before  t>eing  put  into  the  gold.  In  fact,  ho  considered 
it  a  general  rule  that  the  longer  a  paper  was  kept  the  more 
washins;  would  be  required  before  toning.  It  was  also  stated 
on  good  authority  that  paper  prepared  with  stale  albumen  was 
much  easier  toned  than  that  prepared  with  fresh,  and  also 
that  tinted  paper  required  more  time  in  the  gold  solution  than 
white  paper. 

Dr.  NiooL  then  said  that  as  the  memben  were  always  anxious 
to  see  anything  either  new  or  good  in  the  shape  of  apparatna, 
he  begged  leave  to  exhibit  two  articles,  which  be  had  no  doubt 
would  meet  with  their  approval.  The  firat  was  an  Aird*s 
Camera,  which  had  been  maae  for  him  by  Messra  Kemp  and  Co., 
and  which  on  examination  would  k>e  found  to  be  a  piece  of  very 
beautiful  work.  The  camera  was  for  plates  of  7^  by  4k,  and 
contained  one  dozen.  It  measured  9  by  9  by  11  inches,  and 
weighed,  when  fully  equipped,  nine  and  a-half  pounds.  It 
worked,  as  they  could  see,  with  perfect  certainty,  and,  to  him  at 
least,  the  comfort  derived  from  having  everything  connected 
with  the  exposure  of  a  doxen  plates  in  one  paoki^,and  that 
neither  heavy  nor  very  bulky,  was  very  great.  He  might  say  that 
since  Mr.  Aird  introduced  the  camera  to  the  Society  he  had  had 
several  days  with  it  in  the  field,  and  found  its  comfort  and  con- 
venience greater  even  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  camera 
was  examined  with  much  interest,  and  V9ry  highly  spoken  of 
b^  several  of  the  memben  who  bad  seen  it  at  work.  The  other 
piece  of  apparatus,  he  said,  was  **  Hare's  Patent  Automatio 
Changing  Box  and  Slid 9,"  kindly  lent  bv  the  maker  for  exliibi- 
tion.  The  box,  he  said,  is,  in  construction,  something  like  the 
once  well-known  chanring  box  manufiactured  by  Ottewill,  but 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  which  that  had,  and  especially 
without  the  largo  projecting  cover.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  mere  act  of  slipping  off  and  on  the  slide 
into  a  groove  on  the  topehnts  and  opens  the  slit  throogh  which 
the  t>late  passes  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  whole  movemaat  is 
so  simple  that  it  can  hardly  get  out  of  order.  To  those  who 
do  not  object  to  more  than  one  package,  nothing*  he  said,  oonld 
be  simpler,  or,  as  far  as  could  k>e  seen  from  the  working  of  the 
box,  more  efficient.  It  was,  he  said,  somewhat  curious  that 
they  should  have  for  exhibition  on  the  same  night  two  pieces  of 
apparatus  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  but  seeking  to  serve 
it  by  such  different  means,  and  it  waa  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
curious  that  thev  both  did  the  work  so  admirably.  In  fact,  the 
onlv  difficulty  which  he  could  see  was  that  of  deciding  as  to 
which  to  choose. 

The  memben  generally  heartily  endorsed  Dr.  Niool's  state- 
ments, and  spoke  very  lughly  of  both  camera  and  antomalio 
changing  box. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  DoBii,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
Dr.  NiooL  and  Mr.  TnurBULL,  and  to  the  Pbwidbnt  for  his 
unremitting  attendance  during  the  session,  as  well  as  for  the 
urbanity  and  ability  with  which  the  duties  ot  the  office  have 
been  discharged. 

The  next  out-door  meetiag  will  be  hell  at  St  Monance  on 
the  10th  inst  Memben  will  leave  the  Waveriay  Station  at 
6.80  a.m. 


LivKBPOOL  Amatbob  Photoobafoic  AuoouTion, 

Trb  Qinal  nootbly  meeting  of  this  AeeodatJon  was  bald  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  inat,  at  tha  Fna  Llbraiy,  the  B«t«  U.  J. 
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The  minatea  of  the  previous  me^tiag  were  read  aad  passed 
Mr.  W.  M.  LoogtoQ  was  elected  a  member,  and  M.r.  Isaac 
KdoU  an  honorary  member,  of  the  Association. 

Two  prints  of  *' Brimham  Kocks,"  taken  on  gelatine  pellicle 
plates  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Scarborough,  were  presented  by  him 
for  the  Society's  album. 

Mr.  Falmbr  handed  round  a  number  of  9x7  and  quarter- 
plate  negatives  of  interiors,  all  taken  on  jirelatine  pellicle  plates : 
also  some  prints  from  the  same.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  explained 
that  some  were  taken  with  Keanett's  rapid  pellicle,  with  about 
six  minutes'  exposure,  aqd  some  with  the  new  slow  gelatine 
pellicle,  with  an  exposure  of  about  thirty  minutes.  With  the 
latter  pellicle  he  fimad  that  there  was  great  latitude  in  the 
exposure;  and  he  handed  round  three  negatives  of  a  group  of 
flowers  taken  with  an  exposure  of  ten,  thirty,  and  forty  seconds, 
all  of  which  were  made  equally  gDod  during  development.  For 
interiors  he  gave  from  five  to  thirty  minutes'  exposure.  An 
interior  of  a  church,  he  had  many  times  failed  to  gei  with  wet 
collodion  nnder  an  hour  and  a-halTs  exposure,  he  had  got  in 
hslf  an  hour  with  the  gelatine  pellicle,  showing  how  superior 
these  plates  were  for  this  class  of  work.  It  was  necessary,  for 
ioteriors,  to  back  the  plates  with  red  or  orange  colour,  to 
prevent  blurring. 

Mr.  W.  Horseman  Kirkby  handed  round  some  prints  illus- 
trating a  handr  method  of  recording  the  terms  produced  by  iron 
filings  under  magnetic  influence.  [See  page  284.]  He  (Mr. 
Kirkby)  also  showed  a  numl«er  of  excellent  prints  trom  nega- 
tives taken  by  the  coUodio-emulsion  process. 

The  SECRBTAR.T,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  exhibited 
and  explained  the  working  of  a  new  automatic  changing-box, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Hare,  of  London, 
and  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  so  mani- 
festly an  improvement  on  the  old  form,  which  many  of  the 
memt>ers  had  formerly  been  using  and  had  abandoned  for  double 
backs,  that  it  was  examined  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest.  The  revolving  sliding  top,  brass  attachment,  and 
spring  shutter  of  the  changing-box  were  great  improvements 
on  the  old  plan,  for  they  perfectly  excluded  all  light,  the  shutter 
only  opening  when  the  dark  slide  was  fully  attached.  The 
dark  slide  also  possessed  a  great  improvement.  Before  the  box 
is  turned  up  to  let  the  plate  run  out,  a  bolt  is  pulled  at  the 
back  of  the  dark  slide ;  this  opens  the  aperture  of  the  slide, 
and  causes  the  back  to  spring  slightly  away  from  the  front,  thus 
leaving  plenty  of  room  xor  the  plate  to  slide  into  its  place,  and 
doing  away  with  the  old  risk  of  the  plate  sticking  half  way. 
The  back  is  then  pressed  forward  until  the  spring  catch  fastens ; 
this  secures  the  plate  in  its  place  and  closes  the  end. 

From  the  remarks  and  inquiries  msde  it  was  evident  that 
the  changing-box  met  with  the  approval  of  the  members,  and 
also  of  the  owner,  who  had  stated  that  '*  he  used  it  with  ever- 
increasing  pleasure  and  satisfaction." 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  EUerbeck  had  presented  the 
Association  with  a  book,  in  which  members  could  state  their 
wants  and  wishes  in  respect  to  exchanging  apparatus,  Ac. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Grbbn  handed  round  and  described  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  photographs  which  he  had  collected 
during  a  tour  in  Egypt,  &c. 

An  excursion  to  Much  Wenlock  was  arranged  for  Saturdsy, 
the  12th  inst.,  and  the  meeting  ^as  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned. 


8isl&  in  t}it  Sttthio. 


Fhotoorapht  at  the  Botal  Obsbbvatort.— From  a 
report  just  issued  by  the  Astronomer-Boyal,  detailing  the 
year's  operations  at  Greenwich,  we  glean  interesting  details  of 
the  definite  and  recognized  position  photography  now  occupies 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  and  record  of  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical science.  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President  ot  the 
f  hotographio  Society,  retired,  it  is  seated,  from  his  active 
duties  at  the  Observatory  at  the  end  of  kst  year. 

Nonpabeil  Platbs.— In  a  recent  article  on  these  plates  a 
clerical  error  occurred.  We  referred  to  the  agent  as  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Manchester.  It  should,  of  course,  have  been,  of 
Manchester  Street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Atkinson's  name  is,  how- 
ever, so  well-known  that  our  readers  would  not  be  misled  by 
the  error. 

A     Cobmopolitb     Booubs'     Gallbbt.— The     "London 


Lounger,"  in  the  South  London  Friss,  has  the  following:-- 
"  International  prison  photography  is  the  latest  notion.  It  is 
not  a  bad  one.  An  accomplished  swindler  lately  disappeared 
from  Paris,  bearing  away  some  costly  jewellery  which  he  had 
obtained  from  a  too  confiding  dealer.  The  robber  was  qnite 
unknown  to  the  Paris  palice,  who  never  got  on  his  scent,  but  it 
appears  that  their  professional  brethren  in  London  might  have 
given  them  a  friendly  warning.  Both  the  man  and  his 
confederate^  figure  in  ttie  rogues'  album  in  possession  of  the 
Scotland  Yard  authorities,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  an 
interchange  of  cartes  amongst  the  heads  of  police  in  the 
leading  capitals  of  Europe  would  be  of  service  in  aiding  in  the 
detection  of  criminals.  This  particular  thief  had  relations 
with  the  jeweller  extending  over  several  days,  during  which 
his  visits  to  and  fro  were  frequent,  and  had  some  Paris 
detectives  previously  scanned  his  photograph  they  might  have 
been  able  to  lay  their  bands  on  the  man  when  he  was 
'wanted.'  It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  'high-class' 
swindlers  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  by  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  their  craft  they  must  always  be  on  the  move.  Sooner  or 
later  they  fall  under  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  punishment 
might  overtake  them  sooner  rather  than  later  by  making  photo  - 
graphy  an  instrument  in  their  detection." 

Filtering.—  A  correspondent  of  the  Eftglish  Ifechanic  says  :— 
"  For  filtering  large  quantities  of  solutions,  especially  when 
they  run  through  slowly,  or  one  has  not  a  large  funnel,  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  india-rubber  capsules  with 
two  tubes  attached.  These  can  be  procured  of  any  size  to  suit 
the  bottle-necks.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  one  tube  a  little 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  when  the  bottle  is  inverted  over  any 
sized  funnel  by  adjusting  the  dip  ot  the  tubes  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  overflowing.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
siderable agitation  of  the  contents  of  funnel  as  ttie  air  enters 
the  short  leg,  as  the  level  varies." 

Wasiiinq  Prints. — Another  correspondent  of  the  same 
journal  says: — "Having  constantly  large  numbers  of  photo, 
prints  to  wash  after  fixing,  I  came  to  the  conclnsion,  as  many 
before  me  have  done,  that  the  length  of  immersion  is  of  little 
avail  in  removing  the  hypo,  and  that  frequent  changing  of  the 
water  is  everything.  1  had  seen  water-wheels  agitating  boxes,  • 
in  which  the  prints  were  contained,  and  1  was  certainly  very 
much  surprised  that  their  inventors  did  not  use  the  tipping- 
bucket  at  once,  instead  of,  as  in  one  instance,  making  the 
water-wheel  rock  the  tipping-bucket.  My  present  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  deal  box,  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide, 
divided  in  centre  by  a  vertical  partition.  The  tap  of  water 
supply  is  over  the  centre,  and  the  bucket  has  a  fall  each  side 
of  about  three  inches.  The  sides  of  box  are  low,  and  siphons, 
three  in  number,  empty  the  depressed  sides  alternately." 

The  Duohbss  and  Fhotoobaphbb.— >It  is  rumoured  that  the 
Duchess  Sophie — sister  of  Duke  Charles,  a  brother  of  the 
£mpress  of  Austria,  who  has  taken  to  studying  surgery,  with  a 
view  to  making  himself  an  expert  oculist — not  long  ago 
married  to  the  Duke  of  A]en9on,  one  of  the  Orleans  princes  of 
France,  has  taken  such  a  fancy  for  practical  photography  that 
she  has  actually  eloped  with  a  Bavarian  photographer,  and  is 
on  her  way  with  him  to  this  country.  If  this  story  should 
prove  to  be  true,  how  humiliated  will  all  our  own  photographers 
be  !  For  what  young  lady,  even  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  has  yet 
so  much  as  offered  to  elope  with  one  of  the  craft ! — New  York 
'  World, 

Loyalty  Pbohoted  by  Puotogbaphy.— "  Some  well-mean- 
ing people,"  says  Funny  Folk*,  "years  ago  predicted  that 
photography  would  be  fatal  to  loyalty.  They  believed  that  the 
conntry  regarded  the  Queen  as  a  sort  of  Grand  Llama,  and  the 
Boyal  Family  as  so  many  sacred  abstractions,  and  that  the 
inevitable  effect  of  familiaritv  would  be  contempt.  It  has 
proved  quite  the  reverse.  With  every  second  shop- window  full 
of  portraits  of  her  Majestv,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  every 
member  of  the  vast  family  down  to  the  infants  of  the  remotest 
branches,  with  a  place  for  the  Boyal  portraits  in  every  portrait 
album  in  every  house,  the  sentiment  of  national  regard  is 
strengthened  rather  than  the  reverse.  A  closer  attachment 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  from  the  true  presentment  of  the 
Royal  lineaments  than  could  ever  have  been  brought  abont  by 
the  ideal  portraiture  on  the  coins.  The  Queen  and  those  abont 
her  seem  to  belong  more  to  ourselves — heads  only  of  the  great 
national  family." 

A  Glue  which  will  resist  the  action  of  water  is  made  by 
boiling  one  pound  of  glue  in  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  l^  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

• 

LiGHt  AS   A  Motive  Force— The   Retirement  of  Mr. 
Glaisher  from  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

Li^ht  09  a  Motive  Force, — £he  striking  cUseovery  of  Mr 
WUham  Crookes,  F.RS.,  whose  Dame  is  well-known  to 
pbotogr^hers  as  a  former  secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  as  an  early  experimeiifcer  in  {>hotographic  sci- 
ences, has  been  one  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  recent 
soirees  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  may  be  considered  the 
latest  novelty  in  the  scientitic  world.    As  a  contemporary 
recently  remarked,  Mr.  Crookes  has  m^tde  use  of  light  as 
a  soaroe  of  motion,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  machiaery 
tnrn  by  the  mere  action  of  light  rays.    No  doubt  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  people  to  tell  as  there  is  do  novelty  in  the 
circumsiance  of  light  b^ng  a  source  of  motion,  for  the 
action  of  rays  upon  certain  salts  used  in  photography,  for 
instance,  brings  about  a  change  in  weight,  .no  doubt  with 
the  change  of  ooloor  and  other  properties,  and  would  thus 
set  in  motion  any  balance,  fine  enough,   in  which  such 
salts  were  placed  and  exposed  to  light.    Then,  the  case  of 
flower  and  plants  that  grow  and  incline  towards  the  light 
might  be  mentione^f  and  many  other  similar  instances. 
But  Mr.  Crookes*  discovery  is  something  far  beyond  all 
these.    He  can  make  a  little  cross-bar  poised  on  a  pivot 
swing  round  on  approaching  to  it  a  soaroe  of   ught 
There  are  little  discs,  or  pith  balld,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  cross-bar,  which  is  sealed  up  in  as  perfect  a  vacuum 
as  can  be  readily  produced,  and  the  light  rays,  acting  upon 
the  discs  or  balls  one  after  another,  set  the  little  apparatus 
spinning.    To  get  a  better  idea,  however,  of  Mr.  Crookes' 
experimental  investigation  of  *^  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
accompanying  Radiation '*  we  must  go  back  to  his  lecture 
on  tiie  subject  at  the  Physical  Society.    To  exhibit  first 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction  in  air,  and  repulsion 
in  a  Vacuum,  he  used  a  glass  bulb  in  which  was  suspended 
from  h  silkein  thread  a  fibre  of  glass  with  a  pith  ball  at 
eitber  end.    When  this  apparatus  was  full  of  air  at  ordi- 
nary pressure  a  ray  of  heat  or  light  falling  on  one  of  the 
pith  balls  gave  a  movement  indicating  attraction.     When 
th6  giass  bulb  was  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  then  strong 
repulsion  was  shown  "when  radiation  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  one  end  of  the  ltd  ex.    Ice,  or  a  cold  substance,  pro- 
duced the  opposite  effects  to  heat,  the  pith  ball  being 
energetically  repelled  by  a  ^rm  hand,  and  as  strongly 
attracted  by  a  piece  of  ice.    G-oing  a  step  farther,   Mr. 
Crookes  then  showed  that  the  results  he  obtained  were  not 
confined  to  heat  or  the  heating  rays  of  Hhe  spectrum,  but 
that  any  ray  from  ihe  ultra-red  to  t^e  ultra-violet  produced 
a  ifiovement  of  the  index  in  a  vacuum.    His  apparatus, 
which  swung  90°  with  a  touch  of  the  finger  agatnst  the 
bulb,  liioved  even  under  the  inflaence  of  a  ray  of  moon- 
light.   Mr.  Crookes  then  tried  interposing  screens  between 
the  liltra- violet  rayg  of  th6  spectrum  and  the  pith  balls, 
and  he  found  that  if  he  placed  between  them  a  ceH  con- 
taining a  solution  of  iodine  in   disulphide  of   carbon, 
which   is  opaque    to    the    luminous    and    ultra-violet 
rays,    but    transparent    to    the    invisible    heat    rays, 
there  iras  not  a   trace  of  repulsion  to  be   observed; 
while  when  he  inteiposed  a  thick  screen  of  atom  between 
the  ultra-violet  rays  add  the  pitb  ball,  the  latter  acted 
with  linabated  en^gy,  although  alutn,  it  is  weU  known, 
<mts  off  all  the  dat^  heat  rays.    When  the  uitf a-red  heat 
rays  of  the  spe<;trum  Were  allowed  to  fall  on  the  pith  ball, 
whether  there  iras  a  screen  of  iodine  solution  or  riot,  there 
wato  an  energetic  movement  of  t-epnlsion.    When  the  alum 
asttd  iodine  screens  were  united,  then  there  was  no  action 
npon  the  pitAi  btil  either  6f  aittraetion  or  repulsion,  no 
inatiter  what  ray  was  iillowed  to  fsll  upon  the  apparatus. 
Mr.  Orookee  argaes  that  the  tadiitfti  of  the  index  cannot 
hb  aacribed  to  a»iv  curretits  of  reiddtial  gan  whioh  theoreti- 
ekfty  itfttst  ekftit  ih  taetia,  even  when  almost  absolute . 


neither  does  he  believe  the  movements  to  be  du^  to  elec- 
tricity developed  on  the  moving  body,  or  on  the  glass 
apparatus,  by  radiation;  nor  to  the  results  of  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds.  We  will  give  Mr.  Crookes'  explanation  of  the 
matter  in  his  own  words: — **My  own  impression  is  that 
the  repulsion  accompanying  radiation  is  directly  due  to 
the  impact  of  the  waves  upon  the  surface  of  the  moving 
mass,  and  not  secondarily  through  the  intervention  oi 
air-currents,  electricity,  or  evaporation  and  condensation. 
Whether  the  etherial  waves  actually  strike  the  substance 
moved,  or  whether  at  that  mysterious  boundary -surface 
separating  solid  from  gaseous  matter  there  are  inter- 
mediary layers  of  condensed ,  gas  which,  taking  up  the 
blow,  pass  it  on  to  the  layer  beneath,  are  problems  the 
solution  of  which  must  be  left  to  further  research.^' 

7he  Retirement  of  Mr.  GlcMer  fiwn  Ae  Greenwich  Obser- 
uatory, — ^It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  Presides  o!the  Photographic  Society, 
has  resigned  his  appointment  at  the  Royal  Ob^erv&tory  at 
Greenwich.  After  being  upwards  of  forty  years  in  that 
establishment,  connected  for  the  most  part  with  tlie 
Meteorological  Branch,  of  which  he  was  director,  the 
information  and  experience  he  possessed  must  have  been 
very  great ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  for  the  Astronomer-Koyal  to  secure  another 
officer  so  fit  and  able  as  Mr.  Glaisher  for  the  responsible 
post  he  has  vacated.  Although  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
privilege  of  all  officers  in  Government  employ  to  retire  on 
a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  and 
while  we  fully  admit  that  Mr.  Glaisher  has  well  earned  his 
retirement,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  some  effort  was  not 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  retain  the  services 
of  their  director  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  even  if 
it  were  but  as  a  consulting  officer,  fiMrsome  years  longer. 
We  are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Glaisher  has  been  longer 
in  the  service  than  is  the  case  with  most  Government 
servants,  but  scientific  men  whose  value  consists  mainly  in 
their  knowledge  ai^i  experience  are  very  different  to  those 
who  are  required  to  |)erform  constant  active  duties.  The 
mere  fact  that  Sir  Greorge  Airey  still  continues  at  his  post 
at  the  Observatory,  rendering,  at  his  advanced  age,  more' 
valuable  services  than  he  did  as  a  younger  man,  amply 
proves  how  men  of  science  are  frequency  at  their 
best  when  other  men  have  retired  from  the  more  active 
duties  of  life.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  country  has  lost  far  too  soon  the  valuable 
services  of  an  experienced  officer ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  some  inducement  was  not  held  out  in  order, 
if  pos6ible,  to  retain  Mr.  Glaisher's  assistance  awhile 
longer.  It  is  not  often  that  dash  and  courage  are  required 
by  scientific  men  in  conducting  their  quiet  investigations ; 
but  Mr.  Glaisher  s  half  hundred  balloon  ascents,  in  one 
of  which  he  ascended  to  a  height  of  seven  miles ^th^ 
greatest  altitude  to  which  any  human  being  has  ever 
attained— when  he  obtuned  a  view  of  the  wfrole  brekdWi 
of  England,  from  Lowestoft  to  the  Welsh  coast,  telh  nk 
that  the  worthy  President  of  the  Photogrhphie  SocJiett 
would  have  succeeded  qaite  as  well  in  other  walks  of 
life  as  he  has  done  in  ^e  Worid  of  science. 


PRACTrCAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAY. 

Chaptsr  VII. — cmftinwd. 

The  FiXDve  SoLunoKS. 

For  fixing  negatives  either  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hjrpo- 
snlphite  of  soda  may  be  tised ;  bat  for  several  reasoihft  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  highly 
poisonous,  and,  entering  the  system  eitner  througli  woandn 
on  the  hands  and  the  pores  oi  the  skin,  or  its  fames  bein^ 
inhaled,  its  effect  on  some  eonstitutions  is  indeed  terribly. 
When  used  as  a  fixing  agent,  dissolve  one  oance  of  cyi^niAft 
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of  potaoaiam  in  ux  of  water,  and  it  may  be 
■tnngth  ia  exhaantedi 

Make  a  Mtnrated  aolatioQ  of  h;rposnlphite  of  aodi.  A 
Oat  diah  or  trajr  in  which  two  or  four  nefjatiTeB  can  lie 
■ido  hj  ride  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  dipping  bath  eome- 
times  used,  as  70a  can  leave  them  in  the  aolutiou  for  a 
loog  time  withoat  hurt.  Thia  aolntiOD  should  be  eon- 
atantlj  changed — that  ia,  eTery  day,  or  two,  or  three  daja, 
aceordiog  to  the  amount  of  work  done  — aa  it  after  a  time 
beeomea  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  deposits 
OTTstals  of  iodide  on  the  negative,  caoaiog  pinholes  pre- 
dsely  aimilai  to  those  caosed  by  the  bath  when  overeharged 
with  iodide.  The  old  flxing  aolutions  may  be  preserved 
for  redm:tion  in  a  barrel,  and  the  silver  is  thrown  down  as 
■nlphide  of  ulTer  with  salphoret  of  potassium. 

TABKtsaiKa  THE  Negative. 

After  fixing  the  negative,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried,  and  ia  now  ready  for  ramishing.  Here  too  much 
eare  cannot  be  exercised,  as  many  negatives  are  rained  to 
this  operation  by  carelessness. 

A  good  raniiah  will  dry,  giving  a  sarfaee  perfectly 
•moota  and  hard,  and  will  not  present  a  "  dead  appear- 
ance. The  negative,  before  varnishing,  should  be  warmed 
toa  genUe  heat,  and  for  thia  purpose  a  uttle  tin 


len  the  varnish) ;  then  continue  to  pour  aloohol  on  and 
off,  catching  it,  as  it  mos  off,  in  the  pouring  glass  j  the  film 
wilt  dissolve  and  ran  off  with  the  alcohol ;  bnt  this  should 
not  be  resorted  to  exoept  in  extreme  cases,  as  the  negative 

liable  to  beoome  etsined. 

Mnoh  of  the  beauty  of  the  negaUve,  and  more  of  its  nse- 
fulnesa  as  a  priating  eliohd,  depends  on  the  ■varnishing.  I 
have  abstained  from  giving  the  reader  a  forsnla  for  vaniiah, 
as  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  the  difficnltin  to  be 
eneonntered  in  its  mannfsctnre,  he  had  better  pntetutse 

le  of  the  many  good  commennal  samples. 

When  by  evaporatian  of  the  alcohol  it  neoomes  too  thick, 
the  addition  of  uoohol  will  be  needed. 

A  varnish  showing  tendency  to  dissolve  the  collodion 
film  evidenoes  the  presence  of  ether  in  its  oompomtion,  and 
should  at  once  be  caat  aside. 

FBy  inadvertence  the  foregoing  chapter  has  appeared 
bei(»«  thAt  on  development,  which  will  follow.] 


fitted  with  grooves  at  an  angle  of  30^,  in  which  the  pUtes 
can  stand  safely  side  by  side  about  an  inch  apiut.  Under 
a  false  floor  a  gas  jet  may  be  inserted  to  keep  the  stove  at 
an  nuiform  and  gentle  heat  When  the  negative  has  been 
perfectly  dried,  and  is  warm — not  hot — to  the  tousb,  flow 
It  with  the  Tarnish  as  the  plate  was  flowed  ^Hth,  collodion, 
allowing  the  varnish  to  soak  into  the  film  for  a  few 
moments  before  the  residue  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle. 
This  should  not  be  the  pouring  bottle,  but  ooe  kept 
handy  with  a  filler,  in  whicn  the  surplus  varnish  is  caught. 
Thia  surplus  is  thus  filtered  at  once,  and  when  full  the 
bottle  may  be  used  as  the  pouring  bottle,  while  the  other 
holds  the  filter.  In  thia  way  dust  and  dirt  are  not  carried 
baok  into  the  bottle  from  which  you  pour  the  varnish. 
Book  the  plate  gently  after  the  surplus  varnish  is  Sowed 
off,  to  prevent  the  film  setting  in  ridges.  Now  return  the 
plate  to  the  oven,  and  whau  dry  the  vamiah  should  pre- 
sent a  smooth,  bard,  and  glossy  surface. 

Should  the  Tarnished  snrfaoe  present  a  dead  appearanm 
when  dnr,  it  ahowi  that  the  plate  was  not  sufficiently 

wanned  before  apply""  "  "" '"■"    --■■■-■•         ..■.1.1 

during  the  opervttoo 

the  proper  temperature,  and  revamishsd 

If  ttrough  inadvertance  the  negative  has  been  vamished 

before  it  ia  perfecUv  dried,  a  stain  will  mark  the  presetice 

of  the  dampness  of  the  film  under  the  varnish,  a  seoond 

vanuBhing,  Snt  snbieoting  tht  plate  to  heat,  mar  remedy 

it,  but  great  care  ahonld  be  exereised  to  guard  against 


IS  and  dust  spoiling  the  negative  at  this  stage,  for 
failure  is  easy,  and  an  aoeident  is  almoat  irremediable 
•xoept  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill,  and  certainly 
expense  of  mnch  wast«d  time. 

An  sleohol  vamiah  film  may  be  removed  by  ponrin^ 
alcohol  on  and  oS  the  snrfsce.  Take  in  a  glass  a  smaU 
qnastity  of  alcohol,  and  evenly  flow  the  iSm  (thi 


THE  PBACTIOAL  PBINTEB  IN  AHBBIOA. 
XXVIII. 

DlXTISO   TIB    P«rSB. 

To  be  snre  to  have  a  good  quslitv  oF  paper  for  SBDsitisiQg, 
we  almost  invariably  salt  it  onrsslves ;  and  aa  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  do,  we  thonld  advise  oar  readers  to  do  it. 

When  the  printen  wish  to  salt  their  own  paper  the 
following  formula  will  be  (bund  to  be  excellent: 

Fare  lain  water       60  ouneea 

Chloride  of  ammoniam      360  grains 

Gelatine        120      „ 

We  add  the  gelatine  to  the  solution,  as  it  gives  a  much 
better  surface  for  the  ink-worker  to  work  on.  Mix  in  a 
Is^e  wido-moath  bottle,  in  which  the  sixty  onnoes  of  water 
are  fint  placed.  This  water  nay  be  need  qnile  warm  if  the 
printer  is  in  a  hurry,  as  the  chloride  will  be  dissolved  mace 
resdily.  The  gelsUne  to  be  diaolved  is  placed  in  a  small 
evaporating- diih,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  fsboot  four 
onnoes)  is  taken  fiom  the  sixty  onnoci  in  the  bottle,  and 
added  to  it.  The  dish  is  plaoed  on  a  hot  stove,  and  the 
be«ted  to  a  boiling  state.  When  this  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  add  the  liquid  to  the  bottle  oontamiDg  the 
dissolved  chloride,  and  s^r  very  tboroaghly,  either  with  a 
olesD  glass  rod,  or  by  repeated  shakings  of  the  bottle. 
Filter  the  solution,  when  it  has  cooled,  tbroogh  a  oonple  of 
thicknesses  of  good  Gltering-psper  into  another  wide-month 
bottle.  Always  keep  the  bottle  oovered  with  a  clean  glass 
when  not  in  use,  whether  it  has  the  solution  in  it  or  not. 
Thissolation  ahonld  alwsys  be  filtered  again  immediately 
sCter  n*e.  When  ready  to  salt  the  paper  we  obtain  a 
suitable  siae  dish^«  haif-sisa  poroclun  di^  will  do — and 
:hotoaghl^  cleau  and  rinse  iL  Four  the  solution  in  the 
dish,  aad  li  there  srs  any  babbles  lorned  in  dtHog  so,  break 
them.  The  paper  can  either  be  floated  npon  or  drawn 
throagh  the  eolation.  If  floated,  examine  the  paper 
thoTOOgbly,  and  float  the  tide  that  baa  the  finest  grain. 
As  the  dish  is  a  hslf-sise  one,  the  paper  will  have  to  be 
floated  in  half  sheets ;  bnt  when  Boating  is  ailopted,  a 
whole-tise  dish  had  twat  be  need.     Plost  ten  seconds. 

If  yon  prefer  to  draw  the  paper  throoKh,  which  is  the 
way  most  genaially  leoommeoded  and  foUowsd  ont,  then 
place  the  dish  oontaiwng  the  solatioD  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  firaly  set  opoa  a  stool,  and  whete  then  will  be  plenty 
olelbowroon.  ^ks  the  pa|MC  by  tbe  two  opposite  earners, 
plaoe  it  behind  the  forthet  side  it  tbe  dish,  and  pennit  it 
to  bong  sospaoded  there.  Mow  draw  the  paper  slowly  over 
the  n£  of  the  dish,  ooiviiig  and  diving  tM  tide  wbich  yon 
have  ludd  of  bene^  tbe  sorfsee  of  tie  eolation.  Do  not 
paose,  bntoontiaae  drawing  tbe  jMpt»  over  tbe  tide  of  the 
dish  and  under  tbe  snrfac^  being  oanfnl  that  yoa  wat  all 
parte  of  it,  and  tbao  bold  tbe  sheet  over  tbe  dish  by  tbe 
same  oonscs  whioh  wen  taken  bold  of  U  the  fint  pbK% 
and  allow  tbe  solatioB  to  dnia  frea  tbe  Ami  IbSo  lb* 
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The  most  important  part  of  this  simple  process  is  to  get 
the  paper  under  the  solotion  at  first  in  arawins  it  tbroagh, 
and  to  do  this  we  hare  recommended  the  nse  oTsixty  onnoes 
of  solotion  in  the  dish  (a  hn^idred  wonld  be  better  still),  as 
the  paper  can  be  drawn  under  better  than  it  oonld  with  a 
less  quantity.  When  drained  the  paper  shoald  be  hang  Dp 
by  the  two  corners  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  Do  not  hang 
np  plain,  salted,  and  sensitised  paper  to  dry,  by  the  same 
pins. 

The  air  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  dust  in  the 
drying-room  while  the  paper  is  drying.  This  solution  can 
be  used  repeatedly ;  the  bubbles  should  be  xemoved  from 
the  solution  every  time  they  appear.  These  bubbles  are 
caused  principally  by  the  dripping  of  the  solution  into  the 
dish,  when  the  sheet  of  freshly  salted  paper  is  suspended 
over  it  The  forming  of  these  babbles  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  avoided  if  the  sheet  had  its  lower  corner  in  the 
dish  and  besides  draining  as  well  as  before,  there  will  not 
be  any  drops  that  will  fill  any  distance  from  the  sheet,  so 
as  to  occasion  the  bubbles. 

If,  after  salting,  and  while  the  paper  is  draining,  there 
should  be  seen  any  bubbles  on  the  paper,  blow  at  them,  and 
break  them  as  soon  as  possible.  After  you  are  through 
using  the  solution,  poar  it  back  in  a  bottle,  and  filter  it  into 
its  former  receptacle.  Clean  thoroughly  the  dish,  and  set 
it  away,  bottom  side  up,  on  some  clean  paper.  Such  is  our 
mode  of  salting,  which  we  always  find  productive  of 
excellent  results. 

Posmra  Ba.ths  fob  Vlaisi  Saltbd  Papsr. 

The  paper  when  salted  and  dried  is  ready  to  be  sensitized. 
A  different  bath  is  most  generally  used  for  the  plain  paper, 
as  will  be  explained  further  on.  A  plain  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  forty  grains  strong  to  the  ounce  of  water,  can  be 
used ;  such  a  bath  being  very  strongly  regommended  by 
many  of  our  first-class  photographers  as  the  very  best  for 
plain  paper  use.  It  is  most  assuredly  excellent.  For  plain 
paper  a  plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath — thirty  grains  of  nitrate 
silver,  water  one  ounce— is  the  best. 

Then,  again,  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath  is  very  often 
need.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Make  up  sixty  ounces  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  so  that  it  will  be  forty  grains 
strong  of  the  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Take  two-thirds 
of  this  solution  (forty  ounces),  and  add  aqua  ammonia  to  it 
until  it  has  become  clear  after  it  has  once  become  muddy. 
While  adding  this  ammonia,  add  a  few  drops  of  it  at  a 
time,  stirring  well  sfter  each  addition.  Now  add  the 
remaining  one-third  to  tha  two-thirds,  stir  well,  and  filter 
befoie  use. 

When  the  paper  does  not  foul  the  solution  the  albumen 
'  silver-bath  is  used  by  a  very  great  many  photographers, 
and  it  is  floated  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  albumen 
paper.  Although  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  bath  for 
albumen  paper  in  some  cases,  yet  the  plain  paper  un- 
doubtedly discolours  the  bath  quicker  and  deeper,  and  is 
likely  in  time  to  get  many  impurities  in  it  that  will  after 
awhile  hurt  the  ubumen  paper.  For  this  reason  we  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  a  different  solution  for  the  plain 
paper,  and  always  use  such,  whether  we  float  or  swao  our 
paper,  as  then,  if  we  should  prefer  at  any  time  to  float  our 
paper  we  can  do  so.  We  should  advise  the  beginner  to  use 
a  aifferent  bath  for  the  plain  Pftper  until  he  had  experience 
enough  to  observe  the  effects  of  floating  plain  paper  on  the 
albumen  paper  bath.  The  care  of  this  bath  is  the  same  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  albumen  paper  bath. 


URANIUM  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  WEROE.* 

Uranium  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  Phoenicians, 
in  some  of  their  viaita  to  Cornwall  for  tin,  might  have 
picked  up  the  ore  or  source,  but  they  did  not  know  it,  nor 
"what  it  contained.    For  a  long  time  the  mineral  or  com- 
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pound  mass  was  supposed  to  be  a  rinc  ore,  and  was  named 
^*  pichblende ;  *^  but  in  1789  Klaproth  discovered- that  pich- 
blende  contained  uranium.  The  metal  was  named  after  the 
planet  discovered  by  Uerschel  in  the  same  year.  There  ia 
very  little  uranium  in  the  earth.  Perhaps  there  is  more  in 
Uranus,  but  that  country  is  afar  off,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  know.  However,  the  little  we  have  has  been  found 
useful  in  the  arts. 

There  are  various  salts  of  uranium,  but  nitrate  and  per- 
sulphate are  the  most  cocumon.  The  latter  is  employed 
chiefly  by  glass  makers,  potters,  and  enamellers  for  making 
yellow  stains. 

The  nitrate  of  uranium  is  of  most  use  in  photography, 
and  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  ore  pichblende,  heating  it 
in  a  muffle,  and  digesting  it  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  four 
parts  of  water.  The  nitric  solution  is  filtered,  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  passed  through  it  to  throw  down  other 
metals.  The  clear  solution  is  poured  off,  boiled,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium  are  deposited. 
All  photographers  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  ura- 
nium as  they  are  with  silver.  Here  are  samples,  labelled. 
Enough  for  uranium.    Now  for  its  uses. 

Theory  and  practice  are  sometimes  widely  at  variance ; 
but  fay  practice  has  invariably  confirmed  my  theory 
respecting  Uie  use  and  value  of  nitrate  of  uranium  when 
employed  in  photography.  My  earliest  experiments  with 
uranium  convinced  me  that  it  was  in  no  form  so  useful  or 
so  sensitive  to  light  as  the  salts  of  silver,  therefore  I  ad- 
hered to  the  theoretical  conviction  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  add  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  to 
obtain  increased  senutiveness ;  for,  speaking  figuratively, 
I  thought  it  foUy  to  expect  the  pace  to  be  quickened  by 
yoking  a  slow  horse  to  a  fast  team.  That  the  nianinm  salts 
are  less  sensitive  to  light  than  the  silver  salts  ib  known  to 
most  photographers ;  but,  if  any  evidence  on  that  point 
be  needed,  i  think  that  the  two  examples  I  now  place  before 
you  will  supply  it.  No.  1  is  salted  paper,  floated  on  a 
sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  three  minutes. 
No.  2  is  plain  paper  floated  on  a  sixty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  for  three  minutes.  Both  were  exposed 
under  the  same  negative,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
They  are  the  two  halves  of  a  stereoscopic  negative.  Mark 
the  difference  I  light  alone  reduced  if  o.  1  to  what  you  s^ 
it ;  while  the  undev^oped  half  of  No.  2  has  not  the  sughtest 
trace  of  any  image  upon  it,  and  even  the  devHoped  half  is 
much  more  feeble  than  the  silver  print.  As  far  as  uranium 
is  concerned,  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  plain 
or  salted  paper  ia  employed.  No.  3  is  a  uranium  print  on 
salted  paper.  I'he  paper  was  immersed  in  the  uranium 
bath,  otherwise  the  print  was  treated  the  same  as  the 
developed  half  of  No.  2. 

Much  may  be  done,  photographically,  with  uranium,  and 
I  have  if  or  a  long  time  past  experimented  with  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  utilise  it  in  my  business.  I  have  met  with 
both  disappointments  and  surprises.  The  general  experi- 
ence with  uranium  printing  is  a  latent  image,  or,  at  the 
most,  a  faintly  visible  one,  which  must  be  developed  with 
a  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium ;  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  tolerably  vigorous  visible  image — 
quite  as  good  as  a  weak  silver  print  on  plain  paper — without 
development  No.  4  is  an  example  of  the  visible  image. 
The  grey  half  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  printing-frame. 
The  red  half  was  developed  with  ferridcyanide  and  washed. 
No.  5  is  a  better  apd  unsophisticated  example  of  the  non- 
latent  form  of  a  uranium  print  On  account  of  the  uranium 
image  being  much  more*in  the  paper  than  on  it,  I  have 
made  many  experiments,  with  the  hope  of  producing  a 
brighter  picture.  Nos.  6  and  7  will  illustrate  the  results. 
I  have  obtained  uranium  positive  prints  on  plain,  sidted, 
albumenised,  and  gelatinised  papers,  examples  of  which  I 
place  before  you :  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  colour 
being  red,  and  the  picture  more  in  the  paper  than  on  it,  I 
thought  that  good  paper  negatives  could  be  obtained  with 
uianwm.     Here  are  examples.     I  thought  the  uranium 
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negatives  would  be  better  than  silver  negatives  on  paper ; 
but  that  is  not  the  ci^e,  as  this  silver  negative  from  the 
same  transparency  will  show. 

1  have  worked  with  araniam  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
size,  siarch,  albumen,  and  collodion,  and  obtained  pictures 
on  paper,  glass,  wood,  and  ivory ;  but  my  greatest  success 
has  been  on  canvas.  This  example  was  produced  with  a 
collodion  emission  of  uranium.  The  exposure  was  very 
aihort  -only  while  I  held  it  in  my  hand  in  sunshine.  The 
developer  was  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  For  some  time 
1  almost  despaired  of  producing  a  collodion  uranium 
picture  on  canvas,  it  was  so  difficult  to  prevent  the  pre- 
pared ground  from  working  up  with  the  emulsion ;  but  by 
previously  coating  the  grounci  with  starch,  I  overcame  the 
mfficulty. 

1  thiok  I  have  exhausted  the  list  of  the  photographic 
usefulness  of  uranium,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  its  nselessness. 

It  is  useless  to  add  uranium  to  the  printing  bath  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  any  beneficial  results,  and  I  think 
that  fact  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  unenviable 
80ubri(|uet  of  **  worthless  type"  having  been  bestowed  on 
the  Wothlytype  process.  It  is  useless  to  add  uranium  to 
collodion,  for  neither  delicacy,  density,  nor  rapidity  is 
obtained  thereby.  This  negative  exhibits  a  deficiency  in 
all  these  desirable  qualities.  One-half  of  the  plate  was 
coated  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  the 
other  half  with  a  portion  of  the  same  collodion,  with  six 

f  rains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  one  ounce.  The 
late  was  sensitized  in  the  usual  working  bath,  exposed  in 
ft  twin-lens  camera  for  ten  seconds,  and  developed  with 
iron. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  add  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the 
negative  bath,  as  all  the  examples  1  now  lay  before  you 
will  show.  I  have  tested  the  urano-nitrate  bath  against 
the  ordinary  silver  bath  in  all  conceivable  ways,  and  tried 
it  in  all  proportions,  from  two  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce ; 
I  have  worked  with  various  collodions,  and  have  rung  all 
the  changes  of  mixing ;  I  have  added  nitrate  of  uranium  to 
old  baths  and  ne^  baths,  to  plain  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  iodised  solutions,  and  to  solutions  containing 
nitrate  of  barytes ;  I  have  tried  it  in  the  developer  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  negative  bath,  or  any 
of  the  solutions  employed  in  the  wet  process,  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 


ON  A  NOVEL  SYSTEM  OF  MASKING,  AND  THE 
JfHODUCTION  OF  BRILLIANT  PRINTS  FROM 
WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

BT   W.    BROOKS.* 

I  WisB  IhiB  evening  to  bring  before  yoar  notioe  a  novel 
sytlem  of  maskinff  negatives  for  printing  for  the  purpose 
of  pfoducing  brilliant  and  vigorous  prints  from  veak  and 
indifferent  bmtives,  and  I  do  not  pat  it  forward  as  any  • 
ikln^  new,  alihoogh  I  have  not  eeen  anvthing  published 
relating  to  it.  in  my  own  praotioe  I  have  loand  it  of 
great  value  on  many  occasions  through  being  able  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  intensity  or  printing  power  of  any 
negative  at  pleasnre  without  altering  or  endangermg  it  in 
ftnv  way  whatever. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  we  have  a  negatiye 
thtt  has  been  varnished,  and  on  printing  we  And  it  so  thin 
that  it  is  inrposeible  to  get  a  presenUble  print  from  it, 
either  by  printing  in  the  shade  or  by  nsinjg  highly-salted 
paper  and  a  strong  exciting  bath.  With  ctie  most  skilled 
operator  a  negative  will  sometimes  turn  out  in  this  way, 
and  in  some  iustanees  it  is  not  possible  to  get  anpthec  nega- 
tive of  the  same.  Now,  il  we  earefolly  study  thn  negative, 
we  will  find  generally  that  the  contrasts  are  dot  great 
enough,  whieh  causes  it  to  print  flat.  There  ftrtcmany 
ways  of  giving  more  intensity  to  varnished  negatiT^  bat 
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I  consider  it  is  always  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it  is  a 
dirty  affair  at  the  best  of  times. 

The  system  I  adopt  is  this :— I  print  a  proof  in  the  usual 
way  on  either  Saxe  or  Rive  paper.  I  prefer  the  former,  and 
print  a  little  darker  than  usual.  The  paper  should  not  be 
salted  with  less  than  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
excited  oa  a  sixty  grain  bath,  although  an  eighty-grain 
bath  is  preferable.  It  should  not  be  printed  to  obscura  the 
high  lights.  Tone  sUghtbj  with  gold  ia  the  usual  way  I 
know  some  will  say  that  toning  is  not  requisite,  but  I  find 
that  I  get  a  little  more  density  by  it  if  nob  carried  too  far; 
if  it  be  carried  onto  the  black  tones  it  loses  its  non-actinic 
power  and  colour,  whereas  slight  toning  seems  to  increase 
it.  From  this  paper  print,  after  being  spotted  out  in  the 
usual  way  (waxing  is  not  needed),  print  a  paper  negative 
in  the  printing-frame.  I  must  here  mention  that  if  the 
original  negative  in  the  first  instance  be  a  very  thin  one, 
the  paper  positive,  before  being  U3?d  for  printing  the 
paper  negative  or  mask,  may  have  the  shadows  strengthened 
with  indian-ink.  If  only  a  slight  intensity  be  required,  this 
strengthening  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  depth  of 
|)rinting  the  paper  mask  is  regulated  accordingly.  I  also 
like  to  tone  slightly.  When  dry  lay  the  original  glass 
ne^^ative  over  this  paper  negative  mask  so  that  everything 
coincides  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  trim  in  the  usual  way. 
If  trimned  at  this  stage  it  saves  trouble.  Wet  it  to  cause 
it  to  expand,  and  just  press  it  between  blotting-paper  to 
take  up  superfluous  moisture.  Run  a  margin  of  thin  glue 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  the  edge  of  the  paper, 
and  then  place  the  bare  glass  side  of  the  negative  on  it, 
taking  cat-e  to  keep  an  exact  margin  all  round  the  glass. 
When  dry  it  will  be  strained  perfectly  flat  like  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper  on  a  board. 

On  looking  through  the  negative  from  the  varnished 
side  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  negative  has 
improved  in  quality  and  in  general  appearance.  Before 
doing  anything  more  to  the  negative  it  is  best  to  print  a 
proof.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  found  to  give  all  that 
IS  needed ;  but  sometimes  the  negative  is  now  too  intense, 
which  can  be  easily  altered.  Lay  it.  varnished  side  down, 
on  a  table,  and  give  the  paper  negative  backing  a  coat  of 
castor  oil  dissolved  in  twice  its  bulk  of  ordinary  methy- 
lated spirits  with  a  flat  brush,  which  will  render  it  more 
transparent.  I  consider  the  oil  and  spirit  better  than 
white  wax  when  it  has  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
silvered  paper  for  printing  the  proofs.  On  printing 
another  proof,  if  this  be  found  to  give  too  hard  a  print,  it 
will  be  best  to  print  another  paper  negative  mask  not  quite 
so  deep.  This  system  may  be  applied  to  a  negative  mich 
has  been  over-exposed  and  fogged,  and  will  not  give  a 
decent  print  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  point  I  think  worthy  of  attention— it  seems 
to  do  away  with  a  vast  amount  of  the  so-called  retoi^ohing. 
These  retouched  prints  put  one  in  mind  of  the  Frenoli  and 
German  lithographic  prints  we  see  in  the  shop  windows, 
which  seem  to  nave  nothing  natund  aboat  uiem.  The 
only  legitimate  use  of  retoaoning  is  to  supply  that  in  whioh 
photography  falls  short— such  as  freckles.  I  find  this 
system  of  nutfkiug  seems  to  meet  these  ^ortoonungs  to  a 
great  extent. 

Another  point  I  also  consider  worthy  of  note,  etpeolaUy 
in  landscapes ;  sometimea  the  foreground  prints  black  and 
heavy,  ana,  at  the  same  time,  the  negative  poseesietabum- 
dance  of  detail,  although  not  strong  enoagk  to  print. 
Print  a  proof  and  paper  negative,  and  mask,  as  in  the  first 
instance.  If  it  be  the  foreground  that  requires  the 
strength,  lay  the  paper  mask  down  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
albumenised  side  up ;  take  %  brush  charged  with  a  strong 
solution  of  cvanide  of  potassium,  and  go  over  lUI  the  ptrta 
except  the  foregrouno,  which  most  be  left  untoache4- 
All  those  parts  will  be  eaten  «wiv,  and  lei^ve  Uid  Mf 
quite  white;  it  most  then  be  weU  washe4«  and  nittached 
to  the  glass  negative  as  before  deaoribed.  If  the  dqr  doee 
not  print  iriule  eaongli,  ev  if  it  be  atidaedi  I  take  tke 
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paper  positive,  before  printing  th^  nejfative  from  it,  au4 
treat  it  ia  the  same  way  with  the  cyanide,  which  will  cause 
the  De)?ative  mask  to  print  very  dense,  so  as  to  completolv 
mask  tae  sky.  I  believe  this  to  bo  a  very  efUcient  and 
neat  system  of  mapping  oat  a  sky  when  required. 

We  now  oome  to  a  negative  that  is  very  hard,  bu^ 
possessing  abundance  of  detail.  Bj  using  a  positive  print 
instead  of  a  negative  mask  matters  will  be  found  to 
improve.  (  think  Mr.  S.  Fry,  some  years  since,  spoke  o| 
«  method  of  using  a  glass  positive  lor  this  purpose  to  give 
a  softer  print.  If  the  .negative  be  a  valuable  one,  it  is 
best,  after  the  masking  is  eorrect,  to  fasten  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  the  mask  to  protect  it  from  dirt  and  injury. 

in  these  relnarks  I  do  not  reoommend  photographers  to 
tal^e  negatives  at  random,  regardless  of  intensity,  thinking 
they  oan  n^k  it  up  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  slovenly 
manipulation. 


A  NEW  MBTHOD  OF  JBHULSIQN  WOBK. 

BT  CABBT   LBA.* 

Iff  my  Isst  commanication  to  the  Society,  made  a  mouth 
ago,  I  described  a  method  which  gave  plates  of  extraordinary 
sensitiveness,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  an  iodide  into 
the  emulsioQ.  Since  then,  aiding  myself  with  this  principle, 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  work  out  a  method  of  operating 
which  should  reduce  the  labour  of  dry  plate,  work  to  a 
minimum,  whilst  aftording  the  best  possible  results.  My 
special  object  was  to  Una  means  of  making  an  emulsion 
which  should  require  nothing  more  than  to  be  poured  out 
on  a  glass  plate,  aad  which  as  soon  as  dry  should  be  ready 
for  exposure,  requiring  no  bath  or  after  treatment  whatever, 
and  no  backing  or  staining  of  the  film,  and  which,  never- 
theless, should  possess  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  This 
result  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  to  give  such  explanations  as  will  enable 
any  one  to  prepare  these  plates. 

A  year  or  more  ago«  Mc,  Bolton  devised  a  very  ingenious 
new  mode  of  managing  emulsions.  He  poured  them  out, 
allowed  them  to  dry,  then  with  water  washed  out  all  the 
soluble  salts,  dried  the  pellicle,  and  dissolving  it  with 
alcohol  and  ether  made  a  new  emulsion,  which  needed  only 
to  be  jpoured  out  on  glass  plates,  and,  after  backing,  was 
ready  for  use.  With  all  its  ingenuity,  this  system  had  the 
fatal  fault  of  affording  plates  deficient  in  sensitiveness  and 
needing  long  exposures.  From  my  own  trial,  I  should  say 
that  these  mates  needed  as  manv  minutes  of  exposure  as 
those  whicn  I  am  about  to  describe  need  of  seconds. 
Moreover  these  plates  required  to  be  backed  to  prevent 
blurring,  and  of  course  to  be  washed  off  again  before 
developing. 

Oo»  season  for  this  want  of  sensitiveness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bolton  did  not  suoceed  in  spplytug  tn  his  plate 
the  prinoiple  of  using  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  with  a 
chloride  and  aqua  regia.  He  reported  vhat  the  result  of 
siioh  treatflsent  was  failure,  and  that  the  operator  must  be 
ooatent  with  the  degree  of  action  resulting  from  the  use  of 
bffomides  only,  with  an  exoess  of  alkaline  bromide.t 

By  using  an  iodide  in  the  collodion  as  well  as  a  chloride, 
ftnd  aqua  regis  with  an  exoess  of  silver  nitrate,  I  obtained  a 
eonsiderabte  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but  still  not  sufficient. 
With  farther  experiment,  I  discovered  a  new  principle  of 
tieatment,  which  at  once  solved  the  difficulty,  and  laid  the 

•  Bead  4t  tlit  AprU  meetins  of  th«  Photogr«p^o  Society  of  PhiUdelpbl^. 

^  Hr.  Bolton  ^avi :  '*  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  anv  eatUfaotorv 
tesolt  with  emiuatons  widch  oontain  no  soluble  hromiae."-'Briti»n 
Jfowmnl,  ISH,  p.  119. 

▲ad  a^in,  in  the  "Britiah  Journal  Almaaao"  for  1875.  p.  &5 :    '<  A 

^ff  ftiir  deg^  of  aenaltiveneae  may  be  obtained  by  allowins  the  sUver 
be  in  eaoeit  darins  a  portion  only  of  the  time  daring  which  we  emuliion 
if  Musitinng;  bat  |et  there  be  invariably  an  exceae  of  bromide  before 
pouring  ottC  Disregard  on  tfaia  p<dnt  iriU  entail  a  host  of  troubles." 


foundation  of  a  process  combining  the  highest  degrtse  uf 
semntiveneas  and  the  utmost  facility  of  execution.  This 
Dew  principle  coosists  in  applying  at  once  to  the  whole 
mass  of  collodion  the  same  preservative  (or  rather  accel- 
erator, as  it  should  more  properly  be.  called),  the  same 
treatment  that  is  usually  applied  to  each  plate  in  detail ; 
that  is,  instead  of  applying  an  albumen,  gallic,  tannin, 
gum,  &c.,  preservative  to  ^aoh  spparato  plate,  it  can  be 
applied  to  a  pound  or  a  hnn^ied  |K>and8  of  mA\Mon  at 
once,  and  then  be  washed  out  f^aiu.  Ol  CPU^ri?  %i,p  daviog 
of  labour  is  something  prodigiens,  and  tke  msuU  ia  a 
uniformity  of  plates,  $,  certainty  and  re^larit^  qif  ietion, 
which  is  perhaps  an  equally  great  gi^^  witl^  tfie  wing  of 
labour;  and  using  this  meSiod  in  coaneotion  with  the 
emulsion  process,  which  I  described,  one  obtains  plates  of 
the  samo  exceptional  sensitiveness,  and  wits  greatly  lesii 
labour. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  amount  of  mik  involved 
in  this  process  with  that  required  for  making  a  dry  plate 
with  a  negative  bath. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  plate  must  be  coated,'  and  then 
plunged  into  a  nitrate  bath.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  this,  it  is  taken  out,  carefully  washed  in  several 
waters,  and  then  placed  in  a  preservative  solntiou,  where  it 
mut^t  remain  nearly  ten  minutes.  If  a  batch  of  plates  is 
being  prepared  they  get  much  in  each  other's  way,  and  t«> 
go  on  regularly,  one  needs  two  or  three  l^aths;  I  generally 
ijsed  three,  finding  it  less  trouble  than  to  wait ;  or  if  one 
pours  the  preservative  over  the  plate,  this  takes  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  without  care  and  dexterity  the  action  is 
not  uniform,  and  there  results  the  irregularity  of  ^tion 
which  hdA  done  so  much  to  render  dry  plates  unpopular. 

Next  the  plate  is  to  be  dried.  The  watery,  and  often 
sticky,  solutions  with  which  the  plate  is  covered,  make  its 
drying  slow.  Spaall  plates  may  be  dried  by  heat,  but  larger 
ones  are  apt  to  dry  irregularly.  So  a  drying  box  is  needed', 
and  much  trouble  with  it.  Then  there  is  th§  backing ; 
and  after  exposure  there  is  the  becking  to  be  washed  on  ; 
this  I  have  always  considered  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
the  whole  work,  and  a  single  drop  that  gets  round  the  edge 
ruins  the  plate. 

In  the  way  which  I  here  describe,  the  plate  is  coated,  and 
then  b  done.  Ko  washing,  no  bath  of  preservative,  no  dry- 
ing box.  no  backing,  no  washing  off.  The  filnj^s,  beinj[  only 
moist  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  rapidly.  l*en  or  fifteen 
minutes  dries  them,  or,  to  make  sure,  they  may  be  let  to 
stand  half  an  hour  in  a  rack,  and  can  then  be  transferred  ip 
the  slides  or  plate  box.  The  iodide  of  silver,  which  bv  my 
new  mode  of  working  is  introduced  into  the  film,  majfes  it 
opaque  and  yellowish,  and  prevents  both  internal  rejections 
and  irradiation,  the  causes  of  blurring.  And  so  the  trouble* 
some  and  vexatious  operation  of  backing  is  got  rid  of. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  this  extreme  simplicity  is  that  pf 
taking  a  very  moderate  amount  of  trouble  with  the  emulsion 
once  for  all.  As  these  emulsions  will  eoou  doubtless  h^d 
manufactured  commercially,  even  this  trouble  will  be  spared 
the  dry-plate  worker.  In  travelling,  for  example,  wbat  a 
simplification  to  carry  a  bottle  of  emulsion,  and  prepare 
plates  in  an  hour  in  the  evening,  enough  to  last  for  perhaps 
a  week's  work  t  As  everything  soluble  is  washed  out  of  the 
emulsion,  there  appears  every  reason  to  expect  thst  these 
plates  and  the  emulsion  itself  will  keep  indefinitely.  More- 
over, the  dried  material  may  be  sealed  up  in  bottles,  and 
probably  will  keep  good  for  years,  ready  at  ^ny  time  tq  be 
placed  in  alcohol  and  ether  for  nse. 

In  preparing  the  emulsion,  I  recommend  i^  yery  oiose 
adherence  to  the  following  directions.    They  ]iave  peen 
arrived  at  by  ver^  long  analaborious  work,  and  a  departure 
from  them,  seemingly  very  unimportant,  may  have  the  effeo 
of  producing  plates  requiring  a  fivefold  or  tenfold  exposure. 

As  the  emulsiou  is  to  be  dried,  it  may  be  prepared  a  little 
stronger  than  eventually  needed.  I  usually  make  it  so  that 
three  ounces  of  the  first  emulsion  make  four  ot  the  fiaf^« 

(7o  be  continued,) 
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DRY  PLATES  WITHOUT  GLASS. 

A  COMMUNICATION  made  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  bids  fair  to  reTolutionize 
landscape  photography.  Herr  Leon  Wamerke,  an  Aastiian 
gentleman  resident  in  this  country,  an  experienced  photo- 
grapher and  enthusiastic  experimentalist,  nas  worked  out  a 
method,  novel  in  almost  lul  its  details,  and  combining 
many  of  the  advantages  of  which  landscape  photographers 
have  often  dreamed,  but  which  nntil  now  have  never  had 
even  promise  of  realization.  His  invention  involves  the 
possibility  of  proceeding  on  a  photographic  tour  with  the 
material  for  (say)  a  thousand  negatives,  without  more 
increase  in  the  bulk  or  weight  of  his  equipment  than  is 
now  occupied  with  a  score  of  dry  plates.  Great  sensitive- 
ness, perfect  keeping  qualities,  simplicity  in  manipulation, 
andy  in  fact,  all  tbeconditions  which  make  landscape  photo- 
graphy a  pleasure  rather  than  a  toil,  are  secured. 

Primarily,  in  explanation  of  all  this,  we  should  state  that 
Herr  Wamerke  has  discovered  a  method  of  making  paper 
supply  the  place  of  glass  in  dry  collodion  work,  with  lul  the 
advantages  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to  belong  to  such  a 
material,  without  any  drawbacks  that  we  can  see,  and  with 
some  superadded  advantages  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  important  amongst  the  latter  we  may 
mention  increasea  sensitiveness.  Working  with  various 
emulsion  processes,  he  finds  that  the  bromide  emulsion 
on  paper  is  incomparably  more  sensitive  than  it  is  on  glass. 
He  finds  that  it  xeeps  perfectly,  examples  prepared  five 
years  ago  working  satistactorily  now.  We  saw  a  negative 
developed  which  had  been  prepared  twelve  months,  and  it 
was  free  from  defect  of  every  kind.  Here  are  two  of  the 
important  considerations  which  concern  the  photographic 
tourist — sensitiveness,  and  good  keeping — satisfactorily 
met.  The  various  collodion  emulsions  with  bromide  and 
bromo-iodide  of  silver,  and  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
process,  have  all  been  tried,  and  all  work  satisfactorily  on 
the  paper  basis  which  Herr  Wamerke  has  invented.  The 
whoie  system  is  singularly  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  can 
only  be  duly  appreciated  on  witnessing  the  operations  and 
results ;  but  we  will  brieflv  indicate  details  of  the  process, 
promising  our  readers  full  details  from  Herr  Wamerke^s 
pen  in  our  next  number. 

We  may  premise  that  the  completed  system  is  the  result 
of  years  of  experiment,  in  the  course  of  which  various 
modifications  have  been  found  to  give  good  results ;  but 
the  final  mode  of  working,  which  we  shall  describe,  gives 
the  best  results.  Ordinary  white  enamelled  paper  is  taken, 
and  the  edges  bent  up  so  as  to  form  a  disn,  precisely  in 
the  manner  we  indicated  many  years  ago  for  coating  paper 


with  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  This  is  coated  with  pliun 
collodion  to  which  a  little  of  a  solution  of  paraffine  in 
alcohol  has  been  added.  As  this  collodion,  when  dry, 
leaves  the  paper  very  easily,  an  edging  of  varnish  i 
applied,  which  effeotuidly  checks  a  tendency  in  the  film 
to  leave  the  paper  before  required.  When  the  film  of 
collodion  is  dry,  a  coating  of  india-rubber  in  benzine  of 
about  the  consistency  of  ordinary  collodion  is  applied  in 
the  same  way.  When  this  is  dry,  another  coating  of 
collodion  containing  castor  oil  is  applied,  and  after  this, 
when  dry,  another  coating  of  india-rubber.  When  this  is 
dry,  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  applied.  The  object  of 
applying  several  coatings,  rather  than  one  thick  coating,  is 
to  secure  a  more  even  and  perfect  film  than  could  be  eaiuly 
obtained  by  one  thick  coating.  The  sensitive  coating 
being  dried  in  the  dark,  the  paper  for  ordinary  purposes  is 
out  up  to  the  requisite  sizes,  and,  with  tissue  paper  between 
each,  stored  away  for  use.  It  is  exposed  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Calotvpe  paper.  When  large  sheets  are  used,  it 
is  exposed  behind  glass ;  small  sheets  are  attached  to  card- 
board, ferrotype  plate,  or  similar  substance,  without  glass 
in  front.  Twenty  such  sheets,  attached  to  ferrotype  plate, 
may  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide. 

The  operations  in  development  afford  a  surprise  to  the 
photographer  who  sees  them  worked  for  the  first  time. 
The  image  may  be  developed  on  the  paper,  but  this  is 
better  avoided.  The  film  u,  therefore,  removed  from  the 
paper.  A  penknife  is  slipped  under  one  comer,  and  the 
film  slips  from  the  paper  as  easily  as  we  write  the  words 
describmg  it.  A  plate  of  glass  is  made  wet  under  the  tap, 
and  the  film  is  laid  down  upon  it  without  the  slightMt 
trouble;  and  there  it  remains,  without  moving,  with- 
out blisters,  wrinkles,  or  trouble  of  any  kind,  throughout 
the  operations  of  developing,  fixing,  washing,  &e. 
When  washed,  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is  placed  upon 
the  film,  and  rubbed  down  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
injury.  In  a  few  minutes  it  is  surface  dry,  and  is 
placed  away  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  under  slight 
pressure.  When  dry — it  needs  no  varnish — ^it  may  be 
handled  like  a  sheet  of  paper.  We  saw  many  scores — 
probably  hundreds— of  these  negatives  stored  in  books 
between  leaves  of  plate-paper,  all  perfect  and  satisfactory. 
For  printing,  it  is  oetter  to  place  them  in  contact  with  a 
plate  of  glass,  to  which  thev  adhere  by  atmospheric 
pressure  perfectly,  a  straightedge  covered  with  cloth  or 
felt  being  used  to  rub  the  film  down  as  a  squeegee  would 
be  used. 

We  have  referred  to  the  process  as  applied  to  ordinary 
work,  in  which  distinct  plates  are  used ;  but  Herr 
Wamerke  has  availed  himself  of  the  fiexible  qnalitiea  of 
paper  further.  Coating  a  long  slip  of  paper  in  the  manner 
described,  he  winds  tUs  upon  one  of  two  rollers  fixed 
inside  a  modified  dark  slide,  attaching  one  end  to  the  other, 
so  that  a  certain  portion  is  stretched  between  them  exposed 
like  a  plate  to  the  lens.  By  means  of  a  pinion  he  can 
unwind  from  one  roller  to  the  other,  and  expose  a  fresh 
portion,  continuously,  until  the  whole  is  exposed,  and  one 
dark  slide  mayeasuy  be  equipped  with  malarial  for  a 
hundred  or  more  negatives.  A  clever  little  oontrivanoe 
permits  the  operator  to  see  precisely  how  much  he  is  un- 
winding, the  continuous  band  being  marked  and  numbered 
for  each  space  of  a  negative.  A  pair  of  clamping  screws 
keep  the  band  in  a  proper  state  of  tension.  A  band  of 
(say)  one  hundred  negatives  having  been  exposed,  may  be 
removed  from  the  dark  slide  and  cut  up  for  development  as 
we  have  described. 

Herr  Wamerke  has  used  various  cdlodion  emulsions, 
and  also  Kenneths  pcUide,  with  success.  As  wUl  be 
seen,  an  emulsion  pot  requiring  washing  is  desirable,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  his  experiments  com- 
menced at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  diaoovery  of  the 
washed  emulsion  process,  he  originally  made  his  emulsion 
with  oxide  of  silver  and  bromine,  rather  than  with  sahs 
of  bromine,  and  so  escaped  the  neeeasity  for  washing 
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RefeninR  to  emalBioiu,  he  remarked,  that  the  recently- 
descrihed  process  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  might  be  simplified, 
as  very  excellent  results  in  the  same  Erection  might  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  good  sample  of  commercial  bromo- 
iodized  collodion,  with  additional  bromide  added,  pouring  it 
into  a  dish  until  it  formed  a  thick  film,  then  pouring  in  ordi- 
nary negative  silver  bath,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the 
whole  of  the  salts  were  converted  into  bromide  and  iodide 
of  silver,  cutting  up  the  film  and  washing,  finally  re- 
dissolving  in  ether  and  alcohol.  This  gave  an  admirable 
emulsion  of  the  character  of  that  recently  described  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea. 

We  have  very  hastily  indicated  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Herr  Warnerke*s  invention,  and  the  advantages 
which  must  attend  it  A  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
weight,  bulk,  and  fragility  of  glass  is  alone  a  great  boon. 
The  freedom  from  **  blurring,"  by  internal  reflection,  is  no 
light  consideration.  The  possibility  of  using  a  curved 
surface,  and  so  avoiding  a  multitude  of  optical  difficulties ; 
the  possibility  of  using  either  side  of  the  negative ;  the 
facility  for  junction  in  combination  printing,  and  a  host  of 
other  advantages  may  be  added  to  the  gains  of  the  tourist 
already  indicated.  Lastly,  Herr  Wamerke  gives  the 
r^ulls  of  years  of  experiment  to  photographers  freely, 
without  charge  or  trammels  of  any  kind,  and  so  lays  the 
whole  photographic  community  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which,  we  trust,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  expressing. 


URANIUM  IN  PRINTING. 

Jn  Mr.  Werge's  interesting  and  comprehensive  paper  on 
the  photographio  uses  of  uranium,  read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  he  did  not  refer  specifically 
to  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  uranium  may  be  applied, 
and,  judging  by  the  results  of  some  experiments  we  made 
about  seven  years  ago,  with  every  promise  of  advantage.  In 
the  experiments  to  which  we  refer,  we  used  the  double  nitrate 
of  uranium  and  silver  for  printing,  and  obtained  filne  results 
with  a  solution  so  dilute,  that  with  silver  alone  we  should 
scarcely  have  obtained  an  image.  Using  a  solution  con- 
taining only  five  grains  of  the  double  salt,  practically  only 
about  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  immersiag  various 
samples  of  plain  unsalted  paper,  we  obtained  images  as 
vigorous  as  those  ordinarily  yielded  bya  duly  salted  paper 
excited  on  a  forty-grain  silver  bath.  The  prints  wejre  deli- 
cate and  rich,  toning  easily  in  the  toning  bath  of  sulpho- 
qyanide  of  gold,  but  rapidly  disappearing  in  a  bath  made 
by  any  of  &e  usual  modes  with  traces  of  free  chlorine 
liberated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  details  here, 
but  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  question  will 
find  particulars  in  our  twelfth  volume,  p.  421.  The  chief 
advantages  which  might  possibly  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  this  double  salt  woula  be  economy  of  silver,  a  simple 
mode  of  obtaining  good  plain  paper  prints,  and  a  probability 
of  permanency,  for  as  the  prints  contain  no  chloride  of 
silver  or  other  insoluble  salt,  hyposulphite  would  not  be 
required  for  fixation.  As  regards  the  Wothlytype  pro- 
cess, we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  fell  into  disuse 
from  commercial  causes,  rather  than  inherent  demerits  as  a 
printing  process.  Certainly,  some  of  the  finest  prints  we 
have  ever  seen  were  by  that  method  of  printing. 


FRENGE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photoicxtbbs — Boivui*8  Niw  Maxual — ^Photo-Elsotbio 
Pxooaas — BhiLAmoixa  STKxaosooPBs^BoTAnoAL  Pbovo- 
oaAPHS — Tax  Yixxha  Exhibitiox  Ripoxt — Tna  Mabz- 

YIMl   fiXHIBITIOX  AT   PaXIS. 

The  great  advance  which  carbon  printing  has  made  of 
late  years  in  France,  leading  one  to  nope  that  its  employ- 
ment will  shortly  beloome  general  throughout  the  country, 
has  given  rise  to  the  want  of  an  apparatus  which,  till  now, 
has  been  bat  little  employed :  I  mean  the  photo-meter. 


For  this  reason,  there  is  just  now  a  quiet  race  for 
popularity  among  various  photographic  dealers,  and  oef  ore 
long  we  shall  have  before  the  public  several  instruments 
of  the  kind.  There  is  the  photo-meter  of  M.  Leon  Vidal, 
simplified  and  improved,  an  instrument  which  till  now  has 
existed  more  in  theory  tiian  in  practice ;  the  photo-meter 
of  M.  Liebert,  and  the  pocket  photo-meter  of  M.  Boivin, 
suited  either  for  carbon  printing,  or  for  the  working  of 
dry  collodion  plates.* 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  M.  Boivin,  I  must  mention  that 
that  gentleman  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  work  on  the  dry  collodion  process,  which 
was  first  published  in  1865.  The  author  has  now  added 
to  his  book  a  perfect  manual  upon  carbon  printing, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  various  processes  of 
photo-electric  engraving,  photo  lithography,  and  photo- 
collography.  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  the  latter 
portion  of  M.  Boivin's  MS.  a  few  extracts  which  will 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News.  To 
obtain  what  he  terms  a  photo-electric  engraving,  M. 
Boivin  takes  a  sheet  of  gelatined  or  albumenized  paper, 
and  covers  it  with  a  film  of  gum  arabic ;  he  pours  over  thia 
a  varmsh  of  bitumen  of  Judea  and  benzole  to  which  a 
little  ether  has  been  added.  Ue  exposes  the  sheet  thus- 
prepared  under  a  cliche  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour;  then  he  transfers  the  image  by 
pressure  to  a  metallic  plate  polished  or  grained,  moistened 
m  the  first  place  with  essence  of  turpentine.  He  removes 
the  paper  by  means  of  warm  water,  and  then  develops  by 
means  of  essence  of  turpentine  containing  a  few  drops  of 
benzole.  Finally  he  washes  lightly  with  a  solution  of  soda 
or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  then  a  second  time  with 
water,  and  allows  the  image  to  dry.  To  make  the  varnish 
more  adherent  to  the  bitumen  forming  the  image,  it  is 
exposed  to  diffused  light  for  a  few  hours.  The  picture  is 
then  engraved  either  by  means  of  acid  or  an  electric 
battery,  the  latter  being  preferable.  By  using  an  ordi- 
nary negative,  a  printing-block  in  relief  may  be  produced  ; 
with  a  positive,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  engraved 
plate  that  is  obtained  by  this  plan  of  operating. 
An  engraved  plate  may  also  be  secured  with  a  nega- 
tive, by  covering  with  a  battery  the  zinc  plate  support- 
ing the  image  with  a  film  of  copper,  employing  for 
the  purpose  an  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  or 
cyanide  of  copper.  The  bitumen  is  removed  by  means  of 
warm  benzole,  and  then  the  etching  is  done,  either  by  using 
acid,  or  a  battery,  in  this  last  process  the  thin  film  of 
copper  acts  as  a  reserve,  while  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  weak 
nitric  acid.  If  a  positive  cliche  is  employed  in  this  process, 
then  i|  typographic  or  relief  plate  is  produced.  The  bitu- 
men of  Judea  may  be  replaced  by  a  carbon  print  transferred 
to  a  grained  zinc  plate ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  gelatine  which 
acts  as  the  reserve  is  not  always  sufficiently  resistant,  and 
is  incapable  of  supporting  the  series  of  operations  through 
which  It  has  to  pass.  When  the  deposit  of  copper  has  h^aa. 
formed,  the  gelatine  is  removed  by  means  of  a  warm  solu- 
tiDU  of  cyanide  and  of  boiling  water.  The  image  is  then 
veiy  distinctly  visible,  appearing  damasced  in  copper  upon 
a  zinc  surface,  and  it  only  remains  to  etch  the  block  by 
means  of  acid.  M.  Boivin  indicates  still  one  other  way  of 
obtaining  an  analogous  result,  which  may  be  thus  described. 
By  means  of  a  battery,  a  plate  of  zinc  is  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  silver.  Upon  this  plate  is  poured  in  the 'dark 
room  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine ;  it  is  then  washed,  and 
a  tannin  or  pyrogallic  liquid  is  applied^  which  is  allowed 
to  d^.  The  plate  prepared  in  this  wa^  is  then  exposed  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  carried  into  the 
dark  room,  and  plunged  into  a  gold  electrotyping  bath, 
attaching  it  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  bath.  A  reiy 
curious  action  then  takes  place.  Ail  the  portions  of  iodidie 
of  silver  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  have 
become  conductors  of  electricity,  and  are  tiiierefore  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  silver,  while  the  other  portions  act  like 
non-conductors,  and  repel  any  metallic  deposit.  The  iodide 
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of  silver  is  then  remoTed  by  cyanide  of  potassinm,  and  the 
plate  is  sabmitted  to  the  etching  process;  the  acid,  of 
oonrse,  will  not  act  upon  the  gold.  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  M.  Fleury  Hermigis  presented  a  stereoscope  with 
combined  lenses,  which  has  the  effect  not  only  of  rendering 
the  pictares  in  relief,  bat  depicting  them  in  their  natural 
sixe.  The  optical  system  is  composed  of  two  sqaare 
achromatic  lenses  of  large  siz?,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  prints,  and  of  two  other  round  lenses,  placed  in  from 
of  the  former,  and  which  augment  the  enlarging  power  of 
these.  The  result  of  this  combination  is  such,  that  on 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  it  seems  as  if  it 
Is  nature  itself  one  is  looking  at.  The  stereoscope  itself  is 
mounted  upon  an  elegant  case,  with  a  drawer  to  take  the 
prints.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  lenses 
cannot  be  adapted  to  the  so-called  American  stereoscope, 
whioh  is  so  simple,  and  so  conrenient  to  use ;  there  exists 
between  the  print  and  the  two  first  lenses  but  a  space  of 
two  centimetres  about,  which  does  not  allow  sufficient  room 
for  the  rotary  movement  of  the  prints,  and  it  is  to  this 
proximity  to  the  image  and  the  square  lenses  that  the 
extraordinary  enlargement  is  due.  We  learn  that  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  is  disposed 
to  use  this  appantus,  which  will  much  facilitate  the  law  in 
furnishing  magistrates  and  officers  with  more  striking 
representations  of  subjects  than  they  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  come  to  a  decision. 

We  inspected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  some 
results  which  if  not  altogether  new,  were  nevertheless  very 
interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  They  were 
photographs  of  different  plants  reproduced  of  a  greenish 
tint  upon  a  black  ground.  The  plant  itself  had  been  placed 
upon  paper  prepared  with  silver  salts,  and  exposed  to  light, 
and  this  form^  the  cUch^.  When  an  ordinary  photo- 
ffraphic  impression  has  been  thus  secured,  the  design,  which 
has  been  traced  by  the  plant  itself,  is  coloured  by  means  of  a 
chemical  reaction;  in  this  way  a  very  exact  image  is 
•ecared,  which  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  the  herbalist  and 
botanist. 

The  reports  of  the  different  sections  composing  the 
international  jury  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  have  been 
published  at  last ;  that  of  M.  Davanne  is  now  in  our  hands, 
and  one  thing  strikes  us  very  forcibly  in  reading  it :  it  is 
the  energy  which  has  been  shown  among  photographers 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  very  conscientious  and 
oomplete  work  of  our  colleague  reads  like  a  thing  of  the 
pMt,  although  the  author  has  in  man  v  cases  actually  pre- 
dicted the  future.  What  he  foresaw  has  come  to  pass  and 
it  gone,  and  this  circumstance  we  call  attention  to,  feeling 
■ore  that  M.  Davanne  himself  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
njoioe  over  the  event. 

If  I  may  believe  the  rumours  that  reached  me  respecting 
the  Maritime  Exhibition  which  is  about  to  open  in  raris  at 
the  Palaii  <h  rindu$trie,  and  in  which  a  place  has  been 
teserved  for  photography,  the  collection  of  objects  exhi- 
bited is  not  so  extensive  as  was  anticipated.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  many  artists  in  the  first  rank  who  have 
promised  to  eontribnte,  and  numerous  pictures  have  been 
forwarded,  which  I  know  will  not  fail  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  vidton.  Ernsst  Laoan. 


THB  OORRECTION  OP  THB  CLOCK  ERROR  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BT  n.  wurtTAMLir. 
PaoToosaraT,  as  the  leaden  of  this  journal  know,  is  used 
t>i  make  a  rBgistration  of  various  meleorologioal  fioetuatioos ; 
bat,  sofar'a^  1  am  aware,  it  hss  not  been  used  as  a  means 
of  automatically  Moordtng  the  taformatioa  needed  to  oorrsot 
the  error  of  the  oiook.  An  iostramenl^  however,  having 
this  for  its  object  is  neither  difionlt  nor  expensive  to  oon- 
stniot,  and  in  aanv  looaltties  would  still  be  a  desideiatnm. 

Assuming  the  soUr  meridian  pamageto  be  the  pheaome- 


non  it  is  deiired  to  record,  it  is  simply  neoeesary  that  the  sun 
should  leave  some  distinctive  mark  at  the  moment  of  appa* 
rent  noon,  together  with  a  lecord  of  the  time  then  indlosted 
by  the  clock.  This  being  done,  a  few  figures  only  are  re* 
qairMl  to  ascertain  the  error  of  the  clock,  and  set  it  right. 
The  equation  of  time  for  the  day,  and  the  correction  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place,  are  added  or  subtracted,  as  the  esse 
may  be,  to  or  from  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  result  being  the 
mean  time  at  which  the  sun's  distinctive  mark  was  left.  By 
comparing  this  with  the  indicated  time  the  error  of  the 
dock  at  once  is  seen. 

Beflrarding  the  fint  part  of  the  operation — vis.,  the  leaviog 
an  impression  at  the  moment  of  apparent  noon — it  is  clear 
that  an  apparatus  must  lie  used  into  which  the  sun  will 
Mhine  only  at  the  time  required.  A  metallio  tube  mounted 
like  a  transit  instrument  oould  evidently  be  made  to  per- 
form this  office,  but  the  necessity  for  almost  daily  al titra- 
tions in  its  elevation  to  suitjthe  varying  declinations  of  the 
sun,  and  the  use  of  a  graduated  arc  to  make  them,  ant 
objections  to  its  nee.  Two  discs  of  card  or  metal,  in  the 
form  of  quadrants,  fixed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  having 
a  diaphragm  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  slit  connecting 
their '^cnrved  edges,  would  answer  no  less  efficiently  than  the 
tube,  and  without  the  necesBity  for  alteration. 

At  the  angle  of  the  di80s^.e.,  the  centre  from  which  their 
curved  bonnaaries  are  described,  and  between  the  two-— must 
be  placed  a  stop,  perforated  by  two  holes,  whose  line  of 
juncture  is  horisontal,  and  wbcae  distance  from  ea^h  other 
soch  that  the  sun's  rays  may  shine  through  them  atmul- 
taneoosly  for  only  a  brief  increment  of  time.  A  strip  of 
photogrsphio  paper  placed  behind  this  stop  would  then 
receive,  about  the  time  of  noon,  a  strong  impmsion 
through  one  hole  ;  a  little  later,  a  mooientaty  one  thfoagh 
both  ;  and  a  final  impression  through  the  ssoood  one  alone. 
Now,  if  this  strip  of  paper  be  allowed  to  move  with  measured 
speed  the  while,  lines  will  result  from  the  aetion  of  the 
sun  as  thus : — 


That^  portion  of  the  paper  where  a  single  line  is 
seen  indicating  that  at  the  moment  of  its  pseiago  nndei* 
neath  the  stop  the  time  of  noon  was  pssserl,  or  had  not  jot 
arrived,  whilst  the  centre  of  tUe  part  on  which  two  lines  mo 
found  shows  that  the  moment  of  its  passage  took  plasenpon 
the  stroke  of  noon. 

The  remainder  of  the  apparatus  will  be  obvioos  «l  a 
glance,  consisting  merely  of  a  cylinder  round  whieh  to  fold 
the  photogmphio  strip,  and  a  dock  attached  thecelo  to 
indicate,  according  to  itself  the  time  at  which  a  given  por* 
tion  of  the  strip  passed  by  a  given  point 

Such  an  instrument  I  am  now  eonstmeting*  Its 
quadrants  have  a  radius  of  a  foot ;  the  distance  of  their 
separation  is  an  inch;  the  width  ot  the  slit  the  tenth  part  of 
an  inch ;  the  inclination  of  the  diaphragm  thfitj  siiqegiesi 
above  the  horiaonUl  plane  i  and  the  separation  of  the  holes 
therein  one-fifth  part  of  an  inch.  The  diaphragm  wfll  ho 
eituated  immediately  above  the  external  snrlsoe  of  a  ojliader 
baring  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  and  connected  with  the 
minute  spindle  of  a  dock,  so  as  to  ravolve  therewith  oom« 
pletely  in  an  hour.  The  sensitised  paper  wrapped  round 
this  cylinder  will  be  protected  from  the  infinenoe  of  anj 
light  save  that  passing  through  the  pinholes  of  the  stop* 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  such  that  over  one  yard  of 
paper  will  pass  the  dii^hragm  in  an  hoar,  or  a  little  mora 
than  Btx*tentlis  of  an  inch  per  minnte,  so  thai  with  a 
reading  raliable  only  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  n  vory 
easy  raading^the  time  will  be  indiealed  to  within  ten 
•eoonds  of  the  Imtk  By  applying  another  and  ranei 
smaller  oylinder  to  the  ipindJe  of  the  orawn  wheel,  Iha 
indioalioa  may  bo  noday  ohtninod  to  within  OM 
of  the  pendnlnm. 


JuNit  18,  1876.  J 
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NOTE     ON     THB     PRpDUOTION    OF     8ULPH0- 1  t^o^F^-,  ^J-'J^  -  ^wth*^^^^^^^ 

is  the  most  perfect  fixing  agent  for  photographs— hypo- 
salphite  of  soda,  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammoniam.  Having 
the  conviction  that  the   immediate  future  of  photography 


CYANIDES. 

BT  JOHH  8f  ILLBR,  V.O.8.* 

Tas  use  of  snlphooyanide  of  ammonium  as  a  fixin,;;  agent 
in  photography,  proposed  in  the  year  1863  by  M.  Moynier, 
of  Marseilles,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  received 
with  so  mach  favour  as  to  induce  manufacturers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  economical  productioil  of  this  salt.  It  may 
still  bd  regarded  as  a  laboratory  preparation  ;  and  the  com- 
paratively high  price  is  no  bar  to  its  employment  in  the  gold- 
toning  bath,  for  which  purpose  alone  it  seems  now  to  be  re- 
served. Very  r-ioently  M.  Jacquemin  has  communicated  to 
the  French  Academyf  a  process,  or  chemical  reaction,  by 
which  two  fixing  agents  now  employed  in  photography  may 
be  ' 
to  ^ 

manner,  as  to  take  advantage 

detecting  the  potassium  cyanide  in  the  presence  of  non- 
poisonoas  double  cyanides.  By  boiling  together  sodium 
hyposulphite  (Na^SsOs)  and  potassium  cyanide  (EGN)'the 
S^  divides  itself  equally  between  the  two  salts,  forming 
sttlphooyanidu  of  potassium  and  sulphite  of  sodium.  The 
chemical  reaction  is  manifestly  as  follows:-^ 
KON + NA^aOs==KCNS + NagSO, . 

To  pat  (his  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment,  I  boiled  4  oz. 
of  the  hyposulphite  with  about  I  oz.  of  Liebig's  cyanide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  odour  of 
prussic  acid  soon  disappeared,  and  after  five  minutes'  boil- 
ing the  change  was  completed,  the  soljition  now  giving  the 
chaiaoteristio  blood-red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride.  It 
was  decidedly  alkaline,  and  fixed  both  paper  prints  and 
ooUodioa  negatives  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ^Itbough  much 
s&ower  IB  action  than  the  original  cyanide. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  mnoh  dt£Perenoe  in  the 
behavioar  of  the  potassiam  and  ammonium  sulphocyanides 
when  employed  as  fixing  agents;  bat  if  the  latter  be 
preferred,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  vast  quantities  of 
this  salt  i^re  being  thrown  away  in  the  waste  liquors  from 
gas  works,  and  that,  after  recovering  the  ammonia,  no  use  is 
made  of  the  sulphocyanide  still  left  in  solution.  Thiscoald 
be  precipitated  with  mixed  iron  and  copper  salts,  and  the 
white  cuprous  sulphocyanide  economised  for  the  production 
pf  the  corresponding  alkaline  salts.  Already  I  nave  tried 
this  process  on  the  small  scale,  and  it  i^ppears  to  answer 
perfectly. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  8ULPH00YANIDB  OF 
AUAiONIUM  AS  A  FIXING  AGENT. 

Im  order  to  be  explicit  in  communicating  a  few  remarks 
niK>a  the  above  subject,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  same  into  &we  headings,  as  follows : — ^First,  to 
oonsider  the  matter  historically ;  secondly,  chemically  ; 
thirdly,  theoretically ;  fourthly,  practically ;  and  fifthly, 
•Qonomieiilly. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammoniam,  as  a  fixing  agent,  both  for 
prints  and  neeatives,  was  first  made  known  to  the  photographic 
world  by  M.Iieyaier,of  Marseilles,  who  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Society,  and  suoceeded  in  getting  an  experimental  com- 
mitter appointed  to  report  upon  the  sabjeot,  as  far  back  as 
the  9th  January,  1863.  This  report  was  given  about  three 
months  later;  and  on  the  22ad  of  the  same  month  a  Tery 
interesting  ai^d  praoticfil  p^per  was  read  before  the  late 
North  London  Pbotographio  Association  by  Mr.  O.  Wharton 
Simpson.  During  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  little 
has  been  si^d  upon  ^he  subject;  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
|iot  qoliapse  nntil  it  ti^^  been  much  more  fully  investigated 
thac^  h%^  yet  ^een  the  case,  I  have  ihonght  it  ad  visible  to 
bring  it  prominently  and  forcibly  before  the  Sluaifty,  in 
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lies  more  in  the  perfecting  of  the  silver  process  than  m  the 
adoption  of  carbon  printing  (I  mean  for  sm^U  work  and 
small  commissions),  I  feel  it  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  we  can  find  an  agent  that  shall  more  thoroaghly 
dissolve  out  the  silver  left  in  the  prints  after  toning  than 
is  the  case  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  photographers  generally  have  stuck  to  the  use  of  hypo- 
sulphite ofsoaa  chiefly  on  economical  grounds;  but  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  substance,  by  a  very  general  con- 
sumption, can  be  produced  at  a  price  that  will  favourably 
comnete  wiCh  hvDOSulphite  of  soda,  this  consideration  will 

although  I  must  add  that  I  think 
ays  be  held  as  of  very  secondary 

importance.  ^  i.      • 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  this  substance  chemi- 
cally. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  disputes  arise  in 
our  photographic  journals  through  very  difiPerent  results 
being  obtained  by  the  same  formula ;  whereas  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is-  simply  in  the  fact  that  one  person  is 
using  everything  of  the  purest  kind,  wherea^  the  other 
party  has  a  very  inferior  article ;  and  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  H.  Cooper,  only  last  December,  that  a  certain 
process  of  obtaining  good  albumen  transparencies  for 
eo4argement  was  an  entire  failure  in  the  hands  of  many 
who  had  purchased  a  certain  process,  simply  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  purest  albumen  in  country 

towns. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  above  remark  than 
by  the  three  samples  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  I  have 
laid  upon  the  table,  obtained  from  two  different  manufacturers. 
One  I  have  marked  as  an  impure  sample,  another  is  shown  as 
the  crude  sample,  and  the  third  a»  the  pure  article.  ^  Now  the 
first  of  these  has  such  an  excess  of  sulphur  left  in  it  that  it 
makes  it  impolitic  to  usi*  it  at  all  as  a  fixing  agent  for  prints. 
I  foun  I  it  answer  for  negatives  instead  of  cyanide  of  potassiam ; 
but  considerable  washing  and  asecond  application  are  required; 
not  so  the  other  two  samples.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
is  composed  of  sulphur,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
and  is  obtained  by  neutralising  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
with  ammonia  and  evaporating  gently  to  dryness,  or 
digesting  hydrocyanic  acid  with  sulphide  of  ammoniam,  and 
boiling  off  any  excess.  There  are  varioas  other  ways,  but 
this  is  how  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

1  shall  next  touch  npon  it  theoretically.  That  snlpho- 
oyanide  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  immersion  of  the  toned 
prints  is  the  primary  action,  and  that  a  doable  salt  is  after- 
wards formed  through  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammoniam  is  the  secondary  action,  and  that  a  certain  small 
amount  of  snlphooyanide  of  silver  (which  is  insolnble  in 
water)  may  ultimately  remain  in  the  prints  is  the  ^na 
fesnlt. 

This  leads  me  to  my  foarth  heading,  namely,  the  con- 
sideration of  it  in  its  practical  bearings ;  and  the  following 
qaestion  naturally  arises,  that  supposing,  for  sake  of  acga- 
ment,  a  small  trace  of  undissolved  silver  be  left  in  the  prints, 
which  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  :  to  have  a  small  portion  of 
sulphide  of  silver  left  in  the  prints,  or  a  small  amount  of 
sulphocyanide  of  silver?  Although  this  may  be  a  some- 
what difficult  question  to  settle  off-hand,  yet  I  ask  whether 
some  of  our  experimental  chemists  cannot  decide  the  matter 
fvr  us  definitely,  and  even  find  a  substance  thai  shall  be 
capable  of  entirely  dissolving  oat  this  objectionable  pro- 
duct, and  yet  leave  the  print  in  possession  of  all  its  beantifnl 
qualities  as  regards  tone  and  brillianiy  ? 

However,  it  is  open  to  dispate  whether  there  is  really  the 
s)ightast  trace  of  salphocyAnide  of  silver  left  in  the  print 
wi&en  the  operation  of  fixing  has^  been  oarefally  and 
properly  ooi^aaoted;  ftnd  on  this  pomt  I  ahali  qnote  vather 
fully  from  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard's  rsseaiohei,  who 
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were  two  of  four  geDildmen  appointed  as  an  ezperimental 
committee  to  test  the  properties  of  salphocyaoide  of 
ammonium  as  a  fixing  agent,  and  who,  trying  its  action 
upon  albnminate  of  silver,  found  that  it  was  mach  more 
energetic  as  a  fixing  agent  than  hypoenlphite  of  soda.  *'  If 
a  certain  quantity  ot  albumen  bo  precipitated  directly  by 
nitrate  of  stWer,  and,  after  the  precipitate  is  washed  and 
treated  two  or  three  success! to  times  by  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  the  residue  carefully  washed,  we  recognise  that 
this  residue,  dried  and  calcined,  leaves  only  very  minnte 
c^uantities  of  siives  in  the  ashes ;  whilst  in  operating  in  a 
similar  manner  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  the  ashes  contain 
relatively  considtrable  quantities  of  silver.  The  sulpho- 
cyanide of  ammonium  appears,  therefore,  to  present  a  real 
superiority  over  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  respect  to  the 
absolute  fixing  of  the  whites  of  the  prints." 

Again,  in  another  article,  M.  Meynier  states  thus: — 
*'  SuTphocQraoids  of  ammonium  dissolves  the  silver  com- 
pounds employed  in  photography  very  readily;  and  its 
moi»t  remarkable  property  with  respect  to  the  permanency 
of  the  pictures  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
sulphur  among  its  elements,  it  does  not  precipitate  th%t 
element  under  the  action  of  acids,  which  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  fading  of  prints  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  To  verify  this  property,  a  saturatecl  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  placed  in  one  test  glass,  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  in  another. 
A  drop  of  acid  added  to  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  caused  an  abuncUtnl  white  precipitate  of  sulphur.  The 
solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  similarly  treated, 
on  the  contrary,  remained  Umpid.  This  limpidity  was  not 
changed  under  the  action  of  a  very  strong  proportion  of 
acid.  The  liquid  only  became  feebly  coloured  yellow-red. 
From  this  fact  it  tevidently  results  that  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  does  not  precipitate  sulphur  under  the  influence 
of  acids;  and,  admitting  that  some  sulphur  must  be 
liberated,  soluble  compounds  only  are  formed,  which  will  be 
removed  by  washing,  and  leave  no  sulphur  in  the  substance 
of  the  paper.** 

Again,  in  a  very  comprehensive  article  upon  the  same 
subject,  published  first  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic society,  and  afterwards  in  the  Photographio  Kiws 
of  lifay  1st,  18G3,  we  find  the  following  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Davanne  and  Qirard,  beginning  witti  the  question,  '*  Can 
salphocyaiiid^  of  ammonium  dissolve  all  tue  silver  com- 
pounds? We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive. '*  For  a  lonff  time  it  has  been  known  that  the  alkaline 
sulpbocnrantdes  dissolve  the  salts  of  silver.  This  fact  is 
recorded  in  all  treatises  on  chemistry ;  but  experiment  has 
shown  OS  that  its  solvent  faculty  is  more  absolute  than  that 
of  hyposulphite.  The  action  of  this  salt  upon  nitrate  and 
ohlonde  m  silver  is  more  decided,  as  every  one  may  ascer- 
tain for  himself.  Take  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
poor  into  it  some  drops  of  the  alkaline  sulphocyanide,  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  will  appear ; 
upon  adding  an  excess  A  the  reagent,  the  precipitate  will 
quickly  disippear.  Chloride  of  silver,  shaken  into  a  solu- 
tion of  aolpno-cyanide,  is  dissolved  in  the  same  manner. 
The   oleamesa   of  these   two   reactions   admits    of 


our 


passing  them  over  aniokly ;  we  therefore  devoted  all  oar 
attention  to  the  sotatioa  of  allraminate  of  ailver.  We 
noogniaed  that  the  solntioii  was  complete,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  snlphooyanide  was,  from  this  point  of  yiew, 
•van  more  enaigetio  than  that  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  precipitated  some  albomea  by 
nitiate  of  ailver ;  then,  after  well  washing  the  precipitate 
with  distilled  water,  we  treated  seyeral  times  one  portion 
with  snlphooyanide  of  ammonium,  the  other  with  bypo- 
•nlphite.  Again  well  washed,  the  practDitatea  were  well 
calcined.  Tw  which  had  been  treated  with  snlphooranida 
fnmiabed  traeei  of  silver  only;  whilst  that  treated  with 
hypoenlphite  fomished  a  eondierable  quantity.  On  the 
otner  hand,  we  fixed*  by  meant  of  these  two  AMnta,  sooe 
•llMUDMiiaed  pi^wr,  wkkh  wa  nfterwarda  bonisa ;  and  in 


this  case  we  recognised  adifferanoe  of  the  same  kind  qnite 
favourable  to  the  employment  of  snlphooyanide,  but  which 
was  less  marked  then  in  the  first  case.  Thus  snlphooyanido 
attacks  albuminate  of  silver  more  energetically  than  hypo- 
sulphite, and  consequently  presents  a  decided  saperiority 
over  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  absolute  fixing  of  the 
whites  of  the  prints.*' 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  in  conjunction  with  chloride 
of  gold,  makes  an  excellent  toning  bath,  the  best  propor- 
tions being  6  grains  of  the  former  to  eack  grain  of  gold. 
The  fixing  bath  should  be  used  very  strong,  say  one  part  of 
sulphocyanide  to  two  parts  of  water;  and  whilst  the  first 
shonld  be  thrown  away  after  the  prints  have  remained  in  five 
minutes,  the  second  bath  of  the  same  strength  may  be  pre- 
served, in  order  to  be  used  as  the  first  bath  tor  the  next  batch 
of  prints.  Five  minuter  in  each  bal  h  will  be  found  sufficient, 
provided  that  the  prints  are  well  washed  between  the  two 
fixings.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  more  economical  to  use  a 
solution  of  this  strength,  and  it  will  not  be  foand  to 
reduce  the  prints  more  than  the  ordinary  hyposulphite 
bath. 

For  fixing  negatives,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  to  be 
strongly  advocated,  in  preference  to  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Make  a  saturated  solution,  and  keep  it  corked.  It  will  be 
found  as  energetic  as  cyanide  (no  offensive  smell) ;  and  most 
authorities  declare  it  to  be  innocuous,  though  upon  this 
point  I  cannot  speak  positively,  and  do  not  care  to  try  the 
experiment  just  yet. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  upon  economical  grounds,  as  compared 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Aithongh,  as  I  haye  stated  be- 
fore, I  consider  this  a  secondary  mstter,  yet  we  can  liye  im 
hopes,  if  not  tqxm  hopes.  Uyposniphite  of  soda  was  ones  a 
guinea  a  pound,  and  is  now  less  than  a  guinea  perowt ;  bnt 
this  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  few  tons  used  by  photo- 
graphen,  but  by  the  many  tons  used  by  calioo-bleacneia  and 
paper  and  oardboard  mannfaotures. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  can  be  prodooed  from  gas 
refuse  in  large  quantities — ^in  fact,  gas  liquor  is  at  present 
thrown  away  as  a  useless  article ;  but  if  some  enterprising 
firm  will  only  take  the  matter  up  and  make  a  few  tons,  them 
is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  entirely  replace  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Sulphocyanide  was  sold  in  Paris  twelve  years  ago  at  about 
Is.  l^.  per  pound ;  and  although  one  sample  upon  the 
table  cost  Ss.  per  pound,  and  the  pure  eample  4s.  per  pound, 
yet  I  consider  the  latter  the  cheaper  of  the  two  on  acoonnt 
of  its  purity.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoold  not  be 
greatly  reduced  in  price,  if  photographen  will  only  wake 
up  and  use  it  generally.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
John  Williams  that  a  patent  has  recently  been  taken  ont 
for  making  Prussian  blue  from  this  material ;  and  if  a  really 
good  blue  is  attainable,  which  appeara  yery  probable,  there 
u  little  doubt  bnt  that  sulphocyanide  of  ammoniiun  will 
come  down  in  price  to  about  4d.  per  pound,  instead  of  4s. 
per  pound. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  opinion  of  phol(^gimph«a 
generally  whether  snlphooyanide  of  asunoninm  is  not  a 
more  perfeot  fixing  agent  for  prints  than  hypoaalphtte  of 
soda  when  properly  need;  and  whetber  there  is  any 
necessity  whateyer  for  the  continued  use  of  that  objection- 
able, poisonous,  aad  even  ooatly  ohemioal,  cyanide  of  poCaa* 
siom,  for  the  fixing  of  negatives. 

Why  not  bani^  it  from  onr  midst?  Onlf  ti^  solpbo- 
cyaniiM  of  ammoninm,  and  I  fed  oonfidont  tbia  will  be  the 
result.  Then  shall  we  have  no  mora  beart-randin^  stories  of 
aooidental  or  non-accidental  death  by  poisoning  with  oyanida 
of  potaminm;  the  manipulatory  part  of  tba  art  will  be  made 
less  nnwholeaome ;  and  all  these  advantaM  will  be  realiasJ 
without  a  single  ditadyantage  to  oonntamlanoe  Um  noog* 
niaedgidB. 
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ON  AMMONIO-SILVBR  CARBONATE. 

BT  8IROIV8  KBEN.* 

Bt  aifdiDg,  to  a  oonoentrated  Bolution  of  silver  carbonate 
(Ag]GO|)  in  ammoniA,  etbjl-aloohol  (CsHfO),  a  peonliar 
grey  precipitate  ia  reoeiTed,  oontaining  the  elements  of 
ammonia.  In  order  to  stndy  the  reactions  and  the  nature  of 
ibis  compound,  some  experiments  were  made,  the  results  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 

The  silver  carbonate  was  prepared  by  mixing  concentrated 
aqueous  solutions  of  hydrio  soaium  carbonate  (HNaCOj)  and 
silver  nitrate.    The  yellowish  precipitate  of  silver  carbonate 
obtained  was  well  washed  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid: 
the  dried  salt  was  dissolved  in  ammonia,  0*930  sp.  gr.,  and 
from  this  solution  the  ammonio^silver  carbonate  compound 
was  thrown  down  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  result- 
ing grey  precipitate  was  washed  and  dried.    The  ammonio- 
silver  carbonate  thus  obtained  gave  the  following  reactions : — 
(1).  The  compound  in  the  state  of  perfect  dryness  takes  a 
more  intense  dark  colour;  some  drops  of  ammonia  im- 
mediately turn  the  substance  black,  and  readily  dissolve  it. 
(2).  Grently  heated  to  80^«  it  commences  to  yield  ammonia 
gas,  which  disappears  at  100^.    This  was  proved  by  placin  g 
on  the  top  of  the  crucible  red  litmus  paper,  which  turned 
blue.     Some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  gave,  with  the 
evolved  gas,  white  fumes,  proving  the  gas  to  be  ammonia. 

(3).  Two  gprms.  of  the  substance,  heated  on  a  sand-bath 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  at  the  following  temperatures,  under- 
goes the  following  changes : — 

100^ The  substance  blackens. 

160**  to  170°        ...   Conversion  into  a  uniform  black  mass. 

240'' The  substance  partly  whitens  from  the 

decomposition  into  metallic  silver. 
305^ Conversion  into  metallic  silver. 

(4).  A  solution  of  ammonio-silver  carbonate  in  ammonia, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  gives  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
irregular  form.  The  crystals  dissolved  in  ammonia  turn 
black,  and  the  undissolved  part  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder. 

(5).  The  ammonio-silver  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  resulting  from  the  experiment  No.  4,  was  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  There  was  a  strong  reaction,  evolution 
of  gas,  and  production  of  silver  chloride  (AgCi  and  of  a 
small  quantity  of  neutral  ammonia  carbonate  [(NH4)sCOs], 
by  the  following  reaction : — 

Ag^,.4NHsX2Ha=2Agax(NH4),CO|X2NH,. 
The  presenoe  of  the  ammoniaoal  salt  was  proved  by  testing 
the  salt  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydro- 
oxide  (HNaO) ;  ammonia  gas  was  received  from  the  decom- 
poaition  of  the  salt : — 

(NH4),CO,X2HNaO=Na,COsX2NHgX2HaO. 

(6).  The  ammonio-silver  carbonate  may  be  considered  as 
a  direct  compound  of  silver  carbonate  and  ammonia,  having 
the  formula  AgsC09.4NH3.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  this 
substance  is  a  stable  compound,  which  may  be  preserved  for 
a  long  time  without  alteration ;  but,  as  it  is  seen  from  the 
experiments,  it  is  readily  deoomposed  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  acids,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia  gas. 


surprise,  that  it  worked  as  well  as  ever.  The  paragraph  is 
concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  try  a  little  iron  solution 
to  a  disordered  bath.  Now,  though  it  seems  a  strange 
theory,  I  think  a  great  deal  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  fact,  which  might  be  improved  upon,  if  followed 
up  by  some  of  our  indefatigable  experimentalists. 

Trusting  we  may  hear  further  from  homooopathic  praoti« 
tioners  of  our  fraternity,  I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

ThOS.   PaOTBEROX. 


TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
Sir, — ^There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  telegram  from 
the  American  transit  of  Venus  party  here  alluded  to  in 
your  paper  of  18ch  December,  as  the  number  of  good 
pictures  was  113,  aboot  170  having  been  taken  altogether. 
This  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  was  assisting  in  the  photo- 
graphic house.  The  sky  was  obscnred  for  weeks  prior  to  the 
transit,  and  was  only  clear  on  that  day  for  a  short  time, 
none  of  the  contacts  being  sufficiently  clear  to  make  any 
reliable  observation  with  the  eye,  and.  of  course,  impossible 
to  be  registered  by  photography.  From  practice  before- 
hand we  found  we  could  take  twenty-five  views  of  that 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb  on  which  the  planet  would  appear 
(one  inch  square)  in  thirty-nine  seconds.  The  diameter  of 
the  sun's  image  was  about  four  inches.  This  rapidity  was 
attained  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  designed  by  Professor 
Harkness  for  use  at  the  time  the  contacts  were  taking 
place. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully. 

C.  MoMahon,  Major,  Royal  Artillery. 


^otttxgaviitmu. 
doctoring"  baths. 

So,— Has  any  one  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  doctoring 
refractory  hatha  on  homoeopathic  principles? 

The  question  was  suggested  upon  reading  Mr.  Tumbuirs 
amusing  and  instmotive  article  in  the  Nxws  of  last  week, 
in  one  part  of  which  he  relates  the  incident  of  the  woman 
who  upset  his  bath,  developer,  &c.,  in  a  coal  house,  and, 
gathering  the  different  solutions  in  the  bath  holder,  con- 
soled him  with  the  remark :  *'  I  don't  think  yon  have  lost 
any,  as  it  was  spilt  on  the  table,  and  I  gathered  it  all  into 
the  diah  with  my  hand  again !  '*  Mr.  T.  farther  states  that 
he  filtered  it,  and,  upon  trying  a  plate,  found,  much  to  his 


firnttcMnos  at  S^ttdttia. 

South  Londok  Photoobaphio  SoorsTV. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting,  being  the  concludlne  meeting  for 
the  present  session  of  this  Society,  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  York  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  lead  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  WiLUAx  Brooks  read  a  paper  entitled  **  A  Novel  System 
of  Masking,  and  the  Production  of  Brilliant  Prints  from  Weak 
NMntives*'  (see  page  292). 

The  Chaxbmak,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  the 
process  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  value.  The  hard  lines  of  junction 
in  combination  pictures  were  often  very  objectionable;  but  by 
adopting  the  method  recommended  in  the  paper  to  which  they 
had  just  listened,  the^  woold  be  done  away  wiih.  He  coold  see 
several  ways  by  which  the  suggestions  could  be  utilized;  he 
might  give,  as  an  instance,  the  hghtening  up  of  dark  foregrounds. 

S[r.  WnjUfTsoN  thought  that  the  matter  had  been  presented 
with  such  completeness  as  to  leave  no  room  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  he  had  found  the  process  was  useful  in 
the  case  of  very  thin  negatives,  as  well  as  for  imparting  artistic 
effect  to  such  subjects  as  drapeir.  Mr.  Brooks  then  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  method  of  removing  anv  portion  of 
a  picture  by  means  of  an  application  of  cyanide  ot  potassium, 
handing  the  pictures  thus  operated  on  around  the  meeting  for 
examination. 

Mr.  Atrxs  asked  if  there  was  not  a  difficulty  in  effecting  the 
coinplete  removal  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  mask. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  this  could  be  easily  done  by  washing  well 
with  a  brush.  There  was  no  danger  of  the  cyanide  acting  upon 
portions  upon  which  it  had  not  been  applied. 

Mr.  Wbror  considered  that  in  this  process  Mr.  Brooks  had 
allied  the  art  of  photography  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  (Mr. 
Werge)  recommended  the  application  of  plmnbago  by  a  stump  to 
the  back  of  the  negative,  as  it  was  more  under  control.  'Juxey 
could  distribute  or  blend  it  away  as  they  liked.  The  subject  was 
then  dropped. 

Mr.  Wbrgb  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  Uranium  and  its  Uses  " 
(see  paffe  291). 

The  Chaibiujt  had  never  tried  uranium  except  as  an  intensifier 
with  ferrid-eyanide  of  potassium,  when  he  found  its  use  not  to  be 
commended. 

Mr.  Brooks  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Werge  had  said  respecting  the 
alleged  aeoelerafcing  influence  of  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
to  the  negative  baUi ;  the  only  effect  produced  was  to  render  it 
slower. 
'    After  some  remarks  by  Mr,  Tulley,  Mr.  Kennett,  and  others. 
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Sir.  Wabnxbki  laid  that  if  red  nraniam  prints  were  flowed 
over  with  ealpharie  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  thej  woald 
▼anish ;  bnt,  on  being  treated  with  Bolution  of  citrate  of  aniline, 
they  would  re-appear  of  a  black  coloor.  A  print  of  a  greemsh- 
Uaek  colour  woaJd  be  turned  into  one  of  a  purple  colour  by 
solutions  of  the  Hlkaliee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  Mr.  Werge. 

Herr  Lboh  Waknbbkb  then  described  an  important  mode  of 
working  with  bromide  and .  other  emulsions  on  flexible  supports, 
and  an  apparatus  for  working  such  films ;  and  ^ave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process.  This  communication  was  delivered 
extempore ;  but  a  request  having  been  made  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  pablished  in  ext^ntoy  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  assume  this  latter  form,  when  it  will  appear  in  our 
pages  next  week.  The  communication  was  very  interesting,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Wamerke. 

The  Sborbtart  announced  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
would  be  held  on  October  14th.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

BmNBOBOR  Phjtooraphio  Socirtt. 
Tm  third  ont-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  10th  inst,  at  St  Monanee,  in  Fife.  The  members  left  the 
Wavertey  dtation  at  d'OO,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  about 
9  o'elock.  Breakfast,  of  course,  first  claimed  their  attention,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  proceeded  to  McFdrlane's  Hotel,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  unprombing  appearance  of  the  exterior,  they 
were  sumptuously  entertained. 

St  Monanee  is  a  quaint,  dean-looking  fishing  village,  with  a 
popi^ion  considerably  above  the  average  of  such  places  in 
appaarance  and  industry ;  and  affords  much  picturesque  work  for 
the  camera,  ra  the  shape  of  fine  combinations  of  rocks  and  water, 
while  the  harbour,  with  its  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  affords  scope  for 
many  excellent  pictures.  It  possesses  also  a  tolerably  fine  ruined 
castle  and  round  tower,  whieh  ma^  be  combined  with  much 
pictorial  advantage  from  several  pomts  of  view.  The  glory  of 
St  Monanoe,  however,  is  its  ancient  dinrch,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  and  in  a  fairiy  good  state  of  preservation,  and  as  the  sea 
at  hifi^h  water  almost  washes  its  base,  it  is  a  never  ending  source  of 
admiration  to  visitors,  and  is  alwajrs  eagerly  seined  on  by  sJl 
artists,  whether  they  rely  on  the  brush  or  Sie  camera. 

The  cameras  of  the  p^y  were,  very  naturally,  first  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  church,  and  then  each  betook  hims^  to  the 
kind  of  subject  most  congenial  to  his  taste,  or  bes(  suited  tp  the 
sute  of  plate  which  he  was  working,  and  so  the  day  was  pleasantly 
spent  until  dinner  time. 

The  weather,  which  looked  gloomy  and  dull  in  the  morning, 
fortanately  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of 
fine  sunshine,  tempered  with  masses  of  white  clouds  during  the 
whole  day.  The  wind,  however,  was  rather  high,  but  as  there 
were  no  trees,  the  only  danger  was  in  the  possibility  of  tibe 
cameras  being  shaken,  and,  judging  from  the  results,  that«  by  the 
aid  of  pretty  heavy  stones,  &c.,  seems  to  have  been  geaerally 
prevented. 

At  three  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  whieh  was  served  np 
by  Mr.  McFarlane  in  capital  style,  and  very  thoroughly  tnjoyed. 
After  dinner  the  members  constituted  themselvas  into  an  ordinavy 
meeting  of  the  Society,  with  the  President  in  the  chair ;  but  the 
business  transacted  was  simpli^pf  a  routine  character.  On  com- 
paring notes,  it  was  found  th^t,  in  all,  forty  plates  had  been 
exposed,  including  Davies*  beer  and  albumen ;  Captain  Abney*s 
modification  thereof ;  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  plain  beer ; 
and  we  nndoistand  that  fairly  good  results  have  been  got  by  all. 

The  homeward  journey  was  commenced  at  4*30,  and  the  party 
mrived  in  Sdinburgh  at  3  o'clock,  very  much  pleased  witK  the 
excursion,  and  very  hopeful  of  satisfactory  negatives. 

We  understand  that  the  annual  holiday,  which  has  apparently 
beeome  one  of  the  Edinburgh  institutions,  is  to  take  place  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  and  that  the  excursion  will  be^  as  usual,  by  bai^ge, 
to  Almond  ML 

SsOt  is  \\t  9t»M0. 

A  BrFPSE  FOB  Fl4T  DATns.^A  corraepondevt  of  oar 
Philadelphia  contompormry  gives  the  following :— >*'  (M  two 
pieoea  or  hoavv  silver  wire  (or  atijol  wire  tipped  at  the  ondt 
with  ailver)  about  two  fuot  long,  bend  in  the  shape  of  a  U  or 

/n  long  borsa-shoei,  tnmiog  np  the  ends  abont  one-fonrth 
of  an  inoh  ;  next  drill  two  holes  in  each  piaoe  on  oppo- 
site aidet  about  threo  or  fonr  inohea  from  tiM  top  of 
mn%  (wirsa  boing  flattonod,  if  neceasaiy).    Blip  one  oi  Itie 


wires  inside  of  the  curve  of  the  other,  so  that  the  four  holes 
will  oorrtupond,  and  run  a  small  wire  through,  and  bend  both 
ends  to  prevent  its  slipping  out.  Your  dipper  is  now  complete, 
and  haa  the  appe.irance  of  the  following  ft«nire.  Collodiontte 
your  plate,  and  plaee  it  in  the  dipper  faoe  down, 
and  graap  both  cnrvea  in  one  hand,  and  yon 
will  find  that  the  plato  ia  firmly  held  witboot 
eflfort,  and  may  be  immersed  vertically  or 
diagonally  aa  preferred,  the  ends  of  the  dipp«9ff 
forming  rests  for  the  pUte  while  in  the  oish. 
When  coated,  it  can  be  raided,  drained,  and 
placed  in  the  holder  without  the  least  trouble." 

Prod(7ction  op  Ozomb.— Oaone  may  bo  easily  and  abund- 
antly generated  In  any  apartment  by  means  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potnah  and  oxalie  acid.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  these  salts,  placed  in  an  open  porcelain  dish, 
is  all  that  is  neceasary,  the  water  being  renewed  oocaaionally 
as  it  evaporates.  Metallie  veaaala  should  not  bo  aaed.— 
SeUntiJic  American. 

Blbaoeivo  Bonbb  and  Ivobt  with  Oil  op  Tuktevtivm.^ 
Bones  exposed  three  or  four  dav  s  to  sunlight  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine are  bleached  perfectly.  They  should  rest  on  little  blacks 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  acid  prodocta  which  aettle  on  the 
bottom.— .Sm^/UA  Mechanic, 


%9  €ant»ji9nbmti. 


S.'  p.  Q.  R. — Matt  silver  sttins,  such  as  you  describe,  may  bo 
induced  by  various  c&usen,  but  the  primary  and  rao^t  frequent 
cause  18  the  use  of  a  homy,  repellent  ooUodion,  upon  the  snriaoe 
of  which  the  free  silver  solutian  is  apt  to  stand  in  pools  and 
rivulets,  rather  than  to  flow  in  an  even  sheet.  The  silver  eolu- 
tion  rapidly  concentrates  and  dries,  espeoiolfy  in  warm  weather, 
and  so  csuses  stams  by  the  reduction  of  silver  into  the  metallic 
state.  Oae  T ery  nimple  and  sweeping  remedy  is  the  uae  of  another 
sample  of  collodion  which  is  free  from  the  tendency  in  qneslioa. 
The  samo  sample  of  collodion  when  older  will  get  nd  of  this  teo« 
denoy.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  water  to  each  ounce 
will  often  elfeot  a  ours.  Immerse  the  plate  as  soon  aftet  coating 
as  possible.  Allow  as  little  time  as  pos^le  to  elapse  between  re- 
moving the  plate  from  the  bath  and  developing.  Be  very  oarefnl 
to  keep  the  mner  frames  of  the  dark  slide  dean.  Place  a  freeh 
piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  at  the  comers  of  the  dtfk  slide  with 
evetj  plate.  Place  a  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper  at  the  bock 
of  the  plate.  It  is  probable  that  by  attention  to  these  hints  yo« 
will  get  rid  of  your  trouble. 

Oirx  IN  THB  Tkadb.— The  stops  should  be  oeatral  to  the  lens. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  aperture  is  not  quite  ia  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  brass  that  it  u  not  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  lens.  See  to  that.  *i.  The  scratches  would  have  been  better 
absrat,  because  by  dulling  the  surface  at  the  point  ia  question 
they  obstruct  a  small  amount  of  light ;  but  the  amount  is  prsbaMy 
so  iufiniteMmal  that  you  will  not  perceive  any  dlgerenoe  m  work- 
ing. 3.  About  opposite  the  breast  of  the  mxlsl  is  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  lens  la  taking  standing  figures.  The  sltdiar  front  is 
of  great  value,  but  a  swing-back  is  not  of  much  use  with  small 
pitttures.  f 

A.  C.  Suoo.— We  should  think  Mr.  Motley  prbbaMy  meet  likely 
to  apply  t  > :  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  makes  aspsslslny 
in  dealing  in  second-hand  lanterns. 

R.  P. — We  do  not  quite  see  where  your  difflculty  is  in  getting  aa 
even  oating,  UQle<)S  you  use  the  solution  tio  thick  or  too  Oi^ld.  It 
ouji^ht  to  be  easy  enough  to  spread.  Herr  Wamerite^s  paper  may 
sff'ord  you  some  hints.    See  leader. 

W.  O.  A.--The  Tollodion  yon  desoribe  is  probably  useless.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  efllcient  method  of  reviving  the  sensitiveness  of 
**  old  brown  oollodion  giving  an  insensitive,  rotten  film.'*  Ton 
may  find  it  useful  in  some  eases  to  add  to  a  new  tough  sample 
inclined  to  fopf  from  want  of  ripeness.  Snoh  a  oollodion  as  yoors 
will  aid  in  npenins^  a  new  sample.  It  is,  as  yon  aunest,  nsslhl 
ia  cleaning  pUteo,  but  in  such  case  it  ia  painful  ana  wimsilinei 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  2.  It  is  possible  to  take  interiors  with  a 
single  lens.  Place  the  stop  very  close  to  tne  lens.  This  will 
tend  to  correct  curvature  of  marginal  Hhes,  whilst  ft  increiies 
eurvatnrs  of  the  field,  whieh  is  not  aa  evil  In  an  interior. 

M.  P.— The  toning  bath  which  has  turned  a  diity  brown  and  refcses 
to  tone  is  useless.  You  have  probably  totched  the  aolncigB  wilk 
fingers  oontamiaated  with  hypMulpbite  of  soda,  whioh  has  de- 
composed the  solution.  Pingvm  which  have  been  ia  oonlaet  with 
hypo  should  be  ttoioughly  wa«hed  before  they  touoh  anything 
else. 

Several  Articles  Ib  type  are  compeilad  to  ntoad  ^wm  fsrwifti  of 
space. 

Several  CorrsepoodflBls  Is  ont  Aaxt. 
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PHOTOGKAPflr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THB  STUDIO. 

The  Status  of  Photographers— The  Intensity  of  t)iF- 

FERENT  Coloured  Lights. 

2he  Status  of  Photographers, — The  status  of   photo- 
graphers, a  subject  which  has  many  times  been  discussed 
in  iaese  coluoins,  is  just  now  being  ventilated  hy  our  Aum- 
trian  brethren  in  Vienna.    Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  recently 
set  the  ball  rolling  in  a  paper  he  contributed  to  the  Pho- 
tographische  Notizen^  and  which  we  reproduced   in   this 
journal  some  months  ago,  and  the  point  seemingly  under 
fliscussion  is,  whether  the  position  of  photographers  would 
be  raised  by  establishing  an  academy  or  colfe^ge  for  in- 
struction in  J  natters  of  which   all  those  cohected  with 
photography  should  know  something.    It  is  in  respect 
to  art  culture  especially  that  the  photographers  of  to-day 
are  said  to  be  so  sadly  aeficient ;  but — so  one  party  argues 
in  the  Viennese  journal—  as  there  already  exist  schools  of 
art  in  every  large  town,  what  on  earth  do  photographers 
require  farther  ?    As  regards  chemistry  and  optics,  they 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  at  any  science  college, 
and  thus  photographers  may  easily  pick  up  their  acquire- 
ments if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.     It  is 
here,  however,  that  the  difficulty  lies.    A  new  generation 
of  photographers  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  expect 
much  change  in  the  manner  in  which  they  acquire  tlieir 
knowledge,  and  even  then  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
good  would  be  gained  by  establishing  a  special  academy 
for  disciples  of  the  camera.    It  has  been  advocated  by 
some  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  that,  if  not  a  college, 
certain  series  of  lectures  might  be  given  by  those  com- 
petent, in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  thus 
elevate  those  in  the  profession.    There  are,  of  course,  two 
distinct  branches  of  knowledge  a  successful  photographer 
must  attain  to :  he  most  be  conversant,  at  any  rate,  with 
tne  elements  of  chemistry,  and  be  careful  and  skilful  in 
his  chemicid  as  well  as  nis  photographic  manipulations, 
and  he  must  be,  moreover,  a  tolerable  artist.    Although 
there  are  numerous  schools  and  colleges  open  to  him  in 
this  country  where  he  can  'acquire  a  knowledge  both  of 
theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  there  is,  we  believe, 
scarcely  one  professor  of  photographic  chemistry  to  be 
met  with  in  London,  holding  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Vogel  in  Berlin,  or  M.  Davanne  or  M.  Aim^  Girard  in 
Paris.    Chemistry  is  such  a  broad  science,  and  is  every 
day  becoming  so  much  broader,  that  in  the  event  of  one 
desiring  to  devote  but  a  year  or  two  to  its  study,  one  must 
needs  attach  to  but  one  single  branch  or  twig  of  the  great 
tree.    And  if  one  desires  to  become  a  photographer,  and 
has  much  to  learn  besides  in  the  matter  of  art  and  mani- 
pulation, then  it  is  impossible  to  give  up  very  much  time 
to  chemical  science.    For  this  reason,  instruction  merely 
in  matters  bearing  upon  photography  is  all  that  photo- 
graphic students  can  be  expected  to  attend,  and  a  com- 
petent professor  of  photographic  chemistry  would  on  this 
account  be  welcome  among  us.    Another  suggestion,  which 
has  found  advocates  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has 
been  that  some  institution  or  congregation  of   photo- 
graphers, like  the  societies  that  at  present  exist,  should 
appoint  an  examining  board,  and  grant  certificates.    This 
is  a  plan,    however,    which    involves    many    difficulties. 
If  certificates  were  to  be  granted  to  photographers,  it 
could  only  be  on  account  of  their  artistic  taste  and  skill, 
and  as  these  are  matters  of  which  there  exist  already  re- 
cognized judges,  certificates  granted  by  any  but  such  well- 
known  men  would  be  of  no  avail.    If,  for  instance,  a 
society  numbered  among  its  members  Koyal  Academicians 
and  Associates,  or  other  well-known  portrait  and  landscape 
paintenii  certmeatca  from  such  as  these  would  be,  indeed. 


of  value,  in  the  same  way  as  the  medals  and  other  distiao- 
tions  granted  by  the  Academy ;  but  if  only  conf errect  by 
men  who  have  not  won  distinction  before  the  public, 
either  as  photographers  or  painters,  then  the  award  is 
only  worth  the  money-value  it  represents.  Such  deigrees^ 
or  fellowships,  or  certificates,  whatever  they  might  f)e 
termed^  would  aid  little  in  advancing  a  photographer^  f<ff 
the  public  would  always  go  to  those  who  gave  tbem  tha 
most  pleasing  pictures,  whether  they  were  certifiGatea 
members  of  a  society  or  not.  The  great  miBfortune  juat 
now  is  that  the  public  taste  as  rega^  photography  la  i>t 
rather  a  low  ebb,  and  it  is  well  known  that  of  two  oabinet 
portraits,  one  (say)  executed  by  Rejlander^  and  tho  otheif 
m  the  French  style,  highly  retouehedt  with  burnished 
surface  and  a  smart  coloured  line  round  the  margin^  like  a 
fancy  sketch  for  a  showy  ban-ibon  box,  most  of  the  British 
pubHo  would  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former^  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  reprodnetiona  of  lithographio  drawings 
with  high  and  sharply-defined  mountains  and  oopioua 
waterfalls  always  find  a  ready  sale  before  trae  photo- 
graphs of  the  scene  where  the  natural  phenomena  are  noir 
so  much  pronounced.  It  is  to  ciroomBtanoefl  like  these 
more  than  any  other  that  must  be  attributed  Uie  disregard 
for  art  study  which  so  many  of  our  photographers  showi 
for  with  them,  as  with  most  people^  it  is  that  which  brings 
in  the  most  ready  money  to  which  they  pay  most  atten- 
tion. And  if  a  brilliant,  worked-up  portrait,  in  which  the 
face  is  rendered  as  white  and  even  as  ivory,  and  the  mous* 
tache  of  a  dark  jet  black,  finds  a  more  ready  sale  than  one 
which  has  less  violent  contrasts,  and  is  far  from  nniforni 
as  regards  face  and  complexion,  then  it  is  only  naturid 
that  photographers  should  produce  such  articles  as  are 
most  in  demand.  No  doubt  a  series  of  good  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  delivered  by  competent  professors,  wo^d 
aid  mueh  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things,  but  it 
rests  in  the  main  with  photographers  themselves  to  work 
out  the  problem,  and  to  teach  the  public  to  like  Something 
better  than  the  pictures  they  are  now  in  the  habit  ol 
buying. 

The  Intensity  of  Different  Coloured  Lights, — ^An  ezperi« 
ment  recently  made  at  Trieste  to  test  the  intensity  of 
various  coloured  lights  is  worth  recording  in  these 
columns,  as  it  is  naturally  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
photographers.  The  experiment  was  a  practical  one,  and 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  far  lights  of 
different  colours  penetrate  darkness,  and  whether  they 
would  be  of  any  value  for  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses.  Ot 
course  a  white  light  is  seen  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  any  coloured  illumination,  and  it  is  singular,  too,  as 
many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  remarked,  when 
viewing  a  fountain  illuminated  by  various  colours,  that 
when  the  white  light  is  thrown  upon  the  drops  these 
appear  at  their  best.  At  first  we  may  admire  the  violet; 
then  a  ruby  light  is  thrown  upon  the  falling  water,  and  we 
pronounce  in  favour  of  that ;  then,  perhaps,  green,  orange, 
and  blue  illumination  follows,  all  securing  onr  aiiniratzon 
in  turn,  until,  at  last,  the  white  light  is  again  turned  on, 
and  its  briUiancy  and  intensity  give  at  once  finer  effects 
than  the  others.  Jn  the  experiment  at  Trieste,  half-a- 
dozen  lanterns,  with  carefully  selected  glass,  and  all 
furnished  with  oil  and  wicks  of  a  like  character,  were  set 
burning  on  the  beach,  and  then  observations  were  taken 
by  a  party  of  sailors  in  a  boat.  *At  half  a  league  distant 
the  dark  blue  lantern  was  invisible,  and  the  deep  blue  one 
almost  so,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  un- 
serviceableness  for  lighthouses  or  beacons.  Of  all  the 
colours,  the  green  was  visible  for  the  longest  distance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  red,  which  ranked  next  to  the 
white  in  brilliancy.  It  is  only  the  green  and  the  red — 
such,  indeed,  as  our  railways  make  use  of — that  are  capable 
of  employment,  and  the  green  light  the  Trieste  autho- 
rities only  recommend  in  the  vicinity  of  f^liite  aftd  red 
lights,  as  from  a  short  distance  an  isolated  gre^  light 
begins  to  look  like  a  white  one. 
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ChaftebVIII. 

The  Developer  and  Development. 

WITK  WOMM  iraOinLlTIOMS  ox  THB  XATVBS  OV  THX  XKTXOBLB  XKAOS  POXlOtD 

Ut  nM  CAMMMUL, 

Development  is  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  of  the  photo- 

Eiphio  manipulations.  It  is  performed  in  non-actinic 
ht,  as  was  the  sensitiadnff  of  the  plate,  and  the  operator 
has  been  careful  that  his  plate  has  not  been  exposed  to 
actinic  or  white  light,  except  in  the  camera,  where  it  has 
undergone  a  change  of  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  exact  knowledge.  Looking  at  the  plate, 
we  can  discover  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  film ;  no 
image  is  visible ;  jet  an  image  is  latent,  and  the  devdoper 
brings  it  out  On  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  operator 
in  this  manipulation  depends  the  success  of  all  the  work 
that  has  gone  before— his  to  mar,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  some  cases,  to  correct.  That  the  reader  may  understand 
how  important  development  is,  and  that  he  may  bring  to 
bear  all  his  knowledge  in  the  operation,  let  us  consider 
the  effect  of  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions  on  the 
unexposed  and  exposed  nlms  of  collodion  sensitized  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

Coat  a  glass  plate  with  collodion,  and  sensitize  in  your 
nesative  bath.  A  coating  of  iodide  and  brpmide  of  silver 
is  formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  plate  is  moistened  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  (this  operation  having  been  performed 
in  a  room,  as  your  dark  room  should  be,  free  from 
actinic  light^  you  now  fiow  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  you  can  observe  the  silver  in  a 
metallic  state  floating  about  on  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
By  washing  the  plate  under  the  tap,  all  the  *«  free  silver,*' 
as  it  is  termed,  will  be  washed  off.  Flace  it  immediately 
in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  left  very  much 
in  the  state  it  was  when  the  collodion  was  poured  on. 

Sensitize  another  plate,  and  before  pouring  on  the 
solution  of  iron  in  water  (the  developer)^  expose  the  plate 
to  the  actinic  rays  for  a  few  seconds.  Bringing  back  the 
plate  to  the  dark  room,  we  can  perceive  no  change  in  the 
mm ;  yet  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place,  for,  on 
applying  the  developer,  we  perceive  that,  although  the 
suver  is  reduced,  as  on  the  other  plate,  instead  of  its 
floating  about  the  plate  as  before,  a  portion  of  it  is  attracted 
to  the  film  and  is  deposited  there,  aud  the  plate  is  seen  to 
darken  and  grow  opaque.  Only  a  portion  of  the  silver, 
too,  can  be  washed  off  under  the  tap  ;  and  the  plate  being 
placed  in  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  eoda  (which  has 
not  the  property  of  dissolving  metallic  silver),  it  remains 
unaffected. 

Once  more  taking  a  sensitized  plate  and  putting  it  in  the 

carrier,  by  half  opening  the  slide  we  expose  one«half  of 

the  plate.    Now,  on  developing,  we  find  one  half  (that 

xposed)  darkens  by  the  attraction  of  metallic  silver  to  its 

imace,  while  on  the  other  the  silver  floats  about  in  a  free 

tate.    Washed  and  placed  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 

.olution,  the  exposed  half  will  be  found  to  have  an  opaque 

film,  as  the  plate  of  the  second  experiment,  while  that 

half  of  the  plate  unaffected  by  actimc  light  will  have  an 

appearance  much  as  it  had  when  first  flowed  with  collodion, 

ana  like  the  plate  of  our  first  experiment 

By  this  it  will  bo  seen  *Uiat,  all  the  conditions  being 
identical,  actinic  light  must  have  worked  this  marvellous 
change ;  and  on  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  photography  based. 

When  the  plate  is  first  exposed  in  the  camera,  it  receives, 
by  the  action  of  the  actinic  rays,  an  impression  on  its 
surface;  and  the  developer  discloses  this,  the  reduced 
silver  being  attracted  to  tliose  parts  affected  by  the  light. 
There  is  now  remaining  on  the  parts  of  the  ncfi:ative 
unaffected  by  light,  iodide  of  silver;  and  uulesii  this  is 
diasolved  and  removed,  the  image  is  in  danger  of  being 
obliterated  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  the  shadows  being 
opeqne,  the  passage  of  light  in  printing  is  prevented.  ThS 
diisolntion  of  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  solution  of  hypo« 


sulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium  is  termed  ^'  fixing  *' 
the  image,  after  which  it  is  well  washed  under  the  tap. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitized 
plate  has  caused  no  perceptible  change  in  its  appearance, 
nor  can  any  be  detected  by  the  aid  St  the  most  powerful 
magnifying  glass.  That  a  change  of  some  kind  has  been 
effected  is  proved  by  our  experiments,  and  the  fact  has 
been  established  that  the  impression  is  not  of  a  temporary 
character,  plates  having  been  developed  months  after 
exposure,  and  with  perfect  success,  provided  always  that 
the  plates  have  been  protected  from  actinic  light  in  the 
interval. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image  ?  All 
that  is  acivanced  on  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
These  theories  may  be  briefiy  given: — 1.  That  during 
exposure  of  the  plate,  a  reduction  of  a  small  part  of  the 
iodide  to  the  metallic  state  accelerates  and  directs  the  sub- 
sequent reduction  caused  by  the  iron  developer.  2.  Thi» 
reduced  silver  forming  the  image  under  the  action  of  light 
in  the  camera  is  produced  instantaneously,  and  the  free 
acid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  the  film  tends  to 
weaken  and  destroy  it.  We  know  that  if  we  expose  the 
plate  in  the  camera  for  a  considerable  time  (say  an  hour) 
before  a  brilliantly  lighted  object,  a  faint  visible  image 
is  impressed  on  the  plate  without  application  of  the 
developer ;  therefore  it  is  assumed  the  clumge  of  the  silver 
salt  under  the  action  of  light  is  to  a  metallic  state.  '  3.  A 
molecular  change  of  the  silver  unattended  by  separation  of 
the  elements,  such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  visible  image 
impressed  with  light,  is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of 
the  formation  of  the  invisible  image,  yet  such  a  modifica* 
tion  of  the  film  has  taken  place  as  to  predispose  it  for 
the  reception  of  silver  when  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
developer  to  a  metallic  state. 

Development. 

In  developing  the  invisible  image,  the  agents  generally 
employed  are  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  double  sulphate 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  and  pyrogallic  add.  If  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  water*  be  poured  on  to  a  plate 
sensitized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  reduction  is  immediatts 
and  to  retard  this  action  an  acid  is  added.  The  rapidity 
of  action  of  the  developer  is  also  affected  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  developing  solution — 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  being  slower  at  a  very  cold 
than  at  a  very  warm  temperature.  In  portrait  photography 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  are  used  for  developing  univeraally,  of  strength 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  The  usual  strengtli 
is,  one  ounce  protosulphate  of  iron  and  one  ounce  acetic 
acid  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  This  solution,  after  a  day 
or  two,  turns. yellow,  and  deepens  in  colour  as  it  is  kept, 
and  a  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle :  this  can 
be  easily  filtered  out  It  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
chemical  action  of  the  developer,  and  though  many  prefer 
a  new  solution,  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  difference. 

After  dipping  many  pUites  in  the  negative  bath,  it 
accumulates  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  collodion,  which 
prevents  the  developer  from  flowing  evenly  over  the 
pbte,  in  which  case  a  little  alcohol  added  to  the  developer 
IS  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty  *  but  it  is  better  to 
renovate  the  bath  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  effect  of  a  strong  developer  is  to  reduce  intensity, 
making  the  image  appear  thin  and  lacking  suflicieni  con- 
trast, while  a  too  weak  developer  brings  the  image  out 
slowly  and  too  intensely  in  the  high  lights,  leaving  the 
shadows  comparatively  bare.  Another  effect  of  a  developer 
of  tills  character  is,  that  the  reduction  set  in  motion  by  it 
is  so  slow  that  the  shadows  become  fop:ged  before  the 
lirhts  are  sufKcicntly  brought  out;  and  the  same  effect  is 
cauacil  by  a  strong  developer,  because  the  reduction  of 
silver  i«  too  rnpid  to  be  properly  watched,  so  that,  befon* 
the  dcvoiu]>er  can  be  wn^hed  off,  the  silver  has  been 
deposited  oti  all  parts  of  the  negative,  giving  Uie  8hadvW4 
a  misty,  veiled  appeanuici*. 

The  flow  of  developer  over  the  plate  must  be  rapid  so  1 
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steady,  poured  on  from  the  thick  edge  of  the  film,  that 
uppermost  in  the  carrier  (see  Chapter  Vl.).  The  plate  is 
held  as  explained  in  the  rcanipulation  of  flowing  with 
collodion.  Just  enough  developer  being  poured  on  to 
coyer  the  plate  with  a  steady  flow,  none  should  he  per- 
mitted to  run  off.  In  a  moment  or  two  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  developer,  the  image  will  begin  to  appear. 
Allow  the  solution  to  remain  on  the  plate  until  the  high 
lights  are  nearly  out,  and  before  ttie  deepest  shadows 
have  any  delineation,  as  development  poes  on  to  a  certain 
extent  while  the  developer  is  being  wa^^hed  off. 

The  timing  of  the  exposure  being  correct,  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  sitter  being  perfect,  the  image  on  the  plate 
shoul  1  come  up  under  development  in  a  few  moments  after 
covi  ing  the  plate  with  developer,  and  continue  to  grow 
to  iti^  proper  intensity  without  any  of  the  agonized  gym- 
nastics so  often  induls;ed  in  by  operators  in  this  manipulation, 
and  so  painful  to  behold.  The  plate  should  be  held  per- 
fectly still  and  straight,  that  none  of  the  silver  be  lost 
from  its  surface.  Sometimes  when  lighting  and  timing 
(by  which  is  expressed  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate) 
are  not  quite  right,  a  little  gentle  motion  may  aid  the 
development. 

The  effect  of  an  under-exposure  of  the  negative  is,  that 
the  silver  precipitated  by  the  sulphate  of  iron  does  not 
deposit  on  the  plate  satficiently  to  form  a  perfect  image, 
the  brightest  lights  alone  receiving  it,  and  the  delicate 
lights  aud  half-tones  being  perfectly  void  ;  while,  with  an 
over-exposed  plate,  the  proper  gradation  is  lost  by  extend- 
ing the  deposit  to  the  shadows.  So,  too,  with  the 
development :  if  the  iron  solution  and  silver  be  washed  off 
too  soon,  much  the  same  effect  as  in  an  under-timed  nega- 
tive is  seen ;  and  over-development  will  make  the  most 
brilliant  negative  flat  and  uninteresting. 

(Quickness  of  eye,  deftness  of  hand,  and  care  are  more 
nccfssary  in  this  manipulation,  perbans,  than  in  any  other 
in  the  whole  range  of  photography.  There  is  here  endless 
variety ;  changes  of  lighting  necessary  to  suit  the  style, 
dress,  or  whim  of  the  sitter  ;  slight  differences  of  exposiire, 
and  the  manipulation  of  drapery,  from  funereal  bhack  to 
dazzling  bridal  white,  all  coming  within  the  range  of 
one  day*s  experience,  aud  all  to  be  treated  differently, 
and  often  (as  in  the  case  of  the  operator  whose  province 
is  the  dark  room)  only  discoverc  I  as  he  develops  the 
plate.  lie  has  to  bring  all  his  experience  to  bear  ou  the 
instant. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  USING  PAPEU  IN  PLACE 
OF  GLASS  FOK  NEGATIVES  IN  DRr-PLAL'E 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  LEON  WARNERKE.* 

All  photographers  are  aware  that  photography  out  of 
the  studio,  with  the  systems  now  employed,  presents 
certain  ditliculties  which  make  the  process  of  taking  a 
photograph  anything  but  pleasant.  Havin«(,  in  my  photo- 
graphic excursions,  experienced  all  these  incouveniences, 
i  adopted  from  time  to  time  different  improvements  ;  and, 
having  now  arrived  at  a  very  satisfactory  solution 
of  that  all-important  question  for  every  photographer 
engaged  out  of  the  studio,  I  intend  to  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  my  method  of  working,  and  illustrate  it  by  practical 
demonstration. 

I  scarcely  need  discuss  the  question  whether  the  wet  or 
dry  system  is  to  bo  employed  for  landscape  photography. 
Owing  to  the  great  perfection  reached  in  the  preparation 
of  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsions,  my  choice  is 
made,  without  hesitation,  in  favour  of  the  dry  system. 

The  first  obstruction  encountered  is  the  material  em- 
ployed at  present  for  the  support  to  the  sensitive  film. 
Glass,  notwithstanding  the  last  extremely  important  dis- 
covery of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  possesses  many  disadvantages 
when  used  in  out-door  photography.  1.  It  is  heavy. 
2.  It  is  bulky  in  itself,  and  more  so  from  the  necessity  of 
leaving  empty  space,  between  the  plates  to  prevent  contact 
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with  the  sensitive  surface ;  and,  again,  from  the  neeeBBity 
of  having  some  kind  of  box  for  storing.  8.  It  is  brittle,  and 
consequently  requires  extra  care  in  transport.  But 
the  drawbacks  are  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  lliey  are 
visible  to  every  photographer,  and  I  hope  that  experiments 
I  have  to  perform,  while  showing  the  superiority  of  my  new 
system,  will  render  the  disadvantages  of  glas^  more  salient 
My  principal  improvement  upon  the  old  system  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  paper,  cloth,  or  any  flexible  material  for  glass, 
as  support  for  the  sensitive  film.  In  my  early  experiments 
(mac^  some  five  years  ago)  I  applied  simply  bromized 
collodion  to  paper  of  fine  texture  sized  with  starch.  But 
when  it  was  used  without  substratum,  prolonged  develope 
ment  or  further  intensification  occasioned  discolouration 
of  the  paper  by  the  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
it  consequently  was  regarded  by  myself  as  unsuccessful. 
But  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  it  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  very  important  observation  made  that  bromiled 
collodion  in  contact  with  the  paper  is  incomparably  more 
sensitive  than  the  same  in  contact  with  glass,  gelatine 
india-rubber,  or  dammar  varnish.  The  paper  used  by  me 
was  Steinbach*s  photographic.  My  experiments  were  made 
a  long  time  before  Mr.  Bolton  published  his  excellent 
wash^  emulsion  process,  so  my  collodion  was  made  from— ■ 

Sulphuric  ether -^  ounces 

Alcohol  ...         ...         ...         't.         ...     4        ,, 

Solution  of  bromine  1  dr.  in  alcohol  1  oz.  20  minima 

Suitable  pyroxy line     ...         40  grains 

Nitrate  oi  silver  (in  hot  alcohol         ...  80      ,, 
or  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver 
Neither  preservative  nor  washing  was  necessary. 

My  next  step  was  using  a  gelatine  substratum  between 
the  paper  and  bromiled  collodion.  In  that  and  in  the 
former  case,  to  avoid  discolouration,  the  developer  was  free 
from  water.  After  exposure,  the  sensitive  surface  was 
flowed  with  a  solution  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid 30  grains 

Alcohol     1  ounce 

The  excess  was  returned  to  the  bottle  for  future  use,  and 
the  following  solution  was  immediately  applied — 
Alcohol        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  1^  ounces 

Solution  of  bromire  1  dr.  in  alcohol  1  ounce  10  minims 

Strongest  ammonia  ...  2  drachms 

The  negative,  when  finished,  was  put  on  the  glass, 
immersed  in  hot  water,  and  the  temporary  paper  support 
peeled  off.  Further  experiments  prove  that  great  simpli- 
fication and  excellence  are  secured  by  the  following  method 
Preparation  of  ine  Negative  Film. — I  take  a  sheet  of  white 
enamelled  paper,  bend  all  the  sides  to  form  a  shallow 
dish,  put  it  on  a  glass  plate  of  suitable  size,  pour  in 
the  centre  some  plain  collodion  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  parafhne  in  alcohol  was.  added,  and  return  the  excess, 
after  distribution  and  usual  rocking,  to  the  bottle.  This, 
when  dry,  will  leave  the  paper  very  easily  ;  but,  to  avoid 
this  premature  occurrence,  lines  are  made  with  ruling 
pen  or  brush  and  asphalt  varnish  round  the  sheet ;  or,  if 
it  is  to  be  cut,  each  plate  is  to  be  delineated  with  varnish. 
When  this  thin  coating  of  collodion  is  dry,  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  benzine  is  applied  in  a  similar  way.  W  hen 
dry,  another  coating  of  the  following  collodion  is  applied. 

Ether       20  ounces 

Alcohol     ...        ...        ...        ...     40      ,, 

Castor  oil 1  ounce 

Pyroxyline  1      „ 

After  drying,  another  india-rubber  coating,  and,  lastly, 
sensitive  bromised,  bromo-iodo-chloro,  or  any  of  the 
washed  collodion  emulsions,  is  applied.  When  gelatine 
emulsion  is  preferred,  the  last  india-rubber  coating  is 
omitted.  I  find  the  film  is  equally  good  when,  after  first  coat- 
ing of  the  collodion  and  paraffine,  the  following  solution  of 
gelatine  is  applied  :>- 

Gelatine      1  ounce 

Sugar  ...        ...        ...        ..•    1  drachm 

Glycerine     ...        ..«        ..•        ...  ,  j^      ,^ 

Water quant,  suff. 
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Aftw  it  IB  drji  oottHufp  with  collodioa  and  indU'nibber 
f<dlov,  «nd  UMI7  the  Beiuitire  emuUion. 

In  preparing  the  film,  I  prefer  to  bufld  it  from  several 
thin  coatmgs,  instead  of  one  of  requisite  thickneaa,  because 
in  diat  way  I  oao  aToid  irregularities  in  tbicknesa  occa- 
■ioned  b;  anrliag  of  the  paper.  For  the  same  reason 
dnining  of  the  lolation  is  made  each  time  from  a  different 
corner. 

Tbe  prefiared  nentirs  film,  with  it«  Bopporting  paper, 
il  oat  to  the  dasiiaasize,  interleayed  with  tissue  paper  for 
extra  waoritf ,  and  preserred  from  light  for  nse. 

Emotvr*. — For  large  plates  tbe  film  ia  exposed  in  tbe 
tiaaal  dark  slide  behind  tbe  glass  plate.  I  chooee  the 
glasa  plate  tbe  same  thickness  as  tbe  ground  ftX^m  in 
the  faocuaaing-frame.  and,  after  reyersing  the  last,  I  hare 
the  UHnaitire  and  focnsaing  enrfacea  to  coincide.  For 
■ma I  p1at«B,  frDm61by8JdownwBrdi,Iprefer  to  aroid  the 
uae  of  the  glaaa  plate,  and  attach  the  paper  with  seusi^ 
tive  film  to  some  rigid  support.  Mounting  boards  answer 
thaM>urpOBe  very  well ;  bat  when  even  this  inconsiderable 
thi^cneaa  ia  objectionable,  ferrotype  platea  are  an  excellent 
aob^itate.  Negative  films  with  aupporting  ferrotype 
pittea  are  ao  thin  that  in  my  exoarsiona  last  aummer  I 
was  able  to  pat  twenty  of  theae  plates  in  every  dark 
■lide ;  and  having  with  me  Howard's  tent,  attachable  to 
the  camen  etan^  in  three  dark  slidea  sixty  negatirea  were  ' 


taken  without  necessity  to  repair  home,  or  to  bare  a  pUte 
box  for  thoae  aixty  platea. 

Developitient. — For  the  development,  I  have  to  detach 
one  comer  of  the  film  with  ■  peuknife,  and,  holding  it  with 
two  fingers,  all  the  film  can  be  easily  detached  from  the 
supporting  enamelled  paper. 

After  thia,  it  is  attached  to  a  glass  plate  of  the  same 
aize  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  Prom  that  moment 
the  development  of  the  negative  is  proceeded  with  in  the 
manner  familiar  to  every  photoKrapher.  In  fact,  the  film 
is  attached  so  firmly  to  the  gksi  pl&to  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  that  and  old 
gl/LBB  ^tes. 

After  development,  fixing,  and  waahiog,  aome  blotting 
paper  is  applied  to  remove  the  last  drop  of  water.  This 
mc>de  of  drying — provoking  shuddering  in  the  followera 
of  the  old  ((lass  system — need  not  be  feared  with  my  films. 
The  final  drying— especially  when  gelatine  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  aupporting  film — must  be  executed 
under  light  preaaore,  between  blotting-paper,  in  a  book  or 
Otherwiae, 

If  ooDveuient,  it  can  be  dried  on  the  glass  plate  and 
varnished,  avoiding  varnishes  requiring  heating  of   the 

Slate ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  varnishing,  except  to 
tcilitate  retouching. 
In  thia  stage  I  luve  nsed  the  process  for  the  last  two 


jMtt  vith  iimriable  nooesa,  and  hare  hondreda  of  noga- 
tiTca  to  tMtlfy  K. 

But  I  mutt  confsM  I  am  mbject  to  all  tbs  hnman 
imporCaotiona.  W«  an  nerer  aatisfied  with  what  we 
p  (MMM ;  Mid  this  apruig,  waitmg  for  longer  and  brighter 


■nmmer  dayi,  and  planning  mr  new  excnnioM,  tiw 
thonght  of  carrying  in  my  pocket  Howard*!  ten^  and 
prospect  of  plnnnng  my  b^  into  that  t«nt  for  changing 
oBch  plate  after  Die  eipoenre,  looked  to  me  an  nnbeanbw 
toTtaTe>    For  eonaolaUoa  1  ratirad  to  ny  work  toon,  and. 
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after  aome  time,  succeeded  in  preparing  the  slide  wfaioh  is 
intended  to  remove  the  last  of  the  impedimenta  in  my  'way. 
Dark  Slide. — ^The  principal  components  of  the  new  dark  slide 
^saa^iilliindistimi)  are  two  rollers  on  which  the  sensitive  film, 
with  its  supporting  paper  or  without,  is  wound,  and  there  is 
room  enough  for  one  hundred  plates.  A  darkened  glass  plate 
is  fixed  in  the  front,  in  the  place  corresponding  with  focus- 
sing surface ;  this  glass  plate  guides  the  semStire  film  in 
the  progress  from  one  roller  to  the  other,  and  secures 
its  proper  position.  £ach  roller  has  a  metallic  head  by 
which  it  can  be  put  in  motion.  By  means  of  those  heads 
all  the  ribbon  of  sensitiTe  film  can  be  consecutively  drawn 
from  one  roller,  and,  after  exposure,  re -wound  on  anocher 
roller.  Bdt  to  secure  perfect  flatness  there  is  attached  to 
e  ich  head  a  pressing  screw,  that  arrangement  permitting 
stretching  of  the  film  when  in  position. 

Before  the  sensitive  ribbon  is  attached  to  the  roller  it  is 
divided  into  sections,  corresponding  with  the  size  of  plates, 
by  black  lines  drawn  in  pencil  or  otherwise,  and  each 
section  is  numbered. 

In  the  sliding  shutter  is  a  little  window  secured  with 
orange  glass  and  spring  metallic  shutter.  Through  the 
orange  glass  I  am  aole  to  observe  the  black  lines  forming 
divisons  between  the  plates  and  corresponding  numbers. 
This  permits  me  to  judge  of  the  proper  position  of  each  con- 
secutive plate,  and  tells  me  which  plate  is  to  be  exposed ; 
and  if  any  imperfection  was  observable,  and  which  plate 
to  avoid. 

The  production  of  negatives  in  the  field  with  the  aid  of 
these  improvements  is  a  real  enjoyment,  because  all  the  hard 
work  is  removed,  and  advantages  gained  over  the  old 
system  are  numerous. 

Volume  and  weight  of  plates  and  apparatus  are  diminished 

Chance  of  breakage  there  is  none ;  chance  of  abrading  the 
sensitive  surface  is  diminished.  I  ascribe  to  the  fiexibilty  of 
the  support  the  greater  amount  of  resistance  to  rough 
treatment  my  film  offers. 

There  is  no  blurring  possible.  In  application  to  the 
panoramic  camera,  what  can  offer  facility  similar  to  the 
new  film  ?  All  costly  cylindrical  plates  and  special  print- 
ing frames  are  useless ;  the  sensitive  film  can  take  any  shape 
in  the  dark  alide,  but  will  be  flat  in  the  printing  frame. 

For  printing  in  carbon,  and  for  all  processea  requiring  re- 
versed negatives,  the  film  negative  is  ready  without 
preparation.  For  printing  stereoscopic  negatives  trans- 
position is  easy. 

For  storing  negatives,  no  room,  no  boxes,  or  shelves  are 
necessary.  Film  negatives  are  not  destroyed  by  atmospheric 
influences. 

Lastly,  who  can  with  the  glass  system,  while  going  to 
distant  lands,  dream  of  taking  oue  thousand  plates  for  his 
long  excursion  ?  But  with  my  film  that  number,  or  one  still 
larger,  would  not  increase  the  weight  of  the  traveller's 
luggage  more  than  by  a  few  ounces,  and  by  few  inches  the 
volume. 

When  I  look  to  the  future  the  circle  of  the  beneficial 
effect  still  widens. 

Pliability  of  the  aenaitive'  film  can  alter  optical  condi- 
tions of  our  apparatus.  Our  lenses  wiH  be  smaller.  Defi- 
nition more  perfect.  Distortion,  spherical  aberration,  and 
other  optical  imperfections  diminished.  Apwture  in- 
creased, and  consequently  exposure  shortened. 

I  conclude  with  another  less  important  improvement. 
I  do  not  like  the  black  cloth  we  use  to  cover  our  head 
when  focussing.  It  gives  a  mysterious  appearance  to  the 
(merator,  and  increases  the  curiosity  of  the  passers-by. 
V  ery  often  it  conspires  with  the  wind,  without  any  respect 
for  the  head-dress  of  the  operator,  or  stability  of  the 
camera. 

In  my  apparatus  I  substituted  a  looking-glass  inclined 
45''  to  the  flTound  glass.  The  image  appears  in  right  posi- 
tion, ismucn  brighter,  and  whenahut  the  frame  contaming 
the  mirror  offers  a  protection  to  the  ground  glass,  taking 
infinitely  lesi  room  than  the  black  doth.  - 


PAPBB  ON  ASTRONOMIOAL  PHOTOaRAPHY. 

BT,  €•  B.  OilAPlUV.* 

Pbotooeapht,  as  applied  to  solar  and  lunar  work,  Is  very  im* 
portsnt,  but  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  its  appli- 
cation to  astronomy  is  in  star  work,  as  it  greatly  faoilitates 
determining  the  direction  and  amount  of  motion  of  the  stars. 

All  other  methods  practised  require  experienced  observers 
and  fair  nights,  one  demanding  large  salaries,  the  other 
occurring  whenever  the  conditions  are  favourable,  and  that 
being  less  than  one-half  of  the  time.  By  the  applicatio. . 
of  photography  a  cheaper  class  of  labour  can  be  employed. 
A  photographer  may  oe  obtained  for  a  few  hours  on  fair 
nights,  during  which  time  he  can  make  negatives  enough  ol 
groups  to  keep  one  person  employed  for  months  in  mea- 
suring, which  can  be  done  in  the  daylight  by  operatives  at 
small  salaries,  and  without  loss  of  time  to  the  principal. 

There  was  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  the  photo- 
graphs could  be  relied  upon  for  ineasuresof  precision. 
Does  the  film,  during  the  manipulation  and  drying  after 
exposure,  remain  absolutely  fixed  in  its  pesition  ? 

The  subject  engaged  Mr.  Butherfurd  s  serious  attention 
for  some  time.  The  photographing  and  measuring  of  stars 
of  known  distances  apart  convinced  him  that  the  film  was 
perfectly  reliable.  Afterward,  however,  there  being  some 
doubt  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Faschen,  Mr. 
Butherfurd  instituted  another  series  of  trials— which  I 
executed — to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  facts  in  the  oaaew 
These  satisfied  us  that,  with  properly  alhumeniaed  plates,  the 
film  can  be  relied  upon  for  work  requiring  great  precision. 

The  albumenizing  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importanoo^ 
for  if  the  albumen  is  not  in  the  proper  condition,  it  not 
only  does  not  hold  the  film,  but  is  a  fruitful  source  oi 
trouble  to  the  bath.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  could  get  an  albumen  solution  in  which 
the  albumen  would  be  entirely  coagulated  by  a  forty-grain 
silver  bath,  then  the  albumen  would  do  no  harm.  But  as 
only  a  portion  of  the  albumen  is  coaenlated,  theie  remains 
a  part  which  is  soluble  in  the  silver  solution.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  dipping  three  or  four  albumeniaed  plates, 
without  being  coated  with  collodion,  into  a  perfectly  clear 
silver  bath,  then  standing  them  in  the  sunlieht  for  awhilo. 
The  above  is  true  with  albumen  in  its  best  nesh  condition, 
and  it  is  still  worse  when  the  albumen  has  been  kept  for  a 
time,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances.  Everything 
which  has  the  property  of  keeping  the  albumen  makes  it 
more  deleterious  to  the  silver,  for  there  is  nothing  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  which  is  used  that  does  not  have  either 
the  tendencj^  to  coagulate  or  dissolve  it.  If  we  use  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  in  quantities  sufficient,  a 
portion  of  it  will  be  coagulated,  and  it  is  that  part  which  is 
most  desirable  to  retain ;  for  the  greater  the  quantity  which 
will  be  coagulated  in  proportion  to  that  which  will  not  be, 
the  better.  If  we  use  ammonia,  or  the  like,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  albumen,  then  in  time,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  ammonia  used,  the  albumen  will  bo 
changed  to  a  condition  in  which  the  silver  will  not  coagulate 
it.  Ju  this  condition  it  is  worse  than  nothing*  A  small 
amount  of  ammonia  may  be  used  (say  one  drop  to  the  ounce 
of  albumen  solution)  to  keep  it  for  a  short  time  where  A 
person  is  using  only  small  quantities,  but  its  beet  oonditioil 
is  when  freshly  made  and  alone ;  then  one  ounce  of  albumen 
to  thirty  of  water  is  sufficient.  My  practice,  in  iJbu- 
menixin^  plates,  is  to  wash  one  and  sot  it  up  between  two 
nail^  with  one  comer  down,  while  I  wash  another  and  set 
it  up  in  like  manner.  The  first  is  then  albumeniaed  and 
set  upon  clean  blotting-paper,  on  one  coiner,  with  the 
albumen  side  towaid  the  wall.  The  third  plate^is  then 
washed  and  set  up  to  drain,  and  the  second  is  albumenieed. 
By  this  method  tke  albumen  is  not  diluted,  as  the  surplus 
water  drains  off,  leaving  the  surface  wet  enough  to  allow  the 
albumen  to  flow  readily,  at  the  same  time  the  edges  of  the 

Slate  have  dried  3ufficiently  to  prevent  the  albumen  from 
owing  over  on  the  back.    The  albumen  may  be  used  over 

several  times  if  not  kept  too  long. 

*  fteMi  before  tlie  l»aoU)gr^>mo  tteotton  of  Um 
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M.    LAMBERT'S   SYSTEMS    OF    ENLARGEMENT 
AND  CARBON  PRINTING. 

Th£  name  of  Mens.  Lambert  as  a  photographer,  not  only 
of  rare  ability,  but  of  singular  inventive  ingenuity,  has 
already  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Last  autumn  we  described  the  operations  in  the  method  of 
enlargement  known  as  Zam&tfr^^/)^,  which  we  had  witnessed 
at  the  inventor's  studio  in  Paris,  and  we  subsequently  sent 
to  the  Photographic  Exhibition  a  couple  of  examples  of 
the  results  produced,  which  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
who  examined  them.  Mons.  Lambert  is  now  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  not  only  the 
Lambertype  system  of  enlargement,  but  also,  under  the 
name  of  Chromotype,  a  modified  system  of  carbon  printing, 
combining  great  simplicity  with  charming  perfection  of 
result.  The  special  ooject  of  Mons.  Lambert  s  visit  to  this 
country,  which  will  be  continued  during  the  next  month 
or  two,  is  to  give  practical  tuition  to  his  licensees  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that — as  he  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  manipulators  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing, and  his  appliances  are  replete  with  ingenious 
contrivances  not  necessarily  associated  witn  his  system, 
butof  great  value  in  general  work — a  day  spent  in  watching 
his  operations  must  prove  to  many  a  boon  of  inestimable 
TjJue  educationally,  forming  no  light  consideration  in  the 
contract  for  a  license. 

In  relation  to  the  Lambertype  method  of  enlargement, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  to  the  details  we  published 
some  months  ago,  beyond  remarking  that  all  the  additional 
examples  we  see,  whether  produced  by  the  inventor  or  his 
pupils,  only  confirm  the  high  opinion  of  the  method  and 
Its  results  we  have  already  expressed.  We  may  again  say 
that  many  points  of  the  method  may  have  been  partially 
anticipated.  The  use,  for  instance,  of  a  transparent  paper 
for  receiTing  the  retouching  of  the  enlarged  negative  was 
described  by  Mr.  Croughton  in  our  pages  a  year  or  two 
ago.  But  it  is  in  the  extension  ana  completion  of  this 
and  other  methods,  and  in  the  combination  of  several  of 
them,  forming  practically  a  system  of  working,  producing 
results  of  rare  excellence  with  the  expenditure  of  compara- 
tively little  labour,  that  the  claims  of  Lambertvpe  consist. 
By  the  intervention  of  the  various  operations  and  appliances 
involved^  Mons.  Lambert  seems  to  be  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  quality  or  character  of  the  original  small 
negative.  Weak  negatives,  hard  negatives,  dirty  nega- 
tiveii  cracked  negatives,  even  poor  small  prints,  are  all 
alike  made  to  yield  an  enlarged  negative,  from  which  fine 
prints  sotfoely  requiring  a  touch  to  render  them  perfect 
may  be  prodaoed. 

The  process  termed  **  Chromotype  *'  is,  as  we  have  said, 
ft  modified  system  of  oariixm  printing,  yielding  prints  of 


rare  delicacy  and  brilliancy.  We  csn  scarcely  undertake 
to  state  the  precise  claims  of  the  patent,  as  we  have  not 
seen  the  specification.  In  many  respects  it  is  allied  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson's  method,  and  in  virtue  of  this  fact, 
alliance  with  the  Autotype  Company,  rather  than  anta- 
gonism, has  been  estabUahed.  The  claims  made  for  the 
chromotype  process  are,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  carbon  printing,  greater  simplicitv  in  manipu- 
lation, greater  sensitiveness  in  the  tissue,  and  higher  finish 
in  the  result.  That  the  tissue  is  very  sensitive,  very  easily 
developed,  and  the  results  very  excellent,  we  have  seen 
demonstrated.  But  of  the  relative  superiorily  in  these 
points  we  offer  no  opinion,  not  having  seen  comparative 
trials.  The  tissue  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
we  understand,  than  ordinary  tissue,  and  will  be  manu- 
factured and  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company,  but 
only  to  Mons.  Lambert's  licensees.  The  same  marvellous 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  Lambertype  process  pervades 
the  operations  in  the  chromotype  process.  The  registering 
printmg  frames,  by  which  are  effected  masking,  double 
printing,  &c.,  of  the  carbon  prints,  so  that  tinted  margins, 
name,  address,  or  other  design  may  be  produced  on  the 
print,  <ire  singularly  ingenious,  simple,  cheap,  and  efficient. 
The  tinting  of  the  prints  where  required,  the  finishing  with 
an  enamel  surface,  are  not  less  simple  and  efficient.  So 
much  more  can  be  learned  by  a  single  sight  of  operations 
and  results  than  be  conveyed  by  mere  description,  that  we 
strongly  commend  all  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  matter 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mons.  Lambert  at  his  temporary  English 
studio. 


"  NONPAREIL  "  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  new  metal  plate,  invented  in  America  to  super- 
sede opal  glass,  and  designated  ^*  Nonpareil "  or  **  Alba" 
plates,  appear  to  be  exciting  some  interest  amongst  onr 
readers,  several  of  whom  speak  highly  of  the  results.  The 
editor  of  the  Photoipraphhckes  Archiv  gives  his  experience 
with  the  plates,  in  which  the  manipulation  appears  to  be 
slightly  different  from  that  we  adopted,  and  which  with  us 
answered  well.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  repeat 
his  remarks. 

The  plates  are  in  the  first  place  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
alcohol  until  the  film  is  quite  impregnstcd  with  it,  and  in 
this  way  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  is  prevented. 
Collodio-chloride  of  silver  is  then  poured  upon  the  white 
surface,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

The  printing  is  carried  rather  deeper  than  the  finished 
picture  is  to  be.  If  the  film  is  to  be  fumed  with 
ammonia — an  operation  which  is  by  no  means  necessary — 
the  fuming  should  not  occupy  more  than  from  one  to 
three  minut^. 

After  the  printing  is  completed,  the  plate  is  taken  from 
the  frame  and  rinsed  in  the  first  place  with  water,  and 
then  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  nntil  the 
image  assumes  a  light  red  tint  all  over  it  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  toned  for  a  very  short  time  in  a  weak  al'^aline 
gold  bath,  after  ,which  the  plate  is  allowed  to  sojourn  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt. 
Finally  the 'print  upon  the  plate  is  washed  thoroughly  in 
water,  and  dried  under  the  influence  of  slight  warmth. 

Vcrv  agreeable  tones  may  be  secored  with  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  gold  bath ;  alkaline  toning  baths  do  not  give  the 
most  favourable  results  with  collodio-chloride  printa. 

One  of  our  correspondents  sends  us  illustrations  of  a 
curious  experience,  of  which  he,  however,  gives  us  insoffi- 
cicnt  details.  It  appears  that  aiter  printing,  he  immersed 
the  plates  in  a  weak  bath  of  acetic  acid  and  water  previous 
to  toning,  which  appears  to  have  disnolved  not  the  image, 
but  the  white  basis.  All  the  details  are  manifest^  bat 
rather  in  varied  texture  upon  the  black  surface,  than  in 
gradations  of  black  upon  white.  We  shall  be  ff  lad  to  learn 
the  experiences  of  our  readers  as  to  whether  auoh  ao 
abnornial  result  has  occurred  in  other  bands. 


JiTn  35,  1875. 1 
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l*APJflR  NEGATIVES. 

BY   WU.  BROOKS. 

As  this  subject  of  late  has  been  creating  a  little  interest^ 
I  venture  to  give  my  experiences  in  the  matter,  trusting 
they  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  for  a  good, 
simple,  and  reliable  process  for  enlarging  and  giving 
results  of  a  very  high  character.  It  is  very  strange  that 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  and  myself  shoo  Id  have  been 
working  a  process  which  we  both  considered  origintd — 
as  I  believe  it  was  with  us  individually — and  it  was 
peculiar  that,  on  seeing  Mr.  Blanchard  after  he  read  his 
very  interesting  paper  at  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
that  in  a  little  conversation  we  had  on  the  subject,  we  found 
that  we  had  both  been  working  it  out  in  detail  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  every  respect.  This  will  show  how  two 
minds  may  at  the  same  time  be  engaged  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject without  the  slightest  idea  of  each  other's  path  of  investi- 
gation. Instance,  again,  Mr.  J.  Spiller  with  his  nitro-sulphur 
Ught,  and  a  French  gentleman  (1  forget  his  name  at  the  present 
moment),  a  member  of  one  of  the  French  Photographic 
Societies ;  but  both,  in  this  instance,  brought  their  dis- 
coveries before  the  societies  in  England  and  France  at  the 
same  time. 

I  will  state  how  I  first  came  to  work  in  this  direction.  I 
reasoned  in  this  way.  I  found,  as  every  photographer  has, 
that  masks  made  with  ordinary  sensitized  paper,  after  being 
blackened  by  the  action  of  light,  made  the  best  opaque 
paper  masks,  and  kept  the  part  they  shielded  white  most 
effectually,  no  matter  how  long  exposed  even  in  direct 
sunlight ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  found  that  if  paper 
is  left  white,  instead  of  being  blackened  by  light,  I 
could  print  through  it,  and  obtain  the  most  intense  blacks 
suitable  for  the  shadows,  but  with  the  half-tones  I  found 
it  most  difficult  at  first,  owing  to  the  grain  of  the  paper 
showing,  which  in  small  work  is  objectionable,  though  in 
large  work  it  does  not  matter.  I  consider  it  an  improve- 
ment, rather  than  a  defect,  giving  a  kind  of  stipple,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  softness  when  examined  at  a  little  distance ; 
whereas  in  small  work  it  spoils  the  erfect,  which  is  easily 
seen.  At  last  I  have  managed  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
so  as  to  either  print  proofs  with  or  without  it  at  pleasure, 
which  I  think  is  a  step  in  advance.  I  have  not  tried  this 
class  of  negative  for  carbon  printing,  but  should  think  they 
are  most  admirably  suited  for  it,' being  able  to  print  from 
either  side  of  the  negative,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  double 
transfer,  which  is  a  great  boon. 

The  class  of  negative  does  not  seem  to  matter  from 
which  we  obtain  the  enlarged  negative,  providing  that  it  is 
not  an  under-exposed  one.  A  transparency  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  camera,  taking  care  that  the  high 
lights  of  the  transparency  must  be  bare  glass,  for  if  they 
have  the  slightest  deposit  or  veil  on  them,  a  good  and 
perfect  result  must  not  be  expected  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  deepest  shadows  must  be  perfectly  opaque,  for  if  they 
are  in  any  way  transparent  or  non-actinic  in  colour,  it 
will  render  the  proof -prints  flat,  similar  to  an  over-exposed 
or  fogged  negative. 

For  the  transparency  I  use  a  collodion  of  a  high  colour, 
and  an  acid  bath  if  small  negatives  are  to  be  produced — 
that  is,  from  quarter-plate  up  to  whole-plate  or  10  by  8. 

I  prefer  a  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  viz. : — 

X  JfA\J  (••  ...  ..*  a,,  a,,  X      or. 

Citric  acid       20  gr. 

(xlacial  acetic  acid      1  dr. 

Water 20  oz. 

Methylated  alcohol        quant,  suf. 

With  this  developer  the  exposure  is  about  six  times  as 
long  as  for  iron  development.  For  iron  developer  1 
generally  use — 

Ferri-proto-sulp 10  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid      15  min. 

water  ...        ,,,        ,,,        ,,,        ,,,     i  oz. 

Alcohol  ..  ,.  quant,  suf. 


With  the  iron  developer,  if  the  light  is  weak,  I  some- 
times  find  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  intensity  in  the 
shadows  of  the  transparency.  If,  after  fixing  in  the  usual 
way,  I  find  a  slight  degree  more  of  intensity  is  required, 
I  flow  over  it  the  following  (it  is  an  old  formula,  and  very 
useful  if  used  with  care):-^ro  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  add  a  10  grain  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  1  ounce  of  water.  A  red  precipitate  will, be 
formed.  The  iodide  solution  must  be  added  until  the  red 
precipitate  is  re-dissolved,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  use  after  filtering. 

The  film,  after  it  has  been  wetted  again  rif  it  has  been 
dried),  is  to  be  flooded  with  the  above,  which  increases- 
the  intensity  very  much.  If  only  a  slight  increase  of 
intensity  is  needed,  about  half-a-drachm  of  the  above  to 
one  ounce  of  water  will  be  sufficient,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far.  At  first  it  changes  the 
colour  of  the  film  to  an  olive  green,  which  is  the  colour 
required ;  if  carried  farther,  it  gives  a  canary  yellow, 
which  is  useless.  Or,  instead  of  the  mercury  intensifier, 
the  persulphate  of  uranium  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
as  only  one  or  two  printings  may  be  required  from  tne 
transparency.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  drawbacks  of  this 
intensitier — of  its  gaining  intensity  on  its  being  exposed 
to  the  light.  It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  here,  if  the 
transparency  is  not  dense  enough,  to  give  a  good  paper 
negative  in  the  first  printing. 

Having  obtained  a  suitable  transparency  perfect  in  every 
point,  the  next  step  is  to  print  the  negative,  which  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  printing-frame.  I  prefer  thin 
Saxe  paper  highly  salted  (say  with  twelve  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium^,  and  excited  on  a  bath  of  not  less 
than  sixty  or  eighty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  It  must 
be  printed  very  deep.  If  the  intensity  is  sufficient,  and 
everything  correct,  the  shadows  in  the  paper  negative  will 
appear  as  white  lines ;  the  high  lights,  or  intense  parts  of 
the  negative,  perfectly  opaque. 

After  printing,  1  like  to  tone  slightly  with  gold  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  fix  as  usual.  If  only  a  print  or  two  be 
required  from  the  negative,  it  need  not  be  waxed.  A 
negative  thus  obtained  can  be  used  to  print  from  on  either 
side,  as  required.  Waxing  reduces  the  intensity  very 
much  ;  if  a  number  of  prints  are  required,  waxing  is  in- 
dispensable. I  think  tins  part  of  the  process  is  not  under- 
stood by  photographers.  In  all  instructions  I  have  seen 
printed,  great  stress  seems  to  be  given  to  ironing  the  paper, 
after  waxing,  between  blotting-paper,  to  take  up  the 
superfluous  wax.  Such  a  method  X  think  very  wrong — at 
least,  I  find  it  so,  for  it  draws  all  the  wax  out  of  the  paper 
very  unevenly,  and  leaves  the  grain,  which  is  required  to 
be  seen  as  little  as  possible.  , 

I  proceed  in  this  way.     I  take  a  sheet  of  glass,  perfectly 
clean,  on  which  I  lay  the  paper  negative,  albumenized  side 
down.     I  use,  for  this  purpose,  an  instrument  like  those 
used  by  chemists  for  spreading  plasters  or  blisters,  with  a 
wooden  handle;  they  are  better  than  the  ordinary  fiat 
iron.    I  use  two :  one  is  heating  while  the  other  is  in  use 
(either  heat  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  a  Bunsen 
burner) ;  when  well  hot,  I  take  a  lump  of  white  wax  or 
waxing  composition,  which  I  use  composed  of — 

Japan  wax    ...        ...         ...        ...     3  parts 

Solid  paraffin  1  part 

melted  together ;  hold  it  against  the  hot  iron  to  melt  it, 
and  let  it  drop  all  over  the  paper.  When  there  is  suffi- 
cient, I  commence  to  spread  it  well  about  with  the  hot 
iron.  The  paper  will  become  perfectly  saturated.  Spread 
very  evenly  hy  means  of  the  handy  tool  described.  >.'  o 
ironing  bety^een  blotting-paper  is  needed.  I  find  this 
the  most  effectual  way  of  rendering  paper  transparent. 
Another  system  I  find  very  excellent — ^some  may  prefer 
it :  lay  the  negative  down  as  before,  and,  with  hog- hair 
varnish  brush,  give  it  a  good  coat  of  ordinary  negative 
varnish,  and  hang  up  to  dry;  it  can  be  made  perfectiy 
transparent  with  one  coat;  do  not  attempt  a  second, 
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thinking  to  improve  matters^  after  it  is  once  dry,  or  it  will 
become  patchy,  so  as  to  render  the  negative  perfectly 
useless. 

A  word  respecting  white  wax.  I  find  it  very  diflScuU  to 
get  it  unadulterated.  Have  paid  as  high  as  five  shillings 
per  pound  for  it,  which  comes  expensive.  The  Japan  wax 
i  find  answers  every  purpose ;  it  has  a  slight  colour  in  the 
mass,  but  that  does  not  matter,  as  it  will  not  be  seen 
when  in  the  negative.  It  is  a  little  softer  than  white  wax, 
but,  with  the  paraffin  added  to  temper  it,  it  answers 
admirably.  This  Japan  wax  costs  from  eightpence  to  ten- 
pence  per  poundr-a  vast  difference  in  price  compared 
with  the  white,  and  equally  as  good  for  the  purpose. 
Farafiin  alone  I  find  too  brittle. 

If  it  is  only  required  to  reproduce  negatives  the  same 
size  as  the  original,  I  print  the  transparency  in  carbon, 
using  that  known  and  sold  by  the  Autotype  Company  as 
the  dense  tissue.  The  transparency  is  developed  on  glass, 
and  the  negative  afterwards  obtained  in  the  same  way  on 
paper  as  the  enlarged  negatives  before  described.  Having 
obtained  the  negative,  and  everything  carried  out  success- 
fully, I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  that  paper  nega- 
tives seem  to  possess  a  charm  peculiar  to  themselves,  not 
to  be  seen  in  negatives  on  glass. 

The  matter  of  printing  needs  no  remarks,  it  being  the 
same  as  from  glass  negatives.  In  the  commencement  of 
these  notes  I  said  I  found  a  difficulty  at  times  to  do  away 
with  the  texture  of  the  paper  from  printing  out  in  the 
half-tones.  I  get  over  that  difficulty  in  this  way, 
which  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of  subduing  the 
texture,  but  answers  another  very  important  purpose  which 
will  be  seen  further  on.  If  the  texture  is  offensive,  do 
not  print  the  paper  negative  quite  so  dense  as  given  before ; 
print  a  little  lighter ;  this  we  will  call  No.  1.  Print  a 
second,  which  we  will  call  No.  2,  but  this  must  be  printed 
very  light :  when  dry,  take  a  glass  plate  the  size  of  the 
negative,  lay  both  together,  getting  both  images  to 
coincide,  which  can  be  seen  by  transmitted  light;  trim 
them,  whilst  they  are  both  together,  to  the  size  of  the 
glass ;  wax  No.  1,  and  lay  it  aside  ;  wet  No.  2,  to  cause  it 
to  expand;  blot  off  between  blotting-paper;  run  thin 
glue  aU  round  the  edge  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ; 
lay  the  glass  down  carefullv  on  it,  leaving  an  equal  margin 
all  round ;  when  dry  it  will  be  strained  perfectly  tight ; 
trim  off  the  edges.  Now  attach  No.  1  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glass,  along  one  edge  only,  with  india-rubber  paste, 
which  can  be  easily  stripoed  off  if  required ;  it  will  then 
give  a  print  almost  without  any  texture.  In  printing 
through  the  two,  No.  2  may  be  coated  with  castor  oil 
dissolved  in  twice  its  bulk  of  methylated  alcohol,  taking 
care  not  toletany  of  it  touch  No.  1  on  the  other  side.  1 
must  not  forget  to  mention  thht  No.  2  will  give  intensity  or 
softness  according  to  the  depth  it  is  printed. 

I  think  I  have  given  in  detail  sutiicicut  instruction  to 
enable  any  operator  ot  ordinary  ability  to  produce  good 
results.  I  have  been  several  years  working  this  process 
out,  also  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  b^  me  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Fhotographic  Society  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  subjects  of  both  being  peculiarly 
linked  together ;  and  therefore  should  advise  the  readers 
of  this  to  also  read  the  one  part  referred  to,  and  I  feel  qoite 
convinced  that  it  will  be  qiute  a  new  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  its  capabilities. 


CONVICTION   OF  "SPIRIT   PHOTOGRAPHERS'' 

IN  PARIS. 

The  "  Own  Correspondent ''  of  the  Dmbj  Ntw$  in  Paris 
gives  the  following  details.     Ho  sayd  :  — 

"A  strange  trial  has  taken  place  before  the  Correctional 
Tribunal  of  Paris,  and  it  has  resulted  in  tlio  couviction  of 
certain  'spirit  photographers*  for  swindling.  Bagnet, 
A  photographer,  of  Na  o,  Bonlerard  Montmartre,  allied 


himself  with  M.  Le3nnarie,  the  editor  of  the  Revut  SpiriU 
(who  wrote  about  him,  and  published  fac-simile^  of  his 
portraits),  and  with  an  American  named  Firman,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  persuading  people  that  he 
could,  if  they  only  willed  strong  enough,  conjure  up  and 
photograph  a  likeness  of  any  deceased  relation  or  friend. 
For  a  long  time  the  firm  did  a  large  business.  Twenty 
francs  was  the  ordinary  fee,  but  many  wealthy  people 
voluntarily  paid  2,000,  3,000,  and  even  4,000  francs. 
Never  was  fraud  more  clearly  proved.  The  operator's 
spirit-box  was  produced  in  court ;  ic  contained  hundreds 
of  portraits  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girU,  of  all  ages. 
When  customers  came  desiring  spirit  portraits,  a  young 
lady,  who  acted  as  cashier,  aidroitly  engaged  them  in 
conversation  in  the  waiting  room,  and  generally  contrived 
to  dnd  some  indications  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  person 
whom  it  was  desired  to  evoke.  Then  one  of  the  numerous 
heads  was  selected,  stuck  upon  a  doll  dressed  up  in  muslin, 
and  a  hazy  portrait  of  a  spirit  was  produced  from  it. 
Buguet  guarded  himself  by  saying  he  could  never  guarantee 
a  likeneds,  because  much  depended  on  the  strength  of  faith 
of  the  applicant,  and,  moreover,  spirits  were  very 
capricious,  and  sometimes  when  you  called  for  one,  another 
would  come;  but  in  very  many  instances  the  force  of 
imagination  was  so  strong  that  his  dupes  believed  they 
saw  the  portraits  of  their  relations.  They  burst  into  tears, 
fell  upon  their  knees,  kissed  the  photographs,  and  were 
profuse  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  professor,  as 
well  as  lavish  of  gifts  to  him. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  palpable  exposure  of  the  imposture 
in  open  court,  a  host  of  respectable  witnesses,  including  a 
Russian  ISlarquis,  the  Comte  de  Bullet,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
formerly  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid,  two  French 
colonels,  and  several  ladies,  appeared  for  the  prisoners, 
and,  undismayed  by  the  sarcasms  of  the  presiding  judge, 
protested  that  they  really  bad  seen  unmistakable  portraits 
of  deceased  relatives.  The  eminent  council  for  the  defence, 
M.  Lachaud,  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  alluded  to  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Tertullian,  and  other  authorities  on  spirits.  The 
Court,  however,  thought  the  charge  fully  proved,  and 
sentenced  Buguet  and  Leymarie  to  one  yearns  imprison- 
ment, and  Firman  to  six  months*.  It  is  curions  that  the 
prosecution  was  not  instituted^  on  the  complaint  of  any 
customer,  but  spontaneously  by  the  police  for  reasons  not 
explained." 

A  leader  in  the  same  journal,  commenting  on  the  case, 
remarks  that  ^^  such  photographs  are  by  no  means'  rare, 
either  in  England  or  America.  In  Mr.  Alfred  WaUaee*8 
apology  for  spiritualism  he  maintains  that  it  is  only 
rational  to  expect  that  the  shades  of  the  dead,  if  present 
in  a  room,  can  be  photogiaphed  there,  and  that  experience 
answers  to  natural  expectation.  In  America  an  artist  of 
cliis  sepulchral  class  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  on 
evidence  which  went,  on  the  whole^  to  prove  that  he  did 
uot  get  the  money  of  his  clients  on  false  pretences. 
M.  Buguet  has  been  less  fortunate,  as  he  is,  perhaps,  less 
honest.  His  stock-in-trade — a  very  large  nnmber  of 
miscellaneous  photographs,  and  a  Uj  figure,  used  *  with 
intent  to  deceive* — were  displayed  in  court;  bat  his 
patron  s  declined  to  be  undeceived.  Bogaei,  th^  said,  may 
have  been  tempted  to  cheat  in  moments  of  failimi  but  he 
did  not  always  cheat.  This  defence  is,  of  coqiWy  impreg- 
nable, for  people  capable  of  trusting  a  conlessed  impostor 
are  far  beyond  argument.  The  accused  and  the  judge 
were  sceptical ;  the  witnesses,  including  M'Hamft  Kardeo, 
tlie  widow  of  the  modern  high  priest  of  French  necro« 
rnancy,  were  mostly  on  the  sido  of  the  dubionsaagela.  The 
trial  is  an  instructive  one,  and  appears  to  confirm  the 
remark  of  the  philosopher  that  *  stories  of  spiritualism 
show  how  very  few  people  can  be  believed  on  their  oaths.* 
That  people  should  be  anxious  to  go  on  beliering  is  only 
natural  when  they  have  given  two  thousand  franos  and 
a  musical  instrument  to  the  deserring  photographer  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead.    Bat  persons  who  have  not  jt% 
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invested  time  and  capital  in  the  unseen  world  will 
probably  be  deterred  by  this  trial  from  doing  so ;  and 
every  one  should  rejoice  in  the  result,  which,  from  one 
point  of  view,  exposes  a  hateful  superstition,  and,  from 
another,  weeds  an  unworthy  pretender  out  of  the  ranks 
of  mediums.'' 


HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING. 

[Our  Chicago  contemporary  continues  the  excellent 
remarks  on  retouching  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted. — Ed,] 

Facial  Expressions. — Before  leaving  the  consideration 
of  the  face  in  a  negative,  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of 
faulty  expressions,  as  many  otherwise  very  good  negatives 
are  discarded  because  of  some  fault  of  this  nature ;  and 
where  the  fault  is  not  too  great,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
remedy  it  in  retouchiDg. 

1.  loo  ixrious. — In  such  an  expression  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  are  drawn  downward,  with  dark  shadows 
continuing  the  expression  towards  the  chin ;  the  lines  upon 
each  side  of  the  nose  are  almost  perpendicularly  straight ; 
and  the  shadow  just  below  the  lower  lip  may  encroach 
too  far  upon  the  chin.  To  remedy  these  defects,  every 
line  about  the  mouth  that  assists  this  sombre  expression 
must  be  curved  backward,  by  working  upon  their  lower 
edges.  If  any  are  found  to  be  so  strongly  marked  as  not 
to  succumb  to  this  treatment,  they  must  be  gradually' 
shortened,  but  never  entirely  obliterated.  The  partition 
line  between  the  lips  must  be  curved  upward,  making  it 
seem  lower  instead  of  upper  lip  that  occupies  the  shadow 
at  the  extreme  comers. 

2.  ScowL — Should,  a  scowl  accompany  this  sombre  ex- 
pression, the  eyebrows  are  drawn  too  near  the  eyes  and 
each  other,  causing  too  much  shadow  under  and  between 
them ;  a  dark  line  running  horizontally  across  the  forehead 
contrasts  disagreeably  with  a  bright  hght  just  above  them. 
In  youth,  whatever  of  line  or  shadow  appears  between  the 
eyebrows  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  •  but  in  an  aged 
face,  leave  only  that  that  is  habitual  to  it.  The  shadow 
under  the  brows  must  be  lightened,  and  the  eyebrows 
themselves  shortened  at  their  inner  angle,  and  raised  as 
much  as  possible.  The  light  just  above  the  eyebrows 
should  seldom  be  increased,  as  by  contrast  it  usually 
appears  too  bright  in  these  cases.  The  shadow  running 
across  the  forehead  must  be  softened  into  this  light,  and 
only  so  much  of  it  allowed  to  remain  as  will  correctly 
denote  the  natural  curve  of  the  forehead. 

3.  A  Smile— 1£  so  great  as  to  be  objectionable — ^requires 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  above  treatment.  Curving  every 
muscle  about  the  mouth  downward,  by  working  off  the 
upper  edge  of  the  shadows  which  denote  them ;  shorten- 
ing the  partition  line  of  the  lips ;  making  the  most  of  any 
slight  shadow  extending  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
toward  the  chin. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  these  manipulations  require 
great  care,  and  to  the  inexperienced  I  would  suggest  that 
when  an  expression  is  to  be  corrected,  a  paper  be  held,  in 
different  positions,  over  the  offending  member,  to  enable 
them  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  locality  and  extent  of 
the  fault  to  be  corrected. 

The  Features. — Besides  these  facial  expressions,  and 
frequently  when  none  of  the  above  faults  exist,  some  other 
member  of  the  face  may  need  our  attention,  as : — 

1.  The  Eyes. — It  occasionally  happens,  in  a  three-quarter 
view  of  the  face,  that  the  eye  upon  the  light  side  of  the 
face  is  well  defined  and  perfect,  while  that  upon  the  shaded 
and  further  side  has  a  dark,  unilluminated  shadow  upon  its 
inner  angle,  which,  added  to  a  bright  reflected  light  within 
the  opposite  side  of  the  iris,  gives  to  the  eye  a  weird  and 
sunken  look.    It  is  usually  sufficient  illumination  of  th^ 


shadow  ,to  increase  the  opacity  of  the  white  of  the  eye, 
making  it  brightest  where  it  meets  the  iris,  allowing  it  to 
gradually  be  shaded  back  toward  the  corner  nearest  the 
nose;  also,  to  better  define  the  upper  and  lower  lids, 
allowing  quite  a  bright  light  where  they  both  join  together. 
The  negative  will  usually  suggest  the  correct  location  of 
these  points.  Should  the  print  not  show  the  direct  light 
of  this  shaded  eye,  its  brightness  may  be  increased  in  the 
negative,  but  not  its  size.  The  reflected  li^ht  cannot  be 
remedied  in  the  negative,  but  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  a 
smaller  space  in  the  finished  print,  which  is  usually  all  that 
is  required  to  perfect  the  expression.  A  dimness  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  met  with,  usually  caused  by 
bad  lighting.  There  is  a  way  to  remedy  this  in  the  nega- 
tive, which  I  scarcely  dare  give,  because  of  its  frequent 
abuse — that  of  taking  out  that  portion  of  the  eye  with  the 
point  of  a  fine  needle.  Also  is  this  sometimes  used  to 
better  denote  the  shadows  about  thie  lids.  In  no  case 
would  I  recommend  this,  unless  a  facsimile  negative  can 
first  be  experimented  upon,  and  a  print  of  it  obtained. 
Skilfully  and  properly  done,  it  saves  much  labour,  but  a 
far  safer  plan  is  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  finished  print. 

2.  The  Nose, — As  a  rule,  this  member  will  require  upon 
the  tip,  seemingly  the  brightest  point  of  light  the  i&ce 
contains.  Should  it  be  of  ugly  shape — either  crooked,  pug, 
or  lengthy — we  are  fully  justified  in  softening  or  removing 
the  defect.  As  this  is  quite  an  inexpressive  feature,  a 
change  of  thi«  kind  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  face. 

3.  The  Cheeks,— Every  muscle  that  aids  in  giving  cha- 
racter to  the  face  must  be  inflexibly  preserved.  A  careless 
retoucher  will  invariably  forget  this  in  his  zeal  to  produce 
smoothness.  As  the  cheeks  show  more  of  these  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  face,  great  care  must  be  used  to  pre- 
serve their  exact  form.  The  one  least  defined,  and  easiest 
removed,  lies  just  back  from  the  mouth  and  below  the 
depression  under  the  cheek  bone.  In  a  Rembrandt  effect, 
particularly,  does  it  require  care  to  preserve  this. 

Hollow  cheeks  are  often  made  to  assume  a  plump, 
youthful  appearance  in  retouching.  It  is  a  mistake,  and 
should  never  be  done.  All  the  changing  tliat  a  good 
negative  requires  is  that  which  would  necessarily  be  done 
in  a  careful  smoothing  up  of  them.  Of  course  the  shadows 
of  a  negative  may  be  so  dark  as  to  give  to  the  cheeks  an 
unnatural  hollo wness,  in  which  case  only  such  bringing  out 
of  them  is  admissible  as  will  give  their  natural  look. 
Should  the  face  be  turned  so  as  to  show  this  defect  sharply 
against  the  background  (which  a  good  operator  will  ususuly 
avoid),  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  soften  the  outline  just 
where  this  hollow  occurs,  leaving  the  upper  and  lower 
portion  of  the  cheek  as  sharp  as  originally  seen. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  it  is  best  to  avoid  making 
the  light  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheek  any  brighter 
than  in  the  untouched  negative. 

4.  7'he  Chin. — The  less  we  have  to  do  with  the  modelling 
of  this  feature  the  better. 

5.  The  Neck,— The  same  class  of  work  that  the  face 
requires  will  usually  be  needed  upon  the  neck,  with  this 
difference:  if  it  is  an  aged  subject  we  are  considering, 
most  of  the  wrinkles  upon  the  neck  can  be  dispensed  with, 
only  retaining  enough  to  compare  favourably  with  the 
face.  The  general  form,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  lesbt.  If  a  long  dark  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  neck 
by  an  earring,  it  should  be  almost  entirely  worked  out. 

6.  7  he  Ear. — It  is  rarely  the  pencil  needs  to  touch  this 
member,  and  if  it  becomes  a  necessity,  the  ight  upon  it 
must  not  be  increased  if  italready  contains  sufficien^^.  xor 
in  all  things  the  ear  shouia  oe  aubordinate  to  the  lace. 
However,  should  the  ear  appear  within  a  Bembrandt 
shadow,  th'j  light  upon  it  will  sometimes  need  to  be  in- 
creased, to  give  sumcient  detail  to  that  portion  of  thd 
sliadow. 
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THE  PR0PBBTIB8  oFwBT  GUN-COTTON. 

Dmas  Sib, — Mr.  Spiller  calls  attention  "  to  a  alight  error 
in  Tour  account  of  the  recent  gnncotton  explosion  at  Wool- 
wich, wherein  it  ia  stated  that  moist  gnncotton  cannot  be 
exploded  by  means  of  a  detonating  fase."  If  the  account 
did  lack  clearness,  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Spiller  has  improved 
matters.  A  detonating  fuse,  which  contains  about  20 
grains  of  fulminate  powder,  and  which  readily  detonates 
dry  guocotton,  will  not  explode  guncotton  in  a  wet  state, 
containing  (say)  thirty  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  only  way 
in  which  a  detonating  fuse  can  be  made  to  explode  a  charge 
of  this  liiud  is,  as  I  stated,  to  employ  an  intermedium  of 
dry  guncotton.  When  the  guncotton  is  ooly  slightly  damp, 
however,  then,  as  Mr.  Spiller  reoiarks,  it  is  possible  to  effect 
iis  detonation  by  using  a  comparatively  heavy  fulminate 
charge,  13  grammes  or  200  grains  or  ten  times  as  much 
as  a  fuse  contains :  and  although  such  a  trial  has  never 
been  made,  there  might,  I  dare  say,  be  a  possibility  even  of 
exploding  wet  guncotton  with  thirty  percent,  of  water  in  it, 
if  you  used  half  a  pound  or  ko  of  dry  fulminate,  and  pressed 
it  well  home.  But  who  will  volunteer  to  make  the  experi- 
ment?— Faithfully  yours,  Your  Reportbb. 

LAMBERTYPE  AND  CHROMOTYPE. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  photographers  will  probably  be 
arroMted,  and  their  curiosity  excited,  by  the  advertisements 
of  the  above  processes,  and  although  you  have  described 
one  of  them,  and  will  probably  call  attention  to  the  other, 
yet  it  may  interest  some  to  read  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  of  an  old  proft- ssional  photographer  after  seeing 
the  demonstration  oi  both  of  the  prjcesses. 

Ono  day  last  week  I  visited  M.  Lambert,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Autotype  Co.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
and  my  son,  Mr.  A1fre<l  Hughes.  After  examining  a  num- 
\u*r  of  prints  of  the  highest  excellence,  some  produced  in 
silver  and  others  in  carbun,  that  varied  from  carte  to  nearly 
li'c-siEe,  we  were  shown  the  most  important  part  of  the 
cfiilargingprocePH.  A  ciirte  portrait  of  a  lady,  the  original 
negative  of  which  was  broken,  was  lent  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
From  this  a  small  negative  was  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
wet  process,  and  showing  the  usual  coarsenesA  by  copying 
th9  texture  of  the  albumcuiscd  paper.  An  enlarged  trans- 
parency from  this  negative  was  next  produced  by  the  usual 
wet  collodion  process.  The  enlarged  head  was  about  two- 
thirds  life-size,  and  it  was  made  on  a  plate  about  18  by  15. 
From  this  a  carbon  negative  was  made  by  contact  printing. 
The  ordinaiy  carbon  tisKue  was  not  employed,  but  a  Fpecial 
one  devised  by  M.  Lambert.  This  carbon  negative  was 
very  thin,  and  of  a  bad  printing  colour,  but  by  a  solution 
of  peimanganate  of  potash,  to  which  ammonia  and  sugar 
were  added,  the  negative  was  changed  to  a  rich  olive 
colour.  The  negative  was  then  covered  both  buck  and 
front  with  a  very  tine  translucent  kind  of  tracing  napor 
called  papier  ndnerale.  On  the  back  of  the  negative  M. 
Ijauibert  worked  with  black  lead  powder,  uning  a  leather 
stump,  on  the  face  and  all  the  light  parts  of  the  negative, 
thereby  increasing  the  density  in  all  those  parts,  &ud  also 
softening  the  ooarse  texture.  On  the  front  of  the  negative 
he  worked  also,  but  more  carefully,  using  a  finer  powder 
and  a  more  delicate  stump.  Finally,  a  blackload  pencil 
was  nsed  to  give  the  positive  high  lights  on  the  face  and  the 
white  lace.  All  this  work  was  done  ia  a  **  touching  desk," 
■uch  as  employed  for  ordinary  ntonching. 

Thepapiermineraleit  an  admirable  material  for  receiv- 
ing the  blacklead.  Tbs  ultimate  efTcct  produced  by  but 
▼wry  little  work  was  a  negative  capable  oi  pro<lucing  piinta 
in  which  all  ooarteneai  of  texture  was  entirely  removed.  A 
nl?«r  print  waa  next  made  from  this  negative,  which,  with- 
out a  toQoh  being  reqoired  upon  it,  was  perfect  in  delicar  v, 
■olliMii^  aod  TigooTt  aod  giTiDg  no  indioadon  whatevet  J 


having  been  prodnoed  from  a  carte  print.  I  ahonld  men- 
tion that  the  plain  dark  backgronnd  of  the  original  was 
considerably  extended  in  the  enlarged  copy,  without  any 
evidence  in  the  final  print  of  any  joining  of  the  added 
parts.  The  demonstration  was  declared  by  the  party  to  bn 
a  complete  success.  Although  the  method  here  described 
was  the  one  adopted  in  this  instance,  M.  Lambert  ex- 
plained that  it  is  not  the  one  he  prefers,  and  it  is  only  om}*! 
when  he  requires  duplicate  enlarged  negatives,  as  he  di  I 
in  this  instance,  that  he  has  recourse  to  it  His  ordinary 
method  is  to  make  a  carbon  transparency  by  contact  print- 
ing from  the  original  negative,  and  from  this  small  carbon 
transparency  he  makes  an  enlarged  oollodion  negative  by 
Wet  collodion.  By  this  means  he  says  he  secures  an 
enlarged  negutive  which  requires  leiss  work  upon  it  in  its 
final  stages. 

On  the  succeeding'  day,  my  son  a!id  I  visited  M.  Lirabert 
again,  and  the  rest  of  his  ingenious  methods  were  explained 
and  demonstrated.  They  consisted  in  further  showing  bow 
backgrounds  may  be  altered,  removed,  or  fresh  ones  ^substi- 
tuted, without  showing  any  joins,  c  requiring  any  work 
ou  the  tiual  print.  Ue  altto  showed  his  method  of  repro- 
ducing negatives  so  that  while  all  the  good  points  of  the 
original  are  retained,  such  faults  as  over-  or  under-exposnrv 
may  be  amended,  if  not  entirely  removed  ;  as  also  the 
removal  of  marks,  stains,  cracks,  or  other  defects,  so  that 
the  new  negatives  should  be  better  than  the  original 
ones.  Some  other  ingenious  expedients,  or  *'  dodges,**  if  you 
will,  were  explained  and  illustrated.  Under  the  term 
'' Lambertype "  appeals  to  be  comprised  all  th^  above 
methods  of  changing,  enlargini;,  adding  to,  or  taking  from 
the  original  negative,  so  that  in  the  final  negative  shall  be 
comprised  all  that  is  desirod,  without  requiring  any  work 
on  the  ultimate  print.  '*  Lambertype "  is  therefore  a 
general  term  for  a  number  of  useful,  and  indeed  valuable 
methods,  that  hav3  been  brought  together  by  M.  Lambert 
for  increasing  the  value  of  negatives :  many  of  them  are 
not  new,  but  they  are  novel  in  their  application,  while 
others  really  beloog  to  himself,  so  far  as  my  knuwletlgtt 
goes. 

•*  Lambertype  "  may  therefore  stand  for  impn^ed  n€»i»a- 
tive  work,  and  is  quite  independent  of  any  nitrihudof  print- 
ing that  may  be  adopted.  **  Chromotype,''  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  negative ;  it  is  a  modified 
form  of  carbon  printing  that  cannot  be  worked  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Autotype  Co.  The  two 
parties  have  therefoie  made  arrangements  together,  so  that 
the  special  tissue  can  be  obtained  from  the  Autotype  Co. 

1  have  had  considerable  experience  w  ith  carbon  as  a  substi- 
tute for  silver  printing,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  M.  Lam- 
bert's modification  of  the  process,  and  also  with  his 
ingenious  printing  prfss  and  photometer.  Taey  will  all 
help  to  make  permanent  printing  more  ea^y  and  mor^ 
popular. 

There  was  also  shown  to  uit,  in  connection  with  the 
chromotype,  an  easy  wsy  of  colouring  thune  carbon  prints, 
whereby  the  apparent  work  of  hours  is  done  iu  u  many 
minutes.  The  lesults,  though  not  calculated  to  compete 
with  good  miniature  work,  are  better  than  the  common  run 
of  low-priced  coloured  work,  with  the  further  advantage 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lose  the  likeness. 

M.Lambert  is  evidently  a  very  able  and  skilful  photo- 
grapher. He  ia  full  of  ingenious  appliances,  and.  as  his 
improvements  are  chiefly  based  on  the  common  method  of 
working,  one  if  able  immediately  to  appre<>i«te  them.  But 
writing  and  speaking,  well  enough  aa  they  are  in  their  way, 
areas  nothing  compared  with  seeing  a  thing  done  by  a 
clever  man. — ^Yonrs  &c.,  Jabix  Hvobbs* 

N.B. — It  ia  right  to  mention  that,  excepting  the  chromo- 
type printing  presses  and  the  photometer,  no  additional 
apparatna  is  required  than  is  lonnd  in  the  ordinary  photo* 
graphic  studio.  The  aame  lent  that  ia  need  to  produce  the 
carte  or  cabinet  portrait  may  be  employed  for  making  the 
enlargement    ioaoft  every  dark-room  may  be  need  for  the 
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enlarging  oamera.  If  anj  one  is  contented  with  silver 
printing,  there  is  no  need  to  depart  from  it,  for  nearly  all 
the  improyements  comprised  in  the  term  *'  Lambertjpe*' 
may  be  utilised  without  deserting  the  old  friend  silyer. 

Sir, — It  woald  be  both  useful  and  interesting  if  M. 
Lambert  would  be  so  good  as  to  inform  photographers, 
through  your  columns,  what  he  claims  as  novel  in  his 
patent  for  enlarging. 

He  can  scarcely  claim  novelty  for  the  application  of 
paper  or  other  material  to  the  back  or  front  of  negatives, 
or  the  working  thereon  with  crayon,  pencil,  or  pigment. 
All  this  has  been  in  daily  use  for  years  past. 

I  find  amongst  photographers  much  doubt  on  the  matter, 
and  a  desire  to  have  early  and  complete  information. 
Valuable  novelties  are  readily  accepted,  never  so  promptly 
as  now ;  but  strong  objection  would  be  made  to  restrictioYis 
by  patent  of  what  has  hitherto  been  free. — I  am,  respect- 
fully, Samuel  Far. 


URANIUM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  several  correspondents  to 
address  you  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  read  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Werge.  It  is, 
however,  so  full  of  errors,  and  so  valueless  as  a  guide  to  work, 
that  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  one  important 
error,  and  one  important  omission,  as  to  go  in  detail 
through  the  errors  and  omissions  would  occupy  too  much  of 
your  space. 

Mr.  Werge  8ays:~''It  is  useless  to  add  uraniam  to  the 
printing  bath  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  beneficial 
results,  and  I  think  that  fact  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  unenviable  soubriquet  of  worthless  type  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  Wothlytype  process.*' 

I  am  surprised  that  in  a  paper  read  before  a  scientific 
society  Mr.  Werge  should  betiay  his  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Wothlytype  process,  as  worked  in  England,  was  a 
method  of  printing  on  collodion^  and  not  by  means  of  a 
printing  bath  at  all.  Of  what  value  can  statements  be, 
founded  on  such  absolute  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done 
in  photographic  work? 

The  omission  to  which  I  allude  above  i»y  that  nitrate  of 
uranium  added  to  a  highly  sensitive  emulBion  for  negative 
purposes  enables  it  to  bo  kept  indefinitely.  I  am  now 
using  the  ends  of  a  bottle  of  Chambers  and  Co/s  uranium 
emulsion  five  months  old, .and  still  in  ptirfcut  order,  the 
latter  quality  being  due  entirely  to  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  uranium. 

Mr.  Werge*s  paper  is  merely  a  record  of  his  own  ideas  as 
to  uranium,  the  value  of  which  may  be  gauged  by  his 
apparent  ignorance  of  tbe  way  in  wjiich  that  salt  was  used 
in  the  Wothlytype  process.  Talking  of  that  process,  I  may 
say  that  the  roost  artistic  photographic  prints  1  ever  saw 
were  produced  by  it,  and  that  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Wothlytype  prints  I  have  had  since  1864  not  one  has  faded 
in  any  degree,  which  I  cannot  say  of  some  nilvev  prints  of 
the  same  age. 

I  am  glad  you  have  also  pointed  out  errors  and  omissions 
in  Mr.  Werge's  paper,  and  have  given  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Wothlytype  by  saying,  **  Certainly  some  of  the 
finest  prints  we  have  ever  seen  were  by  that  method  of 
printing.*' — Yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortlbv. 


SOUTH       VERSUS      NORTH       DBVONSHIRifl 

SCENERY,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Devonshire  correspondents,  in  recom- 
mending the  Northern  portion  of  their  beautiful  county, 
seem  to  have  utterly  ignored  the  Southern,  where  I  think 
there  is  ample  work  for  the  photographic  tourist.  I 
can  speak  from  experience,  having  but  just  returned  from 
there  after  a  three  months'  »tay  in  ftenrch  of  health,  and 
liaviug  managed  to  find  subjects  for  chitui  on  a  hundred 
negatives,  taken  with  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion.     For 


variety  of  scenery  I  think  no  place  could  beat,  though  it 
might  equal,  it.     Suppose  the  tourist  to  take  up  his  quarters 
for  a  time  at  Torquay,  which,  by  the  way,  although  one  of 
the  most  fashionable,  and  consequently  expensive,  places 
during   the  non- photographic  season,  is  in  the  summer 
(being  entirely  deserted  by   its   "habitues")  perhaps  as 
cheap  a  watering  place  as  could  be  found :  within  a  tew 
miles  he  will  find  the  ihost  romantic  and  varied  of  rooky 
coast  scenery,  and  by  going  the  same  distance  inland  the 
most  charming  artistic  old  cottages  and  lane  bits  he  could 
desire  to  plant  his  camera  before.     The  Dart,  from  its  mouth 
to  Totnes,  affords  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  and  the  old 
town  of  Dartmouth  itself  many  quaint  specimens  of  old 
architecture.    The  church  has  one  of  the  finest  screens  to  be 
met  with,  also  a  fine  pulpit ;  but  although  I  wrote  a  polite 
note  to  the  rector  of    St.  Saviours,  asking  permission  to 
photograph  the  same  as  an  illustration  to  a  county  guide 
book,  he  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  good  photographs  had 
already  been  taken,  and  that  a  new'  set  were  shortly  to  be 
published.    I  afterwards  saw  a  set  of  interior  views  taken 
by  his  own  photographer,  from  the  sales  of  which  I  presume 
he  will  derive  his  commission,  having  doubtless  an  eye  to 
business.    I  doubt  much  whether  his  fancied  power  was 
legal,  especially  as  the  cburchwarden  said  that  I  should  take 
it.  and  that  he  would  give  me  every  assistance.    Not  wishinsc 
to  add  to  a  strife  which  I  saw  was  likely  to  be  extended, 
1  let  the  matter  drop,  but    I  mention  the  circumstance 
as  of  interest  to  photographers  generally,  and  as  being  the 
first  instance  in  which  I  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  refusal. 
At  Brent,  Ivy-bridge,  Lustleigh,  Moreton  and  Chagford, 
many  days  may  be  well  filled  up,  and  in  proof  of  the  great 
plethora  of  bits  for  the  photographer  I  enclose  you  three 
views,,all  taken  without  moving  the  camera  more  than  a  few 
feet :    the  old  mill  at  Holy  Street  (which  all  photographers 
must  know,  from  Bedford^s  celebrated  view  of  the  same)  form- 
ing the  centre,  the  little  fall  being  on  the  right  of  the 
stream  on  the  left.     Such  a  combination  does  not  often 
present  itself. 

I  have  no  doubt  from  the  views  that  I  have  seen 
of  North  Devon — viz.,  Linmouth,  Linton,  Ilfraoombe,  &c. 
— that  it  is  quite  equal  in  scenery,  but  if  any  of  your 
readers  are  attracted  by  descriptions  of  it  to  spend  any  time 
therei  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  know  that  there 
is  something  Soiith  to  be  done  as  well  as  North — the 
one  being  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  other. 
The  emulsion  processes  have,  from  their  great  simpli- 
city, again  wedded  me  to  my  old  favourite  pursuit  of 
landscape  photography,  after  a  divorce  of  some  twelve  yearsor 
more,  and  1  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Warnerke,  as  anything  tending  to  lessen  weight  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  all  landscape  photographers.  Our  cameras 
(even  the  best  of  them)  are  more  than  twice  or  thrice  the 
weight  they  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  that  if  our  Society  can 
do  it,  they  should  offer  a  prize  for  a  camera  and  slides, 
offering  the  greatest  attraction  in  lightness  and  portability. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  forget  when  and  where  I  proposed 
in  one  of  the  photographic  journals  a  camera  slide  having  a 
roller  at  each  end,  and  a  band  of  sensitized  collodion  on  a 
collodion  and  india-rubber  support,  with  a  spring  pad  at  the 
back  to  hold  the  paper  tight  against  the  glass  during  ex- 
posure ;  therefore  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Warnerke  has 
takez.  up  this  idea,  and  put  it  into  practice.  Aslideoould  be 
constructed  having  an  arrangement  to  admit  various  pieces 
of  mica  of  different  sizes,  which  would  take  a  curve  suitable 
to  the  focus  of  the  particular  lens  used,  and  around  which 
the  sensitized  film  could  be  drawn.    Waltir  B.  Woodburt. 

[Mr.  Woodbury  encloses  some  admirable  prints  from 
the  plates  to  which  he  refers.  We  know  that  the  use  of  film 
negatives  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Mr.  Woodbury  years 
ago,  and  some  of  his  experiments  were  described  in  our  pasces. 
He,  in  common  with  all  landscape  photographers,  will  be 
gratified  with  the  perfection  to  which  the  idea  has  been 
worked  by  Uerr  Warnerke. — En.] 
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Catalogue. — Mr.  Cooke,  of  Hoxfcon^  has  forwarded  us 
a  copy  of  his  new  illustrated  catalogue,  which  appears 
to  beyery  comprehenaiTe,  and  will  interest  all  photographers. 

Fboto-Lithoosaphic  Reproduction.—  We  ace  faToured  by 
Mr.  Carbutt  with  an  example  ot  photo-lithography  in  the  shape 
of  a  reproduction  from  an  old  etching  of  a  quaint  piece  of 
antique  architecture  in  Chester.  We  have  rarely  seen  better 
or  finer  lines  in  photo-Iitbography.  The  crisp,  sharp  character 
of  the  etched  work  is  reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity^  and, 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reliefer  burr,  the  print  might 
easily  be  taken  for  one  of  the  original  etchings. 

ExpKESSiGK  IN  Children.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Hickfl  (Charles  and  Hicks,  South  Shields)  a  packet  ot 
children's  portraits  which  are  very  charming  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Etoks  remarks,  **  It  is  not  so  much  technical  excellence 
as  expression  1  go  in  for."  This  is  jast  the  secret  of  success 
with  children,  and  Mr.  Hicks  has  attained  that  highest  charm 
in  any  form  of  portraiture,  and  pre-eminently  in  presentments 
of  children— happy,  natural,  nnoonscious  expression.  The 
children  have  evidently  not  been  worried  by  much  posing  and 
arrangement.  If  they  are  conscious  at  all  that  they  are  being 
photographed,  they  are  regarding  it  somewhat  as  a  good  lark 
in  which  they  are  participating,  bat  still  keeping  **  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth."  The  result  is  success,  which  many 
photographers,  struggling  nnavailingly  after  the  highest  tech- 
nical excellence,  generally  fail  to  secure.  Here  are  the 
instructions  which  Mr.  Hicks  presents  to'  parents  and  nurses, 
which  may  prove  suggestive  to  some  of  our  readers:— *' To 
secure  satigfaoto I  y  and  pleasing  portraits  of  children,  never  say 
anything  to  them  as  to  how  they  are  to  stand,  sit,  look,  behave, 
&c.,  and  on  no  account  impress  upon  them  that  they  are  to 
keep  still.  If  they  like  to  run  about  the  studio  and  play,  )et 
them  do  so ;  it  is  quite  at  their  service  to  turn  into  a  nursery, 
for  the  time  being,  in  reason.  Dress  very  younfi:  ones  in  white, 
it  possible,  and  it  is  advisable  that  all  children  should  be 
dressed  in  light  materials,  such  as  blue,  mauve,  pink,  &c. ; 
reds,  dark  browns,  or  black  velvet,  as  a  rule,  are  objectionable, 
unless  .relieved  with  white.  If  the  above  suggestioos  are 
attended  to,  and  appointments  made  for  chifdren  or  family 
groups,  a  satisfactory  picture  can  always  be  secured." 

Cementing  Jet,  etc.—  Shellac  is  the  best  cement  for  jet 
articles.    Smoking  the  joint  renders  it  black  to  match. 

Silvering  Paper. — Having  never  anywhere  seen  n  rule 
given  for  the  length  of  time  paper  should  be  silvered,  and 
having  many  times  seen  articles  contain  instructions  which 
said,  '*  silver  the  requisitb  time,"  and  being  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  a  **  green  hand  "  would  do  with  such  defioite  instructions, 
I  am  constrained  to  give  the  following,  which,  as  far  as  tested, 
has  proved  0.  K.  Paper  which,  when  removed  from  the  solu- 
tion, anu  held  by  one  corner  curls  back,  is  under-silvered ;  that 
which  curls  front,  is  over-silvered,  and  that  which  stands 
straight  "a  jif,"  and  then  curls  back,  is  just  right;  'tis  better 
to  under-silver  than  over,  for  paper  which  has  been  silvered  too 
long  is  very  prone  to  turn  yellow. — The  Philadelphia  Fhoto- 
'grapher. 


%0  C0m990»2rrats. 


Rom  Hoy. — The  nbAolute  right  lt>  roproduf*^  portions  of  a  news- 
paper, whctb«r  panigraph8,  or  Rirths,  Marrin^eft,  c^c,  without 
acknowledgment,  la  an  undotermined  puuit  of  copyright  law. 
It  is  generally  held  that  ihere  is  no  copyright  in  newapaDcr 
artiolos.  We  think  there  is  no  fear  whatever  ox  any  one  objecting 
to  your  copying  any  such  paragraphs  by  photography,  whether  for 
private  use  or  for  sale.  2.  The  absolute  legality  ir,  as  we  have  said, 
undetermined.  3.  The  production  of  instantaneous  views  depends 
on  other  things  besides  the  sensitivencsN  of  the  plates.  The  con- 
dition of  the  light,  the  character  of  the  subject,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  angular  aperture  of  the  lens,  are  all  factor^  not  less  important 
than  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  With  a  rapid  lens  and  good 
light  no  doubt  the  plates  in  question  would  yield  good  instantaneous 
pictures.  We  cannot  recommend  any  maker'a  lens  by  name  in  this 
column.  You  must  see  that  the  ta^k  would  be  a  very  invidious 
one.  4.  We  canaot  tell  you  what  size  in  photographic  views  is 
must  saleable. 


J,  J.  Jbromb. — ^The  plates  which  you  call  "fsrro-plates*'  were 
doubtless  those  sold  by  Mr.  Atkinson  as  ** Nonpareil"  plates. 
You  do  not  state  whether  the  collodio-chloride  was  that  sold  for 
printing  on  these  plates,  or  some  prepared  bv  yourself.  We  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  case  in  "(^hich  the  white  coating  has 
been  dissolved  oflf  the  surface ;  hence,  in  order  to  form  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  cause,  it  is  important  to  possess  all  details  clearly 
stated.  You  do  not  state  at  what  point  the  white  coatinar 
dissolved  ;  but  we  presame  from  your  remarks  that  it  was  in  the 
toning  bath.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  a  solution  of  acetic 
acid  much  too  strong  may  have  been  the  cause.  The  tone  will 
depend  much  on  the  toning  bath  employed ;  to  obtain  richness  we 
prefer  a  weak  acetate  bath,  or  eulpho-oyanide  bath. 

A.  Q. — Much  dependft  on  circumstances  as  tio  the  best  size  of  studio. 
For  ordinary  work  in  portraiture  about  26  feet  by  10  or  12  feet ; 
ridge  roof.  6  feet  height  at  eaves,  14  feet  at  ridge.  On  north  sido 
and  roof,  6  or  7  feet  at  each  end  opaque,  the  remainder  of  the 
glass  to  within  20  inches  of  the  floor.  On  south  side  it  is  as  well 
to  have  a  little  glass  to  meet  centingienoes  of  lighting,  but  as  a 
rule  it  would  be  kept  covered  with  blinds.  Belgian  sheet  glass  is, 
we  believe,  the  cheapest,  and  will  answei  every  purpose  well. 

W.  GoTHABD. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  earth  through  which 
you  state  the  various  waste  solutions  from  which  your  sink  has 
filtered  will' contain  much  silver ;  but  your  best  plan  will  bo  to 
tend  a  small  parcel  of  the  earth  you  have  preserved  to  a  refiner, 
who  will  tell  you  whether  it  containis  any  silver  worth  reooverinpr, 
and  what  it  is  worth.  You  will  find  tho  names  of  various  refiners 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

H.  H.  H. — ^You  are  confounding  two  operations.  Sunning  a  bath 
will   throw   down    organic  matter  without  permanganate,  and 

fermanganate  will  remove  the  organic  matter  without  sunning, 
f  you  wish  to  sun  a  bath,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-^rain 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight 
turbidity ;  then  pour  into  a  flat  dish,  and  expose  the  solution  to 
strong  sunlight  for  a  few  days.  The  first  efieot  you  will  notice 
will  be  a  general  discolouration  of  the  bath,  and  flcally  the 
precipitation  of  a  black  deposit.  Filter,  and  try  the  bath.  It 
will  probably  work  well  at  once  ;  if  it  fog,  add  a  uttle  nitric  acid. 
The  addition  of  permanganate  removes  tho  organic  matttir 
without  sunning.  The  instructions  you  have  read  are  correct.  So 
long  as  the  bath  clears  after  the  addition  of  permanganate,  there  is 
organic  matter  present ;  when  a  faint  pinkish  tint  remains,  the  per- 
manganate has  done  its  work.  Liquid  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  are  not  the  same  thing.  When  the  term  ammonia  alono 
is  used,  the  liquid  is  referred  to.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a 
combination  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Of  course,  as  you 
diminish  the  bulk  of  the  bath,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  barytii 
in  solution  is  removed  with  the  solution  used  up,  but  tho  remaining 
solution  does  not  get  weaker  in  the  baryta  salt  as  it  does  of 
silver.  The  two  terms  mean  the  same  thing. 
A.  Ward. — The  lighting  of  your  card  portrait  is  not  bad ;  but  a 
slight  degree  more  brilliancy  would  be  an  improvement.  In 
sunning  down  the  margin  of  a  vignetted  print,  you  should  bo 
careful  to  avoid  getting  the  margin  darker  than  the  tint  of  the 
background  round  the  head,  and  to  blend  the  graduated  edges  of 
the  vignetted  portion  into  the  tint  of  tho  margin.  We  are  glad 
to  Icam  that  you  derive  benefit  from  perusal  of  the  News. 

E.  Brabazon. — You  do  not  state  any  of  the  conditions  which  make 
the  picture  difiBcult  to  copy.  Some  oil  paintings  present  diffi- 
calties  because  of  the  non-actinic  colours  used ;  some  because  tho 
varniifh  has  bloomed ;  some  because  it  has  assimied  a  leathery 
semi-opaquo colour  partially  obscurinethe  painting;  some  simply 
bectiuse  they  are  dirty.  A  good  deal  of  skill,  intelligence,  and 
experience  are  ueccsisary  to  succeed  in  such  work.  With  most 
old  oil  paintings  it  is  wise  to  apply  a  sponge  and  tepid  water  to 
the  surface.  This  not  only  removes  dirt,  but  whilst  the  smrface  is 
moist  makes  the  detail  boar  out  better.  Use  a  Ireely  bromiy.od 
collodion,  good  light  (open  air  by  preference),  full  exposure,  and 
weak  iron  developer. 

S.  M. — It  entirely  depends  on  what  kind  of  varnish.  If  ordinary 
spirit  varnish,  then  there  is  nothing  better  ttum  repeated  appli- 
cation of  strong  alcohol  to  remove  it.  If  a  benzine  varnish, 
then  URS  benzine.  Some  varnishes  are  very  dilficnlt  to  redisoolvo 
without  injury  to  tho  aegativo.  In  such  case  the  tincture  of 
iodine  applied  upon  the  varnish,  as  wc  have  often  described,  is 
tho  boNt  mode  of  intensifying  further. 

XoM. — Yes  :  hypo  will  answer  for  fixing  all  kinds  of  negatives.  It 
may  bo  used  very  strung— half  a  pound  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Henry  H.  Moui>y,  (Colorado.)— We  have  sent  you  one  or  tw<» 
numbers  of  the  News  which  will  probably  serve.  2.  The  Ca!o- 
type  Process  as  worked  and  described  by  Dr.  Diamond  is  stilt  the 
best  form  of  that  process.  You  will  find  in  the  copies  of  the 
News  forwarded,  a  film  process  by  Herr  Womerke  describeJ, 
which  seems  admirable,  and  will  possibly  just  meet  your  purpose 
for  mountain  photography. 

Rbcbivbd  for  KEJLAifUBR  Tbstimoxlal  Fvxd.— Fivo  shillings 

I     from  J.  Conler,  Sen. 
Several  Correepondants  in  onr  ne&t. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Last  Eclipse  Expedition— Detection  and  Decep- 
tion IN  Photography. 

The  Last  Eclipse  JExpedition.^lt  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
last  eclipse  expe^tion  sent  out  to  India  has  been  partially, 
if  not  wholly  unsuccessful.    The  Royal  Society  have  been 
at  great  expense  in  sending  out  observers,  and  these  have 
undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  little  purpose. 
To  ascertain  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  corona, 
that  white  halo,  or  glor^,  around  the  sun  when  eclipsed, 
and  which  has  several  times  been  photographed,  was  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  the  spectroscope  was  to  tell  as 
the  precise  nature  of  its  composition,  y^hile  a  photo- 
grapher. Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  was  to  endeavour  to  get  a 
record  of  its  spectrum  on  a  photographic  plate,  an  attempt 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  certainly  been  the  most 
important  result  of  all.    The  period  of  totality  was  four 
minutes  and  twenty- two  seconos,  and,  consequently,  there 
would  have  been  ample  leisure  for  making  any  observa- 
tions, and  probably  sufficient  time  for  such  an  exposure  as 
Dr.  Vogel  would  require  to  give  in  order  to  secure  a 
spectrum  picture  of  so  feeble  an  illumination  as  the  corona. 
Unfortunately,  the  interposition  of  a  heavy  cloud  at  the 
eventful  moment  rendered  abortive  every  attempt,  and  we 
shall  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time  now  before  we  get 
such  an  opportunity  again.    Three  years  hence  there  will 
be  another  eclipse,  with  a  totality  of  two  minutes  and 
fort  J  seconds  in  America,  and  in  1886  there  will  be  one  in 
Africa  lasting  six  minutes.    To  photograph  a  spectrum  of 
the  corona,  a  very  long  exposure  would  be  necessary ;  but 
Dr.  Vogel  was  very  sanguine  about  being  able  to  secure 
such  a  phenomenon  within  the  four  minutes  and  odd 
seconds  at  his  disposaL    He  said  that  he  obtained  a  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  but,  of  course, 
the  halo  of  light  round  the  sun's  disk  when  this  is  quite 
shut  out  from  view  is  a  very  feeble  source  of  illumination 
comparatively.    As  we  have  said,  a  vexations  cloud  got  in 
the  way  just  at  the  time  of  totality,  but  Dr.  Yogel  likens 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  corona  under  those  circum- 
stances to  that  of  a  full  moon,  although  it  may  have  been 
a  little  brighter.    Under  these  circumstances  it  might,  we 
certainly  think,  have  been  possible  for  Dr.  Vogel  to  have 
got  an  image,  especiidly  as  he  was  using  tinted  films, 
which  would  enable  him  to  secure  the  less  refrangible 
colours  of  the  spectrum  more  speedily  than  with  simple  un- 
coloured  collodion.     We  much  regret  to  hear,  from  Dr. 
Vogel's  letters,  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  party 
of  observers  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  although 
our  Berlin  collaborateur  was  present  as  a  guest  of  our 
Royal  Society,  he  was  altogether  unprovided  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  his  work. .  When  a  scientific  gentleman 
agrees  to  take  part  in  a  long  journey  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  undergo  tJl  sorts  of  privations  and  dis- 
comforts, the  least  to  be  done  would  have  been  to  see  that 
he  was  properly  provided,  and  that  every  want  was  satis- 
fied.   It  seems  that  even  the  Governor  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands  was  without  instructions  as  to  the  proper  recep- 
tion of  the  observing  party,  and  consequently  he  paid 
them  litUe  attention,  and,  so  it  appears,  treated  them  with 
scant  courtesy.     If  scientific  men  come  to  hear  of  Dr. 
Vog^rs  experience,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any 
gentlemen  will  be  founcl  to  volunteer  for  future  expe- 
ditions. 
Detection  and  Dec^tion  of  Photography, — ^The  recent  in- 
ance  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  which 
9  tried  in  i:*aris,  and  led  to  the  exposure  of  a  so-called 
it- photographer,  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  value  of 
lowledge  of  photography  on  the  part  of  the  police.    In 
»untry,  it  is  true,  we  have  taken  to  photographing 
finals,  and  thus  securing  a  record  of  a  sospioioas 
icb  may  bo  trguble^oiiio  «^Wf  W^  tb^  Hirn/Q^  i» 


rarely  performed  by  a  Grovemment  employ^,  and  where 
even  this  is  the  case,  the  photographic  duties  devolve 
upon  the  head  jaoler,  and  are  pot  in  any  way  connected 
with  the    police  forcCii     In  Fr^ncp  it  is  different,  for, 
as  our  Paris  Correspondent  recently  informed  i^s,  there 
are  among   the   detective   police'  in  that  metropolis  a 
staff  of  official   photographers.      These  have  the  rank 
of  inspector,   and  do   not  merely  execute  portraits  of 
the  criminals  that  come  under  notice,  but  t^ey  prepare 
photographic  sketches  of  objects,  or  localities,  or  re- 
productions of  documents,  such  as  are  required  from  time 
to  time  in  evidence. '  In  th^  swindling  case  recently  tried 
in  Paris,  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  a  photographer- 
detective  that  the  affair  could  have  been  found  out  at  all. 
Two  detectives,  one  of  whom  was  on  the  photographic 
staff,  repaired  to  the  establishment  to  be  photographed 
**  with  a  spirit,'*  and  after  a  little  while  he  was  requested 
to  sit  down,  and  a  dark  slide  was  brought  in  by  an  assistant 
for  exposure.    It  was  then  that  the  photographer  saw  his 
chance,  and  he  never  let  the  dark  slide  out  of  sight  until 
\ie  had  retired  with  it  to  the  dark  room,  and  developed 
the  plate  forthwith.     He  did  not  allow  the  operator  to 
proceed  with  the  portrait,  but  shrewdly  guessed,  no  doubt 
from  a  critical  inspection  of  a  spirit  photograph  before- 
hand, that  the  plate  was  faintly  impressed  with  a  ghost  of 
an  image  prior  to  its  being  brought  into  the  studio.    The 
supposed  unexposed  plate,  on  the  developer  being  poured 
over  it,  showed  to  the  detective's  eyes  the  "  spirit"  image 
he  was  looking  for,  and  then  it  was  little  use  for  the 
operator  to  state  that  he  had  not  previously  exposed  the 
plate.    Indeed,  having  been  found  out  in  the  fact,  there 
was  little  good  denying  it.    On  searching  the  house,  the 
detectives  found,  as  they  expected,  a  whole  collection  d 
mannikina  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  very  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the  '*  spirit  pho- 
tographer" would  have  been  detected  ^y  i^nyone  un- 
acquainted with   the  nature  of   photography    and   the 
manipulations  connected  with  it     There  is  nothing  so 
easy,  in  fact,  as  for  a  photograpner  to  deceive  a  persop 
.unacquainted  with  the  art ;  there  are  so  many  ways  that 
occur  to  him  of  blinding  the  sitter,  that  really  the  only 
surprise  is,  that  tricks  of  one  kind  or  another  are  not  more 
frequently  heard  of.    We  may  mention  two  instances  of 
hocus-pocus  with  the  camera  that  recently  came  under 
our  knowledge.    An  amateur  friend  of  ours,  who  had  been 
studying  the  Ybar-Book  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  con- 
tended that  he  had  in  his  studio  at  home  a  glass  shade 
large  enough  to  cover  a  full-grown  human  oeing,  i^nd  t9 
prove  his  case  he  exhibited  to  his  friends  shortly  after- 
wards a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  underneath  it. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  conclusive,  apparently,  than 
the  picture,  and  yet  he  afterwards  admitted  tnat  the  shade 
was  but  twenty-two  inches  high,  and  that  he  had  only  taken 
the  portrait  and  shade,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same 
plate,  receding  with  his  camera  for  some  distance  after 
securing  the  image  of  the  glass  shade,  in  order  that  the 
standing  figure  might  be  represented  of  a  size  well  within 
that  of  the  glass.    The  other  deception  we  saw  practised 
might  have  led  to  serious  consequences.    A  gentleman  and 
his  lady-love  went  to  our  friend  to  be  photoCTaphed.  A  good 
picture  was  secured  of  the  gentleman,  and  tnen  came  the 
iady*s  turn.     She  sat  on  a  chair,  and  was  posed  and  photo 
graphed  in  due  course.    Hardly  had  the  exposure  termi- 
nated than  the  lady  was  called  into  the  next  room,  and 
then  another  gentleman  promptly  took  his  stand  in  a  loving 
attitude  beside  the  chair  just  vacated.    Only  half  of  the 
plate  had  been  devoted  to  the  lady,  the  diaphragm  was 
shifted,  and  on  the  second  half  was  impressed  an  image  9! 
the  standing  gentleman.    Of  course,  when  the  plate  came 
to  be  developed,  there  was  the  lady  sitting  down,  and  in 
friendly  proximity,  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  chair,  was  not 
the  swain,  but  another.    It  was  no  use  for  the  lady  to 
protest  that  the  picture  had  been  taken  without  her  Con- 
sent, and  to  make  matters  straight,  and  pacify  the  wratbiiil 
lorer,  the  negative  hi4  to  be  brol^ei^  then  mi  tl^er^, 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EMULSION  WORK. 

BT  OAKBTLBA.* 

Coneeniratttd  Collodion. — In  eqaal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  dissoWa  eight  or  ten  grains  of  a  suitable  intense 
pyroxylin  (that  made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Peter  Pary 
is  what  I  have  found  answer  best).  To  eaoh  ounce  of 
mixed  solvents  take 

Ordinary  orystalliied  cadmium  bromide     ...     7  grains 

Ammonium  bromide  ..*         ...         ...         ...     2^    „ 

Ammonium  iodide    ...         ..".         ...  ..2      „ 

Add  to  eaob  ounce  two  drops  of  aqaa  regis,  sensitise  with 
twenty-five  grains  of  fused  silver  nitrate,  and  then  add  for 
eaoh  ounce  two  grains  of  cobalt  chloride  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
It  will  be  found  best  to  put  the  first  three  salts  together  into 
a  large  test-tube  for  small  quantities,  or  a  flask  for  large 
ones ;  cover  with  a  proper  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  heat. 
The  ammonium  bromide  does  not  dissolve  yery  easily  in 
alcohol,  but  mnch  more  so  in  the  presence  of  the  other  salts 
than  alone. 

Fused  Silver  Nitrate.^'l  have  always  found  an  advantage 
in  using  the  fused  nitrate.  It  can,  I  believe,  l>e  bought 
fused,  or  it  is  easy  to  fuse  it  in  a  small  porcelain  basin  over 
a  good  gas  flame ;  a  Bunsen*s  burner  is  the  best.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  be 
let  cool  in  the  capsule. 

[I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  proportions  of  silver 
nitrate  which  I  am  using  at  this  day,  as  the  best  that  I  can 
find,  are  exactly  thow  which  I  recommended  just  five  years 
ago,  via.,  in  April,  1870.  To  three  ounces  of  the  concentrated 
collodion  just  described,  I  add  seventy- five  grains  silver 
nitrate.  And  as  this  affords  four  ounces  of  finished  collodion, 
there  ara  exactly  eighteen  grains  and  three-quarters  of  silver 
nitrate  to  the  ounce,  the  only  difference  being  that  to  avoid 
unnecessary  waste  of  solvents,  the  collodion  is  made  at  first 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  Again,  this  quantity  of 
silver  gives,  after  saturating  the  soluble  haloids,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  grains  excess  for  the  four  ounces,  or 
between  three  and  iour  grains  excess  to  the  ounce.  So  that 
both  in  actual  quantity  of  silver,  and  in  actual  excess,  I  use 
now,  within  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  the  same  quantities  as  in 
1870.  This  has  not  prevented  Colonel  Wortley,  who  has 
been  endeavouring  for  years  past  to  appropriate  the  results 
of  my  labours,  from  charging  me  with  copying  these  pro- 
portions from  him.  As  his  first  publication  on  the  subject 
was  in  June,  1871,  it  will  be  seen  how  baseless  is  this  allega- 
tion. The  gentleman  just  named  had,  in  fact,  appropriated 
my  work  and  my  ideas  so  completely,  that  i  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  use  them  myself.] 

Cobalt  Chloride. — As  a  chloride  I  recommend  oupric 
chloride,  known  in  commerce  as  muriate  of  copper.  But 
the  commercial  salt  varies  su  much,  that  I  think  it  best  to 
use  cobalt  chloride,  which  resembles  cupric  chloride  in 
dissolving  very  easily  in  alcohol.  The  silver  nitrate  is  to 
be  ground  np  and  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  putting  it  into  a 
test-tube  and  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  shaking  well.  As 
soon  as  the  first  portion  of  alcohol  is  sataiate<],  it  is  poured 
off  into  the  collodion,  and  well  shaken  up.  More  alcohol  is 
poored  orer  the  silver,  and  boiled  again.  Generally  three 
beatings  with  alcohol  will  be  required. 

Aqua  regia  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist  by 
directing  him  to  put  into  a  stoppered  vial  an  ounce  of 
muriatic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  both  of  ordinary 
strength.  The  aqaa  regia  sboold  be  added  to  the  collodion 
before  the  silver  (  the  ooba«t  chloride  half  an  boor  or  an 
boor  after  adding  the  silver. 

The  emulsion  should  be  well  shaken  up  at  intervals,  and  \$ 
ready  for  tase  by  leaving  it  to  stand  over  night,  shaking  it 
as  often  as  convenient  Its  preparation  seems  a  little  com- 
plicated to  describe,  but  is  in  reality  simple  enoogb.  The 
em<ilsion  being  made,  it  is  nest  poured  out  to  set.  It  must 
not  be  too  deep  in  the  pan :  a  7  by  0  will  answer  for  three 
or  foar  ounces,  and  larger  ones  in  proportion.  It  should  be 
onoe  in  awhile  moved  about,  to  equalise  Uie  drying  and  pre- 
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vent  the  formation  of  a  leathery  film  on  the  surface.  Or  this 
may  be  allowed  to  form,  and  then  be  pierced  with  holes,  and 
the  liquid  be  let  flow  through,  and  soften  it  again.  Tbo 
object  is  to  get  the  whole  into  a  gelatinous  and  not  a  hard 
condition.  As  soon  as  it  no  longer  moistens  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  it  is  rendy  (this  will  take  from  one  to  three  hours, 
according  to  temperature  and  quantity).  The  preservative, 
whatever  is  preferred,  is  next  to  be  poured  over  the  film  in 
the  pan,  and  the  film  itself  broken  into  flakes  with  a  porce- 
lain or  bone  spatala,  ploughing  it  up  and  separating  it  com- 
pletely from  the  bottom ;  then  transfer  the  whole,  bath  and 
flakes,  to  a  large  deep  glass  jar,  and  stir  well  at  intervals. 
A  contact  of  ten  or  fifteen  m^inutes  will  be  sufficient,  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  of  pouring  the  preservative  into  the  pan. 
The  preservative  is  then  poured  off,  water  poured  in,  and  the 
whole  well  stirred.  After  several  changes  of  water,  the  flakes 
are  let  to  lie  and  soak  for  an  hour,  then  several  changes,  then 
soak  for  another  hour,  several  more  changes,  and  then  dry, 
first  squeesing  out  all  the  water  possible.  Ajb  the  flakes  dry 
very  slowly,  this  may  be  hastened  by  putting  the  porcelain 
pan  in  which  they  ara  spread  out  to  dry,  on  a  stove  or  other 
warm  place,  taking  care  that  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  not 
made  warmer  than  the  hand  can  conveniently  b«ar.  The 
dried  flakes  are  not  white  like  the  emulsion,  but  grey;  still 
they  give  a  white  emulsion  again.  To  emulsify  them,  pat 
them  in  a  vial  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  ether, 
and  plain  collodion,  in  such  quantity  that  there  shall  bd 
four  ounces  of  liquid  for  each  three  ounces  of  original  emul- 
sion. The  new  emulsion  should  be  often  and  sharply 
shaken ;  it  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  two  days,  and  is 
much  better  to  keep  for  four  or  five. 

Preservatives,-^A,  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the  preserva- 
tive to  be  employed.  That  which  I  very  much  prefer  is 
made  as  follows  :— 

Water          12  onnoeB 

Thick  gum  solution  containing  about  one- 
quarter  as  much  sugar  as  gum 1  onnoe 

Prepared  albumen 1     „ 

Sixty-grain  solution  gallic  acid  in 

alcohol      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1  onnoe 

Sixty-grain  solution  of  tannin  in  water  ...  ^  „ 

It  may  seem  a  little  complicated,  but  is  worth  the  trouble  o/ 
making.  It  is  for  all  dry- plate  work  the  best  preservative 
that  I  know  by  a  great  deal.  It  is  essential  that  the 
ingredients  should  be  added  in  the  above  order. 

The  prepare  1  albumen  is  made  by  shaking  up  white  of 
egfc  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  adding  twentv-fivc 
minims  of  No.  8  aoetic  acid  for  eaoh  ounce  of  white  of  egg, 
filtering  through  a  sponge.    It  keeps  indefinitely. 

Gum-galUc  preservative  does  not  answer  well ;  it  gives  a 
very  sensitive  plate,  but  one  that  is  easily  over-exposed  and 
spoiled.     It  needs  the  albumen  and  tannin  to  prevent  this. 

Coffee  and  Gallic  Add, — Decoction  of  burnt  ooffee  with 
some  gallic  acid  gives  a  very  good  preservative,  but  not  eqnal 
to  the  first  mentioned,  lannin  alone  does  not  do  well ;  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  granular  deposit  when  tannin  is  used,  unless 
there  is  albumen  prssent  to  prevent  this. 

In  a  word,  those  who  wish  to  get  the  bestresnlts  for  nega- 
tives will  do  well  to  nee  the  first  described  prseenrative.  also 
for  trenspareucies  for  the  lantern.  For  ordina^  trans- 
parencies, to  be  viewed  as  held  np  to  the  light,  the  ooffee 
and  gallic-aoid  will  do  very  well ;  in  this  way  a  more  intense 
image  is  got 

Development  is  the  same  as  described  last  month.  Thb  is 
a  most  fascinating  prooees.  The  facility  with  which  the 
plates  are  made,  their  sensitiveness,  and  their  easy  develop* 
ment,  the  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  backing  and 
nleaning,  render  the  work  paHicnlarly  pleasant  ^  The 
trouble  and  labour  of  photography  Mem  to  be  oliminatad, 
and  only  the  pleasant  part  left. 

I  have  foand  another  method  of  preparing  this  sort  of 
emulsion*  which  can  be  only  very  briefly  mentioned  here, 
partly  beoaose  my  paper  is  already  so  long,  and  partly 
beoaoBo  1  hvf  not  yei  del«miaid  tht  dmI  mod*  « 
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managing  the  details.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  become  an 
important  process. 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  making  of  dry  plates 
with  a  bath,  that  the  process  already  described  does  to 
making  them  with  an  emulsion.  In  fact,  it  may  be  briefly 
characterized  as  an  alteration  of  the  ordinary  bath  dry- plate 
process,  in  such  a  way  as  to  perform  all  the  operations  once 
for  all  on  a  quantity  of  coUoaion,  instead  of  on  each  separate 
plate.  Instead  of  going  throngh  every  separate  operation 
on  each  one  of  a  thousand  dry  plates,  the  collodion  with 
which  they  are  to  be  made  undergoes  the  treatment  once  for 
all.  ^  Thus,  a  quantity  of  any  collodion  whatever  is  poured 
out  into  a  pan  (say  half  a  pound  into  anil  by  14  inch  pan), 
or  let  set ;  then  a  silver  bath  is  poured  over,  the  film  broken 
•up  into  flakes  and  lumps,  and  after  a  sufficient  time  (say 
from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  hath),  the  latter  is  poured  off  again.  Then  a  pre- 
servative is  applied,  and  washed  out  again,  and  the  flakes 
are  dried.  Lastly,  they  are  emulsified  with  alcohol  anji 
ether.  This  emulsion  needs,  like  the  first  described,  only 
to  be  poured  out  on  glass,  and  let  dry.  If  the  collodion 
used  contains  an  iodide,  there  will  be  no  backing  needed. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  at  a  glance,  how  very  popular 
this  method  is  likely  to  become.  I  have  already  made 
a  large  number  of  emulsions  in  this  way  with  different  pre- 
servatives, and  the  plates  made  with  them  have  shown  about 
the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  those  ordinarily  made 
with  a  silver  bath.  This  is  considerably  inferior  to  the  high 
sensitiveness  obtained  by  the  method  first  described  in  this 
present  paper.  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  up  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  second  mtithod  to  the  same  point  as  the  first,  and 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  may 
probably  make  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society. 

I  have  described  in  this  paper  two  methods  of  work,  of 
which  the  principles  are  so  new  that  they  could  be  easily 
and  completelv  covered  with  a  patent ;  and  as  I  believe  that 
emulsions  made  in  this  way  will  be  largely  manufactured 
commercially  for  the  use  of  photographers  (perhfips  even  to 
some  extent  taking  the  place  of  wet  collodion),  such  patents 
would  be  very  valuable.  I  have  preferred,  however,  to  lay 
no  restrictions  on  their  use,  but  to  give  them  to  all  who  may 
wish  to  use  them. 

PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HKIQHWAT, 

Chapter  IX. 
Retouchikg  the  Negative.— The  Retouching 

Frame,  etc. 
7  he  Scope  of  Retouching, — ^Much   has   been  aaid  and 
written  ap^ainst  retouching,  and  as  it  ia  a  subject  which  is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  of  the  artiatic  photo- 

frapher,  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  objections  raised  will, 
deem,  be  in  place,  especially  as  a  great  deal  that  must 
be  conceded  to  the  position  of  the  objectors  will  serve  as 
warnings  in  the  use  of  this  important  and  beautifying 
operation,  especially  as  most  of  the  hard  things  said  of 
retouching  apply  to  the  abuse  rather  than  the  proper  use 
of  the  pencil.  To  those  who  hold  that  a  negative  should 
not  be  touched  at  all,  I  fear  no  arguments  would  avail,  as 
not  the  most  convincing  argument  will  ever  move  pre- 
judice.  From  all  that  I  hftve  seen  or  heard  of  these  objec- 
tors, their  ideas  are  based  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
touched negative  ceases  to  be  a  photographic  production. 
If  this  is  so,  which  I  do  not  by  any  means  allow,  it  still 
fails  as  an  objection  where  every  means  of  any  kind 
tending  to  an  artistic  and  truthful  restdt  should  be  warmly 
Welcomed.    It  is,  though,  on  ^ese  points  of 

Art  and  Truth 
that  the  true  objections  resolve.    Are  the  artistic  and 
truthful  qualitiea  of  a  portrait  enhanced  or  not  by  re- 
touching? 

Too  oftm  (hey  are  not  only  not  added  to,  but  entirely  ohU^ 
ierated. 

Bat  the  facdi  ia  not  with  «  retooobing,"  bat  an  injadi  • 


cious  removal  of  all  lines,  muscles,  natural  defects  and 
character  from  the  face.  Thus,  under  the  hands  of  the 
mechanical,  unthoughtf  ul  worker,  that  index  to  character, 
the  face,  loses  every  line  and  shadow  that  gives  it  indivi- 
duality, substituting  an  unmeaning  block  of  ivory-like 
roundness  and  polish  and  vacancy.  Under  such  a  polish- 
ing process  all  claims  of  art  «re  thrown  aside — all  truth  is 
obliterated.  The  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  age,  by  the 
agency  of  retoucher^s  pencil  are  wiped  away,  and  a  staring 
wax  face  left  to  represent  (?)  a  human  face. 

Had  my  pen  a  good  sarcastic  point  to  it',  then  would  I 
worry  these  rogues  who  so  falsify  photography  and  bring 
such  discredit  on  the  profession  they  pervert ;  out,  unfor- 
tunately they  are  popular !  Hiere  is,  be  it  confessed  with 
sorrow,  a  touching  confidence  in  the  irutn/ulness  of  the 
camera  direotly  its  work  is  falsified,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  is  thus  flattered.  Mrs.  Fortie  cannot  gaze  with  forti- 
tude on  the  evidence  that  she  is  no  longer  young,  but  com- 
placently smiles  on  the  picture  which  represents  her  as 
buxom  twenty.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  photoflpraphers 
must  supply  what  is  demanded,  for  they  themselves  un- 
loosed the  giant  they  have  now  to  fight 

Another  real  objection  is,  that  where,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  retouching,  the  operator  strained  every  power 
to  make  each  negative  perfection,  be  now  is  careless, 
leaving  it  to  the  retoucher  to  supply  all  deficiencies  of- 
lighting and  development,  and  to  ** dodge  up'*  generally. 
This  should  not  be ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  which  should 
bo  vigorously  fought,  but  is  no  objection  against  retouch- 
ing, any  more  than  would  the  atatement  that  the  con- 
venience of  railways  causes  people  to  neglect  taking 
sufficient  exercise  to  keep  them  in  health,  be  a  reason  for 
the  abolition  of  convenient  and  rapid  locomotion. 

But  I  fear  my  reply  to  those  who  object  to  retouching 
has  taken  the  character  of  a  little  abuse  on  my  own 
account  of  those  who  misuse  the  pencil  and  brush.  Let  it 
stand  so ;  perhaps  in  tha^  form  it  may  have  more  weight. 

Retouching  was  introduced  by  gentlemen  whose  artistic 
taste  was  shocked  by  some  of  the  more  glaring  short- 
comings and  fasifications  of  the  photographic  camera. 
My  readers  know,  or  will  learn  as  they  gain  experience, 
that  the  camera  does  not  reproduce  an  image  as  it  is  visible 
to  the  eye.  Kor  am  I  now  speaking  of  colour,  but  that 
representation  an  artist  would  make  of  a  sitter  in  black 
and  white.  To  quote  an  instance  or  two:— Freckles, 
often  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  are  brought  out  by  tiie 
camera  as  black  spots.  Surely  here  nature  is  falsely  pour- 
trayed.  And  their  obliteration  by  retouching  is  allowable. 
Take  a  sitter  with  that  much-admired  tint  of  hair,  auburn ; 
how  does  the  camera  reproduce  that?  As  black!  Here 
something  must  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  powder  is 
applied  to  the  hair  before  the  sitting  is  made,  and  the 
negative  is  retouched. 

RetoucMng,  then,  should  be  used  to  remedy  these  and 
kindred  defects  of  photography  as  it  is  with  our  present 
appliances  and  knowledge,  and  accidental  defects  of  the 
negative  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  second  sitting. 

Preparation  of  the  Surface  of  the  negative  is  necessary, 
as  tiie  glaze  of  the  varnish  will  not  receive  the  pencil- 
marks.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  found  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine rubbed  on  those  parts  to  be  retouched  gives  an 
excellent  surface  or  *'  tooth,'*  where  a  great  amount  of 
work  is  not  requisite.  The  addition  of  cuttie-fish,  very 
finely  powdered,  to  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  has  been  re- 
commended ;  but  very  finely-powdered  pumice-stone  has 
the  largest  number  of  advocates.  To  prepare  it,  rub 
together  two  pieces  of  the  stone,  by  which  means  you  are 
enabled  to  get  it  very  finely  powdered,  and  entirely  free 
from  grit  This  powder  is  kept  in  a  fine  muslin  bag, 
through  which  it  falls  when  lightiy  dabbed  on  those  parts 
of  the  negative  to  be  touched.  Rub  the  powder  very 
gentiy  wil^  the  ball  of  the  third  finger  until  the  glossy 
surface  is  removed,  hut  not  sufficientiy  to  scratch  the 
delicate  film  beneath. 
Caation  ia  neoesaarj  to  rab  off  only  tho  polish  of  th« 
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vanish  which  dtnst  of  course  be  perfectly  diy  and  hard- 
anil  only  robbed  on  those  part*  on  which  yon  want  to  work. 
The  eegatire  thui  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  penetl 
is  placed  on  tbe 

RctawAinlj  Frame,  at  wliich.  there  Are  several  patterns  sold 
bj  the  stock  dealers.  In  its  mare  elaborate  form  it  consists 
of  two  frames  and  a  lid.  Tbe  bottom  frame,  resting  on  tbe 
table,  holds  a  movable  mirror  to  reflect  the  light  to  the 
under  side  of  the  negative ;  to  the  front  of  this  frame 
(that  nearest  the  retoucher)  ia  hinged  another  frame  of 
ground  glass,  on  which  the  negative  to  be  retouched  rests, 
which  opens  to  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  On  the 
further  (and,  when  open,  higher)  edge  is  hinged  a  lig>it 
lid  of  wood  opening  to  nearly  a  nght  angle  with  the  frame 
OD  Which  the  negative  is  retouched,  which  shades  the  ei- 
traneouB  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  worker.  This  rising 
above  the  head  of  the  retoucher  has  to  be  someUmes  sup- 
plemented  by  citrtaios  on  each  side.  TheSe  frames  are 
veiy  handy,  being  extremely  portable  \  but  I  am  compelled, 
except  on  dark  days,  to  Bohstftute  a  sheet  of  white  paper  tor 
the  mirror,  as  the  glare  of  the  reflected  light  is  very  tryiog. 
Where  a  window  of  northern  aspect  may  he  commanded. 
I  have  used  a  home-made  frame,  costing  very  little,  ana 
bein^  ranch  more  serviceable.  The  subjoined  sketoli  will, 
1  think,  explain  it. 


have  no  ground  glass  nnder  the  negative,  as  I  find  no  _ . . 
for  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  retoncher  are  splendidly  shaded 
without  the  necessity  of  smothering  the  head  in  ■  dark 
cloth. 

A  sheet  of  brown  paper,  with  a  small  hole  cnt  oat, 
placed  over  the  negative  and  aperture  of  the  frame  to  shut 
ont  the  light,  except  just  where  you  are  working,  pre- 
venting  an  exoesaive  glare  to  the  eyes,  and  rendering  ihe 
illamlnation  of  that  portion  to  be  worked  upon  more 
fcritliaut. 

Relouching  Mnfen'afe.— Pencils,  Faber's  H,  HHH,  and  B  . 
"atomps,"  which  can  be  made  by  rolling  up  tightly  a  piece 
of  nnsised  pap^r,  for  rubbing  in  large  shadow^  that  require 
softening  (the  lead  may  be  scraped  off  a  B  Faber)  ;  india 
ink  mixed  with  a  little  gum. 

(lb  h  contunted.) 
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AsTRo^oinciL    photography    may    be    divided    into    two 
9  :  ooe  is  vary  much  like  Caking  the  pictnroe  of  child- 
'that  is,  it  requires  to  be  dons  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of   time,  as   the  object  is  continaally  moriai;  ;    the 
other  is  like  photographing  the  interior  of  baildinffi  and 
dark  objects,  whera  the  light  is  not  suffioieot  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  without  giving  a  vary  long  aipojore.     The 
first  class  is  solar  and  Innar  photography.     It  may  be  asked, 
does  not  [be  image  of  the  sua  and  moon  stand  still,  with  lbs 
caption  of  a  steady  motion  duo  to  the  ravolation  of  tbe 
TthoQ  itaaxis?     I  will  say  that  they  do  not,  and  that  thera 
where  one  great  difficalty  lies.     The  steady  motion  due  to 
Ihe  revolution  of  the  earth  is  overconie  by  the  driving  clock 
which  keeps  the  teleeoope  moving  with  the  object ;  hnt  the 
chief  (rouble  in  this  class  of  work  arises  from  the  coatineed 
ibratory  motion  of  ouiatmospheie ;  still,  if  those  mavements 
era  only  lateral,  then  an  instantaneous  expasnre,  auch  as 
a  are  enabled  to  give  the  sun  [which  is  the  one  ■•  bend  red  tb 
part  of  a  second),  woald  give  us  the  desired  sharpness.     Bat 
there  are  atmospheric  wavee  of  anequal  density  passing  be- 
tween the  object  and   telesoope,  which   have  the  effuct  of 
lengthening  and  ehorteniog  its  focus,  so  that  tha  image  is 
continuslly  moving  in  and  out  of  focus,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  direction.     It  is  this  changing  of  focus  which  canses 
the  trouble  in  solar  work,  for  there  is  bat  one  chance  in  many 
that  the  object  will  be  in  focus  when  the  pictare  is  taken. 

In  lunar  photography  ws  are  even  less  fortunate,  for  the 
time  of  exposure  lequifed  to  make  a  negative  of  tha  moon 
varies  from  onu-hal?  second  at  full,  to  several  seconds  at 
thepattial  phases,  so  there  is  nosach  thing  as  laitaataoeous 
exposure  io  this  work.  To  assist  ia  uverooming  these 
atmospheric  ditHcultii«.  our  only  remedy  is  to  wait  and 
watch  ;  and,  in  case  the  conditions  are  not  favourable,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  make  a  bliiid  sittiog  for  fear  of  losing 
tbe  customer,  and  than  say.  "  Please  call  andsaeaproof  in 
a  few  days,"  for  she  is  a  regular  customer,  and  it  we  get 
two  or  three  good  nights  in  a  year  in  which  we  can  maki; 
Ijood  moon  pictures,  we  think  ourselves  very  fortunate. 
But  with  stellar  work  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  alt 
respects,  for  wado  3oi  demand  that  decree  of  stillness  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  there  is  no  detail  to  be  obtained,  as  with  the 
•an  and  noon;  still  wa  require  the  maximum  amonnt  uf 
sensitiveness  in  the  chemicals,  with  additional  demands  ou 
good  behaviour  nnder  very  trying  ciicumstaeces.  It 
V  neceraary  that  they  shall  be  in  snob  acondition  as  to 
admit  of  the  sensitive  film  being  kept  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  aod  longer  if  possible,  and  when  developed  it 
shall  bo  free  from  markings  of  all  descriptions.  The  stare. 
not  havinff  tha  same  amount  of  nation  either  in  rate  or 
direction,  it  ie  desirable  to  get  as  many  as  possible  in  each 
^np,  for.  by  so  doing,  we  obtain  a  greater  amonnt  of 
information  with  tbe  same  labour.  Bven  with  the  longest 
expoanre  which  dan  be  given,  and  the  utmost  sensitiveness 
of  the  ohsmieala,  assisted  by  a  supplementary  exposure 
to  light  (which  iocreases  the  sensitiveness  about  oue-t^ird}, 
there  still  remain  vaat  numbers  of  stars  beyond  the  reach  of 
photograpby  in  its  preeent  state.  To  show  the  increase  of 
sensitiveness  by  a  supplementary  exposure  to  light,  I  have 
here  the  original  plate  which  nvealed  to  Ur.  Kntherfurd 
that  fact  in  Manih,  1868.  A  candle  was  sUodiug  so  that 
its  light  fall  upon  one  side  of  this  plate,  and  you  will  s;e  a 
verr  great  differenoein  the seasitiveneu,  for  the  stars  which 
make  no  trails  on  the  onexposed  portion  make  strong  trails 
on  that  part  which  was  exposed  to  the  light.  These  trails 
are  line!  made  by  the  stan  while  tha  telescope  is  standing 
still,  the  same  as  the  streaks  made  by  bright  objects  passing 
in  front  of  the  oamera  when  taking  views.  Tbe  advantage 
derived  by  this  treatment  was  so  avoided  that  it  has  been  In 
ooiflUat  us*  w  this  dass  of  wotk  erst  dnot.    By  It  we  are 
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flfnabUd  to  get  stars  smaller  by  at  least  one  and  one-half 
magnitude. 

As  all  of  our  work  requires  to  be  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  mj  first  experiment  was  to  got  a  collodioo 
which  should  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  sensitiveness 
with  stability,  if  possible,  as  it  would  sometimes  be  a  week 
or  more  between  the  working  nights.  The  advantage  of 
having  a  collodion  in  good  working  order  at  all  times  li  ol 
great  importance.  In  order  to  make  reliable  ttwts  foT 
sensitiveness  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  by  which  to 
compare  the  results  with  considerable  nicety.  To  do  this  1 
constructed  a  photometer  as  follows: — Taking  a  piece  of 
wood  about  two  feet  in  length  and  one  inch  in  huighf,  1 
fixod  a  gM-burner  to  one  end  and  about  six  inches  in  front, 
then  I  placed  a  row  of  cylinders,  covered  with  white  paper 
on  the  top  of  this  piece  of  wood,  so  that  each  succeeding 
cylinder  ranged  one  inch  farther  from  the  light.  And  as 
the  illumination  received  by  each  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  the  cylinders  are  from  the 
light,  negatives  made  of  thene  will  very  readily  show  the 
relative  seositiveness  of  the  chemicals  employed,  if  the 
light  and  time  of  exposure  are  so  reduced  that  in  no 
case  shall  all  of  the  cylinders  make  an  impression  on  the 
film. 

I  have  made  nearly  one  hundred  trials  for  sensitiveness, 
and  have  kept  a  record  of  how  each  was  made,  and  of  its 
qualities.  The, most  important  element  for  sensitivenes;)  is 
in  the  cotton,  and  the  relative  proportions  and  purity  of 
the  alcohol  and  ether  of  which  the  collodion  is  made. 
That  cotton  which  burns  quickest  and  dissolves  rather 
slowly,  leaving  a  small  amount  of  .sediment,  and 
making  a  rich  creamy  film,  when  folly  sensitized  and  salted 
with  about  four  and  a  half  grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce  of 
collodion,  is  the  most  sensitivo.  Cotton  which  makes  tough, 
horny,  and  nearly  transparent  films  work  slowly,  but  can  bu 
improved  by  using  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The  ether  is  often 
acid ;  this  is  also  very  detrimental  to  sensitiveness,  and  has 
at  times  given  me  considerable  trouble.  1  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  with  Atwood*s  alcohol.  The  albumen  should 
be  used  as  thin  as  possible  where  sensitiveness  is  required, 
as  that  also  has  a  retarding  inffueoce.  With  regard  to  the 
salts  employed  I  have  not  found  any  material  difference  in 
sensitiveness,  but  each  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  in  other 
respects.  There  is  one  point  in  the  age  x)f  an  ammonium 
collodion  where  it  is  equal  to  any  other,  but  that  period  is 
of  short  duration.  A  combination  of  magnesium  and  cad- 
mium gave  good  results,  butthere  was  not  difference  enough 
to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  use.  Of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  salts  there  are  none  better  than  cadmium  for  my 
work  :  it  has  sensitiveness  equal  to  any,  with  stability  com- 
bined, and  may  be  used  as  soon  as  made. 

The  amonnt  of  salting  I  use  is  six  grains  of  iodide  and 
two  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  oollodion,  with  sufficient 
tincture  of  iodine  to  give  it  an  orange  colour. 

Tha  next  question  was,  whether  very  sensitive  chemicals 
would  stand  long  exposures.  .  In  testing  this,  question  1 
found  that  it  required  a  little  more  acid  in  the  bath  fur  long 
than  for  short  exposures,  which  diminished  the  sensitive- 
ness slightly.  The  chief  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  with  in 
long  exposures  was  "  matt  silver  ;*'  I  have  examined  every 
work  on  photography  within  my  reach,  and  do  not  find  one 
that  gives  either  the  cause  of  or  cure  for  this  trouble.  I  was 
annoyed  with  it  more  or  less  until  one  summer  I  bad  what 
may  be  called  an  epidemic.  One  set  ot  chemicals  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  producing  it.  I  did  not  seek  to  get  rid  of. 
but  rather  encouraged  it,  in  order  if  possible  to  find  its 
cause.  My  first  experiments  were  to  prod  ace  the  same  effect 
at  will ;  this  I  considered  would  be  the  key  to  both  cause 
$Skd  oora,  and  so  it  was.  The  t«sults  of  my  experiments 
proved  that  by  adding  soma  organic  matter,  like  gelatine, 
tto^  an  aoid  bath,  1  oould  produce  beautiful  specimens.  It 
proved  to  be  a  deposit  produced  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  oomponnd  of  acid,  silver,  and  organic  matter. 


[t  requires  all  four  to  produce  it,  and  as  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
4ee  bow  I  oould  get  along  without  the  atmosphere  or  silver, 
[  was  obliged  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  other  partners  in 
the  transaction.  Being  obliged,  as  I  am,  to  use  albnmen- 
ized  plates  which  constantly  add  organic  matter,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  silver  solution  free  from  it  for  any  lengtii 
of  time. 

I  find  also  that  collodion  made  from  certain  kinds  of 
cotton  furnishes  the  bath  with  organic  matter.  It  appear.^ 
chat  the  action  of  the  add  in  the  mannfactare  of  tho 
pyroxyline.  renders  a  portion  of  the  collodion,  soluble  i'^ 
^ater,  which  washen  out  into  the  silver  solution.  In  pre- 
cipitating the  cotton  by  water,  out  of  different  samples  of 
collodion.  1  found  that  some  lost  more  in  weight  than 
others.  I  then  evaporated  some  of  the  water,  and  foun<l 
quite  a  quantity  of  organic  matter  bad  been  washed  fror;. 
ihe  collodion.  I  wish  some  farther  experiments  might  be 
made  in  this  direction.  It  i^  a  well-known  (set  that  neutral 
silver  will  precipitate  the  orgauic  matter  in  strong  sunlight ; 
it  will  also  do  it  in  the  dark,  but  not  so  rapidly*  The 
nearer  neutral  the  silver  solution  is,  the  lew  organic  matter 
it  will  hold  in  suspension.  I  find  that  a  neutral  solution 
works  well  for  short  exposares,  when  the  plate  has  not  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  over  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is 
developed  immediately  after.  But  in  long  exposures  the 
neutral  silver  will  fog,  and  so  will  the  acid  solution,  if 
there  is  organic  matter  present,  but  these  two  classes  of 
of  a  fogs  are  entirely  diffisrent  character.  The  first  or 
alkalite  fog  is  entirely  under  the  film,  and  cannot  be  wiped 
off  without  disturbing  it.  The  other  or  acid  fog  is  wholly 
on  the  surface,  and  may  be  wiped  off  without  breaking  the 
film.  This  acid  fog  is  what  makes  *'  matt  silver,'*  when  it 
gets  thick  enough  to  prodnce  streak j,  which  adhere  to  the 
film  during  long  exposares  ;  the  larger  the  amount  of  acid 
in  the  silver,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  holding  organic 
matter,  and  the  thicker  will  be  the  surface  fog^  with  long 
exposures.  With  an  acid  solution  there  is  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitate of  organic  matter,  but  if  the  silver  is  nearly  or 
quite  neutral,  tben  the  dipper  and  sides  of  the  bath  will 
be  covered  with  a  dark  deposit  of  organic  matter.  So  if 
the  solution  is  not  overworked  it  will  keep  itself  clear  fiom 
the  matt  silver  trouble,  if  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  top 
of  it  be  frequently  removed.  One  test  I  have  for  acidity, 
which  is  a  very  good  one,  is  to  touch  the  surface  of  the 
collodion  film  with  my  finger  in  several  places  before  dip- 
ping it  in  the  bath  (using  a  finger  which  has  no  chemicals 
on  it),  and  when  the  plate  is  developed,  if  the  places  touched 
do  not  show  any  darkening  more  than  other  parts,  there 
is  toomach  acid  present.  I  then  arid  soda  or  ammonia  to 
the  bath  carefully,  until  there  is  a  slight  darkening  of  tho 
spot  touched ;  sometimes  it  is  a  dark  ring  on  the  edge  of 
the  spot,  at  other  times  there  are  dark  spots  representing 
the  markings  in  the  cuticle ;  this  depending  opon  the 
amount  of  pressure  and  quantity  of  organic  matter  left  on 
the  film  (if  it  is  too  alkaline  the  spot  touched  will  bo  very 
black  all  over,  or  nearly  so).  This  is,  as  far  as  1  know,  a 
new  and  very  delicate  manner  of  testing  the  light  amount 
of  acid  in  the  bath. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  the  best  way  to  keep  clear  of  the 
above  trouble  is  to  keep  the  silver  solution  as  near  neutral 
as  possible,  and  steer  clear  of  the  alkaline  fog ;  filter  often, 
and  do  not  let  the  plate  remain  in  the  bath  over  three 
or  four  minutes;  then  draw  out  quickly.  By  so  doing, 
the  scam  is  prevented  from  adhering  to  the  film  by  the 
solution  which  is  in  contact  with  the  pl^te  rising  and  flow- 
ing outward  at  the  surface,  leaving  nothing  but  clear  solu- 
tion on  the  plate  ;  and  if  thi;  is  not  surcharged  with  organic 
matter  there  will  be  no  surface  deposit.  If  my  film  his  a 
fog  on  the  surface  which  can  be  wiped  off,  I  add  to  tb^  bath 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  or  soda,  and  when  the  proper 
quantity  has  been  added  it  will  work  beautifully  clear  and 
quick,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  produce  fog  but  organic 
matter. 
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THE  REJLANDER  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

One  of  the  highest  complimeots  ever  paid  to  photography 
by  an  art  critic  appears  ia  a  recent  article  in  a  daily 
coDtemporary,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Armitage's  picture  in 
the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Referriiig 
to  the  recognised  and  long  established  modes  of  ponr- 
traying  the  passions,  based  on  the  *^  stately  academic  canons 
laid  down  by  Lebran/'  the  writer  affirms  that  they  have 
been  finally  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  wonderful 
photographs  of  the  late  O.  G.  Rejlander,  especially  noting 
the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Darwin^s  work  on  expression, 
and  Ginx*s  Baby,  as  examples.  Photography  may  thus 
become  art  teacher,  as  well  as  pupiL  But  it  is  only  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  like  the  lameoted  artist  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred  that  photography  can  assume  such 
a  position ;  and  such  men  redeem  photography  from  the 
low  status  to  which,  in  unscrupulous  and  incapable  hands, 
it  is  at  times  dragged  down. 

We  refer  to  this  especial  fact  in  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Rejlander  for  a  special  purpose.  All  photo- 
graphers are  iu  some  sort  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Rejlander^s 
lessons  in  art — all  in  some  sort  the  heirs  of  the  status  and 
prestige  he  helped  to  confer  upon  the  art — and  therefore 
all  in  some  sort  owe  him  a  debt.  The  fund  established 
by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  interested  in  ^e  art  for  the 

Surpose  of  discharging  the  obligations  which  accumulated 
uring  a  lingering  illness — and  so  guaranteeing  to  Mrs. 
Rejlander  the  un(U8turbed  possession  of  the  art  negatives 
and  other  effects  as  a  means  of  income,  in  accordance  with 
the  last  expressed  desires  of  the  dying  artist— still  falls 
somewhat  short  of  the  necessary  amount.  To  the  com- 
mittee it  seems  imperative  that  the  purpose  just  indicated 
should  be  achieved ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  small 
fund  at  least  should  also  be  pUced  in  the  hands  of  the 
bereaved  lady.  It  is,  moreover,  very  desirable  that  these 
things  should  be  accomplished  without  further  delay.  As 
we  are  satisfied  that  many  of  our  readers  who  ^1  gladly 
contribute  to  the  fund  have  failed  rather  through  pro- 
crastination than  unwillingness,  we  venture  to  ask  tiiem 
for  prompt  aid,  and  to  add  the  well-worn  axiom,  hit  dat  qui 
ciio  dat. 


PAPER  AS  A  SUBS n LUTE  FOR  GLASS. 

Various  singular  ohan^es  have  of  late  years  been  taking 
place  in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  found  in  the  recent  reaction  in  favour  of  paper 
as  a  substitate  for  glass.  Paper  formed  naturally  the 
earliest  basis  for  photographic  images,  and,  except  for 
Daguerreotypes,  oontinued  to  be  so  through  all  the  expe- 
rimental and  practical  stages  of  the  art,  until  a  quarter 


of  a  century  ago.    It  was  not  duly  appreciated,  however, 
and  the  use  of  a  film  of  albumen  on  glass  was  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement.    When  the    collodion  process  was 
introduced,    almost    every  one    was  'jubilant  over    the 
enormous  improvement  in  the  art,  paper  was  deposed  from 
its  position  in  negative  work,  and  glass  reigned  in  its 
atead.  Even  for  positive  prints,  collodion  aud  glass,  had  for 
a  time  a  hold  in  photographic  practice  and  public  apprecia- 
tion.    For  vignetting  purposes,   glass  plates  for  many 
years  held  position,  aiding  in  the  production  of  offensively 
formal  effects.    Recently,  however,  a  decided  change  has 
set  in.    Glass  vignetting  plates  have  been  superseded  by 
Mr.  Waymouth*s  paper  vignetting  masks.    A  transparent 
paper  covering  for  the  negative,  to  receive  retouching, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Croughton,  the  idea  has  been  most 
ingeniously  and  comprehensively  worked  out  by  M.  Lambert, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  retouching 
and  modidcation  negatives  will  receive  in  future  will  be 
upon  such  paper  rather  than  on  the  glass  negative  itself. 
Tne   paper  read   by  Mr.  Blanchard   on  producing    en- 
larged paper  negatives,  and  the  examples  he  showed,  have 
given  another  impulse  to  the  use  of  paper  in  preference 
to  glass,  which  Mr.  Brooks*  two  recent  papers  on  masking 
and  paper  negatives  will  accelerate.     And  finally,  Herr 
Wsmerke*s  method  of  using  paper  instead  of  glass  in  dry 
collodion  work  will  probably  effect  a  revolution  in  field- 
work,  rendering  the  troublesome  carriage  of  glass  plates 
altogether  unnecessary. 

In  most  respects  these  changes  are,  we  thick,  beyond 
question  improvements.  Retouching  upon  a  sheet  of 
transparent  paper,  like  the  pa/Mfr  mineral  of  Mens.  Lambert, 
stretcned  evenly  in  immediate  contact  with  the  face  of  a 
negative,  presents  a  better  surface  for  retouching  than  the 
surface  of  the  negative  itself,  is  more  easily  modified,  and 
is  removed  in  a  moment  if  unsatisfactory ;  whilst  the  same 
paper  applied  in  like  manner  at  the  back  of  a  negative 
admits  of  many  effective  touches,  modifying  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture,  in  the  finished  result,  without 
suggesting  retouching  at  all. 

The  mode  of  masking  recently  described  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  which  both  paper  prints  and  paper  negatives  are 
employed  for  modifying  defects,  or  securing  artistic 
improvements,  in  a  print,  admits  of  a  much  more  extended 
application  than  could  possibly  be  pointed  out  in  the  limits 
of  a  paper  read  before  a  society.  The  light  and  shade  of 
a  picture  may  be  completely  modified,  offensive  portions 
may  be  removed,  and  new  material  added  to  secure  pictorial 
effect ;  and  this  easily,  and  without  risk  of  failure,  if  mode- 
rate skill  and  care  be  employed.  For  combination  printing 
such  paper  masks  and  negatives  present  unusual  fadlitiea. 
The  one  imperfect  figure  which  so  commonly  spoils  a 
group  may  be  taken  separately,  and  added  to  the  others 
in  the  negative  without  difficulty;  and  so  with  other 
subjects  where  optical  or  other  causes  render  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  negative  of  the  whole  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  method  of  printing  from  two  identical 
negatives,  one  superposed  on  the  other,  proposed  some 
time  ago  as  a  means  ot  securing  soft,  ronna,  and  artistic 
effects,  is  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of  a  paper  negative, 
which,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  ori^;inal  glass  nMrative, 
might  be  made  to  modify  the  result  in  almost  any  degree 
which  might  be  desired. 

In  many  cases  the  texture  of  paper  well  waxed  Is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  in  many  oases  where  peroeptible  it  is  not 
a  disadvantage ;  but  where  it  may  be  disirable  to  avoid  it 
absolutely  and  entirely,  Herr  Wamerke's  mode  of  prepar- 
ing sensitive  tilms  presents  a  ready  facility  for  obtaining  all 
the  advantages  of  the  paper  negatives,  with  the  perfect 
delicacy  and  freedom  from  texture  of  ooUodion.  Hu  mode 
of  building  up  a  transparent  film,  firm,  tough,  and  easy  to 
handle  almost  as  apiece  of  parohmeat^  meets  every  neoes- 
sity,  and  gets  rid  of  the  pomble  objection  to  p^per  in  T«ry 
fine  and  delicate  sobjeots.  Saoha  mm  coaled  with  ooUodio- 
chloride  of  silver  would  give  fini  a  timniparaioy«  and 
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then  a  negative  by  direct  priating,  not  requiring  develop  • 
ment ;  or,  the  film  prepared  for  camera  work,  woald,  of 
course,  with  development,  give  thfe  same  result.  For 
duplicate  negatives,  or  for  masks,  or  for  combination 
printing,  it  is  manifest  that  this  sensitive  tissue  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  paper,  without  even  the  trifling 
objections  which  some  might  bring  on  the  score  of 
texture. 


THE  ENGLISH  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION  TO  INDIA. 

[Thi::  following  interesting  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
iierlin  Society  for  Advancement  of  Photography  from  Dr. 
Vogel,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition at  the  invitation  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  who  has  « 

already  bitterly  complained,  in  a  previous  letter  published  I  ^i»©n  we  were  at  Ceylon,  and  had  we  had  a  surgeon  on 
in  th(»e  columns,  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the    hoard  he  would  probably  have  recognised  the  disease,  and 


property  laid  on  one  side  for  an  instant  were  shifted  and 
moved  about  by  sailorSj^parsoing  operations  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Beds  there  were  none,  and  we  had  to  sleep  on 
cushions,  while  the  attendance  provided  left  much  to  be 
desired..  Sometimes  we  had  no  water,  no  towels,  no  soap, 
and  our  boots  were  seldom  brushed.  We  were  told  that 
in  India  everybody  had  his  own  personal  servant,  and 
indeed  the  Indiistn  members  had  each  brought  their  bag  • 
one  might  have  guessed,  however,  that  we  Europeans^ 
who  had  no  experience  of  India,  would  have  come  un- 
provided with  a  servant,  and  indeed  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  engaging  one  during  the  voyage.  On  the  23rd  March 
we  touched  at  the  Nicobars,  and  then  there  arose  another 
uujpleasant  feature  of  our  journey.  Professor  Tacbioi's 
assistant  was  attacked  with  the  smallpox.     He  was  ill 


expedition  was  fitted  out  and  organised.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  by  reason  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  the  tedious  journey  of  the  party  of  ob- 
servers has  been  undertaken  in  vain,  but  they  have  not  yet 
had  any  specific  account  of  the  expedition. — Ed.  P. AT.] 

On  the  fate  of  the  English  EcUpse  Expedition  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands  I  have  unfortunately  but  few  pleasant 
words  to  say,  and  I  must  touch  upon  matters  upon  which 
I  would  rather  be  silent,  had  I  not  the  welfare  of  future 
expeditions  at  heart. 

I  arrived  at  Point  de  GaUe  without  accident  The 
journey  so  far,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  heat,  was, 
relatively  speaking,  a  pleasant  one.  The  coasts  were  not 
new  to  me,  but  they  were  far  from  uninteresting.  At 
Ceylon  I  saw  quite  a  new  world,  tropical  plants  in  aU  their 
wonderful  development,  and  this  view  alone  recompensed 
me  a  thousand  times  for  all  the  troubles  of  this  long 
journey.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  tropical 
vegetable  kingdom  in  all  its  glory.  Egypt  has  plenty  of 
palm  trees,  it  is  true,  but  these  appeared  grey  and  dried- 
up  against  those  of  Ceylon ;  but  it  is  not  palm  trees  alone, 
but  trees,  bushes,  grasses,  and  blossoms  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth,  that  gladden  and  surprise  the  eye  of  the 
new-comer  on  every  hand.  The  peep  at  Ceylon  which  I 
obtained  is  to  mo  like  a  sweet  dream  or  a  pleasant  sou- 
venir, which  will  never  fade  from  memory,  for  it  was,  so 
to  speitf ,  the  first  glimpse  of  sunshine  upon  my  journey. 

The  expedition  divided  at  Ceylon.  Schuster  went  with 
Ladd  and  Beasley,  the  photographer,  to  Singapore,  while 
I  remained  with  Meldom  and  Reynolds  at  Galle,  to  await 
the  gunboat  <*  Enterprise,**  which  was  to  have  on  board 
Professor  Tachini,  the  Italian  savan,  who  had  been  invited, 
and  the  Indian  members  of  the  expedition.  These  were, 
Captain  VVaterhouse,  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Photo- 
graphic Establishment  at  Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Pedler,  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Calcutta  College,  who  had  left 
that  city  to  join  us  on  the  11th  of  March.  On  the  17th 
the  '*  Enterprise,**  a  small,  but  swift  steamer,  arrived,  and 
on  the  18th  we  started  for  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

The  news  which  our  friends  gave  us  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands  were  scarcely  of  a  reassuring  nature.  The  islands, 
we  were  told,  were  plagued  with  fever,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  attacks  we  had  a  daily  dose  of  quinine. 
We  had  no  surgeon  on  board.  This  omission  seemed  to 
me  a  most  important  one,  as  we  were  in  such  an  unhealthy 
locality.  I  was  told  that  exertions  had  been  made  in 
Calcutta  to  get  a  surgeon  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
but  that  he  begged  off  at  the  last  moment ;  then  there  was 
a  talk  of  touching  at  the  Andaman  Islands,  where  there  is 
a  uilitary  and  penal  settlement,  in  order  to  press  a  medical 
man  into  the  service ;  but  this  was  not  done,  and  very  soon 
w  e  had  to  repent  bitterly  of  not  having  taken  such  a  step. 

The  accommodation  on  board  the  *'  Enterprise**  was,  to 
say  the  least,  uncomfortable.    The  vessel  was  a  small  one, 


sent  the  patient  at  once  on  shore.  Now,  unfortunately, 
we  had  him  on  board ;  we  were  crowded  in  a  small  vessel 
with  an  infectious  disease.  On  the  island  of  Camorta, 
where  we  landed,  there  was  a  penal  settlement,  and  here, 
by  good  fortune,  we  found  a  hospital  attendant,  who  &l 
once  succoured  our  ]patient,  but  was  unwilling  to  take  him 
on  shore.  The  position  was  a  perilous  one,  and  would 
have  become  more  critical  still,  had  not  a  gentleman  named 
lioepstorff  brought  advice  and  assistance.  Be  had  been 
sent  to  tiie  Nicobar  Islands  in  advance,  to  make  arrange- 
ments  for  the  expedition,  and  he  soon  solved  the  problem. 
He  sent  the  sick  man  on  board  a  lightship,  and  in  this  way 
isolated  him,  both  from  us  and  from  the  colony  at  the 
same  time. 

M.  Roepstorff  was  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  in  other  respects 
quite  a  German,  and  it  was  a  treat  for  me  to  be  able  to 
speak  my  mother  tongue  with  him  and  his  amiable  wife. 

To  escape  attack  from  fever  we  dared  not  sleep  on  land, 
but  had  to  return  every  night  on  board  ship.  Unfortu- 
nately our  precautions  availed  us  little,  for  the  captain 
and  several  of  the  officers,  as  also  Tachini  and  myself 
were  smitten.  Our  station  was  upon  a  hill  which  had  been 
freed  from  wood  by  fire  and  axe,  previously,  through  the 
exertions  of  M.  Roepstorff;  and  several  bungalows 
constructed  of  baniboo  and  palm  straw,  to  which  a  con- 
venient footpath  led,  completed  the  arrangements. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  English  originator  of  the  expedi- 
tion that  we  should  divide,  one  portion  of  us  going  to 
Mergur,  on  the  coast  of  Burmah,  while  the  other  remained 
at  the  Nicobar  Islands.  In  this  case,  if  one  of  the  spots 
unfortunately  experienced  bad  weather,  the  other  might 
be  more  favoured  in  this  respect.  Lfnf ortunately  this  plan 
was  not  carried  out.  All  six  observers  remained  at 
Camorta  on  one  spot,  and  were  placed  in  a  body  hors  de 
combat  by  the  same  heavy  thunder-cloud.  Indeed,  during 
our  three  weeks^  sojourn  at  the  Nicobars  the  weather  was 
fit  for  anything  but  our  purpose ;  and  in  choosing  them 
as  one  of  the  stations  a  most  unfortunate  selection  was 
made. 

As  I  have  ahready  stated,  the  apparatus  with  which  I 
was  provided  from  England  was  very  imperfect.  The 
principal  portions  of  it,  two  lenses,  were  mislaid  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner  at  Ceylon ;  and  so  there  I 
was,  with  my  excellent  spectroscope,  which,  whatever  its 
vidue,  was  of  no  good  without  a  telescope.  The  hope  that 
the  Indian  members  would  bring  a  spare  telescope  with 
them  proved  vain.  One  mirror-telescope  of  Poyson  there 
was,  but  that  Dr.  Pedler  required  ;  and  I  had  to  console 
myself  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  spare  apparatus 
would  fall  to  my  lot  when  the  occasion  came.  I  was, 
although  a  guest  invited  by  England,  to  content  myself 
with  the  fragments  that  fell  from  the  table  of  the  rich. 
In  the  end  1  found  a  rectilinear  lens  of  Dallmeyer*8  of 
three  inches  aperture  and  almost  two  feet  focus.    Tins 


the  best  cabins  had  been  secured  by  the  gentleman  from  |  threw  a  brilliant  image  of  the  sun  about  two  lines   in 

^  a  Chinese  carpenter  the  ] 
wooden  tube,  and  in  thli  way 


Ctdctttta,  and  we  were  given  a  large  space  at  the  stern,   I  diameter.    With  the  aid  of  a  Chinese  carpenter  the  lens 
which  waa  to  serve  us  as  sleeping  apartment    Artiolea  of  |  waa  fittedat  the  end  of  a  ^ 
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a  sort  of  teleBoope  was  conBtracted.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  tube  the  speotroscope  was  fitted  so  that  the  snn'fi 
image  fell  exactly  upon  the  slit,  and  in  this  way  I  secured 
a  most  dazzling  spectrum.  The  sun^s  rays  were  thrown 
upon  a  mirror  by  the  aid  of  a  Ifns,  the  former  being  upon 
a  heliostat,  and  this,  on  being  turned  by  hand,  was  made 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  so  that  i  could  retain  the 
sun  picture  for  a  long  time  upon  the  same  spot.  My 
spectrum  apparatus  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  of  Berlin, 
was  in  capital  order,  and  was  certainly  the  best  of  all 
those  that  had  been  brought. 

Meldola  had  a  beautiful  telescope  of  Lookyer's  which 
threw  an  almost  inch-sized  solar  image.  THe  spectrumi 
apparatus  was,  howerer,  small,  and  only  gave,  with  a 
quartz  prism,  a  spectrum  but  two  centimetres  in  length. 
Pedler  worked  with  a  mirror-telescope  with  a  long 
spectrum  apparatus  attached,  which  did  not,  however, 
give  particularly  good  images.  Tachini  confined  himself 
to  making  ocular  observations.  Waterhouse  wished  to 
secure  a  picture  of  the  corona  itself,  not  the  spectrum  of 
it.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  rectilinear  lens  of 
tbirty-inch  focus  fitted  to  a  clockwork  arrangement,  so 
that  he  could  follow  the  course  of  the  sun. 

The  setting  up  of  the  heavy  apparatus  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  They  are  first  of  all  to  be  taken  to  pieces, 
corrected,  and  put  together  again.  Many  of  the  parts  had 
been  broken  or  put  out  of  order  during  the  journey.  Then 
came  the  testing  of  the  photographic  chemicals,  the 
handling  of  which  at  a  temperature  of  26^  Keaamur  was 
not  agreeable,  We  had.  however,  no  other  difficulties 
besides  the  heat  tn  combat.  1  employed  gutta-percha 
covered  plates,  which  kept  exceedingly  well,  and  which  I 
can  recommend  especially  for  warm  climates,  because  they 
obviate  the  polishing  of  the  glass,  which  is  rather 
distressing  in  hot  localities.  The  plates  kept,  despite  the 
heat  and  the  damp,  a  surprieingly  long  time,  and  I  could 
expose  for  fifteen  minutes  without  getting  any  dry  stains. 

'1  he  collodion  I  employed  this  time  was  the  ordinary 
collodion  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  in  my 
manual.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  collodion  with  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol.  The  dipping  bath  I  acidified 
rather  more  than  I  do  at  home.  I  went  to  work  industri- 
ously to  take  some  landscape  pictures,  employing  to  some 
extent  Wortley  plates,  and  secured  many  pictures  of  the 
luxuriant  Indian  foliage.  The  dry  plates  which  I 
purchased  in  England  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  not  bad. 
several  showed  spots  and  patches,  and  others  faint 
markings,  but  the  majority  yielded  serviceable  pictures, 
which  were  little  inferior  to  wet  plates.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  expose  a  dozen  such  prepared 
plates,  and  to  develop  them  before  proper  experience  of 
them  can  be  acquired.  As  regards  their  price,  a  shilling 
a  piece  for  **7  by  4 J  "  plates,  they  may  be  recommended, 
and  I  repeat,  so  far  as  their  sensitiveness  was  concerned, 
they  were  little  inferior  to  wet  plates. 

Everything  havins  thus  been  made  ready  for  the  6th  of 
April,  that  eventful  day  at  last  came.  The  day  before 
we  saw  in  the  distance  several  waterspouts  which  seemed 
to  bode  no  good.  In  the  morning  there  were  several  clouds 
to  be  seen,  and  these  increased  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Tachini  looked  out  for  protuberances  on  the  sun  very 
early,  and  recognised  a  few.  There  are  just  now  but  few 
spots  on  the  sun  (the  sun  spots  have  a  period  of  eleven 
years),  and  very  few  protuberances  are  to  be  seen.  At 
twelve  o*clock  we  could  observe  the  contact  of  the  moon 
against  the  sun^s  limb,  and  then  came  a  dense  cloud,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes. 

The  darkness  at  the  moment  of  totality  was  not  very 
ffreat ;  it  was  about  as  light  as  at  full  moon,  perhaps  a 
^ttle  lighter.  T)ie  failure  of  our  observations  is  all  the 
more  to  ote  deplor^sd  M  the  eolipse  was  of  to  long.diiratioo 
^jP^Jn^njit^twi^tj-ftiKQ  MCondsX  and  siioh*«  gaodi 
opportum'fy  wiU  not  soon  occur  again^  and  the  apparatoa 
at  my  dispoaal  led  me  to  the  bmd  that  I  might  have 


secured  a  satisfactory  result  The  apparatus  whieb  I  had 
constructed  was  so  powerful  that  I  was  enabled  to  secure, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  a  vigorous  spectrum  image  of  the 
sun.  As  the  eclipse  lasted  four  minutes,  I  could  have 
secured  an  exposure  1000  times  as  long  (*i^9  of  a  second), 
and  this  should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  obtained  a 
spectrum  even  of  hbo  pale  «  phenomenon  as  the  corona. 
Unfortunately,  the  best  preparations  were  of  no  avail. 
We  had  undertaken  oar  journey  for  nothing. 

With  the  failure  of  our  observations,  our  misfortunes 
did  not  come  to  an  end.  Just  before  the  eclipse,  the  lon.s^. 
expected  surgeon  from  Port  Blair  arrived,  too  late  to  be 
of  much  assistance.  Our  small-pox  patient  had  got  better 
in  the  interim.  The  surgeon  dismissed  him  ir.  fonrtecn 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  obviously 
much  too  early,  and  the  infection  spread  to  one  o !  the 
sailors,  who  was  banished  to  the  lightship.  A  sorond 
sailor  afterwards  showed  suspicious  symptoms,  and  we 
could  not,  seemingly,  shake  off  the  infection. 

After  the  eclipse  there  remained  the  disagreeable  task  of 
packing  up  our  instruments  again ;  in  this  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  prisoners.  Suddenly  the  governor 
of  the  island,  Homfray  by  name,  withdrew,  for  some  triding 
excuse,  a  portion  of  the  labourers,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  our  work  was  lengthened,  and  our  departure  from 
the  fever  islands  delayed.  Finally,  he  shortened  the  hours 
of  labour  of  those  remaining  to  us,  and  took  them  away 
altogether  one  Sunday,  although  they  were  all  heathen-i  or 
Mahommedans.  No  doubt  an  energetic  protest  would  have 
done  something  towards  getting  the  labourers  back  again, 
and  I  recovered  my  man  by  these  means.  But  our  Anglo- 
Indians  contented  themselves  with  putting  up  with  the 
inconveniences,  threatening  to  represent  matters  later  to 
the  authorities,  when  it  would  little  avail  us.  As  a  rule, 
scientific  expeditions  are  treated  by  civilised  nations  with 
honour  and  respect  Proud  England  allows  one  of  her 
minor  colonial  officials  to  worry  and  provoke  a  body  of 
scientific  men  sent  out  from  the  mother  country.  As  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Uomfray,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  gave  it  out  that  heaven  had  sent  the  clouds  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eclipse,  out  of  punishment  to  the  astronomers, 
who  were  all  atheists. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  April,  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
unfortunate  islands,  and  steered  towards  the  Andaman 
Islands ;  we  could  not  go  on  shore,  however,  for  the  sick 
sailor  on  board  gave  rise  to  suspicions,  and  we  were  placed 
in  quarantine.    On  the  18th  we  landed  at  Calcutta. 
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This  subject,  like  the  old  man  in  Sinbad,  still  attracts 
the  attention,  and  still  eiists  as  the  bugbear  and  incubus, 
of  photography ;  and  the  man  who  finds  an  effectual 
remedy  to  the  evils  existing  will  well  deserve  to  have  his 
name  recorded  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the 
art.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  many  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  is,  that  they  in  some  degree  mitigate 
the  evil,  but  most  certainly  they  do  not  cure  it ;  and, 
heterodox  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  much  inclined  to  fear 
that  a  perfect  panacea  for  the  evil  is  as  far  distant  as  ever. 
Our  reasons  for  thus  thinking  are  briefly  these  >  In 
t^e  very  clear  and  lucid  editorial  article  on  **  Sulphocyanide 
for  Fixing,"  the  cause  of  its  failure  was  very  correctly  ex- 
plained^namely,  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  com- 
pletely get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  sulphocvanide  of  silver. 
Now,  we  believe  that  this  is  the  difficulty  with  which  we  have 
equally  to  contend  in  the  use  of  hypo,  and  that  we  are,  in 
a  similar  manner,  unable  to  eliminate  the  hyposnlphlte  of 
silver.  Nay,  more,  we  h«Te  gravd  doubts  whether  the 
latter  ie  net  merd^ffloalt  of  Temottl  «ba&  the  fdrmer,  fo^ 
the  reaaon  that  the  instaot  it  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  it 
at  onoa  oomas  in  eontaot  with  -  ^-^'^"-potiiig  agent,  ris., 
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the  traoes  of  eUoriae  or  acid  which  have  been  used 
bleaching,  and  vhtch  obetioately  remain  in  its  texture. 

Now,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  instant 
a  priQt  is  placed  ia  the  fiziag  bath,  a  minute  portion  of  the 
hypo  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  producing  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  deposit  of  sulphur,  either  free,  or  else 
in  combination  with  silver ;  in  <^ither  case  the  re<)ult  is  the 
same,  viz.,  the  ultimate  doterioration  of  the  print  by  its 
oxidation. 

Bat  although  we  fear  that  this  cannot  be  completely 
remedied,  yet  we  much  question  whether  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  proper  precautions  and  a  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  present  system  of  washing, 
and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  practical  suggestiop 
quoted  at  page  287  of  a  recent  Photographic  News,  and 
which  entirely  coincides  with  our  own  experience,  *'  that 
length  of  immersion  is  of  little  avail,  and  that  frequent 
changing  of  the  water  is  everything."  We  believe  that 
the  first  immersion,  which  simply  consists  in  diluting  the 
hypo,  aggravates  the  mischief,  and  that  decomposition 
occurs  after  the  solution  has  been  thus  diluted  more 
actively  than  while  it  is  in  a  concentrated  form.  The 
practical  lesson  to  be  learnt,  then,  is,  that  the  hypo 
should  be  washed  away  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
washing  water  being  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  prints  scarcely  for  a  single  moment. 
We  have  tested  this  by  experiment,  thus :  —A  number  of 
prints,  corresponding  to  two  sheets  of  paper,  were  placed 
m  a  large  funnel  under  a  tap ;  the  beak  of  the  funnel  had 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  fitted  with  a  pinchcock, 
attached.  Water  was  then  run  in ;  a  brisk  rotary  motion 
kept  up  in  the  funnel,  and  ihe  water  allowed  to  run  away 
every  time  the  funnel  was  full.  This  was  continued  for 
ten  minutes,  during  which  the  funnel  was  filled  and 
emptied  about  thir^-five  to  forty  times.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  prints  were  placed  in  a  flat  tray,  and  just 
covered  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours ;  the 
water  was  then  drained  off,  and  a  few  drops  of  weak  solu« 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potass  added  to  it,  and  the  same 
quantity  to  an  equal  measure  of  water.  No  difference  was 
perceptible,  and  not  the  slightest  discolouration  took  place 
m  the  water  in  which  the  prints  had  been  digested. 

IVe  then  took  the  same  quantity  of  prints,  rinsed  them 
slightly,  and  then  immersed  them  first  for  five  minutes, 
next  for  ten,  and  so  on,  finally  leaving  them  all  nighty  and 
then  again  pressing  and  soaking  for  two  hours ;  but,  on 
testing  this  last  fluid,  it  gave  instant  and  unmistakable 
indications  of  the  presence  of  hypo.  We  have  also  found 
by  experiment  that  if  prints  are  kept  in  the  first  washing 
water  for  any  considerable  time,  the  sulphur  com- 
pounds are  retained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  it  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  elimimite  them. 

The  moral  is  to  modify  the  advice  given  to  American 
electors,  "  Yote  early,  and  vote  often,"  and  to  adopt  it  in 
the  form  of 

Wash  Eably,  akd  Wash  Often. 


ON  A  NEW  AND  ACCURATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ENLARGING  PROCESS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ZEUQNSR,  OF  PRAOUE.* 

Oke  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  practical  photo- 
grapher has  to  contend  with  is  to  secure  enlargements  of 
photographs  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sharpness.  The 
reason  of  this  lies  obviously  in  the  faultfl  which  already 
exist  in  the  original  picturd,  which  are  not  only  enlarged, 
but-  even  rendered  comparatively  greater,  bv  the  short- 
comings of  the  enlarging  lens  employed.  The  aplanatio 
lens,  which  has  been  introduced  in  recent  times,  is  the  only 
one  which  is  tolerably  free  from  faults  of  an  achromatic 
nature,  fte ,  and  this  is  not  completely  so. 
The  effect  of  the  first  sottrce  of  failure  is  th&t  a  positive 

•  Kmd  betef  tti«  Bojal  BobflmSsa  AcadODj  ofSelMMti. 


lens  unites  the  marginal  rays  of  any  object  at  a  nearer  point 
than  the  central  rays.  The  correction  of  this  defect  with  a 
negative  lens  is  only  possible  in  three  ways :~  1.  When 
the  aberration,  by  reason  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  lens, 
is  entirely  removed.  2-  When  the  aberration  is  almost 
removed,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  aberration  of  the  positive 
lens  only  remains  (in  this  case  the  lens  is  under-corrected). 
3.  When  the  aberration  of  the  positive  lens  is  not  only 
removed,  but  an  aberration  of  the  negative  lens  prevails  to 
some  extent  (in  this  case  the  lens  is  over-corrected). 

,  The  accumulated  aberration  of  the  lens  brings 

a    df,  about  a  contraction  of  the  picture;  in  an  nnder- 
"    corrected  lens,  for  instance,  a  straight  line  (a)  is 
given  as  a  convex  line  (a'\  while  an  over-corrected 
lens  would  render  a  straight  line  (h)  as  a  concave 
line  (5)  [see  fig.  1.] 

It  mignt  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  two  lenses 
having  opposite  errors,  out  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
such  errors  in  both  lenses  would  be  similar. 
Nevertheless,  by  employing  two  such  lenses,  it  is 
possible  to  remedy  any  defects  from  spherical 
aberration.  It  may  be  shown  by  mathematics  that 
by  properly  selecting  the  degree  of  enlargement, 
the  two  errors  may  be  made  to  annul  one  another. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  a  faultless  enlargement  by 
^iff'  1-  the  aid  of  two  such  lenses  is  to  photograph  in  the 
first  place  with  that  lens  whose  error  is  greatest,  and  then 
to  re -photograph  with  a  second  lens  which  has  another  and 
smaller  error,  but  of  an  opposite  nature.  If,  however,  the 
errors  of  both  lenses  are  to  be  compensated  in  the  finished 
picture,  an  enlarged  image  must  be  oblained  with  the 
second  lens,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  second  error  is  pro- 
nounced enough  to  compensate  the  first. 

According  to  this,  the  correction  of  the  picture  with  the 
second  lens  would  involve  an  enlargement  of  the  ima^e. 
In  most  cases,  re-photographing  once,  or  at  most  twice, 
will  suffice.  To  choose  and  find  out  two  lenses  with  oppo- 
site errors,  so  that  it  may  be  known  how  far  to  enlarge 
with  the  second  lens  in  order  to  secure  a  correct  picture,  is 
difficult  to  do  by  calculation,  but  it  may  easily  be  done  by 
experiment.  Firstly,  the  aberration  of  different  lenses 
should  be  ascertained ;  and  secondly,  the  amount  of  en- 
largement, or  the  proportion  in  which  the  opposite  errors 
in  the  lenses  correct  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  picture  is  enlarged. 

The  first  experiment  is  very  simple.  Upon  stiff  and 
very  smooth  white  cardboard  are  marked  three  or  more 
little  points,  all  of  them  diamond-shape,  like  those  (fig  ,2) 
given,  1,  0,  2,  and  these  are  put  at  some  distance 
/  ^  from  the  lens.  The  marks  are  first  placed  uj/right, 
and  the  margin  of  the  lens  is  closed,  so  that  only 
one-third  the  diameter  of  its  aperture  is  acting,  and 
the  middle  spot  0  is  focnssed  assharply  as  possible. 
Then  the  card  is  allowed  to  slant,  as  shown  in  fig.  3, 
so  that  0  is  still  in  the  same  spot,  while  1  is  nearer 
Fig^2.  the  lens,  and  2  more  removed  from  it.  As  a  result 
the  two  latter  marks  will  appear  out  of  focus,  and  if  they 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  so,  the  cardboard  must  be  placed 
more  slanting. 

If  the  middle  portion  of  the  lens  is  now  covered  so  that 
only  one-third  of  its  diameter  remains  free  (one- sixth  on 
each  side^,  then  1  or  2  will  come  into  focus,  and  0  will 
become  blurred.    If  the  action  of  the  marginal  rays  is 


sofih.  «a  to  tendet  the  aeaeer  point,  1  oMiiir  sharps  "thos 

these  rays  have  a  greater  breadth  of  focus  than  the  central 

,  rays ;  the  reverse  ia  the  case,  however,  if  the  further 
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point  2  comes  sharply  into  focus.  On  oxperitnenttng  in 
this  way  with  the  lenses  of  various  makers,  two  lenses 
may  be  found  with  opposite  errors,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
which  has  the  biggest  error. 

To  set  fast  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  amount  of  enlarg- 
ing which  has  to  be  done  with  the  second  and  less  erratic 
lens,  it  is  best  t9  employ  a  tost  lens,  haying  at  one*s  dis- 
posal a  row  of  fine  blue  points  or  lines  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other  more  nearly,  and  photographing 
these  from  a  particular  distance ;  the  image  thus  obtained 
is  80  far  enlarged  with  the  lens  of  less  error  until  it 
is  found  that  the  points  and  lines  in  the  densest  part  are 
separated.  If,  for  instance,  a  straight  line  is  photographed 
.of  one  centimetre  length,  and  it  is  found  that  all  rows  of 
points  appear  isolated  by  enlarging  x  times,  this  number 
X  is  noted,  as  also  the  distance  of  the  camera  from  the 
rows  of  points  at  the  time  of  photographing  with  the  first 
lens,  and  the  distance,  besides,  of  the  photograph  from 
the  other  lens,  and  then  in  every  other  further  enlarging, 
or  re-photographing  operations,  the  same  distances  should 
be  observed. 

When  the  first  re-photographing  operation  of  rows  of 
points  has  been  completed  with  care  and  attention,  the 
operator  possesses  accurate  data  for  the  progressive  en- 
largement of  photographic  cliches  into  perfectly  correct 
pictures.  The  only  condition  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
imago  must  be  upon  good  patent  plate  glass,  and  the 
film  of  a  perfectly  uniform  character,  so  that  no  defects 
may  afterwards  arise  from  inequalities  of  the  glass  or 
collodion. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  lenses  employed  should 
be  fully  corrected  for  chemical  focus,  as  otherwise  the 
focusing  can  only  be  undertaken  with  great  difficulty. 
For  this  reason  the  author  prefers  to  employ  patent  plate- 
glass  and  a  lens  of  a  comparatively  long  focus.  The  fol- 
lowing advantages  are  in  this  way  secured : — 
^  1.  Absolute  achromatism  of  the  picture,  the  coloured 
lines  disappearing  completely. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  aberration  on  account  of  form  to  a 
minimum.  In  landscape  pictures,  the  spherical  aberration 
is,  with  equal  aperture  ana  focus,  nearly  nine  times  smadler 
for  a  concave  mirror  as  for  a  lens. 

8.  Absolute  coincidence  of  the  optical  and  chemical 
focus. 

Certain  kinds  of  fiint-glass  are  found  to  absorb  the 
actinic  rays  in  the  same  high  degree  as  the  opticid  rays, 
and  thus  lengthen  the  exposure,  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  instantaneous  and  astronomical 
photography. 

(To  he  continued,) 


SOlfE  OP   THS   DIFFICULTIBS  AND   PLEASUBBS  OP 
LANDSCAPE,   AS    OOliPARED  WITH   PORTRAIT 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  r,  HDDSOir. 

Turn  difficQltiM  of  landscape  photography  are  little  known  in  all 
their  intensity  and  Tariety,  except  to  those  who  really  experience 
them.  Even  portnit  photographers,  and  those  who  oeeaiionally 
nuk  out  with  their  camera  to  take  a  house  or  church,  can  hare 
hot  a  Toiy  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  worries  which  beset 
those  who  male  landscape  photography  a  speciality.  Besides 
this,  I  am  conrineed  that  it  is  not  so  paying  a  department  as  the 
**  stodio.**  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  the  cas«,  in  the  basy  season, 
bat  that  some  good  results  are  obtained  in  the  stadto«-resalts  that 
please  the  sitter  and  the  photographer,  and  iuTe  a  beneficial 
pecuniary  resoli 

Of  coarse,  the  diflKeolties  are,  in  every  partieolar,  lessened  in 
the  esse  of  small  (as  half  and  whole)  plates,  and  it  is  only  when 
Ux^e  ones  are  attempted,  that  they  present  theoiselves  in  all  their 
variety  and  vigoar.  For  instan<A  in  taking  a  view  in  whidi 
f oUage  is  in  this  forsfroand,  a  moTenent  in  the  trees  throogh 
wind,  whieh  in  a  haltplate  woold  be  soanely  peieeptibl^  woud 
iiiMMnlishly  oondMui  a  plate  90  by  16.    One  of  ny  most  soe- 


cessful  20  by  16  pictures  required  the  exercise  of  a  patience 
and  perseverance  extending  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  waiting 
day  oy  day,  till  an  absolately  calm  morning  rewarded  the. effort 

I  think  windj  withoat  a  single  exception,  is  the  landscape 
photographer's  greatest  enemy.  Of  eoarae,  to  those  who  pho- 
tograph nouses  and  straetares  of  arehitectoral  beauty,  an  ordin- 
ary breese  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  bat  to  photographers 
who  seek  oat  the  best  bits  in  a  landscape,  and  aim,  if  possible,  to 
bring  in  a  beautiful  tree  in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance, 
even  a  slight  breeze  means  destruction  to  the  negative.  It  is 
^uite  useless  to  attempt  to  render  foliage  as  it  should  be,  if  there 
is  the  least  wind  stirring  the  leaves. 

In  large  plates,  also,  another  difficulty  is,  the  much  longer 
time  required  for  exposore,  for  where  ten  seconds  soffiee  for 
a  half-plate,  it  will  require  sixty,  or  perhaps  more,  for  a  much 
larger  size,  aad  we  ail  know  that  often—especialiy  in  gusty 
weather— foliage  is  absolutely  still  for  the  shorter  period,  while 
you  may  have  to  wait  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  whole  minute  per- 
fectly calm. 

Last  spring  I  had  some  trying  experience  in  this  as  well  as  other 

Sirticttlan.  I  was  anxioos  to  get  a  large  negative  of  Shanklin 
hine,  and  started  with  a  friend  to  wal^  leavmg  my  "  'bus  **  to 
overtake  us  on  the  road.  So  we  took  it  leisurely  up  the  very 
steep  and  awkward  hill  of  Bonchoreh.  We  walked  on  and 
on  till  we  walked  into  Shanklin,  bat  no  'has  appeared.  After 
waiting  for  more  than  an  hour  we  started  back  to  meet  it,  but 
met  the  **  mail  man,"  who  told  us  that  the  horse  (a  hired  one) 
had  broken  the  trace,  and  could  not  get  up  the  hiU ;  that  the 
'bus  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  and  that  the  man  had  gone 
back  for  a  fresh  horse  and  better  haraess.  So  we  waited  with 
all  the  patience  we  coald  master,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock— 
just  as  the  **  eveuine  shades  prevail*' — ^the  old  horse  came  rattling 
along;  and,  after  placing  oar  vehicle  near  to  where  we  wanted  to 
operate,  we  trudged  homeward  on  a  four-mile  walk.. 

Shanklin  Chine  has,  unless  in  verv  dry  weather,  a  very  fair 
waterfall,  which,  of  course,  adds  much  to  its  beauty ;  but,  owiag 
to  unusoal  dryness,  it  had  shrank  to  a  mere  dribble ;  so  to  secure 
a  good  fall  of  water  we  dammad  the  stream.  The  exposore 
for  these  large  pbtes  in  the  dark  Chine  required  neariv  huf-an- 
hour,  and  to  get  water  enoagh  for  that  time  required  the  exercise 
of  a  good  deal  of  patience.  We  could  not  leave  the  door  of 
the  dam  (a  wooden  one)  in  at  night,  for  fear  the  boys  would  let 
the  water  off,  or  ran  off  altogether  with  the  door,  so  we  had  every 
momiuff  to  put  in  the  door,  fill  up  the  crevices  with  clay,  and 
wait  The  weather  being  very  dry,  the  stream  grew  leas  every 
day,  till  we  had  to  wait  for  hours  before  water  enough  gathered 
to  last  suflSctent  time.  We  knew'  it  was  useless  to  leave  home 
(whieh  we  did  when  favourable  at  eight  o'clock)  if  there  was  the 
least  wind  in  certain  qaarten ;  bat  frequently,  when  we  felt  sure 
(four  miles  away)  that  it  was  all  right,  we  reached  our  destination 
only  to  find  just  wind  enoagh  to  make  a  trial  worse  than  oselen. 

One  day  thera  was  only  a  very  little  wind  indeed,  ^aad  that 
affected  only  one  tree ;  but  that,  unfortunately,  was  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  and  of  a  very  sensitive  character.  Often, 
however,  even  this  one  would  be  still,  and  so  we  determined  to 
try  it ;  so  we  unshipped  the  20  by  16  apparatus,  carried  it  down 
into  Uie  Chine,  and  naving  posed  it  to  the  exact  spot,  having 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  water  to  the  requisite  ndght,  pre- 
pared the  plate,  put  the  slide  into  the  camera,  and  having 
placed  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  dam  up  above,  gave  the  sigmu 
to  **  let  go."  Down  came  the  mshing  water,  but  befon  a  minute 
was  over  the  breese  came,  and  the  sensitive  foliage  began  to 
flutter,  and  I  telegraphed  to  my  man  above  to  stop  it  So  on  went 
the  cap  of  the  Tens,  down  went  the  door  of  the  dam.  and  the 
water  was  stopped.  After  waiting,  perhaps,  ten  minutes,  a  loll 
came,  signal  was  given,  and  the  water  rushed  down  again ;  but  this 
time,  perhaps,  not  ten  seconds  passed  befora  the  leaves  were 
all  astir,  and  the  water  was  again  stopped.  Well,  for  three 
mortal  houn  I  stood  by  the  camera,  expjsiag  and  stopping,  stop- 
ping and  exposing,  till  I  judged  it  had  been  exposed  enough,  and 
that  my  patience  had  had  a  pretty  good  trial.  Of  cootie,  we 
lost  a  lot  of  the  valuable  water  that  could  not  be  stopped  in  time, 
but  I  cared  little  for  that,  if  the  trees  were  all  right ;  so,  with  all 
due  haste,  proceeded  to  dievelop.  Bat  alas !  all  had  bera  in  vain. 
A  hage  bkrteh  in  the  midst  of  the  tree,  whieh  looked  a  good  deal 
mora  iik^a  lamp  of  eottoo-wool  than  graeefol  leaves  on  a 
graoef al  tree^  ^Ut  the  whole,  and  that  day  aad  many  oihtn 
passed  befora  I  sncceeded  in  Mtting  a  good  rMoU. 

Somstimss  the  landscape  pnotogrwher  has  to  veotue  to  rattfv 
iaageiotti  places,  rsqainsg  a  conside»ble  aasooat  of  Mrve  and 
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coolness^  get  what  he  wants.    I  remember  having  to  stand  on  |  employing  nitrate  of  uranium  in  any  of  the  photographic 
rather  a  narrow  under  ledge  that  overhung  a  cliff  where  there  was    printing  processes. 


but  room  for  one  to  operate.  You  had  to  get  down  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  to  the  under  ledge,  much  as  you  would  step  down  from 
oue  stair  to  another,  about  five  feet  down,  with  the  difference  that 
if  yon  took  another  step  you  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I  took  off 
my  shoes  on  that  occasion  (as  my  stockings  gave  me  a  better  hold) 
and  getting  down,  my  man  from  the  top  handed  me  the  camera, 
and  after  a  good  dead  of  difficult  mancsuvering  I  got  a  picture. 
This,  however,  could  only  be  done  on  a  calm  day,  as  any  wind 
with  the  focussing-cloth  over  your  head  made  it  rather  dangerous. 
As  it  was  you  could  not  get  round  the  camera  to  expose,  but  had 
to  crawl  between  the  legs  of  the  tripod.  While  there  a  London 
gentleman  came  along,  and  called  out,  '*I  would  not  go  down 
there  for  a  hundred  pounds ! "  to  which  I  replied,  *<  1  should 
consider  it  very  easily  earned." 

(7o  be  continued,) 


URAXroM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHy. 

SiK. — Colonel  Wortley^s  oharacteristic  letter  in  the  last 
i^ne  of  the  Photooraphio  News  reminds  me  of  the  dernier' 
ressort  of  **  gentlemen  of  the  bar,'^  who,  knowing  that  their 
cIient*B  case  is  a  bad  one,  and  having  no  evidence  in  his 
favour  to  bring  forward,  do  their  best  to  damage  the  evidence 
against  him. 

Colonel  Wortley  assumes  that  1  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  nitrate  of  uranium  was  employed  in  coUodion  in  the 
Wothlytype  process.  It  bo  happens,  however,  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  Uerr  Wothly^s  process,  for  I  read  the  specifi- 
cation in  the  Patent  Office  before  it  was  published,  and 
undertook  the  sale  of  the  collodion,  paper.  &c.,  asysoon  as 
they  were  put  into  the  market  oy  the  Company.  If  tne  latter 
fact  ha4  slipped  out  of  Colonel  Wortley's  memory,  it  still 
remains  in  a  ledger  in  my  possession. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the  South  London  Photoa^raphic 
Society  I  did  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  Wothly- 
type process  because  I  thought  that  photographers  generally 
knew  all  that  they  could  possibly  wish  to  know  about  it. 
I  had  satisfied  myself  by  actual  experiment  that  it  was  use- 
less to  add  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  printing  bath.  I  knew 
how  moch  time,  patience,  and  money  had  already  been  ppent 
and  lost  on  tho  Wothlytype  process,  and  I  coupled,  or 
wished  to  couple,  the  expression  of  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience on  both  points  when  I  alluded  to  the  worthlesaness  of 
the  Wothlytype  process.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
and  more  gratifying  to  Col.  Wortley  if  I  had  said,  *  *  It  is  useless 
to  add  uranium  toan^of  the  photograpbicprinting  processes." 
That  is  my  conviction,  and  that  is  the  real  meaning  that  I 
wished  my  words  to  convey.  That  I  was  justified  in  making 
those  remarks  about  the  worthlessness  of  the  Wothlytype 
process  is,  I  think,  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  facts. 

Firstly.  The  noa^suocesa  of  the  Wothlytype  Company  in 
London. 

Secondly.  The  collapse  of  the  Wothlytype  establishment 
in  Paris. 

Thirdly.  The  unsatisfactory  experiences  of  Herr  Klefiel 
in  Berlin. 

Fourthly.  The  non-adoption  of  the  process  by  any 
eminent  photographer  in  this  country. 

Fifthly.  The  non- practice  of  the  process  in  any  part  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly.  The  non*  use  of  the  process  by  Herr 
Wothly  himself  in  his  ordinary  business.  That,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  ourioaa  and  remarkable  fact  bf  all,  and  I 
obtained  the  information  from  one  who  was  two  years  in 
Herr  Wothly's  employ.  The  process  was  not  practised 
professionally  by  Herr  Wothly  on  account  of  its  uncertainty 
and  vexatious  behaviour,  both  in  his  own  hands  and  those 
of  his  employes.  Herr  Wothly  is  dead  now,  and  I  should 
think  there  is  not  another  man  living,  excepting  Colonel 
Stoatt  WorUe^y  who  preteods  $o  beliere  ia  tl^  utilitj  of 


Colonel  Wortley  appears  to  cavil  at  my  phraseology. 
Be  does  not  grapple  with  the  vital  question,  but  attempts 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  my  ^'  ideas  "  wore  c  )rroborated  by 
experiments:  that  the  results  of  those  experiments  were 
laid  before  a  number  of  skilled  photographers  and  com- 
petent judges;  and  that  the  record  of  my  ideis  and  the 
rtssults  of  my  experiments  were  not  only  unchalleu;;ed, 
bat  confirmed,  by  the  members  of  the  society  who  were 
present  when  the  paper  was  read  and  the  results  exhibited. 
Had  Col.  Wortley  attcndt'd  the  meeting,  he  wonld  have 
seen  examples  of  collodio-uranium  prints  both  on  paper  and 
on  canvas.  The  results  of  my  experiments  are  still  in 
existence,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  take  tho  trouble  to  call  at  my 
place  of  business  to  examine  them. 

Controversy,  however,  on  the  Wothlytype  question  ia 
neither  desirable  nor  worth  entering  into.  The  chief  point 
at  issue  is  this :  "  Does  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  give  increased  sensitiveness  in  the  wet 
process?  "  I  say  it  does  net,  and  have  made  a  series  of  honest 
and  careful  experiments  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment. Col.  Wortley  had  an  idea,  but  instead  of  giving  data 
to  work  from,  or  exhibiting  a  single  evidence  of  his  own 
success,  he  simply  announced  the  bare  idea  to  tho  Photo- 
hie  Sgrapociety,  and  magnanimously  wished  to  saddle  the 
Society  with  the  cost,  and  the  members  with  the  trouble,  uf 
investigating  the  subject.  The  Society  declined  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  I  individually,  and  without  any 
information  from  Col.  Woitley,  undertook  the  task  of  investi- 
gating the  subject.  The  results  of  all  my  experiments  were 
miserably  disappointing.  The  experimeo  ts  of  others  wen;  not 
more  satisfactory.  The  data  of  my  experiments  have  all  been 
published,  and  the  results  have  all  been  exhibited.  When 
added  to  the  collodion,  I  found  nitrate  of  uranium  the 
reverse  of  an  accelerator ;  *in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  I 
discovered  it  to  be  a  serious  retardant ;  and  in  the  developer 
I  ascertained  it  to  be  a  powerful  restrainer  in  the  wet 
process. 

If  Colonel  Wortley  has  by  any  possibility  discovered  tho 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  per  se  or  in  combination 
with  anything  else,  to  be  an  accelerator  in  the  wet  process, 
why  does  he  not  publish  his  modus  operandi,  and  sub- 
stantiate his  statement  by  producing  evidences  of  his  own 
success  as  openly  and  freely  as  I  have  exhibited  evidences 
of  my  failures?  Surely  it  must  be  easier  for  him  to  prove 
by  demonstration  and  example  that  he  is  right,  than,  by 
mere  words,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  I  am  wrong !  Colonel 
Wortley  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  holder  of  a  Government 
appointment,  and  cannot  be  actuated  by  the  motives  of  a 
process- monger  in  withholding  from  the  photographic  world 
any  of  his  photographic  knowledge  and  experience.  Having 
mooted  the  subject  before  the  Photographio  Society,  the 
Society  having  declined  to  entertain  his  proposition  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  individual  experiment 
having  failed  to  corroborate  his  statement,  I  consider  that 
he  is  in  honour  bound  to  publish  his  formnla,  or  in  future 
maintain  a  judicious  silence.— I  remain  yours,  &c., 
11a,  Bernere  Street^  W.,  June  2Qth.  J.  Wxsqk. 


Sib, — ^The  letter  in  your  last  issue,  signed  '*  H.  Stuart 
Wortley,"  in  regard  to  the  use  of  uranium,  containing  marked 
and  offensive  imputations  of  ignorance  on  Mr.  Werge,  is  in 
a  way  and  manner  that  no  **  officer  and  gentleman  "  should 
have  indulged  in.  Mr.  Werge  is,  and  has  for  some  years 
been,  well  and  generally  known  as  one  who  has  given  many 
valuable  and  useful  hints  to  photographers.  If^  the 
Wothlytype  was  not  commerciaUy  worlhleee,  how  came  it  to 
break  down  with  such  a  skilled  hand  as  the  Colonel  w 
chairmao  ai^d  priucipal  director  of  the  oompftoy^— Yonri^ 
&o.,  P« 
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THB  NEW  PATENT  DOUBLE  TRANSFER  CARBON 

PROCESS. 

Sift,— By  yoar  comments  apon  my  former  letter  you  seem 
not  to  have  uaderBtood  me.  I  should  have  said  that  I 
floated  single  or  double  transfer  paper  on  a  solution  of  lac 
in  ammonia.  Single  and  double  transfer  papers  are  usnally 
understood  among  carbon  printers  to  mean  paper  coated 
with  gelatine,  difiering  in  the  thickness  of  the  coating  and 
quantity  of  chrome  alum  they  contain.  If,  then,  Mr. 
Sawyer's  patent  is  for  a  *'  flexible  impermeable  support  with 
an  elastic  surface,*'  what  is  the  diffarence  between  the  two? 
In  the  use  of  a  different  alkali  to  dissolve  the  lac,  as  far  as  I 
can  see. — Tours  respectfully,  £.  H.  D. 

Boiion,  Mas9,^  June  15. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  to  have  done  what  Mr. 
Johnson  did  and  described ;  but  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Sawyer 
anticipated  in  his  recognition  of  the  special  cause  of  a 
common  defect  in  carbon  prints  due  to  the  adhesion 
between  an  elastic  tissue  and  an  unyielding  surface. — Eo.] 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

Dkae  Sift,-— Will  you  allow  me  a  space  in  your  Niws  as 
regards  a  photographic  society  ?  We  all  know  what  a  use- 
ful thing  it  is  to  belong  to  one,  and  the  nearer  the  better. 
I  propose  starting  one  in  Kettering,  and  calling  it  the 
Northamptoosnire  Photographic  Society.  I  hare  elected 
myself  as  president.  All  photographers— professional  and 
amateur— wishing  to  become  members  are  requested  to  write 
as  soon  as  possible  t j  C.  R.  P.  Vernon,  Grafton  Underwood, 
Kettering. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Grt^fton  Underwood,  Kettering.  0.  R  P.  Ymrhoh. 


will  doubtless  be  glad  if  an  impetus  to  businesa  ^  given  by 
Boudoir  portraits  becoming  fashionable. 

PuoTOQBApaa  or  Laks  SosirBBr. — We  are  favoured  with  a 
selection  of  verv  excellent  photographs  of  English  Lake 
scenery,  prodnoea  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  and  published  by 
Manseil  and  Co.,  who  issue  thnm  in  what  they  very  appro- 
priately term  their  "artistic  series."  The  technical  photo> 
graphy  is  excellent,  and  the  art  treatment,  as  evidenced  by 
choice  of  view,  of  effect,  of  light  and  pictori*l  treatment 
generally,  very  satisfactory  indeed. 


la  damtsimlimti. 


DsII(  in  ijit  Sitnhttt. 


A  Nbw  Dxvblopinq  HotDBft.— Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  has  jost 
introduced  a  very  simple  and  convenient  developing  holder, 
decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen  of  many  similar  in  principle. 
It  consists  of  a  handle,  a  wire  support  covered  with  ebonite, 
and  a  spring  clasp  formed  by  an  india-rubber  band.  The  same 
elements  have  Insen  combined  befuro,  but  not  with  such 
simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Thb  Bouuoib  Pobtbait. — This  effective  size  of  portraiture 
appears  to  lie  generally  admired  as  filling  a  vacancy  in  the 
sises  and  styles  in  existence.  A  clever  writer  in  one  of  the 
cleverest  satirical  journals  of  the  day,  ih^  Magpie,  however,  falls 
foul  of  it  for  some  odd  reason.  In  a  trenchant  article  on  the 
^  Villainy  of  Novelty,"  he  says  i-—**  Sometimes,  if  nothing  new 
is  to  be  bad,  we  are  fain  to  be  content  with  something  old, 
altered,  and  called  new.  Filth-rate  photographers  are  dever  at 
manufiicturing  this  sort  ot  thing.  When  they  find  that  their 
natural  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  sitters,  or  to  hohi  those 
that  a  generous  chance  has  thrown  in  their  way,  they  bring 
oat  'something  new.*  Something  of  the  sort  is  being  tried  at 
the  present  time.  Business  is  perhaps  dull,  for  we  see  '  the 
lateet  novelty,  the  New  Boudoir  Portrait,'  advertised  as  some- 
thing wonderful.  We  have  seen  this  marvel.  It  is  a  photo- 
graph two  or  three  inches  longer,  and  about  an  inch  wider,  than 
one  of  those  sizes  th^t  are  generally  accepted  as  quite  good 
enough — when  the  quality  of  them  is  good  enough— by  most 

nple.  In  all  respects,  exoept_in  this  slight  variation  in  size, 
I  exactly  lilce  wlintis  called,  we  believe,  the  Cabinet  Portrait, 
•  kind  that  has  been  in  use  for  years.  Tet  there  are  people 
who  are  silly  enough  to  betaken  with  *  novelties'  of  this  kind: 
bnt  it  is  a  degradation  uf  art— true  art  should  not  condescena 
to  fashion."  Possibly  photographers  ought  tc  be  mollified  by 
the  reoognition  of  "  true  art  '*  as  a  possibility  in  photographic 
portraiture;  bnt  it  is  a  Ucl  which  cannot  be  ignon»d,  that 
fashion  does  especially  prevail  in  all  that  pertains  to  hnman 
vanity,  as  portraiture  must  at  all  times,  in  degree  at  least,  it 
has  prevailed  in  puinted  portraits  of  variona  kinds.  Fashion 
introduced  tha  rage  for  card  portraits,  for  cabinets,  and  in 
dagfMforoUiarttylet;  aodphotogfBphioporiraititUgeDeraUy 


J.  W.  (Bristol). — ^As  a  rule,  the  ooUodion  best  suited  for  produoing 
positives  is  not  best  suited  for  producing  negatives,  and  that  best 
fitted  for  yielding  good  negatives  is  not  equally  well  suited  for 
positive  work ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  usually  such  a 
specific  difference  between  the  two  as  the  names  might  import. 
We  have  often  produced  good  positives  with  negative  ooUoaiun, 
and  good  negatives  with  positive  collodion.  If  you  hod  staied 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  fault  in  your  positives  produced  with 
ne^tive  collodion  we  could  probably  have  suggested  a  remedy. 
It  18  probable,  however,  that  modification  in  other  respects,  with- 
out altering  the  collodion,  will  give  you  good  results.  Give  a 
shorter  exposure,  and  develop  Wi(!h  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  iron« 
to  each  omioe  of  which  two  drops  of  nitric  add  have  been  added, 
taking  care  not  to  continue  the  development  too  long.  U  this  foil, 
write  again  more  fully. 

H.  C.  CooswBLL. — Each  of  the  pictures  possesses  some  irood 
qualities  which  the  other  locks.  No.  1  is  not  so  well  defined  as 
No.  2,  but  possesses  a  little  more  vigour.  Probably  the  ohoice 
between  them  would  depend  much  on  personal  taste.  Both  would 
have  been  better  if  the  background  hod  been  darker. 

Black  Cloth. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  a  looking-glass — 
or,  better  still,  Mr.  Byrne's  "  Rectoptnon  '— to  any  camera  for 
aiding  in  focussing.  Herr  Wamerke  uses  a  piece  of  looking- 
glass,  and  oonneots  it  with  the  ground  glass  by  gussets  extending 
the  proper  angle  at  the  sides  to  shut  out  light  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  focussing. 

HopB. — A  lartre  number  of  the  alleged  spirit  photographs  have 
been  pioved  beyond  a  question  to  oe  gross  frauds,  produced  by 
tricksters  trading  on  the  credulity  of  foolish  persons.  We  have 
examined  a  great  many  such  photographs  in  which  the  trickery 
was  most  apparent  to  a  teohni<al  eye,  bat  which  were  accepted  by 
spiritualists  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  We  have  rarely  seen  any 
in  which  the  spirit  image  was  sufficiently  definitely  made  out  te 
resemble  any  one.  and  yet,  in  many  coses,  they  have  been  accepted 
as  likenesses  of  deceased  friends.  The  cord  you  forwaid  varies 
in  some  respects  from  spirit  photographs  frenerolly.  The  featores 
in  the  phantom  image  are  sufficiently  defined  to  be  recognised  as 
a  portrait  of  the  lady*s  deceased  hiubiind ;  but  as  he  was  a  publio 
man,  uf  whom  many  portraits  werepublishcd,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  sucn  likeness.  The  fact  that  the  phantom 
image  stands  behind  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  with  the  haods  rett- 
ing on  her  shoulders,  end  palpably  in  front,  is  carious,  and  cleverly 
manaiced. 

H.  C.  B. — ^We  do  not  know  at  preeent  whether  Herr  Woroerko 
intends  to  prepare  hia  sensitive  tissue  for  sale  or  not.  It  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  photographers  if  he  will  un'lertoke  such  a  msnn- 
foctare.    We  believe  that  Mr.  Solomon  supplies  iodised  paper. 

MincuRY. — We  have  not  generally  found  a  teadsney  in  tne  film 
to  leave  the  plate  when  using  the  iodide  of  mereory  intensifisr, 
with  which  at  one  time  we  had  considerable  experience,  and  in 
consequence  do  not  recommend  it.  If  such  a  tendency  be  found, 
the  use  of  a  preliminary  coating  of  dUnte  albumen  would  be  the 
best  safeguard. 

B.  A. — Xne  anriiigement  of  ground  plan  seems  to  be  capital,  and 
fourteen  feet  bt  glas4  in  roof  and  aidn,  facing  north,  will  givo 
good  lighting.  Frosted  glass  will,  we  fear,  be  tno  opaque  for  the 
side  light ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  wise  to  use  dear  glaas,  and  if  it 
be  found  imperatively  necesaory  to  obscuro  some  portion,  yon  can 
do  that  subsequentlj  with  staroh.  Conunen  Belgian  shset  gtoAs 
will  answer  well.  Much  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  on  ordinary  arohitect  as  to  whether  he  will  wurk  out  your 
wishes  satisfactorily,  but  we  should  think  you  might  safely  trust 
to  a  capable  man.  Probably  a  builder  who  has  bad  some  esperi- 
eaee  in  putting  up  gTeenhoases  will  be  urnfrnl.  To  avoid  tiak  of 
leakajfe  it  is  important  to  give  the  roof  a  good  pitch ;  end  Ihia  is 
wise  m  all  mpeots,  as  the  rain  thenrsodily  keeps  the  gloas  cleno, 
as  well  OS  runs  off  instead  of  lenkiog  in.  Of  courae  a  good  uvrr- 
lap  in  the  roof  panes  is  deairablo,  and  let  thom  be  as  Urge  aa 
convenient. 

W.  STtrnoioir.— The  letter  hoa  been  forwarded,  aftd  will  dovbUasf 
rseeive  aitnntiott. 

Sevsval  CocrapoMtati  t&  our  asoci. 


July  9,  1875.J 
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PHOTOGKAJ^HY'  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

PBOTOOKAPflS  Arras  DbOSA^I — PaoTOOMAPBXO  MONUMBSZfl — 

loDlDB  or   ^ILTIB. 

Photographs  after  Decease. — la  the  melancholy  task  of 
recogniaJQg  the  victima  of  a  calamity  like  that  at  Toulouse, 
or  the  wrecK  of  the  Schiller^  photographic  aid  comes  ia  moit 
Talaably.  In  the  case  of  the  Toulouse  iaundation,  photo- 
graphers from  far  aad  near  were  begged  to  lend  assistance 
in  taking  pictures  of  the  deceased,  so  that  friends  might 
be  able  aUeriratds  to  recognise  the  remains,  and  to  know 
the  place  of  tbeit  interment.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible 
task  that  photographers  can  be  called  upon  to  perform,  but 
unfortunately  we  cannot  always  leave  alone  what  we  do  not 
like  doing.  A  photographer  pan  scarcely  refuse  to  lend 
a  helping  band  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and 
the  iruits  of  his  work  are  often  the  only  material  consola- 
tion  which  comes  tp  the  bereaved  friends.  It  is  work  not 
only  that  cannot  be  shirked,  but  must  not  even  be  delayed,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  faces  of  deceased  persons  alter  for 
the  worse .  witliin  a  day  or  two  of  their  aeath.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  railvfay  accident  that  took  place  on  Christ- 
mas day  last)  several  special  correspondentu  remarked  upon 
this  circumstance,  and  nanated  how,  on  a  first  inspection 
of  the  dead  bodies,  most  o^  the  countenances  had  a  serene 
and  even  a  ploasant  expression,  which  passed  away,  however, 
after  a  little  while,  giving  place  to  one  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. For  this  reason  it  is,  that  where  photographic  work 
of  the  kind  has  to  be  done,  it  must  perforce  be  done 
qaickly,  otherwise  the  object  19  almost  always  defeated. 
Photographers  in  this  country  are  unusually  loth  to  under- 
take the  production  of  portraits  of  deceased  persons,  but 
oar  Continental  brethren  are  by  no  means  so  averse  to 
such  work,  and  in  Paris  one  often  sees  the  announcements 
about  photctfii^hs  being  taken  spr^s  ddc^s.  In  the  case  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Schillery  where  the  drowned  were  washed 
ashore  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  many  miles  from  the  mainland, 
identification  ooala  not,  of  course,  be  made  by  friends,  many 
of  whom  resided  in  the  interior  of  Germany  and  America, 
and  for  this  reason  the  only  reliable  means  of  identification 
was  afforded  by  photography.  There  4oes  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  protessional  photographer  at  St.  Uarys,  but 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  clergyman,  who,  it  seems 
are  amateurs,  lent  valuable  asaistancu  with  their  cameras, 
by  rapidly  depicting  the  bodies  before  interment.  Instead 
qI  a  name,  the  photograph  of  the  deceased  was  in  many 
I  nstCBces  placed  above  the  grave  of  the  unknown,  until  the 
other  particulars  conld  be  obtained.  There  is  nothiog  bo 
distressing  ^to  friends  as  nncertaintv  respecting  the  death 
of  a  relative  or  acquaintance,  and  m  oecuring  a^  pi  oto- 
gri^  of  the  deceased  all  t|iis  doubt  and  anxiety  are 
cleared  op,  and  proof  is  afforde4,  moreover,  of  the  wnere- 
aboaU  of  tha  remains. 

Photograpkic  Momtmenis. — While  on  this  anhjeot,  we  may 
remark  thai  the  oaetom  of  piaciog  portraits  of  deceased 
persons  over  tkeir  gravw  daas  not  seem  to  have  found  much 
favour.  AiUie  Oemetary  at  Shre«;ihury  several  pictures  of 
this  kind  siay  be  sato,  as  also  at  the  Paris  oemetecies  of 
Monimaitre  abd  B^re-la-Ohaise.  In  some  of  the  village 
graveyards  of  QennaBy  we  have  seen  bljok  outline  piotoresv 
or  sUkouittegy  as  they  are  called,  and  ia  Switaerlaao,  at  the 
village  of  Lnagero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Brunig  Pass,  the  little 
chttf5iyaid  is  made  ghastly  by  orude  punted  pictarai  on 
tha  upright  boards  wnkk  servo  as  tombstones  in  that  spot. 
To  replace  tbe  last  named  sketches,  which  when  first  executed 

rbe  ¥iliage  artbl  are  no  donbl  bad  enough,  and  which 
a  lew  wittleia'  snow  aad  rain  are  simply  frightful  to 
beholdk  photogiapba  would  be  most  welcome,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  ere  now  civilisation  in  this  form  has  already 
slepi  itt.  ladaad,  aaw  that  photo-eaamels  are  beooouag  so 
periieot,  and  are  not  the  rarities  they  were  a  couple  of  years 


ago,  there  is  no  reason  wh^  portraits  of  this  kind,  1^ 
medallion  form,  should  pot  be  placed  upon  the  stqne,  or 
neat  iron  cross,  that  marks  a  frientrs  ^sting  plec^*  A 
pilgrimage  to  the  cemetery  in  after  flays  would  then  call  to 
mind  much  more  vividly  a  remembrance  of  the  dear  fViend 
we  have  lost,  and  make  us  at  once  realise  the  f^ct  of  nig 
remains  being  there  at  our  feet.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
find  happy  applicatioa  of   photography,   we  cannot  help 

thinking,  for,  however  s6on  wind  and  weather  removed 
lis  name  and  the  particulars  of  ^is  death,  they  could  not  mb 
out  the  features  of  our  old  acquaintance  as  we  knew  him. 
A.  score  of  years  suffice  sometimes  to  obliterate  and  retuier 
Illegible  any  inscription  upon  a  tomb,  even  when  the  letters 
lire  cut  into  the  stone ;  but  time  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
jipon  a  photographic  enamel. 

Iodide  of  i:>iloer, — ^Mr.  Q.  F.  Bodvell  has  published  the 
jresults  of  some  further  experiments  witl^  iodide  of  ^Uyer, 
and  among  othei  statements  he  make^  one  whiph  vill 
nardly  be  accepted,  unchallenged,  by  some  photographers. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  scaicdy 
fiffeoted  by  light  at  all,  and  that  metallic  silver  or  nitrate 

S  silver  must  be  present  before  the  light  can  act  upon  it. 
r.  Itodwoll  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  when  i^etallie 
silver  is  present-^we  presume  under  a  film  of  the  ioaide — 
(he  former  contributes  to  form  sub-iodide,  of  which  tl^o 

fhotographic  image  is  composed.  Mr.  Rod  well  reoctgnisea* 
s  our  readers  u»ay  know,  three  allotropic  forms  of  iodide  of 
silver:  firstly,  that  existing  between  a  temperature  of 
116^  C.  and  the  melting  point  (450^) ;  in  tli  is  state  it  is  a 
plastic,  tenacious,  and  amorphous  substance  of  a  reddish 
polour,  and  transparent  to  light  Below  116''  it  is  a  brittle, 
ppaque,  and  crystalline  mass  of  a  greenish  grey  colouf, 
although  it  assumes  a  yellow  tint  on  being  r^duped  (q 
powder.  Again,  if  fused  and  poured  into  water  \t  become^ 
an  amorphous  yellow  opaque  substance  of  a  ye^y  ^ritt^p 
nature.  W^hen  iodide  of  silver  is  heated,  the  yelloi^ 
colour  remains  unaltered  until  the  temperature  o|  105^  js 
reac|ied  ;  it  then  begins  to  darken,  and  from  105^  to  412°  it 
gradually  passes  through  orange  red  into  dark  ^^rick  req. 
About  450^  iodide  of  silver  melts  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  r.^^ 
at  a  red  heat  it  volatilizes  and  is  decomposed.  On  cooling j 
the  iodide  gradually  cop  tracts  until  about  lib**,  wfien. 
curiously  enough,  it  suddenly  and  violently  expands,  i^)4 
passes  from  the  amorphous  into  the  crystalline  state. 
Photographers  have  so  much  tp  do  with  tbis  comp9n^4  ^ 
silver  that  Mr.  Rodwell^s  results  cannot  fail  to  interest 
them. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  UEIQHWAY. 

Chafter  IX.— (Con/i«w«f.) 

Rbtouchiko 

is  a  special  branch  for  the  artist,  and  can  only  b^  acquired 
by  practice.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  exqniBite 
taste  and  discrimination,  and,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  tKe 
anatomy  of  the  human  face.  If  the  operator  be  an  artist,  and 
possess  these  qualifications,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
practice,  he  may  not  excel  as  n  retoucher  tt>  a  greater 
extent  than  the  artist  who  has  not  his  knowledge  of  the 
negative ;  but  it  is  those  ojterators  and  retouchers  who 
have  not  the  proper  qualification  that  have  produced  so 
many  llbela  on  photography  ayd  art. 

It  were  well  to  hayq  a  print  from  the  untouched  nega- 
tive, that  you  may  the  more  readily  see  what  is  required 
to  be  done. 

To  prepare  the  pencil,  cut  quite  a  long  point,  then  !lto« 
the  point  on  emery  paper,  imishiDg  dp  on  a  piece  of 
drawing-paper.  This  will"  give  a  point  sfaapp  M  a 
needle,  and  the  most  delicate  work  may  be  donie.  1V>  be 
able  to  work  with  this  long  shai^  point  proYes  that  yon 
have  the  mechaniedt  skill  reqdrate  for  retouching ;  your 
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artiatio  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  use  yon  make  of  this 
B&ill. 

Look  over  yonr  proof  to  see  what  imperfections  are  to 
be  removed— -hard  lines  to  be  softened,  and  dark  shadows 
reduced  in  depth.  With  freckles,  the  work  is  done  with 
the  pencil,  stippling  them  in  to  the  density  of  the  flesh. 
Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  a  time,  or  yon  are  liable  to 
>«  dig  a  hole  **  in  the  negative.  Holding  the  pencil  lightly 
with  the  tips  of  the  &igers  about  two  inches  from  the 
point  of  the  pencil,  and  working  freeLv,  you  will  find  you 
get  on  better  than  by  holding  it  tight  and  close  to  the 
point. 

TheEyei, — Many  retouchers  take  out  the  pupil  of  the  eve 
with  a  needle  point,  and  work  in  a  catch  light  in  place  of  the 
natural  light.  NoOdng^  1  think^  can  be  worse,  as  it  gives  a 
staring^  and  unnatural  expression.  The  negative  (if  good) 
of  a  sitter  properlj  lllnminated  should  give  the  eyes  of 
proper  tone,  and  with  a  good  catch  light,  which  at  most 
may  require  strengthening  a  trifle. 

The  Aow  may  require  straightening  in  cases  where, 
thinning  just  below  the  bridge,  the  shadow  is  carried  a 
little  over  the  line,  and  gives  the  nose  an  appearance  of 
beinff  on  one  side.  This  must  be  done  judiciously,  and  not 
to  falsify  nature.  On  the  Ught  side  is  a  high  li|^ht  and  a 
point  of  light  at  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  avoid  making  this  a 
conspicuous  white  streak,  as  if  the  sitter  was  embellished 
with  a  streak  of  whitewash  on  that  feature. 

The  Mouih, — The  expression  may  oftentimes  be  light- 
ened and  improved  by  strengthening  the  light  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  especially  towards  the  comer, 
thereby  raising  it  and  giving  a  pleasant  expression.  The 
shadows  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  often  exaggerated. 
Mid  should  be  lightened,  but  by  no  means  obliterated.  The 
lips  sometimes  present  a  blotchy  and  broken  appearance, 
which  should  be  touched  out.  A  light  on  the  neshy  part 
of  the  lower  lip,  on  that  side  to  the  light,  should  be  also 
strengthened  a  little ;  but  care  must  bo  taken  to  keep 
these  diff osed  lights  subordinate  to  the  principal  high  light 
that  they  do  not  appear  as  lights  speckled  on  at  random 
to  divert  the  eye  from  the  main  features,  and  to  destroy 
the  harmony  and  repose  of  the  portrait 

Detail  in  the  //air.  Beard,  ^.,  is  worked  in  with  the 
lead  pencil,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  the  brush  with 
India  ink  must  be  used;  but  this  work  should  only  be 
attempted  by  the  artist  who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
drawing,  or  a  piunfully  wiry  appearance  is  given. 

For  Dark  Shadows  the  stump  is  used,  rubbing  over  with 
it  the  lead  of  the  B  pencil.  Care  must  be  observed  that 
too  much  is  not  put  on  at  first,  as  it  cannot  be  afterwards 
removed  except  with  pumice  powder.  When  the  lead  has 
been  evenly  applied  over  the  part  to  be  retouched,  finish 
with  the  UHH  penoU. 

Where  a  Sitter  has  Moved,  and  a  blurring  of  the  eyes  has 
resulted,  and  the  facial  lines  are  doubled,  a  few  judicious 
touches,  obliterating  shadows  and  putting  in  lights,  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect,  but  will  not  do  everything. 

A  Few  Words  by  Wav  of  Caution,^The  retoucher  has  in 
his  pencil  a  wonderful  power  for  good  or  ill  Do  not 
abuse  this  power,  but  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  make  it  subservient  to  the  demands  of  art  and  trath. 
If  the  retoucher  has  a  true  artistic  instinct,  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  trathf nl,  for  the  perfection  of  art  is  truth. 


rUOTOGRAFHY  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

BT  DR.  H.  VOOEU* 

Ohr  summer  at  home  often  makes  much  work  for  the 
photographer,  not  withstand!  ng  the  pleasures  of  a  super- 
abnadanoe  of  light  which  that  time  of  the  year  brings 
with  it ;  and  these  iaoonvenienoes  of  hot  weather  are  to 
be  met  of  a  muoh  more  pronounced  character  in  the 


Tropics,  when  the  thermometer  registers  80^  to  85^ 
(Reaumur)  in  the  shade.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
taking  of  negatives  is  not  an  agreeable  occupation,  for  if 
the  plate  holds  out,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  model 
will.  It  is  certainly  earning  one's  living  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  in  the  case  of  photographers  out  here,  and  if, 
therefore,  the  productions  are  a  littie  behind  our  own  up 
in  the  North,  who  can  complain  with  any  reason? 

We  have,  however,  seen  photographs  produced  in  the 
Tropics  which  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  photo- 
graphers. In  this  category  may  be  mentioned  the  pro- 
ductions of  M.  Schofft,  of  Cairo,  m  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
and  the  pictures  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Bourne,  of 
Calcutta,  whose  landscapes  are  very  fine  indeed.  These 
show  that  the  difficulties  inherent  to  a  hot  climate  nuiy  to 
a  certain  extent  be  overcome.  From  mv  own  experience 
of  course  1  know  very  well  that  when  the  temperature  of 
the  silver  bath  amounts  to  26"  to  SO"*  Reaumur,  any 
attempt  at  wQrk  is  almost  impossible.  In  Upper  Egypt  I 
could  only  work  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  for  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  plates  came  out  of  the  bath 
quite  blue,  all  the  iodide  of  silver  being  converted  into 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  the  films  being  quite  insensitive.  In 
this  case  it  was  only  by  cooling  the  bath  that  any  relief 
came.  To  effect  this,  I  had  at  my  disposal  nothing  but 
wet  cloths,  and  with  these  1  enveloped  my  bath. 

Indian  photographers  manage  better,  for  they  have  a 
supply  of  ice  at  their  disposal,  which  is  easily  obtained  in 
all  the  large  towns,  and,  provided  with  this,  one  need  take 
little  heed  of  the  highest  temperatures.  Ice  is  made  here 
artificially  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  at  Suez,  Aden, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  other  cities,  ice  manufactories  to 
be  found.  Another  supply  is  imported  into  Calcutta  from 
America,  and  even  when  a  ship  has  half  its  cargo  melted 
in  transit,  the  owner  still  makes  a  good  profit  out  of  the 
transaction. 

In  general,  the  photographers  of  the  South  may  be  said 
to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  progress  of  late. 
The  landscape  pictures  now  offered  to  travellers  in  Egypt 
are  indeed  very  fine,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
print  unmounted,  measuring  ten  by  eight  inches,  may  be 
purchased  for  a  shilling,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The  circumstance  that  the  photographs  are  sold  un- 
mounted is  a  great  advantage  to  travellers.  Mounted 
pictures  are  heavy,  are  difficult  to  pack,  and  are  very  easily 
torn  or  damaffed.  The  photographer,  on  his  side  again, 
spares  himself  the  expense  of  caraboard,  which,  after  all, 
might  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  purchaser ;  the  shopman, 
a^n,  reaps  an  advantage,  for  many  mounts  are  spoilt  by 
his  customers'  fingers,  while  mounted  pictures,  moreover, 
become  sooner  ydlow  when  kept  in  stock. 

For  these  reasons  the  sale  of  unmounted  prints  is  a 
thing  to  be  recommended  by  us  at  home.    When  I  was  in 
Aden,  seven  years  ago,  with  the  first  German  Eclipse 
Expedition,  tnere  was  no  representative  of  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  there,  but  in  the  interim  a  photographer 
has  settled  down  in  the  place,  a  Parsee.    He  comes  from 
Pexsia,  and  people  of  his  kin  are  known  in  the  East  lor 
their  business  capacities ;  in  Aden  and  iombay  they  have 
muoh  infineiice  upon  European  trade.    The  work  of  this 
Parsee  was  not  very  good  in  portraiture,  but  he  had  some 
very   beautiful   landscape   pictures   of   Aden   on   sal^ 
cha^ng  a  florin  for  eight  by  ten  prints.     Theae  latter 
were,  however,  not  his  own,  but  the  work  of  an  English 
captain,  Elton  by  name,  who  is  a  skilful  amateur  photo- 
grapher, and  who  has  travelled  theae  parts  frequently. 
All  these  pictures  were  sold  unmoontea,  and  it  was  the 
same  at  Ceylon,  where  the  prices  charged  were  a  little 
higher.    At  the  latter  place  are  already  to  be  tound  the 
photographs  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Boorae,  of  Calcutta, 
who  have  sent  assistants  tbua  far  to  seoare  some  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  island. 
Soaieely  any  other  land  haa  aoeh  nagailloani  aoenery, 
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such  laxuriant  regetation,  aa  Ceylon.  Wherever  .the  eye 
wanders,  there  are  the  moat  charming  Arcadian 'scenes  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  I  did  not  see 
a  single  photographer  on  the  island. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXIX. 

SiLYERiNQ  Plain  Salted  Paper. 

There  are  two  ways  of  silvering  the  paper,  which  are  about 
equally  in  favour.  The  first  of  these,  floating,  we  will 
here  mention.  This  floating  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  the 
floating  of  the  albumen  paper,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
latter,  there  is  also  a  certain  side  of  the  paper  that  is  to 
be  floated  on  the  solution.  This  side  is  the  finest  grained 
side  of  the  two,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  one,  take 
the  paper  over  to  the  light,  and  by  comparing  closely  the 
two,  it  can  easily  be  told.  The  reason  why  the  finest 
side  is  used  is  because  the  resulting  print  will  be  finer,  and 
then  again  commercial  salted  paper  is  often  salted  only  on 
this  side.  The  time  the  paper  is  to  be  floated  is  easily 
learned  by  observing  the  results  of  differently  timed  pieces 
of  the  same  sheet  of  paper. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  beginner  to  cut  a  sheet  of  plain 
salted  paper  into  four  equal  parts— t.e.,  quarter  it— and 
mark  on  the  back  of  one  fifteen  seconds,  and  on  the  others 
respectively  twenty-five  seconds,  thirty-five  seconds,  and 
forfy-five  seconds,  and  float  them  separately  for  the  exact 
time  designated  on  the  back  of  each.  Commence  to  time 
each  one  of  these  pieces  when  the  paper  has  thoroughly 
become  flattened  after  it  was  breathed  upon,  to  prevent  it 
from  ctirling  over.  Dry  thoroughly,  and  fume  them  all 
the  same  length  of  time,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
If  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath  is  used,  far  less  fuming  is 
required. 

Print  in  the  same  quality  of  light,  under  the  same  nega- 
tive, and  to  the  same  depth.  Compare  the  result,  and  float 
the  rest  of  the  paper  for  the  time  specified  on  the  back-of 
theprint  which  gave  the  best  result  of  the  four  pieces. 

The  above  is  probably  the  best  way  for  the  beginner  to 
learn,  and  after  he  has  once  learned  it,  he  can  in  the  future 
tell  very  nearly  how  long  the  paper  should  be  floated, 
making  allowance  for  the  quality  of  the  negatives,  tem- 
perature, light,  &c.,  &C. 

In  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  printed  plain  paper,  so 
so  as  to  decide  which  is  the  best,  there  are  a  few  things 
which  we  will  mention  that  will,  we  think,  guide  the 
beginner  a  little. 

Ijf  the  negative  is  a  fair  one  (which  is  about  the  one  you 
should  use  in  trying  the  paper),  and  the  resulting  print  is 
"mealy" — which  mealiness  consists  in  the  presence  of 
spots  of  various  sizes,  and  also  of  a  flat  reddish  colour — 
then  the  time  of  silvering  is  evidently  not  what  we  desire. 
These  spots  show  more  plainly  in  the  shadows  and  drape- 
ries. If  the  resulting  print  is  as  just  described,  then  the 
paper  has  not  )>een  floated  lo>ig  enough.  This  mealiness 
oan  be  very  distinctly  seen  bv  holding  the  print  between 
you  and  the  light.  The  back  of  such  paper  remains  as 
white  as  it  was  before  it  was  sensitized,  never  being  dis- 
coloured while  printing  on  account  of  the  heat,  but 
only  on  account  of  its  being  improperly  exposed  to  the 
light. 

Then,  again,  if  the  paper  is  silvered  or  floated  for  too 
long  a  time,  it  will  not  have  the  reddish  spots  in  the 
shadows,  &c.,  neither  will  it  be  white  on  the  back  (for  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  discolour  it),  but  the  paper  will  have 
a  smutty  appearance,  as  though  the  back  of  the  prints  had 
been  exposed  for  a  few  seconds'  to  the  strong  diffused 
light,  and  thus  discoloured.  Now  examine  the  face  of  the 
tyfo  prints  once  more,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  long- 
sUvered  paper  will  nave  a  sunken-in  appearance.  This 
sunken-in  appearance  will,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear 
in  the  final  operations  of  the  printer,  but  that  is  not  the 


object,  for  the  object  is  to  get  it  so  that  will  be  all  ri^t 
when  it  is  just  printed,  and  before  it  is  toned. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  above-speci- 
fied difference  of  time  given  for  floating  different  pieces  of 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  will  give  all  of  the  above-given 
results,  for  in  the  case  of  long  floating,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  sunken-in  print,  the  paper  wiU  have  to 
be  floated  a  minute  or  so  to  give  this  result. 

The  writer  remembers  one  time  of  having  occasion  to 
use  some  plain  paper  in  a  strange  gallery.  As  he  had  to 
use  the  paper  that  day,  and  being  very  busy  with  his  other 
prints,  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  saJt  some  for  use,  and 
upon  finding  some  plain  paper  (which  was  not  marked) 
he  thought  that  he  would  use  that,  after  having  ap- 
plied his  tongue  to  the  corner,  and  knowing  that  it  had 
been  salted.  There  were  only  two  sheets  of  the  paper  on 
hand,  and  as  he  wished  a  full  sheet,  and  being  in  a  hurry, 
he  did  not  wish  to  silver  it  either  too  long  or  too  short  a 
time,  but  as  he  suspected  it  was  some  of  Clemons^s,  he 
thought  that  he  woiUd  fioat  it  twenty  seconds,  especially 
after  having  asked  the  employer  about  how  long  he 
thought  Mr.  S.,  the  former  printer,  had  silvered  his  plain 
paper,  and,  although  he  could  not  tell  for  certain,  yet  he 
thought  that  it  was  about  that  time.  He  floated  it  tvrentr 
seconds,  and  after  having  fumed  it,  he  placed  it  out  k 
print,  and  upon  looking  at  it  next  time,  he  found  that  the 
print  presented  a  funny  mottled  appearance,  familiar  to 
the  experienced  printer,  but  to  the  beginner  it  may  not  be 
so.  The  paper  printed  in  spots,  t.e.,  some  parts  of  it 
would  print,  and  then  again  some  parts  had  not  shown 
the  least  signs  of  printing.  Each  of  these  dark  and  white 
spots  were  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  I  floated  the  other 
sneet  full  thirty-five  seconds,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  had  as  finely  printing  plain  paper  as  I 
ever  saw. 

Plain  paper,  when  fioated  too  long  a  time,  will  turn 
yellow  in  a  short  time,  as  for  instance  remaining  over  night, 
even  in  Uie  month  of  October.  Paper  fioated  just  right 
will  keep  two  or  even  three  days  in  excellent  condition, 
even  if  the  month  is  that  of  October. 

The  other  way  to  sensitise  plain  salted  paper  is  that 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  swabbing  the  paper." 
Paper  which  is  sensitised  in  this  way  turns  yellow  very 
quickly,  so  very  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  summer  to 
delay  silvering  it  until  you  will  have  time  to  print  it  up  im- 
mediately, t.e.,  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  and  fumed,  as  letting 
it  remain  for  two  or  three  hours  before  use  will  often  dis- 
colour it  like  unto  saffron.  This  can  in  a  measure  be 
avoided  by  placing  the  dark-box  containing  it  in  as  cool 
a  place  as  possible.  The  silver  solution  is  more  absorbed 
by  the  paper  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  than  by  floating, 
and  consequently  the  heat  affects  it  more. 

The  swab  is  made  as  follows : — Obtain  a  piece  of  wood 
about  four  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  one  inch  in 
thickness.  Take  two  or  three  square  pieces  of  canton 
flannel,  size  four  by  four  inches,  and  cover  this  block  with 
it,  having  the  napped  side  of  the  flannel  out.  This  will  give  a 
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soft  cushion  to  rub  the  paper  with.  (Examine  figs.  X  and  2.) 
To  prevent  the  stringy  fibre  from  being  left  on  the  paper 
while  sensitising  it,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  snapping  well  each 
piece  of  the  flannel  before  fastening  it  to  the  block,  to  get 
rid  of  the  loose  cotton. 

Fig.  3.  The  fine  side  of  the  paper  is  placed  uppermost 
on  a  suitable  size  board ;  this  board  is  covered  with  dean 
white  blotting-paper,  which  presents  a  clean  surface  to  the 
back  of  the  paper.  This  board  only  needs  to  bo  an  inch 
or  two  longer  and  wider  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  when 
\  not  in  use  it  can  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  whole-size 
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#il¥MiDg-di8b,  in  wiiich  the  {ffintii^-batli  is  kept  during 
the  day. 

The  .plain  pupor  should  be  tacked  to  the  board  br  gal- 
Taai^  iron  tacks,  aul  not  with  tke  common  carpet  taeks, 


riff.  3. 

t6T  the  silver  touching  theiu  t^ill  invariably  cause  a  stain 
ictoss  the  faper,  running  from  the  comer  \rhere  the  dilver 
has  touched  the  tack.  About  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the 
silver  dolution  is  filtered  in  a  small  vial,  and  this  vial  is 
tilkeh  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  swab  fixed  conveniehtly  in 
thb  ri^t.  No^  pour  a  small  stream  of  the  solution 
acroda  tfaid  width  from  A  to  A  ffig.  3),  and  immediately 
attack  ib  with  the  swab,  and  distribute  evenly  the 
solution  over  all  parts  of  the  paper  until  it  has  taken  the 
liquid  up.  By  drawing  the  swab  evenly  from  left  to  right, 
and  then  from  right  to  left,  coming  at  times  nearer,  and 
then  proceeding  from  you,  you  will  thus  distribute  it 
equallv  over  the  surface.  In  the  pouring  on  of  the  solu- 
tion, try  to  regulate  the  quantitv  of  liquid  so  that  just 
chough  t^ill  be  poured  on  at  oue  time ;  a  half  ounce  being 
4bout  what  is  needed.  Fresh  canton  flannel  should  be 
iised  evbry  day,  but  the  flannel  used  in  the  morning  will 
dnswer  for  the  rest  Of  the  day's  use.  Canton  flannel  that 
has  been  used  repeatedly  is  bad. 


ON  A  NEW  AND  ACCURATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ENLARGING  PROCESS. 

BT  PBOFCSaOR  ZEUONER,  OP  PRAOUE.* 

A  VERY  (simple  calculation,  supposing  the  shape  of  the 
lens  portions  have  first  of  all  been  carefully  considered, 
"^ill  rive  the  degree  of  the  error,  and  its  correction  follows 
simply  b^  combining  a  concave  mirror  or  lens  with  a 
convex  one.  To  re-photograph,  in  order  to  secure  further 
amplification,  it  Lb  only  necessary  to  alter  the  distance  of 
the  lenses  in  the  proper  degree.  The  calculation  shows 
ihat  a  corrected  image  is  produced  without  an  enlarge- 
ment through  the  second  lens,  and  of  the  size  which  the 
concave  glass  alone  would  give.  The  combination  of 
lenses  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  producing  an 
enlargement  by  means  of  only  half  the  operations.  It  is 
therefore  excellently  well  suited  for  enlarging  photographic 
cliches,  and  will  always  give  better  results  than  an  equi- 
valent lens  system. 

One  of  the  roost  important  applications  of  this  method 
of  re-photographing  would  be  to  produce  plans  from 
landscape  pictures  bv  means  of  the  Chevalier  plane-table. 
As  tills  faultless  enlargiog  method  requires  no  original 
cliche,  its  cost  is  very  little ;  for  a  Chevalier  rotating 
camera  of  large  size  is  an  expensive  affair. 

Hie 'application  of  the  method  of  re-photographing  to 
such  purposes  is  considerably  simplified  by  the  following 
arrangement : — Let  us  suppose  that  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  lens,  and  vertical  upon  its  axis,  are  two  threads 
crossing  at  right  angles  with  equi- distant  knots,  as  shown 
in  the  i^etch  at  K  and  R' ;  these  form  a  rectangular 
oo-ordinate  system  which  permit  at  once  of  the  most 
aooorate  measurement  of  all  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 


Instead  of  this,  a  Steinheil  cross-thread,  or  ocular-micro- 
meter, might  be  put  up  sideways,  in  the  foous  of  a  second 
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smaller  lena,  and  thrown  into  the  camera  by  means  of  a 
slanting  plane-mirror,  so  as  to  be  photographed  at  the 
same  time.  This  dispenses  with  the  employment  of  the 
very  expensive  Chei^ier  instrument,  with  its  rotating 
camera  or  prism,  as  the  surveying  rods  or  signals  may  be 
used  for  adi  listing  the  camera  by  hand  with  great  precision, 
as  the  vertical  middle-thread  brings  all  the  rods  in  a 
circumference  of  360"^  into  contact,  one  after  another. 

Another  important  application  of  tiie  mirror-objective 
lens  is  in  astronomical  photography,  where  a  combination 
of  a  spherical  concave  and  convex  kais  is  efficient  io  order 
to  give  serviceable  and  sluurp  pictures  of  the  heav^nl^ 
bodies  by  the  re-photographis^  prooeas.  The  author 
employs  in  photo-aatronomj  a  4^  inch  parabolic  reflector, 
of  lirowning^s,  supplied  with  a  flat  Newtonian  lens,  and 
mounted  as  a  parallax  instrament.  At  present  the  tele- 
scope is  fitted  with  cloekwork,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
somewhat  uncertain  motion  of  the  hand  during  long 
exposures  The  size  of  the  sun*s  image  is,  with  a  focos 
of  1*5  metre,  fifteen  millemetres,  and,  on  re-photographing 
it  twice  with  a  quadruple  Steinneil  lens,  the  amiSification 
amounts  to  almost  ten  diameters,  and  the  iau^e  therefoie 
measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  millimetres,  or  nearly  six 
inches.  The  Greenwich  heuo-photographic  apparatus 
gives  two  and  a-half  inch  sun  pictures ;  but  uism  the 
piice  of  the  paralletically-mountea  tdescope,  with  a  three- 
mch  aperture,  corrected  for  actinic  rays,  is  £1,800,  while 
the  Browning  instrument  of  four  and  a-half  inch  focui, 
with  photographic  apparatus  and  ocular  for  enlar^ging  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  diametem, 
costs  but  £22,  or  SLU  with  clockwork. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  centreing  and  fixing  of 
a  telescope  of  this  kind  must  be  very  accurate,  and  is  more 
difficult  than  with  a  refractor,  as  every  angle -deviation  is 
enlarged  twice  by  reflection. 

For  sun  and  moon  pictures  this  method  of  photo- 
graphing should  be  Very  useful,  as  also  for  depictitig  the 
transit  of  planets.  If,  for  instance,  one  possesses  a 
photo-astronomical  apparatus  capable  of  giving  a  three-inch 
sun  picture,  and  this  is  enlarged  by  the  re-photographing 
method  in  two  or  three  operations,  amplifying  five 
diameters  each  time,  the  original  may  be  cnlargea  from 
25  to  125  times,  and  pictt  res  of  the  sun  may  be  obtained 
with  Venus  upon  it,  having  a  diameter  of  75  to  375  inches. 
Such  pictures  allow  of  measurement  with  an  accuracy  such 
as  is  afforded  by  no  other  instrument,  and  would  permit  of 
measuring  images  of  the  transit  of  mercury,  which  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurence  than  that  of  Venus. 

The  author  presents  as  a  proof  of  the  aceuracv  of  this 
method  of  re-photographing  some  pictures  of  the  craters 
of  the  moon,  the  disk  of  the  latter  measuring  from  86  to  110 
inches,  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  M.  Eckert,  of 
Prague,  after  the  emargements  of  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Man- 
chester, of  Rutherforas  original  photographs.  In  the 
110-inch  picture  the  lines  and  shadows  are  perfectly 
sharp. 
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HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING .• 

The  Hands, — ^Thus  far  wd  hftTie  bat  lightly  considered 
any  portion  of  the  negatire  but  ttie  head  andits  sarronnd- 
ings.  In  fuU-length  figores  we  nuet  necessarily  retouch 
the  hands,  and  all  previons  rales  appertaining  to  the 
qnality  of  the  negatives  apply  equally  to  the  hands,  not 
forgetting,  however,  that  their  light  should  be  more  sub- 
da^  than  that  of  the  face.  The  correct  form  of  the  band 
and  fingers  is  all  that  remains  then  to  be  considered.  We 
will  start  with  this  fact,  that  no  one  will  object  to  the 
appearance  of  well-formed  hands  in  their  pictures,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  materially  change  their  outline.  There- 
fore, any  improvement  in  their  modelling  and  texture  is 
quite  desirable,  as  the  relentless  camera  is  not  so  touthfnl 
to  these  members  as  to  the  face. 

If  the  hands  are  darkly  shaded,  the  veins  and  lines 
about  the  knuckles  will  be  very  strongly  marked,  and 
should  be  in  almost  every  instance  worked  entirely  smooth. 
A  common  error  is  often  seen  in  the  fingers  being  bent 
and  shadowed  so  as  to  seem  cut  off  at  the  second  joint. 
This  offensive  shadow  should  be  greatly  softened  at  its 
edge,  and  each  finger  distinctly  seen  within  it.  In  case  of 
an  appearance  of  blunt  fingers,  no  account  must  be  made 
of  any  portion  of  them  except  the  slender  line  of  light 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  this,  increased  and  brought 
to  a  point  at  their  tips,  will  often  give  the  desired  effect. 
If  the  hand  be  moved,  making  several  impressions,  the 
most  distinct  one  must  be  selected  and  made  of  a  corre- 
sponding density  to  the  face,  bringing  out  each  finger 
accurately,  and  making  its  outline  more  distinct.  In 
the  finished  print  the  unnecessary  impression  must  be 
entirely  blotted  out. 

Drapery. 

1.  Dark  Draperies  seldom  need  our  work,  save,  perhaps, 
to  obliterate  a  fold  that  offends  the  eye,  or  to  bring  out 
more  distinctly  a  pattern  upon  lace. 

2.  Wfdie  Draperies, — It  often  occurs  that  the  operator, 
in  securing  fine  detail  to  white  drapery,  produces  a  nega- 
tive that  lacks  brilliancy,  and  will  produce  a  ^^  muddy  " 

Srint.  In  this  case  the  retoucher  lias  abundant  work  to 
o  to  produce  brilliancy,  and  if  well  done  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  pleasing  result.  The  materials  to  best 
effect  this  are  these :  a  pliable,  finely-pointed  camel-hair 
brush,  and  india  ink  warmly  toned  with  carmine  or  lake. 
Mix  the  paint  about  the  oonnaleaoy  of  cream,  thinly  laid 
upon  the  palette,  but  covering  a  large  surface.  Allow  the 
brush  to  absorb  this  paint  to  its  fullest  capacity,  then 
discharge  from  it  the  Bui>erfi«o«8  quantity  by  drawing  it 
across  Ib^buloos  paper  until  the  brush  seema  quite  dry  and 
finely  pointed.  The  reasoa  of  this  is  manifest :  to  obtain 
enough  in  quantity  to  allow  of  ilsing  the  brash  a  long  time 
without  refilling,  and  of  such  quality  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  paint  dr<K>s  following  each  stroke  of  the 
brush  When  the  brush  is  correctly  prepared  (and  this 
is  an  important  matter  for  so  seemingly  trivial  a  one),  the 
details  of  embroidery  or  laee  are  to  be  heightened,  improv- 
10  g  upon  i^hat  is  already  there,  bttt  never  tracing  a  pattern 
that  the  negative  does  not  contain.  Make  the  figures  as 
distinctlv  as  necessary  upon  or  near  the  bust^  but  allow 
both  light  and  detail  to  lessen  in  descending. 

Tucks  should  never  be  painted  their  entire  length,  but 
brought  oat  distinctly  in  the  light,  allowing  the  negative 
to  sufficiently  render  them  in  the  shadow. 

After  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  this  work, 
the  larger  folds  and  brightest  lights  S  the  dress  must  be 
made  more  brilliant,  lliis  often  requires  a  broad  sweep 
of  the  brush  directly  over  the  previous  work,  care  being 
•  nsed,  however,  tiot  to  touch  this  a  second  time  until  quite 
dty. 


^i  Odnfinned  from  po^s  800. 


The  opposite  style  of  negative  from  the  one  we  have 
been  considering  shows  the  white  drapery  to  be  not  only 
void  of  detail,  but  so  thick  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
its  surroundings.  The  detail  can  be  supplied  in  the  man- 
ner just  given,  but  the  great  opacity  is  yet  to  be  overcome. 
There  are  many  methods  jgiven  in  our  photographic  works 
to  do  this,  such  as  the  use  of  a  sun  glass  passed  over  the 
dress  while  printing ;  blue  paint  and  other  materials  put 
upon  the  back  of  the  negatives ;  slightly  tinting  the  paper 
before  printing  (a  very  good  plan  if  not  or^r-done),  and 
many  others.  The  most  practical  method  I  have  ever 
found  is  this :  fiow  the  back  of  the  ne^tive  with  collo- 
dion, to  which  has  been  added  aniHne  (dissolved  in  alcohol) 
until  a  deep  red  colour  is  obt  uned.  After  this  is  dry, 
xhe  outline  of  the  dress  must  be  traced,  and  a  dampened 
cloth  will  easily  remove  the  collodion  from  that  portion 
designed  to  be  made  darker.  Print  by  diffused  light,  and 
the  result  will,  I  think,  be  satisfactory. 

GeneraHHes, 

1.  Never  allow  the  fingers  or  hand  to  touch  the  ground 
surface  of  a  negative,  as  it  will  be  very  certain  to  destroy 
the  "  tooth." 

3.  If  from  any  cause  the  **  tooth  "  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  work  is  not  completed,  the  varnish  can  be  renewed 
upon  the  face  by  holding  the  negative  for  a  few  seconds 
over  the  fumes  of  heated  alcohol.  After  drying,  the  surface 
can  be  reground  and  again  worked  upon.  In  all  cases 
where  it  is  desirous  to  make  many  prints  from  one  negative, 
or  a  solar  is  to  be  made  from  a  retouched  negati<re,  the 
varnish  must  first  be  treated  in  this  manner,  as  it  securely 
fastens  the  retouching,  and  obliterates  many  scratches. 

8.  Dark  Streaks  and  spots  in  the  negative,  caused  from 
chemical  action,  must  be  filled  up  by  retouching. 

4. — Pinholes,  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  can  be  touched 
out  with  the  pencil ;  but  for  the  larger  ones  we  must  use 
a  brush  well  filled  with  paint,  and  quite  dry.  If  too  large 
a  spot  is  thus  made,  the  unaecessary  paint  can  be  removed 
after  the  work  is  dry. 

5.  Never  consider  a  negative  finished  without  first 
viewing  it  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  you  tj  judge 
of  the  entire  effect. 

6.  Many  negatives  will  admit  of  retouching  without 
their  surface  being  ground.    Try  them  first,  at  least. 

**  Touching -up "  (he  Prints. — Although  this  does  not 
properly  belong  to  our  subject,  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to  it 
that  a  suggestion  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  best 
material  for  the  work  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observa- 
tion is  the  brown  Mquid  found  in  a  box  of  *' Japanese 
water-colours  "  for  albumen  prints.  It  sinks  immediately 
into  the  paper,  does  not  spread,  burnishes  nicely,  and 
cannot  be  observed  in  any  light  if  it  has  been  diluted  with 
water.  As  it  admits  of  no  erasing,  inexperienced  persons 
will  find  a  safe  substitute  in  the  use  of  "  warm  sepia,''  as 
prepared  by  Rowney  and  Co.  It  contains  a  small  amount 
of  gam,  and  only  needs  the  addition  of  indla  ink  to  render 
it  correct  in  tone  and  ready  for  use. 

This  closes  the  list  of  practical  suggestions  I  wish  to 
give  you.  Many  things  of  importance  to  this  work  have 
been  but  casually  noted.  Still  I  trust  the  careful  student 
will  study  well  the  ideas  before  he  nronounces  judgment 
upon  them,  and  in  every  instance  i  feel  assured  he  will 
find  them  easily  npplied  and  thoroughly  practical.  And 
no«r,  but  one  word  more  to  my  friends  the  retouchers. 

You  have  entered  a  field  of  usefulness  that  is  but  in  its 
infancy — a  sphere  that  yet  remains  to  be  developed,  of 
which  wc  know  not  its  bounds.  But  certain  it  is  that,  like 
any  new  thought  the  world  ever  produced,  *'  retouching  " 
is  liable  to  misconception  and  abuse.  It  remains  now  for 
each  one  of  us  to  study  our  negatives  as  carefully  as  the 
masters  of  old  studied  their  canvas  or  marble,  and,  by  so 
doing,  banish  for  ever  the  stigma  wliich  incompetency  has 
cast  vLpOM  this  work. 
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DR.  VOGEL   AND   THE    ENGLISH   ECLIPSE 

EXPEDnUON. 
Few  persons  could  have  read  Dr.  VogePs  communica- 
tion which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  28th  without 
deep  mortification,  as  thej  must  also  have  read  his 
fuller  narratiye,  which  appeared  in  our  last,  with  deep 
sympathy.  The  lack  of  apparatus  and  appliances,  illness, 
great  heat,  general  discomfort,  being  hindered,  worried, 
and  provoked  by  a  minor  Colonial  official,  and  final 
failure  in  the  most  important  respects,  will  afford  reminis- 
cences to  a  foreign  savant  of  his  invitation  to  assist  England 
in  a  scientific  expedition  not  of  an  enviable  nature.  In 
Dr.  VogeFs  first  communication  he  says :—  "  My  invitation 
came  from  England,  and  I  was  informed  that  instruments 
would  be  placed  at  my  disposal.  Judge  of  my  surprise, 
therefore,  when,  on  unpacking,  I  found  nothing  at  my 
service  but  mere  playthings.  Li  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
telescope,  but  only  an  ordinary  six-inch  lens,  endowed  with 
an  awful  focal  difference,  and  without  a  camera.  This 
lens,  which  is  upon  a  stand,  is  to  throw  an  image  of  the 
sun  by  means  of  a  mirror  which  receives  the  sun's  rays. 
The  sun,  however,  ia  in  motion,  and  the  mirror  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  follow  its  path,  if  the  image  is  to 
remain  reflected  upon  one  spot,  which  is  a  matter  of  course 
in  photography.  The  mirror  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  with  a  clockwork  movement ;  but  there  is  none 
ntted  to  it  My  assistant  is  to  turn  the  instrument,  it 
appears,  and  is  to  practise  so  as  to  do  it  accurately. 
Really  one  hardly  knows  what  to  think  when  one  looks  at 
the  preparations  that  have  been  made.  The  two  members 
of  the  expedition  from  England  have,  of  course,  provided 
themselves  better ;  they  have  telescopes  with  clockwork  and 
all  kinds  of  perfections  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  sucess- 
f  ul  accompliiBhment  of  the  difficult  task  we  have  in  hand. 
I  compare  myself  to  the  stork  in  .£sop's  fables,  that  is 
invited  to  dinner  by  the  fox,  and  finds  itself  unable  to  eat 
the  broth  set  before  him  in  a  flat  dish  with  his  long  beak, 
while  the  fox  licks  away  at  the  repast  with  undivided 

pleasure The  stupidity  of  the  whole  business 

IS  that  the  Astronomer-Royal  in  London  possesses  a  suitable 
telescope,  but  he  would  not  allow  the  same  to  be  sent  out, 
as  the  expedition  is  undertaken  without  his  sanction." 

On  reading  this  extraordinary  statement,  we  waited 
anxiously  for  the  reply  or  explanation  which  must  inevitably 
be  made  to  the  publication  of  such  a  charge.  No  authori- 
tative answer  has  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  appeared ;  but 
a  correspondent  in  a  well-informed  contemporary  supplies 
an  explanation  which,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  cunously 
suggestive.  The  correspondent  in  question  is  a  vigorous 
wnter  in  the  EnglUh  Mechanic,  under  the  namdeplmie  of 


*<  A  FeUow  of  the  'RofdX  Astronomical  Society.*'  On  the 
first  publication  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Vogers  treatment, 
he  commented  on  the  subject  in  forcible  terms,  remarking 
that  "it  would,  however,  be  very  important  to  learn 
from  whom  his  invitation  emanated,  because  whoever  it 
was  who  asked  an  eminent  foreign  physicist  over  here  to 
join  a  scientific  expedition  for  a  specific  ^purpose.  .  .  . 
and  then  left  him  so  utterly  in  tiie  lurch,  deserves  the  most 
severe  castigation  that  can  possibly  be  conferred  on  liim. 
I  cannot,  however,  and  will  not,  believe  that  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal was  ever  guilty  of  the  paltry  and  ungentle- 
manlike  impertinence  of  inviting  a  distinguished  foreigner 
to  join  a  British  expedition,  and  then  telling  him  that  if 
he  wanted  instruments  he  must  provide  them  for  himself. 
Dr.  Vogel,  in  common  justice  to  everyone  coneemed, 
should  have  given  full  details  as  to  who  it  was  who 
'  informed  him  that  instruments  would  be  at  his  disposal.* 
.  .  .  Undeniably  'the  scientific  credit  of  England  suffers,' 
and  suffers  seriously,  by  such  an  exposd  ;  but  pray  let  us 
put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse." 

in  the  last  issued  number  of  the  same  journal,  the  writer 
in  question  remarks : — "  With  reference,  however,  to  the 
Astronomer-Royal  and  Dr.  Yogel,  I  have  obtained  some 
further  information  from  a  source  which  I  believe  to  be 
quite  trustworthy.    I  hear,  then,  that  Sir  George  Airy 
was  applied  to  to  lend  a  telescope  to  the  expedition,  and 
expressed  his  perfect  willingness  to  do  so,  if  any  vne  would 
make  himself  personaUy  responsible /ot  the  insttument,  adding  , 
though,  most   righteously  and  properly,   that  he    must 
decline  to  part  with  national  property  without  such  guar  - 
antee  for  its  safe  return.    I  can  only  suppose  that  he  did 
this  in  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  lent  some  of  their  instruments 
to  that  rather  impalpable  body,  the  British  Association 
Eclipse  Committee,  in  1871,    and  the  way  in  which  those 
instruments  were  presented  to  a  certain  Colonial  astro- 
nomer without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Society  in 
any  shape  or  way.    After  four  years*  waiting — and  an 
unseemly  '  row ' — the  R. A.S.  has  succeeded  in  recovering 
its  property,  but  at  the  time  Sir  George  Airy  was  appealed 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  R.A.S.  could  get  no  replies  to 
their  letters,  and  it  seemed  in  the  last  degree  doubtful 
whether  the  instruments  would  ever  be  seen  or  heard  of 
again.    I  can  only  hope  that  some  honest  and  candid 
person  will  communicate  these  facts  to  Dr.  Yogel,  and 
that  he  himself  will  let  the  British  scientific  public  know 
who  it  was  who  brought  him  over  here,  and  made  him  a 

Eromise  to  be  fulfilled  by  some  one  else  who  had  never 
een  consulted  in  the  matter.** 

As  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  letting  Dr.  Yogel  and  all 
interested  in  the  question  know  the  facts  and  the  explana- 
tion, we  print  them  in  our  columns,  which  are  regularly 
read  by  our  friend  Dr.  Yogel,  to  whom  the  explanation 
can  scarcely  be  satisfactory,  as  it  still  leaves  the  fact  that 
he  was  invited  by  England  to  take  part  in  a  scientific 
expedition,  upon  conditions  which  were  not  fulfilled, 
untouched,  and  implies  distrust  somewhere — distrust  which, 
if  it  did  not  find  a  legitimate  claimant  before  it  arrived  at 
Dr.^  Yogel,  must  rest  injuriously  upon  him.  The  story  to 
which  the  F.R.  AS.  alludes  circulated  freely  in  scientific 
circles  some  time  ago,  but  of  its  accurate  details  we  can 
say  nothing.  In  general  terms,  the  story  in  question 
charged  an  English  astronomer  of  reputable  position  with 
having  made  a  personal  present  of  certain  instruments 
with  the  loan  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and  the 
malafdes  of  an  English  astronomer  has  thus,  it  seems, 
been  unluckily  visited  upon  a  foreigner  whose  interest  in 
science  had  induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  English 
authorities  to  undertake  an  arduous  dutv,  for  the  means 
of  performing  which  they  left  him  in  the  lurch.  England, 
who  sent  the  invitation,  is  an  indefinite  aggregate,  and 
Dr.  Yogel  should,  as  the  F.B.A.S.  snggesto,  state  who  in 
England  sent  him  his  invitation  andfiSed  in  completing 
the  conditions,  in  order  that  the  national  coorteiiy  may 
not  be  acoredited  with  the  laches  of  aa  indiridiiaL 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE.         . 

TsB  Pkoto-Chromio  Prookbs  ih  Commbbcb — Another 
Eklargimo  Apparatus — Jontk^s  Pocket  Cambra — 
ALaBRiAN  Photographs — Bernoud*8  Marinb  Yiiwa — 
Jaoobl's  Photottpb — Lamberttpx. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  M.  Leon  y'laal  exhibited 
the  first  photo- chromic  print  that  had  been  produced  in 
the  special  atelier  which  has  just  been  fitted  up  in  the 
oltico  of  the  Monitenr  Universel,  The  picture  is  a  repro- 
duction—>I  might  almost  say  a  fac-simile—of  a  painting 
by  Marchette,  representing  a  Spanish  scene.  The  paint- 
ing includes  a  large  number  of  characters,  clothed  in 
the  brightest  of  costumes,  with  great  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  which  make  up  a  yery  striking  picture.  Now, 
.  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  the  reproduction  of 
such  a  picture  would  involve  in  monotone,  M.  Yidal  has 
succeeded  so  admirably  in  reproducing  it  in  every  detail 
by  means  of  his  process,  that  the  copy  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  painter  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  rather 
than  m  any  other  manner.  In  exhibiting  thia  fine  pro- 
duction to  the  members  of  the  Society,  M.  Leon  Vidal 
called  attention  to  a  very  curious  fact,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  all  present.  It  was  that  a  print  in  carbon, 
which  he  held  in  hia  hands,  and  such  as  is  applied  in  the 
cud  to  the  sheet  of  paper  bearing  all  the  different  impres- 
sions in  colour,  \b  absolutely  absorbed  by  these  latter  in 
such  a  way  that  the  finished  print  shows  all  the  different 
colours  without  betraying  a  trace  of  the  black  print  in 
carbon.  Other  works  of  a  different  kind  are  in  course  of 
execution  at  the  Photochrome  Atelier  which  is  already  in 
full  operation. 

M.  JDdrogy  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting  an  apparatus 
destined  for  securing  enlarged  prints  by  means  of  sun- 
light or  artificial  light  In  either  case,  the  prints  upon 
paper  are  produced  by  the  wet  process,  but  cliches  upon 
wet  collodion  may  also  be  obtained  b^  means  of  a  trans- 
parent positive.  The  maximum  dimensions  of  these 
cliches  are  90  by  60  centimetres,  and  they  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  minutes  by  employing  a  powerful  oil  or 
Eetroleum  lamp.  The  apparatus  to  bo  used  for  the  solar 
ght  is  composed  of  a  reflecting  mirror  of  small  dimen- 
sions (17  by  90  centimetres)  of  varying  light  mechanism, 
and  a  camera  bearing  the  optical  apparatus.  The  con* 
denser  measures  19  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
forms  an  apparatus  so  very  small  that  it  may  be  easily 
placed  at  a  wmdow  and  manipulated  with  perfect  freedom. 
To  operate  with  artificial  light,  a  second  condenser  must 
be  used,  and  the  source  of  Bght  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern. 
In  this  condition  the  instrument  may  be  utilized  very 
well  for  projecting  images  upon  a  screen,  as  was  shown 
by  the  results  which  M.  Derogy  was  able  to  produce  the 
other  evening  before  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Recently  a  very  large  number  of  pocket  instruments 
have  been  constructed  to  meet  the  wants  of  tourists  and 
excarsionists.  First  came  the  Sc^no^raphe  of  M.  PI  acker, 
then  tlie  Micromegas  of  M.  Hermagis,  then  the  apparatus 
of  Bisson  junior,  and  then  that  of  M.  Gevmet.  Now  it  is 
the  tarn  of  M.  Jonte,  one  of  our  most  skilful  cabinet-makers. 
The  pocket  camera  which  the  latter  exhibited  on  Friday 
last  to  the  members  of  the  Society  comprises  a  very  little 
camera  of  bellows  construction,  a  simple  short-focus  lens, 
a  double  dark-slide  to  contain  two  plates  9  by  12  centi- 
netres,  and,  finally,  a  frame  with  ground  glass.  The 
\>  hole  is  contained  within  a  package  measuring  but  19 
centimetres  high,  12  broad,  and  6  thick,  the  weight  of  the 
saa  0  being  550  grammes,  therefore  rather  more  than  half 
a  kilogramme,  or  one  pound.  The  apparatus  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  hand  by  means  of  a  strap,  or  over  the 
shoulder  like  a  field  glass.  A  folded  stand  upon  a  new 
system,  without  bolts,  and  with  a  moveable  head,  also  fits 
up  in  a  canvas  case,  being  5  centimetres  broad  and  68 
long,  and  its  weight  700  grammes.    When  open  the  stand 


is  1  metre  30  centimetres  high.  Another  package  con« 
tains  four  double  slides,  with  eight  plates  of  9  by  12; 
each  of  these  frames  weighs  25  grammes,  making  together 
100  grammes.  M.  Jonte  does  not  pretend  to  anything 
new  in  the  construction  of  his  bijou  apparatus,  but  he  has 
studied  to  make  it  as  small  and  light  as  possible.  Thanks 
to  some  very  ingenious  ideas,  he  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
duce a  camera  of  this  kind  which  is  simple  and  solid,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  made  at  a  moderate  cost. 

A  Polish  photographer,  whose  name  I  forget  for  the 
moment,  presented  to  the  Society  a  series  of  prints  which 
excited  a  lively  and  just  admiration.  They  represented 
types  of  the  population  of  Algeria,  whish  the  author  had 
collected  during  a  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  our  colony. 
The  portraits,  treated  in  the  Adam-Salomon  style,  form 
magnificent  pictures,  and  reveal  their  producer  as  an 
artist  pf  the  nrst  rank ;  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  pictures  could  have  been  produced  in  any  studio 
which  had  not  all  the  approved  contrivances  and  fittings. 
And  yet,  as  one  may  say,  the  pictures  have  all  of  them 
been  produced  in  the  artist's  tent.  All  of  the  pictures  are 
of  large  dimensions,  printed  magnificently  by  the  silver 
process,  And  we  could  not  but  express  our  regret,  which 
was  shared  in  by  those  present,  that  the  splendid  cliche 
had  not  been  printed  in  permanent  pigment.  In  repro- 
ducing such  pictures  as  these,  the  process  of  photochromie 
offers  great  advantages. 

M.  Bemoud,  of  Lyons,  has  sent  us  a  large  number  of 
marine  scapes  and  reproductions  of  paintings,  which 
we  have  placed  under  the  eves  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  They  were  viewed  with  much  interest,  and, 
beyond  the  eminent  artistic  qualities  which  they  possess, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  very  rapidly  pho- 
tographed, so  that  where  vessels  are  seen,  every  detail  is 
sharp,  and  not  a  rope  is  out  of  focus.  M.  Bemoud  has 
forwarded  an  album  containing  two  hundred  of  these  in- 
stantaneous marine  views  for  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie.  They  will  not  be  the  least  worth  seeing  of 
all  the  objects  there  exhibited. 

I  cannot  resist  a  desire  to  mention  the  interesting 
specimens  which  I  have  received  from  M.  Carlos  Relvas, 
the  eminent  Portuguese  amateur,  which  are  the  finest 
results  of  a  process  of  phototype  that  he  has  just  pur- 
chased from  the  inventor,  M.  Jacobi.  The  specimens  I 
allude  to  consist  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  re]irodac- 
tions,  the  beauty  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  perfect  silver  prints,  and  m^  esteemed  corres- 
pondent affirms  that  the  manipulations  are  everything 
that  can  be  desired  as  regards  simplicity  of  working. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  some  new  processes,  allow  me 
to  add,  in  support  of  what  I  have  already  said  in  respect 
to  M.  Lambert,  that  during  the  last  fortnight  the  greater 
portion  of  the  letters  I  have  received,  and  which  have 
emanated  from  the  licencees  of  the  Lambertype  and  Chro- 
motype processes,  are  all  of  them  fall  of  terms  of  satisfac- 
tion m  regard  to  those  methods.  My  correspondents  are 
surprised  at  succeeding  so  well  with  such  simple  means, 
and  it  may  be  weU  asked  how  it  is  that  the  carbon  pro- 
cess has  been  so  long  making  way  in  many  of  the  studios. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  enlargements.  I  have  just  received 
from  one  provincial  photographer  the  most  flattering  n  jts 
respecting  the  production  of  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 
Before  Lambertype  came  into  vogue,  he  could  never  suc- 
ceed to  his  satisfaction,  notwitl^tanding  that  he  spent 
large  sums  in  his  attempts ;  but  now  he  produces  httle 
else  besides  enlargements  tor  his  customers.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  register  this  success  in  favour  of 
M.  Lambert.  Ebmest  Lagan. 


RIDIOULGQS  INVENTIONS. 
BT  D.  wimrAXLvr. 

Ahtovi  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ''  peruse  "  (aslawj^rs 
say)  the  book  of  abridgments  of  photographio  speoihoa* 
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tioas  issaed  by  the  Patent  Office,*  oaanot  fail  to  be  amused 
bj  the  sheer  absardity  of  some  of  these  *'  inventions,^'  or  the 
singular  terms  in  which  others  are  described. 

In  one,  for  instance,  by  a  Mr.  Power^f  a  substance  is  made 
use  of  which  the  'inventor '^  calls  nitrate  of  ^'alcool/* 
and  which  he  says  coosists  of  "  spirits  of  wine,  gunpowder 
proof."  Another,  by  Mr.  Glaudet  ('*  improvements  *'  io 
stereoscopes),^  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a 
*' pleasing  and  novel  optical  illusion.^^  One  half  of  the 
stereogram  '*  shows  a  person  with  his  hat  on,"  the  other 
'*  the  same  with  his  hat  off."  The  **  improvement''  consists 
of  a  mechanical  arrangement  by  which  the  **  pictures '*  are 
viewed  alternately,  and  the  "pleasing  optical  illusion"  is 
produced  by  the  figure  appearing  to  take  his  hat  off. 

A  similar  '*  invention  '*  to  this  last  is  that  of  Mr.  Dean.§ 
The  '*  improvement '' in  this  instance  referd  onlv  to  the 
slides.  "  Portraits  of  gentlemen  "  are  cut  out  and  affixed 
by  means  of  *^  wire,  thread,  gum,  paste,  or  other  adhesive 
or  sticky  substances"  to  a  '^  shaft"  running  behind  the 
Btereo-piotnre,  by  which   means  a  mechanical    motion  is 

given  to  Ihe  figures,  which  are  **  pulled  at  will  up  or  down . 
aokwards  or  forwards." 

An  invention  having  more  exalted  aims,  by  a  Mr.  John- 
•on.ll  "  relates  to  an  entirely  new  system  of  photography," 
by  means  of  which  birds-eye  views  are  to  be  obtained  of 
''portions  of  the  earth's  surface.''  A  balloon  and  '*  suitable 
windlasses  below  *'  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  camera 
pointed  downwards  from  the  car. 

Another  invention^  proposes  to  rectify  the  distortion 
common  in  stereos  of  architect nal  subjects  (the  pincushion 
distortion,  for  instance?)  by  inclination  of  tbe  bottom  plate 
on  which  the  views  are  placed  ;  and  still  another**  to  giee 
Btereoscopic effect  ''to  real  objects  "  by  viewing  them  with 
"one  glass  before  each  eye." 

Still  harping  on  the  stereoscope,  a  Mr.  Swanf  f  gives  us  an 
instrament  with  lenses  *'  of  different  magnifying  powers," 
which  he  uses  in  conjunction  with  pictures  of  different 
sixes.  He  monnts  both  pictures  **in  suitable  positions" 
on  one  card  (one  ought  to  be  some  inches  in  tbe  rear  of  the 
other  to  suit  lenses  differing  much  in  focus),  and  by  these 
means  he  geits  his  stereoscope  in  a  form  ''  much  more  con- 
venient than  that  of  the  instruments  heretofore  employed.*' 
But  perhaps  the  roost  absurd  invention  of  the  lot  (by 
Messrs.  Earle  and  Barnes)} (  has  for  its  object  an  improve- 
ment of  photographic  and  other  portraits,  wbich  is  effected 
by  cementing  **  mme  of  the  hair  of  the  persm  "  whom  the 
portrait  represents  *'  in  the  position  and  after  the  natural 
manner  of  his  hair."  This  improvement,  it  appears,  is  also 
api>1icabie  *'to  oil  and  other  painted  portraits,  to  enhance 
their  effect "  wid  produce  a  better  Hkeoess.  It  seems,  also, 
that  the  *'  inventor  "  does  not  confine  himself  to  authentic 
looks,  bat  naes  "  the  hair  of  any  other  person  or  kind  "  as 
well. 

Ordinary  toTentors  fare  in  this  world  "  indifferent "  well. 
Let  us  hope  these  curious  efforts  of  unusual  genius  have 
met  with  their  reward. 


80M£   or    THB   DIFFICULTQES   AND    PLEASURES  OF 
LAKBeCAPS,   AS    GOMPABED  WITH    PORTRAIT 

PHOTOORAPfiT. 

BT  V.   HUI>SON.§§ 

Bar  landscape  photogranhers  have  perils  by  flood  as  well  ss  by 
feM;  Seme  yean  ago  I  was  aaxioas  to  get  a  view  of  cliffs  at 
Freshwaler  Bay,  that  eoald  only  be  approached  at  extremely  low 
tide.  Ton  passed  thoagh  a  natnral  archway  of  the  rocks  upon 
laife  masses  ttat  had  fallen,  which  were  partially  submerged, 
leavmg  little  irregular  channels  about  them,  with  a  foot  or  so  of 
water.    Covered  with  sea-weed,  and  constantly  wet,  this  pathway 
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(or  rockway)  was  very  slippery  ;  but  with  care,  and  holding  on  to 
the  rocks  overhead,  you  can  pass  through  all  right.  Of  course, 
with  the  camera  on  your  shoulder,  it  won't  do  to  be  hurried. 
Well,  we  got  through  very  well,  and  placed  the  camera,  but  the 
tide  had  already  turned,  and  was  coming  in  quicker  than  we 
liked,  so  we  focussed,  pat  in  the  plate,  and  exposed,  which  was 
rather  long,  owing  to  dark  near  rocks  in  shade.  Exposure  over, 
we  took  the  camera  off  the  tripod,  man  taking  the  camera  and  1 
the  tripod.  The  sea  by  this  time  had  nearly  covered  the  rocks 
over  which  we  had  to  pass.  My  assistant,  who  was  an  old 
man-of-war's-man,  thinking  sound  bottom  better  than  the 
slippery  rocks,  off  with  his  shoes  and  stockings,  rolled  up  his 
trousers  as  far  as  possible,  and  sturdily  floundered  through  it, 
thinking  a  little  wetting  better  than  perhaps  slipping,  camera  and 
all,  bodUy  into  it  As  to  myself,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  escaped  a  *'  ducHng,"  but,  by  using  the  tripod  as  a  stick  to 
steady  me,  and  taking  it  rather  slowly,  I  managed  to  escape  with 
nothing  more  than  wet  feet  and — a  spoilt  picture.  My  man's 
boots  were  floating  about,  but  these  he  recovered. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  an  out-door  photo- 
grapher.   How  many  times  does  he  start  out  at  early  morning 
with  high  hope  of  bringing  **  something  "  good  home  at  night : 
but  the  wind  gets  up,  or  the  rain  comes  down,  or  mist  arises,  or 
the  sun  hides  his  face  at  the  very  time  that  his  smile  is  wanted, 
and,  after  a  weary  day  of  anxiety,  he  returns  home  disappointed. 
And  then   there  are  other  innumerable  worries  incident  to  the 
field  that  never  enter  the  studio.    Obliged  to  pitch  your  tent  by 
the  side  of  a  dusty  road,  rain  comes  down  on  your  camera  and 
soaks  it  as  well  as  yourself.    Just  when  you  are  exposing,  two  or 
three  ladies  in  bright  colours  walk  leisurely  across  your  field  of 
view,  or  a  wretch^  dog  stands  and  barks  at  you  ;  or,  all  at  mice, 
the  screw  breaks,  aad  jrou  have  to  tie  your  camem  on  to  the 
tripod ;  or  your  focussing-screen  gets  smashed,  and  not  another 
with  you ;  or  you  begin  to  develop,  and  find,  as  I  did  once,  the 
water  with  which  you  diluted  it  contained  salt,  and  so  you  had 
chloride  of  silver  swimming  on  your    plate.    All  these,  and  a 
thousand  others,  never  visit  the  studio.    There  eveiything  is  ar- 
ranged almost  before  jour  sitter  enters  it ;  a  chair,  perh^s,   or 
table,  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  the  camera  (on  wheels)  receded 
or  advanced  a  few  feet,  or  an  alteration  in  the  pose,  being  all  that  is 
required  in,  perhapa  the  majority  of  cases.    Even  the  light  re- 
quires very  little  modification  beyond  tbe  drawing  of  a  curtain 
or  two,  and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  sitter's  mobility  abovt  his 
head,  a  rest  clapped  behind  his  ears  effectually  fixes  him  as  in 
"  a  vice."    I  know  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  whims  shown, 
especially  with  the  ladies,  about  this  collar  or  that  cuff — or  the 
mouth  is  either  too  long  or  **■  screwed  up  "  too  much  *or  (which 
they  specially  wish  to  avoid)  they  are  *^  looking  cross  "-  or  the  dress 
is    too    short— or    the    eyes    are    staring — or     *Hhe    freckles 
show  " — or,  in  trving  to  put  on  a  bewitching  smile,  an   idiotic 
smirk  results,  and,  of  course,  they  *^  never  looked  like  that"  But 
all  these  things  are,  by  a  little  tact,  conquered,  and  a  step  into 
the  dark-room  (instead  of  a  hard  trot  of  half  a  mile  in  a  burning 
sun),  and  a  cool  and  comfortable  development,  proclaim,  with  a 
minimum  of  both  physical  and  mental  ^ort,  a  snocessf  cd  result ; 
and  it  not  quite  as  successf id  as  yon  wish,  there  is  the  veiy  useful 
'( retoucher,"  who,  by  an  hour  or  two  of  judicious  work,  banishes 
all  freckles,  tones  down  those  horrid  wrinkles  which  are  the  dread 
of  advancing  years,  strengthens  the  high  lights,  gives  softness  and 
beauty  to  the  skin — in  short,  produces  a  thing  of  beauty  that  often 
both  surprises  and  pleases  the  original  beyond  his  fondest  expecta- 
tions.   1  think  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  mental  strain  and 
phys^al  exhaustion  sustained  by  our  brothers  in  the  studio  cannot 
bear  comparison  to  that  of  those  who  labour  in  the  field.    It  is  the 
field  that  tries  of  what  metal  a  man  is  formed.    Bfany  a  man  who 
is  quite  at  home  in  his  studio  would  be  ntteily  disconcerted  and 
soon  used  up  with  out-door  work. 

Ol  course  there  is  the  other  side  to  this  picture,  but  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  limits,  and  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
"pleasures "of  the  out-door  worker.  In  the  work  itself,  it  seem** 
to  me  there  is  a  delight  of  which  the  studio  man  knows  nothing. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  to  photograph  and  develop  the  faces  of 
pretty  children  and  others,  but  the  face  of  nature  is  even  more 
oeautiful,  and  yields  more  pleasure  when  it'*  comes  out"  as  it 
should  on  the  plate,  in  the  tent — the  tree,  the  flower,  the  lake,  or 
river,  and  the  oistant  hill  all  add  to  its  loveliness.  And  with  what 
intense  satisfaction  >nd  care,  the  beauty — coquette  though  she  is  ^ 
IS  put  away  m  the  box  I — with  what  tenderaess  she  is  carried  home, 
so  that  her  veiy  sell  can  be  almost  iadefinilely  repfodooed,  to  give 
a  widespread  and  lasting  pleasure  to  others  1 

To  those  who  love  the  beaatilol,  it  is  no  slight  eempsasatioa 
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for  all  the  worries  and  mishaps  thej  undergo,  to  pass  throogb 
loTely  scenery,  feasting  their  ejes  O'l  the  stapeadoas  cliff,  the 
charming  landscape,  and  the  lovoly  summer  sea.  It  is  very  de- 
lightful to  Grander  through  country  lanes  **  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear on  the  earth,"  when  the  primrose  and  the  hnttercup  deck  the 
glade,  and  the  white  and  hlne  riolet  and  the  daisy  are  thrown 
broadcast  around,  when  the  birds  hold  concert  together.  I  recollect 
listening  to  a  concert  of  the  birds  once,  when  I  was  on  a  photo- 
graphic tour,  and  lodged  '*  in  a  cottage  near  a  wood."  The  previous 
evening,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  nightiui^ale  here  and  there 
sent  oiU  a  few  delicious  notea^  but  these  were  only  the  jvelude 
to  the  grand  bnrst  of  melody  that  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
glorious  orb  of  day.  At  earliest  dawn  the  sweet  warblers  were 
alert,  and  woke  up  the  writer,  who,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
willingly  became  an  enraptured  listener,  while  stream  after «tream 
of  delicious  melody  and  mcreasing  volume  flUed  the  wood . 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  CAKOE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  EagHsh  M^chanic^  who  signs 
himself  a  /^  Medical  Bover/^  contemplates  a  iioyel  photo- 
graphic excorsioQ.  He  intends  fitting  up  a  canoe  with 
photojgpraphic  ttppliances,  and  so  combining  pictorial  and 
aquatic  pleasures.  Here  is  his  description  of  the  outfit : — 
*^  It  is  my  intention  in  a  short  time  to  start  upon  a  canoe 
cruise  to  Norway  and  the  North  and  East,  and  as  I  am 


going  to  do  a  little  in  photography  at  the  saaM  time,  my 
equipment  may  interest  your  readers.  The  canoe  is  of 
the  Nautilus  type,  and  is  built  so  as  to  take  nearly  all  my 
apparatus.  It  is  14-f  t.  long,  and  has  a  beam  of  28in. ;  the 
stem  is  1ft.  11  in.  high,  and  the  stem  1ft.  7in.  The  well 
is  the  peculiar  part ;  it  is  6ft.  long,  and  is  corered  by  a 
hatch  la  two  parts,  one  half  being  fixed  and  the  other 
movable.  Fore  and  aft  are  two  air  cases,  each  4ft.  long ; 
the  photographic  apparatus  is  stored  forwards,  and  l£e 
l^gga^0  aft.  The  well,  as  I  hare  said,  is  6ft.  long,  and 
has  a  combing  of  strong  oak,  l^in.  above  the  deek  and 
lin.  below  it;  and,  as  this  is  the  part  on  which  all  the 
strain  lies,  it  must  be  strong,  and  well  bound  to  the  well 
by  small  corlins  with  a  nail  right  through,  -  and  knees. 
It  is  further  strengthened  by  an  oak  board,  which  extends 
from  side  to  side  for  the  ends  of  the  stretcher  to  rest 
against.  This  well  is  covered  oyer  forwards  by  a  wooden 
hatch  2ft.  6in.  long  and  1ft.  8in.  wide,  which  is  secured 
at  the  fore  end  by  two  thumb-screws  and  a  oatch,  and  at 
the  other  by  a  lashing ;  water-tight  union  is  effected  by 
having  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tobe  let  in  and  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  combing.  The  other  part  is  covered  by 
an  ordinary  mackintosh,  the  same  as  the  Rob  Roy.  In 
this  compartment,  immediately  in  front  of  the  stretcher, 
are  two  cedar  boxes  (water-tight) ;  in  the  right-hand  one 
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the  camera  and  plates  are  stored,  and  in  the  left-hand  the 
chefiaicals  and  other  apparatus.  Between  them  is  a  space 
in  which  the  sails  and  mackintosh  lie.  My  canoe  is  2in. 
higher  amidships  than  the  Nautilus. 

The  camera  stand  legs  stow  away  below  the  dock  with 
the  sails,  and  the  other  luggage  is  stowed  behind  the  seat 
in  a  little  cedar  locker  Itii.  wide.  The  sails  are  of  the 
Nautilus  type,  and  so  are  most  of  the  other  fittings. 
This  was  the  canoe  in  its  original  form,  but  I  have  added 
a  tent  to  it ;  atid  as  I  am  somewhat  dubious  about  its 
suitability,  I  will  not  describe  it  till  I  return. 

The  camera  is  only  a  very  small  quarter-plate  one,  with 
two  dark  slides;  the  bath  is  ebonite,  and  has  a  water- 
tight cover.  All  the  solutions  are  in  gutta-perch  bottles 
except  the  collodion.  They  are  as  follows : — Developing, 
fixing,  and  intensifying,  20oz.  each,  and  solid ;  soda,  iron, 
and  silver,  also  in  gutta-pei'oha  bottles ;  the  ether  in  tnbes. 
The  oollodion  is  in  four  2os.  bottles.  A  tin  of  methylated 
spirits,  a  bottle  of  varnish,  &c.,  complete  the  bottkA.  In 
the  left  hand  box,  along  with  these  (which  are  all  fixed  in 
a  rack  with  round  holes),  are  cloths  and  leathers,  gntttt- 
per^  funnels,  filter  papers,  sponees,  developing  cups  bf 
gutta-percha,  tray  of  oitto  for  a  sink,  india-rubber  tubing, 

Elate-Dolder,  and  some  other  sundries.  In  the  right- 
and  looker  is  the  camera  and  trianele  of  stand,  plate  box 
and  fifty  plates,  foonssing  screw  And  two  backs,  all  fixed 
by  blocks  screwed  down  to  the  sides  of  the  box ;  ftnd  in  a 
separate  oompartmeBt  are  two  lenses. 

i  have  had  both  air-oases  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
fixed  4in.  apart,  so  that  1  can  stow  various  aitielefe  in  the 
rebesa  ttaos  farmed^  Whea  all  on  boavd,  the  eanoe  floats 
upon  nearly  an  even  keel,  but,  if  anything)  a  litUa  by  tiM 


stem,  as  her  beam  is  nearly  amidships,  and  there  is  a 
cooking  stove  in  the  after  locker.  I  hope,  af t^r  having 
tried  everything,  to  write  you  the  result 


SOLAR  NEGATIVES  RETOUCHED. 

BY  L.  V.  MOCLTON.* 

Having  met  with  considerable  success  in  retouching  solar 
negatives,  I  submit  a  few  suggestions,  hoping  that  others 
wiU  take  the  matter  la  hand,  and  give  ns  a  process  that 
we  may  produce  as  fine  results  as  from  contact  negatives ; 
in  which  event  1  see  no  reason  why  solar  enlargements 
should  not  supersede  direct  woric  almost  entirely. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with  large  contact 
negatives  are  aware  o\  the  difficulty  of  producing  good 
work,  on  account  of  the  lengthened  exposure,  which  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  secure  large  negatives  of  children, 
animals,  and  moving  objects. 

Some  suppose  that  solar  prints  are  necessarily  coarse, 
having  broad  patches  of  high  light,  and  shadows  destitute 
of  detail,  being  fit  only  for  the  artist  to  work  npoa.  In 
nvy  opinion,  the  same  care  and  skill  will  produce  work 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  contact  if  prop^^r  allowance  is 
made  in  making  the  negative  for  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  jjrinting.  JS^lany  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  a  negative  will  print  nearly  or  quite  three  times  as 
dense  in  the  solar  camera  as  %  contact :  also  that,  the 
deposit  of  silver  should  be  much  finer,  ana  to  that  end  the 
developer  should  be  made  weaker  and  used  freely,  to  wash 
off  a  portion  of  t^  bath  solution  from  the  plate. 
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I  am  aware  that  many  understand  all  this,  and  might 
reply  that  retouching  has  become  a  necessary  part  of 
negative  making.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  we  must 
now  learn  to  retouch  the  solar  as  well  as  the  contact 
negatiye,  or  it  will  necessarily  fail  to  serve  for  plain  prints, 
and  we  must  have  our  solar  enlargements  finished  by  the 
colourist  to  be  presentable.  Evidently  the  usual  method 
of  retouching  contact  negatives  will  not  do,  as  varnishing 
is  injurious ;  every  little  elevation  in  the  surface  acts  as  a 
lens,  and  makds  a  spot  on  the  print.  Grinding  makes  it 
almost  equivalent  to  ground  glass,  and  is  fatfd  to  good 
results,  if  not  ground,  every  touch  of  the  pencil  will 
produce  a  white  mark,  whether  any  load  is  left  or  not, 
the  roughening  of  the  varnish  being  sufficient ;  therefore 
the  best  'results  can  be  had  only  by  preserving  the  matt 
surface  of  the  silver  deposit,  and  applying  some  substance 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  I  use  graphite  and  no 
Tarnish,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  now  the  plate 
with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  or  gelatine,  which  would 
canse  the  powder  to  adhere  better  in  the  shadows,  and 
render  the  negative  less  liable  to  be  scratched.  To  apply 
the  graphite,  I  first  take  a  soft  retouching  pencil,  and 
rub  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  till  a  polished  black  spot  is 
produced ;  then  cut  some  fine  points  from  a  soft  *<  velvety  *' 
cork,  and  put  them  in  the  split  ends  of  pencil  brush 
handles,  and  with  them  carefully  transfer  it  to  the  negative. 


RifiPBODUOINa   NEGATIVES  BY   THE    POWDER 

PROCESS. 

SiE, — Will  any  of  vonr  readers  who  have  tried  Ober- 
netter's  plan  of  reprodnoin^  negatives  tell  me  how  they 
ooat  the  plate  with  the  solution  to  make  it  flow  evenly  ?  I 
cannot  manage  it,  as  the  repulsion  of  the  glass  is  very  gfeat, 
and  I  cannot  make  it  smooth.— ^Tonrs,  &o.,  a,  B. 


UBANIUM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SxK,— I  oertMuly  did  assume  Mr.  Wergo  to  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  Wotblytype  process  was  a  oollodion  one, 
as  he  spoke  of  the  inutility  of  adding  nitrate  of  uranium  to 
the  printing  bath  in  the  Wothly  type  process.  It  now  appeam 
from  his  letter  in  your  last  number  that  it  was  a  misstate- 
ment, and  not  want  of  knowledge.  It  is  of  no  advantage 
discussing  this  matter.  And  with  regard  to  Mr.  Werge's 
statement  that^  had  I  attended  the  meeting,  I  should  have 
seen  unsatisfactory  oollodio- uranium  prints  done  by  him,  I 
must  say  I  fail  to  see  what  I  should  have  gained,  as 
I  already  see  by  his  writings  that  Mr.  Werge  is  ignorant  of 
the  correct  uses  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  under  which  ciroum- 
stances,  of  course,  his  work  h  bad. 

With  regard  toHhe  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the 
silver  bath,  the  only  occasion  I  mentioned  it  was  cisually 
in  my  paper ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  consider  it  an 
act  of  grave  discourtesy  on  Mi.  Werge's  part  to  pronounce 
himself  on  the  matter  without  askins  m»  for  a  definite 
formula,  or  if  I  had  any  recommendations  to  make.  And 
he  would  have  done  well  to  have  addressed  the  same  ques- 
tion to  Captain  Abaey.  who,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
workers  on  the  transit  ot  Venus  expedition,  points  out  the 
inorease  of  sensitiveness  gained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  to  the  negative  bath.  Had  Mr.  Werse  taken  this 
course  ho  would  have  avoided  the  exposure  of  the  singular 
error  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Werge  allndee  in  his  last  letter  to  the  ''motives  of 
prooess-mongets."  Would  he  kindly  explain  what  **  process- 
mongers  **  are  ?  It  is  a  new  word,  and  requires  explanation, 
which  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  from  Mr.  Weige  in  your  next 
number. 

ThevB  is  nothing  mors  in  Mr.  Weq^'ipftpsroa^'Ucft'-' — 


and  its  Uses  *'  that  I  think  I  need  notice.  It  is  merely  a 
record  of  what  he  himself  has  failed  to  do,  and  entirely 
ignores  the  labours  of  others  ;  in  fact,  to  road  such  a  paper 
before  a  learned  society  makes  one  exclaim,  after  reading  it 
to  the  end,  in  the  words  of  a  well  known  poet : 

*'  Porturiimt  montes,  nascetur  ridioulaB  mne.*' 
Yours  truly,  H.  Stuart  WonTLiT. 

Sib, — Seeing  that  some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
ooncluBions  deduced  by  Mr.  Werge  from  the  very  complete 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  him  to  ascertain  whether 
or  nO  any  increase  in  sensitiveness  was  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  silver  bath,  I  send  you 
a  brief  statement  of  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

I.  made  up  a  bath  containing  thirty-five  grains  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  ten  grains  nitrate  of  uranium  per  ounce,  iodiaod 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  to  this  solution  carbonate  of  soda  was  added  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  remained  un- 
dissolved alter  violent  shaking.  After  standing  about 
twelve  hours  with  occasional  agitation,  the  whole  was 
poured  into  a  filter,  and  the  bath  alloired  to  filter  through 
the  deposit.  Having  thus  ensured  the  complete  removal  of 
any  trace  of  free  nitric  acid,  I  sensitised  with  it  plates  coated 
with  Mawson's  collodion  (iodised  twelve  hours  previously), . 
and  found  it  gave  clear  pictures  without  the  addition  of 
acid,  and  was  even  in  that  condition  considerably  less  rapid 
than  an  ordinary  slightly  acid  bath  of  the  same  strength, 
but  without  uranium,  against  which  it  was  tested. 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself  on  the  only  point  in  Mr. 
Werge*s  most  conclusive  experiments  about  which  any 
possible  uncertainty  could  exist,  I  feel  that  any  hope  we 
may  have  entertained  of  shortening  exposures  by  the  help 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  employed  in  this  manner  must  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  less  we  have  of  it  in  our  baths  the 
better. — Yours  truly,  B.  W.  AmTLarr. 

AUTOTIC  PE  AND  OHBOMOTYPB. 
Sir, — ^As  there  seems  to  be  some  little  confusion  of  ideas 
as  to  our  allowing  the  use  of  the  Autotype  Patents  to  the 
licensees  of  the  Lambertype  and  Chromotype  procfBses, 
permit  us  to  say  that  we  have  done  no  mora  for  the  said 
licmcees  than  we  have  always  done  for  the  profession  gene- 
rally, via.,  to  alloif  the  free  use  of  our  patents  (except  for 
the  production  of  works  of  art)  on  the  solo  condition  of  the 

Euronase  of  the  materials  of  ourselves.  We  recognise  in 
L.  Lambert's  processes  some  improvements,  very  many 
ingenious  ideas,  and  a  method  of  printing  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worked  out  to  oommeroial  and  practical  purposes ; 
we  are  anxious  to  aid  these  efforts  by  the  production  of  suit- 
able tissue,  by  the  supply  of  apparatus,  Ac,  and  we  shall 
always  strive,  as  we  have  hitherto  striven,  to  make  the 
printing  of  permanent  photographs  practicable. — ^Yours 
very  truly,  Spaacaa,  Sawtir,  Bird,  &  Ca 


THE  LAMBBBTYPE  PATENT. 
Sir,— >No  doubt  there  are  many  others  like  Mr.  8.  Fry, 
desirous  to  know  what  Mr.  Lambert  '*  claims  as  novel  in 
his  patent  for  enlarging."  If  they  apply  at  the  Great  Seal 
Patent  Office,  26,  Soutbaapton  Buildingi,  Holbom,  as  I 
did,  they  can  get  the  speciDoatioos  for  fonrpeoee  each,  by 
quoting  the  numbers,  which  are  1634  and  36i3.  These  will 
give  them  not  only  what  Mr.  Lambert  claims,  buta  desorip* 
tion  of  '*  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  manner  of 
peribrming  the  saoM,"  though  I  should  think,  after  Mr. 
Jabea  Hughes'  letter  in  your  last  issue,  this  is  perfectly  olear 
to  most  photographera  who  have  learned  the  pbdogiaphio 
alphabet— I  am,  air,  yonn  faithfnlly»  CstAaaM  Kmamr, 

[The  speot^  \f^  nnd  will  be  ottblished  in 

oar  next— ^ 
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SULPHUR  AND  NITRE  LIGHT. 

Sir, — Seeing  mention  made  in  the  Nbws  of  what  is  called 
Mr.  Spiller'B  diBCoyery  of  the  ''Nitre  Sulphur  Light/*  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  experiment  we  used  to  try  when  school 
boys,  which  was  to  put  some  powdered  nitre  in  the  bowl  of 
a  common  clay  tobacco  p.pe,  and  hold  it  in  the  fire  until 
the  nitre  had  melted  :  then  drop  into  the  bowl  a  small  piece 
of  stone  brimstone,  which  ins  an tly  gave  a  most  brilliant 
white  light,  too  dazzling  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  the  light 
continuing  until  the  piece  of  sulphur  was  consum-j*?.  Since 
I  hare  taken  up  with  photography  it  has  often  occurred  to 
me  whether  this  light  could  not  be  used  for  enUrging 
pnrposefl,  but  I  could  not  see  a  ready  means  of  getting  r^.d 
of  the  fumes  that  are  given  off  during  combustion  ;  but 
then  the  same  objection  might  apply  to  the  magnesium 
light. 

Anyone  may  become  convinced  of  the  intensa  power  of 
the  light  by  trying  the  above  simple  experiment,  but  the 
nitre  must  be  in  a  thoroughly  melted  state  before  the  piece 
of  sulphur  is  dropped  in.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
construct  an  apparatus  for  burning  the  light,  with  pipe  to 
convey  away  the  fumes,  as  with  the  magnesium  ?  Or  some 
method  might  be  used  for  condensing  the  fumes  as  they 
are  evolved.  We  should  then  have  an  artificial  light  at  our 
command,  very  little  (if  any)  inferior  to  the  magnesium  or 
lime  light,  and  at  a  tithe  the  expense. — Yours,  £c., 

Tbos.  B.  Latchmork. 

[Your  boyish  experiment  would  give  a  light  of  a  similai 
character  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Spiller,  who  did  not  devise 
a  new  light,  but  proposed  a  new  application.  The  smoke 
is  much  less  in  quantity  than  that  emitted  by  magnesium 
for  a  similar  quantity  of  light. — Ed.'] 

THB  REJLANDER  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

DiAB  Sir.— It  is  proposed  to  wind  np  affair^  connected 
with  this  fund  on  the  17th  inst,  and  I  ask  permission, 
therefore,  to  inform  your  readers,  who  have  not  yet  sub- 
scribed, but  intend  doing  so,  to  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  donations  to  me  at  once.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  have  been  received,  cr  promised,  and  the 
committee  confidently  hope  that  in  the  end  the  fund  will 
not  fall  short  of  the  la-t-named  sum,  there  being,  no  doubt, 
several  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Rej lander,  and  admirers  of 
his  genius,  who  are  anxious  to  send  a  contribution  before 
the  list  closes. 

May  I  ask  tho^e  who  have  ^iromised,  but  not  yet  paid 
their  donations,  kindly  to  forward  them  as  soon  as  possible  ? 
— ^Faithfully  yours. 

H.  Badkn  I'ritorard,  Treasurer  Rej  lander  Fund. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich^  Jidy  6th, 


J^xButtnofs^  at  Siaattm. 

Wbst  Ridinq  of  YosKsmax  Fhotooraphic  Sooibtt. 

Thb  first  trip  of  this  Society  was  such  a  success,  and  so  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  on  the  day's  pleasure  were  echoed  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  that  a  second  out-door  photographic 
ramble  was  agreed  upon:  and,  consequently,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  tour  np  the  Hebden  Valley  on  the  24th  i5t. 

The  Hebden  Yalloy  is  likely  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  photognpher's  guide  book,  should  one  ever  perchance  be 

fublished.  The  valley  is  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  England. 
t  has  its  range  of  mountains,  its  rugged  peaks,  its  miU  dams,  its 
weirs,  its  waterfalls,  its  nooks  and  comers  for  the  stereo,  camera, 
its  wooded  hills  and  "distant  effects  for  the  long  focus  lens— in 
fact,  Hebden  Valley  is  a  paradise  for  the  photographer.  There 
he  may  feast  to  his  heart's  content,  and  drink  in  everv  sort  of 
bliss  that  the  **  beer  and  albumen,"  or  a  **  Howard  tent,"  is  capable 
of  affording  him.  If  he  be  the  happy  possessor  of  a  tent  that 
<*  holds  eveiythmg,  and  just  weighs  100  lbs.,"  or  has  a  favourite 
com  or  two,  he  should  leave  them  at  home ;  for  the  '*  improve- 
ment committee  of  highways  "  have  not  yet  smoothed  the  path 
for  the  man  or  beast  of  burden  that  is  IflLely  to  go  in  quest  of  the 


grand  and  beautiful.  Hebden  Bridge  is  near  Todmorden,  on  the 
borders  of  I^ncashire,  but  in  the  county  of  York,  and  only  eight 
miles  from  Halifax. 

The  morning  was  fine  and  inviting  in  every  sense  but  the 
photographic.  The  wind  disturbed  the  composore  of  the  foliage 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  votaries  of  both  wet,  dry,  moist,  and 
all  other  processes,  regarded  the  *^  refreshment "  portion  of  the 
day's  out  as  tJie  most  likely  to  turn  out  successful.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  nnphotographic  aspect,  the  wet,  the  tannin,  the 
beer-and-albumen,  and  tlie  emulsion  processes  had  each  its 
representative  amongst  the  party.  The  afternoon  became  over- 
cast, and  a  sort  of  photographic  **  insolvency  "  pervaded  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  beautiful  valley. 

The  party  sat  down  to  tea  at  the  **  White  Horse,"  Hebden 
Bridge,  at  eight  o'clock;  and,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen 
iAtinuited  their  intention  of  doing  better  with  the  ham-and-egg 
plates  than  they  had  with  the  tannin,  a  '*  comfortable  "  hour  was 
spent  in  thoroughly  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  former  process. 
After  this  pleasant  repast  tne  company  returned  home. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photografhio  Association. 

The  monthly,  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  29th  ult,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
Mr.  W.  Atkiks,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  iTiinutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  gave  a  description  of  several  useful  photo- 
graphic apparatus  which  he  had  seen  during  a  recent  tour.  He 
also  strongly  advocated  the  retouching  of  landscape  negatives,  in- 
stancing some  large  negatives  which  had  been  seen  by  the 
Society,  but  which  were  now  so  improved  by  artistic  retouching 
that  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  new  prints  were  from  the  old 
negatives. 

Mr.  Phifps  mentioned  that  to  touch  up  small  negatives 
involved  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  also  artistic  skill. 

Other  members  thought  that  retouching  would  have  a  tendency 
to  careless  manipulation  instead  of  excellence  in  the  original  nega- 
tive, wUch  they  should  strive  for.  When  necessary,  natural 
clouds  could  be  got  by  double  printing. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  a  prmt,  by  Mr.  Pettitt,  of  the  **  Setting 
Sun,"  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  by  double  printing. 

A  communication  from  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  (who  was  unable 
to  be  present),  relating  some  of  his  experiences  in  making 
emulsion,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ttrer  exhibited  several  12  by  10  negatives  of  Buildwys 
and  Much  Wenlock  Abbeys,  taken  on  the  last  excursion.  He 
said  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  a  day  there. 

Mr.  Weber  showed  a  number  of  prints  of  horses  and  cattle 
taken  by  him  on  Kennett's  rapid  gelatine  plates.  Both  horses 
and  cattle  had  been  perfectly  still,  showing  the  capabilities  of 
these  plates  for  such  work.  He  (Mr.  Weber)  in  reply  to  several 
questions,  said  that  though  taken  in  dull  morning  light,  the  ex- 
posure hsd  been  almost  instantaneous,  the  lens  being  capped  and 
uncapped  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  attention  of  the  horses  was 
attracted  by  a  man  behind  a  bush  beating  a  can  with  a  stick. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th  instant,  when  a  demonstration  of  the  autotype  process  by 
Mr.  H.  Taylor  will  be  the  attractive  feature. 


a)sl&  txt  t]it  Sitnhia. 

Identifyinq  by  Photooraphy.— In  a  case  which  was  tried 
at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  the  jury  were  asked  to  decide  upon 
the  identity  of  a  prisoner  by  means  of  a  prison  photograph. 
Although  it  represented  him  without  the  moustache  which  he 
wore  in  the  dock,  the  foreman  caused  him  to  stand  in  such  a 
position  that  the  other  jurors  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
nim,  and  in  consequence  of  previous  convictions  he  was  sent  to 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years. 

Hebxaois'  Enlabqino  Stebbosoopb. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  Mons.  Lacan  informs  us  that  the 
stereoscope,  with  a  system  of  lenses  for  presenting  photographs 
life-size  invented  by  M.  Hermagis,  costs  200  franco. 

Copying  Oil  Paintikqs. — A  '*  Little  Photo  "  writes :  *'  I  see 
that  one  of  your  correspondents  is  inquiring  how  to  photo- 
graph an  oil  painting.  When  every  dodge  I  could  think  of 
fkiled  with  me,  I  succeeded  by  holding  a  bit  of  light 
blue  glass  close  to  the  lens  ;  it  changed  the  orange  tone  of  Uie 
varnish  to  black,  and  with  a  good  exposore  I  got  it.  If  you 
make  a  note  of  tfaia  it  might  be  nsofiit  to  your  ooneapondBnt/* 
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ExposiNa  B7  £(LECTRiciTY.— Sir  David  Salomons,  whosO 
method  of  Bignallmg  on  railways  we  recently  noticed,  and 
several  of  whose  inventions  in  scientific  apparatus,  &c.,  were 
exhibited  at  the  conversazione  (/f  the  Rojal  Society,  has  devised 
an  electrical  attachment  to  a  photographic  camera,  by  means 
of  which  the  photographer,  having  arranged  his  apparatus,  can 
retire  to  a  point  of  vantage,  and  when  a  suitablo  scene  is  pre- 
sented can  immediately  photograph  it.  There  are  many 
situatijns  in  which  the  appliance  will  be  found  useful,  as  thp 
charm  of  a  picture  is  often  lost  throagh  the '* sitting  for  it" 
being  too  apparent.  The  details  of  the  method  are  not  yet 
published. — English  Mechanic, 


lid  9ttmtxia's^t\iAi. 


Glacial. — The  extent  to  which  the  intensity  of  a  negative  is  modi- 
fied by  varnishing  varies  very  much  with  circumstances.  Some 
varnishes  penelnoe  the  film  more  readily  than  others;  bat  the 
ehief  dilFerenoe  is  in  the  charaoter  of  tne  negative^  In  some 
negatives  the  film  and  deposit  are  very  porous  and  spongy,  readily 
absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the  gum  resin  in  the  varnish,  and 
in  such  cases  the  opaque  deposit  becomes  semi-transparent, 
materially  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  negative.  In  other  oases, 
when  the  film  and  deposit  are  firm  and  unabsorbent,  the  varnish 
dries  as  a  glossy  coating  on  the  surface,  without  permeating  the 
substance  of  the  image,  and  in  such  cases  the  intensity  is  not 
appreciably  reduoed.  As  a  rule,  a  spirit  varnish  with  a  thick  body 
reduces  the  intensity  of  a  negative  most.  A  seoond  ooat  of  var^ 
niah  has  often  the  same  effect.  Printing  in  the  sail  will  often  give 
soft  prints  with  an  over  intense  negative.  The  intensity  may  also 
be  reduced  by  long  o  mtiaued  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  the 
varnished  ne^tive. 

A.  Z.— The  blmds  best  to  be  kept  closed,  and  those  best  opened, 
will  vary  with  circumstances,  espeoiidly  with  the  class  of  heads. 
For  instance,  with  a  soft  smooth-skinned  small-fbatured  person,  a 
comparatively  small  space  of  open  fl^lass,  near  to  the  sitter,  wiU 
give  the  boldest  and  most  vigorously  defined  ima^^ ;  whilst  with  an 
old  wrinkled  faee,  larger  ^pace  of  glass  more  m  advance  of  the 
sitter  will  give  the  best  results.  In  the  latter  ease  the  light  is 
required  to  penetrate  the  furrows  and  wrinkles,  so  as  to  soften 
them.  As  a  seAesal  rule,  with  a  good  light,  about  six  feet  of  side 
and  top  should  be  kept  covered  fit  thesitter*send  of  the  studio,  and 
then  aoout  10  or  12  feet  of  clear  glass  top  and  side  will  give  godd 
results. 

Landscape. — The  prints  i^  cabinet  photographs  generally  measure 
b\  by  4  inches,  some  photographers  preferring  to  make  them 
6  oy  4  inches.  We  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the 
covering  qualities  of  the  lens  in  question ;  but  as  it  only  professes 
to  cover  6  by  4,  it  may  possibly  fall  short  at  margin  in  cabinet 
pictures,  unless  well  stopped  down.  2.  The  sharpness  of  an 
enlargement  depends  much  upon  the  sharpness  of  the  small  nega- 
tive. If  a  quarter  plate  negative  be  perfectly  sharp  alt  over,  it 
will  ffeneriuly  yield  a  10  by  8  enlarged  negative,  quite  sharp 
enougn  for  pictorial  purposes.  3.  The  meaning  of  the  allusion  to 
stops  is  simply  that  the  smaller  the  stop  the  more  perfectly  the 
lens  will  define  to  the  edges. 

T.  S.  Hicks.— We  suppK>se  that  the  letter  had  been  sent  un- 
stamped by  mistake.  We  strongly  deprecate  the  intrusive  habit 
of  writing  priTate  communioationa  to  gentlemen  whose  work  bas 
been  noticea  in  our  columns,  or  who  may  have  contributed  to  our 
pages.  To  expect  a  photographer  to  send  copies  of  work  so 
nonced,  to  every  one  who  may  apply,  is  unfair  in  the  last  degree, 
and  we  should  feel  no  compunction  in  not  noticing  such  oemmunica- 
tions.    Thanks. 

L.  S.  C. — ^We  ave  mndh  iateresfesd  in  and  pleased  with  jreur  views 
of  scenery,  whioh  is  vary  familiar  to  us.  The  most  piotumsqae 
is  that  looking  down  the  river,  with  the  churoh  in  the  distance. 
The  chief  general  fault  is  the  bald  whiteness  of  water  and  sky, 
which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  character  of  the  light  in  whioh  they 
were  token.  This  might  be  remedie  1  b^  printing  in  some  delicate 
clouds  from  a  cloud  negative,  or  by  giving  a  slightly  fl:raduated 
tint  to  the  sky  by  sunning.  Possibly  printing  sli^tly  deeper 
might  be  an  improvement,  as  In  some  of  tnem  there  is  tndieation 
of  detail  in  the  water  wU  ich  deeper  priiitiB^  might  bring  out.  In 
thai  entitled  river  view,  with  a  lower  bed  m  tbs  longnNwd,  the 
camera  has  been  too  near  to  the  ferepoond,  and  foonased  on  the 
middle  distsnoe,  so  that  foreground  oUeots  are  least  perisotly 
defined— a  thmg  which  bhould,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  We  indicate 
these  possibilities  ef  improvement  without  finding  &uU  with  the 
pictures,  which  havp  many  good  qualities,  besides  being  inte- 
resting in  subject.  In  paclnng  photographs  on  a  roller  you  will 
find  it  a  good  plan  always  to  roll  the  albumen  side  outwards,  as 
the  piotnres  oan  be  moen  mors  easilr  made  to  lie  fiat  after  snoh 
padnglbiB  whm  nQsA  wtth  the«bMMa  sld«  i&wsHs, 


]). — We  presume  that  you  will  only  obtain  fachsine  of  a  manu- 
factuier  of  aniline  dyes.  The  paragraph  whioh  we  pnblishtd 
half  a  dosen  years  ago  was,  as  stated  at  the  tim%  from  a  Turetgn 
source,  and  could  not  be  readily  verified  now. 

B-BCTopTttiox. — The  rectoptrion,  or  any  attached  mirror,  would 
necessarily  require  to  be  removed  Arom  a  folding  camera  when 
&jlded.  DO  far  as  we  can  see,  no  focussing  doth  need  be  used,  if 
the  side  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  mirror  and  ground 
fi^lass  are  enclosed.  Mr.  C.  £.  Elliot,  of  Jewin  Street,  is  agent 
lor  the  rectoptrion.  See  his  advertisement  in  our  last  Yka&- 
BuoK. 

^veral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


MBTBOBOLOCHaAIt   REPORT   FOR   7UKE. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENKY  WATSON". 

(^$9rvation9  taken  at  BrayHones,  netr  Whitehaven^ 
36  feet  above  tea  level. 
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BKHABKS. 


Fair  and  sunnf .    Very  fine 
V^r  and  aoimy.    Very  fins. 
Fair  and  sunny.    Very  tine-. 
Rain  this  moming.    (iloomy. 
Rain   this   afternoon.     Distant 

thunder. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.    Windy. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Heavy    rain,    commenced    9.90 

a.m.,  continued  till  evening. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  bat  gloomy 
Rain  all  day.    windy. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain,  with  hail, 

a.m.  and  p.m.    Windy. 
Rain  showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Fair,   but    gloomy.     iHstant 

thunder. 
Rain  p.m. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  gJoomT. . 
Ruin  tUa  mormng. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Fair,  generally  sunny. 
Showers  p.m. 
Rain  this  moming. 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Rain  this  moming.    Oloomy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 


£ummarg. 


ICazimum  temperature  observed 
Xinimum  ditto 

Hean  ditto 

Hean  of  whole 


Homings.  Koons.  Kights. 
.-    04»  ...    T**      ...  02« 
...    51     ...    63        ...  50 
•..    50-5 ...    01*5    ...  55*4 


57*8« 


15 

14 

6 

9 


Knmber  of  fair  days    ...       ...       •• ... 

Number  of  days  oa  vhich  rain  fell -m 

Fair  days,  sunny ^ 

Fair  days,  gloomy 

KoTts.— We  have  had  during  the  past  month  somewhat  showery  weather, 
as  above,  and  if  the  oM  proveirt)— 

**  A  showery  June  puts  cvtrythlng  in  tune"— 

is  true,  we  may  be  quite  satisfied.  It  is,  however,  to  bo  doubted  whether 
the  reoeni  skowery  weather  has  not  put  some  of  us  out  of  tune,  the  grass 
having  been  sui  for  over  a  week  and  not  yet  got  under  oever.  l^e  rain> 
fall  amount  to  3- 98  inohes,  and  the  eva^eration  to  3*55  inches,  the  min 
being  only  038  of  an  inch  in  eicesa. 
Ckemieai  lAh6ratcry^  BravetotMit  Beckermetf  July  5. 


9H0T09BAPH9  BBaiRSBSD. 

Hr.  Q,  F.  OaxLiT,  BaoUaad,  Kent, 

Fhoto^ph  of  Kr.  IL  fiiokesen,  ex-lCajor  of  Dover. 
Hr.  TaxBLv,  Korwich, 

8eTeb  Photographs  of  the  Duke  of  Oonnauglit. 
Hr.  U.  KAmaisotf ,  NawoasUe-on-Tyne, 

Fhfftogmtfiio  Qiouy,  lit.  Fittnuats  104  Miai 
XT'  VoLioiu  yinaingham, 

"        htofOaplidaBoyton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

BOMAHCB  AND  BEALITir— PHOTOQRAPHEaS  AND  RoTALTY. 

Romance  and  Reality, — ^It  cannot  be  denied  that  photo- 
graphy has  done  away  with  a  good  deal  of  romance, 
especially  in  depicting  the  wonderful  scenes  of  nature. 
Books  of  travel,  with  pictures  of  mountain  peaks  rising  far 
up  into  the  heavens,  and  of  cascades  falling  through 
infinite  space,  will  be  less  plentiful  now  that  we  can  get 
photographic  illustrations  to  compare  with  them,  and 
travellers  who  want  us  to  believe  their  wonderful  stories 
will  in  future  have  to  produce  something  better  than  a 
sketch  in  printer^s  ink  in  support  of  their  interesting  gossip. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  occupations  we  know  of  is  to 
take  up  an  old  book,  containing  engravings  of  Switzerland 
or  other  land  of  wonders,  and  compare  the  exaggerated 
illustrations  with  pictures  of  the  same  scenes  secured  with 
the  camera.  The  comparison  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Lakes  and  mountains  are  made  to  lose  their  character 
entirely  by  the  way  in  which  the  foreground  is  dwarfed  or 
exaggerated,  or  obiects  are  added  or  left  out.  Clouds  are 
cunningly  put  in  far  below  the  summit  of  a  peak  to  add  to 
its  height,  and  human  beings  are  rendered  of  microscopic 
dimensions  besi^i^  a  waterfall,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  seen  at  its  best,  ^o  one  has  ever  seen  photographs  of 
such  stupendoiid  nattrral  scenes  as  we  here  see  them,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  these  wonderful  phenomena  had 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  on  the  advent  of 
photography.  Like  the  odd  caricatures  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  these  old  prints  are  quite  out  of  date  now,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  another  world  than  ours.  >iature,  as 
painted  in  the  beautiful  Swiss  pictures  of  England  and 
Braun,  is  surely  grand  and  sublime  enough  without  there 
being  any  need  for  exaggeration,  and  one  can  see  on  every 
hand  how  of  late  years  the  camera  has  kept  in  check  the 
too  imaginative  artist,  and  has  compelled  him  to  moderate 
his  ideas  when  engaged  in  depicting  waterfalls,  mountain 
passes,  and  such-Uke  scenes.  The  highly-tinted  views  to 
DC  met  with  even  now  at  every  place  of  resort,  and  which 
photography  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  field, 
are  another  source  of  deception  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  vanish  altogether.  These  gaily- coloured  prints  in  blue 
and  rose  have  enticed  many  a  traveller  to  forsake  his  chosen 
route,  in  orddr  to  visit  the  enchanting  spots  represented  at 
the  printsellers,  or  in  the  hall  of  the  grand  hotel  where 
ho  is  staying.  Take  the  case  of  the  big  inns  in  all  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  Europe.  As  the  tourist  ascends 
the  stairs  his  eyes  are  attracted  on  every  hand  by  smart 
paintings  of  spas,  and  watering-places,  and  lovely  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  will  be  welcome  I.  A  well- 
buUt  hostelry  on  the  banks  of  a  charming  blue  lake  with  a 
few  fantastic  boats  with  soft  cushions  and  gay  canopies 
form  the  subject  of  one  picture,  while  a  Swiss  chalet  of 
graceful  architecture,  with  a  crystal  glacier  of  magnificent 
proportions  sweeping  down  into  its  b&ck  garden,  is  shown 
lu  another.  All  these  hotel  pictures  about  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol  are  very  literal  in  the  matter  of  glaciers,  and,  as 
every  tourist  knows,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  ap- 
proach. Apparently  within  half-an-hour*s  walk,  they  are 
often  miles  and  miles  away,  and  as  hard  to  come  up  to  as  a 
will  o'  the  wisp.  As  photography  becomes  more  wide- 
spread, we  shall  have  camera  pictures  of  all  these  places  of 
resort,  and  shall  be  able  then  to  place  some  reliance  upon 
what  we  see.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  as  regards 
the  truth  of  photographic  pictures  which  may  be  taken 
exception  to.  Many  lenses,  those  of  wide  angle  especi- 
ally, have  a  great  tendency  to  warp  the  truth  and  to 
exaggerate  unduly  the  importance  of  the  foreground,  while 
they  depress  and  render  insigniticant  the  heights  in  the 


distance.  All  landscape  photographers  know  how  seriously 
some  instruments  pervert  the  truth  in  this  respect,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  well  to  examine  a  photograph  closely,  to 
discover  the  nature  of  tha  lens  with  which  it  has  been 
takeUf  before  placing  full  reliance  upon  the  scene  it 
represents. 

Photographers  and  Royalty, — When  our  snest,  the  Seyyid 
of  Zanzibar,  began  to  make  known  his  wishes  to  the  gentle- 
men about  him  who  act  as  guide  and  cicerone,  one  of  the 
first  desires  he  expressed  was  to  be  photo^aphed,  on  pur- 
pose, as  His  Highness  stated,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
E resent  his  portrait  to  the  many  photographers  who  had 
egged  the  favour  of  his  likeness.  Our  august  gue^t  did 
not  quite  understand  the  motive  of  the  many  applicants 
who  addressed  him,  who  did  not  care  so  much  for  a  single 
picture,  as  the  honour  of  welcoming  him  to  their  studio. 
He  could  hardly  have  known  what  a  prize  he  would  have 
been  had  he  permitted  only  one  photographer  to  take  his 
portrait.  When  he  visited  the  Bank  of  f^ngland  he  was 
shown,  among  other  things,  a  pile  of  gold  representing  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  said  that  he  remarked  to  one  of 
the  officios  that  the  sum  exactly  represented  his  own 
personal  belongings.  Although  there  is  probably  some 
mistake  here,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  surprised  had 
he  known  that  something  not  far  short  of  this  sum  has 
before  now  been  acquired  by  the  sale  of  photographs  of  a 
couple  of  royal  personages.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  say  that  his  worthy  picture  would  have  brought  in  any- 
thing like  as  much,  but  nevertheless  a  monopoly  to  produce 
them  would  probably  have  been  worth  several  hundred 
pounds.  The  firm  of  Gh6mar  frdres,  which  still  flourishes 
at  Brussels,  although  the  brothers  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  house  have  since  passed  away,  made  a  most  lucky  coup 
when  they  secured  for  themselves  the  almost  exclusive 
right  of  producing  pictures  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  at 
the  time  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
two  royal  fiances  were  at  the  palace  at  Brussels  on  a  visit 
to  the  royal  family  there,  and  the  Gh6mar  f r6res,  being  the 
court  photographers,  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
sitting  from  them.  Before  the  Prince  returned  to  England 
and  his  future  consort  had  gone  back  to  Denmark,  the 
Continent  and  this  country  were  flooded  with  the  pictures, 
and  the  negatives  had  to  be  multiplied  several  times  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  which  went  on  uninterruptedly  for 
many  months.  Again,  at  the  time  ot  the  approaching 
nuptials,  a  fresh  demand,  more  inexhaustible  than  before, 
set  in,  and  Alderman  Mayall,  of  Brighton,  was  the  fortu- 
nate photographer  who  came  in  for  the  slice  of  luck  this 
time.  Mr.  Mayall  was  commanded  to  attend  at  Windsor 
the  week  of  the  marriage  to  take  pictures  of  the  royal  bride 
in  her  wedding  gown,  and  also  of  the  bridesmaids  and  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  bridegroom.  Only  three  days' 
notice  was  given  by  Her  Majesty,  and  Mr.  Mayall  was 
aware  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  a  glazed  studio 
was  simply  indispensable.  There  was  nothing  to  suit  his 
requirements  at  Windsor,  he  well  knew,  so  the  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  was  to  take  a  glass  house  down  with 
him.  A  rough  sketch  was  hastily  made,  a  builder  consulted, 
and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  glass  house  stood  ready  in  his 
own  yard.  It  was  taken  to  pieces  and  carted  down  bodily 
to  Windsor,  where  Mr.  Mayall  was  enabled  to  pick  out  a 
suitable  spot  for  its  site.  We  aU  of  us  know  how  well 
the  photographer  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  but  there 
are  few,  probably,  who  are  aware  of  the  rich  harvest  the 
little  negatives  brought  their  producer ;  but  wo  may  say 
that  Mr.  Mayall  cherishes  his  little  studio  still,  and  at  the 
present  d^  has  it  fitted  up  as  a  conservatory  in  his  grounds 
at  Brighton.  When  we  add  to  the  receipts  realised  on  these 
two  grand  occasions  the  large  sums  which  a  score  of  other 
**  royal  ^^  photographers  have  made  out  of  the  portraits  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  we  doubt  whether  the  total  falls 
short  of  the  sum  we  mentioned ;  but  in  any  case  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have 
,been  among  the  best  friends  of  photographers* 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

B7  WILLIAM  HEiaHWAT. 

Chapter  X. 

Defects  in  the  I^eqative  (Failures  in  the  Manipu- 
lations; FROM  Glass  Cleaninq  to  Retouching  the 
Negative.) 

(a.)  Failare  is  sure  to  ensue  on  coUodionizIng  unclean  glass. 
If  tiie  plate  has  been  polished,  and  not  albumenized,  the 
dirty  surface  may  sometimes  be  detected,  when  by  breathing 
on  it  the  breath  adheres  unevenly  to  its  surface.  Generally 
it  does  not  show  itself  until  after  development. 

( 1.^  il  dippitig  off  of  the  film  under  the  jet  of  water  in 
washmg  the  negative  shows  that  you  have  flowed  the 
collodion  on  the  unalbumenized  surface,  or  that  the  ^lass 
is  greasy.  For  greasy  glass,  place  it  m  the  potash  dish  for 
a  few  hours,  wash  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  and  albumenize. 
To  guard  against  collodionizing  the  wrong  side  of  the  glass, 
stack  them  on  an  uniform  plan. 

(2.)  Glosay  precipitate  of  a  silver  tint  appearing  between 
the  surface  of  the  glass  and  the  collodion  film  is  another 
evidence  of  insufficient  cleaning,  especially  where  old  glass, 
which  has  before  been  used,  has  not  been  left  long  enough 
in  the  concentrated  potash  solution.  This  appearance  is 
especially  noticeable  from  the  back  of  the  negative.  Re- 
turn the  plato  to  the  potash,  or,  which  is  safer,  discard  it. 

(3.)  Spots  of^  moss-like  formation,  proceeding  especially 
from  the  lower  edge,  arise  from  the  dirty  state  of  the  plate- 
holder.  .  The  holder  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
coated  with  shellac  or  asphaltum,  or,  if  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, tallow  rubbed  round  may  suffice. 

4.  DirJy  edges,  and  spots  proceeding  therefrom,  are  caused 
by  resting  the  plate  on  a  dirty  substance ;  perhaps  the  rack 
in  which  they  drained  after  being  albumenized,  a  dirty  shelf, 
or  drainage  on  an  old  piece  of  blotting  paper  after  sen- 
sitizing, or  perhaps  in  handling  the  plate  with  dirty  fingers 
—which  V 

(5.)  Irregular  bright  spots  and  short  lines  are  caused  by 
dust  and  fibre  falling  on  the  plate  in  the  plate -holder. 


(&.)  Failures  in  collodionizing  the  plate  are  very  numerous, 
and  generally  the  effect  of  carelessness. 

(1.)  A  transparent,  insensitive  margin,  manifesting  itself 
after  the  plate  has  left  the  sensitizing  bath,  evidences  that 
the  coUomon  film  has  been  allowed  to  dry  too  much  before 
immersion  in  the  bath. 

(2.)  Rottenness  of  film  is  caused  by  the  collodion  not 
having  been  allowed  sufficient  time  to  *'  set  *'  before  being 
placed  in  the  bath. 

(3.)  Inequality  of  thickness  of  the  film  shows  that  the 
maoipulation  of  coating  is  faulty. 

(4.)  Spots  emanating  from  the  corner  by  which  the  plate 
was  held  is  the  punishment  for  not  having  clean  fingers. 

(5«)  Insensitive  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  of  round 
form  and  answering  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  spread  under 
the  plate  in  flowing  it  with  collodion,  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  an  improper  method  of  holding  the  plate,  the 
warmth  of  the  fingers  causing  a  more  rapid  evaporation  of 
these  points,  and  inscnsitiveness  of  the  lilm  is  the  result. 

(If  the  plate  is  so  large  and  heavy  as  to  necessitate  this 
mode  of  handling,  a  stout  piece  of  cardboard  placed  between 
the  plate  and  the  fingers  will  overcome  the  difficulty.^ 

(6.)  Diagonal  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  corner  wncnce 
the  collodion  has  been  flowed  back  into  the  bottle  prove 
that  the  plate  has  not  been  properly  rocked  to  secure  even- 
ness of  film. 

(7.)  Air  bubbles  appear  as  little  holes  with  thick  and  thin 
tails,  or  as  lumps  with  the  same  marking  of  the  course  they 
have  taken  over  the  film.  They  are  caused  very  often  by 
holding  the  collodion  bottle,  in  pouring,  too  high  above  the 
plate,  or  from  agitation  of  the  colluJi  ju  bi  fore  pouring. 

(8.)  Irregular  black  spots  are  caused  by  dirt  from  the 
neck  of  the  collodion  bottle. 


(9.)  Comets  sometimes  make  their  appearance  when  the 
collodion  is  freshly  iodized,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to 

settle. 

(10.)  Whiu  and  black  lines  also  are  sometimes  an  evidence 
that  the  collodion  is  not  sufficiently  settled,  especially  in  a 
potassi  um  collodion.  Remedy :  filter,  or  allow  the  collodion 
to  settle  perfectly. 

(11.)  Shingle  marks  are  apt  to  appear  in  very  cold  weather, 
or  when  there  is  water  in  the  collodion. 

(12.)  Slipping  of  the  filnu^Old  or  bad  sample  of  gun-cotton 
used  in  making  up  the  collodion.  (Note. — Be  sure,  before 
rejecting  the  collodion,  that  the  fault  is  not  of  your  glass 
or  bath.) 

(13.)  VeiU  are  caused  by  an  alkaline  collodion,  and 
may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine. 

(14.)  A  honeycombed  structure  of  the  film  denotes  that  the 
collodion  is  too  tough. 

(15.)  Insensitiveness  of  the  film  is  consequent  on  using 
coUodion  of  too  great  age.  Put  it  aside  to  mix  with  that 
of  new  preparation. 

Numerous  defects  are  caused  by  using  the  pouring  bottle 
for  the  reception  of  draiuings  from  the  plates. 

(c.)  Failures  in  sensitizing  the  plate. 
(1.)   Horizontal  lines,  known  as  hesitation  marks,  show 
that  the  dip  of  the  plate  has  been  arrested. 

(2.)  Perpendicular  lines  are  sometimes  caused  by  too  rapid 
dipping  of  the  plate. 

(3.)  Splashes  are  consequent  on  too  sudden  immersion  of 
the  plate,  causing  the  solution  to  splash  upwards  over  the 
film. 

(4.)  Black  streaks,  springing  from  the  portion  of  the  plate 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  dipper,  arise  from  dirt 
on  the  dipper. 

(5.)  Spear,  cross,  or  sword-Uke  markings  are  caused  when 
the  bath  contains  acetate  or  sulphate  of  silver. 

(6.)  Pinholes  are  caused  by  an  over-iodized  bath. 
Dilute,  filter,  and  strengthen. 

(7.)  Fogging  or  a  veiling  of  the  plate  betokens  an  alkaline 
bath,  or  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Make  sUghtly 
acid  by  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

(8.)  Lack  of  sensitiveness  is  met  with  in  sensitizing  in  an 
over  acid  bath,  or  one  containing  organic  matter. 
Remedy :  neutralize,  boil,  and  filter,  and  add  just  sufficient 
acid  to  prevent  fogging. 

(9.)  Grey  spots  are  caused  by  the  scum  that  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  bath,  which  may  be  removed  by  skimming 
with  blotting-paper,  but  more  effectually  by  treatment  as 
a  disorganize  oath,  if  very  bad. 

(^10.)  2he  film  being  partly  eaten  away  indicates  that  the 
bath  contains  little  or  no  iodide. 

(11.)  Streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  sometimes  arise 
from  the  plate  being  withdrawn  from  the  bath  before  it 
was  sufficiently  sensitized. 

(12.)  Spots  resembling  pinholes  arise  from  dust  in  the  bath 
agitated  by  the  dipping  of  the  plates  and  settling  on  the 
films. 

(13.)  Iransparent  and  pale  films  of  indifferent  sensitive- 
ness are  the  effect  of  the  bath  solution  being  at  too  high 
or  too  low  a  temperature.  Remedy :  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dark  room. 

(14.)  Weak  pictures  are  not  infrequently  due  to  a  worn- 
out  bath. 

(lo  be  continued,) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXX. 

Drtlmq.  Fun  I  no,   and  Cottinq  tub  PAPia. 

Drying. — The  piper,  aftdr  it  id  fljatoa  or  swabbtfd.  a^  the 
case  may  be,  w  hung  up  in  a  small  room,  by  two  of 
the  Qoraers,  to  dr^'.    Thid  rogm  is  generally  hei|ted  by  a 
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small  gas  stoye,  a  smidl  jet  of  gas  doing  the  work  in  a  yery 
short  time.  To  preyent  the  paper  from  curling  up  while 
drying,  a  stick  haying  a  spring  clip  nailed  at  each  end  is 
fastened  to  the  two  lower  comers  of  the  paper.  To  sayo  the 
few  drops  of  silyer  Relation  which  fall  from  the  paper,  lay 
some  sheets  of  bibnlons  paper  on  the  floor  directly  nnder 
eaclf  sheet. 

Fuming. — ^When  thoroughly  dried,  the  paper  is  ready  to 
be  famed.  The  time  of  faming  is  generally  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  In  fuming  plain  paper,  fume  it  long 
enough  to  piint  blue,  and  neither  red  nor  brown,  as  it  will 
print  stronger  by  so  doiug:  In  fuming  plain  paper  a  much 
less  time  is  required  to  reach  this  blue  state  than  is  the  case 
with  albumen  paper. 

Cutting, — It  is  very  seldom  that  any  pieces  smaller  than  a 
4-4  is  cut,  as  the  ordinary  4-4  copy  is  generally  the 
smallest  ink-print  that  is  made.    An  ordinary  iyory  paper, 


Tiff,  1. 


Fiff,  2. 


cutter  can  bo  used  for  this  purpose.  In  catting  the  paper, 
take  the  sheet  and  lay  the  length  before  you  in  the 
drawer,  the  width  thus  running  from' left  to  right. 

Now  bend  the  paper  over  to  A  (fig  1),  and  crease  it  at 
B,  and  then  cut  the  paper  at  this  crease  with  the  ivory 
knife.  Divide  the  remaining  two-thirds  equally,  and  then 
the  length  of  each  of  (he  three  narrow  strips  is  divided  into 
two  equal  pieces,  and  thus  you  will  have  six  4  4's  of  au 
equal  size,  which  will  be  plenty  large  enough  for  the 
desired  purpose.  When  I  wish  to  obtain  the  next  size, 
10  by  1^,  I  take  a  quarter  of  a  whole  ^cct  of  tho  plain 
paper.  To  obtain  the  next  siso.  11  by  14,  I  lay  the  length 
of  the  r.heet  before  me,  as  I  d'l  in  obtaining  4  •4's,  and  bend 
over  the  sheet  until  the  edge  of  the  paper  which  was 
nearest  to  me  comes  within  about  three -quarters  of  an  inch 
of  its  opposite  side  (ftg.  2). 

The  largest  of  these  two  pieces  I  use  for  the  II  by  14, 
as  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  by  so  doing  to  guard 
against  tho  paper  being  a  little  too  narro->v  when  tho  mat  is 
placed  over  it.  When  I  desire  14  by  17  pieces  I  bend  over 
as  in  4-4*s,  and  take  the  two- thirds  of  the  sheet.  For 
anything  larger  I  use  the  whole  sheet. 

Always,  when  about  to  cut  your  paper,  be  sure  that  your 
hands,  as  well  as  shears  and  ivory  paper-cutter,  are 
thoroughly  free  from  grease  or  anything  that  will  discolour 
the  paper. 

Keep  the  paper  in  a  dark*  and  cool  place  before  and  after 
catting,  and  while  cutting  it  do  not  let  any  white  light  fall 
upon  it. 

Tbb^tkbnt  of  the  NsojiTiyis  bbforb  Printinq. 

It  is  my  object  here  to  give  tho  cases  in  wkich  a  day's 
batch  of  negatives  should  be  "  doctored  **  before  they  are 
ready  to  have  orders  printed  from  them.  I  have  treated  of 
similar  things  to  negatives  that  are  to  have  albumen  prints 
printed  from  them,  but  those  negatives  are  as  far  superior  t(» 
those  of  the  copies,  as  the  palace  of  the  rich  man  is  to  that 
of  the  miserable  hut  of  the  pan  per.  I  have  treated  of  negatiyes 
taken  from  life,  the  most  of  which  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
majority  of  copies  that  are  to  be  printed,  consequently  more 
pains  axe  to  be  taken  with  the  copies  than  with  the  life 
negatives  if  the  printers  desire  to  have  the  result  as  tine  as 
possible. 

It  is  often  thought  by  the  printers,  even  those  who  have 
printed  for  years,  that  in  plain  paper  printing  there  is  no 
^rouble  whatever,  as  they  have  got  to  be  worked  up  by  the 


finisher,  and  as  they  are  copies  the  result  will  be  as  good  as 
the  customefB  have  a  right  to  expect.  That  person  is  on 
the  wrong  track. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  things  to  be  done  in  printing 
copies  which  are  often  very  troublesome.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  galleries  the  photographer  is  not  paid  as  he  should 
be  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  copies,  when  the  time 
alone  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  printer  and  ink- 
worker  will  come  to  about  what  he  asks  for  his  work,  and 
then  where  is  the  profit  to  come  from  for  his  and  his 
assistant's  time?  Now  the  better  the  prints  the  printer 
obtains  from  his  negatives,  the  better  will  the  result  be  when 
worked  up,  because  then  the  finisher's  work  can  be  better 
done. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  printers  have  each  a  plain-paper 
print  to  print  from  the  same  negative,  each  one  not  being 
permitted  to  see  the  print  of  the  other  until  they  are  ready 
to  be  toned.  One  of  these  printers  takes  up  the  negative, 
looks  through  it,  touches  out  the  pinholes  if  there  are  any, 
and  prints  it ;  under  the  negative  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed, 
without  any  special  notice  having  been  given  to  it,  to  see  as 
to  whether  it  is  excellent  or  not ;  his  print  is  printed  and 
placed  away  until  toning-time.  This  printer  passes  the 
negative  to  the  other  printer,  who  also  looks  through  it,  and 
touches  out  the  pinholes  which  the  former  printer  of  the 
negative  removed  when  he  was  through  with  it.  But  this 
printer  does  not  stop  here ;  he  observei  the  heavy  shadows 
which  will  print  black  without  any  detail  whatever  (making 
it  an  impossible  task  for  the  finisher  to  finish  them  up  as 
they  should  be),  and  proceeds  to  remove  them  in  a  measure  ; 
t.  e.,  he  lightens  them,  so  that  they  will  not  be  so  dark  as  they 
would  bo  if  this  was  not  done,  and  consequently  better 
results  are  obtainable  by  the  artist.  He  notices  then  that 
the  face,  hands,  ana  arms  are  flat,  and  the  last  mentioned 
limbs  are  also  very  daik.  He  cures  this  flatness  in  a 
measure,  and  makes  the  hands  and  arms  white.  Besides 
the  above,  ho  notices  that  other  parts  of  the  negatives  can 
be  improved,  and  he  proceeds  to  do  it. 

Examiue  the  two  prints  :  what  a  difiPerence  there  ivill  be 
between  the  two!  But  let  us  not  stop  here,  but  have  them 
toned,  &c.,  and  fioidhed  up  by  the  same  artist,  having 
previously  marked  the  names  of  the  printers  on  the  back  of 
the  mounts  of  their  respective  prints.  Now  compare  the 
two.  In  one  print  the  shadows,  especially  those  under  the 
eyebrows  and  chin,  are  very  black,  without  the  least  signs 
of  detail,  looking  very  much  like  a  smutch  of  lampblack, 
and  the  face,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  finisher,  is  flat, 
while  the  hands  aud  arms  are  hideously  black.  The  other 
print  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  tho  shadows  are  as  they  should 
be,  the  face  is  bold  (in  comparison),  the  hands  and  arms 
look  like  the  hands  aud  arms  of  a  white  person  rather  than 
those  of  a  darkey,  as  tho  other  print  would  lead  us  to  td^ke 
the  picture  to  be ;  and,  in  fact,  this  whole  print  is  very  mu  -h 
better  than  the  other.  The  better  the  print  is,  the  better 
result  can  be  obtained  by  the  finishing  artist. 

Having  given  the  beginner  an  idea  as  to  the  importance 
of  printing  from  copy  negatives,  I  will  pass  on,  and  tell 
what  is  to  be  "'  doctored,"  and  how  it  should  be  done. 

Shadows. — We  will  first  consider  the  heavy  shadows  in 
these  negatives. 

It  is  known  by  all  photographers  that  such  shadows,  if 
there  are  any,  are  geucrally  very  heavy,  and  they  should 
always  be  removed  in  a  great  measure.  (I  will  here 
mention  that  the  beginner  should  always  be  on  his  guard 
in  '*  doctoring  *'  the  negatives,  so  that  he  will  not  overdo 
it).  These  shadows  are  found  more  or  less  under  the  eye- 
brows, and  often  in  the  forehead,  which  latter  place  will 
look  like  a  deep  depression  there.  They  are  also  found 
sometimes  under  the  eyes,  in  the  cheeks,  and  a  whole  side  of 
the  face  often  being  very  black.  They  are  also  found  very 
slightly  under  the  nose,  and  under  the  chin — the  latter 
place  being  the  place  where  the  heaviest  shadows  are 
generally  found.  Such  shadows  are  also  found  in  the 
receding  ear  (the  whole  ear  sometimes  being  yery  black), 
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also  on  the  hands  and  arms.  Thej  maj  be  remoTed  by  tho 
use  of  the  '*  everlasting  blue-paint  dodge,"  which  has  been 
BO  very  often  spoken  of. 

Heavy  Lines, — There  are  often  heavy  ^w^  in  the  forehead, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  eyes.  There  are  also  some  feir  between  the  eyes, 
running  far  into  the  forehead,  and  crossing  the  others. 

There  are  also  some  found  running  from  both  sides  of  the 
no6e  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  case  of  elderly 


which  appears  in  the   Smntific  Amencariy  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers. — ^Ed.] 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  inviting  and  fruitful  field  for 
acientific  discovery  and  invention  than  in  the  line  of  photo- 
graphy, and  but  Uttle  attention  to  the  subjeei;  is  required 
to  convince  one  that  this  field  is  fast  yielding  up  its  trea* 
sures  to  patient  and  successful  investigation.  ThtMigh 
the  sun  is  as  swift  and  reliable  as  time  itself,  it  is  too  slow 
and  too  uncertain  to  command  the  full  confidence  of  thd 
persons  from  that  place  (the  mouth)  to  the  lower  paits  of    artists  who  wish  to  form  permanent  impressions  of  the 


the  chin.  There  are  lines  oftentimes  in  the  neck,  especially 
80  when  the  neck  is  bony,  caused  by  the  head  being  turned 
away  from  the  body  in  a  forced  and  stiff  position. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  such  is  to  take  the  negative  f  o  the 
retoucher  and  get  him  to  remove  (or  do  it  yourself)  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Be  careful  nou  to  overdo  this,  but 
leave  something — in  fact,  considerable — for  the  finisher  to 
work  at. 

The  face,  and  sometimes  the  hands  and  arms,  have  lines 
in  them  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  as  in  the  latter 
case,  dark  lines  caased  by  large  veins,  and  consequently 
other  places,  besides  what  I  have  named  above,  should  be 
sought  after,  and  attended  to. 

Flatness. — This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  very  often 
the  finisher  had  rather  have  the  printer  let  it  alone  than  for 
him  to  attempt  to  prevent  flatness,  and  make  a  botch  of  it. 
This  flatness  is  often  found  ia  the  whole  face,  and  in  the 
hands  and  arms.  When  you  desire  to  prevent  this  flatness, 
take  it  to  the  retouching-frame  and  work  up  those  places 
which  you  desire  to  be  lighter,  and  place  a  high-light  on 
the  nose  to  make  it  stand  out  from  the  face. 

Often  a  thin  stripe  of  blue  paint  along  the  upper  part  of 
and  along  the  length  of  the  arms  is  excellent.  Print  such 
negatives  under  tissue-paper. 

I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  width  of  the  mouth  is 
desired  to  be  less ;  then  touch  out  with  opaque  (or,  better 
still,  with  a  nearly  opaque  colour,  a  heavy  application  of 
vermilion  red  answering  well),  an  equal  space  on  each  side, 
unless  one  side  above  may  be  curved,  being  a  one-sided 
smirk,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  only  apply  the  colour  on  that 
side.  This  colour  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  back, 
and  sometimes  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  as  maybe  found 
best 

If  the  lips  are  too  thick,  take  off  a  portion  of  them  (t. «.,  if 
the  parties  leaving  the  copies  request  the  photographer  to  do 
it ;  in  fact,  any  of  the  tnings  that  I  have  above,  or  shall 
below  name,  that  depart  from  the  original  in  respect  to  like- 
ness should  never  bo  done  unless  orders  have  been  given  to 
that  effect).  If  this  is  taken  off  well,  then  the  finisher  will 
have  an  easy  task  of  making  the  lips  thinner  by  making  the 
-  curves  nearer  together.  The  light  places  left  can  be  worked 
op  to  obtain  the  same  tone  as  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
flesh. 

Sometimes  there  are  cases  when  a  hat  or  bonnet  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  when  that  is  so,  you  will  find  heavy  shadows 
in  the  forehead ;  look  out  for  them.  When  there  is  a  hat  to 
be  taken  off,  then  print  a  proof  of  the  negative  as  it  is ;  cut 
in  exactly  close  to  the  figure,  and  when  you  have  got  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  and  where  the  hat  commences,  cut  right 
close,  but  under  the  hat.  Use  the  cut-out  (the  outside  one) 
for  placing  on  the  back  of  the  negative  (so  that  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  will  prevent  it  from  printing  a  sharp  line  on 
the  print  when  it  is  placed  under  a  diffused  light),  being 
careful  that  you  get  it  on  as  it  should  be,  which,  if  you  do 


varied  objects  that  now  come  within  the  scope  of  the  pho- 
tographic art.  Instead  of  the  slow  method  of  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  shine,  and  then  for  it  to  transfer  from  a  nega- 
tive, one  by  one,  the  pictures  which  will  continually  fade 
by  the  action  of  light,  this  work  can  now  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  printing  press,  and  with  durable  carbon  printer's 
ink.  Yet  the  results  thus  speedUy  reached  are  not  like 
the  cheap  woodcuts  that  issue  in  almost  fabulous  numbers 
from  the  press,  but  have  more  the  character  of  the  finely- 
cut  lithographic  pictures. 

In  1839  Mungo  Ponton,  the  chemist  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, announced  the  fact  that  sized  paper,  treated  with  a 
bichromate,  was  subject  to  an  alteration,  by  the  action  of 
light,  which  rendered  insoluble  the  sizing  which  the  paper 
contained.    In  this  fact  lies  the  germ  of  all  the  processes 
of  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  speak.    The  following  are 
some  of  the  many  which  are  modifications  of  this  prin- 
ciple :  carbon  printing,  in  which  each  picture  is  itself  a 
sheet  of  gelatine  of  required  thickness,  permeated  with  the 
colouring  matter,  and  each  impression  is  made  by  the  direot 
agency  of  light ;  photo-lithography,  in  which  the  transfer 
is  made  on  stone  by  means  of  gelatine;   photo-zinco- 
graphy, which  differs  from  the  last  by  using  jsinc  instead  of 
stone ;  photo-galvanography,  in  which  a  sheet  of  gelatine 
— with  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  light  swollen  by  water — 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  electrotyping ;  Woodbury- 
type,  in  which  a  sheet  of  gelatine — ^with  the  parts  unacted 
on  by  light  washed  away — ^is  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining, 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  a  metal  mould.    This  mould  is  filled 
for  every  impression  with  gelatine  containing  colouring 
matter,  and  the  print  is  really  an  embossing,  so  to  speak, 
of  coloured  gelatine  on  the  paper.    From  the  impression 
on  the  metal — which  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony^- 
these  types  are  printed  on  the  prepared  paper  by  a  small 
hand  press  resembling  the  printing  press. 

In  1855  M.  Poitevin,  a  French  engineer,  discovered 
that  bichromatized  gelatine,  acted  on  by  light,  had  the  pro- 
perties of  a  lithographic  stone,  and  might  be  used  as  such. 
Since  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has  acted  are  im- 
pervious to  water,  upon  moistening  the  plate  some  of  it 
will  be  dry,  some  wet ;  and  wEere  light  partially  acted  it 
will  be  part  dry  and  part  wet.    Now,  as  oil  and  water  repel 
each  other,  by  putting  grease  upon  this  plate  it  will  adhere 
entirely  to  the  dry  parts — ^those  which  were  exposed  to 
light— partially  to  those  under  partial  light,  and  not  at  all 
where  it  took  up  moisture.    And  now,  by  rolling  over  this 
plate  a  cylinder  of  lithographer^s  ink,  the  plate  is  ready  to 
make  a  lithographic  print.    This  idea,  with  modifications 
in  its  mode  of  application,  has  its  representatives  in  various 
processes  now  employed.    Among  these  we  will  briefly 
notice  only  two. 

Mr.  Joseph  Albert,  court  photographer  of  Munich,  has 
shown  great  ingenuity  in  perfecting  what  is  now  called  the 
Alberttype  process.    He  commenced  in  1868 ;  and  after 


well,  the  resulting  print  will  be  minus  the  hat,  also  the    numerous  experiments  for  fixing  to  the  plate  on  which  it 


upper  part  of  the  head ;  but  the  finisher  will  supply  thei 
deficiency  with  his  brush.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  yotk 
were  to  feather  it  off  gradually. 
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ia  spread  the  film  of  gelatine  from  which  the  pictures  are 
printed,  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  him  to  use  the 
sensitiTe  qualities  of  the  chromic  gelatine  itself  for  a 
cement.  Ue  consequently  used  a  plate  of  glass,  spread 
upon  it  a  coating  of  gelatine,  then — while  the  front  surface 
was  protected  by  an  underlayei^-exposed  the  back  tir 
glass  surface  to  light,  which  rendered  it  insoluble,  and 


[The  following  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  q^u-    „  ^    .  .  . 

cipal  photo-mechanical  processes  in  use,  and  especially  the    hence  adhesive  to  the  plate  in  presenoe  of  water.     He 
details  of  their  present  applications  in  the  United  States,  I  hardened  the  sensttiTS  surface  by  ohroms  alnsi,  -^^—^^ 


JuxT  le,  1876.J 
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water,  and  othef  bOagaUtlng  solutions ;  Ahd  to  inalte  It  as 
toagh  ahd  hard  Ak  possible,  lie  spread  6eteral  filmd  one 
upon  another,  hardening  each  in  its  turn,  till  he  had  made 
a  sensitive  plate  so  hard  and  dnrable  that  thousands  of 
impressions  could  b^  printed  from  one  plate.  For  printing 
the  impression  trailsferred  nndfer  a  hfegative,  hb  lisfeS  a 
lithographic  press,  and  the  ink  commonly  made  to  ac- 
company it.  After  this,  no  washing,  touing,  &0.,  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  picture  is  complete  when  it  leaves  the  press. 
Any  kind  of  paper,  and  any  coloured  ink,  may  be  used ; 
titles,  descriptions,  dates,  &c.,  can  be  printed  at  the  sjtme 
impression ;  ahd  one  negative  can  be  stereotyped  ad  in- 
finitum. The  Photo- Plate  Printing  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Alberttype  Printing  Company,  of  Boston, 
are  sole  proprietors  of  this  patent 

In  the  heliotype  process,  some  perfectly  flat  snrface  is 
first  coated  over  with  wax ;  upon  this  is  then  poured  a 
hot  solution  of  gelatine,  after  which  bichromate  of  potassa 
is  added,  then  burnt  alum  or  tannin,  to  make  the  surface 
fine  and  durable.  After  it  has  hardened,  the  sheet  is 
stripped  off  and  set  up  in  an  achromatic  chamber  to 
dry.  Then  the  wax  is  removed,  and  the  sheets  are 
ready  for  the  reception  of  light  under  the  ordinary  pho- 
tographic negative  in  the  ordinary  photograph  printing 
frame.  The  sheet  of  gelatine  is  then  forced  by  pressure 
under  water  upon  a  flat  plate  of  metal ;  and  when  the 
water  has  been  pressed  out,  it  is  readj  for  printing  in  any 
ordinary  printing  press.  Several  thicknesses  of  ink  are 
used,  and  for  the  deepest  shades  a  little  oil  is  added, 
which  will  adhere  only  to  the  deeper  shadows.  The  plate 
must  be  kept  moist  in  printing,  and  if  moistened  with 
coloured  waf-^r  or  Indian  ink,  a  picture  resembling  a 
Rembrandt  or  Indian  ink  picture  can  be  obfained. 

These  two  processes,  with  that  of  the  Woodbury  type 
briefly  mentioned  above,  have  lately  been  used  with  great 
profit  and  satisfaction  by  Mr.  Alex.  Agassis  and  others, 
for  representing  natural  history  specimens  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogues  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Zoological  Results  of  the  Hassler  Expedition,  &c.  The 
negatives  of  these  plates  weto  all  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Lowell 
as  they  are  ordinarily  made  for  sUver  prints.  By  each  of 
these  processes  very  satisfactory  results  were  secured,  as 
well  in  regard  to  expense  and  correctness  of  plates  as  in 
their  general  execution ;  and  the  prospect  is  cheeringly 
encouraging  that,  ere  lo^g,  natural  science  will  find  in 
photography  one  of  her  mdst  profi^table  allies.  The 
expense  of  plates  reprelienting  results  of  the  naturalist's 
investigations  has  Ibng  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  for  a  correct  figure  is  often 
more  expressive  and  instructive  than  pages  of  verbal 
descriptlDU.  By  these  methods  the  cost  of  a. quarto  plate, 
including  paper,  mounting,  lettering,  &c.,  and  exclusive  of 
the  negative,  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  copy ;  and 
this  is  hardly  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  lithographic  press 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artist's  drawings  on  stone. 
The  Woodbury  type  is  a  little  more  expensive  and  cumber- 
some than  the  other  two,  because,  on  account  of  the 
method  of  preparing  the  plate  from  which  the  impression 
is  taken,  it  must  be  mounted  for  protection.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  will  not  precludd  its  use,  for  its  pictures 
have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  good  uiver  prints,  with 
all  their  brilliancy  and  sharpness. 

Another  very  important  advantage  Ihose  methods  have 
over  lithography  is  in  their  greater  accuracv.  By  theni 
the  original  sketches  of  investigators  can  doubtless  be 
reproduced,  and  **  subsequent  observers  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  what  has  actually  been  seen,  and  not  of  what 
has  actually  been  added  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist  wh6 
copies  original  drawings  on  stone."  Mr.  Agassiz  finds 
it  less  trouble  and  expense  to  employ  the  carbon  processes, 
even  when  it  necessitates  occasional  visitie)  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  thitn  to  saperintend,  in  the  MaAenifi 
itself,  the  tttoognuililo  pbrtes.  AMdn^  Mr.  Agttsia  aaya : 
«<Oii  Mettnat  m  ttie  ttafStA  to  complete  a  large 


number  of  plates,  either  as  engrsvingB  or  lithographs,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  issue  so  great  a  number 
of  plates  "v^ithin  the  period  required  for  permanent  photo- 
graphs." From  a  lithograph ib  plate  only  about  five 
hundred  good  impressions  can  be  taken,  but  here  they 
can  be  made  by  thousands.  It  will  also  be  of  great 
advantage  in  copying  plates  from  monographs  or  valuable 
pictures  of  any  xind  which  are  out  of  print  or  otherwise 
inaccessible. 


OUTLINES  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

A  CONTBIBUTOR  to  our  Chicago  contemporary  and  name- 
sake gives  some  advice  very  similar  to  that  on  the  sanie 
subject  given  some  years  ago  in  our  Year-Book  by  the 
late  O.  O.  Rejlander.    He  says : — 

''  If  young  photographers,  in  arranging  positions,  would 
form  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  outlines  of  their  subjects, 
just  as  if  they  were  a  crayon  sketch  on  a  blank  ground— 
just  a  mere  outline  sketch,  independent  of  all  interior 
contents  and  detail — it  would  give  them  much  more 
readiness  and  certain tv  in  making  well  poised  and  well 
balanced  positions.  The  outline  of  the  head  as  it  is  cut 
against  the  ground ;  the  outline  of  the  cheek  as  turned 
aWay;  the  outline  of  the  shoulder,  the  waist,  the  bust, 
the  arms ;  the  sweep  of  the  dress,  as  the  outlines  fall 
away  on  either  side,  for  a  lady  or  child.  For  gentlemen, 
the  outline  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  when  showui 
as  well  as  the  contour  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  poise 
and  balance  of  the  figure,  as  if  made  up  of  the  outside,  as 
boundary  lines ;  just  those  lines  which  separate  the  figure 
from  the  ground  against  which  it  is  shown.  Take  no 
account  of  those  lines  which  separate  the  parts  witliin 
this  boundaty  from  each  other  until  all  these  exterior 
boundary  lines  have  been  brought  into  order  and  symmetry. 
Taking  special  care  about  the  head  to  avoid  all  angles  in 
the  dressing  or  ^Moing  up ''  of  the  hair ;  preserving  and 
arranging  the  curves  that  show  the  oval  form  of  the  head, 
and  reducing  to  order  all  lines  and  angles  that  destroy 
or  conceal  that  natural  contour.  Taking  care  that  all 
these  outlines  of  the  figure  and  its  accessories  form,  as 
it  were,  a  framework,  like  the  frame  of  a  building,  strong 
and  well  seated  in  its  base ;  well  sustained  and  strengthened 
in  every  part ;  appearing  to  rest  in  firm,  secure  repose, 
within  and  of  itself.  Then  the  picture,  like  the  building, 
is  ready  to  be  covered,  filled  up,  overlaid  with  omaihea- 
tation,  and  in  detail  completed.  But  unless  the  outline 
of  the  picture  is  arranged  and  poised  as  securely  as  the 
framework  of  the  house,  no  amount  of  lustrous  finish  or 
delicate  detail,  no  shimmer  of  rich  silk  caught,  or  film^ 
lace  detailed,  crisp  and  voluminous  folds  rendered,  can 
make  it  satisiactory  work.  It  will  be  top-heavy,  or  lop- 
sided, like  the  ^  leaning  tower,'  or  angular,  un^aceful,  and 
nnpleasing,  in  spite  of  all  beautiful  chemical  effects. 
Therefore  look  well  to  the  outlines.'* 


Clxaninq  Vaknishbd  Plates. — The  Seientijie  American 
gives  the  folio  wing  as  a  good  method  of  cleaning  off  old 
varnished  negatives:— ''Dissolve  one  pound  potash  in  tWo 

?[nart8  of  water ;  pQur  it  into  an  earthenware  dish  or  tray, 
ntroduce  each  jglosl  separately  into  the  liquid,  taking  cftre  to 
prevent  air-bnbbles.  The  plates  are  allowed  to  remain  at  least 
twenty-four  honra  in  thisf  solution ;  they  are  then  taken  oat  one 
by  one,  placed  under  a  tap,  and  well  scrubbed  with  a  cccoandt 
fibre  brnsh  until  all  the  old  collodion  and  varnish  disaspeaf  • 
They  are  then  plunged  into  another  dish  containing  a  smntioB 
of  three  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  well  washed  unde^  a  ikoL 
and  wip«i  dry  with  towels.  On  no  aooonnt  mast  they  be  left 
to  dry  spontaneOQsIy,  rr  they  will  become  stained.  Be'fbre  tVb 
plates  are  ased  ttirf  /eqcrire  to  he  cleaned  With  a  sdHutloib  of 
rottenstone  intg  ^/>ch  a  &w  diope  of  ammonia  hav&  been 
introddced." 
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CELLULOID.— CAMPHOR  IN    COLLODION. 

A  NEW  sabatance  manufactured  from  pyroxyline,  aud  des- 
cribed as  a  solidified  collodion,  has  recently  been  patented 
in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  *^  Celluloid."  It 
appears  to  resemble  a  preparation  patented  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  I'arkes,  of  liirininghara,  and  named,  after  its 
inventor,  "  Parkesiue."  It  resembles  ivory  in  many  of  its 
qualities,  aud  may  possibly  serve  instead  of  ivory  for 
some  photographic  purposes.  'But  besides  possessing  this 
interest  for  photographers,  there  is  another  suggestive 
fact  about  its  manufacture,  which  we  note.  The  pyroxyline 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  is  not  dissolved  by 
means  of  ether,  alcohol,  or  the  ordinary  recognized 
solvents,  but  by  what  is  termed  in  the  iScicnti/ic  American  a 
** solid  solvent."  The  essential  point  of  the  invention 
consists  in  the  discovery  that  camphor  combines  with 
pyroxyline,  softening  and  rendering  it  plai^tic  at  a  certain 
temperature,  the  new  compound  being  homogeneous  and 
firm  in  texture,  tough  and  leathery  at  iirst,  and  eventually 
hard  like  ivory.  The  patentees,  J.  W.  Hyatt  and  J.  S. 
Hyatt,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  describe  the  preparation  of  the 
material  as  follows : — 

We  prepare  pyroxyline  by  grinding  it  in  water  lo  a  fine  pulp  in  n 
machine  such  us  ia  used  ia  griadinfj  paper  pulp.  We  htmm  off  the 
water  as  far  ai  priicticable,  and  then  subject  tliis  pulp  to  powerful 
pres^iure — for  example,  in  a  perforated  ve.s.«cl— to  further  expel  the 
aqacouA  moisture,  and  to  brinj^  it  to  n  compaiafivoly  solid  and  dry 
aiAt«,  yet  BtilJ  retaining  sutKcient  mointuro  to  prevent  it  from  burn- 
ing in  the  further  atages  of  the  procesH. 

Wo  comniinuto  gum  camphor  by  grinding  it  in  water,  or,  pre- 
ferably, by  pounding  or  roUinjr  it,  and  thoroughly  incorporate,  with 
the  pyrfixylino  pulp  in  the  condition  last  above  doscribod,  this  finely 
comminuted  camphor,  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weif^ht 
nf  camphor  to  two  parte  by  weight  of  the  pyroxyline  in  the  pulp. 
These  pr«>^>ortionB  may,  however,  bo  somewhat  varied  wiih  K^od 
r*iault».  1  lu^  moisture  in  the  pulp  serves  to  counteract  any  tendency 
of  the  camphor  to  prematurely  develop  its  converting  power  under 
any  stimulus  incident  t  j  its  being  incorporated  with  the  pulp,  or  to 
the  further  stages  of  the  pioco.is. 

With  the  camphor  wo  also  thoroughly  incorporate,  with  the 
ulp,  any  pigments,  colouring  matter,  or  othei  minerals  that  may 
be  adapted  to  the  requiremcntH  of  the  articles  into  which  the  product 
is  to  be  manufaotureJ.  Tlio  camphor,  or  camphor  auJ  other 
imcrcdients,  havin«^  been  thus  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  pulp,  we 
next  8ubje«'.t  the  mass  to  a  powerful  pressure,  in  order  to  expel  the 
remaining  aqupous  moisture,  and  thereby  not  only  dry  the  mixture, 
but  force  the  camphor  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  pvroxyline 
throughout  the  mass,  so  that  evt-ry  atom  of  the  camphor  shall  be  in 
condition  and  place  to  exert  its  utmost  converting  power  as 
developed. 

The  dried  and  compressed  mass  is  next  placed  in  a  suitable  mould 
or  vessel  open  at  the  top,  and  into  this  open  top  is  fitted  a  plat<  n  or 
plunger.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  powerful 
pre«s,  and  a  heavy  pressure,  applied  to  the  platen  or  plunger,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mixture,  which,  while  thus  Under  pressure, 
iM  ideated  up,  by  steam  or  other  convenient  means,  to  a  temperature  of 
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from  60®  to  300®  Fah.,  varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture ;  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  this  temperature  and  under  this 
pressure  until  the  converting  power  of  the  camphor  shall  have  been 
exerted  upon  the  pyroxyHne  throughout  the  mass,  the  heat 
developing  the  latent  converting  power  of  the  camphor,  and  the 
camphor  exerting  this  converting  power  actively  upon  everjr  atom  of 
the  pyroxyline,  with  which  the  pressure  maintains  it  in  dose 
contact.  The  process  of  transformation  is  rapidly  effected,  and  is 
completed  almost  as  soon  as  the  mass  attains  its  maximum  tempera- 
ture, the  resulting  product  being  a  homogeneous  product,  solidified 
collodion,  or  collodion  compound  having  the  qualities  or  properties 
herein  before  specified. 

This  product,  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  is  of  a  consistence 
resembling  that  of  sole  leather,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
it  hardens,  by  reason  of  a  slight  evaporation  of  the  camphor.  The 
ultimate  product  includes,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
camphor  as  a  permanent  accretion  to  the  mass,  which  accretion  is 
not  only  a  great  gain  over  the  use  of  ether,  alcohol,  or  other  solutions 
or  volatile  solvents,  which  would  be  entirely  expelled  or  lost,  but  by 
its  pre^sence  gives  the  solidified  collodion  or  compound  the  new 
capability  of  being  again  rendered  plastic  by  heat,  and  remoulded  into 
any  desired  form  or  shape,  without  requiring  the  use  of  solutions 
or  volatile  solvents,  or  the  addition  of  fusible  gums,  as  heretofore. 

The  essentially  suggestive  portion  of  the  description  of 
this  novelty  is  found  in  the  statement  that  campnorated 
alcohol  is  a  solvent  for  pyroxyline.  A  weak  solution  of 
camphor  in  alcohol  (one  part  of  alcohol  to  eight  of  spirit) 
proves  to  be  what  the  inventors  call  a  "latent  liquid 
solvent "  of  pyroxiline :  that  is,  its  solvent  powers  are 
only  developed  at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  patentees 
observe  : — • 

In  u<4ing  this  latent  liquid  solvent,  we  first  reduce  the  pyroxyline 
to  a  pulp,  and  mix  therewith  such  colouring  or  other  matters,  if 
any,  as  are  suitable  to  the  required  character  of  the  product.  The 
aqueous  moisture  is  then  expelled  from  the  pulp.  We  then  add  to 
the  dried  pyroxyline,  or  pyroxyline  compound,  Uie  above-described 
latent  liquid  solvent  in  about  the  proportions,  by  weight,  of  fifty 
parts  of  the  solvent  to  one  hundred  parts  of  the  pyroxyline.  The 
solvent  is  stirred  into  the  pulp,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a  closed  vessel 
until  the  solvent  becomes  evenly  diffused  throughout  the  navs,  no 
solvent  action  taking  place  to  retard  or  prevent  this  even  diffusion, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  use  of  solvents  that  are  active  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  compound  is  then  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  employed  when  using  the  solid  solvents. 

The  suggestion  to  photographers  furnished  by  this 
description  is  to  the  effect  that  camphor  is  an  aid  to  the 
solution  of  pyroxyline,  which  may  prove  of  service  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion.  Camphor  is  well  known  to  aid, 
when  added  to  spirit,  in  the  solution  of  gum  resins  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish,  and  we  remember  that  in  an 
early  American  patent  obtained  by  J.  A.  Cutting,  camphor 
in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  and  a-half  to  each  ounce  of 
collodion  was  the  salient  claim  made  as  effecting  an  enor- 
mous improvement  in  the  collodion  positives.  We  tried 
the  proposed  improvement  at  the  time—about  twenty 
years  ago — and  found  no  especial  improvement,  but  a 
decided  drawback,  inasmuch  as  a  solution  of  camphor, 
when  dry,  leaves  a  powdery,  white,  opaque  film,  and  this 
effect  was  very  apparent  in  the  shadows  of  the  collodion 
positive  when  dry  and  unvarnished,  as  collodion  positives 
were  at  the  time  generally  left.  The  effect  disappears  at 
once  on  varnishing,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  defect 
in  a  negative.  The  claim  made  for  camph6r  was  vague  : 
it  was  stated  that  the  collodion  yielded  finer  half-tones, 
and  a  finer  and  more  homogeneous  deposit.  The  fact 
stated  by  the  inventors  of  "  Celluloid."  that  camphor  aids 
perfect  and  homogeneous  solution  of  pyroxyline,  renders 
it  probable  that,  added  to  collodion,  it  may  assist  in 
securing  a  homogeneous  and  textureless  film,  and  may, 
possibly,  also  permit  of  the  further  reduction  of  the 
proportion  of  ether  used  in  preparing  collodion  for 
photographic  use.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  experimental  readers. 
We  conclude  by  adding  another  modification  of  the 
process  for  preparing  artificial  ivory  from  pyroxyline, 
camphor,  and  ivory  dust.    The  inventors  say :  ~ 

We  take,  say,  one  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  ivory  dust,  on« 
hundred  parts  of  pyroxyline,  and  fifty  ^ktU  of  nowdeied  gum 
camphor.    The  pyroxyline  is  ground  into  a  pulp  mile  moisly  and 
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it  M  afterwards  depiiyed  of  nearly  all  its  moiatiire,  leaving  it  slightly 
damp  as  a  protection  anunst  its  takizig  fire  from  any  cause.  It  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  ivory  dust  and  eum  camphor  in  the 
proportions  just  named.  After  being  mixed,  tke  mass  is  deprived 
of  all  remaining  aqueous  moisture,  preferably  by  pressure  between 
absorbing  pads.  To  this  compound,  deprived  of  moisture,  we  then 
add  fifty  parts  of  nitrio  ether,  and  keep  the  whole  within  a  closed 
vessel  tor  sevexal  hours,  or  until  the  nitrio  ether  has  beoome  evenly 
and  thoroughly  diffused  throughout  the  mass. 

The  nitrio  ether  permeates  and  semi-dissolves  the  ivory  dust,  the 
camphor,  and  the  pyroxyline,  and  thus  properly  disposes  tiiem  for 
final  treatment,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  whole  compound 
together  into  a  solid  within  a  heated  cylinder  or  moulds  under  heavy 
pressure,  or  by  passing  it  through  heated  rollers.  From  150°  to 
zdO°  Fah.  of  heat  is  req;ared.  The  result  is  a  compound  which, 
after  being  dried  or  seasoned,  resembles  natural  ivory  ia  compactness 
and  homog^e'>nsQess.  It  is  free  from  grain,  is  not  affected  by 
moisture,  and  is  with  great  facility  re-moulded  into  any  desired  form 
by  heat  and  pressure  in  suitable  moulds. 

The  proportions  of  ingredients  above  set  forth  may  bo  considerably 
varied  to  suit  the  ounsistence  required  and  the  use  to  which  the  new 
compound  i^  to  be  adapted.  To  the  mixture  may  be  added  such 
pigments  as  are  apprdpriate  to  the  production  of  various  colours. 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION- 

The  Bengal  Photographic  Society  continues  to  hold  its 
exhibitions,  and  the  new  rules,  to  which  we  adverted  a  year 
or  two  ago  as  of  questionable  propriety  and  policy,  appear 
to  answer,  as  we  iiod  them  announced  for  renewed  appli- 
cation in  the  programme  just  issued  for  the  nineteenth 
annual  exhibition  to  be  opened  next  February.  The 
Society  offers  many  temptations  to  exhibitors,  and  ample 
inducement  to  English  photographers  to  contribute.  Not 
less  than  four  gold  medals  are  offered,  two  of  which  are 
open  to  all  comers ;  eight  silver  medals,  four  of  which 
are  open  to  all  comers;  and,  oddly  enough,  but  one 
bronze  medal,  which  appears  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of 
solatium  for  uome  worthy  exhibitor  who  has  only  just 
failed  of  taking  several  of  the  other  prizes  offered,  as  it  is 
offered  to  the  best  six  pictures,  of  no  particular  description, 
to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  to  which  no  other 
prize  has  been  awarded.  Besides  all  these,  the  judges  are 
empowered  to  recommend  extra  medals  in  cases  where 
they  find  merit  for  which  no  provision  is  made.  lu 
addition  to  the  chances  of  medals,  a  further  inducement 
is  offered  to  foreign  exhibitors,  inasmuch  as  photographs 
may  be  sent  without  glazing  and  framing,  and  tiie  Society 
will  endeavour  to  sell  the  contributions  instead  of  re- 
turning them. 

The  questionable  rules  to  which  we  have  referred,  as 
still  in  force,  are  those  which  require  all  pictures  receiving 
prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the  Society  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  members,  a.  id  further  enact  that  the 
committee  may  require  that  two  of  the  negatives  of  prize 
pictures  shall  be  given  up  to  them  in  order  to  print  pre- 
sentation pictures  for  the  members.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  honourable  men  would  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  such  rules,  but  they  are  liable  to 
abuse.  For  instance,  Mr.  Kobinson  or  Mr.  Earl  might 
send  half-a-dozen  of  their  large  combination  landscapes, 
or  the  Autotype  Company  half-a-dozen  of  the  fiuest 
carbon  enlargements,  in  either  of  the  cases  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  prints  being,  perhaps,  from  ten  to  twenty 
guineas.  These,  not  coming  in  any  special  class  which 
otherwise  commanded  a  medal,  might  receive  the  bronze 
medal  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  and  for  this 
smallest  honour,  and  least  valuable  medal,  such  a  collection 
of  pictures  might  be  confiscated,  and  the  negatives  of  two 
of  them  might  be  demanded  in  addition.  We  distinctly 
admit  that  the  issue  ia  not  a  probable  one ;  but  uuder  the 
rules  it  is  possible,  and  exhibitors  ought,  in  contribuiing,  to 
be  aware  of  the  possibility.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prizes  offered : — 

"By  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 
"  Prize  A— Gold  Medal. — ^For  the  best  Bingle  photograph 
in  the  room. 


"  This  picture  is  to  be  chosen  first  by  the  judges,  and 
then  to  be  excluded  from  competition  for  any  other  prize. 
Open  to  all  comers. 

"By  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

Bengal. 

"  Prize  B— Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographic  pictures,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India 
by  any  member  of  the  Society  not  being  a  photographer 
by  profession. 

"By  the  Society. 

**  Prize  C — Gold  Medal.— For  the  best  series  of.  at  least 
six  landscapes  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member 
of  the  Society. 

»*  Prize  D— -Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  portraits  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member  of 
the  Society. 

"  Prize  E— Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographic  pictures,  landscapes  or  portraits,  taken 
either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society  not 
being  a  photographer  by  profession,  to  be  selected  by  the 
judges  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have  been 
awarded  at  this  Exhibition. 

*' Prize  F — Bronze  Medal. — For  the  best  scries  of  at 
least  six  photographic  pictures  taken  in  India  by  any 
member  of  the  Society,  to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from 
those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at 
the  Exhibition. 

**  Prize  G — Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  land- 
scapes and  antiquities,  taken  by  any  member  of  the 
Society. 

**  Prize  II— Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  atlegst 
six  photographic  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities,  taken  by 
any  member  of  the  Society. 

*'By  the  President. 

**  Prize  I — Gold  Med.il. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographic  pictures  of  any  kind  taken  in  Europe, 
America,  or  Australia,  excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which 
the  Lieutenant-Goveruor'a  prize  has  been  awarded.  Open 
to  all  comers. 

"  Prize  J—  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographs  of  young  children.     Open  to  all  comers. 

**  By  Caitain  J.  Waterhouse. 

"Prize  K— Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  landscape  views  taken  out  of  India,  to  be  selected 
from  those  for  which  no  other  jjrize  shall  have  been 
awarded  at  the  Exhibition.     Open  to  all  comers. 

"  By  T.  II.  Benxertz,  Esq. 

*'  Vi'uQ  L— Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least 
six  photographs  printed  in  permanent  pigments,  by  the 
carbon  process  or  any  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes. 
Open  to  all  comers. 

**By  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

*' Prize  M — Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at 
least  six  photographs,  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  not 
smaller  than  12  by  15.     Open  to  all  comers." 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  the  Exhibition  :— 

1.  Tho  exhibition  will  be  open  in  February  1876,  and  will 
remain  open  for  one  month. 

2.  The  exhibition  will  bo  opened  to  all  good  photographs,  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  society  and  -by  photoi^rapkera  rebidept 
out  of  Inuift. 

3  Only  suoh  photographs  as  have  been  taken  within  two  years 
will  hi  allowwi  to  compote  for  the  prizes  now  specified.  No 
photographs  may  compete  for  prices  at  more  than  one  exhibiion,  and 
no  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  persona  who  have  not  actually  taken  the 
pictures  which  they  exhibit. 

4.  Tho  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  tho  recommendation  of  three 

gentlemen  appointed  by  the  committee  of  tho  society,  and  the  judges 

may  in  anv  case  oonsider  whether  or  not  pictures  attain  a  proper 

I  standard  of  excellence ;  tho  deciiuon  of  the  judges  will  in  all  casee  be 
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final.    The  judges  will  have  power  to  reoommeiid  the  award  of  extra 
medals  for  any  series  of  photoffraphs. 

5.  Photographs  intended  tor  the  exhibition  must  be  properly 
mounted,  but  need  not  be  framed,  and  must  be  deliverod  to  the 
secretary  hy  the  loth  January  at  latest,  accompanied  by  a  memo- 
randum Jescribing  the  subject  of  the  pictures. 

6.  The  carriage  of  photographs  sent  from  distant  places  must  be 
prepaid.  The  society  will  endeavour  to  have  photographs  (which  do 
not  obtain  prizes)  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sender,  if  request  to  that 
effect  be  mode,  but  in  such  cases  a  price  list  must  acoumpaay  the 
letter  of  advice. 

7.  Exhibitors  must  make  their  own  arrangemants  for  the  removal 
of  their  photographs  the  day  after  the  ciMtng  of  the  exhibition. 

8.  Photographs,  to  which  priaea  shall  have  been  awarded  at  the 
exhibition,  excepting  local  portraits,  will  beoome  the  property  of  the 
society,  for  distribution  among  members. 

0.  The  committee  will  select  from  the  prize  photographs  two  for 
distribution  amongst  members  of  the  society,  and  the  exhibitors  will 
be  required  to  give  up  the  negatives  of  these  pictures  to  the  society, 
or  in  eater  into  reasonable  arrangements  with  tho  committee  for  the 
printing  of  the  necessary  number  of  copies. 

10.  An  admission  fee  shall  be  charged  daily  to  visitors  of  the 
exhibition,  membors  and  subscribers  excepted. 


EMULSIONS. 

BY  II.   J.  NEWTON.* 

It  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  you  that  I  exhibited  at 
one  of  oar  meetings  some  emulsion  dry  plate  negatives. 
I  had  at  that  time  just  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  with  bromide  emulsion,  and  deemed  it  ad- 
Tisable  not  to  give  any  formula  until  I  had  completed,  or 
nearly  completed,  my  experiments. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived  when  the  excursion- 
ists and  out-door  workers  are  studying  with  more  than 
accustomed  interest  the  photoi^^raphic  journals  for  some- 
thing new  which  is  applicable  to  out-door  work.  I  have, 
therefore,  concluded  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments up  to  this  time.  In  making  bath  dry  plates, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  to 
free  the  sensitive  film  from  all  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
otherwise  they  will  not  keep.  To  eflFect  this  with  less 
washing,  saving  thereby  time  and  trouble,  I  had  adopted 
the  plan  of  putting  the  plates  into  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonia,  after  washing  them  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water.  This  left  a  trace  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
excess,  the  eflfcct  of  which  was  beneficial,  if  any  perceptible 
ofTcct  was  produced.  The  substituting,  however,  of  n 
solution  of  bromide  for  the  chloride  made  a  very  marked 
loss  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tho  plate,  because  tho  bromide 
was  in  excess. 

The  fact  is,  that  an  excess  of  chloride  of  silver  in  no  way 
injures  the  dry  plate.  I  have  used  this  fact  to  advantage 
in  my  emulsion  experiments.  I  had  tried  most  of  the 
published  formulte  that  promised  advantages  over  the 
results  obtained  by  myself.  I  had  washed  the  emulsion, 
and  also  dried  it,  and  obtained  in  these  ways  very  sensitive 
plates.  There  was,  however,  in  all  these  modes,  the  serious 
drawback  of  much  waste  material,  a  largo  amount  of  labour, 
and  expenditure  of  time.  I  sought  to  got  the  same,  or 
equal  results,  if  possible,  in  a  less  complicated  and  more 
simple  wav.  To  accomplish  this,  I  finally  adopted  the 
idea  of  making  my  emulsion  with  the  silver  in  excess,  and, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  convert  the  uncombined 
silver  into  a  chloride  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  soluble  chlorides,  adding  suHicient  to  leave  an  excess 
of  chloride  in  solution.  In  this  way  I  obtained  the 
bromide  of  silver  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  I  have  exi>eri- 
mented  with  various  chlorides,  but  have  finally  adopted 
chloride  of  cobalt,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  If  there  is  auy 
difference  in  the  effect  of  these  two,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
cobalt  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  have  obtained 
some  f  to  me)  novel  and  interesting  facts,  the  most  important 
of  which  is,  that  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  a  bromide 
emulsion,  where  the  silver  is  in  excess,  will  redeem  it  i^ter 
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it  has  gone  beyond  the  maxiffium  potnt  of  BensitiTenesSy 
and  passed  into  the  land  of  fo^. 

I  will  now  give  tou  some  of  the  formulie  that  I  hare 
tried,  and  the  results.  1  make  my  collodion  with  about 
seven  grains  of  cotiou  to  the  ounce,  ether  five  oanoes« 
alcohol  three.  In  this  series  of  experiments,  I  first  took 
collodion  one  ounce,  and  dissolved  m  it  fifteen  graini 
bromide  of  cadmium.  The  silver  necessary  to  combine 
with  this  amount  of  cadihium  bromide  is  about  eighteen 
and  three-quarter  grains;  t  added  twenty-two  grains. 
At  the  end  of  thirteen  hours  it  had  gone  by,  and  was 
apparently  worthless.  I  could  obtain  nothing  but  foff-^ 
not  even  the  trace  of  a  picture ;  if  it  had  been  exposea  to 
the  light  an  hour,  it  could  not  have  been  worse.  I  then 
added  two  and  a- half  grains  chloride  cobalt,  dissolved  in 
one  drachm  of  alcohol,  and  shook  thoroughly.  The  next 
day  I  shook  it  several  times,  and  on  the  third  day  I  got  a 
very  distinct  picture,  but  foggy.  On  the  fifth  day  It  was 
much  improved;  trying  it  again,  however,  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  days,  it  appeared  to  have  come  to  a  standstill. 
There  was  no  advance  from  the  two  preceding  days.  I 
then  added  two  more  grains  chloride  cobalt,  and  on  tho 
eighth  day  it  gave  me  pictures  of  extraordinary  beantv ; 
seemingly,  there  could  have  been  no  improvement  in  tne 
results.  My  next  experiment  was  with  the  same  pro- 
portions of  material ;  I  left  it,  however,  after  adding  the 
silver  eleven  hours  before  adding  the  chloride,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  it  Was  all  right,  in  results  equal  to  the  first. 

This  fogged  at  the  beginning  quite  as  much  as  the  other. 
I  next  cave  the  same  formula  eight  hours  after  adding  the 
silver  that  worked  equal  to  the  others  in  two  days*  time, 
with  the  exception  that  it  was  not  quite  as  sensitive.  In 
my  last  experiment  with  this  particular  formula,  I  gave 
only  three  hours  before  adding  the  chloride ;  it  worked 
brilliant  from  the  first,  but  was  much  less  sensitive  than  any 
of  tho  others.  I  then  reduced  the  bromide  of  cadmium  to 
twelve  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  eighteen  grains  of  silver, 
fifteen  grains  being  the  amount  necessary  to  take  np  the 
bromide.  This,  after  remaining  twelve  hours,  was  treated  as 
before,  and  next  day  worked  satisfactorily.  This  established 
the  fact  that  tho  larger  the  quantity  of  bromide  and  silver 
in  the  emulsion,  the  sooner  it  came  to  the  condition  cf 
fogging,  and  the  more  time  was  required  to  redeem  it  I 
next  tried  equal  parts  of  bromide  of  Ciidminmand  ammonium 
bromides  for  salting.  I  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
dissolve  five  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  one  ounce 
of  collodion. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  took  one  hundred  gratne 
each  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  and  dis- 
solved them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  evaporated 
it  to  dryness.  I  found  that  this  compound  salt  dissolved 
quite  as  readily  as  tho  cadmium  bromide.  Without  taxing 
your  patience  to  go  through  the  details  of  this  salting,  I 
will  give  one  result  only. 

A  longer  time  elapsed  before  showing  signs  of  fogging 
than  in  any  of  the  3ther  formulae ;  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  grains  of  silver  would  be  necessary  to  convert  the 
bromide.  I  added  seventeen  grains,  and  tho  chloride  two 
grains,  in  eight  and  a-half  hours  after,  and  in  five  hours  it 
worked  satisfactorily.  Dry  plates  made  from  any  of  these 
formulas  exhibited  great  sensitiveness,  especially  when 
dry,  quite  equal,  in  my  estimation,  to  wc^  I  have  osed 
them  for  copying  engravings  while  wet,  prepared  ready 
for  drying  with  the  preservative.  From  my  experienee^  I 
think  them  the  most  sensitive,  however,  when  drr, 
although  I  have  not  positively  settled  that  point  by  defi- 
nite experiment.  I  have  some  of  these  emulsions  over  two 
months  old,  and  they  have  as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  dete* 
rioration.  If  there  has  any  change  taken  place,  it  is  so 
far  for  the  better.  How  long  they  will  eootinae  to  im- 
prove, or  whether  their  keeping  qualities  will  prove 
sufficient  to  make  them  a  commercial  nrttde,  can  only  be 
determined  by  time. 

(2b  be  eoiUumedJ) 
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THE  LA.MBERTYPE  PATENT. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mons.  Lambert's  specification 
describing  his  mode  of  enlarging  and  retoaching : — 

This  invention  relates  to  a  new  method  of  retoaching,  applicable 
to  photographic  negatives  of  any  size,  whether  such  are  takea 
from  nature,  or  are  enlarged  reproductions,  and  wherebj  all 
retouching  of  the  positive  print  on  paper  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  all  methods  of  retouching  heretofore  practised  it  has  been 
usual  to  operate  either  on  the  positive  paper  print,  or  on  the 
varaished  £2m  of  collodion  constituting  the  negative  from  which 
the  positive  prints  «i«  obtained.  This  method  is  tedious  and 
expensive,  especially  when  opwating  on  a  considerably  enlarged 
reproduction,  and  more  particularly  when  taken  from  a  carte-de- 
visite  portrait,  the  grain  of  whoso  paper  shows  coarser  the  gnatar 
the  enlargement.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  perform  ed  by  experienced 
artists,  whereas  by  the  improved  method  of  this  invention  this 
treatment  is  considerably  simplified. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  improved  process: — 
A  negative  of  lu'ge  diinensions  is  obtained  with  salts  of  silver,  or 
in  carbon  with  salts  of  chromium,  in  the  ordinary  manner  now  in 
use.  If  I  proceed  by  enlarging,  the  enlargement  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  a  small  positive  image  on  paper,  or  from  a  trans- 
parent positive  on  glass  obtained  from  the  small  negative,  either 
in  salts  of  silver,  or,  which  is  preferable,  in  salts  of  chromium 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  large  negative  may  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  enlarging 
camera  of  large  dimensions,  but  I  prefer  the  dark  room  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  permits  of  overlooking  the  pictnre  and  making  any 
modifications  deemed  desirable,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  The 
large  negative,  after  having  been  properly  exposed,  developed, 
fixed,  and  finished,  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  sheet  of  thin 
paper  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  with  paraffine,  and 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  somewhat  resembling  bank  post 
paper,  and  known  in  France  as  **  papier  raindral,"  or  any  other 
semi-transparent  material  capable  of  receiving  the  colonring 
matter  to  be  afterwards  employed.  I,  however,  prefer  this 
specially  prepared  paper  of  a  particular  grain  known  as  *^  papier 
pelnre  vegetal,"  because  it  has  the  effect,  when  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  negative,  of  neutralizing  by  its  optical  combination 
the  defects  due  to  the  material  pf  which  it  is  composed,  and  which 
seen  separately  exhibits  an  exceedingly  coarse  giain.  Phis  novel 
application  will  in  a  great  measure  attenuate  the  grain  which 
is  always  apparent  in  photographic  reproductions  from  images  on 
paper.  It  is  upon  these  two  surfaces  which  cover  and  enclose  the 
negative  that  the  retouching  of  the  picture  may  be  effected  in  an 
extremely  simple  and  easy  manner,  by  applying,  wherever  neces- 
sary, either  on  the  collodion  side,  or  on  the  other  side,  an  impalpable 
galvano-plastic  powder,  or  other  finely  divided  substance  answering 
the  same  purpose.  This  powder  is  most  conveniently  applied  with 
a  stamp.  By  this  means  a  negative  wanting  in  vigour  or  harmony 
may  in  a  few  moments  be  strengthened,  and  have  imparted  to  it  all 
the  softness  and  the  effect  of  the  most  carefully  stamped  drawing. 
Moreover,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  may  be  modified,  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  softness  and  an  incomparable  finish  imparted  to 
the  picture,  so  that  any  subsequent  retouching  of  the  positive  paper 
print  is  dispensed  with,  the  sharpness  of  the  Imes  being  restored 
with  the  aid  of  a  blacklcad  pencil.  This  treatment  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  few  minutes  even  upon  very  laree  surfaces  and  by 
persons  conipletely  inexperiencea  in  the  art  of  retouching  and  of 
drawing.  The  negative  after  being  thus  treated  is  palced  in  the 
printing  frame  with  a  sheet  of  ordinary  sensitized  paper  (prepared 
either  with  salts  of  silver  or  chromium)  whereupon  a  perfect  posi- 
tive image  is  obtained. 

Should  the  lines  of  the  primary  clichd  be  too  strong  or  well 
defined,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  large  pictures,  they  may  be 
softened  in  the  positive  image  by  printing  it  partially,  say  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  in  contact  with  the  large  negative,  and  then 
interposing  a  sheet  of  very  thin  glass  between  the  negative  and 
the  paper,  or  before  completing  the  impression  a  sheet  of  any 
other  transparent  or  opaline  material  not  exceeding  0*04  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  may  be  substituted  for  the  glass. 

Ibe  complete  or  partial  transformation  of  the  backgprounds,  as 
well  as  of  the  draperies,  hair,  dress,  or  any  part  requiring  to  be  modi- 
fied, may  be  readily  effected  in  the  following  manner : — On  the 
positive  ima^e  previoasly  described  is  applied  a  sheet  of  extra  thin 
glass  on  which  the  outline  of  the  subject  is  traced  at  a  distance  of 
say  ^th  of  an  inch  outside  of  the  true  outlines  to  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  light    On  the  mask  cut  ont  of  yellow  paper  is  then 


placed  another  glass  of  mediam  thickness  of  the  same  dimensions 
on  which  the  outlines  are  similarly  traced,  but  in  this  case  about 
xVth  of  an  inch  within  the  trne  outlines.  In  this  manner  the 
optical  effect  is  obtained  without  showing  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, and  the  background  may  be  darkened  or  lightened  to 
harmonize  with  the  subject. 

A  plain  or  graduated  background  may  by  the  same  means  be 
replaced  by  a  landscape,  interior,  or  other  adjunct,  and  vice  versa. 

The  process  herein  described  may  be  applied  to  transparent 
positives  of  all  dimensions,  which,  after  being  thus  treated,  will 
serve  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives,  no  further  retoaching 
being  required. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  manner 
of  performing  the  same,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  as  the  inven- 
tion to  be  protected  by  the  herein-before  in  part  recited  Letters 
Patent  is,  the  method  of  applying  a  semi-translucid  sheet  on  each 
side  of  a  negative  or  positive,  and  of  quickly  and  readily  retouch- 
ing by  operating  on  these  surfaces,  as  herein  specified,  wliereby 
the  tedious  and  expensive  retouching  of  the  negative  itself  or  of 
the  positive  print  is  dispensed  with. 


USB  OP  PIGMENTED  TISSUE. 

Sia, — As  a  subscriber  and  a  disinterested  amatear  photo- 
grapher, I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  describe  my  plan 
of  treating  Lambert's  mineral  paper.* 

I  keep  a  stock  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  strength,  and  by  means 
of  a  brnsh  I  give  two  or  three  abundant  applications  of 
this  to  the  Lambert  paper,  only  on  the  side  of  the  gelatine, 
however.  I  wait  until  the  gelatine  film  has  become  swollen 
and  the  paper  is  soft  and  flexible.  During  this  time  I  take 
a  well  cleaned  glass,  and  rub  it  lightly  with  a  little  glycerine  , 
and  then  wipe  it  well,  the  concave  side  of  the  glass  being 
used. 

I  place  the  plate  level  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a 
table,  and  pour  upon  it  some  solntion  of  bichromate  of 
potash  of  two  per  cent,  strength,  and  then  apply  th^) 
gelatine  face  of  the  Lambert  paper,  taking  care  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  air* babbles. 

This  done,  I  pour  off  the  liquid  bichromate,  and^he 
paper  remains  adhering  to  the  plate  by  atmospheric  pres- ' 
sure.  I  put  it  to  dry  in  a  well- ventilated  dark  room,  ami 
when  all  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  I  peel  the  paper  ofl:' 
the  glass  again.  'In  this  way  I  obtain  a  sensitive  gelatinous 
film,  as  smooth  and  as  even  as  a  glass  plate,  and  thns  secure 
more  perfect  contact  with  the  negative,  and  a  much  more 
delicate  impression  in  printing. 

To  judge  of  the  time  of  exposure,  I  do  as  follows :  I  con- 
trive by  means  of  white  paper  floated  npon  a  gelatine  bath 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  strength,  and  a  bichromate  solntion  of 
two  per  cent.,  a  paper  sensitive  to  light,  which  I  expose  in 
a  frame,  in  the  form  of  little  bands  npon  a  clichd,  which  I 
always  use  as  a  standard. 

As  soon  as  I  see  the  image  appearing  npon  the  gelatine 
paper  of  a  pale  yellow,  I  consiaer  that  the  Lambert  paper, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  at  the  same  time,  is 
sufficiently  printed,  a  little  practice  being  of  coarse  neces- 
sary in  the  matter. 

On  taking  it  out  of  the  frame,  I  pat  the  Lambert 
paper  to  swell  in  cold  water,  and  then,  having  dis- 
persed any  air-bnbbles  which  may  have  been  formed,  I 
apply  the  sheet  under  water  to  a  clean  glass.  At  the  end 
of  a  little  while  I  take  oat  the  glass  and  the  paper,  withoot , 
however,  separating  them,  and  suspend  them  in  any  handy 
way,  the  paper  underneath,  in  a  warm  water  bath  of 
a  tempetature  of  40°  Oenticrade.  After  a  while  the 
p.  per  becomes  detached  and  falls  of  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  and  the  gelatine  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  light    also  dissolves  and  falls  to    the   bottom ; 

*  We  print  the  phrase  Papier  Mineral  Lambert,  as  tt  appnrs  fn  our 
correspondent's  letter  ;  but  he  has  evidentlv  written  the  word  mineral 

i'  inadvertently,  m  eaning  Lambert's  carbon  or  obromotype  dssoe  The  papier 
mineral  is  the  thin  tnnspaient  paper  aiCtaolMd  to  the  nepAhre  to  reodve 
retoaohing.— Sd. 
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there  remaiDS  only  upon  the  glass  the  gelatine,  which  i 
inaolable  in  warm  water.  I  allow  the  print  to  drj  upon 
the  glass  in  this  way.  To  render  the  transparent  picture  more 
clear,  1  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  beuzole. 

If  interesting  to  your  readers,  1  can  give  you  the  details  of 
a  good  process  employed  by  an  amateur  photographer  for 
printing  pictures  with  fatty  inks,  with  very  little  material, 
the  ismpressions  being  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate. — I  am, 
sir,  lioGER  Laurent,  Eugineer. 

Aiix  Forges  de  Basse  Jndre,  Loire  Inferiewe,  July  9th, 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  details  of  the  fatty 
ink  printing  process,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. — Eo.] 

THE  LAMBERTYPE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — If  it  will  bo  any  consolation  to  your  correspondents 
to  know' that  I  have  used,  and  exhibited  tbe  use  of,  paper 
backings  to  negatives  for  years  past,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  paper  on  the  front,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure. 

Though  I  have  used  paper  at  the  hack  of  negatives  for 
stamping  in  effects^  and  on  the  front  for  softening  and 
rttouchiug  separately,  it  never  occurred  to.  me  to  use  paper 
on  both  sides  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  if  it  had 
I  should  not  have  thought  the  idea  worthy  of  a  patent. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  made  another  use  of  paper  «t 
the  back  of  negatives,  aud  I  shall  now  put  the  fact  on 
record,  lest  some  other  ingenious  individual  should  also 
conceive  the  idea  and  hustle  it  into  the  Patent  Ofiice.  It  is 
this : — Damp  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper,  run  a  gum 
brush  round  the  edges  of  the  back  of  a  negative,  and  lay  the 
damp  paper  down.  When  the  paper  is  dry  it  will  be  as 
light  as  a  drum  head.  Then  with  a  brushful  of  wet  rouge 
draw  the  size  and  shape  of  the  intended  vignette.  When 
that  is  dry  soften  the  inner  edge  with  a  stump,  and  put  a 
rough  yellow  paper  mask  outside.  By  this  means  a 
vignetting  paper  permanently  attached  to  the  negative  is 
quickly  obtained,  and  any  size,  shape,  or  degree  of  softness 
lis  easily  be  produced,  i  have  abandoned  all  other  modes 
of  vignetting  for  this. 

When  the  negatives  are  treated  iu  this  manner  printing 
in  sunshine  can  be  practised,  and  yet  the  viguettes  will  be 
all  the  same. — I  am,  jonrs.  &c.,  J.  Webqb. 

11a,  Berners  Street,  fF.,  July  Stk. 


'§xottthiiXQ%  oi  Siotittm. 

Edixburgh  Photographic  Society. 
The  annual  holiday  and  excursion  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  came  off  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.  For  some  days 
previous  the  public  were  being  made  aware  by  newspaper  adver- 
tisements of  the  intention  of  photographers  generally  to  close  on 
that  day,  and  so  popular  has  the  institution  become  that  every 
establishment  of  importance  was  shut  (perhaps  with  only  a  single 
exception). 

The  excursion  was  arranged  to  be  by  canal  barge  to  "  Almond 
Doll,"  a  trip  which,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  photographers 
huve  been  already  there  several  seasons  in  succession,  seems  to  be 
a  very  popular  one.  The  hour  fixed  for  starting  was  nine  oVlock, 
and  half  an  hour  before  that  time  the  indefatigable  secretary  ^Mr. 
Yerbnry)  was  on  the  ground,  and,  together  with  several  niemoers 
of  the  committee,  were  busy  superintending  the  decorating  of  the 
barge.  Bye-and-bye  cabs  and  traps  of  various  kinds  were  seen  to 
i^sue  from  the  several  streets  by  which  access  to  the  canal  is  ob- 
tained, and  by  9'30  nearly  the  whole  party,  numbering  over 
Biventy,  had  assembled.  It  is  something  of  a  physiological 
curiosity  that  on  such  occasions  there  must  always  be  some  one 
too  late,  and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as,  on  calling  the 
roll,  it  was  found  that  there  were  three  defaulters.  As,  however, 
they  had  all  to  travel  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  one  of  them 
had  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea  before  reaching  Edinburgh,  there 
was  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  them,  and  therefore  they  got 
another  ten-  minutes'  grace,  after  which,  leaving  instructions  to 
send  them  on  to  Batho  by  rail,  the  order  to  *'  let  go  *'  was  given, 
and  the  gaily-decorated  barge,  accompanied  by  the  cheers  of  the 
bystanders,  floated  gently  along  the  stream. 

Immediately  on  getting  under  weigh,  the  Freaident  addressed  the 


assembly,  intimating  that  programmes  of  the  games,  and  of  the 
order  of  proceedings  for  the  day,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  had  been  by  the  secretary  decorated 
with  a  blue  and  gold  order  of— well,  he  would  not  say  merit, 
until  the  close  of  the  day  had  shown  how  they  discharged  their 
duties,  but  would  designate  it  the  order  of  service,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  the  word  "  merit "  would  be  fairly  earned.  He  f  mther 
intimated  that  the  various  departments  of  the  proceedings  had 
each  been  entrusted  to  one  or  more  of  the  stewards,  to  whom  and 
to  whom  alone,  all  applications  for  information,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
made.  As  the  programme  of  the  games,  which  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Dobie  in  beautiful  fancy  letters  on  a  large  card,  was  some- 
what unique,  we  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  8th  July,  1875. 

1.  Foot  race,  100  yards  (gents.) — A  gold  plated  claret  jug. 

2.  Foot  race,  60  yards  (ladies) — A  gold  plated  opera  glass. 

8.  Foot  race,  00  yards,  one  leg  only  (gents,) — Caso  ornato  di 
cigari. 

4.  Foot  race,  75  yards  (ladies) — Una  album  fotografico. 

5.  Walking  match,  half  a  mUe  (gents.)— Cronometre  e  omamenti 
di  eleganti. 

G.  The  lady  who  keeps  longest  up  the  skipping  rope— Una  forsa 
di  moneta. 

7.  Putting  the  stone  (gents.)— Una  lantema  magica. 

8.  Running,  hop,  step,  and  jump  (gents.)— Una  opera  di  arte. 

9.  Foot  race^  3O0  yards,  running  backwards  (gents.)— Instru- 
mento  musicale. 

10.  Foot  race,  20  yards,  blindfold  (gents.)— Una  nostra  di 
scaltura  di  legno. 

Of  course  this  caused  considerable  excitement,  especially  as  to 
where  the  prizes  had  come  from ;  but  Mr.  Dobie  kept  his  counsel 
so  well  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  till  the  time,  on  the 
return  journey,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  distribution. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  President's  address  the  music, 
which  consisted  of  a  piano  and  a  stringed  band,  was  called  into 
requisition,  and  Mr.  Kyles,  of  Portobello,  who  had  been  appointed 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  started  the  dancing,  the  first  quadrille 
being  led  off  by  the  President ;  and  we  may  say,  once  for  all,  that 
it  was  kept  up  with  the  usual  hirr,  until,,  "within  a  mile  o* 
Edinburgh  Town  "  on  the  way  home.  Luncheon  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  dancing  was  varied  by  music  and  singing, 
of  which  the  Misses  Murray,  Dooherty,  and  Paul,  and  Messrs. 
Fairbain,  Yerbury,  and  Muir,  &c.,  contributed  a  large  share ;  and 
the  time  seemed  really  all  too  short  wheu  the  barge  wis  made 
fast  at  its  destination  at  1*30. 

On  landing,  the  party  broke  up  into  sections,  and  amused 
themselves,  some  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Almond,  some  in  romping 
about  the  Dell,  and  some  visiting  the  old  miller  and  his  older  mill, 
where  they  got  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  oatmeal  making,  and 
were  poruiittod  to  taste  that  article  of  national  consumption  as 
prepared  for  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  markets  respectively,  as, 
although  those  cities  are  separated  by  only  a  ride  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  the  proclivities  in  the  direction  of  how  their  oatmeal  is 
prepared  are  very  different. 

By  2*30  all  had  again  assembled  at  the  barge,  which  in  the 
interval  had  been  converted  into  a  comfortable  dining  hall,  and 
did  full  justice  to  the  good  things  purveyed  for  them  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  of  Queen  Street. 

Dinner  over,  and  washed  down  by  a  liberal  allowance  of 
champagne,  &c.,  kindly  contributed  by  a  few  friends  of  the 
Society,  the  games  were  at  once  proceeded  with,  and  were 
apparently  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
party,  while  a  number  of  those  less  fond  of  rather  violent  exercise 
strolled  through  the  Glen  in  twos  and  threes,  enjoying  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities. 

Shortly  before  starting,  the  weather  being  then  somewhat 
overcast,  the  whole  party  were  assembled  on  a  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  being  photographed.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rosa, 
the  President  took  up  a  position  to  the  left  of  the  group,  and  posed 
as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  audience,  so  that  a  really 
excellent  picture,  as  well  as  a  good  photograph,  ought  to  have 
been  got.  It  would  not  do,  however:  the  suddenly  assumed 
gravity  seemed  to  strike  the  minds  of  some  of  the  party  as 
something  so  ludicrous  that  they  burst  into  a  laugh,  which 
instantly  became  contagious,  and  the  lens  had  to  be  capped  before 
half  the  necessary  exposure  was  given.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
just  sufficient  to  show  tliat  a  fine  picture  has  been  missed,  and  to 
hint  that  such  operations  should  always  be  made  before  dinner. 

At  six  o'clock  the  barge  again  got  under  weigh,  and  the  home- 
ward journey  was  certainly  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  outgoing  one. 
Immediately  after  starting,  tea  was  served,  and  the  music  and 
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dancing  were  resumed,  with  quite  as  much  energy  as  in  th® 
monung. 

When  about  half  the  joamey  had  been  accomplished,  Mr. 
Bobie  placed  a  large  trunk  in  the  centre  of  the  barge,  and, 
assisted  bj  the  Secretary,  proceeded  to  call  out  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  for  the  various  prizes,  the  presentation 
of  which  was  reallj  the  feature  of  the  evening,  so  far  as  fun 
was  concerned.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  mere  mention 
of  the  nature  of  one  or  two  of  the  prizes  as  thej  were  unfolded 
from  the  somewhat  large  quantity  of  paper  in  which  most  of 
them  were  enveloped.  The  **Cronometre  e  omamenti  di 
eleganti,"  for  example,  turned  out  to  be  a  penny  wateh ;  while 
the  '<  Instrumento  musicale  "  was  a  toy  trumpet  of  a  like  value, 
**Una  nostra  di  scaltura  di  legno,"  one  of  the  ever  popular 
jumping  Jacks,  that  give  so  much  pleasure  to  the  rising  generation. 

Shortly  after  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  the  President 
requested  the  party  to  form  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  barge, 
and  intimated  that  it  had  been  the  habit  on  former  occasions  to 
propose  a  few  toasts.  He  thought  the  habit  should  not  be  departed 
from,  and  promised  that  the  business  should  only  occupy  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  first  toast  was,  of  course,  the  *'  Queen,"  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  mention  it  to  secure  a  hearty 
reception.  The  toast  was  responded  to  with  acchunation,  and 
after  the  National  Anthem  had  been  sung  he  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  day,  the  <^  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,"  which 
was  also,  of  course,  duly  honoured.  Mr.  Davies  then  said  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  the  **  Donors."  This  he 
really  had  much  pleasure  in  doing.  Mr.  Muir,  their  excellent 
ez-president,  he  said,  was  coupled  with  the  toast,  and  although 
he  well  deserved  the  very  great  honour,  yet,  from  motives  of 
policy,  he  must  decline  to  do  it  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Muir,  as 
we  all  know,  is  given  to  make  such  long  speeches  that,  if  he  were 
to  begin,  and  continue  till  we  get  home,  where  would  llie  dancing 
be  ?  Mr.  John  McNair,  Mr.  Stoddart,  Mr.  Bobert  Hay,  either  or 
all  would  have  done  admirably,  except  for  the  little  fact  that  they 
were  notjpresent;  and  as  neither  the  ex-  nor  the  present  secretary 
were  available,  he  had,  most  reluctanUy,  to  fall  back  on  V  r.  Dobie. 
Bir.  D..  however,  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  not  ^eak 
more  than  an  hour ;  and  as  he,  by  his  genius,  wit,  and  humour, 
combined  with  his  eleven  other  good  qualities,  had,  in  keeping 
up  the  fun  and  frolic,  cast  into  the  shade  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
together,  he  fairly  deserved  the  honour  of  having  his  name 
coupled  with  the  grand  array  of  donors;  may  they  grow  in 
numbers  and  liberality  every  year.  Dr.  Nicol  said  ^t  he  had 
been  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  their  excellent  purveyor, 
Mr.  Lawson,  wno  had,  he  was  certain,  discharged  his  rather 
difficult  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned;  and, 
as  so  much  depends  on  a  good  dinner,  he  was  quite  sure  that  in 
that  way  he  had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  excursion. 
The  only  other  toasts  were  the  '<  President,"  the  <<  Ladies,"  and  the 
*'  Committee,"  all  of  which  were  heartily  responded  to,  and  then 
the  dancing  was  resumed. 

In  this  way  the  journey  and  the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly 
until  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  when,  amid  the  CTer-welcome,  yet, 
as  a  partine  song,  somewhat  saddening,  strains  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  the  barge  was  made  fast  at  home  once  more,  and,  amidst 
much  hand>-shaking,  and  many  resolutions  "  to  meet  again  some 
other  day,"  each  looked  for  the  nearest  road  to  his  or  her  habita- 
tion, all  delighted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Wbst  Biding  of  Yobkshirb  Photooraprio  Sooiett. 
Aif  .ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford, 
when  there  was  a  numerous  attendance,   Mr.  J.  W.  Gouqh, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  on  the  relative  merit  of  wet  and 
dry-plate  photography  took  place.  One  of  Mr.  George  Hare*s 
automatic  changing-boxes  was  inspected  by  the  members,  and 

freatly  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  working  capabilities,  and  its 
ne,  easy,  and  ingenious  movement. 

After  numerous  expressions  of  admiration  from  Messrs.  Wor- 
mald.  Burrows,  and  others, 

Mr.  A.  Sachs  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thank  to  Mr.  Hare, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whitley,  and  was  cheerfully  responded 
to  by  the  members. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  respecting  the  weekly  half-holiday 
which  has  or  is  likely  to  become  universally  adopted  in  the 
Bradford,  Ebilifax,  and  Leeds  districts. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Halifax  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Sachs),  said  they  ought 
to  make  00140  sacrifice  and  try  for  a  whole  day,  so  that  member 


wishing  to  take  any  pictures  at  a  distance  would  be  able  to  do  so, 
as  they  could  not  go  far  from  home  during  half  a  day,  more 
especially  if  they  had  to  give  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  exposure. 

Mr.  Habpbb,  of  Leeds,  thought  it  was  very  nice  to  be  able  to 
go  for  a  whole  day,  but  concurred  with  Mr.  Sachs  that  it  wouldin 
all  probability  be  very  inconvenient  to  cloae  their  places  of  business 
for  so  long  a  time,  especi^y  where  a  considerable  number  of  hands 
were  employed,  as  it  would  necessarily  involve  a  consideration  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Mr.  Saohb  said  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  to 
close  for  more  than  half-a  day ;  it  would  not  be  businesslike  to  do 
so,  as  persons  might  come  from  a  long  distance  earlier  so  as  to  sit 
before  closing  time,  and  if  the  holiday  were  made  into  a  whole 
day  the  result  would,  doubtless,  be  a  serious  loss  of  business. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Batho  was  of  opinion  that  to  try  for  a  whole  day 
would  probably  result  in  the  loss  of  the  boon  they  already 


After  several  enressions  of  opinions,  pro  and  eon,  by  Messrs. 
Holgate,  Gough,  Kushforth,  Wormald,  Jenkins,  &c. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  announced  a  question  from  the  box,  viz.,  "  "What 
effect  will  albumenized  plates  have  on  the  negative  bath,  and  will 
they  cause  fog  ?  " 

Mr.  Saohb  had  used  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  never 
found  any  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Ilunowobth  informed  the  members  that  he  had  used  it  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  results ; 
but  if  any  albumen  got  on  the  edge  or  back  of  the  plate  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  cause  fog. 

Mr.  Wormald  informed  the  members  that  he  had  successfully 
used  as  a  substratum  a  solution  of  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  to  a 
quart  of  water,  using  it  over  and  over  again  until  about  one 
hundred  12x10  phites  had  been  coated. 

The  Chairman  and  several  gentlemen  paving  spoken  on  this 
subject, 

Mr.  Batho  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Lambertype."  (This 
paper  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.) 

The  Chairman  said  (alluding  to  the  remarks  of  several 
members)  that  if  a  person  was  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  a  patent, 
and  had  used  the  same  process  before  the  patent  was  granted,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  other  members  of  the  profession  to  assist  him 
should  he  have  cause  to  test  its  validity  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Batho  remarked  that  unless  photographers  in  this  country 
took  a  stand  unitedly,  they  would  not  be  able  to  resist  these  things, 
and  must,  consequently,  submit. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burrows,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sachs,  a  very 
cordial  vote  of  thajiks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Batho  for  his  practical 
paper. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  respecting  the  more  frequent  reading 
of  papers  at  the  Society's  meetings.  It  was  considered  a  some- 
what difficult  matter  to  get  papers  on  scientific  subjects  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  as  photographers  were  too  busy  to  have  the 
necessary  time  for  making  experiments. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  next  excursion  should  be  to 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,  on  the  21st  instant,  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Puotooraphio  Assooiatiok. 
A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  18th  instant,  at  the  Free  Library,  the  President,  the 
Bev.  J.  D.  BiLET,  in  the  chair. 

The  \  resident  said  that  the  special  meeting  had  been  called 
to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  demonstration 
of  the  autotype  process.  He  then  introduced  to  the  members  Mr. 
H.  Taylor  (the  representative  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird, 
and  Co.).  Mr.  Taylor,  after  a  few  remarks  explaining  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  different  papers,  &c.,  used  in  connection  with  the 
process,  then  proceeded  to  give  a  number  of  practical  illustrations 
of  its  working. 

Several  pictures  were  developed  on  the  new  flexible  support, 
and  also  on  opal  glass ;  and  though  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  previously  printing  from  the  negatives  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  tints  required,  the  pictures  were  perfectly  printed, 
showing  that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  exact  exposure  was  easily 
overcome  after  a  little  practice  in  judging  the  density  of  negatives. 

Some  prints  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  double  ^ansfer 
paper,  and  others  transferred  so  that,  on  being  finished,  the  prints 
had  a  beautiful  enamelled  surface.  Other  illustrations  were  given 
of  the  double  and  single  transfer  processes,  all  of  which  were 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  members,  Ms.  Taylor 
answering  meanwhile  numerous  questions,  he  being  evidently 
anxious  that  ^1  possible  information  should  be  given. 
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The  Frssidsnt,  at  the  coi^clasion,  said  that  he,  and  he  was  sur^ 
ijk»  lodfnbors  also,  had  boea  exceedingly  delighted  and  interested 
b/  the  practical  iUostrationa  of  the  working  ofthe  aatotype  carbo^ 
pfinting  which  ihej  bad  just  seen.  He  had,  therefore,  to  expres^ 
lis  thanks  of  tb^  Association  to  ^.  Tajlqr  for  the  able  manned 
in  which  be  had  given  the  demonstration  that  erening.  The 
process  was  so  simj^e  and  easy  that  no  one  who  desired  to  have 
permanent  photographs  would  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  fxxwu,  in  reply,  said  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  give 
fOij  explanation  if  necessary,  and  concluded  by  handing  round  a 
Bumbwof  specimens  of  what  the  process  was  capable  of  producing. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


lall  in  ifjt  Siitihia. 


A  Nxw  Gbnebal  antidote  ron  Poisqns. — M.  Jeanael  gives 
the  following  formula  for  an  antidote  for  a  number  of  deadly, 
poisons :  Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (D.  146)  100,  water  800 
Calcined  magnesia  80,  washed  animal  charcoal  40.  These  in 
gredieuts  are  kept  separate,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  one 
vessel,  the  magnesia  and  charcoal  in  another,  with  some  water. 
When  needed,  tbe  sulphate  solution  is  poured  into  the  last-men- 
tioned receptacle  and  violently  agitated.  Tbe  mixture  should  be 
admiuiatered  promptly  in  doses  of  from  1-6  to  8-8  ounces. 
From  experimeuts  M.  Jeannel  flndq  that  this  antidote,  employed 
in  proper  pioportions,  renders  preparations  of  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
digitaline  completely  insoluble.  It  does  not  render  oxide  ot  copper 
absolutely  insoluble,  however,  and  leaves  in  solution  notable 
quantities  of  morphine  and  strychnine.  It  neither  decomposes 
nor  pre'^.ipitates  cyanide  of  mercury  nor  tartar  emetic.  It 
•fturates  free  icline  entirely,  and  acts  but  partially  upon 
solutions  of  alkaline  hypochlorites.  Four  ounces  of  the  anti- 
dote are  found  to  neutralize  the  poisonous  effect  of  1*6  ounces 
of  arsenite  of  soda.  It  retards  the  toxic  action  of  sulphate  of 
strychnine,  affording  sufficient  delay  to  administer  evacuants. 
One-third  of  an  ounce  is  efficacious  against  digitaline  injected 
into  the  intestines.—  Scientific  American, 

Obscene  Photographs.— The  seventy-second  Annual  He- 
port  issued  by  the  ISodioty  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
states  that  the  Society's  operations  are  regarded  as  so 
far  satisfactory  to  the  committee  that  they  have  for  the  past 
year  little  to  record  in  tbe  way  of  active  work  beyond  vigilant 
observation,  so  completely  has  the  trade  in  obscene  books/ 
pictures,  and  photographs  been  paralyze<I.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  last  year's  operations  is  stated  to  be  the  voluntary  surrender 
to  the  fciociety  by  dealers,  or  relatives  of  deceased  dealers,  of 
iargo  stocks  of  obscene  matter,  among  which  figure  3,550 
photograplis.  At  the  time  one  offender  was  arrested  there 
\ytire  seized  on  his  premises  01  negatives  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  obscene  pictures^  Seizures  wore  also  mado  in  three 
Qther  cases  respectively  of  950,  221,  and  219  obscene  photo- 
graphs. One  foaturo  noted  in  the  disgraceful  trade  was  the 
professed  tale  of  photographs  of  noted  actresses  to  cover  tho 
sale  of  indecent  pictures.  The  coinniittee  express  tbe  opinion 
that  the  limtte<i  trade  in  those  ohj'^ctionable  pictures  is  due  to 
the  caution  induced  by  dread  of  selling  to  a  society's  agent. 

Alleosd  Photoorapiiio  Pibacy. — On  Saturday  last,  at 
Wandsworth  Police  Court,  John  Patrick  Conroy,  described  as  a 
picture  dealer,  living  in  Stonell  Place,  Chatham  Road,  Wands- 
worth Common,  was  brought  up  on  a  warrant  charged  with 
selling  a  copy  of  a  registered  picture.  Mr.  George  Lowis,  who 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  had 
been  charged  before.  He  called  Mr.  Boydell  U raves,  son 
ot  Mr.  tienry  Graves,  printsoiler  to  tho  Queen,  Pall  Mall, 
who  produced  the  certificate  of  register  of  copyright 
in  a  painting  entitled  **  Piper,  and  Pair  of  Nut-crackers." 
He  said  the  photograph  produced  was  a  copy  of  tho  design 
and  pointing.  He  never  authorized  the  defendant  to  copy 
it.  AHUot  John  Spence,  a  picture-framo  maker,  of  Harrow 
Koad,  Paddington,  said  about  the  6th  of  June  he  purchased  of 
tho  prisoner  the  photograph  with  several  others.  Ho  told  him 
Dot  to  show  them  in  the  window,  because  he  thought  they  were 
dangerous.  Mr.  Lewis  applied  for  a  remand,  to  enable  him  to 
pn>ceed  with  other  caflos.  The  prisoner  objected  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  said  a  summons  should  have  been  issued,  so  as 
to  give  him  time  to  prepare  his  defence.  Mr.  Ingham  said  a 
warrant  was  granted  because  it  was  stotod  that  the  prisoner 
had  diflippeared  on  various  occasions  after  summouisos  had 
been  served,  aud  had  not  re-nppoarod  until  six  months  had 
elapsed,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  magistrate's  summary  jaria- 


diction.  An  application  being  made  for  bail,  Mr.  Lewis  nrged 
the  magistrate  to  make  it  substantial.  Mr.  Ingham  said  he 
would  take  two  sureties  of  £60  each,  or  one  in  £100  for  his 
appearance. — Times. 


Jousr  Stonb. — ^The  description  of  the  new  enlarging  stereoscope 
introduced  by  H.  Harmagis  appears  in  the  letter  of  M.  Ernest 
Lacan,  our  Paris  Correspondent,  in  the  Puotoo]U.phio  News  of 
Juoe  18th.  We  are  not  awaro  of  any  place  where  it  ean  be 
purchased  in  this  country.  The  paragraph  which  calls  your 
attention  to  the  matter  was  writUm  in  answer  to  a  question 
forwarded  to  M.  Lacan  by  one  of  our  correspondents. 

A  SuBSCRiBBE. — There  is  no  objccticn,  in  the  preparation  of  any 
collodion,  to  making  the  plain  co]li>dion  and  the  iodizer  each 
separate,  to  be  mixed  when  required.  But  in  using  iodide  of 
potassium  tfaersis  a  difficulty  in  doin^  this  if  the  aloonol  be  very 
nee  ftom  water*  owin^  to  the  sparing  aoluhility  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  potassium  m  strong  aloohol.  Henoe  it  iualitates 
matters  to  dissolve  the  iodides  and  brooiides  in  the  total  amount 
of  alcohol  to  be  used,  instead  of  attempting  it  in  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  to  be  kept  separate  for  tho  iudizer. 

HoxTo>r  Amateuu.— No.  1  is  not  a  maker  of  high  reputation,  and 
as  his  lenses  will  probably  vary  in  quality,  it  is  quite  impossiblo 
to  say  whether  one  will  define  well  or  woYk  rnpidiy  without  trial.- 
You  will  find  it  wiser  to  obtain  one  by  a  good  maser,  which  may 
be  done  moderately  cheaply  of  a  dealer  who  sni^lies  second- 
hand apparatus.  The  card  sent  is  not  sufficiently  well  defined 
to  give  9  good  enlargement.  It  is  somewhat  flat,  from  being 
illuminated  by  a  general  ^itfUBod  light.  To  obtain  relief,  viaour, 
and  pictorial  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  a  good  light 
from  one  direction,  with  tho  rouiainder  more  or  less  m  shadow , 
is  necessary. 

Lauohbr. — There  can  be  no  harm  in  laughing  at  the  tho  circnm' 
stance  if  it  amuse  you.     "  Laugh  and  grow  Fat ! " 

E.  S. — The  crapy  reticulation  of  which  yuu  complain  is  duo  to  tho 
nse  of  collodion  containing  too  much  water,  and  when  the 
tendency  is  present  it  is  much  increased  by  the  use  of  raercaiy. 
A  sew  sample  of  collodion  is  tho  bc»t  remedy.  Allowing  tho 
film  to  set  well  before  immersion  in  the  bath  will  help  you,  as  will 
also  avoiding  mercury  in  intensifying. 

Chsuicus. — Your  description  is  too  vugue  to  enable  us  to  help  you. 
Possibly  you  may  mean  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  puhluhcd 
io  pgtrtd  by  Longman  and  Co.,  Patemodter  How.  Asa  your  book- 
seller for  details. 

Youxo  B  BO  INNER. — Thcre  is  no  work  <m  photographing  on  wtv>d, 
but  many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appearel  in  our  pages.  Tho 
same  answer  applies  to  photogniphing  alid^  for  the  magic  lantern. 

lONO  RATIO. — The  article  is  sold  as  enamelled  paper  by  all 
stationers. 

S.  P.  Q.  U, — The  quality  yon  require  is  **  depth  of  focus,"  and 
jour  idea  of  what  this  quality  consists  in  is  tolerably  accurate. 
Depth  of  focus  oonsii»ts  practically  in  the  absence  of  a  pcrfec't 
focus  at  one  piano  and  do  other,  and  in  the  presence  of  moderately 

5ood  definition  dibtributed  over  many  pianos  at  different  distances. 
'his  is  a  quality  present  in  tho  siDele  hind^cape  lens,  and  not 
present  in  tno  most  hig^hly  corrected  of  the  old  fdshiwned  forms  of 
portrait  lens.  Of  late  years,  in  deference  to  the  demands  of 
artist  io  portraitists,  chants  have  been  made  in  the  portrait  loni*. 
Flatness  of  field  consists  in  definition  extended  over  as  large  a 
flat  surface  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  the  correction  of  the 
naturally  curved  field  over  which  a  lens  defines.  You  must 
rouieinbor  that  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses— photographic  lenses 
especially— the  work  of  the  optican  is  to  maae  a  series  of  com- 
proniitfoH,  and  ho  who  secures  the  most  of  the  deMrable  qualities 
at  the  least  sacrifice — ^in  short,  makes  tho  happiest  compromise — 
makes  the  best  lens.  A  good  singls  leni  does  well  for  landscapo 
work,  and  the  front  Ions  of  a  portrait'oombination  sometimes  answers 
fairly.  But  modem  comoinaticns  secure  tho  greatest  balanro 
of  advantages.  If  you  send  a  list  collected  from  advertisements, 
indicating  th9m  by  number  or  letter,  we  will  give  you  moro 
individual  details. 

Constant  SuBscBiBBB.^Tho  general  proportions  of  your  studio 
will  serve  pretty  well,  although  two  or  three  feet  additional  in 
Ien{^h  woiild  frequently  prove  of  service.  Wo  fear,  however, 
that  you  will  find  a  west  light  very  troublesome,  as  yon  will  fn»- 
queutly  have  direct  sunlight  entorisgr  the  studio.  Such  a  studio 
might  with  advantage  l>o  made  of  the  lean-to  form.  But  if  vuu 
prefer  a  ridge  roof,  the  ridpre  two  feet  out  of  the  centre  will  bo 
useful,  with  a  room  21  feet  long,  5  feet  at  each  end  opnqne 
will  bo  sufficient,  so  as  to  secure  1 1  feet  of  gUss  any  part.  This 
you  can  always  cover ;  but  if  you  had  too  little,  you  could  nut 
remedy  it.  A  provihi<in  for  taking  Ikmbrandts,  to  be  coveted 
when  not  in  use,  will  bo  convenient.  If  you  send  to  our 
publisher  the  dat«  of  tho  number  you  require,  ho  will  forward  it* 

Rbjlandku  Fi'ND.—Ueccived,  from  Mr.  John  SUme,  £1, 

Several  Correspond^ts  in  our  Bcat« 
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PHOTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO, 

Pbotoghafht  as  jlv  Impartial  RgcoRDEa — Mr.  Crawshay'* 

Pbotooraphb  of  Salhon— Thi  Transit  of  Venus. 

Photoaraphy  as  an  Impartial  Recorder.— Wiihiu  the  last 

week  photography  has  stepped  in  most  opportanely,  and 

dccid^a  a  point  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  i    -  f «,^«w^  w.  <•  .^w.»«»..w,  »#—  w*  -.—.w  «»„ 

defences  of  the  kingdom.  Some  discnssion  has  taken  I  ^^^^^^  i  as  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  pisci-uUure,  he 
place  of  late  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  as  our  readers  may  I  Quakes  a  point  of  securing  a  record  by  photography  of  any 
know,  on  the  subject  of  the  big  guns  they  manufacture  at  |  oW^^  ^®  thinks  worthy  of  study,  or  likely  to  interest  those 


I  pronounce  these  photographs  to  be  most  interesting  and 
▼aiuable.  A  profoasional  photographer,  a  friend  of  mine, 
tells  me  they  show  first-class  workmanskip.  I  intend, 
therefore,  sending  them  over  to  the  Paris  Internatioual 
Exhibition  of  Fish  Culture,  whore  they  will  doubtless  be 
much  admired."  Mr.  Crawshay^s  pictures  do  not  merely 
include  photographs  of  fish  of  unusual  sise,  which  might 
be  pleasant  reminiscences  for  a  sportsman,  but  of  little  use 


Woolwich,  and  the  degree  to  which  these    weapons  are 

capable  of  penetrating  the  ironclads  of  the  present  day ; 

and  to  set  matters  at  rest  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 


students  of  natural  history  who  doTote  themselvea  more 
especially  to  this  branch  of  science.  Thus,  by  meaoa  of 
photographs  of  half-a-doson  salmon  taken  late  in  October, 


auu  ku  soir  iMAibOio  n«    iroBw    »uo   ocvru<HrY    ut    otaro   xor    war     K**«'*vr5*»|'uo  VI   unii-a-uuavu  hoi m uu  uikou  i ami  jiu  vuiiuuur, 

decided  upon  a  trial  of  the  guns  at  Shoeburyness,  to  which    °^  proves  beyond  doubt  that  that  time  of  the  year  is  far  too 
those  memben  of  the  House  especially  iuterested  in   the  I  ^^^  to  continue  the  season,  the  fish  having  ova  to  the  extent 
-_i-.-_-L X.  t.- • — !x_j      mi:.-.  .-!_! *  1    .         •      of  two  or  three  pounds  attached  to  them.     One  fish  he  pho- 
tographed had  2  lb.  10  oa.  of  ova,  and  as  one  ounce  contains 
327  eggs,  there  were,  consequently,  13,734  eggs  lost  to  the 
river.    Mr.  Crawshay's  interesting  collection  of  fish  photo- 


subject  were  to  be  invited.  Tiiis  trial  came  off  last  week, 
and,  according  to  the  reports  made  by  the  press,  cue  of  the 
heavy  guni — the  25  ton  gun — made  some  excellent  prac- 
tice i^ainst  a  newly  constructed  target  made  up  ot  two 
heavy  iron  plates  with  six  inches  of  timber  between  them. 
It  was  reported  that  two  projectiles  were  sent  through  this 
target  at  a  distance  of  70  yards,  but  Captain  Price,  M.P., 
who  was  present  at  the  experiment^  denied  this,  stating 
that  one  shot  got  half-way  through,  while  the  second  one, 

-.:*! aI 1. :j i. j^-: i.u   a1 i. l di- 


graphs also  contains  records  of  some  very  remarkable  things 
that  have  come  under  his  observation.  To  give  an  instance. 
There  is  a  picture  of  an  eel  2  lb.  1  oa.,  which  had  swallowed 
another  eel  of  1  lb.  1  oz. ;  the  latter  had  been  taken  on  a 
night  line,  and  the  bigger  one  had  then  seised  him,  and 


< 


bargQK  It  wiw  ueairea  lo  aii*.     r  uriiuu»M9iy  lae  aupuce  can 

be  easily  decided,  because  all  practice  made  at  Shoebury- 

ness  from  time  to  time  ia  recorded   in  the  most  impartial 

manner  by  the  camera,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  cSarged 

with  bias.    As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  War  Office 

in  this  country  have  made  great  use  of  photography  in 

many  ways,  and  at  Shooburyness  there  is  a  staff-serjeant 

of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  a  gunner,  whose  sole  duty  it  is 

to  secure  records  of  the  war  that  is  continuilly  waging 

between  big  cannon  and  iron   targets,  or,  as  some  call  it, 

between  g^ns  and  ships.    Front  and  back  views  -are  taken 

of  every  target  that  is  constructed,  both  before  ^nd   after 

firing,  and  these  photographs  not  only  show  the  precise 

damage  that  has  been  done  by  each  shot,  but  also  how  far 

out  the  shot  marks  are  fiom  the  white  buirs-eyes  painted 

on  the  target.    These  targets  represent  the  ships  of  war  in 

the  navy,  being  constructed  of  the  same  thickness  and  in 

the  same  manner  as  the  bulwarks  of  an  ironclad.    Thus  at 

Shoeburyness  wa  have  had  a  Warrior  target,  a  BelleropJion 

target,  a  Hercules  target,  &c. ;  and  whenever  a  new  class  of 
vessel  is  added  to  the  navy,  it  is  represented  by  a  target 
of  the  same  name  at  Shoobury.    In  this  way  we  have  come 
to  learn  exactly  what  each  of  our  ships  can  withstand  in 
the  shape  of  guns,  and  the  reasen  why  our  guns  are  every- 
ciay  growing  biggjsr  is  simply  because  the  Admiralty  autho- 
rities of  this  and  other  conotries  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  iron-platiog-    From  the  very  first,  the 
War  Office  have  had  photographs  prepared  of  the  effects  of 
the  various  gnns  on  different  targets,  and  it  h^s  thus 
secured  an  impartial  record  of  the  whole  subject.    In  ^he 
present  Instance,  it  would  be  only  neoeasary  to  produce  a 
picture  of  the  back  of  the  targiyts  to  prove  whether  the 
shot  Captain  Price  alludes  to  pierced  the  target  or  not, 
and  in  the  same  way,  if  a  buirs«eye  was  actually  painted 
on  the  target,  and  the  aoouraoy  of  the  firing  was  so  perfect 
as  to  obliterate  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  front  view  of 
the  target  would  aUo  show  some  signs  of  the  remains  of  the 
whitewash.     We  have  here  a  capital  instance  of  the  value 
of  photography  as  an  impartial  recorder  ok  facts. 

Air,  (yawshayi's  Photographs  of  ^a/moit.— In  Land  and 
Water  Frank  Buckland  alludes  to  some  photographs  Mr. 

Crawshay   has  sent  him  of  remarkable  salmoq  and  fish  I ^ ^  ..-^..^  ^  „v«.  ««j— ».g  ^.  «.«*.     *.„ 

caught  upon  the  Cyfarthfa  estate.     Mr.  Buckland  is  de- J  reason  of  his  silence  I  have  just  learnt.    M.  Toravko  died 
/ighted  yni^  thase  pictmsi,  aiid  lays^  <^  As  #  lorar  of  ^  *  I  jp^gret  to  aajr,  in  June,  187:1,  but^  faithfi^l  to  his  promisQ 


observers  sent  out  from  this  country  to  watch  the  transit  ot 
Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  has  returned  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  data  he  bring^g  with  him  will  complete  the 
information  which  the  Astronomer- Koyal  is  likely  to  get  on 
the  subject,  and  from  which  the  calculations  will  have  to 
be  made.    For  some  time  past  mathematicians  have  been 
hard  at  work  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  we  are  told 
that  (he  reductions  of  the  British   observers  are  actively 
progrensing  on  a  uniform  system,    litow  that  the  last  in- 
formation  on  the  subject  has  been  received,  we  may  expect 
to  have  the  result  of  the  observations  very  shortly ;  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  sawins  of  different 
countries  coincide  with  one  another.     Aa  the  observing 
stations  taken  up  were  not  in  all  instances  the  same,  the 
calculations  will  bo  different;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  ^r 
great  rejoicing  if,  therefore,  the  distance  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  is  made  the  same  by  the  learned  men  engaged  on 
the  calculations  in  various  countries.    The  working  out  of 
the  data  is  a  most  complicated  affsir,  and  Russia  has  been 
cited  as  the  likeliest  country  to  get  through  the  cidculations 
first,  the  Russran  astronomers  and  ma^ematicians  being 
feckoded  among  the  most  clear-headed  of  the  fraternity. 
Had  Qhtna  taken  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  among  tlM  foremr^t  to 
decide  the  question.    When  we  have  got  to  know  how  far 
we  mortals  are  from  the  flowing  luminary,  it  will  take  other 
clever  people  in  the  w(  rid  to  tell  what  the  information  has 
cost  us. 


FRENCH  CORRBSPONDBNCB. 
Death   of   M.  Toravko — Whey   Dnr    Plates:   their 
Emplotment  with   Artificial   Light — Printing   bt 

Development— Porcelain  Collodion—Darlot's  Dark 
I'ent. 

In  the  coarse  of  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  to  a  dry 
collodion  process  in  which  iternm,  or  whey,  was  employed, 
and  which  had  been  worked  out  by  a  Russian  amateur, 
M.  Pokorski-Toravko.  My  correspondent  had  promised 
me  farther  details  of  his  work  in  this  direction,  but  for 
some  time  past  I  failed  to  hear  anything  of  him.    The 
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he  had  prepared,  it  seems,  a  memoir  of  his  last  work,  and 
this  his  relatives  have  just  been  good  enough  to  forward  to 
me.  M.  Toravko^s  work  has  for  this  reason  a  double 
interest,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  resume  of  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers. 

The  last  experiments  made  by  M.  Toravko  were  made 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  his  process  with  whey,  and  with 
a  view  of  succeeding  in  nocturnal  photography.  The  col- 
lodion employed  by  M.  Toravko  contained  three  per  cent, 
of  bromide  of  cadmium,  with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  but  in 
other  respects  it  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sutton.  After  coating  a  plate  and  waiting  some  twenty  to 
forty  seconds,  to  allow  the  film  to  set,  it  was  plunged  into 
a  silver  bath  of  eighteen  per  cent  strength  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  where  it  remained  for  five  minutes.  The  film 
was  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  also  acidified  with  a 
little  nitric  acid.  Having  repeated  the  operation  two  or 
three  times,  the  plate  was  washed  thorouglUy  in  ordinary 
water.  To  preserve  its  sensitiveness,  the  plate  was 
covered  with  a  preservative  made  of 

Whey  ot  curded  milk         ...     100  grammes 

Potable  water  200        „ 

Citric  acid one  or  two  drops. 

The  mixture  was  warmed,  and,  after  two  or  three  boil- 
ings, it  was  filtered  through  a  piece  of  Unen  to  separate 
the  caseine ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  added.  The  vessel  was  replaced  on  the  fire,  and 
after  the  mixture  had  been  boiled  again,  it  was  further 
filtered  through  paper.  The  clarifi^  whey  should  be 
limpid,  and  of  a  greenish  tint.  One  hundred  grammes 
are  added  to  0.20  gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture filtered  again.  This  preservative  was  applied  two  or 
three  times  to  the  washed  collodion  plate,  and  the  last 
application  allowed  to  remain  on  the  film  for  the  space  of 
a  minute.  The  plate  was  finally  washed,  and  dried  spon- 
taneously by  allowing  it  to  remain  upon  a  sheet  of  filter 
paper.  The  preservative  gives  such  adherence  to  the  col- 
lodion film  that  the  latter  can  only  be  removed  from  the 
glass  with  ditiiculty.  The  prepared  plates  will  keep'their 
sensitiveness,  which  is  of  a  most  exalted  charaoter,  for 
several  months.     Five  or  six  seconds'  exposure  with  a 

f)ortrait  lens  is  sufficient,  while  with  an  ordinary  landscape 
ens  twenty  to  twenty-seven  seconds  are  required.    The 
exposed  plates  are  treated  with  alkaline  development,  the 
three  solutions  given  below  being  prepared  first  of  all. 
Ko.  1. — Bromide  of  potassium...        4  parts 

Water 200    „ 

No.  2.— Pyrogallic  acid 1  part 

Water 200  parts 

No.  8. — Liquid  ammonia  ...     100    „ 

Water 100    „ 

Ten  minutes  ought  to  suffice  for  the  development,  and 
if,  after  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  is  found  that 
the  image  is  not  intense  enough,  it  may  be  intensified  with 

Water 100  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid         O.oO 

Citric  acid 0.50 

Five   per  cent,  solution  of 

nitrate  of  silver  ...        a  few  drops. 

As  AL  Toravko  found  these  plates  so  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive, ho  resolved  to  try  them  for  nocturnal  photography, 
illuminating  a  landscape  by  means  of  artificial  light,  and 
was  eipabled  to  secure  a  result  after  on  exposure  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  minutes  with  a  portrait  lens,  and  of  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  with  a  landscape  lens. 

In  securing  direct  positives,  the  exposure  required  was 
naturally  a  shorter  one.  M y  late  correspondent  was  enabled 
to  draw  up  a  table  in  which  the  necessary  exposures  are 
given,  according  to  the  progressive  power  or  the  artificial 
Sght,  varying  trom  one  to  two  hundred  and  forty  candles. 
With  a  light  equal  to  that  given  by  one  candle,  for  instance, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  an  exposure  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  seconds  to  get  a  direct  positive  image,  and  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  candles,  or  with  ^twenty-four  lamps. 


representing  a  total  of  as  many  lights,  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  picture  with  an  instantaneous  exposure.  I  should  men- 
tion that  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  illuminating 
power,  the  experimenter  has  devised  an  arrangement  of 
screens  and  reflectors,  which  concentrate  the  whole  of  the 
light  upon  the  object  to  be  reproduced.  The  author  of 
these  interesting  researches  dia  not  confine  himself  to 
obtain  positives  and  negatives  on  glass  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial light,  but  he  prepared  a  paper  also,  by  means  of  a 
process  he  has  described.  Ordinary  albumenized  paper 
was  floated  for  about  thirty  seconds  on  a  bath  prepared  in 
the  manner  following : — In  a  hundred  partsx>f  albumen  and 
ten  of  whey,  are  dissolved  two  parts  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium and  two  of  citric  acid.  After  mixing,  the  liquid  is 
beaten  to  a  froth,  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  the  clearer 
poi-tion  being  decanted  off,  and  filtered  through  cotton 
wool  or  sponge.  The  paper  after  treatment  upon  this  bath 
is  hung  up  to  dry,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  sensitized  upon  a  silver  bath  of  eighteen  per  cent, 
strength;  the  bromised  paper  is  plunged  into  it  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  minutes,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a 
vessel  containing  water  acidified  by  means  of  acetic  acid, 
where  it  is  left  until  a  second  sheet  of  paper  has  been 
treated  in  the  silver  bath.  The  first  stieet  is  then  put  into 
pure  water  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  turned  into 
a  flat  dish  containing  the  same  preservative  as  that 
described  above  for  Srj  plates.  Finally,  the  paper  is 
rinsed  in  clean  filtered  water  and  dried. 

Thus  prepared,  the  paper  keeps  its  brilliancy  perfectly, 
and  furnishes  prints  as  fine  as  ordinary  fresh  albumenized 
paper.  It  will  retain  its  good  qualities  for  a  month  at 
least.  Exposure  to  the  light  of  a  couple  of  lamps  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  print  appear  feebly  m  the  deop  shadows 
after  an  interval  of  about  nfteen  minutes.  £ven  after  ten 
minutes  the  development  may  be  undertaken  with  good 
effect,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  operation  is 
finished.  ~ 

The  developer  is  composed  of — 

Water 1000  grammes 

Pyiogallic  acid        1  gramme 

And  when  the  latter  has  been  dissolved  in  the  w&ter,  one- 
fifth  of  a^gramme  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added.  The  liquid 
is  then  clarified  Tfor  it  has  assumed  a  milky  appearance) 
by  adding,  drop  oy  droiT,  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid. 

It  is  well  not  to  have  recourse  te  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
makes  the  image  appear  more  rapidly,  it  is  true,  because 
the  finished  print  is  then  not  so  perfect,  the  silver  becoming 
precipitated,  and  injuring  both  the  lighte  and  the  shadows. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  many  printe  may  be  developed  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  bath. 

At  the  end  of  these  communications,  and  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix  to  his  memoir,  M.  Toravko  has  given  us  the 
composition  of  a  particular  collodion  which  he  calls 
porcelain  collodion.    Its  composition  is — 

Collodion  1}  per  cent. 80  grammes 

Mirha,  gum        1*50  gramme 

The  gum  is  dissolved  gradually  in  the  collodion  by  shaking 
the  liquid  from  time  to  time,  and  the  collodion  is  then 
allowed  to  rest  until  it  becomes  clear.  The  collodion  is 
applied  to  glass  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  smooth  white 
film  is  formed,  having  the  appearance  of  ivorj  or  fine 
porcelain.  In  this  way  opal  glass  may  be  replaced  in  the 
production  of  transparent  positiveB. 

This  porcelain  collodion  may  be  coloured  very  readily 
by  means  of  aniline  colours,  and  may  thus  be  made  to 
furnish  some  very  fine  effects  in  this  way  as  transparencies. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  see  a  pretty  little  dark  closet 
constructed  by  M.  Darlot,  which  will,  I  hope,  shortly  be 
put  into  commerce.  It  is  suited  for  dry-plato  work,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  but  also  to  fulfil  the  exigeu- 
cies  of  professional  photographers,  who  are,  as  we  know, 
more  hard  to  please  than  l^e  former.  If  the  closet  and 
the  apparatas  connected  with  it  cannot  be  called  purkti 
ecaoUy,  they  are,  n^rertheleflftt  ^y  reason  of  their 
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extreme  lightness  and  their  small  volnme,  far  more  portable 
than  any  of  the  apparatus  usually  employed  by  photo- 
graphers out-of-doors. 

•  I  hope  in  a  future  letter  to  give  you  some  further  details 
respecting  these  ingenious  apparatus,  but  content  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  with  merely  bringing  them  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers,  and  mentioning  the  name  of  their 
ingenious  constructor.  £rnest  Lac  an. 

PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAY. 

Chapter  X. — (continued,) 
Defects  of  the  Negative  Process. 

(d.)  Failures  in  '*  exposure''  of  the  negative. 

(1.)  Want  of  sharpness,  caused  by  faulty  focussing  or 
the  movement  of  the  sitter  out  of  focus  before  the  exposure 
of  the  plate. 

(2.)  Dofible  outlines^  or  ^^  blurring y — Movement  of  the 
sitter  during  the  exposure.    Don't  get  angry. 

(3.)  Harshness,  and  exaggeration  of  light  and  shadow,  are 
due  to  insufficient  exposure. 

(4.)  Flatness,  and^  lack^  of  brilliancy  in  the  shadows,  are 
caused  by  over-exposure.' 

(5.)  Marbled  drying  spots  are  often  due  to  the  above  cause, 
or  from  the  plate  having  stood  too  long  before  being 
exposed. 

(6.)  Foggy  spoti  are  caused  by  reflection  :  look  to  this  in 
copying  drawings  or  paintings ;  the  illumination  is  at  fault. 

(7.)  Fog  is  pi^uced  by  strong  light  shining  into  the  lens. 
Remedy :  protect  it  with  a  ho(^. 

(8.)  Double  pictures  are  caused  by  small  holes  in  the 
front  of  the  camera. 

(9.)  The  picture  is  out  of  focus  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  glass  beiug  out  of  place ;  especially  is  this  likely  to 
happen  when  the  ground  glass  is  hinged  and  swings  back. 

(10.)  Uneqtial  illumination  is  sometimes  caused  by  in- 
equality in  tiie  thickness  of  the  film ;  with  double  lenses, 
probably,  from  their  unequal  power. 

(e.)  Failures  in  development. 

(1.)  il  bright  spot  at  'the  pbice  where  the  developer  has 
been  poured  on,  and  lines  shooting  therefrom,  evidence 
that  the  developer  has  been  poured  on  too  violently. 

(2.)  Curved  lines  are  formed  when  the  developer  is  not 
flowed  evenly  over  the  entire  plate,  each  stoppage  of  the 
flow  of  the  developer  over  the  collodion  surface  being 
registered  by  a  mark  of  the  edge  of  the  solution. 

(3).  The  d^ehper**  crawls,^*  i.e.,  does  not  flow  evenly  over 
the  plate,  but  is  repelled,  as  would  be  water  on  a  greasy 
plate  ;  this  is  generally  caused  by  an  excess  of  alcohol  in 
the  bath,  and  an  insufficient  amount  in  the  developer  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  crawl.  Too  much  alcohol  in 
the  developer  will  sometimes  cause  the  same  defect. 

(4.)  Fogs  are  often  caused  by  too  great  strength  of 
developer,  or  an  insufficiency  of  acid  in  the  developer,  and 
also  by  developer  that  has  not  sufficient  strength  and 
energy. 

(5.)  Flatness  and  lack  of  contrast  is  the  effect  of  over- 
development, and,  as  conducing  to  it,  the  use  of  too  strong 
a  developer. 

(6.)  Harshness  and  want  of  detail  follow  where  the 
development  has  been  j[>rematurely  arrested,  or  an  inactive 
developer  has  been  used. 

(7).  Failure  is  often  attributable  to  a  ^*  swilling "  of 
the  plate  with  a  large  volume  of  developer,  whereby  all 
the  silver  floating  about  in  a  free  state  is  washed  away 
into  the  sink  and  lost  to  the  picture.  This  fault  of  deve- 
lopment is  mainly  attributable  to  nervousness  in  the  opera- 
tor that  he  cannot  get  the  plate  covered  without  developing 
streaks,  and  he  thus  rushes  into  an  equally  grave  source  of 
failure,  until  the  fault  **  degenerates  into  habit." 

(f)  Failures  in  intensification. 

Cl)  Stains  are  caused  by  unequal  intensification.     If  the 


(2)  Spots,  particularly  when  intensifying  with  iron  and 
silver,  are  caused  by  insufficiency  of  alcohol — sometimes 
from  an  excess. 

(3).  A  grey  granular  precipitate  is  formed  when  intensi- 
fying vrith  iron  has  been  carried  on  after  the  solution  has 
become  "  muddy." 

(4:).  Bluish  precipitate  in  the  shadows  is  caused  by  want 
of  acid  in  the  intensifier,  and  where  an  old  pyrogallic 
solution  is  used. 

(5).  2'hick  and  heavy  svots  are  caused  by  continued 
pouring  on  of  the  intensifier  at  one  spot. 

{g,)  Failures  in  fixing. 

(l.S  Bluish  or  greeniSi  colour  of  plate  is  due  to  traces  of 
the  aeveloper  Mt  on  the  plate,  which,  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forms  a  green  or  blue  precipitate.  Wash  the 
plate  thoroughly  before  fixing. 

(2.^  A  greenish  deposit  in  Uie  shadows  shows  imperfect 
dissolution  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  Remedy :  longer  time 
in  the  solution,  or  greater  strength  of  solution. 

(3.)  ILUn  spots  are  caused  by  cvanide  of  potassium,  wherd 
it  has  been  allowed  to  eat  into  the  film. 
■     (4.)  Black  streaks  are  caused  b/  insufficient  fixation. 

(A.)  Failures  in  varnishing. 

(1.)  A  dull  surface  is  caused  by  too  thin  a  varnish,  Or 
where  the  plate  is  not  sufficiently  warmed. 

(2,)  Streakiness  is  due  to  the  plate  being  too  hot  when 
varnished,  or  unequal  rocking  during  the  setting  of  the 
varnish  film. 

(3.)  Breakage  of  the  glass  is  often  due  to  unequal  heating 
or  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

(4.)  Detachment  of  the  film  is  sometimes  caused  by  too 
great  strength  of  the  alcohol  in  the  varnish. 

(5.)  The  film  peals  off  under  the  drying  process.  This  is 
experienced  especially  when  the  negative  has  been  much 
intensified.  CSuch  plates  should  be  flowed  with  a  dilute 
solution  of 

Gum-^office  mucUage      25  parts 

w  auor         •••        ••.•        •*•        ■*•     9v 
before  drying.) 
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ft.)  Failures  in  retouching. 
1.;  -      - 


plate  is  first  flowed  with  pyrogaUic  acid  before  the  sUver   own  discovery,  &o. 
IB  added,  these  staiha  cannot  ariae.  i  •BcadtMCor 


)  Scratches  in  the  film  are  caused  by  removing  the 
gloss  to  make  a  surface  for  the  pencil  before  the  varnish  is 
dry ;  also  by  coarse  particles  in  the  pum  ice  powder,  or 
too  rough  handling. 

(2.)  White  spots  on  the  skin  are  the  effect  of  unskilful 
stippling. 

^3.)  Ivory 'like  texture,  and  want  of  character  in  the  face, 
ana  numberless  grave  faults,  are  the  results  of  retoucbing, 
done  not  tm'jeZy,  but  too  well. 

Unnatural  lights,  characteristic  lines,  and  marks  worked 
out,  &c.,  ad,  Ub.,  too  often  seen  in  unskilful  work,  prove 
that  retouching  is  the  work  only  of  the  artist. 

m 

THE  LAMBERTYPE. 

BY  W.  E.  BATHO.* 

I  BELIEVE  it  to  bo  a  part  of  our  nature  to  rebel  against  a 
threat.  Somehow  it  invites  opposition.  A  request  coupled 
with  a  threat  invariably  ensures  unwilling  compliance, 
and  a  search  of  these  is  force  enough  to  carry  out  the 
penalty.  While  not  laying  any  claim  to  infallibility,  1 
propose  to  examine  the  value  of  the  letters  patent  granted 
to  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  being  a  communication  from 
abroad  by  Claude  Leon  Lambert.  First,  I  will  point  out 
a  few  things  that  on  some  future  occasion  1  may  have  to 
refer  to  that  will  invalidate  a  patent.  If  a  patent  be  taken 
out  in  the  joint  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  and  it  be 
discovered  that  one  or  more  of  such  persons  had  no  part  in 
the  inventiou,  the  patent  ia  voil.  'Hie  invention  inunt  be 
new;  not  used  before  in  a  business  seuse,  even  by  the 
inventor.  Again :  if  a  specification  claim  as  part  of  the 
invention  something  not  new  along  with  sotuetliing  new,  it 
will  invalidate  the  pateutee^s  claim  to  that  which  was  his 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  *^  Invention  for  an 
Improved  Method  of  Retouching  Photographic  Negatives 
and  Fositiyes/'  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  dating 
from  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1874,  and  leave  the  one  nnder 
date  of  October  21,  1874,  termed  **  Improvements  in  Pro- 
ducing Carbon  Photographs,^^  on  the  principle  of  its  being 
bad  generalship  to  attack  two  armies  at  once.  1  will  now 
proceed  to  read  the  specification  No.  1634,  year  1874. 

The  concluding  portion  I  will  re-read  :—**  Having 
described  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  manner  of 
performing  the  same,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  as  the 
invention,  to  be  protected  by  the  hereinbefore  in  part 
recited  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  applying  a  seini- 
translucid  sheet  on  each  side  of  a  negative  or  positive,  and 
of  quickly  and  readily  retouching  by  operating  on  these 
surfaces,'  as  herein  specified.** 

fiei^  is  another  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G. 
Croughton,  and  published  in  the  Photographic  News, 
December  24, 1873,  and  in  the  Briti^  Journal  December  19, 
1873: — "In  elderly  people  the  lines  and  texture  of 
the  face  is  far  too  marked  in  the  enlarged  negative. 
This  oan  be  much  softened  and  reduced  by  printing 
through  tracing-paper.  Strain  over  the  face  of  the 
negative  so  interposing  a  thickness  of  tracing-paper 
between  the  sensitised  paper  and  the  negative.  I  always 
strain  tracing-paper  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative,  as 
it  serves  to  soften  the  printing,  and  is  a  capital  medium 
for  working  upon.** 

Evidently,  as  Mr.  Croughton  occasionally  used  paper  on 
the  front  of  his  negatives,  and  always  on  the  back,  and 
published  it  in  December,  1873,  it  is  clear  he  published  a 
method  in  the  latter  part  of  1873  whereby  he  occasionally 
used  a  Hmi'translueid  sheet  on  each  side  of  his  negative. 

Yon  have  now  the  material  to  enable  you  to  judge  as  tc 
the  validity  of  the  said  patent.  There  is  something  noble-' 
about  the  man  who  takes  out  a  patent,  and  has  the  courage 
to  drop  it  when  he  finds  he  has  been  forestalled ;  but  they 
who,  under  the  most  clear  evidence,  take  a  contrary  course 
— why,  one  lacks  expression  for  them  suQiciently  severe. 

EMULSIONS. 

BY  H.  J.  NEWTON.* 

Theoretically,  .the  fact  of  the  soluble  chloride  remaining 
in  the  emulsion  would  bo  against  their  keeping  indefinitely. 
There  are  some  facts  in  connection  with  tnis  theory  which 
are,  however,  favourable.  Collodio-cUoride  has  long  been 
made  and  sold  as  a  commercial  article  with  good  keeping 
qfialities.  In  all  of  these  I  think  the  same  principle  is 
involved,  as  they  all  contain  chloride  in  excess,  at  least  all 
that  possess  good  keeping  qualities.     To  all  practical 

Suipoees,  however,  these  emulsions  leave  nothing  to  be 
^  esired,  either  by  amateurs  or  professional  photographers, 
in  reference  to  their  keeping  Qualities  or  certainty  of 
results.  An  emulsion  that  will  Keep  in  perfect  working 
condition  two  months  answers  all  the  requirements  that 
can  be  reasonably  asked  iu  reference  to  keeping.  The 
bromide  collodion  can  be  made  in  quantities,  and  the 
amount  of  emulsion  to  be  used  in  a  few  weeks  made  when 
desired.  The  bromide  collodion  will  keep  indefinitely,  and 
is  better  fit  for  use  after  it  is  three  or  four  weeks  old.  I 
have  so  far  tried  only  one  preservative,  from  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  think  it  oan  be  improved  upon.  It  gives,  with 
my  developer,  great  brilliancy,  and  all  the  intensity  re- 
quired, not  much,  if  any,  more  time  being  necessary  after 
tne  developer  is  on  to  obtain  full  strength  and  detail  than 
in  the  ordinary  development  of  a  wot  plate.  Several  years 
since  I  found  that  a  solution  of  laudanum  in  winter  made 
an  excellent  preservative  for  the  ordinary  dry  plate, 
enabling  me  to  produce  negatives  of  great  brilliancv,  lack 
ing,  however,  sensitiveness.  I  then  combined  the  lau. 
danum  with  tannin,  and  thereby  obtained  a  preservative 
which  ffave  very  senaitive  platea,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retained  the  bnlliant  qualitiea  of  the  laudaiMim  preserva- 

*  Co&ttftiM4  fiwa  paf«  9M. 
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tive.  With  this  compound  I  have  combined  the  syrup  of 
squills  for  emulsion  plates.  My  formula  for  making  this 
preservative  is  as  follows : — 

Water 13  ounces 

Tannin  ...         ...         ...         ...     80  grains 

Laudanum       3  drachms 

Syrup  of  squills  1  ounce 

Alcohol 2  ounces. 

The  tannin  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  lau- 
danum added.  The  adding  of  the  laudanum  to  the  tannin 
solution  precipitates  the  gummy  matter  from  the  tannin, 
filling  the  solution  with  a  light-brown  flocculent  mass. 
This  should  be  filtered  out  before  adding  the  syrup  and 
alcohoL  By  this  the  means  you  will  get  a  perfectly^  clear 
solution  of  tannin,  which  cannot  be  done  while  it  contains 
the  gummy  matter  which  is  precipitated  by  the  lauJaiium ; 
after  filtering,  add  the  alcohol  and  syrup.  This  preserva- 
tive will  keep  perfectly  good  for  at  least  a  year,  and  can 
be  used  at  any  time,  requiring  onlj^  occasional  piecing. 
Thd  proportions  given  above  are  right  for  the  efi^ukion 
plates  when  used  wet.  When  dry,  howevei;,  ihey  are 
more  sensitive,  and  to  get  the  same  brilliancy  double  the 
quantity  of  laudanum  should  be  used— that  is,  six  drachms 
— no  other  change  being  necessary.  The  developer  which 
1  have  used  in  these  experiments  is  composed  of — 

Water        ,..        J  ounco 

Ammonia  concoction       \  ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonium 5  grains. 

This  I  designate  No.  1.    No.  2  is  pyrogallic  acid,  from 


exposmg  tne  plate  

take  one  five  by  eight  inches),  into  a  wide-mouth  vial  I 
place  half-an-ounce  of  No.  2,  and  flow  the  plate  after  it 
has  been  thoroughlv  washed.  If  the  exposure  has  been 
right,  the  image  will  soon  appear ;  as  soon  as  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  are  visible,  I  pour  off  the  solution  of  pyro 
into  another  vial,  having  previou^  been  su|)pliod  with 
four  to  six  drops  of  solution  No.  1,  and  again  flow  the 
plate  with  the  combined  solution.  The  intensity  of  the 
negatives  comes  rapidly  up  to  the  required  strength. 

One  inexperienced  will  be  likelv  to  get  too  much 
intensity,  as  the  plates  obtained  by  this  process  are,  when 
fixed,  of  an  olive- green  colour,  therefore  very  non-actinic. 
This  colour  can  be  changed  to  that  of  chocolate  bv  flow- 
ing them,  after  fixing,  with  a  weak  solution  of  aulphlde  of 
potassium,  not  more  than  two  or  three  grains  to  one  ounce 
of  water.  This  at  first  will  appear  to  add  to  the  density  of 
the  negative,  but,  if  long  enough  continued,  will  reduce  the 
negative.  Negatives  so  treated  have  superior  printing 
qualities.  It  may  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  treat  them 
with  the  potassium  sulphide  if  the  negative  appears  thin 
enough  wnen  fixed,  unless  it  be  allowed  to  remam  on  a  few 
seconds  only.  In  pursuing  these  experiments,  I  have 
obtained  many  interesting  results  of  minor  importance,  tho 
details  of  which  would  make  this  paper  too  lengthy,  and  as 
some  of  them  are  incomplete,  shall  defer,  only  auudinff  to 
some  of  them  until  some  other  occasion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  a  developer  of  iron  properly  prepared  can  be  success- 
fully used,  also  plain  pyrogatlio  acid,  and  pyro  and  tannin. 
Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  cidled  to 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea*B  formula  for  salting  collodion  for 
emulsion  dry  plates,  the  novel  and  important  feature  of 
which  is  the  adding  «  small  percentage  of  the  iodide  of 
aqua  regis  to  the  &omide  collodion.  Last  fall  I  made  « 
made  variety  of  bromo-iodide  emulsions,  but  In  all  of  them 
imade  the  iodide  in  excess  of  the  bromide.  Mr.  Lea's 
idea  of  making  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  with  the  bromide 
n  excess  struck  me  favourably,  and  I  immediately  gave  it 
a  trial,  applying  my  princxi^le  of  equalising  the  bcomo- 
iodide  of  silver  with  a  chloride  as  before,  ustng  only  his 
formula  for  salting  the  collodion,  which  is  as  follows : — 

firomide  of  cadmium     Sfrnuns 

Bromide  of  ammonium 7|    „ 

lodids  of  ammonium     S     ». 
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to  one  oance  of  collodion.  £0  Moailiiae  tbia,  I  lued  nUe- 
t«eD  ffrfttns  of  ailrer  dini^ved  ia  ftleohol  in  the  naiutl  waf . 
Five  hoars  after,  t  added  two  or  three  grains  of  chloride  of 
cobalt.  The  next  daf  it  worked  quiCe  brilliant,  bat  the 
inteoaitj  came  up  vwy  slowly  with  the  alkaline  developer. 
1  jadged  that  more  bromide  aal ting  was  neceaaarj.  I  found 
with  thia  eiimlaion  increased  eeasiUvenesa,  but  not  ' 


diapenaed  with  the  alkali  entirolr.  All  the  detail  of  the 
pictnre  readily  appears  when  the  plain  pyrogatlic  aoid 
solution  is  llowed  over  the  plate,  ^ter  washie);.  When 
this  developmMit  ia  carried  far  enough,  ieat^ad  of  briBging 
tip  the  intensity  with  the  ammcraia  solution,  I  employed 
tannin  and  pyrogallic  acid,  ais  graina  each  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  This  is  flowed  over  the  plate  after  the  plain  pyro, 
without  waahing  it  off,  and  when  even  aotiou  is  sccurod, 
it  is  turned  off  into  a  phial  containing  eif^t  or  ten  drops  of 
a  plain  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
picture  immediately  oomea  up  to  the  required  strength, 
and  gives  ninch  more  bannonioos  rssolta.  The  antian  in 
the  weak  lights  being  more  peroeptible,  no  longer  esposiire 
is  neoeaaary  for  thia  mode  of  developuient  Uinn  for  the 
alkaline. 

The  preservative  which  1  have  reoommended  is,  as  you 
will  perceive,  quite  aoid;  the  tannin  has  an  acid  reaction, 
and  the  aynip  of  aquUls  ia  decidedly  aoid  with  acetic  acid. 
I  liave  not  tned  the  aquilla  in  any  other  form ;  the  extraot 
is  naually  obtained  by  boiling  in  acetic  add,  and  the  syrup 
of  the  drag-storei  is  made  by  adding  augar,  ij.  t,  I  find 
some  aampfea  contain  mncb  more  sugar  than  othen.  For 
this  reason  I  intend  trying  it  in  some  other  form  than  that 
uanally  procured  at  the  storea, 

Plalea  prepared  with  any  of  these  emulaiona  need  no 
washing,  but  should  be  put  into  the  preservative  as  soon 
aa  the  emulsion  ia  sufficiently  set. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  one  formula  with 
which  I  experimeated  showed  sigoa  of  fogging  after  ten 
or  twelve  daya.  To  this  I  added  two  grains  more  of 
chloride  cobalt.  The  next  day  it  had  recovered  its' 
original  brilliant  properties. 
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FsiKtiKO-is  False  BACKasouNDS, 
TBt»fS  a  itiell-kDown  and  valoaUe  dodge  among  photo- 
graphtt  printere.  It  Is  worked  aa  fbllowv ;— First  prist 
a  proof  o(  the  negative  as  it  Is,  utd  proof  being  printed 
on  a  piece  of  paper  full  as  large  tm  the  danired  slie  of  the 
finished  print.  When  printed,  lay  the  proof  on  a  glass, 
printed  aids  up,  and,  with  a  very  ihaqi  knife,  follow  the 
figure  exactly  on  the  margin  of  both  the  face  and  draperies. 
Not  the  leaat  possible  variation  sho'ild  be  made,  or  the 
reaalt&ig  print  will  surely  show  il.  No  earelesanew  will 
answer  at  all  here— in  fact,  every  particle  of  the  printer's 
attention  shDOld  be  given  to  hia  work,  from  ilie  beginning 
Of  the  eattlilg  until  lie  is  through.  Follow  tfa»  nooki  and 
tnms  of  the  draperies  and  hair,  outting  out  each  carl 
faUhfnlly.  Avoid  all  aharp  angles,  and  let  all  of  the 
cutting  be  in  cwves  when  eomen  are  torned,  and  more 
or  less  watering  when  following  the'  hno  of  the  hair. 
Patieular  attenti  Jnehonld  be  given  when  ((ttltiiig  in  around 
the  face  and  u  ok;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
cutting  dot  aroni  i  the  cheek  bonei.  It  the  printer  thinks 
be  ten  improve  on  the  outting-ont  if  he  were  to  cut 
another  priijt,  then  print  another  one  and  do  ao.  After 
a  while  tiro  beginner  wUI  succeed  splendidly. 

After  the  backgronnd  is  cut  out,  the  next  process  is  the 
pasting  it  a%  the  back  of  the  glass,  which  process  is  one  of 
«xtnDW  ev6.    Do  not  in  puling  it  on  appl^  paate  to  the 


whole  print,  but  to  the  two  iqiper  comers  of  the  book  part 
{i.f.,  the  glass  side)  of  the  negative.    It  ia  often  placed  on 

the  varnished  aide  of  the  negative,  but  this,  unless  done 
by  a  person  of  considerable  experience,  is  vary  risky,  as 
failure  will  be  certain  for  the  beginnei,  for  it  is  often  so 
with  the  experienced  printer.  When  it  is  desired  to  place 
the  cut'out  on  the  varnished  aide  of  the  negative,  then  in 
printing  in  the  background  the  mask  is  placed  close  to  the 
paper,  instead  of  being  pkcod  on  the  outside  of  an  inter- 
vening gloss,  as  described  below.  I  have  obtained  fine 
results  in  the  above  way,  bnt,  as  it  ia  much  more  difficult 
than  the  way  1  have  partly  given,  I  very  seldom  do  it. 
When  about  to  paste  the  background  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  turn  over  the  camera  of  the  paper,  which,  are  to 
touch  the  comers  of  the  negative  where  the  paste  ia  placed, 
OS  the  neglect  of  it  will  occasion  acme  little  trouble  when 
adjustiag  the  priut  to  the  negative. 

When  it  ia  desired  to  adjust  it,  rest  the  negative  00  a 
window-sill  and  look  tiirough  it  to  the  light,  and  tfa^i  the 
printer  can  mora  easily  and  surely  do  what  he  wiahes. 
When  adjusting,  keep  the  paper  smooth,  aad-whea  piopaily 
placed,  turn  down  the  corners  And  press  them  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  paate.  Dry  under  pressure,  in  the  sunlight 
or  by  the  fire,  so  that  the  paper  will  not  oontract  out  of 
place  while  drying,  which  it  would  be  likely  to  do  if  proper 
means  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so.  When 
dry,  place  it  outto  print,  either  plain  or  in  a  vignette  alyle, 
as  ordered  (after  having  placed  the  sensitive  paper  under 
tbe  negative),  and  print  in  a  strong  diffused  light. 

If  the  print  is  too  long  printing,  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  and  the  slowneta  of  the  printing  will  canse  the  nega- 
'^—  '-  print  ont  too  far  nnaer  Uie  maaked  baokgrouud. 


thiekneaa  of  the  negative  and  for  the  weatber,  and  then, 
when  necessary,  cut  a  trifie  inside  of  the  hair  and  saoh 
other  dark  places  thatwill  print  quickly,  and  ooDaeqaent^ 
feather  or  blend  out  beyond  the  figure  on  to  the  backgroond. 
Do  not  touch  the  face,  however. 

If  the  printer  were  to  cnt  a  trifle  inside,  as  written 
above,  then  it  will  feather  out  softly  to  juat  about  the 
right  distance,  and  not  print  in  any  of  the  baokgronnd. 

^  Now  take  a  suitable  aize  glass,  fully  as 
largo  OB  the  finished  print  is  to  be  (see 
fig.)  and  lay  it  on  the  print,  and  tlien  paste 
the  Biaak  (the  figure  which  was  cut  out  of 
the  background  mask)  by  applying  a  dot 
of  the  pasta  at  one  place  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass,  thus  having  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  between  the  mask  and  the  print. 
Place  the  print  on  a  flat  printing- board,  and  match  the 
cut.OQb  attached  to  the  glass  to  the  print,  and  th'>n  place 
it  out  to  print  in  a  strongly  dLSased.]igbt  if  the  picture  is 
to  be  plain ;  but  if  it  b  to  be  a  vignette,  then  place  the 
vignette  block  over  the  whole,  being  careful  not  to  move 
the  glaaa.  I'lace  a  tissue-paper  aver  the  vignette  block, 
and  then  place  frajie  and  a\l  out  face  to  the  sunUght. 

If  the  background  ia  to  be  a  irfain>  one,,  print  ^ther 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  face  vi-  ike  figure.  If  the 
figure  ia  to  have  a  vignelte  backgronad,  '..hen  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases  have  it  light,,  and  ako  have  a  soft 
halo  to  it  ' 

llbbe  eontiiiacil.) 


Old  £soBAviM<ie.~WoodcQlE,  01  printed  matter,  tlut  have 

turued   yullaw,    may   lie  reiidarod  white    by    Srat    imiBliiiii; 
tofuUy  in  walor  canUtiaing  a  little  liypodul^iliite  of  i   ' 


lime.    When  cold,  the  bqnid  can  be  kept  in  a  jug  rjadjr  for 
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A  NEW  ACCELERATOR. 

Some  months  age  allnaiona  were  made  in  various  para- 
graphs in  the  photographic  journals  to  a  new  accelerator 
employed  by  a  Continental  photographer,  who^  found  that 
by  its  use  he  was  enabled  very  materially  to  reduce  the 
exposure  in  the  camera.  This  acceleration  was  gained,  it 
was  stated,  by  the  addition  of  methylated  ^spirit  to  the 
iron  developer.  The  statement  did  not  gain  much 
credence  in  this  country,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  almost 
every  photographer  habitually  so  added  methylated  spirit, 
using  it  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  preference  to  pure 
spirit,  without  perceiving  that  it  exercises  any  accelerating 
influence.  Special  comparative  experiments  with  pure 
spirit  and  methylated  spirit  failed  to  show  that  the  latter 
gave  any  additional  energy  or  new  quality  of  any  kind  to 
the  developer.  We  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  an 
error  probably  existed  in  the  original  paragraph,  which 
referred  to  *Mnethylated  **  spirit,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
pound vended  under  that  name  in  this  country  was 
unknown  in  Continental  Europe,*  and  that  methyUc 
fdcohol  or  wood  spirit  was  doubtless  meant.  Experiment 
with  addition  of  this  substance  was  made  without  any 
advantage  being  discovered.  Subscquentlv,  however,  a 
more  precise  statement  of  the  formula  employed  reached 
us,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  simply  methylic 
spirit  which  was  added,  but  a  methylic  compound  formed 
by  distilling  the  spirit  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese ;  and  for  this  addition  a  very  definitely  accelera- 
ting action  was  claimed. 

In  another  column  we  give  details  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments by  Uerr  Warnerke  with  the  methyl  compound  in 
question.  Carefully  following  the  formula  of  Mons. 
Alexandre^  which  we  published  some  weeks  ago,  and 
testing  the  iron  developer  so  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
iron  made  at  the  same  time,  with  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  instead  of  the  methyl  compound,  he  finds  a  decided 
advantage  gained,  although  not  to  the  extent  which  has 
been  described  in  Continental  Journals. 

The  eifect  of  the  methyl  adoition  in  well  exposed  pktes, 

iodging  from  examples  with  which  Hen*  M^rnerke  has 
avoured  ns,  is  increased  delicacy  and  detail,  without  any 
loss  of  vigour ;  whilst,  in  cases  where  the  plate  has  been 
insnfiiciently  exposed  to  give  good  results  on  the  half 
developed  with  the  ordinarv  iron  developer,  a  marked 
advantage  is  manifest  on  the  half  developed  with  this  solu- 
tion containing  the  methvl.  Thus  much  advantage  is  very 
certainly  ^ined  in  early  experiments.  There  may  be 
other  possible  gains  yet  to  be  secured.    Hen*  Warnerke  is 

«  Metliylaiad  aplrti,  ai  aoit  of  oor  readert  know,  ia  simply  ordinary 
ipiri ta  of  wino  wita  tho  ftddllton  of  too  per  oant .  of  wood  spirit.  The  olijoet 
ct  thla  addition  ti  to  reader  the  spirit  uoflt  for  drinking  pofpotos,  without 
bUnrtof  it  for  oae  in  the  lodoatrtal  arts.  Whon  so  adalxtd  with  wood 
ipfrit  UU bM ohaifod  with oidiiiaiydaiy  ftfablo  apoa alipoitiblo aloohoUo 


experimenting  with  an  iron  developer  containing  methylal 
in  dry  plate  work  with  much  promise  of  success.  The  alkjdine 
method  of  developing,  successful  with  bromide  plates,  is 
less  suited  to  those  containing  iodide  of  silver,  And  it  is 
probable  that  any  agent  which  adds  to  the  energy  of  the 
iron  developer  will  best  meet  the  conditions  required  in 
iodide  plates. 

The  compound  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  wood 
spirit  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  has 
been  named  methylal,  and  corresponds  to  acetal  in  the 
ethyl  series.  It  has  a  reducing  action  on  silver  salts.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  some 
care.  It  is  probable  that  should  the  addition  in  further 
examination  prove  sufficiently  useful,  it  will  l>e  prepared 
by  photographic  chemists,  and  supplied  ready  for  use. 


URANIUM  IS  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

During  the  recent  discussions  as  to  the  influence  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  in  the  negative  bath,  in  the  course  of  which  its 
action  as  an  accelerator  was  affirmed  and  denied  with 
quite  as  much  urgency  as  the  courteous  regard  of  each  of 
the  disputants  for  the  other  rendered  permissible,  we 
suggested  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  presented  by 
the  discordant  evidence,  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
existence  of  some  conditions  unrecognized  in  the  operations 
of  one  or  other  of  the  experimentalists.  A  letter  from  Capt. 
Waterhouse,  which  we  publish  on  another  page,  offers 
confirmation  of  this  suggestion.  The  experiences  of  Capt. 
Waterhouse  support,  in  some  degree,  the  conclusions  of 
both  disputants.  When  nitrate  of  uranium  was  added  to 
the  silver  bath  for  ordinary  wet  plate  operations  with  the 
usual  bromo-iodized  collodion,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Waterhouse.  as  it  had  proved  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Werge,  a  retarder  rather  than  an  accelerator ;  whilst 
used  in  like  manner  with  dry  plates,  it  gave,  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter  gentleman,  as  it  had  with  Colonel  Wortley 
and  Captain  Abney,  greater  rapidity  and  finer  rcRults. 
Colonel  Wortley  has  also  found  advantage  from  its  use 
with  wet  plates;  but  the  precise  conditions  have  ap- 
parently not  been  noted,  as  tney  have  not  been  described. 
Captain  Waterhouse  notes  the  fact  that  the  collodion  used 
in  the  dry  plates  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  bromide 
than  that  used  in  the  wet  process.  So  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, Colonel  Wortley  habitually  employs  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  bromide  in  his  collodion  for  the  wet  process 
than  is  customary,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  fact  may 
be  found  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory  evidence 
which  has  been  aescribed.  At  any  rate,  here  ia  definite 
independent  evidence  from  an  able  experimentalist  of  the 
value  of  the  uranium  salt  in  dry  plate  operations,  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  when  the  rationale  of  its  accelerating 
influence  on  dry  plates  has  been  discovered,  that  it  may  be 
found  equally  applicable  in  the  wet  process. 


METHYLAL  AS  AN  ACCELERATOR. 

BY  LEON  WABNERKE. 

In  the  photographic  jonrnals  of  the  last  two  or  three 
months  attention  has  been  called  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  the  use  of  a  certain  addition  to  the  iron  negative  deve- 
loper, having  ^or  ita  object  shortening  of  the  expoaare  in 
the  camera.  It  promised  so  well  when  first  desenbed,  that 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  trjr  it  for  my  own  satisfiMstioD. 

At  first  I  met  only  with  failure,  in  consequence  of  con* 
tradictorv  and  erroneous  descriptions  of  the  subatanoe 
employed ;  but  the  last  and  most  detailed  formula  gave  me 
opportunity  of  forming  a  more  definite  opinion,  and  the 
result  of  my  observations  I  oommunicate  now  to  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News.  In  my  experiments  1 
followed  the  formula  given  in  these  pages,  via.  :— 

Sulphuric  acid        3  parta 

VT  aiier  *••         •••         .••         •••     2 

Wood  naphtha        2 

Peroxide  of  manganese     3    ^ 


ft 
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The:<e  vers  pat  into  a  gUsa  retort  and  distilled  orer 
very  alow  firo.  DbtillatioawAsintomipted  whendistiliata 
am  lunted  to  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  the  wood 
iiAjihthii  used.  A  coloarleaa  liqnid  of  strong  bat  not  un- 
pluistat  etherial  odonn  vas  obtained.  I  next  prepftred  & 
solution  of 

Frolosalphate  of  iron     16  grains 

Water       1  ounce 

Alt'!  oae  part  of  it  was  acidified  with  fifteen  grains  per 
oiin^  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  while  to  another  portion  was 
addud  five  per  cent,  of  the  new  distillate,  which  I  shall 
reftr  to  aa  methylal. 

A  glass  plate  prepared  in  the  nsual  way,  after  exposure 
was  cut  in  two ;  one  half  dereloped  with  acetic  iron  dere- 
loper,  and  the  other  with  the  new  developer. 

After  careful  examinatisn  of  several  Degatires  obtained 
in  thi>  way  described,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  developer  is  SQperior  to  the  old  one,  in  the  following 

1.  It  shortened  eipo^ure,  though  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  was  originally  described,  but  still  quite  visibly  on  every 
negative,  and  more  distinctly  on  those  that  were  nnder- 
ex  posed. 

2.  The  new  developer  does  not  require  addition  of 
alcohol  to  avoid  greasy  lines.  It  is  ostoaiabing  how  a 
very  snudl  qnontity  of  mothylal  confers  on  the  develaper  the 


jlopme 

longer  withoat  danger  of  foeging,  and  by  this  prolonged 
development  secures  more  det«ilii,  whilst  preaerviog  per- 
fect clearness. 

4.  At  the  end  ot  a  month  after  the  preparation  of  the 
new  developer,  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  while  that  simal- 
taueously  made  with  acetic  acid  is  already  brown,  a 
facr  which  speaks  strongly  in  fnvour  ot  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  developer  with  melbylal.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  am  so  pleased  with  this  new  developer  that  I  am 
decided  not  to  use  any  other  in  my  wet  process  practice. 
The  formula  I  now  nse  stands  tbns : — 

Protsflulphate  of  iron    I  ounce 

Wat«r      40  ounces 

Methylal 2      „ 

Now  as  to  the  name  and  symbol  of  the  new  substance. 
It  is  known  to  the  chemist  by  the  name  of  methylal.  On 
the  authority  of  Feloose  and  Fremy,  methyl^  has  for 
symbol, — 

C,H,0,. 
C,        ...        460.00 
Hg        ...        100.00 
O,        ...        400.00 

960.00 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  other,  and  in  wood  naphtha. 
Its  boiling  point  is  42°  CeLtigrade  =  107°. 6  Fab.    Den- 
Bty  1M5. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  potaaaa  transforms  metikylal  into 
fonniate,  and  chlorine  into  the  sesqniehloride  of  carbon 
C,<JV 

Uelhylal  may  be  oonudered  aa  three  equivalents  of 
methylic  ether,  in  one  equivalent  of  which  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  replaoea  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen ;  or  it  can 
be  saaimilated  to  aoetal,  and  considered  as  two  equivalents 
of  methylic  ether  and  one  of  methylic  aldehyde. 


play  01 
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,  of  the  hands,  especially  when  so  high  (I  may  aay  on  a 
level  with  the  face).  I  myself  prefer  (as  donbtlees  most  doj 
to  have  the  hands  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  possible,  in 
order  to  work  in  comfort  and  get  good  pictures.  For  this 
reason  I  here  contrived  a  slightalt«ration  in  the  above  form 
which  fulfils  the  above  cooditious,  as  not  having 
ir  the  equally  distressing  method  ot  having  to 
look  at  the  plate  through  a  hole  in  the  camera ;  it  enables 
the  operator  to  develop,  &c.,  in  perfect  comtort,  and  with 
great  ease.  Uaving  thus  made  a  few  remarks  on  its 
advantages,  I  will  describe  it  as  well  as  1  con,  though  this 
will  almost  be  unnecessary  with  the  rough  sketch  which  1 
have  drawn.    It  is  simply  an  ordinary  camera  about  afoot 


AN  IMPROVED  FORM  OP  ARCHER'S  CAMERA. 

B7  L.  1£AGD0NA. 

Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  have  seen  the  article  on 
Archer's  camera  in  the  Year-Booe  for  the  present  year. 
Un  reading  it  some  time  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  materially  improved  upon,  ita  only  fanlt  being  the 
dilSoalty  of  manipulating  a  ^te  in  bo  small  a  apace  by 
DMana  of  rieevea  m  the  oovering,  which  impede  the  full 


square  (this  size  will  do  well  for  half -plates),  bellows  body. 
The  back  is  a  sort  of  shallow  box  set  un  on  its  side,  to  the 
front  of  which,  inside,  an  ordinary  h^f-plate  carrier  (or 
whole,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  fixed,  its  slide  being  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  up 
from  the  oatside  of  the  camera.  A  light  roof  is  hinged  to 
the  top  of  this  camera  back,  measurins  also  one  foot  square, 
in  wbich  is  cut  a  window  as  seen  in  th?  figure ;  thia  roof  is 
kept  up  by  a  couple  of  small  rods  each  side.  The  base- 
board of  camera  is  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up.  The  focussing 
is  done  iothensnal  way;  the  back  being  secured  by  a  screw 
running  in  a  groove  in  the  baseboard  when  set  up,  the 
black  twill  covering  is  thrown  over  the  back  and  roof,  and 
the  operator  tucks  it  in  to  exclude  light,  and  can  then 
manage  all  the  operations  in  comfort.  The  camera  back, 
iC  made  rather  wide,  can  be  utilized  for  holding  bath  and 
chemieala,  the  whole  packing  up  into  a  space  (say) 
12X12X8.  The  above  adaptation  will  be  found  most 
convenient  in  the  fi^ld,  and  without  the  weight  and  bulk 
of  a  developing  box  or  tent  and  other  etcet«TBs  taken  ou 
field  excursions. 


'I'HE  most  frequently  received  notion  regarding  photo- 
graphic irradiation  (i.e.,  an  increase  on  development  of 
the  apparent  size  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  object  when 
photographed  against  a  darker  body)  is,  that  it  is  due  to 
simple  reflection  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  back  of  the 
plate.  Thia  view  is  quite  untenable,  excepting  in  the 
case  where  the  incident  rays  fall  at  an  angle  with  the  per- 
pendicnlar  t«  the  anrface  of  the  plate.  If  a  bromo- 
lodized  film  be  sensitized  in  an  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  and  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  using  a  high 

Kwer,  it  will  be  found  that  it  consists  of  particles  of 
smo-iodide  of  silver  separated  by  considerable  int«mk 
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ooe  from  tlio  other.  Tha  coHodioa  vahicla  ia  iUumiaated 
with  tbat  peouliu  groenish 'yellow  tiut  which  always  marks 
antmofthisdaBcriptioa.  AfewaimpleeKpariinentB  will  show 
that  this  coloar  is  eatirel^  due  to  the  fight  reQected  from 
the  particlea,  aad  tiiat  it  la  not  doe  to  the  collodion  itself. 

When  the  oonBtruction  of  the  aeiuitiTe  film  ia  taken  into 
account,  the  cause  of  irrsdifttion  (or  blurring o£  the  image) 
is  not  far  to  aeelc. 

It  is  these  amaU  particles  that  cauae  the  film  to  be 
translucuot,  tmd  prevent  its  being  transparent.  Where 
there  is  transp&reucy  there  muat  bo  a  scattering  of  the 
inuiJout  rays. 

These  particles  are  quite  measurable ;  henee  we  cannot 
treat  the  question  aa  if  they  were  small  fractions  of  a 
waTO-lengtli.  In  fact,  they  are  several  times  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  greatest  wave-length  ;  and  aa  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  smaller  wave-lengths,  we  may  treat  the 
question  sa  a  case  of  simple  geometrical  roQection.  At 
any  rate,  the  disperaion  caused  would  not  interfere  with 
the  general  result. 

The  physical  forma  which  the  particles  take  are  not  quite 
apparent,  Beijig  in  an  amorphoua  Btat«,  it  will  not  be 
unfair  to  assume  that  they  ore  generally  of  the  ahnpe  of  a 
spheroid.  For  the  sake  of  calculation,  we  may  also 
Bssama  that  each  particle  reflects  a  definite  proportion 
of  light  This  hypothesis  will  be  found  not  to  affect  the 
aspect  of  the  proolem,  if  the  retracted  rays  be  traced 
after  trr.namiasion  through  the  sphere,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  reflected  rays. 
In  any  case  it  ia  only  assumed  that  an  approximate  solution 
can  bo  obtained. 

Let  us  consider  the  action  of  one  particle,  and,  for  the 


sake  of  ainiplioity,  let  us  take  it  to  be  one  hi  cont&ct  with 
the  siirFace  of  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  film, rests.    The 
here  the  minimum  irradiation  will  be  produced  is 


that  in  which  the  incident  ray  falls  perpendicularly  o 
surface.  First,  on  these  hypotheses  let  ns  examine  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  light  that  would  fall  on  the  plate. 
As  the  general  direction  of  the  light  is  pcrpCDdicular  to 
the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  it  muat  fait  in  the  aame  direction  on  the  particle 
under  consideration. 


"T- 


r,<etr 


=  the  radius  of  the  particle, 
p  —  the  angle  of  incidence  of  R,  a  ray  of  the  pencil 
f idling  on  it. 
Let  A  B  reprcaent  a  section  of  the  glass  plate. 
Irfil"  E  1)  =x,  and  (=thickncas  of  the  plate. 
Since  E  G  D=29, 

.-.  x=r  cos  «  +  ((  +  r  +  r  sin  S)  tan  28. 
From  the  qnestioa  before  us  it  ia  manifest  that  ■  cannot 


I    !   I  F  11  P 

be  greater  thut  -X-, 
When  r  is  amall  in  comparison  with  I, 
¥  =  t.taB28.    ' 

tU  __J2(  _ 
dB         ccs'^a  ' 

Now  the  qnanity  of  light  falling  upon  a  very  amall 
■orfaceatG  will  be  distribnted  on  aamallanrf ace  about  U. 

The  small  surface  *t  G  may  be  repreaonted  by 
r>sin«e«a«.».t^ 
(where  f  ia  the  angular  measure  taken  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  plate). 

The  amall  simaee  at  G  will  be 

^..♦=<.U.2.X-Ji;».W. 

If  I  and  1'  be  lesMctively  the  intenaities  of  the  light 
light  reflected  from  <t  and  falling  on  1>, 


Stnce  x^t .  tan  tt, 


,,taM    -if 

cos*  I 


For  the  lake  of  illusiration,  the  aceompanying  curve  baa 
been  constructed  showing  the  general  reUtion  between  the 
int«naity  and  angle  of  inoidence  on  the  bottom  anrfaee  of 
the  plate.  The  ordkiates  represent  the  intenaities.  For 
the  abscisBiB  the  thickness  of  the  plate  has  been  taken  as 
the  unit  of  measure. 

Thu  solid  of  rerolntion  fonnad  by  tbe'srok  rotatlag 
rODad  the  Mds  of  y  wotUd  give  the  pfojciolioD  of  ttie 

litv. 
those  wtieh  foU  at  and  beyond  the  nsnal  an^e  v  ill'do  so. 


ntenaitT.  Mot  all  these  ray*  wul  bs  rsAecrtsd  bufc  ;  only 
hose  wtieh  fsU  at  and  beyond  the  nsnal  8n;^e  v  ill  do  so. 
Calonlsting  aooordhig  to  rresiel's  formalB  Uie  ainoiiitt  of 
li^ht  that  would  be  refleotad  for  eacb  ugte  less  than  the 
critical  angle,  we  get  the  e«rve  which  btmnds  tka  slHded 
part  of  the  figure.  The  area  between  the  two  curves  shows 
the  amount  that  would  pass  through.  The  refractive  index 
has  been  taken  as  1-6. 

An  examination  of  the  fignre  shows  that  if  a  ray  of  light 
fall  on  the  filid,  on  developraent  a  ring  mtgit  be  formed 
round  the  i»kge  al  a  distance  froa  it  eoAal  to  2(  eot  x> 
where  x  is  the  critteal  angle ;  tm  tbe  tnifde  it  mold  be 
shaded  off  vore'abnipUy  than  onHie  aatMi.  If  then  a 
eylindriosl  peaail  of  rays  strike  a  ttm  perpendienlar  to  lis 
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surface,  a  siniilar  detached  annulus  would  result,  provided 
the  diameter  were  <  2/  cot  x* 

To  ascertaiu  if  actual  results  beld  with  the  theory,  the 
following  experiments  were  made : — 

(i)  A  short-focus  leus  (about  6  inches)  was  employed  to 
form  an  image  of  the  sun  on  a  sensitive  plate  whose  thick- 
ness was  approximately  '12  inch.  On  developing  the 
image  a  well-defiQed  annulus  was  obtained,  the  most 
intense  portion  being  equal  to  the  sun^s  diameter.  The 
shading-off  was  that  described  above,  and  answered  to  the 
theory. 

(ii)  A  plate  of  doable  the  thickness  of  the  foregoing  was 
Bimimrly  treated.  The  mean  diameter  of  this  annulus  was 
doable  that  of  the  last. 

(iii)  Two  plates,  similar  to  that  U3ed  in  (i),  were  next 
experimented  with.  Bach  one  carried  a  sensitive  film. 
The  film  of  the  bottom  plate,  1  (fig.  3),  was  separated 
from  the  surface  of  the  top  plate,  2,  by  a  strip  of  thin  card 
to  prevent  contact  On  developing  them  the  ring  was 
obtakied  on  the  first  plate,  and  a  diffused  image  on  the 
seeond. 

Throwing  the  two  images  on  a  screen,  and  taking  the 
intensities  by  the  method  described  in  my  paper  in  the 
PhUoMphieQl  Magazine  for  September  1874,  1  obtained  two 
cttrves  which)  when  the  sun's  diam'eter  was  taken  into 
acedunt,  as  idso  the  irradiation  dac  to  the  cause  which  I 
shall  presently  ^explain,  gave  a  near  coincidence  to  that 
obtained  bv  this  theory.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
imitge  obtained  on  the  bottom  film  was  that  due  to  the 
light  refraoted  and  not  reflected.  In  the  films  employed, 
aboot,  ^  of  the  actinic  rays  were  transmitted  through  the. 
first  plate,  and  the  Amount  of  reflection  from  the  sensitive 
film  itself  was  nearly  i  of  the  Whole  light. 

(iv)  With  dry  plates  I  also  made  other  experiments.  I 
cut  small  holes  and  slits  in  platinum  foil.  Placing  these 
in  contact  with  the  plate,  it  was  exposed  to  direct  sufl- 
light.  With  the  former  the  rings  were  obtained  as 
before ;  with  the  latter  parallel  lines  joined  with  semi- 
circles. This  gare  sufficient  evidence  that  nothing  id  the 
lens  used  in  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  could  cause  tho  effects 
produced.  (7o  he  continued.) 
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fse  some  snbstance  of  known  composition,  likely  to  be 
^lirays  the  same,  rather  than  beer,  of  which  almost  every 
sample  is  different. 

I  obtained  the  best  results  with  dry  plates  for  sun  pictures 
with  a  coffdo  albumen  process.  Bat  1  aUo  obtaiaed  some 
excellent  pictures  for  ordinary  work  with  laudanum  alone, 
9r  mixed  with  starch  or  gum,  and  also  with  tea.  For  the 
transit,  however,  I  used  the  ordinary  wet  process,  though  a 
few  coffee  albumen  dry  plates  were  taken. 

In  making  some  experiments  on  iradiations  lately,  prepara- 
tory to  the  eclipse.  I  came  across  a  discovery  which  appeals 
likely  to  be  useful.  I  was  trving  the  effect  of  stained  films 
in  reducing  irradiation,  and  had  prepared  some  orange colio* 
dion  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  Jud^oa's  orange  dye  to 
the  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion.  On  developing  I  was 
surprlscil  to  find  the  picture  come  out  exceedingly  dense, 
l^oth  when  developed  with  pyro  and  with  iron.  On  after- 
yards  trying  the  stained  colu>dion  for  a  view,  I  found  that 
although  the  exposure  was  slightly  increased,  there  was  a 
great  gain  in  intensity,  and  the  general  quality  of  th«  nega- 
tive was  much  improved,  the  shadows  being  particularly 
bright  and  clean. 

I  therefore  used  the  sta'.ned  collodion  for  preparing  the 
plates  for  the  corona  during  the  eclipse,  thoagn,  unfortu- 
nately, as  it  turned  out,  the  opportunity  of  testing  its 
value  as  a  preventive  of  irradiation  on  this  occasion  )(?asloit, 
from  bad  weather;  and  I  used  it  for  views  and  groups  at  the 
Nicobars  with  excellent  results. 

I  do  not  know  the  chemical  compo^iition  of  this  dye,  or 
how  tho  effect  is  produced — whether  chemical,  or  merely  tho 
result  of  tho  yellow  colour.  I  once  noticed  something  of 
the  same  kind  when  using  some  dry  plates  which  had  been 
treated  with  a  solution  containing  turmori  j,  A  remarkable 
increase  of  intensity  was  gained  with  the  alkaline  developer. 

The  orange  dye  seems  to  do  no  harm  to  the  bath.  A  bath 
that  I  had  in  use  at  the  l^icobars  was  left  in  the  travelling 
holder,  but  was  in  excellent  order  when  tried  here  some 
weeks  after  my  return. 

At  the  same  time,  I  made  experiments  with  bromo- 
iodised  collodions  stained  with  other  dyes^red,  green,  and 
bine — but  nothing  noteworthy  was  observed. 

For  the  eclipse  I  had  dso  prepared  some  pistes  by  Sutton*s 
moist  bromide  process,  from  which  I  anticipated  great 
sensitiveness,  ana  some  good  pictures.  The  process  seemed 
to  me  an  excellent  one,  giving  great  sensitiveness,  and  a 
perfect  freedom  from  blurring  ot  irradiation,  though  the 

lates  were  not  backed  or  stained.    I  have  had  no  leisure 


URANIUM  IN  THBS  BATH,— IRRADIATION,  ETC. 

Bib,-*!  notice  in  the  last  Naws  that  a  discussion  L , .  .  ,        ■.         i 

going  on  AS  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the  nitrate   l»*«ly  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  transit  or  the  eclipse,  but 
of  4iraniam  in  the  negatim  silver  bath.     Some  ftxp3riance  I   ^  *><*Po  ^  «*<>  ^  soon.— Yonrs  truly.         I,  Watbbhouse. 


had  last  year  while  pfeparing  for  the  Transit  of  Venus 
may  be  worth  nooffdingk> 

I  made  ap  a  bath  with  about  40  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  10  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  ounce,  to 
be  nsed  aa  suggested  by  Captain  Abney  for  working,  liis 
beer-albamen  process  for  sun  pictures..  With  i^dinjory 
broao-iodised  oc^lodios,  used  wet  and  developed  iiitb  iron^ 
I  {pond  a  .very  great  deoiease  of  sensiiiveness.  Thiaking 
that  this  might  be  due  to  the  acidity  el  the  nitrate  of 
nnniumv  I  neutralised  the  bath  with  oxide,  of  silfer«  but 
still  it  had  the  same  effect*  With  dry  platei^  bowevv,  the 
caao  wasquitadiffcBemtt  and  J  found  the  plates,  sensitised 
in  the  unuiium  bath  mora  sensitive  and  of  generally  better 
quality  than  those  sensitised  in  the  silver  bathjalcme*.    . 

Ihe  collodion  for  the  dry  plates  contained  more.bnomide 
than  the  ordinary  brc mo-iodised  collodion,  which  may  have 
had  some  effect  on  the  sesnU. 

I  may  also  mention  ihat  I  could  not  suooeed  at  M  ^ith 
Oapt.  Abney *s  beer  albnmen  |)rocess,  though .  L  tried  -orer 
and  over  Again,  both  hem  and  at  Roorkee,  with  several  differ- 
ent oollodions.  The  plates  were  always  very  insensitive, 
though  I.  followed  out  the  instmotiona  careful ly. 

With  Mr.  Davies'  formula  for  the  beer  albumen  nmtare, 
in  which  nitrate  of  stiver  is  added  to  the  beer,  I  obtained 
greater  seositiyeneai  and  bettef  testilts.  I  prefer,  however,  to 


[It  is  probable  the  orange  dye  m  question  is  one  of  the 
aniline  series,  known-  as  phosphide  or  crpsaniline.     We 

may  be  able  to  ascertain  definitely. — Ed.] 

^    -   '    - 

DR.  VOaEL  AND  THE  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 

Dbae  Sir. — ^I  see  from  the  English  newspapers  that  my 
letter  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  dated  March  l4th,  where  I 
complained  of  the  lack  of  iiistruments,  ha<t  excited  much 
mortification  in  England.  I  am  sorry  that  this  \cttpt, 
which  was  intended  as  k  private  one,  wa4  published  by  a 
mistake  in  the  Mittheilungen,  The  letter  was  written  under 
the  fiist  impression  of  helplessness,  and  I  conresa  that  I 
consider  the  matter  now  more  calmly.  I  did  not  get  the 
instruments  I  expected,  But  I  found  other  things  which 
ennbled  me  to  construct  a  substitute  for  a  telescope,  an  I 
therefore  I  was  not  finally  so  helpless  as  it  seemed  at  $rst. 
But  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  read  the  question  i^  to 
who  invited  me  to  take  part  in  the  English  eclipse  expedi- 
tion, and  who  made  a  promise  to  deliver  me  instrumeptf;. 
I  expected  that  this  would  be  known,  but  I  see  that  is 
not  the  case.      To  remove  any    distrust,  1  publish  the 

following  fact  ,  .    .dt    ^ 

I  ^ot  a  letter  from  t)i^.  Scuu^ter  (aKer^wa^ds  (^hierdf  the 

?iam  eclips^  partjr),  dalled  ^'^ni^r^^jS^^^.  as^|4^ 
would  take  part  in  an  eclipse  expeaicion  tolndTa|^r6« 
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posed  to  the  Royal  Society.  Sch aster  adds : — •*  Upon  your 
answer  depends  macli  the  acceptanoe  of  the  proposition  ;  *^ 
and  requested  me  to  telegraph  my  answer  to  Mr.  Lockyer, 
Boyal  Society.  Burlington  House. 

I  answered  by  telegraph  ii  favour  of  tho  project;.  Go 
January  15th  1  got  the  following  telegram: — *•  Royal 
Society  invite  you;  have  you  telescope  with  clockwork? — 
Lockyer.  **  I  replied:  •*No,  I  have  only  a  spectroscope." 
January  16th  I  got  the  following  telegram  : — "  We  have  a 
telescope,  but  you  must  come  here  to  adjust  your  spectro- 
scope.— Schuster.  *'  I  wrote  Dr.  Schuster  that  I  coald  not 
come  to  London,  and  sent  him  my  spectroscope,  with  a 
drawing  how  to  attach  it  to  the  telescope.  Dr.  Schuster 
promised  me,  by  letter  (without  date)  that  he  would  arrange 
all  after  my'  direction. 

In  the  first  days  of  February  I  got  the  official  invitation 
from  the  Royal  Society,  dated  Febuary  5th,  written  from 
the  Secretary,  whose  name  I  cannot  read.  The  letter  bears 
the  printed  snpersoription,  '*  Royal  Society,  Burlington 
House/*  and  the  number  A1176. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  got  a  letter  of  the  same  style  from 
the  same  writer,  wherein  he  sent  me,  *'  at  the  request  of  the 
eommittee,*'  a  cheque  for  jC20  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses 
from  Berlin  to  Venice  and  back,  and  advised  me  thit  the 
P.  and  O.  agent  was  ordered  to  send  me  a  ticket  for  Ceylon 
and  back.    The  same  week  1  received  the  ticket. 

On  February  8th  Dr.  Schuster  wrote  me  that  he  had 
got  for  me  '*  two  pretty  lenses  "  from  six  inches  diameter, 
and  added:  "  The  best  style  of  fitting  them  we  will  discuss 
on  board  of  the  steamer,  where  we  have  a  clever  mechanic." 
The  end  of  February  I  met  Dr.  Schuster  in  Suez,  and  during 
the  voyage  learned  that  the  '*  two  pretty  lenses  '*  were  not 
ranch  more  than  looking  glasses  with  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration ;  no  telescope,  no  clockwork,  fto. 

Anybody  will  easily  understand  that  I  was  disappointed 
at  this  fact;   but,  as    I   mentioned  before,  I  could   con- 
struct, with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  from  Lord  Lindsay,  a 
mirror  from  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  a  stand  from  Mr.  Pedle,   an 
instmmenc  which  would  work  instead  of  a  telescope,  and 

the  lack  of  such  a  one  could  only  trouble  me  personally. 

Faithfully  yours,  H.  Vooel. 

DaAB  Sib, — In  the  British  Joitrnal  of  July  16th  I  find 
a  letter  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  Meldola,  on  the  late 
eclipse  expedition. 

I  beg  to  remark  that  some  of  his  assertions  are  already 
explained  by  my  letter  sent  yon  for  publication  some  days 
ago.  Anybody  will  easily  understand  from  that  letter  that 
the  perfect  Dallmeyer  lens  Mr.  Meldola  mentioos  is  quite 
other  than  those  imperfeot  "pretty  lenses"  bought  for 
me  especially  for  expedition  parposes  from  Dr.  Sckoster,  and 
lost  afterwards  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Meldola  knows  this  faot 
very  well,  and  if  he  loves  the  truth,  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
confirm  it. 

Ab  I  wrote  my  private  letter  in  Oeylon  complaining  of  the 
lack  of  instruments,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  a 
Dallmeyer  lens,  which  was  found  a  fortnight  afterwards  as  the 
Bnglish  instruments  were  unpacked  on  the  Nioobar  Islands. 

I  think  it  further  very  curious  for  iny  honourable  oolleagae 
to  declare  that  a  driving  clockwork  is  not  necessary  for 
taking  the  corona  spectrum.  If  so,  I  beg  to  ask  him  why 
he  and  other  observers  took  with  them  heavy  instru- 
ments with  clockwork?  It  not  necessary,  he  could  have 
loft  his  driving  closk  home. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Meldola  that  my  spectioflcope  is 
totally  unfitted  for  use  with  a  telescope  is  only  his  own. 
The  heavy  stand  could  be  removed,  and  the  upper  part 
easily  attached  to  a  telescope.  I  had  sent  my  spectroscope 
in  January  to  London,  at  the  request  of  SSchuster,  to  be 
Attached  to  the  promised  telescope,  but  nobody  wrote 
me  **  that  the  instrament  is  totally  unfitted  for  use  with  a 
teletoope.'*  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Lockyer  wrote  mo,  "  Your 
instrament  would  be  splendid  attached  to  an  equatorial." 
Tlio  letter  ia  itall  in  ny  hand. 


Finally,  Mr.  Meldola  expresses  his  amasement  that  I  have 
charged '^  Englishmen  w  tii  having  (eunt  h-)w  to  photo* 
graph  a  spectrum  from  my  writing." 

If  I  could  have  known'  bjfore  that  my  private  letter 
would  be  published,  I  would  have  used  other  expressions. 
[  beg,  however,  to  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  who  showed 
quite  a  new  manner  of  photographing  the  yellow  and  red 
part  of  the  spectrum.^Faith fully  yours, 

Berlin,  July  ISth,  ^  H.  Yookl. 

PROFESSION  OR  TRADE. 

Sib,— We  have  just  received  from  a  manufacturer  of 
albumeniaed  papers  a  request  which,  as  it  comes  in  the 
circular  form,  has,  no  doub<->,  been  forwarded  to  many  other 
photographers :  the  request  is  simply  that  wo  will  send  a 
collection  of  our  best  photos,  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876, 
not  as  specimens  of  our  photography,  but  as  samples  of  his 
paper  I  iVe  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  request  would  meet 
with  no  favour  in  out  eyes.  But  our  present  object  iu 
writing  to  you  is  to  ask  other  photographers  who  may 
receive  similar  applications  whether  they  do  not  think  that 
a  very  serious  degradation  of  their  art  would  be  involved  by 
compliance  with  this  request. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  status  of  photography 
as  a  profession.  There  seems  an  excellent  chance  here  for 
photographers  to  show  whether  they  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  art,  or  will,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings, 
contribute  to  a  puffing  advertisement  which  would  do  more 
to  degrade  the  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  anything 
we  know  of.  We  cannot  imagine  any  greater  affront  that 
could  be  offered  to  an  artist  than  to  suggest  that  the  succesa 
of  his  pictures  is  due  not  to  his  personal  skill,  but  to  the 
excellence  of  the  material  with  which  he  works. 

As  a  parallel  case  to  this,  fancy  how  it  would  be  to  anno* 
tate  the  Royal  Academy  catologue  thus :  "No.  — .  This 
picture  was  painted  on  the  excellent  oream-tintsd  canvas 
supplied  by  Mr.  So-and-so.  "No. — .  The  sky  in  this  picture 
was  painted  with  the  new  doable  refined  cerulean  at  £15  lOs. 
per  onnce."  Would  the  academicians— or,  indeed,  any 
painters  who  have  any  respect  for  their  art— ^dmit  of  such 
a  use  being  made  of  their  pictures? — Tours  truly, 

U.  P.  RoBiKsoir  &  N.  E.  Chibbill. 


THE  LAMBERTTYPE  PROCESS. 

Sib, — After  several  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  constituted  the  Lambert  patent  process,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  specification  published  in  your  last 
number* ;  also  to  find  that  its  sole  claim  to  originality  con- 
sists in  enclosing  the  negative,  within  two  sheets  of  trans- 
parent tracing-paper,  ana  working  thereon  both  on  the  face 
side  of  the  negative,  as  well  as  the  reverse  side,  with  a 
pencil,  crayon,  powder,  or  an  impalpable  galvano-plaatic 
powder. 

For  the  benefit  of  photographers,  and  for  the  information 
of  M.  Lambeit,  I  find  the  following  appears  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Gt,  Cronghton  before  the  members  of  the  South 
liondon  Photographic  Society  on  December  11th,  1873 
(see  Photoobaphio  Niws,  December  24th,  1873)  :— 

**  In  elderly  people,  the  lines  and  texture  of  the  face  are 
far  too  marked  in  the  enlarged  negative.  This  can  be 
much  softened  by  printing  through  tracing-paper.  Strain 
the  tracing-paper  over  the  face  of  the  negtive,  so  inter- 
posing a  thickness  of  tracing-paper  between  the  sensitiaed 
paper  and  the  negative.  I  always  strain  tracing-paper  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  negative,  as  it  serves  to  soiten  the 
printing,  and  is  a  capital  medium  for  working  upon  with 
the  pencil  to  strengthen  the  high  light-." 

It  this  is  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  invention 
claimed  oy  the  Lamberttype  Patent,  perhaps  M.  Lambert 
will  kmdiy  inform  photographers  wherein  his  specification 
differs  from  the  above.^1  am,  youni,  &o.,      R.  ttUMCMar. 

Idncoin^  July  20th. 


JrLT  23,  1876.1 
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Sia,— Like  many  other  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical, 
I  was  much  interested  by  the  annoancement  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
arrival  and  of  the  advantages  of  bis  patent  process.  I  believe 
I  have  purchased  without  exception  eetirything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  brought  out,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
demonstration  of  the  inventor.  1  was  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  Lambert,  from  whom  I  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pliotographt^rs  who,  I 
was  iu formed,  were  subscribers  to  the  new  process.  I 
perceived  that  they  were  gentlemen  who  had  not  very  closely 
followed  the  course  of  modern  improvement  in  photography. 
M.  Lambert  is  a  very  skilled  and  able  manipulator,  with 
gi^at  rapidity  of  action  and  decision  of  movement,  and  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  so  able  a  man  at  his  work. 

Having  witnessed  the  demonstration,  which  occupied 
several  hours,  I  put  the  question  :  ^*  And  what  do  you  claim 
as  novel  in  Tfx^r  patent?"  The  reply  was  prompt  and 
emphatic :  "  The  paper  on  each  side  of  the  negative."  He 
continued ;  '*Toa  may  use  it  on  the  back,  or  on  the  front,  and 
weioome;  biit  if  you  employ  both,  you  will  be  liable  under 
my  patent,  and  I  shall  be  bound  to  protect  those  who  take 
licenaeB  from  me.'* 

(Sir,  I  have  daily  ased  this  process  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  my  busiooss,  as  can  without  difficulty  be  proved,  and 
have  from  time  to  time  given  information  to  otners  on  its 
Qse.  On  the  11th  of  December,  i873,  a  paper  was  read 
before  the  Soath  London  Society  in  my  presence  by  Mr. 
George  Croughton,  and  published  in  your  issue  of  the  24th, 
in  which  he  describes  his  method  of  enlarging  and 
improving  negatives,  and,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, points  out  the  use  he  makes  of  paper  on  both  sides  of 
the  negative.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  go  further  into  it? 
Surely,  sir,  your  oft-quoted  dictum  about  priority  of  publi- 
cation settling  the  invention  exists  in  full  force  here.  I 
maintain  that  this  system  of  double  papering  was  invented 
certainly  on  the  11th  Deo.  1873,  which  was  long  anterior 
to  Lambert's  patent.  This  process  was  given  to  the  body 
of  photographers,  and  it  is,  and  should  remain,  free  to  all 
to  use.  1  speak  now  with  some  feeling  as  one  who  has  dorinj^ 
many  yean  communicated  what  1  know  without  reserve, 
and  without  pateuting,  giving  to  all  free  use  of  wliat  1 
had  originated. — 1  am,  respectfully,  Saxoel  Fry. 

DALLASTINT. 

Sia,-— 1  think  I  can  safely  say  1  have  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  from  photographs  from  nature  or  drawings 
in  flat  tints  blocks  printable  satisfactorily  at  the  ordioary 
type  press,  and  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  engraver 
except  trimming  the  margin  of  each  block — a  purely  auto- 
matic process. 

Just  ten  years  agol  began  my  experiments  for  this  special 
object,  and  obtained  at  that  time  some  very  promising 
results.  1  had  still  some  practical  difficulties  to  surmount, 
and  was  compelled  by  other  work  to  keep  the  process  in 
abeyance.  Every  now  and  then — not  being  able  to  get  it 
out  of  my  thoughts — I  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  this  month  that  1  was  able  to 
dance  and  cry  ^'Eureka!  Eureka!"  Early  nextjnonth  1 
shall  have  my  specimens  out,  and  will  sabmit  them  to  your 
oriticism. 

'*  Dallastint  ** — as  I  propose  to  call  the  newl>lock  procoss, 
as  well  as  my  old  photelectric  process,  of  which  it  is  an  ofi- 
shoot — is  a  species  of  aquatint,  yielding  almost  microscopic 
detail  and  gradations,  from  deep  black  to  the  most  delicate 
tint  printable.  Although  letterpress  printing  can  never 
rival  copperplate  work — by  a  suitable  modification  Dallastint 
becomes  a  copperplate  process — yet  the  new  block  method 
will  come  very  near  to  it,  while  it  will,  1  think,  be  found 
much  superior  to  chalk- work  in  lithography,  the  grain  being 
finer  than  the  human  hand  can  produce  with  the  crayon  on 
a  grained  stone.  The  process  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  reproduce,  either  same  size  or  otherwise,  not 
only  ohalk  tints,  but  mezzotilit,  ordinary  aquatiut,  and 
drawings  in  washes  of  indian-ink  or  sepia.  It  also  yields 
valaabld  blocks  for  oolour  printing. 


I  should  hesitate  to  make  these  glowing  announcements 
thus  publicly  did  I  not  feel  now  certain  from  actual  results 
that  the  process  U  no  longer  crude,  but  is  unfail  accompli, 
and  that  I  have  completely  mastered  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  and  the  mode  of  working.  In  photographic 
engraving  1  have  never  contented  myself  with  results,  but 
have  always  searched  after  "the  reason  why,"  so  as  to  be 
able,  as  Bacon  phrases  it,  *'  to  compel  Nature.*'  I  hope  soon 
to  sabmit  proofs  of  ray  suoctsss  with  th«  djoo  I  dame. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  DoaoAN  C.  Dalcas. 

PHOrOGRAPHS  OP  THE  DROWNED. 

Sia,— In  your  issue  of  the  9th,  page  825,  you  have  a 
paragraph  as  follows:  "  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  professional  photographer  at  Soilly,"  &c.,  &c.  Will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  say,  for  the  information  of  your 
leaders,  that  the  statement  is  based  oa  error.  I  beg  to  say 
that  neither  the  clergyman  nor  th")  lord  of  the  manor  are 
photographers  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  not  a 
single  body  of  those  recovered  from  the  *'  Schiller  "  photo- 
graphed by  anyone,  conseouently  their  photographs  were 
not  and  could  not  be  placed  on  their  graves.  The  only  ones 
photographed  were  tbe  chief  officer  and  second  officer,  whom 
a  friend  of  iheirs  brought  to  me,  and  these  two  only  of  the 
living  were  photographed.  I  confess  that  on  looking  at 
f  he  bodies  1  felt  that  it  was  a  case  where  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy ought  to  have  been  called  in.  but  no  one  in  autho- 
rity gave  any  order,  and  any  suggestion  coming  frcm  me 
would  have  appeared  like  soliciting  an  order,  than  which 
nothing  could  do  so  abhorrent  to  mc. — 1  remain,  sir,  very 
faithfully  yours,  ^  .Tno.  Gibson. 

[Our  contributor  must  have  been,  it  would  seem,  misin- 
formed in  some  points.  The  origin  of  the  error  we  do  not 
know,  but  remember  to  have  seen  similar  statements  to 
those  of  our  contributor  in  the  accounts  of  the  wreck 
appearing  in  the  daily  press.  The  observations  of  our 
correspondent  strongly  confirm  the  statement  a.4  to  the  pro* 
priety  and  importance  of  photographing  the  bodies  under 
such  circumstances. — Ed.] 


AMATBua  Photoorafuic  association. 
A  COUNCIL  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Moaday,  the  Tith  last, 
LoBO  DB  Ros  in  thc^  chair.  The  miuates  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  members  were 
elected:— John  Adams.  Esq.,  Jan.;  George  Whitla,  Esq.;  Miss 
H.  H.  Lane;  Wm.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Jan.;  F.  J.  Wills,  Esq.; 
Wm.  Wilkes  Uuett,  Esq.;  A.  A.  Mantell,  Esq.;  Wm.  Vanncr, 
Esq. ;  Miss  Louisa  S.  Coxe. 

Mr.  Glaishbr  then  read  his  annual  report,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

It  has  been  my  agreeable  task  for  fourteen  years,  with,  I  think, 
only  one  exception,  to  compliment  the  mooibers  of  this  Association 
in  my  annoal  report  on  the  excellence  of  their  contributions.  This 
year,  however,  I  an  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  complain  that,  although 
one  of  our  members  (Mr.  J.  W.  Richardson)  has  contributed  a  largo 
number  of  16  by  12  nictures,  equal,  if  nut  superior,  to  anything 
^previously  oontributea,  yet  the  pictures  as  a  whole  are  below  the 
average.  This  is  owing  to  some  of  our  best  workers  not  having  been 
able  to  send  any  plates  this  year.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  see 
the  works  of  many  new  members,  and  note  that  we  have  a  goodly 
number  of  applicants  to  elect.  Mr.  Hobson  is  still  as  good  aa  ever 
in  his  composition,  and  Captain  White  has  sent  a  number  of  cloud 
studies  which,  but  for  some  spots  and  stains,  would  have  been  per- 
fect. Captain  Smith  has  contributed  a  very  large  number  of  most 
interesting  Indian  views ;  and  Col.  Rocke's  pictures  are  still  excel- 
lent. The  Hon.  Noel  Waldograve  has  sent  some  small  pictures 
which  are  exceedingly  good. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq  ,  for  Nos.  6b  and  10b— First  Prize— a  silver 
goblet,  value  £8  8s. 

J.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Nos.  2b  and  5fl— oil  painting  in  frame. 

Lord  de  Ros,  for  No.  1— a  silver  goblet. 

Col.  Rocke,  N08.37  and 47— large albumelegantlybound  In  morocco. 

W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  116  and  120— a  silver  goblet. 

Dr.  Brown,  for  Nos.  16  and  17— a  silver  goblet. 

J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  Nos.  10,  12>  and  13— oil  painting  in  frame. 
1     R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  23  and  29— an  oil  painting  in  frame.  1 
\    Col.  J.  K.  TurnbuU,  for  No.  15— a  large  album  sleganily  bound  in 
morocco. 
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Capt*  G.  F.  Smith,  for  No8.  103  and  105*~<in  oil  painting^  in  g:ilt 
fraroo. 

J.  McAndrow,  Esq.,  for  No.  38— an  albam  ologantly  bound  in 
inorocco. 

R.  Marray,  Esq.,  Dry  Plate  Prize  for  No.  93— an  oil  painting  in 
gilt  frame. 

Certiaoatea  of  Honorable  Mention  ware  awarded  to  O.  W.  Brewia, 
Esq.,  K.  D.  P.  Hoberta,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Noel  Waldegrave. 

The.  Earl  of  Eosse  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Qlaisher 
for  the  time  h9  had  spent  in  classifyini^  the  pictures  and  for  his 
able  report  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  and  carried 
unanimously,  A.  J.  Mblhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


8)8ll  ttt  fit  S^tnttia. 

Ma.  Moody's  PHOT0ORAPRS.-«It  would  appear  from  the 
following  commnnicationB  to  the  Titnet  that  it  ia  difficult  to 
prevent  the  oiroolatioQ  of  anaathorized  portraits  or  alleged 
portraits,  however  much    the    original  may  object    to  the 

gnblication  of  hia  portraits  at  all.  Mr.  Moody  objects  to  publish 
is  photograph,  but  it  is  circulated  by  the  thousands  in  spite  of 


statements  in  your  otherwise  excellent  article  on  the  American 
RoTivalists?  The  article  says:— 'Nor  do  we  reprobate  less 
the  scattering  about  broadcast  of  the  photographs  of  the 
JReTlTalists.  It  is  hard  to  know  on  what  grounds  a  man  like 
Mr.  Moody  can  allow  this  to  pass  without  stern  reproof; '  and, 
again,  *  to  be  fdted  and  caressed  ia  to  face  a  greater  danger 
than  that  of  being  told  to  give  up  ftU  attempts  to  make  a 
speech.  Mr.  Moody  has  overcome  the  soi^nd— the  lesser — 
daueer,  but  when  we  look  at  hia  photographs  in  the  shop 
windows  and  hear  of  his  confident  assertions  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  likely  to  escape  the  first— the  greater.*  As  one  of 
the  committee  durinjj  the  visit  of  the  Revivalists  to  Birming- 
ham, I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  against 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Moody  that  these  so-called  photographs 
are  exhibited  and  sold.  I  can  state  as  a  fact  that  during 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to  this  town  the  large  sum  of 
£1,000  was  offered  him  to  sit  for  his  photograph,  which 
offer  he  unhesitatingly  declined,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
would  give  £300  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  portraits  being 
sold,  bu^  as  the  persons  who  sell  them  were  aJtogetber 
beyond  his  control,  he  could  not  do  so.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  that  the  portraits  sold  in  this  town  (and,  I  presume,  also 
in  London)  are  not  photographs  from  the  person,  but  from  a 
sketch  taken  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Mr.  Moody.* 
Mr.  Thomas  Stone,  chairman  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey's 
Committee,  writes  to  ua  from  Moorgate  Street  Hall :— '  Tour 
article  of  Friday,  reviewing  the  mission  so  recently  closed  by  the 
American  Evangelists  in  Londoe,  deplores  the  scattering  about 
broadcast  of  Mr.  Moody's  photojgraphs.  Allow  me  in  reply  to 
assure  your  readers  that  during  Mr.  Moody's  visit  to  this 
country  he  has  steadily  reftised  to  sit  for  bis  photograph,  though 
frequently  tempted  to  do  so  by  large  monetary  offers,  and  that 
eight  years  have  elapsed  since  he  consonted  to  have  bis  photo- 

Saph  takon,  which  waa  then  done  onljr  for  family  ueos.  Mr. 
oody  deeply  laments  the  uoautborized  circulation  of  his 
photographs,  many  of  which  are  rather  caricatures  than 
likenessee,  and  be  is  still  more  paiced  by  the  publication  of 
books  giviAg  aooounts  of  bia  life  and  work,  which  are  every  one 
ot  them  issaed  without  hia  oonaent,  and  contrary  to  his 
wishes." 


%8  9ftmtmav3ttuii. 

6zoMA.— Your  questions  must  bo  addrossed  to  M.  Lambert,  the 
patontoe ;  we  nave  no  knowledge  of  his  budneM  arrangoments. 
The  letters  and  statements  to  which  vou  refer  aa  in  our  last  Imuo 
are  really  in  the  advertiaemant,  whica,  by  an  error  en  the  part  of 
our  printer,  whioh  gives  us  serious  disploasuro,  much  too  closely 
resemblcfl  the  literary  pages  of  the  PRorooaAPKic  News. 

H.  Bbownrioo.— We  nave  no  certain  knowledge  aa  to  whether 
Miss  Thompson's  picture  in  the  present  Academy  Exhibition  has 
been  photographed  or  not,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  photo- 
graphs have  not  been  published. 

H.  w.— As  a  rule  a  Urns  is  sent  out  by  the  optician  to  do  its  work 
beat  precisely  as  it  is.  You  cannot  shorten  its  focus  without 
adding  another  lens,  and  this  would  probably  introduce  a  number 
of  errofs  and  drawbacks  i^hich  would  outwitigh  any  advaota^ 


L.  8.  C. — The  tendency  to  orange-coloured  fog  on  the  shadows 
whilst  intensifying  is  one  of  the  troubles  often  encountered  durfog 
warm  weather.     Many  causes  will   tend  to  bring  about  the 
trouble ;  but  there  is  one  tolerably  certain  remedy,  or  proventivcy 
equally  useful  whether  intensifloation  takes  place  before  or  after 
fixing.    Make  a  solution  as  follows : — ^Iodine  1  grain,  iodide  of 
potusium  2  grains,  water  1  ounce.    After  devdo^ng  with  iron 
wash  the  plate ;  then  apply  this  solution,  allowing  it  to  flow  over 
the  plate  for  about  a  minute.    Wash  off  and  proceed  to  intensify. 
This  will  generally  prevent  all  risk  of  the  stains  in  qnostion. 
The  developer  you  use  might  in  many  circumstances  give  intenae 
negatives  enough  without  further  intensification;  but  intensity 
depends  on  other  matters  besides  the  developer,  enpeoially  on  the 
quality  of  the  collodion  and  character  of  the  light. 
A.   B.    H. — Various  methods  may  be  employed;   but  we  have 
generally  found  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing 
perfect  contact  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  paper  negative  u 
we  placed  the  paper  negative  on  the  glass,  then  sensitive  paper, 
next  a  few  sheets  of  smooth  paper  in  contact  with  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  then  a  piece  of  soft  felt  or  blanket. 
R.  A. — if  you  read  the  various  numbers  of  the  Photoobaphio 
Nbws  for  the  last  two  months  you  will  find  that  the  influence  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  negative  bath  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  on  the 
aubjeot.    See  also  letter  and  article  in  the  present  issue.    2.  The 
only  office  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer  is  that  of  a  restrainer, 
preventing  the  reducing  action  of  the  iron  salt  from  being  too 
enervetic.     If  too  little  be  added,  there  is  risk  of  fog;  u  too 
mucn,  development  is  slow,  and  there  is  risk  of  producing  a 
result  analogous  to  under-exposure.     As  a  rule  tne  use  or  a 
strong  solution  of  iron  permits  a  reduction  of  exposure.     The 
ten  lency  of  a  strong  ^lution  is  to  bring  out  the  image  ta^idlyt 
and  to  give  a  detailed  image  without  much  contrast,  whilst  a 
weak  solution  develops  slowly,  and  tends  to  produce  contrast. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  strong  solution  needs  less  acetic  acid 
in  proporlion  than  a  weak  one,  because  it  does  not  require  keeping 
so  long  on  the  plate,  and  hence  requires  less  of  a  restrainer  to 
check  any  tendency  ta  fog.    A  weak  iron  solution  often  roquirss 
to  be  kept  on  the  plate  a  long  time  to  brin^  ont  the  image,  and 
unless  suffiolont  acetic  asid  is  present  there  is  risk  of  fog.     Yon 
will  thus  see  that  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  may  be  sufficient 
to  chock  any  tendency  to  fog  when  using  a  fifty-grain  iron 
solution  which  does  its  work  rapidly,  and  may  not  be  too  much 
with  a  ten-grain  iron  solution  which  does  its  work  slowly.    We 
have  written  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  developers  and 
developing  in  the  Nbws  ;  bat  the  subject  is  not  treated  especially 
in  any  book  that  we  know  of. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.— That  you  indicate  by  No.  9  will  best  answer  your 
speoifio  purpose,  and  also  general  purposes.    The  small  air-bubbiss 
in  the  back  lens  of  your  portrait  combinations  will  not  iater&re 
with  its  worldng  or  rapidity  in  any  appreciable  degree.    The 
drclo  of  light  you  describe  is  really  an  image  of  the  stop ;  the 
lens  was  doubUess  pointed  somewtiat  towards  the  sky.    Snading 
the  lens  would  probably  have  removed  it.    The  remarks  to  whioh 
jrou  refer  had  no  reference  to  your  oommnaieatioa.    The  ramarka 
in  question  would  really  have  been  better  omitted  altogether^  bat 
they  oscapod  our  immediate  attention  at  the  time. 
Carts. — We  cannot  with  certaintv  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  lens 
from  the  example  sent.    The  definition  is  not  good ;  but  this 
defect,  whilst  it  generally  indicates  an  inferior  lens,  may  not 
necessarily  be  caused  by  the  fiiult  of  the  lens.     The  want  of 
contrasts  of  detail  are  not  due  to  thelens,  but  to  imperfect  lii^ting 
of  the  flguroj  which  has  apparently  l>cen  taken  in  tne  open  air,  or» 
at  any  rate,  in  an  evon  diffosod  light,  flluminating  all  parts  of  f  ho 
fAoo  equally.    To  obtain  duo  effect  of  relief  and  pictorial  liffht  and 
shads,  the  direct  light  should  oome  from  one  source  ooify,  best 
somswhst  to  ons  side,  and  a  little  in  front;  this  would  liaht  sua 
portion  of  t^e  face  vividly,  leaving  the  remainder  in  half  snadoWt 
giving  roundness  and  relief. 
E.  T.  R.— If  your  lens  fail  to  give  satis&ctory  definition,  it  Is 
doubtless  one  of  inferior  quality ;  but,  as  a  rule,  an  imperfect  lens 
fails  to  dsOns  anything  welL  whether  ia  light  ^r  sbadow.    I  f  ytm 
send  us  an  example  of  its  best  work,  we  can  better  advise  v«a. 
OfUiose  you  mention,  B  is  probably  the  best  and  most  asefuL 
W.  W. — Tnera  is  no  precise  and  unvarying  formula  for  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  In  the  silver  bath ;  from  Bfe  to  ten  grains  of  the 
baryta  salt  to  each  ounce  of  solution  will  serve.    It  Is  added  al 
any  time,  either  when  preparing  the  solutloii,  or  at  a&y  sraksa* 
quent  time. 
Charles  Kniout.— Much  of  your  letter  is  libellous.     You  are 
quite  at  liberty,  if  you  di.'tappruvo  of  an  article,  or  think  its  price 
too  high,  to  decline  to  purchaKo:  but  you  have  no  right  on 
conjeetuml  grounds  to  publicly  depreciate  it  or  try  to  prevent 
elhers  purehsaiag. 
BaaATA. — Two  obvious  misprints  occur  ia  Mr.  Wence's  letter  in 
our  last.     In  the  sooond  paragraph  the  word  **«tanp**  should 
havo  been  **  stump/'  and  in  the  third  parsgnph  the  word  '*  light  *' 
should  have  been  ••  tight."  "^ 

RlJLAifoaB  FvfCD.—Reesived  from  Henry  Qrsgsoa,  lOs, 
Ssfwal  CQRaspoa4«|isiaoi|rDsM« 
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PHOTOaRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THB  STUDIO. 

TbI     CoKPOSITX^V    of    tub     PHOTOOftAFHIC     IXAOE — PhOTO- 
ORAPas  AND   RlFLK   SsOOTIlfa — A.  SliOB  or  liUCK. 

The  Composition  of  ike  Photographic  Image, — Tho  compo- 
sition of  the  photographic  image  is  a  subject  that  seems 
likely  to  be  thoroaghly  discussed  oDce  more,  for  a  German 
okemist,  one  Freiherr  von  Bibra,  has  recently  occupied 
himself  with  the  analysis  of  blackened  chloride  of  silver, 
and  obtained  xesnlts  which  prove,  according  to  him,  that 
the  image  is  not  really  tho  sub-chloride.  Most  photo- 
graphic chemists,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  the  chloride 
is  changed  into  sub* chloride  by  parting  with  a  portion  of 
its  chlorine,  and  the  formula  Ag^  CIj  is  usually  given  as  the 
composition  of  this  sub-chloride.  Yon  Bibra  has  analysed, 
ocoording  to  the  Journal  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society, 
as  many  as  fifteen  specimens  of  chloride  of  silver  blackened 
*by  light,  and  the  concordant  results  of  these  experiments 

S fovea  the  composition  to  be  Ag^  Cls.  He  promises  further 
etails  of  his  work  in  a  subsequent  paper,  and  merely  re- 
marks at  present  that  his  chloride  was  prepared  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  basic  citrate  of  silver.  It  would  b^ 
well  if  be  would  state  whether  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
examine  any  actual  photographic  images,  and  also  whether 
he  has  confined  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  chlo:ides 
of  silver,  or  whether  he  has  examined  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  the  metal  also.  Any  carefully  conducted  in- 
vestigation of  this  nature  would  be  of  singular  interest  to 
photographers. 

PkoiogrcLphs  and  Rifle  Shooting, — One  of  the  requisites  to 
make  a  good  soldier,  as  every  volunteer  knows,  is  to  be  able 
to'^jadflGs  distance"  correctly.    The  rifles,  sighted  to  a 
tbonsana  and  twelve  hundred  yards,  such  as  our  troops  are 
armed    with,    lose  mach    of   their    value   when  wrongly 
•djostedy  and  the  beet  shot  in  the  world  might  fail  to  hit  a 
mack  aft   a  thoiuand  vards  if  his  rifle  happened  to  be 
sighted  for  five  handred.    Shots  at  Wimbledon  could  tell 
voo  how  oiUn  they  have  sent  bullets  wide  of  the  targets 
uom  a  mal -adjustment  of  the  sight,  having  forgotten  to 
alter  the  foresight  of  their  rifle  when  they  moved  from  one 
lanspe  to  another.    But  at  Wimbledon,  where  all  tha  ranges 
are  knowA  and  marked,  defective  shooting  can  only  arise 
£roBi  this  cause  oat  of  sheer  forgetfulness.    It  is  different, 
however,  in  the  case  of  troops  skirmishing,  or  formed  in  line 
of  battle.    Then  it  beoomes  necessary  to  use  one's  judg- 
ment as  to  the  distance  of  th(*  enemy,  in  order  to  render 
ih%  firs  as   efieotive  as    possible,    and    one    must  needs 
bring  every    bit    of   experience  to  bear    in  the   matter. 
All  lecmits   are  sabjeoted  to  a  eourse  of  instruction  in 
**  jndging  distance "  before  they  proceed  to  musketry  in- 
stmctioa,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  camera 
might    be  of  coosiderabU    assistance  in  here  aiding  the 
edooatioQ  of  a  soldier.     What  a  man  has  to  learn  is  the 
comparative   sise  and  appearance  of  men  and  horses    at 
varioos  distances,  from  fifty   to  a  thousand  yards,  and  a 
cMsera  picture  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  at  various 
distances    woald,    we  think,    afford   valuable    aid  in  tho 
matter.    A  long-focus  lens  should  be  used  to  render  the 
images  as  laige  as  possible,  and  although  to  the  eye  the 
mae  of  the  men  and  horses  might  appear  different,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  plate  would  yield  an  instructive  picture 
as  showing  comparative  distinctness  and  siae  at  the  differ- 
ent ranges.     Trees  and  shrubs  would  be  shown  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  troops,  and  tUu4  a  good  idea  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  recruit  of  the    distance  of  an 
enemy  at  any  time. 

Riflemen  and  skirmishers  would  no  doubt  value  a  range- 
picture  of  this  kind,  but  with  artillery,  which  cannot  be 
concealed  very  well,  the  matter  is  different ;  artillerymen,  as 
a  rule,  believe  in  firing  a  few  telling  shells  to  begin  with, 
which  they  hold  to  Km  the  best  range-finders  in  the  world. 


A  SUoe  ofLuch.-^t  all  itinerants  and  pedlais  who  fre- 
quent fairs  and  races,  there  are  fow  who  earn  their  money  so 
hardly  as  the  travelling  photograoher.  flis^  undertakings, 
for  the  most  part,  are  verv  speculative,  for  it  is  seldom  ke 
has  a  chance  of  getting  his  fee  until  the  work  is  done,  and 
then  the  money  is  frequently  not  forthcoming  if  the  plate 
turns  out  badly,  or  the  customer  happens  to  be  hard  to 
please.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  a  photograph  mis- 
carries with  him  ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  the  vicissi- 
tudes attending  the  wet  process,  and  the  fickle  disposition 
of  the  groups  and  sitters  to  be  dealt  with,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  portraitists  fairly  earn  their  scant  incoma  To 
the  itinerant  photographer  an  endless  roll  of  sensitive  nega- 
tive paper,  such  as  M.  Wamerke  promises  ns,  will  be  a 
booD,  and  there  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  good  market  for 
such  a  commodity  among  every  class.  It  is  not  always 
that  the  itinerant  photographer  comes  off_  so  badly  as  one 
might  imagine,  however,  for  we  were  witness  lately  of  a 
very  good  stroke  of  business.  On  the  occasion  of  a  popnlar 
cricket  match  the  other  day,  an  itinerant  photographer 
managed  to  get  a  little  positive  picture  of  a  party  on  a 
drag  while  at  lunch— just  such  a  scene,  indeed,  as  one  may 
see  at  the  Derby,  or  at  other  popnlar  gatherings.  Having 
mounted  the  little  photograph  neatly  in  9^ pasHpartont,  he 
brought  it  back  to  the  company  as  thev  were  drinking  one 
another's  healths  in  champagne,  and  offered  it  for  sak. 
Being  successfully  taken,  the  ladies  of  the  party  with  their 
pretty  out-door  costumes  contributing  much  to  form  a  pic- 
turesque scene,  there  was  at  once  a  great  inclination  to  par- 
chase  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  company,  the  demand 
being  met  by  the  wily  photographer  with  no  very  great 
eagerness  to  part  with  the  print.  The  picture  was  such  as 
he  would  gladly  have  taken  a  shilling  for  nnder  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  as  matters  now  stood  he  was  Batatally 
anxious  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  he  coald.  80  tko  little 
photograph  was  put  up  to  auction  then^  and  there,  ^  and 
oefore  many  minutes  had  passed  the  exciting  competition 
had  brought  the  lucky  photographer  twenty-foar  shillings 
for  his  ten  minutes'  work.  We  fear  that  veiy  few  make  such 
capital  speculations  as  the  one  here  recorded,  and  one  is 
heartily  glad  to  see  <*  a  slice  of  luck  '*  fall  into  good  hands 
now  and  then. 

o 

PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  Glass  House. 

Having  studied  the  dark  room  work,  we  will  step  forth  into 
the  skylight  and  study  the  manipulations  which  have 
hitherto  been  merely  alluded  to-4ighting,  posing,  ex- 
posure of  the  plate,  &c. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  dimensions  and  build 
of  the  glazed  roof  and  side  through  which  the  light  passes 
to  illamlnate  our  sitters.  The  build  of  the  skylight  is  of 
very  great  importance,  but  we  are  often  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  some  modification  of  our  plans  by  the  space 
at  our  command  and  the  plan  of  the  house  on  which  we 
propose  to  build  our  skylight.  Again,  many  have  to  take 
the  skylight  as  they  find  it,  with  all  its  defects  and  imper- 
fections ;  but  here,  if  a  ready  ingenuity  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  is  scope  for  management  that  will  tend  to 
make  even  a  bad  light  a  passable  one,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  screens  and  reflectors. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  all  the  plans  on  which 
skylights  have  been  built,  point  out  their  faults,  and  sug- 
gest remedial  alterations  and  modifications,  I  shidl  confine 
myself  to  a  description  of  the  best  and  handiest  form  of 
skylight. 

Our  object  is  to  produce  light  and  shade,  and  the  sky- 
light which  most  readily  produces  this  with  all  the  beautiful 
gradations  between  high  light  and  the  deepest  shadow,  it  is 
oar  aim  to  secure.  If  the  light  is  projected  on  the  sitter 
from  one  point,  the  contrasts  are  too  severe,  and  gradation 
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is  entirelT  lost,  while  two  Ughts  of  eqoAl  atrength  (rom 
opposite  direotioiu  would  AeaOoy  all  coDtrast,  ana  produce 
K  fiftt  and  nnnatorol  effect.  The  light  we  require  most 
be  soft  and  diSiued. 

The  direct  nja  of  the  ann  moat,  it  is  obrioiu,  be  aroided, 
BO  that  oar  first  care  ia  to  secure  an  aspect  on  which  the 
Bun'a  rays  linger  least.  On  a  fkylight  of  eaatern  aspect 
the  BDn  shines  in  the  morning,  and  a  western  light  receires 
the  afternoon  rays,  while  into  the  skylight  of  southerly 
aspect  the  sun  streams  both  before  and  after  noon ;  the 
north  alone  ia  free  from  this  objection,  hence  tliat  aspect 
ia  obvioQslj  the  one  to  be  selected  for  our  skjlieht. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  skylit^ht  will  not  suit 
kU  clajues  of  work  equally  well,  for,  whilst  a  low  light, 
speaking  generally,  is  better  adapted  to  the  illumination  of 
•  standing  figures,  giving  brilliancy  to  ail  parts  of  the  picture, 
a  light  of  higher  build  is  more  adapted  to  the  head  and  bust 
style  of  portraitnre,  so  that  it  is  essential  so  to  construct 
the  light  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  production  of  general  work. 

The  side  and  top  light  combined  is  the  favoorite  form 
of  skylight,  tbongh  I  am  of  opinion  that  for  portraiture  a 
Mlaping  tide  light  presents  more  advantages,  with  fewer  dia- 
adVantagea,  especially  where  the  practice  is  confined  to 
head  and  bnst  portraiture. 

The  gallery  should  not  U  Uas  than  ten  fiet  long,  which 
will  represent  the  length  of  the  sidelight  (more  than  that 
ia  unnecessary),  and  the  height  fsay)  twelve  feet  With 
this  altitude  a  side  hght  aloping  inwards  from  a  point  three 
feet  from  one  to  another,  foar  feet  in  the  roof,  will  give 
ample  top  light  for  moat  purposes  of  photographic  por- 
traiture. The  three  feet  below  the  light  ihould  be  boarded 
up.  Movable  apring  curtains,  that  admit  of  shading  por- 
tions of  the  light,  eitber  top  or  bottom,  render  this  light 
particnlarly  manageable  for  all  atyles  of  illumination  of 
the  head  and  buat 

For  the  combination  top  and  side  light,  let  the  dde 
window  of  the  length  given  above — ten  feet — riae  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet  of  the  floor,  giving  five  feet  in  height 
of  glass  (the  lower  three  feet  being  boarded  up,  as 
described  above) ;  from  the  top  of  the  side  light  the  top 
light  riaea  at  an  angle  of  tbirty-fivo  degrees  to  the 
ceiling,  the  rest  of  which  is  covered  in. 

The  cut  here  given  will  explain  the  arrangement  of  the 
lights  :— 


A,  B,  C,  D,  represent  the  dimensions  of  the  side  light, 
five  feet  high  by  ten  feet  in  length ;  A,  B,  G,  U,  being  the 
entire  side  of  the  structure,  including  the  three  feet  boarded 
up  below  the  light,  E,  F,  A,  B,  is  the  top  light,  having  a 
"pitch"  of  thirty-five  degrees.  This  is  designed  to 
permit  of  the  rain  readily  running  off.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  sun  attains  a  high  elevation,  ita  rays 
may  intrude  through  the  top  light,  and  to  prevent  this  to  a 
certain  eitent,  the  poles  E,  I,  and  F,  J,  are  built,  on  which 
are  fitted  movable  seata  resembling  Venetian  blinds,  under 
control  from  within  the  skyli^hL  As  a  substitute,  a  canvas 
may  be  fitted  with  ringq  running  onthe  poles,  which  canvas 
■nay  be  hoisted  or  let  down  at  pleasure  from  within  by 
meana  of  ropes.    This  canvas  has  several  diaadnmtagea, 


not  the  least  being  that,  like  a  sail,  it  may  be  carried  away 
in  a  high  wind,  leaving  yon  under  '■  bare  poles,"  or  carry 
away  the  support  with  it 

To  guard  against  leakage — for  the  most  carefully  built 
skylight  will  leak— the  aashes  of  the  top  light  shonld  be 
fitted  inside  with  narrow  gutters  from  the  ndge  of  the  top 
light  into  a  common  gutt«r  running  along  the  top  of  the 
side  light,  A  little  outlay  in  this  will  save  you  much  to 
carpeta,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

The  glass  of  the  lights  should  be  of  good  -quality,  per- 
fectly white,  as  on  that  the  purity  and  strength  of  illumi- 
nation depends;  and  the  panes  should  be  as  large  as 
practicable,  that  you  may  not  lose  light  by  a  multiplication 
of  sashes;  and  to  have  as  few  lappings  aa  pofsibte,  these 
lappings  should  be  about  one-sixth  or  one-fourth  of  an  iuch. 

Ventilation  should  be  provided  for;  one  or  two  sashes 
in  the  side  light  may  be  fitted  to  open,  either  on  a  pivot 
or  on  hinges. 

Now  we  have  the  ligl^t,  our  next  care  is  to  be  able  to 
cut  it  off  at  pleasure.  It  will  be  found  in  portrait  photo- 
graphy that  the  varying  types  of  countenance  to  b^ 
treated  by  the  portraitist  demands  different  ilinmination  as 
well  as  arrangement  of  pose ;  and  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  plan  formed  in  the  mind  for  the  illumination  of  a  par- 
ticuiar  face,  we  must  have  the  light  thoroughly  under 
control. 

Some  raeo  there  are,  unfortunately  for  photography, 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  to  whom 
the  best  arrangement  of  blinds  are  merely  otwtructive ; 
but  to  the  artist  they  are  as  necessary  as  brushes  and 
colour  to  his  brother  of  the  bmsb. 

The  methods  of  securing  and  cutting  off  the  light  are 
very  varioua,  almost  every  individual  worker  liaving  some 
plan  of  his  own,  either  from  choice  or  the  necessity  forced 
upon  him  by  the  peculiarities  in  the  build  o(  his  skyligbt. 
I  think  the  very  best  plan  I  have  known  is  to  provide 
three  shades  on  spring  rollers,  whose  combined  width 
covers  the  entire  area  of  the  top  light.  The  Toilers  are 
fitted  to  the  top  ridge  of  the  light  (inside,  of  oonrse),  with 
a  little  wheel  over  \mch  the  string  runs  fixed  at  the  top  of 
Iht  tide  Ught,  governing  it.  These  runners  are  fitted  with 
a  self-acting  catch,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  tying 
the  string  communicating  with  the  blind  to  keep  it  in 
place.  The  blinds  of  the  top  light  are  fitted  so  as  to  pull 
down ;  those  of  the  side  light  should  pull  up,  the  roller  of 
the  blind  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  light,  and 
the  string  running  over  the  little  wbeel  at  the  top;  so 
that  when  both  shades  are  in  use  the  li^  it  aot  divided. 
Too  often  we  see  this  blnn  der  which  a  very  little  conside- 
ration would  have  avoided. 

The  fioor  of  the  skylight  should  be  Tsry  even  and 
steady,  and,  to  present  a  pleasant  appearance  to  the  eye, 
shonld  be  covered  in  some  way  either  with  oilcloth,  caroet, 
or  matting,  unless  an  inlaid  noor  is  put  down.  At  first 
sight  this  appears  to  be  a  Tery  expensive  proceeding,  bat, 
as  being  very  durable,  and  the  very  best  thing  yon  can 
have,  it  is  not  so  in  the  long  mn,  aa  it  wears  many  years, 
and  outlasts  carpets  and  oilcloths,  and  alwava  looks  well. 
Oilcloth  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best  thing,  witn  a  carpet  for 
the  portion  of  the  gallery  on  which  the  sitter  is  posed. 
Ihis  is  a  necessity  where  full-length  portraits  are  made. 

Pictures  pleasantly  adorn  the  walls  of  the  skylight,  and 
aid  very  much  to  do  away  with  that  painful,  hopeless 
feeling  sitters  appear  to  experience  in  our  ateliers.  A 
tittle  adornment  and  brightening  would  tend  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  our  repeated  injunction  to  the  sitter 
to  "try  and  look  a  little  more  cheerful." 
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Geklral  Plain  Paper  PntKriNa. 

Plain  paper  prints  are  generally  mode  ho  that,  by  the 

aid  of  the  fiaisher,   fine  reeulta  csn   be   obtained  from 
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poor  oegaUves.  We  oeldom  make,  (or  the  above  reuon, 
plain  paper  prints  from  life  negatives,  but  from  copy 
negativea — i.e.,  negatives  taken  of  other  pictares,  either 
from  the  poor  ferrotype  or  the  exceUeot  Dagnerreo- 
t;rpe,  and  which,  when  enlargod  from  the  aiia  of  the 
picture  to  be  copied,  all  of  the  roughness  and  defects  on 
the  pictnre  are  alao  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  portrait  itself  is;  hence,  these  defects  are  very 
roinoof!  to  the  fineness  of  the  finished  prints,  rendering 
them,  in  many  oasea,  totally  unSt  for  any  kind  of 
printing  that  cannot  be  worked  up  ;  and  althongh  con- 
dderable  work  on  albumen  paper,  in  the  way  of  colooring 
with  water-colours,  is  done,  yet  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  work  is  done  on  plain  paper,  and  worked  up 
in  India-ink. 

It  is,  however,  indispensable  with  a  good  copyist  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  these  defects 
from  showing,  and  tbo  rolling  of  the  prints,  the  cleansing 
of  them  with  encaustic  paste  containing  Marseilles  soap, 

E lacing  the  print  (a  photograph  in  this  case)  when  wet 
etween  two  pieces  of  glass  and  copying  it  immediately 
before  it  dries,  and  a  number  of  other  ways,  are  adapted 
to  bring  about  the  same  result.  Sometimes,  however,  life 
negatives  are  printed  on  plain  paper,  and  worked  up. 
When  done  nicely  tlie  result  is  splendid,  as  there  are  no 
such  defects  to  contend  with  as  there  are  in  acopy  negative. 
I  give  tho  foUowini;  formulce,  &c.,  for  a  ready  reference 
for  the  beginner.  Plain  nnsalted  paper  is  purchased, 
and  tbe  fine  side  is  floated  on  for  ton  seconds,  or  the 
whole  sheet  is  drawn  through  the  following 
Hailing  Soliitimi. 

Pure  rain-water GO  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...  360  grains 

Gelatine 120       „ 

The  Positme  Balh  far  Plain  Pajier  is  either  a  plain  bath 
of  thirty  to  forty  grains  strong  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  pure  water,  the  albumen  paper  bath  (which 
had  better  not  be  used),  of  another  bath  known  by  the 
name  of  "  ammonio-nitrate  balh." 

Silvering  Plaia  Paper. — This  is  done  either  by  placing 
the  sheet  on  a  solution  called  the  printing  bath,  or  by 
swabbing.  If  floating  is  preferred,  then  twenty-five  to 
thirty  seconds  on  a  bath  oi  thirty  gruns  strong  is  about 
right  for  sammer,  and  thir^-five  to  forty  aeconds  on  a 
bath  of  forty-five  grains  strong  is  best  for  winter.  In 
atrabbing  tho  paper,  pour  on  to  the  fine  side  of  it  about 
half  an  ounce  of  the  solution,  and  distribute  it  equally  over 
the  surface  by  means  of  the  swab. 

"Doctoring"  lie  tfegaiiiift be/ore  Prinling. — Look  OQt  for 
heavy  shadows,  heavy  lines,  and  also  look  to  see  if  you 
can  improve  the  look  of  the  forehead,  cheeks,  nose,  chin, 
ears,  hand  and  arms,  flat  faces,  &c.,  &c.     The  remedv  is 

Knerally — i.e.,  to  myself — either  the  blue  paint  dodge, 
sh  process,  or  the  retouching  pencil.  Make  it  your 
business  to  stndy  every  negative  that  falls  into  your  hands 
for  yon  to  print  from. 

FUUTHEB  TllEATIlEKT  OP  THE  PRINTS  AFTER  pBIHTWa. 

The  plain  paper  prints  when  printed  are  then  to  go 
t^rongb  the  same  operations  as  the  albumen  prints.  In  the 
firat  place,  the  edges  of  the  prints  are  trimmed,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  tear  in  the  water. 

After  the  albnmen  prints  are  toned,  the  plain  prints  are 
waahed  by  hand — which  can  be  accomplished  in  three 
minutes — and  then  toned  immediately.  The  strength  and 
look  of  the  plain  paper  print*  are  hurt  considerably  if 
tbey  are  pennitted  to  pan  throogh  the  same  treatment  for 
BO  lone  a  time  as  the  alramea  prints  are,  and  for  this  reason 
they  ebonld  never  Im  placed  in  the  acidulated  water  nnless 
the  quantity  of  tlis  uaA  in  it  ia  very  amall,  as  it  flattens 
theprinta  narfullr. 

'napriataibonUiiotbe  "wuhad  to  death  "  before  they 
■le  toned,  ^irtuoh  tbey  woold  be  if  tbey  were  to  be  sabjeoted 
to  the  nine  time  of  waridog  m  the  albmneo  ^lotognphi 


are.  The  homy  surface  of  tbe  albumen  prints  is  different 
from  the  soft  and  spongy  surface  of  tho  plain,  and  whereas 
it  may  take  fifteen  minutes  for  the  washing  and  acidifying 
solution  to  do  its  work  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  albumen 
paper,  three  minutes  would  be  ample  time  for  the  plain 

In  the  first  water  for  the  plain  paper  priuts,  about  a 
doxen  drops  (no  more)  of  acetic  ncid  No.  8  may  be  placed, 
but  after  the  prints  have  been  in  there  two  minutes,  re- 
move, and  rinse  them  well  from  the  acid  water,  and  then 
they  are  ready  to  be  toned. 

The  prints  are  toned  slowly,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
gold  on  them  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause  them  to  show 
waaknoBS,  which  they  will  surely  do  if  the  toning  ia  rapid 
and  forced.  To  do  this,  they  are  generally  toned  after  tho 
bath  has  toned  tho  albumen  prints,  and  is  well-nigh 
exhausted. 

Tbe  albumen  paper  touing-bath  can  be  used  for  the 
plain  printe,  whether  made  up  every  night  fresh,  or  not, 
without  any  hurt  to  either  the  bath  or  the  prints.  They 
shoiild  also  be  toned  face  up  in  the  balh,  aa  stronger  print* 
are  obtained  by  so  doing  than  if  they  Wi.>re  toned  with  tho 
face  down  in  tlie  solution. 

When  tho  prints  are  toned  blue,  rinse  tho  toning  solu- 
tion from  them,  and  then  they  arc  ready  to  be  fixed  in 
tho  ordinary  fixing-bath.  Fix  ten  minutes,  keeping  the 
printa  in  constant  motion  daring  that  time,  and  then 
weaken  the  bnth  three  times,  thus  making  it  finally  like 
unto  the  detisily  of  water.  The  altmmen  and  plain  paper 
priuU  can  be  all  fixed  in  tho  name  bath. 

Tho  washing  of  tlio  plain  prints  can  \ie  done  in  a  much 
shorlur  time  than  tlio  albumen  oiic^  ;  and  if  the  printer 
can.  ho  had  betttir  remove  them  from  the  bath  of  fresh 
water  whe: 
or  five  hours  in  coi 
of  time.  Tho  prints  are  then  mounted  on  good  cardboard, 
and  when  dry  they  are  rolled  onco  under  an  ordinaiy 
roller,  and  nndtr  Might  pressure.  Never  think  of  using 
the  burnisher  for  plain  paper  prints.  The  prints  aru 
now  rcaily  for  the  India-ink  artist. 

ON   PHOTOGRAPHIC   IRRADIA  I'lOX. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABHET,  R.E.,    f.R.A.S.,   F.CS." 

If  light  be  scattered  from  particles,  it  must  i^so  take 
place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  turfoce  of  the  film- 
that  is,  in  the  film  itself.    Since  the  thickness  of  the  film 


Fig.  3. 
is  so  small,  wo  need  only  consider  the  amount  that  wonld 
fall  on  a  piano  at  right  angles  to  tlic  surface.  With  tho 
same  hypotheses  as  before,  and  treating  it  similarly,  and 
taking  It  as  tlie  origin  of  x  along  IIC  and  UU-A,  we 
have 

i  =  r  lin  »  +  1^  —  r  cot  »)  cut  M. 
If  we  make  h  largo  compared  with  r, 

nsAcotSd; 
M  before  we  obtAin 
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aad  the  same  cunre  obtains  as  in  the  last  case,  showing 
that  the  greatest  intensity  of  light  is  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  fihn. 

When  ^  is  not  large  compared  with  r,  the  same  result 
holds,  though  the  {Sane  of  maximum  reflection  will  not 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  particle.  The  light 
reflected  horizontally  would  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of 
absorption,  and  the  mtensity  be  represented  by 

where  z  is  the  distance  along  the  film  measured  from  the 
point  of  incidence. 

If  the  relative  effect  on  the  sensitive  film  could  be 
represented  by  T,  where  T  is  the  length  of  exposure,  then 
it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  exactly  the  distance  to  which 
the  irradiation  from  this  cause  would  extend.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  this  simple  relation  does  not  hold  good, 
the  practical  results  having  been  given  in  the  above  quoted 
paper.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shorter  the  exposure 
the  less  proportional  irradiation  there  must  be.  If, 
however,  we  take  this  relation  to  hold  good,  the  effects  of 
irradiation  in  any  example  we  may  work  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  truth,  in  the  experiment  (i)  it  was  found  that  the 
limit  of  irradiation  by  reflection  with  ^  second^s  exposure 
was  caused  by  an  intensity  of  sunlight  =-0016,  together 
with  that  caused  by  the  light  from  the  sky.  The  sky-light 
would  also  equally  act  on  that  part  of  the  film  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  light  scattered  parallel  to  the 
plate.  The  thickness  of  the  film  was  *001  inch;  hence 
fjk^lbO  nearly  for  each  inch. 

From  other  experiments  taking  images  on  opaque  sur- 
faces, it  was  found  that,  with  similar  exposures  and  under 
similar  conditions,  the  extent  of  developable  irradiation 
was  nearly  -005. 

By  taking  the  mean  intensity  of  the  light  passing 
through  the  film,  we  can  find  approximately  the  propor- 
tion of  light  which  is  scattered  parallel  to  surfaces  to 
that  reflected  from  the  plate.    Let  m  be  ratio, 

•0016=-3€-750x006xm ; 

If  the  snn^s  image  were  photographed  (say)  4  inches 
in  diameter  with  an  effective  aperture  of  2  inches,  instead 
of  '05  and  1^  inch  resneetively,  it  would  be  seen,  calcu- 
lating from  the  above  data,  that  with  an  exposure  of  ^i/ 
(supponng  (he  simple  relation  between  I  and  T  held  good) 
no  developable  image  could  be  formed,  much  less  could 
there  be  irradiation  due  to  either  cause.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  with  the  photo- heliograph  under  these  con- 
ditions a  good  image  of  a  clear  sun  is  obtainable.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  connexion  between  I  and  T  is  of  a  more 
complicated  nature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  difference  in  two  inten- 
sities of  light  (giving  the  same  exposure  on  the  same  film) 
will  make  but  a  small  difference  in  the  extent  of  irradia- 
tion, as  the  co-efficient  of  absorption  is  so  large.  In  the 
case  of  the  late  transit  of  Venus  this  has  an  important 
bearing,  as  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  sun  diminishes  from 
the  centre  to  the  limb,  the  highest  estimate  given^for  it  being 
from  about  1  to  ^,  The  increase  in  diameter  of  the  sun  and 
decrease  in  that  of  Venus  will  be  measurably  the  same. 

To  diminish  irradiation  due  to  the  first  cause  pointed 
out,  three  methods  are  open  :--First,  to  coat  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  some  non-actinic  colour;  secondly,  to 
increase  the  opacity  of  the  film ;  thirdly,  to  connect  the 
particles  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  with  a  body  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  density.  The  first  is  the  usual 
method  adopted  by  photographers  in  dry-plate  processes. 
This  diminishes  the  irradiation  from  the  back  of  the  plate, 
but  does  not  completely  eUminato  it,  as  will  be  nndentood 
when  the  nature  of  the  resoltijig  reflection  is  considered. 
Th«  second  method  is  easily  carried  out,  and  ia  more 
effective  than  the  first  method.  The  last  is  a  plan  adopted 
in  certain  diy-plate  prooesaes.  With  albumen  preservative 
partionlariy,  the  amount  of  irradiation  ia  reduced  materially^ 
even  though  the  film  appears  nearly  transparent    One 


other  method  may  be  notioed,  viz.,  staining  the  ooUodion 
itself  with  an  adiactinic  colour.  This  does  not  seem  to 
commend  itself,  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  must  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  its  efficacy. 

To  diminish  irradiation  due  to  the  second  cause,  Nos.  It 
2,  and  3  methods  are  effective. 

Since  writing  this  paper  I  find  tiiat  mv  friend  Mr. 
Cowper  Ranyard  has  noticed,  though  I  beueve  Ikaa  not 
published,  the  fact  that  irradiation  is  most  marked  at  a 
distance  corresponding  to  the  critical  angle  of  reflection  in 
glass. 

MORE  ABOUT  EMULSIONS. 

BY  H.  J.   NEWTON.* 

In  my  former  paper  I  promised  to  communicate  to  you  the 
results  of  further  tixperimenfcs  with  the  bromide  emulsion. 
JBefore  speaking,  however,  to  the  main  point,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  sabatratum 
or  preparatory  coating  of  the  plates,  as  it  is  an  important 
element  in  the  successful  working  of  dry  plates.  It  has 
been  found  that  albumen  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  alkali  employed  in 
the  development  would  soften  the  albumen  sufficiently  to 
loosen  the  film  from  the  glass. '  I  found  that  idbumen 
dissolved  in  water  with  ammonia  was  much  more  readily 
dissolved,  after  having  been  dried,  than  a  plain  solution  ci 
albumen. 

After  trying  several  things  to  preserve  the  albuntien,  I 
adopted  carbolic  acid  in  the  following  proportions :— In 
eight  ounces  of  water  dissolve  the  albumen  trom  one  egg 
(if  dry  albumen  is  used,  take  ninety  grains) ;  then  into 
another  vessel  containing  eight  ounces  of  water  put  sixteen 
drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

After  the  albumen  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  add  the 
eight  ounces  containing  the  carbolic  acid.  Plates  pre- 
pared with  a  substratum  of  this  albumen  effectuidly  raaiat 
the  action  of  the  alkali  developer.  I  have  not  had  the 
first  indication  of  a  blister  in  lul  the- plates  I  have  made 
with  this  substratum. 

The  formula  which  I  have  adopted  is  twelve  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium  iu  collodion  made  as  I  gave  it  in  my 
former  paper,  to  which  eighteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
are  added.  Eight  or  ten  hours  after  add  three  gruna  of 
chloride  of  cobalt  The  chloride  can  be  added  dry,  if 
finely  pulverized,  and  the  emulsion  frequently  ahaken 
during  the  first  feyr  hours  afterwards. 

Since  we  last  met  I  have  been  trying  bromide  of  mag« 
nesium,  expecting,  if  I  succeeded,  to  obtain  a  film  whicL 
would  fiow  more  evenly  than  that  salted  with  a  <*Aiii;«m 
bromide,  especially  when  new.  The  first  ten  daya  of  my 
trial  with  the  magnesium  salt  rewarded  me  with  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  fog.  The  first  lot  I  made, 
however,  which  is  now  over  two  weeks  old,  begins  to  show 
very  promising  results,  and  I  anticipate  being  able,  in  a 
few  days,  to  produce  superior  negatives  with  this  emulaion. 

In  my  former  paper  I  expressed  doubt  in  being  able  to 
compound  a  preservative  which  would  work  more  ntia- 
factorily  than  the  one  I  then  gave  you ;  bat  there  traa  the 
fact,  which  I  stated,  that  it  was  decidedly  acid,  and  1 
purposed  to  tr^  the  squills  without  the  syrnp.  Some  of 
them  I  soaked  m  cold  water  twenW-fonr  hoars,  aad  mmm 
I  steeped  in  hot  water  two  .or  tnree  hoora,  adding  ona 
ounce  of  aleohol  to  every  mx  oanoea  oi  the  eolation.  Thia 
made  a  preservative  which  gave  more  aeaaitiv«  platsa  timn 
my  former  preservative.  The  hitler  quali^  ik  the  aqnilk, 
however,  suggested  nuz  vomica,  the  mttemeaa  of  the  two 
being  the  same,  so  far  aa  the  taate  eoold  dmofmino  I 
therefore  waa  induced  to  try  the  nox  Tomioo,  and 
poonded  a  preservative  aa  foUowa  :— 

v'vaser    •••        .«•        .#•        ««,    lo 
Tincture  of  nnx  vomica         ..•      6 

l4wdanam        ^^     8 

Ajoonoi  •••        •••        ■»•        .A^      9 
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This  preservative  is  simple,  easily  prepared,  and  will 
keep.  1  have  adopted  it,  and  shall  adhere  to  it  until  I 
find  something  better. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  gam-arabic  will  increase  the  sensitiveness,  and  shall  give 
it  a  trial.  Some  object  to  gum  arable  in  the  preservative, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  blister  in  the 
development.  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  occur  with 
plates  prepared  with  the  substratum  as  I  have  given  it. 
If  trouble  should  arise  from  this  cause,  the  development 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  alkali  quite  as  satis- 
factorily, without  additional  exposure.  Proceed  in  this 
way : — Make  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  water,  any- 
where from  six  to  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  the 
plate  has  been  washed,  fiow  it  with  this  pyro  solution  until 
the  image  appears  and  the  detail  is  all  out ;  then  pour  the 
pyro  back  into  the  bottle,  as  it  can  be  used  for  any  number 
of  plates,  its  developing  power  not  being  exhausted  by 
repeated  using.  Then  flow  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
tannin  and  pyrogallic  acid,  six  grains  each  to  the  ounce  of 
water ;  alter  flowing  off  and  on  a  few  times,  or  until  the 
action  has  become  even  over  the  plate,  pour  it  off  into  a 
bottle  containing  eight  or  ten  drops  of  a  plain  silver  solution  in 
water,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  ^thls  is  for  a  5  by  8 
plate),  and  again  flow  the  plate.  Tne  intensity  will  im- 
mediately b^gin,  and  go  on  until  the  silver  is  exhausted.  If 
suflicient  density  has  not  been  attained,  wash  the  plate  and 
repeat  the  opefation,  using,  however,  one-half  the  strength 
of  the  developing  solution  and  silver.  You  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  more  than  twice.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  more  satisfactory  negatives  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way  than  by  using  an  alkali.  If  after  fixing  they 
should  be  found  too  weak,  they  can  be  readily  strengthened 
by  proceeding  as  follows : — ^Make  a  strong  solution  of  iodine 
in  water  with  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  to  three  ounces  of 
this  solution  add  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid.  Add 
enougn  of  this  stock  solution  to  an  ounce  of  water  to  give 
it  a  good  orange  colour,  and  flow  the  plate  with  it  a  few 
times,  and  wash  off.  If  the  plate  has  become  dij,  wet  it 
before  flowinf^  with  the  acid  iodide  solution ;  after  tho- 
roughly washing,  flow  it  with  the  pyro  and  tannin  solution, 
using  half  strength ;  pour  off  as  before  into  a  vial  contain- 
ing a  few  drops  of  the  silver  solution,  and  proceed  as  when 
developing  in  the  first  instance.  A  little  acetic  acid  should 
be  added  to  the  pyro  and  tannin  solution. 

The  film  which  this  emulsion  gives  is  very  dense,  making 
it  thereby  unnecessary  to  use  any  backing  for  the  plates. 
If,  however,  anyone  should  be  using  plates  which  require 
backing,  there  is  a  very  simple  way  ol  doing  it.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Take  two  ounces  of  syrup  or  molasses,  and  add  four 
ounoes  of  water ;  pour  this  into  a  dish,  and  lay  into  it  some 
sheeto  of  black  paper,  or  any  other  coloured  paper  which  is 
opaque ;  lay  them  down  with  a  glass  rod  or  triangle ;  cut 
them  a  litUe  smaller  than  the  plate.  After  the  number  re- 
quired is  in,  place  your  fineer  on  one  comer  of  them,  and 
poor  the  syrup  solution  back  into  the  bottle  for  future  use. 
I^t  them  drain  well,  and  take  the  dish  containing  them  into 
the  dark  room ;  and,  when  your  plate  is  in  the  nolder,  lay 
one  of  the  sheets  of  pi^er  on  the  back  of  it,  rub  out  the  air- 
babbles,  and  the  backing  is  complete.  There  Ib  just  adhesive 
power  enough  in  the  paper  to  make  the- contact  with  the 
glass  oomplete,  and  to  retain  it  in  its  position.  When  the 
ezposnre  has  been  mttie,  the  paper  is  readily  removed,  and 
eaa  be  used  in  the  same  way  again. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  succeeded  in  developing 
plates  prepared  with  this  emulsion  with  iron  and  silver, 
detidls  of  which  development  I  will  explain  at  some  future 
time. 

SALIOTLIO  ACID. 
BaueTLW  acid,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  some  German 
savants,  •  has  recently  sprung  into  considerable  note,  and  as 
it  pronuaee  eve  long  to  become  more  widely  known — ^in  fact, 
to  become  an  article  of  everyday  use — we  reproduce  the 
following  partioulara^ficom  tho  Industrie  BkUter^  to  which 


magazine  they  were  furnished  by  a  coinpany  ot  mauutac- 
turing  chemi«tB  in  Berlin.  Salicyl  G^  n*^  0)  is  foaud  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  Sl/nra  ulmarla  (Meadow-sweet),  and  al.so 
in  the  oil  of  the  paitridgo  berry  {GauUheria  procanhcns). 
From  these  it  18  oblained  in  the  form  of  salicylous  aciii, 
which  is  converted  by  treatment  with  hydrate  of-potatih  and 
hydrochloric  acid  into  salicylic  acid.  ThiH  is  a  pale  yellow • 
ish  powder  formed  of  small  crystals  or  fine  needle-shaped 
particles.  It  precipitates  in  cold  water,  dipsolves  readily 
m  hot  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  fases  at  159^  C.  Under 
a  slow  heat  it  will  sublime  withoat  decomposition.  Heated 
qaickly,  it  resolves  into  carbolic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  researches  of  Professors  Kolbe,  Knop,  Neugebauer. 
Thiersch,  and  others  prove  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  perfectly 
efficacious  substitute  for  carbolic  acid,  over  which  it  poasass^s 
two  advantages— a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  absence  of  dis- 
agreeable smell.  It  is  excellently  adapted  for  preserving 
eggs,  fresh  meat,  jams,  beverages,  medicinal  essences,  drugs, 
dye  extracts,  &c.  Professor  Neuffebauer^s  experiments  show 
that  100  grammes  of  salicylic  acid  sufficed  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation in  1,000  litres  of  must.  Ue  recommends  its  use 
in  wine-making,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
aft'ections  of  fermentative  origin  to  which  wines  are  subject. 

According  io  Professor  Kolbe,  5  grammes  of  salicylic  acid 
effectively  arrested  the  fermentation  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  5  grammes  of  barm  with  120  grammes  of  sugar  in 
a  litre  of  water.  He  recommends  its  use  in  the  manuuicture 
of  effervescing  wines,  export  beers,  ftc.  Fresh  water  on  ship- 
board may  be  kept  sweet  by  a  mixture  of  the  add  in  a 
proportion  not  exceeding  1  paitof  acid  in  20,000  of  water. 
Or  the  water  may  be  filtered,  as  required  for  use,  through 
cotton-wool  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  acid.  Meat  mav 
be  kept  fresh  tor  weeks  by  robbing  it  over  with  the  acid, 
the  iBbtter  being  washed  off'  when  the  meat  is  requited  for 
use.  New  milk  containing  *04  per  cent,  of  the  acid,  when 
left  uncovered  fur  thirty-six  hours,  was  fonnd  in  better  con- 
dition than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  milk  withoat 
any  admixture  which  stood  beside  it.  The  pro£B8Sor*a 
researches  show  that  this  antiseptic  action  is  due  to  the  tree, 
not  to  the  acid,  neutral  salts. 

Salicylic  acid  may  ba  used  as  tooth-powder,  or,  mixed 
with  warm  water,  as  a  moutb-wash.  Sprinkled  over  the 
feet,  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  offensive  odoan  arising 
from  the  perspiration.  Applied  as  a  powder  with  tale, 
soap,  and  starch,  it  renders  the  feet  white  and  6rm.  and  is  a 
good  antidote  to  sore  feet,  well  adapted  for  the  nse  of 
travellers  and  soldiers  on  the  march.  Mixed  with  powdered 
starch  it  may  be  advantageously  applied  to^  sores  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  salicylic  acid, 
3  parts  phosphate  of  soda,  and  60  of  water  forms  a  good 
wash  for  promoting  the  granulation  of  wonnds.  In  opera- 
tions involving  much  loss  of  blood.  Professor  Thiersoh 
employs  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  acid  in  300  of  water, 
to  sprinkle  the  injured  surfaces  and  to  steep  the  bandages. 

Dr.  Fehling  states  that  at  Leipsic,  salicylic  add  b  now 
universally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  acid  in 
obstetric  practice.  In  disinfecting  the  hands,  clothes,  £cc., 
in  cases  ot  puerperal  disorders,  it  is  used  either  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proportions  I  to  300  or  1  to  900,  or  as  a  powder 
mixed  with  amyl  in  the  proportion  I  to  6. 

Salicylic  acid  is  soluble  also  in  fatty  oils,  and  may  there- 
fore replace  carbolic  acid  in  the  preparation  of  Listers* 
band  ages.  Its  internal  uses  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
measles,  small -pox,  syphilis,  cholera,  &a,  has  yet  to  form 
the  subject  of  experiment.  Professor  Kolbe  finds  that 
daily  doses  of  1*0  to  1*25  grammes  of  salicylic  acid  oMy  be 
taken  without  affecting  the  digestive  fanotions  or  the 
general  health.  The  internal  use  of  aalioylio  acid  io  a 
crude  state  is  not  to  be  recommended,  on  aeoouttt  of  its 
irritating  effect  on  the  month  and  throat ;  but  PtoisMor 
Wnnderlich  administers  it  in  an  emulsion  oompased  as 
under  :  1  gramflfte  salicylic  ccid,i20  grammes  oL  amyg.dale., 
10  grammes  gimiua  «sab.;  mix,  aad  add  2  grauMMS  t^mm 
amyg.  wMfc  46  gffUMBSS  aq.  floQ.  aoiaatii.  m^Hm 
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CERTIFICATES  FOR  OPERATORS. 

A  DESIRE  seems  to  exist  amongst  photographers,  which  is 
constaatly  iiading  reiterated  expression,  for  some  form  of 
certificate  of  cultare  or  diploma  of  merit  by  which  distinc- 
tion should  be  conferred  or  capacity  guaranteed,  li'rom  time 
to  time  proposals  arise  to  establish  a  school,  or  college,  or 
institute,  in  which  photographers  might,  after  graduating, 
pass  examinations  and  acquire  degrees  or  certiticates  in- 
dicating the  degree  of  proficiency  and  skill  they  hare 
attained.    Once  or  twice  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Photographic  Society  should  undertake  the  function  of 
granting  such  diplomas.     Indeed  wc  have  on  occasion  seen 
ambitious  aspirants  for  honours  describe  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society  as  implying  profes- 
sional distinction.    A  letter  in  our  present  issue  dwelling  on 
the  necessity  which,  in  the  writer^s  estimation,  exists  for  some 
trustworthy  means  of  distinguishing  between  competent 
and  incompetent  operators,  or  between  degrees  of  com- 
petency which  exist,  proposes  a  very  simple  arrangement 
for  meeting  that  necessity.    He  suggests  that  a  board  of 
three  trustworthy    gentlemen    accomplished  in   the  art 
should  undertake  the  duty  of  examining  photographers, 
and  giving  them  certificates  according  to  the  degree  of 
proficiency  shown  during  this  examination,  the  remuneca- 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  examining  board  to  be  derived 
from  the  fees  of  the  candidates  for  honours. 

That  any  system  which  might  furnish  trustworthy  certi- 
ficates of  ability  would  be  of  service  to  employers  and 
employed  alike,  we  cannot  doubt  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as' 
we  are  aware,  no  precedent  for  such  a  system  is  found  in 
other  art  industries  ;  but  photography  is  an  art  or  art- 
science  9ui  genenSf  demanding  a  range  of  culture  and 
accomplishment  probably  not  required  in'  any  other 
skilled  industry.  And  whilst,  for  occupying  a  reapon- 
sible  position  in  a  high -class  studio,  the  operator 
requires  this  comprehensive  culture,  time  alone  will  demon- 
strate to  an  employer  whether  it  is  possessed  by  the  operator 
or  not,  and  the  probation  at  times  is  a  hazardous  one.  I'he 
existence  of  absolutely  trustworthy  certificates  would  un- 
questionably be  a  boon  on  both  sides.  But  we  must  confess 
that  at  present  we  do  not  see  any  probable  mode  in  which 
certificates  possessing  any  value  can  be  acquired.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  our  correspondent  that  his  plan  is 
hopeless.  The  first  question  wich  arises  in  connection 
with  his  project  is,  how,  or  by  whom,  is  the  examining 
board  to  be  appointed  ?  To  possess  any  absolute  v^ae, 
the  certificates  must  come  from  an  unchallengeable 
authority ;  and  by  what  process  can  a  board  be  secured 
poaiesBing  any  authority  whatever  ?  If  a  board  could  be 
established  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  photographic 
oominunity,  it  would  possess  authority ;  bat  whare  is  the 
maohineiy  of  obtaining  such  suffnige?    A  body  like  the 


Photographic  Society  of  London  might  have  appointed 
examiners  if  the  project  had  commended  itself  to  the 
council,  and  some  weight  would  have  attached  to  the 
certificate  of  such  examiners;  but  the  antagonisms 
introduced  by  the  unhappy  disruption  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago  have  weakened  its  prestige,  even  if  such  a  scheme 
should  now  be  undertaken  by  the  Society.  The  feasible 
project  whereby  a  plan  of  granting  certificates  can  bo 
8Rtisfi\ctorily  carried  out  is  yet,  we  fear,  to  be  discovered. 
If  our  correspondent  can  point  out  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
obtaining  a  board  whose  diploma  shall  be  accepced  by  the 
community  as  an  authoritative  test  of  ability,  then  the 
simplicity  of  the  proposal  will  undoubtedly  commend  it ; 
but  failing  this,  we  fear  it  faUs  to  the  ground. 


TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

The  hopes  which  suddenly  sprang  into  existence  on  the 
announcement  of  M.  Bastie*s  discovery  a  few  months  ago, 
in  enthusiastic  minds,  in  relation  to  the  numberless  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  glass  rendered 
tough  or  malleable,  are  scarcely  likely,  it  seems,  on  more 
careful  examination  of  the  facts,  to  be  realized.  The  san- 
guine photographer  foresaw  glass  negatives  which  would 
not  break,  and  new  lenses  of  special  excellence  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  glass  of  increased  density ;  whilst 
for  the  industrial  arts  generally  the  new  material  promised 
new  powers  which  could  scarcely  be  fully  estimated.  The 
wish  was  probably  in  great  measure  father  to  the  thought 
The  idea  of  producing  malleable  or  flexible  glass  has  been 
a  dream  of  the  experimental  mind  for  centuries,  and  vague 
traditions  of  such  a  substance  have  long  been  in  existence. 
Hence,  incompatible,  as  general  experience  has  proved,  as 
is  the  idea  of  flexibility,  toughness,  or  malleability  with  the 
known  characteristics  of  glass,  a  general  tendency  was 
manifested  to  accept  and  exaggerate  the  announcement  of 
a  discovery  involving  some  of  the  desirable  but  in- 
compatible qualities.  On  further  examination  it  appean 
that,  important  as  may  be  the  discovery  of  Mons.  Bastie, 
it  does  not  involve  the  production  of  any  of  the  qualities 
in  glass  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  vital  importance  to 
the  photographer.  Properly  speaking,  the  ghiss  is  not 
toughened,  and  is  certainly  not  in  any  sense  rendered 
malleable.  It  is  hardened,  and  rendered  capable  of  bearing 
somewhat  rougher  usage  without  breaking ;  but  it  is  not 
rendered  unbreakable,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  is  not  a 
simple  crack  which  might  be  remedied;  the  fracture  is 
complete  and  irremediable,  and  the  glass  is  shivered  to 
atoms.  For  negatives,  therefore,  its  increased  resistance 
to  fracture  would  scared v  be  a  oompensation  for  the  com- 
pleteness  and  irremediable  character  of  the  fracture  when 
It  docs  take  place.  A  further  serious  drawback  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  cut  with  a  diamond  in  Uie 
usual  way — a  fatal  difficulty  so  far  as  negatives  are  con- 
cerned. Neither  is  it  likely  to  prove  of  value  for  optical 
Surnoscs,  as,  so  far  as  experience  yet  goes,  glass  treated  by 
L  Bastle's  process  is  not  homogeneous  in  texture,  a  con- 
dition of  vital  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses. 

It  is  probable  that  for  class  baths  and  dishes  for  photo- 
graphic use  the  hardened  glass  may  still  prove  valuable, 
and  possibly  for  other  uses  to  be  discovered  lu  photography. 
In  the  meantime  we  refer  our  readera  to  an  interesting 
communication  on  another  page  by  Mr.  Gaffield,  to  whom 
our  readers  have  O'l  former  occasions  been  indebted  for 
valuable  information  in  relation  to  glass  SAd  its  qualittea 
in  relation  fo  photography. 


ARTIFICIAL  PHOTOGENIC  LIGHTS. 


BT  PROTO.  CSE1II00S. 


Youa  correspondent  Mr.  Latchmorsi  somesla  the  light 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  nitr*  and  sntphor  for  use  in 
photography,  and  very  ooirscdy  states  thai  "  the  nitra  anst 
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be  10  a  thorooffbly  melted  state  before  theeulpbar  is  dropped 
in.**  Bat  has  Mr.  Latcbmoia  tried  the  ezperimeot  of  thns 
melting  saflGioieDt  nitre  <and  keeping  it  melted)  for  tbe  time 
necessary  for  taking  a  picture?  Melting  (say  three  or  four 
oances  of  nitre)  is,  to  inezperionced  bands,  ratber  a  ticklish 
operation,  remembering  that  should  organic  matter  (as,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  paper)  come  in  contact,  an  amount  of 
deflagration  almost  amounting  to  ezploiion  would  instantly 


occur. 


But  there  is  an  equal  if  not  superior  light  to  be  obtained 
without  this  danger,  and  literally  without  trouble  or  risk,  by 
a  very  simple  process:  namely,  to  fill  a  small  vessel  of 
earthenware  or  metal  with  perfectly  dry  nitre,  presi  down 
a  cavity  into  its  surface,  ana  in  this  cavity  place  a  piece  of 
phosphorus;  ignite  this,  and  the  heat  given  off  melts  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  nitre  to  evolve  oxygen  enough  to 
combine  with  the  phosphorus,  and  the  effect  is  to  produce 
the  most  magnificent  white  light  which  chemistry  osn 
afford. 


THE  DE  BASTIE  GLASS. 

BT  TIIOMAS  GAFFIELD. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gaffield,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  with 
whose  communications  on  the  effects  produccKi  by  the  action 
of  light  on  glass  our  readers  are  familiar,  for  the  following 
remarks  on  **  toughened  glass,*^  which,  with  some  slifi;ht 
modifications,  have  appeared  in  a  Boston  journal.  The 
interest  of  the  matter  to  photographers  induces  Mr.  Gaf- 
field to  place  these  details  before  our  readers.] 

It  is  time  that  some  one  should  set  our  newspapers  right 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  tempered  or  toughened 
glass  by  M.  de  la  Bastie,  of  France.  The  journals  speak 
of  it  as  *'  unbreakable  glass,"  and  as  **  malleable  glass,"  or 
«« almost  malleable."  The  inventor  and  his  agents  make 
no  claim  to  the  malleability  of  their  new  glass.  The 
earliest  account  ever  given  of  malleable  glass  is  in  a 
fabulous  story  told  of  Tiberias,  the  Koman  emperor,  that 
he  decapitated  the  only  n^n  who  possessed  the  secret  of 
making  it,  and,  I  think,  it  has  never  been  believed  by  any 
practical  glassmaker  from  that  dav  to  this.  At  a  more 
modem  d  ite,  a  simiUr  story  was  told  by  a  French  writer, 
but  no  author  or  glassmaker  ever  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  story  is  sometimes  repeated 
by  imaginative  lecturers  on  the  so-called,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  wrongly  called,  <*  Lost  Arts."  MalleabUity  and 
brittleness  in  glass  (I  mean  in  the  finished  article)  are 
incompatible.  In  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  modem  times,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  anything 
cannot  be  done.  But,  after  handling  glass  from  my  youth, 
and  having  passed  the  half -century  milepost,  I  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that  we  shall  see  white  blackbirds  as  soon  aa 
malleable  class. 

Again,  uie  Bastie  glass  is  not  **  unbreakable,"  and  does 
not  claim  to  be.  It  only  claims  to  be  tempered  or  tough- 
ened by  being  dipped  in  a  heated  state  in  some  hot  oleagi- 
nous mixture.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it,  and  all  that  is 
claimed,  is  that  it  is  much  tougher  than  ordinary  glass.  It 
is  not  annealed  in  oil,  as  the  papers  say.  Annealing  is  done 
by  passing  glass  through  annealing  ovens,  and  reducing  it 
slowly  from  tJie  temperature  of  the  heated  and  newly 
finished  article  (of  glass  ware  or  window  glass)  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Bastie  glass  is 
tem^erea,  toughened,  or  hardened,  by  being  plunged  when 
hot  into  a  heated  oily  mixture,  and  then  soon  withdrawn, 
and  not  annealed ;  just  as  we  plunge  a  piece  of  hot  glass 
into  a  paU  of  cold  water,  and,  by  thus  tempering  it,  form 
the  Rupert's  drop,  which  so  puzzled  the  scientific  people  of 
£nghind  and  other  countries  of  Europe  in  former  centuries. 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  tb9  remark  that  **  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  may  I  gire  a  few  quotations 
from  old  magazines  and  scientific  jounials? 

In  the  Gentleman^s  Moffodne  for  1819  an  article  on 
"Tempering  Glass**  closes  thus :  <*Xf  the  glasses  are  to  be 


exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  Uiat  of  boiling  water, 
boil  them  in  oil." 

In  an  essay  on  "  Rupert's  Drops,"  read  at  the  Royal 
Society  in  1G61,  mention  is  made  of  their  being  made  in 
oil,  instead  of  water :  "  In  sallet  oil,  they  do  not  miscarry 
so  frequently  as  in  cold  water."  In  another  sentence,  it  is 
said  of  a  drop  made  in  oil,  and  broken  under  certain  con- 
ditions, that  it  '<  flies  not  into  so  small  parts,  nor  with  so 
smart  a  force  {ind  noise,  as  those  made  in  water,  and  the 
pieces  will  hold  together  till  they  be  parted." 

Before  the  same  society,  in  1749,  in  an  essay  translated 
from  the  French,  on  **  Rupert's  Drops  and  the  Tempering 
of  Steel,"  it  is  said  that ''  if  the  drop  be  ground  with  fine 
powder  of  emery  imbibed  with  oil,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  does  not  burst,  because  the  sort  of  oily  mastic  that 
results  from  the  mixture  stops  the  pores  of  the  drop,"  &c. 

I  do  not  give  these  quotations  to  show  any  close  analogy 
with  Bastie's  experiments,  but  that  your  readers  may  know 
that  experiments  with  hot  glass  and  oil  have  been  made 
before  our  day  and  generation. 

And  now,  may  I  not  ask  whether  the  Baatie  glass  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  Rupert's  drop  on  a  large  scale?  It  is 
much  tougher  and  harder  than  common  glass,  because 
unannealed  and  tempered  in  oil ;  but  it  is  not  unbreakable. 
It  only  requires  a  harder  blow  to  break  it  than  common 
glass.  It  IS  wrong,  and  false  to  science  and  truth,  to  com- 
pare it  with  iron  or  tin.  I  witnessed  one  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  tests  of  the  strength  of  this  glass.  To  be  sure, 
many  specimens  thrown  on  a  wooden  floor  did  not  break. 
But  some  did,  and  were  said  by  the  exhibitor  to  behave 
badly.  All  will  break  if  allowed  to  fall  from  a  greater 
height ;  and,  if  thrown  upon  a  stone  step,  which  has  no 
elasticity,  they  will  sometimes  break  at  a  few  feet.  At 
least,  the  only  spi^cimen  I  ever  saw  in  Boston  broke  on 
Briggs's  doorstep  in  that  way,  although  it  stood  other  tests 
very  well.  But  tin  and  other  metals  would  not  break  in 
this  manner  at  all,  and  therefore  it  is  a  misnomer,  and  an 
imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  to  speak  of  it 
as  being  unbreakable  as  a  sheet  of  metal. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  cut  and  engraved  like 
other  glass.  Now,  this  is  not  true.  You  can  cut  a  piece 
of  fiint  glass  on  the  wheel  through  its  entire  thickness 
without  danger  of  fracture.  Qrind  a  Rupert's  drop  through 
a  short  distance,  and  it  will  fiy  into  a  thousand  fragments ; 
and  just  so  will  the  Bastie  glass  fiy.  I  have  seen  a  piece 
subjected  to  TUghman's  sand-blast  process  which  burst 
into  myriads  of  fragments  after  penetrating  a  slight  depth 
into  the  surface. 

Again,  manv  of  the  specimens  exhibited  are  not  trons- 

rirent,  but  only  translucent,  having  lost  their  transparency, 
suppose,  in  going  through  the  transformation  process,  in 
being  submerged  in  the  hot  oily  mixture.  Now,  this  is  a 
great  drawback,  as  the  chief  beauty  of  glass  consists  in  its 
transparency. 

Again,  the  Bastie  glass  cannot  be  cut  with  a  diamond. 
This  also  is  a  serious  drawback,  especially  in  the  use  of 
glass  for  photographic  negatives,  or  for  window  panes, 
which  frequently  have  to  be  cut  to  special  sizes. 

Speaking  of  window  glass  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
peculiar  fracture  of  the  Bastie  glass  would  prejudice  its 
generid  adoption  by  glaziers.  Although  it  will  stand  a 
much  harder  blow  than  common  glass,  yet  I  think  it  would 
not  be  proof  against  the  explosion  of  a  neighbouring  store, 
or  against  the  impetus  of  a  stone  or  brick  thrown  on  pur- 
pose, or  by  accident.  Now,  in  ordinary  glass  quite  a  saving 
IS  made  from  the  large  lights  cut  from  the  broken  pieces, 
while  the  Bastie  glass  is  shivered  to  splinters,  and  is  a 
total  loss. 

A  baking  dish  of  this  glass,  if  by  accident  it  should  be 
broken  and  explode  its  minute  fragments  in  the  oven,  would 
nuUce  bad  work  of  all  its  contents,  as  broken  p^lass  is  a 
dangerous  article  of  diet ;  whUe  a  stone-ware  dish  would 
be  mctured  in  laige  pieces,  which  oould  be  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  losx  of  braad  or  oake  it  might  contain. 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PHOTO.MECHANICAL 

.    PRINTING. 

BY  H.   ROGER  LAURENT, 

Cifil  Layiftceff  A*tx  Forg^A  de  Banse,  Indre,  Loire  Inferuure, 

Although  I  have  read  many  French  and  English  works 
which  treated  on  helio-engraring,  I  hare  not  met  with  the 
process  here  described,  which  may  be  termed  a  method 
of  printing  with  greasy  ink  from  a  gelatine  paper  block. 
By  means  of  this  process  it  is  possible  toreprodace  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  drawings,  engravings,  and  etchings 
of  a  very  delicate  nature  upon  paper,  wood,  stone,  metal, 
porcelain,  and  glass. 

While  of  a  most  serviceable  character,  it  is  a  method 
within  reach  of  all,  and  req aires  but  very  little  material, 
only  care,-  patience,  and  skill ;  and  the  occapation,  more- 
over, is  so  light  and  agreeable  that  a  lady  might  under- 
take it. 

I  will  proceed  forthwith  with  my  modus  operandi,  and  can 
assure  those  who  will  scrupulously  follow  the  instructions 
I  give  that  they  are  certain  to  obtain  most  eucceasful 
results  in  regard  to  tineness  and  delicacy  in  the  details  of 
their  prints. 

Preparation  of  the  nensitive  gelatine  paper  to  serve  as 
printing'bhek, — 1.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  paper  of  good 
quality  from  a  capable  manufacturer — that  is  to  sav,  free 
from  every  kind  of  impurity,  supple,  even,  glazed,  and 
water-resistant.  I  work  with  pieces  the  size  of  half  a  shee^t 
of  letter  paper.  2.  The  gelatine  chosen  is  that  used  by 
pastrycooks,  and  is  of  the  best  quality ;  it  should  be  pure, 
white,  diaphanous,  and  solid  1o  the  touch. 

These  two  conditions  are  indispensable.  To  prepare  a 
gelatine  bath  of  1000  grammes  capacity,  130  grammes  of 
gelatine  are  put  into  a  litre  of  pure  water  to  swell  for  a 
period  of  twelve  hours,  and  in  this  way  a  thirteen  per 
cent.  Bolution  is  secured.  The  solution  is  brought  about 
upon  a  water  bath,  and  when  the  gelatine  has  all  dissolved, 
the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  bit  of  fine  linen,  so  that  any 
impurity  may  be  removed  such  as  might  work  injury 
hereafter.  Thus  filtered,  the  warm  liquid  gelatine  is  put 
into  a  retangnlar  dish,  either  of  porcelain  or  metal,  of  the 
size  and  form  of  the  sheet  of  paper  under  treatment. 

This  dish  is  placed  either  upon  a  warm  sand  -bath  or 
upon  a  hot  water  bath  while  the  paper  is  faced  with  gelatine, 
the  solution  being  maintained  at  a  tepid  temperature,  so 
that  the  eelatine  adheres  well  to  the  paper.  It  will  not  do 
to  have  we  gelatine  solution  tx>  hot,  and  I  object  to  boil- 
ing it,  because  of  foiming  air-bubbles,  which  must  be 
avoided  altogether  upon  the  gelatine  paper.  If  the 
solution  is  too  cold  the  film  will  be  too  thick  upon  the 

gaper,  and  the  prints  produced  will  lack  delicacy.  The 
ath  is  carefully  skimmed  before  use,  either  by  means  of  a 
?[aiU  feather  or  a  piece  of  paper,  which  removes  the  akin 
ormed  upon  the  gelatine  bath. 

A  sheet  of  paper  about  half  letter  size  is,  perhaps,  the 
moat  convenient  to  use,  and  this  is  taken  by  two  of  its 
extremities  and  laid  gently  upon  the  warm  solution  in  such 
a  way  that  the  middle  touches  the  liquid  first,  and  the 
extremities  afterwards.  Care  is  necessary  in  treating  the 
sheet  in  this  manner,  so  that  no  air- bubbles  are  formed, 
and  none  of  the  gelatine  gets  above  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  sheet  is  aUowed  to  float  upon  the  gelatine  bath  for 
about  thirty  seconds;  it  is  tnen  seized  by  one  of  the 
comers,  and  lifted,  not  roughly,  but  quickly  and  without 
hesitation  or  pause,  at  one  motion,  out  of  the  bath.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  features  of  the  work.  The 
paper  is  allowed  to  drain  for  an  instant  into  the  bath, 
and  then  it  is  suspended  vertically  from  the  margin  of  a 
U^  by  means  of  a  coaple  of  pins. 

Before  floating  anotlMr  sheet  upon  the  gelatine  bath,  it 
ia  always  neocHary  to  take  tke  precaution  of  skimming  the 
•oleiioov  to  rsoMve  any  air-babbles  or  imparity  on  the 
sorlaoe*  Tka  akimmiag  ol  the  b«th  should  always  be 
doM  9fmj  time  a  abeel  of  paper  kat  beem  gelatiaieed,  as 


the  printing  block  will  be  spoilt  if  any  foreign  matter 
adheres  to  it. 

The  quality  of  the  gelatine  may  be  tested  when  it  has 
set  upon  the  paper,  and  there  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet  a  little  cushion  of  gelatine ;  if  this  accumulation 
resists  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  feels  elastic,  and 
does  not  dissolve  or  break  up,  the  gelatine  is  of  good 
qualitv,  and  success  may  be  relied  upon.  It  miy  be 
remarked  that  the  film  of  gelatine  is  thicker  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  than  at  thd  top,  and  a  careful  operator  may 
make  use  of  this  circumstance  in  reproducing  pictures  of 
more  or  less  delicacy.  A  thick  paper,  also,  has  a  thicker 
film  of  gelatine  adhering  to  it  than  a  thin  one,  and  this 
fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  success  of  the 
process  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  having  a  film  of 
gelatine  of  proper  thickness. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatined  sheets  are  perfectly  dry,  they 
are  put  carefully  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  perfectly 
flat  and  even ;  for  any  doublin?^  or  breaking  of  the  sheet 
militates,  of  course,  against  perfect  results.  The  gelatine 
paper  may  be  preaervMl  indefinitely  in  •this  way,  sheltered 
from  damp,  and  may  be  sensitized  as  required  in  the 
bichromate  of  potash  bath. 

Sensitizing  the  gelatine  paper, — ^The  paper  is  floated  upon 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds.  The  sensitizing  solution  most  bo 
rigorously  maintained  at  the  strength  mentioned,  being 
made  up  by  dissolving  fifteen  grammes  of  bichromate  of 
potash  m  five  hundred  grammes,  or  half  a  litre,  of  water. 
The  sensitizing  of  the  gelatined  paper  is  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  operation  of  gelatining  above  described. 
If,  on  lifting  the  sheet  of  paper  out  of  the  liquid,  there  are 
perceived  underneath  any  bubbles,  the  paper  may  be 
lowered  again  without  any  inconvenience,  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  done  when  the  paper  is  being  gelatined.  The 
paper  is  removed  from  the  sensitizing  Imw,  and  hung  ap 
m  a  dark  room  to  dry  for  a  period  S(  twenty-four  hour* 
at  least.  As  long  as  the  sheet  is  wet  it  is  not  sensitiTe  to 
light ;  but  the  moment  it  dries  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  from  the  light.  The  paper  must  not  be  used 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  as  otherwise  the  gelatine  will 
leave  the  paper  during  the  work.  The  sensitive  psper 
cannot  be  kept  long — at  the  most,  for  a  week.  It  is  oest, 
therefore,  to  prepare  it  as  wanted,  for  it  deteriorates  every 
day,  until  about  the  eighth  day  it  becomes  unserviceable. 
The  best  results  are  secured  with  a  paper  prepared  with 
freshly  dissolved  gelatine,  sensitized  upon  a  new  biehro* 
mate  of  potash  bath,  and  used  twenty-four  hours  after 
thoroughly  drying.  It  is  well  never  to  employ  paper 
until  it  has  become  perfectly  drv,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  the  bichromate  of  potash  should  be  used  only  two  of 
three  times,  and  should  be  thrown  away  after  a  week. 

The  exposure  of  the  gelatined  paper  to  li^t  will  be 
treated  of  in  my  next  communication. 


OK  A  PECULIAR  REPLECTION-PUENOHENOM 
OBSERVED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 

BT  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSa.* 

It  is  not  easy,  without  being  able  to  show  a  photofn^b 
exhibiting  this  phenomenon,  to  give  my  readers  a  clear 
idea  of  it ;  but  I  will  try.  I  ^pnll  begin  by  atating  its 
probable  caase.  It  is  known  that  a  fre&ly- prepared  and 
faultleas  silver  bath  often  gives  over-elaborate  negattvei 
with  a  good  light— pictares  which  contain  detail  in  the 
darkest  shadows.  If  you  work  long  with  such  a  bath, 
without  adding  any  fresh  quantity  of  nttiate  of  stiver,  on- 
favoazable  mciiifleatioas  ia  its  chemical  constitolion  eome 
te  pass,  widdi  are  known  to  as  all,  and  which  hare  a  Tery 
marked  iaitaeaee  apoa  the  negatives  pieparei  in  the  bat^ 
The  blacks  beoosae  more  aod  more  intense,  the  shadowa 
aM>re  transparent,  and,  in  a  woid,  the  pictarea  beoooM 
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harder.  Dnriog  this  period,  before  the  bath  produces  hard 
pictures  altogether,  there  are  obtained  portraits  occasion- 
ally of  a  most  singular  character.  The  clothing,  even 
when  it  is  dark,  is  well  rendered,  but  the  face  exhibits 
generally  a  uniformly  dark  tone,  with  glaring  high  lights, 
which  are  in  no  way  to  be  anticipated  from  the  favourably 
lighted  studio.  These  portraits  always  appear  as  if  the 
sitter  had  a  sanburnt  face,  with  a  stiff  shiny  hat,  reflecting 
like  metal ;  while  a  freshly -prepared  silver  bath  would  have 
given  a  well-modelled  portrait.  The  signs  of  an  exhausted, 
or  rather  changing  bath,  are  to  be  found  in  the  face  and 
hands  of  a  portrait^  the  other  portions  leaving  little  to  be 
desired. 

A  very  busy  photographer  I  know  attributes  the  phe- 
nomenon to  another  cause,  for  he  told  me  recently  that  it 
hap])ened  very  often  to  him  that  he  had  to  put  freshly- 
prepared  baths  on  one  side  on  this  account,  and  negatives 
shown  me  exhibited  the  above-named  exaggerated  reflec- 
tions in  the  face  of  portraits  which  were  otherwise  of  a 
darkish  tint.  According  to  him,  the  phenomenon  was  due 
to  the  distilled  water  employed;  He  drew  his  supply  from 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and,  as  soon  as  he  changed  the 
source,  he  produced  once  more  a  magnificent  silver 
bath. 

Although  I  have  not  examined  the  water  complained  of, 
I  can  easuy  imagine  that  some  volatile  substance  may  have 
contaminated  iL  For  this  reason  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  gentleman  could  inform  me  further  on  the  subject,  and 
explun  under  what  circumstances  he  has  met  with  the 
phenomenon,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
seen  upon  under-exposed  or  over-intensifled  pictures. 
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THE  LAMBERTYPE  PATENT. 

D&aR  Sir,— -I  decided  not  to  take  notice  of  all  the  little 
attacks  my  patents  might  be  the  object  of,  knowing  them 
to  be  solid  enough  to  outlive  here,  as  they  did  on  the 
Continent,  all  the  doubts,  threats,  and  insinuations  thrown 
at  them  by  envy  or  jealousy ;  but  I  am  advised  to  answw, 
onee  for  all,  the  articles  published  in  last  week's  photo- 
gri^>hic  press,  so  as  to  oountiMract  the  false  interpretation 
whtoh  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  by  the 
misstatements  contained  in  those  articles.  1  write  with 
reluetaaee  for  two  reasons :  the  first  is  that  I  have  to  use 
a  lan^^aage  very  little  known  to  me,  and  the  second  and 
principal  reason  is  that  I  know  a  whole  year's  discussion 
ya  smSk  a  subject  will  be  as  useless  and  as  tiresome  to 
your  readen  as  the  one  year's  controversy  of  1871  about 
the  Johnson's  patent,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  ink  and 
bile  without  changing  a  whit  the  situation.  This  con- 
troversy might  yet  he  continuing  had  you  not  thou|;ht 
it  advimde  to  ckms  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  beoonung 
eternal.  All  patented  processes  have  their  enemies,  but 
with  this  difference :  that  if  the  processes  are  worthless, 
they  will  have  none  but  licensees  to  attack  them  ;  parties 
not  having  invested  in  them  would  not  even  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  notice  them ;  but  if,  on  the  eontrary,  the 
processes  are  ail  they  are  represented  to  be,  licensees  will 
be  satisfied,  whilst  the  few  photographers  who  do  not 
understand  that  brain- work  ought  to  be  as  well  remu- 
nerated as  hand-work  will  run  down  tiiose  processes, 
which  they  would  very  mueh  like  to  use,  could  they  but 
kave  them  for  nothtag.  Hence  the  rage  against  patents. 
aacegas  vmaaXkr  ereates  jealousy  and  enmity :  failure  never 
does.  By  lookiBi^  tluroagh  this  week's  sdvertisement,  it 
vill  be  asen  that  o«r  lioensees  are  satisfied  with  the  process, 
and  the  attacks  against  their  novelty  come  from  parties 
who^  never  havii^^  teen  the  practical  workiiig  of  our  new 
mediods,  are  aot  competent  to  judge  of  thwr  novelty  or 
•ttpwiotitf.     Allow  me  to  aaawer,  in  aa  lew  worda  as 


possible,*  the  various  articles  of  last  week,  beginning  with 
Air.  Batho's  paper  in  the  Photographic  News. 

Mr.  Batho  seems  to  have  as  much  knowledge  of  patent 
laws  as  he  has  love  for  our  patented  process.  Every  one 
who  claims  to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  patents  knows 
also  that  a  patent  taken  out  as  a  communication  from 
a  person  abroad  is  equally  valid  as  a  patent  taken  out  by 
the  original  inventor ;  and  if  Mr.  Batno  takes  tho  trouble 
to  read  carefully  the  patent  once  more,  he  will  perceive 
that  my  patents  are  not  taken  in  the  joint  names  of 
Lambert  and  Clark,  but  by  Mr.  Melville  Clark,  Patent 
Agent  and  Civil  Engineer,  being  a  communication  from 
abroad  by  C.  L.  Lambert.  Mr.  Batho  continues  by 
saying  '*  the  invention  must  be  new ;  not  used  before,  in  a 
businest  sense,  even  by  the  inventor."  Everybody  knows  as 
well  as  Mr.  Batho  that  the  invention  must  be  new ;  but, 
although  I  cannot  see  what  relation  the  last  part  of  his 
phrase  has  to  my  case,  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Batho  is  com- 
pletely in  error,  if  a  process  has  been  kept  secret  whilst 
being  perfected,  and  used  and  known  to  none  but  the 
inventor,  as  he  will  learn  by  taking  advice  of  Patent 
authorities,  who  will  also  answer  his  other  statement :  <*  If 
a  specification  claim  as  part  of  the  invention  something 
not  new  along  with  something  new,  it  will  invalidate  the 
patent.*'  It  is  so  when  there  are  two  different  and  separate 
claims,  one  being  new  and  the  other  not  new ;  but  in  a 
single  claim  you  may  describe  two  or  more  old  things  to 
make  a  new  combination,  producing  something,  or  results, 
not  produced  before,  or  to  produce  some  known  thing  or 
effec  i  better,  or  more  quickly,  or  more  cheaply  than  pro- 
duced before.  For  instance,  you  may  describe  two  different 
known  metals  which,  by  a  new  combination,  would  produce 
a  new  sample  of  metallurgy.  Bell  metal  is  an  example,  and 
it  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  patent 

Let  me  here  quote  extract  of  an  article  by  C.  Stewart 
Drewry,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  Instruction,  &c. 

<*  There  is,  in  reality,  hardly  ady  other  test  of  distinction 
in  a  patent  than  that  of  superior  utility,  when  inventions 
run,  as  they  frequently  do,  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
distinction  between  them,  disconnected  from  their  relative 
results,  is  with  great  difficulty  appreciable.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  superior  utility  logically  involves  difference, 
because  process  A  can  have  a  certain  and  specific  effect, 
and  no  more ;  and  if  process  B  does  something  more  than 
process  A,  there  must  be  of  necessity  a  difference,  or  there 
could  be  no  additional  action.  It  is  therefore  fair,  and, 
indeed,  almost  unavoidable  reasoning,  that  if  you  find  pro- 
cess B  producing  a  better  effect  than  process  A,  there  is 
novelty,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  to  the  eye.  The 
case  of  Cravie  v.  Price  may  be  thought  to  furnish  reason 
for  saying  that  superior  utility  affords  a  ground  for  in- 
ferring novelty,  in  that  case  it  was  proven  that  the  pro- 
cess of  using  cold  blast  in  smelting  furnaces  with  ordinary 
coal  was  common,  so  was  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  for  the 
same  purpose;  anthracite  coal,  or  culm,  was  also  known, 
and  the  use  of  cold  blast  for  smelting  with  anthracite  coal 
had  been  publicly  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  but  the 
hot  blast  had  not  been  used  with  anthracite  coal,  and  Mr. 
Grav  claims  as  his  invention  the  application  of  the  hot 
blast  to  anthracite  coal,  and  the  patent  was  proved  to  be  a 
valid  one.  It  is  quite  settled  law  that  a  patent  may  be 
sustained  for  a  new  combination  of  old  materials.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  cases  upon  patent  rights  also 
proves  that  the  question  that  courts  of  law  look  at  is  this  : 
Is  there  a  difference  ?  If  there  is,  then,  though  it  may  be 
very  slight,  if  utility  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  it,  judges 
will  not  act  upon  any  theoretical  Views  drawn  from  their 
inner  consciousness  as  to  the  quantity  of  invention." 

I  elaim  an  essential  difference  between  Mr.  Croughton's 
process  as  described  December  24th,  1873,  and  mine ; 
and  I  can  prove,  practically,  that  utility  and  advantages 
are  ^e  results  of  that  difference.  Allow  me  to  compare 
botii  processes  aide  by  side  :•— 
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LamberVa  Specification, 
What  I  claim  m  the  Invention  by 
the  hereinbefore  in  part  redted 
Letters  Patent  if  the  method  of 
applyinff  a  teml-trjfcDilacid  iheet 
on  each  side  of  a  negatiTo  or  poti- 
tlve,  and  of  quick!/  and  rapidty 
retouchlni^  on  theie  larfacea  as 
herein  specified,  which  means,  as 
Will  be  seen  in  speeifloation,  this  :~ 
I  use  in  preference  a  thin  p^per 
specially  prepared  with  paraffloe, 
and  sabjected  to  great  pressure,  and 
known  as  mineral  paper,  or  any 
other  semi-trmnslnoid  materials  capa- 
ble of  receiTlng  thecoloaring  matter 
to  be  afterwards  employed.  On 
these  two  sarflsces  I  retouch  by 
i4>plying,  whereTernecessary,  either 
on  ccliodioo  side  or  on  rev«r89  slde^ 
an  impalpable  galvano-plastic  pow- 
der  with  smmpa,  Ac. 


Croughton*a  Fronts, 
Described  in  PaoTOoaAPBio  Niws, 
Dec.  24th.  1873. 
In  elderly  people  the  lines  and 
texture  of  the  fisoe  are  finr  too  marked 
in  the  enlarged  negative.    This  can 
be  softened  and  reduced  by  printing 
through  tracing-paper.     Strain  the 
tracing-paper  over  the  face  of  nega* 
tlye,  so  interposing  a  thickness  of 
tracing-paper  between   the  sensl- 
tiaed  p«pcr  and  negative.    I  always 
strain  tracing  paper  on  the  reverse 
side  of  negative,  aa  it  serves  to 
soften  the  printing,  and  is  a  oapiUd 
medium   for   working    upon   with 
pencil  to  strengthen  high  lights.    I 
can  also   deepen    the  shadows  o' 
drapery  by  using  a  brush  dipped  in 
Canada  balsam  I  drachm,  beniole 
1  ounce;   this  making  the  paper 
more  transparent  in  these  part«,  the 
light  acts  more  quickly,  and  a  great 
depth  of  shadow  is  the  result. 

Now,  it  will  bu  seen  by  anyfair-miaded  photographer  that 
Mr.  Croaghtou*8  process  coDsists  simply  in  retoaching  with 
pencil  on  a  sheet  of  tracing-paper  strained  on  the  reverse 
side  ofjthe  negative,  and,  for  elderly  people,  to  print 
through  another  sheet  of  tracing-paper,  on  which  he  does 
not  retouch.  Our  process  is  as  different  to  this  as  a 
negative  is  different  irom  a  positive. 

On  every  negative,  or  positive,  even  landscape  negatives, 
where  there  is  no  wrinkle  or  texlare  of  faces,  I  strain  on 
both  sides  a  sheet  of  mineral  paper,  not  so  much  to  print 
through,  which  would  reduce  necessary  lines  and  details  as 
it  would  objectionable  wrinkles,  as  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
retouching  with  impalpable  powJer  appUud  with  stump ; 
the  mineral  paper  thus  employe<l  on  both  sides  of  a 
negative  having  the  effect  of  neutralisiog,  by  its  optical 
combination,  the  defects  due  to  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  which,  when  seen  separately,  exhibits  an 
exceedingly  coarse  grain. 

In  Mr.  Croughton^s  process,  all  the  retouching  being 
done  on  the  sheet  of  paper  strained  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  negative,  will,  being  necessarily,  out  of  focus,  produce 
muzziness,  but  not  softness ;  and  the  application  of  Canada 
balsam  on  the  same  side  will  not  only  annihilate  the  pencil 
retouching  alreadv  made,  but  will  also,  in  rendering  the 
traciug-paper  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative  translucid, 
allow  the  grain  of  the  paper  on  the  collodion  film  to  print, 
thus  producing  coarseness.  I  claim,  furthermore,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  gradations  of  densities  and  lights 
by  the  use  of  Canada  balsam,  all  oily  substances  spreading 
on  paper.  The  intensification  of  a  life-size  head  by  the 
hard  point  of  a  pencil,  as  in  Mr.  Croughton's  description, 
should  take  a  hard  dav*8  work,  and  will  always  produce  a 
granular  effect;  whiut  the  application  of  impalpable 
powder  with  large  stumps  will  instantaneously  produce 
intensification,  and  give  prints  completely  free  from  grain, 
provided  there  is  also  retouching  on  the  other  side  of  the 
negative.  I  claim,  furthermore,  that  the  retouching,  being 
only  done  on  one  side  of  the  negative,  as  in  Mr.  Croughton^s 
method,  will  never  produce  but  poor  results,  never  to  be 
compared  for  beauty  and  softness  to  work  obtained  from 
negatives  with  our  mode  of  retouching,  for  this  very  good 
reason :  that  spotting,  lines,  and  details  must  be  in  focus, 
or  made  on  the  paper  strained  on  the  collodion  side,  whilst 
intensification  and  oroad  effects  of  lights  and  shadows  must 
be  out  of  focus,  or  on  the  paper  strained  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  negative.  This  is  what  constitutes  our  patented 
process,  now  under  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  Tirther  details  to 
prove  to  any  fair-minded  photographer  that  effects  will  be 
obtaiued  by  the  Lambertype  process  infinitely  su,)erior  to 
and  in  an  easier  manner  than  Mr.  Croaghton*s  method.  Not 
wishing  to  tire  your  readers  longer  with  useless  con- 
troversy on  this  Bubject,  I  will  offer  a  fair  and  honest 
chaooe  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Fry,  Slingsby,  .Srothers,  and 
Batho,  to  prove  by  work,  instead  of  by  words  and  uunnna* 
taons,  the  truth  of  their  Btatemant  thai  my  prooets  it  the 
one  deioribed  in  1873. 


Independently  of  my  standing  challenge^  and  so  that  the 
amount  risked  be  no  bar  to  acceptance,  I  propose  that 
either  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  Mr.  Slingsby,  Mr.  Brothers,  Mr. 
Batho,  or  any  other  photographer  sharing  their  opinion,  or 
Mr.  Cronghton  himself,  accept  the  offer  1  am  about  to  give. 
Messrs.  Fry,  Brothers,  and  Slingsby  claim  to  have  worked 
Mr.  Cronghton*s  method  six  months  longer  than  I  have 
practised  my  own,  so  they  must  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
operators  than  I  am  Now  this  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  the 
real  merit  of  the  two  processes  in  question,  unless  they 
prefer  testing  the  validity  of  my  patents  in  the  competent 
courts  of  this  land,  which  I  am  always  prepared  to  do. 

This  is  the  proposal  I  make  to  settle  this  matter  defi- 
nitely.   I  invite  any  of  these  gentlemen,  or  others  claim- 
ing my  patented  process  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  described 
in  1873,  to  meet  me  in  London,  so  as  to  test  the  real 
merit  of  both  methods.    The  party  accepting  this  fair  pro- 
posal will  try  to  prodnce  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
from  any  negative — positive  or  transparency — ^given,  en- 
larged prints  and  negatives  as  good,  as  artistic,  and  as  per- 
manent by  Mr.  Croughton's  described  method  as  those 
produced  by  my  process,  the  choice  of  judges,  the  kind  of 
work,  and  other  conditions  to  be  as  explained  in  my  stand- 
inp  challenge  in  advertisement,  but  with  this  difference : 
that  if  the  party  accepting  my  proposal  does  not  suooeed 
in  producing  as  good  results  oy  Mr.  Croughton's  method 
as  those  produced  by  mine,  he  will  lose  nothing.    If,  on  the 
contrary,   he  succeeds  in  equalling   the  resnlts  of    my 
paten*«d  process,  I  will  pay  £50,  now  deposited  in  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  Deptford,  not  to  erect  a  pyra- 
mid, mosque,  or  any  such  trifle,  to  Mr.  CrOughton  (whose 
talents  have  no  greater  admirer  than  myself),  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Slingsby,  nor  wiU  I  pay  the  money  to  swell  the 
conspiracy  fund  proposed  by  the  same  gentleman,  as  snch 
a  fund  is  illegal ;  but  I  will  remit  the  £  )0  to  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  to  be  nscd  for  benevolent  purposes 
as  they  may  elect. 

This  being  a  challenge  of  £50  against  nothing,  we  shall 
consider  any  further  attack  on  our  patents  from  parties  not 
daring  to  accept  our  proposal,  and  thus  stop  all  further  ose- 
less  discussion,  as  cowardly  and  not  worthy  of  further 
notice.  This  trial  will  also  prove  the  validity  of  oar 
Lambertype  patent,  as  it  will  show  if  there  is  or  if  there 
is  not  a  difference  in  the  two  methods ;  as  if  there  is  a 
difference,  and  utility  or  advantage  can  be  proved  to  be 
the  result  of  that  difference,  it  will  prove  the  validity  of 
our  patents. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  who  says, 
'^  Uowcan  a  novice  be  able  to  add  high  lights?*'  &c.,  we 
shall  answer  thnt  we  do  not  claim  that  an  unskilled  hand 
will  add  effects  not  existing  in  original :  but  we  claim  that 
artistic  skUl  is  not  necessary  to  strengthen  high  lights  or 
shades  already  existing,  by  our  process ;  as,  instead  of 
drawing,  it  is  simple  tracing  which  is  needed,  and  that  the 
man  the  most  devoid  of  artistic  skill,  but  possessing  a 
little  taste,  will  produce,  in  a  few  minutes,  better  results 
with  onr  process  than  be  could  in  as  many  hours  with  any 
other  mewod. 

I  must  also  state  that  when  Mr.  Fnr  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  the  practical  working  of  the  Lambertype  process, 
which  took  several  hours,  he  makes  an  erroneous  state- 
ment, as  we  can  prove,  by  the  six  photographers  who 
were  present,  and  of  whose  photographic  knowledge  Mr. 
Samuel  Frr  gives  such  a  flattering  opinion  in  your  last 
issue,  that  Mr.  Fipr  did  not  see  the  woriong  of  the  Lambert- 
type.  Knowinff  in  what  capacity  that  gentleman  came, 
we  onlr  showed  him  a  finished  Lambertvpe  ne^tive,  ana 
allowea  him  to  aasist  in  the  printing  and  developing  of  chro- 
motype, the  same  as  we  always  do  to  viaitorB  not  Beeneeea. 

I  notice  with  pleasnre  that  those  gentlemsn  altaoking 
my  patents,  hoping  they  might  fall  into  their  hands  free  m 
cliarge,  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  say  a  word  against 
the  great  sdvantsges  offered  by  m^  proessiss ;  pmaps 
they  adsut  it  is  no  nse  fighting  against  plain  evidence. — 
Yours  respectf ally,  Lambut 


July  30,  1876.  | 
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LAMBERTYPB— REWARDS  FOR  INVENTORS. 

Dbar  Sift, — It  18  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe 
the  keen  interest  which  any  real  improvement  in  thoir  art 
excites  in  photographic  portraitists.  The  new  methods 
recently  brought  from  France,  nnder  the  names  of  Lambert- 
type  and  Chromotype,  seem  to  attract  universal  attention. 
The  common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  processes  are  very 
good,  but  doubts  seem  to  prevail  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  and  these  doubts  can  only  be  cleared  up  in  a  court 
of  law,  by  tedious  and  costly  proceedings.  Patent  law,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  varying  opinion  of  counsel  given  on  the 
same  case,  is  not  well  understood  by  patent  lawyers,  so  that 
the  **  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  *'  is  made  tenfold  mote 
uncertain.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  shall  take  a  licence,  or  refiain  from  usinj 
the  method  in  question,  or,  using  it,  risk  the  terrors  of  a 
GhanceiT  suit.- 

But  if  I  use  the  L%mbertype  process  without  a  licence,  I 
am  in  another  difficulty,  which  the  gentlemen  whose  attacks 
upon  M.  Lambert's  patent  appeared  in  your  last  seem  to 
overlook.  They  all  say  that  the  discovery  belongs  to 
Mr.  Groughton,  who  first  published  it.  Some  of  them — and 
if  one,  perhaps  many — have  been  using  it  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Fry  saya  he  has  used  it  a  year  and  a  half.  As  it  is 
the  legality  of  the  patent,  and  not  the  goodness  of  the 
method,  which  is  in  doubt,  tbey  would  doubtless  have  paid 
for  the  process  if  the  patent  had  been  good,  and  they  nad 
really  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Crongbton  for  it.  This  being  so, 
are  they  not  equally  bound  to  pay  something  in  meal  or  malt 
to  Mr.  Groughton?  In  proposing  to  abolish  patents,  it  has 
often  been  urged  that  the  true  inventor  would  generally  be 
rewarded  by  the  voluntary  generosity  of  the  community.  In 
this  case  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  Mr.  Groughton  first 
published  a  valuable  process  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many.  Has  one  of  thoie  gentlemen  ever  sent  to  Mr. 
Groughton  a  letter  of  thanks  or  a  coin  of  the  realm,  or  even 
thought  about  him  until  now,  when  ho  is  uf^eful  to  play  off 
against  M.  Lambert?  T*)  what  extent  the  use  of  paper  on 
the  negative  may  interfere  with  M.  Lambert's  patent 
probably  a  vice-chancellor  will  be  able  to  say  when  it  has 
been  argued  before  him;  but  if  Mr.  Groughton's  prior 
publication  be  the  real  origin  of  the  use  of  this  method,  I 
think  some  tangible  expression  of  gratitude  to  him  is  doe 
from  every  photographer  who  has  adopted  it,  andespeoially 
from  those  who  have  already  publicly  expressed  their  in- 
debtedness to  hia  paper. — Tours  very  truly,  Sigma. 


TESTING  VALIDITY  OF  PATENTS. 

Sib, — Will  you  peribit  me,  in  the  interest  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  your  readers — I  refer  to  amateur  photographers — to 
offer  a  protest  and  suggestion.  My  protest  is  against  per- 
mitting such  a  large  amount  of  your  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  discnssion  of  the  claims  of  a  patent,  which,  if  the 
letter-writers  in  your  last  believe  what  they  say,  does  not 
need  discussion.  Mr.  Batho,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  society, 
and  Mr.  Slingsby  and  Mr.  Fry,  in  letters  in  your  pages, 
all  affirm  that  the  illegality  of  M.  Lambert's  patent  is  os 
**  plain  as  way  to  parbh  church.*'  This  may  be  so  or  not ; 
but  if  it  be,  why  waste  so  much  space  in  your  paper  in 
saying  so  ?  A  thing  so  plain  scarcely  should  need  saying 
at  all.  Are  these  gentlemen  like  a  timid  schoolboy  in  the 
dark,  who  keeps  repeating  to  himself  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear,  to  try  and  assure  himself  thkt  he  is  not  afraid  ? 

I  should  scarcely  have  ventured,  however,  to  ask  you  to 
insert  this  protest  if  I  had  not  also  a  suggestion  to  offer. 
It  is  simply  this :  let  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so 
profoundly  convinced  that  thLi  patent  is  worthless,  draw 
upon  himself  the  fire  of  the  pntontee  by  writing  to  him  say- 
ing that  he  is  using  the  process  without  a  licence,  and 
intends  to  do  sa  If  the  patentee  means  business  by  the 
statements  in  his  prospectus  he  will  at  once  commence  a 
suit,  and  a  decision  in  a  court  of  Chancery  will  nt   onoe 


settle  a  question  which  will  never  be  settled  by  discussions 
which  have  so  little  interest  to  many  like  yours  truly, 

Ah  AxATKua. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  OPERATORS,  ETC. 

SiB, — After  having  been  very  many  yeacs  in  business  on 
my  own  account,  I  was,  from  misfortune,  a  abort  time 
since,  obliged  to  seek  employment  as  an  operator,  &o.  I 
advertised  as  usual,  and  received  many  letters  from  first- 
class  houses,  but  as  I  had  no  *'  testimonials  ^'  all  treated  me 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Now  ^* testimonials"  are  not 
always  quite  reliable,  as  there  are  many  employers  who 
are  not  thoroughly  practical  photographori.  and  are  there- 
fore not  competent  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  another. 
Under  the  present  system  the  position  of  an  operator  is 
anything  but  enviable.  A  good  man  will,  if  ho  is  allowed 
entire  charge  a;id  management  of  his  chemicals,  produce 
good  work  even  under  difficulties  oi  badly-lighted  studios, 
&c.,  but  he  does  not  get  the  credit  of'  it,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, hope  to  gain  a  name  while  in  a  subordinate  position — 
he  is,  in  fact,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer ;  as  he  has 
to  look  to  him  for  a  ^'  testimonial,"  his  position  is  little 
better  than  that  of  a  menial  servant.  I  do  not  wish  for  a 
moment  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  employers  generally,  but 
simply  express  my  opinion  that .  a  more  equitable  system 
mignt  be  adopted,  with  advantage  both  to  employer  and 
employ^. 

I  propose  that  two  or  three  gentlemen  whose  principles 
and  abilities  as  practical  photographers  are  beyond  dis- 
pute (yourself  for  one.  for  instance)  would  form  a  board  of 
examination ;  there  are  many  studios  in  London  devoted  to 
experimental  purposes  which  might  be  adapted  for  the 
purpose  (Rouch's,  for  instance).  I  propose  two  classes,  vis., 
first  and  second  class  certificate;  second-class  oertificato 
proving  a  man  to  be  competent  to  operate  under  super- 
vision; a  first-class  certificate  proving  a  man  to  be  com- 
petent to  take  entire  charge  of  a  business,  good  retouching 
to  be  considered  an  extra  ability.  Let  the  board  of 
examiners  charge  sufficient  for  certificates  to  remunerate 
them  for  their  trouble,  time,  &c.  (say  five  guineas  for  a  first- 
class  and  three  guineas  for  a  second-clas!  certificate).  There 
should  be  some  standard  of  pay  for  operators  (say  from  two 
guineas  for  second  class,  and  Kom  three  guineas  for  first- 
class  operators,  good  retouching  to  oommand  extra  pay  in 
either  grade) ;  hours  of  attendance  9  till  6. 

J,  for  one,  would  enter  my  name  for  a  firs^-class  certificate 
with  retouching,  and  I  oelieve  almost  every  competent 
operator  would  at  once  send  in  his  name,  as  it  would  put 
them  in  a  much  better  position ;  they  would  then  only  le- 
((uire  a  certificate  from  their  employer  for  sobriety,  honesty, 
industry,  &c.  Employers  would,  I  should  think,  heartily 
join  in  the  scheme ;  they  oould  then  engage  an  operator 
with  much  more  confidence  than  at  present,  and  it  would 
shut  out  many  ^* duffers"  professing  to  be  operators,  or 
consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gentlemen  who 
do  the  ''frame  and  all  complete  for  sixpence"  business.^- 
Yours,  &c.  Ax  Old  pHorooaAPBBB. 


Salfc  ttt  t^t  StttMff. 


Mb.  VANDBRWBfDs's  Nkw  Systbh  of  LioaTiNO. — Since  we 
announced,  some  months  ago,  that  a  studio  of  an  entirely  novel 
and  singularly  ingenious  and  efficient  construction,  affording,  so 
faraswecouldjudgefromexaminationofa  model,  beyondall  com- 
parison the  best  system  of  lighting  which  had  yet  been  devised, 
we  have  rec-ived  many  enouiries  on  the  subject^  to  which  we 
could  give  no  Immediate  definite  answer.  Wo  hope  in  our 
next  to  be  able  to  give  full  details,  as  we  have  just  received  an 
iutitation  to  visit  and  examine  the  first  completed  studio  upon 
this  principle,  which  has  been  erected  in  Regent  Street. 
Our  readers  may  therefore  look  for  full  information  in  our  next. 

Tm  EXiBOTBio  Niws.— A  new  weekly  joamal,  devoted  to 
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eleotrical  Bcienca,  entitled,  «•  The  Eleotrical  News  and  Tele- 
graphic Reporter,"  haa  jast  been  oommenced.  nnder  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  W.  Crookea.  There  is  undoubted  room  for  snoh  a 
journal,  and  the  great  abilities  and  experience  of  the  Editor 
promise  success  for  the  new  venture. 

Pjibskbvino  Wit  Plates  DuBiira  Lono  Exposubb.— We 
hayeamethodofpreseryingwet  plates  which  is  more  simple 
and  oonyenient  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  print,  and  is  as 
follows  :  flow  the  sensitive  plate  (without  washing)  with  bath 
solution  seven  parts,  glycerin  one  part,  as  you  do  a  redeve- 
loper,  until  it  flows  smoothly.  Flow  again  before  developing 
if  the  plate  has  stood  long,  and  the  developer  will  flow  a  little 
better  than  if  it  is  omitted.  Plates  will  keep  two  or  three  hours 
treated  in  this  it9,j. -^Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Blistbbs. — Some  brands  of  albumen  paper  are  subject  to 
blisters  when  taken  from  the  hypo  solution.  To  prevent  this, 
remove  the  prints,  when  fixed,  from  the  hypo  into  a  dish  of 
saltwater  (a  handful  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water)  before  the 
regular  washing,  and  allow  them  to  remain  therein  for  several 
minHtes. 


Q.  H.  F.— We  do  not  approve  of  long  soaking  as  a  mode  of  washing 
prints  under  any  cironmstanoes ;  but  if  yon  prefer  to  try  it,  there 
are  two  or  three  imperative  conditions  to  be  remembered:  first, 
the  prints  must  have  received  a  good  washing  in  several  rapid 
changes  of  water  before  the  soaking ;  next,  the  water  in  whidi 
the  prints  are  soaked  should  be  in  motion  and  constant  change ; 
and,  next,  the  prints  must  be  kept  in  motion,  and  kept  from 
sticking  together. 

lAiNpBCArB.~It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  state  the  fair  charm  for 
going  out  to  take  a  negative,  as  so  much  depends  on  your  ordmary 
charges  and  other  circumstances :  say  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
the  negatire,  and  ds.'  each  for  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  10  by  8 
prints.    This  would  be  moderate. 

Collodion. — ^You  describe  the  common  defects  which  characterise 
a  homv,  repellant  collodion.  The  delects  are  most  manifest  when 
the  collodion  is  new,  and  will  gradually  become  mitigated  as  it 
gets  older.  In  the  meantime,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  each 
ounce,  a  drop  at  a  time,  shaking  well  between  each  addition. 

OxFOBD.— If  yon  had  stated  details  of  the  treatment  your  developed 

Srint  luftd  received,  giving  precise  mode  of  production,  we  could 
ave  advised  you  with  more  certainty.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  toned  without  having  been  perfectly  washed  after 
fixing.  This  would  cause  the  discolouration.  2.  The  lighting  of 
the  card  portrait  enclosed  is  good.  3.  Two  parts  of  ether  and  one 
of  alcohol.  Take  care  that  each  is  sufficiently  highly  rectified. 
T.  Hawkins.— Dr.  Hill  Norris'a  dry  plates  are  best  developed  by 
first  applying  plain  pyro  (a  solution  of  aboat  three  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and,  uter  a  trace  of  an  imago  appears,  pour  off  the  solution 


acid  and  twenty  giains  of  nitrate  of  silver  m  an  ounce  of  water. 

HopB.-— The  general  cause  of  prints  turning  yellow  is  imperfect 
fixation  or  imperfect  washing,  in  either  case  issuing  in  decomposi- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  the  print,  liberating  sulphur  and 
causing  the  formation  of  the  yellow  compound  of  sulphur  and 
silver.  Perfect  fixing  in  fresh  neutral  nyposulphite  of  soda, 
used  in  the  dark,  followed  by  thorough  wasning  m  many  rapid 
changes  of  water,  will  generuly  ensure  to  .the  print  a  tolerably 
long  tenure  of  existence  without  change • 

B.  M. — ^Nitric  acid  is  of  course  a  mu<ui  stranger  restrainer  than 
acetic ;  but  its  use  tends  to  the  production  of  a  thin  white  image, 
not  suited  for  negatives. 

A.  A.  Maktbll. — We  are  not  fiuniliar  with  the  special  sample  of 
paper  yon  mention,  but  blistering  is  a  defect  to  which  many 
samples  of  albumenised  paper  are  liable  in  hot  weather.  It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  very  highly  albumenixed  samples  of 
Rive,  which  give  great  brilliancy.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  causes.  So  far  as  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion, 
it  is  due  largely  to  the  thick  coating  of  albumen  being  imperf eetly 
coagulated  throughoat  its  entire  tnickneas,  and  the  portions  not 
peribotlv  coagulated,  being  in  oonteot  with  the  paper,  become  dis» 
aolved  during  the  nroossaee  of  toning  and  fixing,  allow  the  ooa^ 
lated  portions  to  leave  the  paper  m  irregular  patches,  formug 
blisten.  Man^  remedies  have  been  proposed.  One  consiata  in 
floating  the  prmt  a  aufflcient  length  at  time  on  a  aUver  bath  not 
too  atrong,  to  aecure  coagulation  throughout  the  thickneaa  of  the 
film  of  albumen.  Another  )>lan  consiata  in  addizig  ether  or  alcohol 
to  the  fixing  bath,  or  aoalong  in  atrong  alcohol  before  toning. 
▲BOllMrplan  eoasista  in  iumening  theprmt  in  a  sohitioB  of  ahim 
imuMdialely  after  toning  and  befoie  mdng.  Ton  will  find  the 
subject  mu^  disonsaed  in  our  TBAB-Booxa  for  the  last  few  years. 


Thomas  Hvtchinbok.— Either  boiling  or  aunning  will  eflbot  a 
cure.  If  you  have  facility,  boil  for  a  few  minutea  in  an  evi^r- 
ating  diah,  over  a  Bunaen'a  burner;  then  filter  through  pure 
cotton  wool.  If  you  have  not  facilitiea  for  boiling,  pour  the 
solution  into  a  flat  dish,  and  expose  for  a  few  days  to  the  atrongeat 
sunlight  which  this  curious  summer  weather  affords.  Thiawill 
throw  down  the  contaminating  matter,  and  you  will  doubtlesa  find 
the  bath  work  all  right.  It  is  as  well  to  neutralize  by  the  addition 
of  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda  before  sunning. 

J.  Habbison. — We  have  already  more  than  once  expressed  sn 
opinion  of  the  Lambertype  process.  In  autumn  last  we  deaoribed 
details  of  the  working  which  we  had  seen  in  Paris,  and  we 
exhibited  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  last  November  some 
charming  examples.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all,  or  the 
greater  portion  of,  the  parts  have  been  employed  before ;  but  as 
we  said  nine  months  ago,  they  appear  to  have  been  combined  by 
M.  Lambert  into  a  system  which  haa  not  been  used  before. 
Whether  this  ayatem  ia  legitimate  aubject  for  a  patent  can  only  be 
decided  by  authoritiea  learned  in  patent  law,  and  theae,  we  under- 
stand, have  pronounced  in  ita  favour.  2.  We  oazmot  profoaa 
authoritatively  to  decide  pointa  in  patent  law ;  but,  ao  far  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  the  writer  of  the  paper  to  which  you  refer 
is  in  error  on  several  of  the  pointa  to  which  yon  refer.  Ton  may 
patent  a  thing  which  has  beui  used  for  yean  in  bnaineaa  pnrpoaea 
provided  no  publication  have  taken  place.  If  you  claim  aa  new 
that  which  ia  proved  to  be  old  it  may  invalidate  a  patent ;  but  the 
old  method  may  be  recited  in  your  apociflcation  aa  a  neceasary 
part  of  your  new  method.  The  patent  would  not,  of  conrae,  in 
auoh  oaae  gpve  you  any  property  in  the  old  method.  For  your 
other  queries,  we  must  refer  you  to  a  patent  lawyer,  who  will 
probably  tell  you  that  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  any  patent  can 
never  be  decided  until  it  has  been  well  litigated,  and  wul  perhaps 
quote  for  your  edification  the  famous  protittoted  cases  of  the  Betts 
Capaulea  ratent,  in  which,  if  we  remember  rightiy,  tiie  patent  was 
maintained,  notwithatanding  that  all  the  parte  were  known  before, 
but  aome  alight  modification  in  the  comoination  waa  introduced 
which  improved  the  final  result.  The  new  Patent  ^iU  haa,  yon 
have  probably  aeen,  been  withdrawn  for  the  preaent  aeaaion. 

L.  W.  W. — ^We  cannot  possibly  answer  your  question  in  detail,  aa 
it  iji  received  juat  aa  we  are  going  to  preaa.  But  in  any  caae  you 
will  do  well  to  aee  the  details  of  Mr.  Vanderweyde's  new  studio, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next,  before  you  proceed  further. 

M.  B.  L. — Until  you  acquire  skill  by  practicje,  float  small  aheeta  of 
paper,  aay  quarter  aheeta,  upon  Um  ailver  bath.  Ton  wilt  aoon 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  tne  air-bubblea.  Take  the  aheet  by 
opposite  comen,  lifting  them  so  aa  to  cause  the  centre  of  the 
aneet  to  curl  downwards,  lower  it  on  to  the  aolution,  allowing  the 
curved  centre  to  touch  the  aolution  flnt,  then  gentiy  lower  the 
oomera  in  such  a  manner  that  the  paper,  graduallv  coming  into 
contact  with  the  aolution  from  the  oentre,  naturallT  drives  aay 
bubblea  formed  to  the  edgea.  and  finally  away  from  the  aheet.  If 
you  fear  bubblea  have  formed  under  the  aheot,  gently  lift  it  at  one 
comer  and  remove  them.  The  time  of  floating  dependa  on 
tempenture,  atrength  of  bath,  and  character  of  the  paper,  and 
may  vary  with  cirenmatances  ftom  one  to  three  minutea. 

Several  Correapondenta  in  our  next. 


FHOTOOBAPHS  BBaiSTBBSD. 

Mr.  J.  BiLST.  Biohmond.  York, 

Fnotograph  oom  Paintinc  of  the  Boyal  Pziie  Hunter  *'  The 
Jester." 
Mr.  Dsirins,  Tredegar, 

PhotojRaph  of  Tredegar  Iron  Works. 
Mosars.  J.  and  T.  Tti«kt,  Dublin, 

Photognph  of  Marble  Monument  to  Marv  Jane  Walker. 

Photograph    of  MonumeBt  to  Janet  mnelair   Denaiiitoun 
Brown,  in  Amo's  Yale  Gemetery,  Bristol. 
Mr.  J.  WiTcma,  Komrord, 

Two  Photographs  of  Choroh  at  Wavering,  Essex. 
Mr.  H.  Lswis,  Southsea, 

Photcwraph  of  Shed  and  Arctic  Oear. 
Mr.  J.  BoaoLST,  tattle  Yorkshire, 

Pkotocrapk  of  life  Boat "  DemonstratioB.** 
Mr.  H.  L.  TiLLT,  Southsea, 

Photograph  of  Richard  B.  F.  Jeffory. 
Mr.  Boeoaan,  Ooathwn,  Bedoar. 

Four  Photographs  of  North  York  Bifle  Volunteers. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Mab«b,  Bonor, 

Fhotograpn  of  William  Bag1e«9. 
Mr.  J.  MMBsa,  Xeiffhley,  York, 

Photograuh  entitied  *' Spirit  Photography.*' 
Mr.  W.  B.  JoMis,  Clifton, 

Photogfaph  nem  a  Painting  of  a  Covntry  Lane  la  Somertot- 
ahire. 


Mr.  Beynolda.  Hlahgate, 

Five  Fhotogmpia  of  Ofonp  and 
Mr.  Oaoaea  BaowK,  Falcon  Hotel,  Bride, 

Two  Photographs  of  FomU  Bones. 
Ht,  J.  BATaHAK,  OantSTbnry, 

Two  Photograpoa  of  Bishop  Parry. 


latiieNieobarMand*. 
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PHOTOaRlPHY  IN    AND  OUT  OP  THB  STUDIO. 
BiioToaiLAPHT    JLMD     Staqb     Manaobubnt— M&.    Moodt^b 

FOBTRAITS — PHOTOaaAPUS  OP   MsTEORITEB — CoATIHQ   laON 
WITH    GOPPBB. 

Photography  and  Stage  Management. — la  an  article  upon 
"  Stage  Gostuma  "i;he  Globe  recently  called  attention  to  the 

S regress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of 
ress  upon  the  stage,  and  asserted  that  it  is  only  within  the 
last  generation  that'  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure 
correct  costnmes  in  historical  or  other  plays.     In  the  days 
even  of  Mrs.  Biddons,  Mrs.  V'ates,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Roman 
ladies  on  the  stage  wore  hoops,  and  powdered  hair  and 
feathers,  and  the  gentlemen  were  nearly  as  bad,  for  Garrick 
and  Betterton  never  studied  pictures  of  the  period  when  they 
assumed  their  different  parts.   Now-a*days  we  pay  consider- 
able attention  to  the  dress  of  the  period,  and  the  Globe 
thinks  that  this  improvement  is  duo  to  the  advent  of  photo- 
graphy, which  has  "  rendered  great  portrait  paintei-s   work 
so  familiar  to  us."     It  is  only  the  very  first  paintings  that 
are  engraved  and  circulated  throughout  the  world,  and  there 
are  many  pictures,  most  valuable  m  showing  us  costumes  of 
the  period,  which  possess,   however,   little   value   besides. 
These  pictures  it  is  which  photography  has  been  the  means 
of  disseminsting,  and  thus  we  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
to  know  what  dresses  were  employed  in  Venice,  or  Verona, 
oi  elsewhere,  many  years  ago,  and  are  enabled  to  mount  our 
pieces  at  the  theatre  with  more  respect  to  truth.     There  may 
be  no  fixing  dates  to  plays  like  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Macbeth, 
but  that  a  silk  hat,  knoebreeches,  and  acourt  sword,  are  rather 
out  of  place  in  such  plays,  everybody  must  admit.     Fechter 
acquired  much  credit  for  appearing  as  Hamlet  in  a  flaxen 
wig ;   for  a  prince  of  Denmark,    Fechter  argued,   would 
probably  have  light  brown  hair,  like  most  Scandinavians. 
He  forgot,  however,  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  the 
courtiers  and  all  the  supernumeraries  upon  the  stage,  and  that 
the  majority  of  these  should  also  have  worn  flaxen  wigs.     In 
yet  another  way  photography  has  materially  aided  the  stage, 
and  that  is  in  the  scenery.     Stage  {Painters  need  not  have 
travelled  all  over  the  world  to  gQt  an  idea  of  the  varied 
scenery  of  different  countries,  or  the  architecture  and  internal 
fittings  of  foreign  palaces,  and  the  like,  where  the  action  of  a 
plav  is  carried  on.     Photography  has  stepped  in  here  very 
aptly,  and  a  street  in  Milan,  or  a  square  m  Seville,  may  be 
very  truthfully  rendered  by  a  scenic  artist  who  has  never  been 
near  either  of  Chose  places.     As  much  care  is  now-a-days 
bestowed  upon  mounting  a  play  as  in  choosing  it,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  stage  manager  is  aided 
in  the  task  by  an  artist  of  repute,  to  whotki  the  design  of 
the  dress  and  appointments  is  left.     A  study  of  old  paint- 
ings, or  photographs  of  pictures,  and  of  nature,  naturally 
affofd  the  most  trustworthy  assistance  in  the  matter,  and 
for  this  reason  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Globe  is  perfectly 
right  in  its  assertion  that  the  improvement  in  the  truth  of 
our  dresses  and  scenery  upon  the  stage  dates  from  the 
invention  of  photography. 

Mr.  Moody'i  Pitrtrait,~*li  seems  that  Mr.  Moody  has  an 
insuperable  objection  to  a  photographer  taking  his  portrait,  a 
crotchet  evidently  not  shared  by  his  companion,  Mr.  Sankey, 
whose  photographs  are  to  be  seen  very  frequently  in  the 
shop  windows.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  has  observed 
nothing  bat  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  reverend  gentleman  for 
sale,  a  production  which  we  should  have  thought  Mr.  Moody 
himself  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  last  of,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  sitting  for  his  pictare  to  a  competent  photo- 
grapher. ^  It  would  surely  have  been  better  to  have  foregone 
one's  piejadioe  rather  than  have  such  libels  scattered  broad- 
cast as  many  of  the  Moody  pictures  are.  The  portraits  are 
wonderfully  well  got  up  **for  sale,"  and  many  "country 
cousins  "  coming  to  town  must  have  purchased  them  under 
the  idea  that  they  really  were  portraits  taken  by  the  camera, 
instead  of  only  worked*ap  eepia  prints,  reduced  by  means  of 


photography,  and  glaaed  and  mounted  in  oarte-de-visito 
form.  On  the  authority  of  the  chairman  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey's  committee  we  hear  that  *' during  Mr. 
Moody^s  visit  to  this  country  ho  has  steadily  refused  to  sit 
for  his  photograph,  though  frequently  tempted  to  do  so  by 
large  monetary  offers,  and  that  eight  years  have  elapsed 
siuce  he  consented  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  which  was 
then'done  only  for  family  uses.  Mr.  Moody  deeply  laments 
the  unauthorised  circulation  of  his  photographs,  many  of 
which  are  rather  caricatures  than  likenesses,  and  he  is  still 
more  pained  by  the  publication  of  books  giving  accounts  of 
his  lif^  atid  work,  which  are  every  one  of  them  issued  with- 
out his  consent  and  contrary  to  his  wishes."  A  little  while 
ago  we  commented  on  the  large  sums  of  money  that  must 
have  been  realised  by  the  sale  of  photographs  of  notable 
pcrdons,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear,  therefore, 
on  the  au.hority  of  Mr.  0.  D.  Cooper,  of  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  that  "during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to  this 
town  the  large  sum  of  iS  1,000  was  offered  to  him  to  sit  for 
.his  photograph,  which  offer  '*  he  unhesitatingly  declined, 
and  told  me  that  he  would  give  £500  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  portraits  being  sold.'*  Wo  think  it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Moody 
did  not  close  with  the  offer  made  to  him,  or  look  out  for  a 
better  one,  as  the  money  would  have  doubtless  been  very 
welcome  in  furthering  the  cause  of  these  gentlemen  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  expenses  of  building  temporary 
halls  and  printing  tickets  were,  we  know,  very  heavy,  and  a 
material  addition  for  the  liquidation  of  these  expenses  would 
in  this  way  have  been  secured.  As  it  was,  however,  Mr. 
Moody  suffered  annoyance  by  a  4arge  number  of  spurious 
photographs  being  foisted  on  the  public,  for  the  latter 
would  have  bought  the  pictures,  whatever  their  nature, 
while  the  money  he  might  have  had  for  carrying  on  bis 
services  simply  went  to  enrich  those  who  were  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  expressed  wishes. 

Photographs  of  3/cte«ntes.— In  the  last  number  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Flight  **  On  the 
History  of  Meteorites,"  and  the  author  makes  use  of  photo- 
graphy to  exemplify  the  nature  of  meteoric  iron  in  com- 
parison with  other  iron.  When  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
meteoric  iron  is  polished,  and  subsequently  etched,  either 
by  water  saturated  with  bromine,  as  Dr.  Flight  has  treated 
his  specimen,  or  in  any  other  approved  manner,  there  are  to 
be  seen  markings  oi  a  peculiar  lorm,  crossing  each  other  in 
all  directions,  in  plr.ce  of  the  regular  fibre  which  is  deve- 
loped on  etching  an  ordinary  iron  surface.  These  markings 
may,  naturally  enough,  be  photographed,  and  Dr.  Flight 
has  accordingly  illustiated  his  paper  with  a  carbon  print 
showing  the  marks,  or  Wildman-statten  figures,  as  they 
are  called.  The  particular  meteor  he  shows  comes  from 
Toluca,  in  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  simple 
plan  of  etching  the  metal  is  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
conclu-ive  tests  for  meteoric  iron. 

Coating  Iron  with  Copper, — A  simple  and  effective  method 
of  coating  iron  or  steel  with  copper  is  given  in  the  Pohj- 
technisches  Journal,  the  details  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
photographers,  since  the  rusting  of  iron  and  steel  articles  is 
often  a  vexatious  circumstance.  Dipping  iron  into  a  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution  will  sometimes  bring  about  all 
one  may  desire ;  but  to  ensure  a  substantial  coating,  a  moro 
complicated  method  is  necessary.  A  fused  mixture  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  chloride  of  copper,  five  to  six  par^s  of 
cryolite,  and  a  little  chloride  of  barium,  is  prepared,  and  the 
object  to  be  coated  is  dipped  into  it.  To  hasten  the  coating 
process,  it  is  well  to  bring  the  dipped  object  into  contact 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery.  Another  plan  is  to 
dip  the  iron  or  steel  in  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  copper  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  made  up  with  ten  to  fifteen  times  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  slightly  aoidiSed  by  means  of  tartaric  or 
oxalic  acid.  Another  plan  still,  described  in  the  Journal, 
IS  to  dip  the  object  into  fused  copper,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  flux  of  cryolite  and  phosphoric  acid,  the 
iron  being  first  of  all  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
metal.  Grvsolite,  we  may  mention,  is  a  native  fluoride  of 
sodium  and  aluminium. 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEI6HWAT. 

Chapter  XII. 
The  Glass  House  Fubnitube  and  Accessories. 

As  1  said  in  the  last  chapter,  let  a  little  tasteful  adonnnent 
make  the  glass  house  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  nor 
need  there  be  any  extrayagance  to  accomplish  this.  The 
waUs  and  unglazed  portion  of  the  roof  may  be  painted  in 
one  of  the  many  greys  which  are  so  very  pretty,  avoiding 
a  tint,  of  course,  which  casts  troublesome  reflections.  A 
simple  decoratiye  bordering,  while  adding  little  to  the 
expense,  gives  a  finish  and  beauty  it  should  be  our  object 
to  secure.  Many  object  to  painting  the  walls  on  account 
of  the  outlay,  but  supposing  it  is  our  object  to  keep  our 
studio  clean  and  bright-looking,  it  is  by  far  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  than  paper,  as  it  not  only  wears  better,  but  may 
be  cleaned,  and  has  in  itself  more  elements  of  beauty  than 
even  expensive  wall-paper.  Pictures  for  the  walls  are  a 
great  adornment,  but,  in  advising  their  introduction,  there 
arise  several  objections ;  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  good  pictures  have  a  value  which  sets  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  everybody,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  mar  the  most  hand- 
some room  with  rubbish.  If  you  have  pictures  at  all,  let 
them  be  examples  of  art — it  will  be  edifying  to  you  to  study. 
£ngraving8  01  the  studies  of  good  masters  are  perhaps  the 
safest  and  wisest  purchases  you  can  make,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  their  influence  in  your  gallery  will  not  be  thrown 
nway.  Then,  in  specimens  of  your  own  work  in  tasteful 
dispUy,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
bare  walls. 

A  frame  of  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of  pictures 
made  is  very  useful  to  assist  the  sitter  in  his  choice  when 
undecided. 

Backgrounds 
are  of  great  variety — some  in  good  taste— others,  most, 
quite  the  reverse.  In  a  portrait,  though  the  head  is  of 
iirst  consideration,  the  background  should  have  some 
thought  bestowed  on  it,  and  a  plain,  uniform  background 
is  the  very  worst  you  can  have. 

A  carefully  graduated  background  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  you  can  select,  so  that  you  can  securo  relief  and 
contrast  to  the  figure. 

A  background  painted  to  represent  the  effect  of  light 
falling  on  a  grey  cone  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  ground 
for  bead  and  bust  portraiture,  the  lighted  portions  of  the 
figure  being  in  contrast  with  the  darker  shade  of  the  ground 
behind,  and  the  shadow  side  being  relieved  by  the  lighter 
shade  of  the  background.  This  style  of  background  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  the  cone  itself  (having  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  being  lighter  and  more  portable),  though  the 
cone  admits  of  more  variety  of  illumination.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  or  read  any  description 
of  the  conical  background,  I  will  explain  its  construction. 

Jfte  Conical  Back-ground, — A  circular  piece  of  zinc,  card- 
board, or  other  material,  of  ^ye  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  is 
slit  to  the  centre ;  by  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  cut,  the 
centre  of  tlie  circle  is  thrown  back,  and  the  outside  of  the 
circle  is  contracted  in  size,  but  retains  its  circular  shape, 
assuming  the  conical  form.  Fixed  in  this  form  it  is 
mounted  on  a  head -rest  base,  in  which  it  may  be  moved 
up  and  down  as  required. 

The  effect,  when  placed  behind  a  sitter,  is  to  produce 
shadow  on  the  conical  background,  where  the  light  strikes 
the  sitter,  and  vice  vers4.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be 
understood  in  a  moment,  the  edge  of  background  nearest 
the  light  casting  a  delicate  shadow,  of  more  perfect  gra- 
dation than  the  most  cunning  brush  can  produce,  and  the 
opposite  side  of  the  background,  that  farthest  from  the 
light,  and  behind  the  shaded  side  of  the  sitter,  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  Ii;;ht  falling;  on  its  surface. 

Scenic  BacbjrouiHls  are  K^neraliy  to  be  avoided  as  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  except  where  they  are  the  work  of  an 
artist,  and  tutd  hti  an  artist.  They  should  always  bo  sug- 
gestive, rather  than  the  sharply-dcfiaud  and  thoroughly 


unnatural  backgrounds  too  often  seen  in  photographs. 
For  an  interior,  the  effect  of  light  shining  through  a  case- 
ment half  hidden  by  a  projection,  or  piece  of  massive  fur- 
niture in  shadow,  may  give  variety,  which  will  prove  agree- 
able—but be  careful  that  the  natural  light  falls  on  the  sitter 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  pictured  on  the  background. 

Accessories. 

In  the  introduction  of  accessories  there  is  scope  for  great 
artistic  taste. 

For  ezleriors,  rocks,  stumps,  shrubbery,  gateways,  &c., 
may  be  introduced  with  good  effect,  with  a  background 
suggestive  of  the  open  air.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of 
the  introduction  of  accessories  is  over-doing  it,  bringing 
together  a  lot  of  incongruous  objects,  which  must  be 
av  oided  at  any  risk. 

For  interiors  there  is  greater  variety — and  greater  danger  ^0/ 
overcrowding  chaan ;  tables,  statuettes,  pictures,  curtains,  has- 
socks, &c.,  will  be  found  effective  if  judiciously  introduced. 

7he  posing  chair,  or  high-backed  chair,  for  standing 
figures,  is  a  very  useful  accessory,  but  one  generally 
abused,  for,  as  a  rule,  where  it  becomes  an  adjunct  of  the 
gallery,  it  thenceforward  enters  into  all  the  pictures.  In 
using  it  let  the  pose  be  made  that  the  figure  rests  on  it, 
not  leans,  whereby  a  stoop  is  introduced,  and  the  lines  of 
the  drapery  are  destroyed. 

The  curtain  of  silk  or  repp  is  also  a  graceful  accessory 
when  not  used  too  often.  By  it  many  beautiful  lines  are 
introduced  into  the  picture,  and  it  is  often  of  great  use  in 
hiding  and  breaking  up  ugly  lines,  and  for  hiding  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rest. 

The  Posing  Platform 
is  very  valuable,  as  by  it  a  sitter  can  be  moved  to  adjust 
the  illumination  without  being  disturbed.  It  is  a  structure 
resembling  a  table-top  on  castors,  on  which  the  sitter*s  chair 
is  placed,  with  two  upright  handles  by  which  the  sitter  can 
be  wheeled  to  any  part  of  the  gallery  without  alteration  of 
the  pose.  Notkmg  is  so  annoying  to  sitter  and  operator 
alike  than  that  every  trifling  change  necessitates  disturbing 
the  subject  A  favourable  and  easy  pose  is  often  lost,  be- 
cause a  change  of  position  is  necessat>y  for  better  illnmi* 
nation,  and  the  trouble  and  fear  of  annoying  the  sitter  often 
excuses  the  operator  seeking  to  secure  a  better  light,  by  a 
movement  of  the  posing  chair ;  whilst  the  adoption  of  the 
platform  would  obviate  all  the  annoyance,  and  much  of  the 
operator*s  labour. 

Screens  and  Reflectors. 

The  light  may  be  modified  and  directed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  aid  of  screens  and  reflectors,  and  by 
their  judicious  use  an  awkward  light  can  to  a  great  extent 
be  controlled.  £ven  the  exaggerated  effects  produced  by 
the  top  light  and  the  side  light  may  be  obviated. 

With  the  top  light  alone,  the  effect  is  to  exaggerate  the 
projections  of  the  brows,  cheek  bones,  and»nose,  and  to 
give  the  eyes  a  sunken  and  deep-set  appearance,  by  the 
heavy  shadows  cast  by  those  projections.  Here  a  screen  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  fixed  over  the  head 
of  the  sitter  tends  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the  downpour 
of  light,  while  reflectors  are  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
reflect  light  into  the  dark  shadows,  care  being  taken  not  to 
entirely  destroy  them  or  produce  false  lights. 

The  tide  light  produces  a  '*  hatchet ''  expression,  the  face 
assuming  a  weage-shaped  appearance,  in  oonseauenoe  of 
the  light,  strong  from  one  source  and  lacking  diffusion, 
striking  that  side  of  the  face  nearest  it,  and  causing  a  shrrp 
shadow  on  the  other  side,  giving  a  flat  appearance  to 
both.  Ilere  a  reflector  above  the  sitter,  placed  at 
an  angle  to  catch  the  light,  reflects  it  down  on  the  sitter, 
and  causes  the  diffusion  of  rays  we  get  in  the  combined 
top  and  side  light.  Reflectors  on  the  shadow  side  aid  in 
the  modelling  of  the  face.  In  these  extreme  cases  1  have 
roughly  sketched  the  uses  of  screens  and  reflectors,  but  even 
with  the  best  working  light  they  are  great  aids  to  the  artist. 

Lighting-up  dark  shadows  reflectors  give  roundness  and 
modulation  to  the  face ;  but  the  effect  should  be  carefully 
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watched,  tbat4oo  mach  light  is  not  reflected,  whereby  the 
shadows  are  cat  up  and  destroyed. 

The  best  form  of  reflector  is  a  light  frame  on  which  is 
stretched  white  calico  or  paper,  set  on  oentre-piTOt,  an 
upright  movable  stand,  so  that  the  reflector  will  move  to 
any  required  angle. 

Screens  may  be  of  the  same  form,  tissue  paper  being 
substituted  for  the  opaque  calico  or  paper.  One  of  the 
tissue  paper,  stretched  on  a  hoop  or  light  frame  for 
shading  the  top  of  the  head  from  too  strong  top  light, 
should  also  be  provided. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXXIII. 
Causes  of  Failures  in  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper 

Printing. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  give  the  causes  and  the  remedies 
of  the  failures  that  are  constantly  occurring,  both  in  albu- 
men and  plain  paper  printing. 

Albumen  Paper, 

There  is  considerable  fault  found  with  some  of  the  albu- 
men paper  which  is  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary. 

Now,  there  is  no  paper  manufactured  and  successfully 
worked  by  a  few  photographic  printers,  but  that  can  be 
worked  by  a  great  many  if  they  were  to  try  to  work  it, 
and  not  discard  it  if  the  first  (trial)  sheet  should  not 
happen  ^o  work  as  it  might  be  wished  by  the  printer. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  sensitizing,  the  very  first  thing, 
six,  eight,  or  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper,  the  working  of  which 
the  printer  is  unfamiliar  with,  and  then,  because  it  is  sen- 
sitized, to  print  and  tone  it  all  up. 

Do  not  keep  on  printing  day  lufter  day  when  the  paper 
is  working  badly,  but  stop  of!  short,  even  if  the  best  pact 
of  a  day  is  wasted,  and  work  constantly  in  every  way  and 
manner  until  vou  are  through  with  your  difficulty,  and 
then  your  work  will  again  be  excellent. 

There  are  some  faults,  however,  with  the  albumen 
papers  which  ric^htfully  give  them  the  name  of  poor 
paper,  and  such  I  will  here  give. 

Uneven  Albumen%%ing. 

This  unevenness  in  the  albumenizing  of  thg:- paper  can 
readily  be  seen  by  examining  the  paper,  and  noticing  how 
much  thicker  the  albumen  is  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  than 
it  is  on  the  other. 

This  unevenness  will  sometimes  affect  the  resulting 
prints  of  the  same  negative  printed  on  different  parts  of 
the  same  sheet  of  paper,  some  of  the  paper  being  much 
more  brilliant  than  others,  which  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  the  albumen  being  thicker  on  the  paper  on 
which  the  more  brilliant  prints  were  made. 

Paper  Repelling  the  Bath  Solution. 
The  albumen  on  the  paper  is  too  dry  and  homy.  Let  it 
remain  in  a  damp  and  ratner  cool  place  over  night,  and  be 
sure  and  float  the  paper  when  it  is  damp,  and  not  let 
it  remain  in  a  warm  room  before  floating,  if  it  is  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  as  it  will  immediately  become  homy  again. 

Tear-Drops, 
These  are  caused  by  the  same  reason,  and,  in  fact,  are 
often  the  result  of  the  above.  The  tear-drops  accumulate 
in  spots  over  the  paper,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  paper  is 
dry  these  spots  will  not  be  so.  To  avoid  it  in  future, 
have  your  paper  damp  and  the  bath  not  too  strong ;  and 
to  save  the  paper  on  whidi  these  spots  already  have  ap- 
peared, blot  the  superfluous  solution  with  blotting-paper. 
Drawing  the  paper  over  a  glass  rod  will  often  core  it. 

Albumen  Spots  and  Streaks, 
These  are  caused  by  carelessness  in  albumenizing ;  the 
snots  by  albumen  spattering  on  the  paper,  the  str^tks  by 
the  albumen  running  zigzag  when  the  paper  is  hung  over 
a  line  to  dry.  These  streaks  are  generally  in  the  middle 
of  the  sheet,  and  run  either  in  the  direction  of  ite  length 
or  width,  and  yery  often  diagonally. 


Metallic  Spots, 

These  are  found  in  almost  all  of  the  albumen  papers  that 
I  have  used,  and  owing  to  the  partiality  which  the  Rives 
paper  has  for  it,  the  Saxe  paper  is  very  much  preferred 
by  many  photographers,  as  ^ere  is  none  found  in  that 
particular  paper.  It  is  occasioned  in  various  ways :  often 
m  the  drymg  of  the  freshly .albumenized  paper.  When 
so  caused,  it  is  owing  to  clouds  of  iron- dust,  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  draughts,  &c.,  which  settle  on  the  paper,  as 
before  said,  while  drying.  The  (iron)  dust  generally 
occurs  from  the  iron  rust  on  the  stoves  which  are  used  in 
keeping  the  rooms  hot  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
paper,  or  from  the  machinery. 

Metallic  spots  occur  also  from  some  local  cause  in  the 
printing  room,  probably  while  drying,  after  it  is  sensitized 
on  the  printing  bath.  The  gas  stove,  which  has  become 
ru9ty  (varnish  it  all  over  when  it  is  so)  either  from  drops 
of  water  which  have  been  carelessly  spilt  on  it,  or  from 
dampness  of  the  air,  detaches  some  particles  of  it  in  the 
air  by  the  draughts,  which  are  numerous  as  soon  as  the 
stove  is  lighted,  and,  settling  on  the  paper  while  wet  with 
silver,  will  cause  a  very  decided  metallic -looking  spot  or 
stain  on  the  paper,  and  which  appears  to  be  more  of  a  stain 
caused  by  the  iron-rusb  coming  in  contact  with  the  silver, 
than  it  does  like  a  piece  of  iron-rust ;  and,  as  a  very  small 
speck  of  dust  of  this  nature  will  cause  a  large  stain,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  metallic  spots  are  developed  or 
decomposed  on  the  paper,  and  thus,  if  there  should  only  bo 
a  small  cloud  of  dust  of  this  kind  in  the  air,  it  would 
finally  be  productive  of  disastrous  results.  This  kind  of 
dust  is  easily  told  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  plain  unalbumenized  paper,  or  in  the 
albumenizing  of  the  plain  paper,  by  picking  out  a  few  of 
these  metallic  spots  with  a  needle,  and  then,  if  the  spots 
have  accumulated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plain  paper, 
they  will  be  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  paper,  and 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dug-out  place  I  am  led  to  believe  that  small 
particles  of  machinery,  which  are  at  times  flying  through 
the  air,  imbed  themselves  in  the  paper,  and  thus  occasion 
the  smutty  appearance  of  the  holes  which  have  been  left 
when  the  metallic  spots  are  dug  out.  If  they  occurred  in 
the  albumenizing,  they  will  be  superficial,  and  before  the 
paper  is  silvered  will  be  very  faint  in  appearance  \  but  after 
it  is  silvered  they  will  be  brought  more  fully  out. 

When  the  dust  has  got  on  the  paper,  when  freshly  sen- 
sitized, it  will  have  a  freshness  and  brightness  that  will 
readily  teU  the  examiner  when  it  got  there. 

Failures  in  Preparing  Plain  Paper  for  Printing, 
Good  paper  for  plain  paper  printing  can  be  had  by 
using  the  back  of  albumen  paper,  as  the  salt  which  is 
mixed  with  the  albumen  in  the  albumenizing  of  the  paper 
will,  in  conjunction  with  the  albumen,  make  a  strong 
print  without  any  necessity  for  any  more  salting.  I  have 
obtained  fair  results  by  the  use  of  the  above,  but  have  used 
paper  prepared  as  given  in  a  former  chapter  with  greater 
success;  but  in  case  of  emergency  the  other  way  wiU  answer. 
Anderson  recommends  for  salting  a  solution  of  five 

Sains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
e  says  nothing  about  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  solution, 
but  X  find  that  the  prints  are  much  better  if  a  couple  of 
grains  or  so  of  the  gelatine  are  added  to  every  ounce  of 
water.  An  india-ink  artist  also  infcnrms  me  that  the 
paper  works  better  with  it  than  without  it. 

If  the  prints  have  a  sunk-in  appearance  (and  you  are 
certain  that  it  has  that  appearance),  then  the  salt  is  used 
in  too  large  a  quantity  in  the  salting.  If  they  are  flat  and 
mean-looking  prints,  then  the  reverse  is  the  cause.  If  the 
plain  paper  prints  are  coarse,  you  have  used  the  wrong 
side  in  sensitizing,  and  if  that  is  not  the  case,  then  you 
used  the  wrong  sidB  in  floating  on  the  salting  solution.  If 
the  coarseness  appeared  after  the  final  finisMng  (t.e.,  after 
it  has  been  mounted,  and  before  it  has  been  worked  up), 
then  the  paper  has  been  subjected  to  too  harsh  alkalies, 
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probably  in  tho  toning  bath.  If  yon  cannot  get  a  print  on 
plain  paper— i.e.,  no  signs  of  decent  printing — probably 
the  paper  has  hot  been  salted.  To  determine  if  a  paper  is 
salted,  taste  a  corner,  and  if  it  taste  saline,  then  it  has  been ; 
if  it  does  not,  then  the  reverse.  If  there  are  transparent 
spots  all  over  the  plain  paper,  you  have  probably  handled 
it  with  greasy  fingers.    These  disappear  when  finished. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 

PRINTING. 

BY  M.  ROGER  LAURENT.* 

Exposure  of  the  sensitive  gelatine  paper  under  the  negative.-^ 
This  process  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  after  exposure  to  light  loses  the  property 
of  sweUing  up  in  cold  water,  and  easily  retains  the  printing 
ink  applied  to  its  surface.  If,  therefore,  we  expose  to  sun- 
light under  a  negative  a  sheet  of  gelatined  paper  that  has 
been  treated  with  bichromated  solution,  those  portions  of 
the  surface  which  the  light  has  acted  upon  will  have  lost 
the  property  of  swelling  in  cold  water,  and  allow  of  ink 
adhering ;  while  those  parts,  again,  upon  which  the  light 
has  not  been  able  to  act,  still  retain  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing water  and  repelling  fatty  ink. 

It  is  useless  to  employ  a  mediocre  negative,  for  this 
would  be  simply  wasting  one^s  time  and  money ;  the 
clichd  must  be  really  a  good  one,  sharply  focussed,  clean 
and  transparent,  the  shadows  translucent,  and  the  high- 
lights opaque.  This  is  absolutely  indispensable.  If  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  I  will  indicate  further  on  how  to  secure 
a  cliche  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  at  tho  pres^mt 
moment  I  will  suppose  I  am  addressing  a  reader  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  photographic  manipulation. 

A  sheet  of  the  sensitive  gelatine  Pftper  is  put  under  a 
negative  in  a  printing-frame ;  a  north  light  is  preferable, 
but  if  the*  i>late  is  exposed  in  the  middle  of  uie  day  to 
direct  light,  it  is  necessary  to  put  over  the  glass  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  or  ground  glass.  The  printing  must  be 
watchea  with  care,  the  progress  made  being  checked  from 
time  to  time,  until  one  sees  the  picture  appear  in  all  its 
details,  and  of  a  fine  golden  sepia  tint.  The  operation  is 
then  at  an  end,  and  if  not  stopped,  the  surfaoo  of  the 
paper  gets  burnt,  and  the  ink  adheres  everywhere.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  details  must  show,  otherwise  the  ink 
will  not  properly  adhere  to  them. 

If,  after  a  suitable  exposure,  it  is  found  that  the  ink  docs 
not  adhere  in  certain  portions,  this  is  because  the  gelatine 
is  too  thin,  and  the  next  impression  should  be  taken  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  where  ^^he  gelatine  is 
thicker.  After  exposure  nothing  should  bo  allowed  to 
touch  the  back  of  tne  sensitive  paper. 

There  are  other  precautions  to  oe  taken.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the  film  of  golatiue  when  in 
the  printing-frame  touches  the  negative  film  in  every  part, 
and  has  beforehand  been  very  carefully  dusted.  Uulcss 
this  is  done,  the  prints  will  be  flat  and  bad.  Kound  the 
margin  is  left  a  space  of  half  an  inch,  which  is  required  for 
purposes,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

Fearing  to  fatigue  the  reader,  I  will  not  trouble  him  with 
any  more  remarks  upon  the  exposure  of  the  paper  to  light, 
although  it  is  a  most  important  operation,  as  the  quality 
of  the  prints  depends  upon  the  proper  solarisation  of  the 
paper.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  want  of  a  good 
fairy  to  tell  us  the  favourable  moment  when  the  light  has 
acted  sufficiently.  I  repeat,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  some  further  details  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  gelatine,  the  nature  of  the  exposure,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  reversed  negatives  upon  gelatine  ;  for  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  only  reversed  negatives  can  be  employed 
in  this  process. 

Before  inkitw  the  blocL — After  exposure  in  the  printing 
frame,  the  gelatine  paper  maj  he  kept  till  the  morrow  iu 
a  book  carSully  screened  from  light ;  but  it  will  not  do  to 
preserve  it  beyond  four-and-twenty  hours  in  this  condition, 
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for,  as  photographers  know,  tho  aetion  of  the  light  con- 
tinues. It  is  best  if  impression  is  put  at  onoe  into  eold 
water,  to  swell  the  gelatine  and  to  remove  the  soluble 
chromate.  The  paper  is  left  in  the  water  until  all  the 
bichromate  has  been  removed,  the  rinsings  being  renewed  • 
two  or  three  times.  This  operation  will  take  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  unaltered  portions  of  gelatine 
swelling  with  the  water  they  have  absorbed.  The  sketch 
then  appears  finely  engraved  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  block  has  lost  its  jrellow  colour, 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  water,  and  applied  at  once  to 
a  thin  glass  plate,  the  picture  uppermost.  With  the  palm 
of  the  hand  any  air-bubbles  are  pressed  out  that  are  seen 
through  the  back  of  the  glass,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
causing  the  paper  to  adhere  closely  to  the  glass  plate, 
which  is  indispensable  iu  order  to  ink  well.  A  sheet  of 
filter  paper  is  pressed  upon  the  image,  or,  if  preferred,  a 
very  soft  rag,  to  remove  the  excess  of  water,  it  being 
necessary  that  the  film  of  gelatine  should  be  moist,  but 
not  wet. 

In  this  condition,  if  the  plate  is  held  up  to  the  light 
horizontally,  and  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed,  the 
picture  is  seen  very  clearly  delineated  or  engraved,  and 
the  careful,  patient,  and  persevering  operator  will  begin 
to  receive  his  reward,  and  be  encourage!!  to  continue  his 
attention  until  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work  has 
to  be  undertaken.  The  inking  up  of  the  impression  is  begun 
with  the  finger,  and  finished  off  with  the  lithographic  roUer. 

Inking  the  WocA-.— The  ink  employed  is  ordinary  litho- 
graphic ink  mixed  with  a  litUe  varnish  (boiled  linseed  oil), 
which  is  worked  up  with  a  glass  mixer  upowa  thick  glass 
plate.    The  block  or  print  having  been  wjafkd,  so  that  no 
drop  of  water  remains  upon  the  surface,  i^Uttle  of  the  mfe 
18  rubbed  upon  the  gelatine  with  the  c^nd  of  ^J^^^'^Sf®' j 
the  finger  is  tapped  once  or  twice  upAn  ihe  ink  ^^®^ 
glass,  and  then  applied  a  Uttle  at  a  /time  to  the  block. 
To  begin  by  applying  a  lot  of  ink  is  a  fvery  gtejt  mistake. 
The  finger  is  pressed  lightly  over  the  fiurface  of  the  block 
to  apply  a  little  ink  all  over.    The  fingcKr  is  then  weU  wiped, 
and  passed  over  the  block  again  ;  the  blc^\ok  is  rubbed  always 
in  the  same  direction  across  the  lines,  ^': \»nd  in  ^^his  way  the 
superlluous  ink  is  removed  from  the  L\^0wolle'^  P^^J'*®'^'  ^^ 
the  gelatine,  while  it  still  remains  adh^  erent  to  the  lines 
and  hollows,  if  the  exposure  given  h'^.a  ^^^^  sufficient. 
Then  a  wet  sponge  is  passed  over  to  clea  *ui3e  the  whites  as 
much  as  possible,  the  sponge  being  shaped  ^  like  a  small  egg. 
If  the  inlc  refuses  to  be  removed  from  tb(    i  whites,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  exposure  was  too  long,  or  the  'tJoAp&T  employed 
was  too  old.  ^         ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  work  rather  fast  in  ordet ,.  that  tho  film 
of  gelatine  may  remain  in  a  moist  condition,  and  if  it 
becomes  too  dry  a  wet  sponge  may  be  pas^.cd  over  the 
print  again,  the  latter  being  afterwards  liyiped  with 
blotting-paper  betore  the  ink  is  applied.  \ 

As  soon  as  the  sketch  appears  clean  and  shanp  under  a 
magnifier,  and  the  whites  clean,  it  is  ready  to  bei placed  in 
the  printing  press.  I  will  describe  the  one  I  \  employ, 
which  is  a  very  simple  affair.  It  is  composed  of  tvo  iron 
cylinders  rolling  one  against  another,  as  in  the  ir>ressc8 
employed  by  photograplfcra  to  mount  and  glaze .  their 
pictures.  The  cylinders  are  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  in 
diameter,  and  thirty  centimetres  long,  and  they  are  covered 
with  a  film  of  india-rubber  one  centimetre  thick.  This 
rolling  ijress  is  placed  upon  a  table  with  a  platform  in  front 
and  behind  of  the  height  of  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  two  cylinders  to  receive  the  print  on  it)  entry  and  exit 
from  the  press,  which  is  put  in  motion  with  a  handle 
turned  by  hand,  as  everyone  who  has  used  these  presses 
knows  very  well. 

The  lithographic  rollers  tliat  I  use  for  inking  the  block 
after  the  ink  has  once  been  applied  are  of  copper,  and 
peiieoUy  smooth  and  even.  They  measure  eighty  oenti* 
ntelrsa  &  diameter,  and  eighty  centimetres  long,  and  are 
made  up  of  several  thioknesses  ol  flannel.  Such  rollers 
are  to  be  purchased  at  all  lithographic  printers,  who  wil^ 
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show  the  tnanner  of  using  them.    A  good  roller  is  neoea- 
gary  for  the  production  of  good  work. 
Inking  and  pnn/tnfjp.— The  inked  block  is  taken  from  the 

flass  plate  on  which  it  has  rested,  and  placed  upon  a  thin 
at  sheet  of  zinc,  slightly  moistened  with  water  with  a 
damp  sponge,  the  gelatine  surface  uppermost,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  block  do^n  not  slip  during  the  rolling. 
Above  the  inked  block  is  placed  the  white  paper  to 


mask 
margin  all  round  it.  Above  are^put 
of  paper  by  way  of  a  pad,  and  a  thin  glazed  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  then  the  two  surfaces  are  carefully  pressid 
together.  On  its  exit  from  the  press  the  printing  block  is 
separated  from  the  impression  with  care.  If  the  pressure 
nas  been  sufficient,  all  the  ink  will  be  found  to  have  left  the 
block,  and  bei^ome  transferred  to  the  paper. 

The  block  is  put  into  water  for  an  instant  to  absorb 
moisture  again,  and  is  inked  once  more.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  inking  may  be  done  with  the  lithographic  roller. 
The  first  prints  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  good,  and  it  is 
only  after  three  or  four  impressions  that  the  best  copies 
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Substances  modified  by  light, — The  number  of  substances 
wtiich  are  very  sensitive  to  light  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 
as  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  any  more,  it  is  best  to  con- 
fine one's  investigations  to  those  which  favour  sensitiveness, 
or  aid  its  effects.  As  regards  those  substances  which  are 
modified  after  long  insulation,  their  number  may  be  said 


receive  the  impression,  and  between  the  two  is  adiusted 

a  mask  of  paper,  so  that  the  print  shaU  have  a  clean|"''^'°^^."^V°°f/?«^**^*^'i!  ^J^^^'^^^S'^?^  "^V  ^«  *«"<* 
all  round  it.    Above  are  put  a  few  thicknesses  r?,l  "V^""^!?^-    ^*  w,  nevertheless,  we)l  to  make  known 

all  that  are  discovered,  for,  at  some  time  or  other,  photo- 
graphy may  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

I  may  mention  hardened  rubber  as  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  slightly  influenced  by  light.  If,  after  having 
been  covered  with  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  or  lead  sheet,  it  is 
exposed  in  part  to  light  for  five  or  six  hours,  it  assumes, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  a  slightly  matt  tint,  a  black 
much  less  brilliant,  that  is  very  perceptible,  on  comparison 
with  other  portions  that  have  been  covered.  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  this  effect  to  the  sulphur  which  has  been 
added  to  harden  the  rubber,  rather  than  to  the  rubber 


mcnt  of  the  operation  in  rubbing  the  whites  clean  with  the 
finger  and  the  wet  sponge,  and  the  latter  should  be  always 
handled  with  a  circular  movement.  If  the  block  shows  a 
tendency  to  lift  from  the  plate  during  the  operation  of 
inking,  it  must  be  re-applied  i^ter  moistening  with  water, 
for  the  inking  cannot  be  well  done  with  air-bubbles  present. 

The  inking  is  now  done  with  the  lithographic  roller ; 
and  if  this  is  a  new  one,  it  is  necessary  to  roll  it  well  in 
some  varnish  (boiled  linseed  oil)  some  days  beforehand,  to 
make  it  supple,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  drying  upon  its 
surface.  When  the  roller  is  thoroughly  moistened  with 
the  varnish,  it  is  scraped  with  a  knife,  with  the  grain  of 
the  leather,  to  remove  any  excess.     It  is  rolled  over  the 


are  pulled  off.     Some  care  is  necessary  at  the  commence-  '  i*sdf.    As  a  practical  experience,  it  follows,  that  if  it  is 


desired  to  maintain  the  blAck  glaze  of  ebonite  or  vulcanite 
articles,  these  things  should  ^  kept  away  from  a  bright 
light. 

I  am  now  going  to  describe  a  curious  experiment  which 
indirectly  touches  upon  photography,  and  all  those  who 
have  a  negative  at  their  disposal  may  repeat  it.  The  glass 
negative  is  held  up  between  the  spectator  and  the  daylight 
at  a  convenient  distance,  so  as  to  be  seen  distinctly.  A 
certain  point  in  the  image  is  fixed  upon,  and  the  observer 
is  kept  looking  at  this  for  the  space  of  about  half  a  minute. 
The  eyes  are  then  brought  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  placed  in  the  shade,  and  the  observer  will 
then  see  a  positive  of  the  image  before  him.  The  image  is 
not  a  very  distinct  one,  it  is  true ;  it  looks  as  in  a  dream. 


glass  plate  upon  which  the  ink  is,  several  times,  and  is   ""X  Va-^  u«uiic,.  uue,  i.  »  irue ;  «  iooks  as  m  a  oream, 
then  rolled  upon  a  clean  plate  to  mix  the  ink  and  remove   »»«  it  disappears  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  but  may  be 


the  excess.  The  roller  thus  lightly  charged  with  ink  is 
passed  over  the  block  in  every  direction  without  bearing 
too  much  upon  the  gelatine  film,  which  must  not  be  worked 
too  hard.  When  the  block  has  been  well  inked  in  this  way, 
it  is  cleaned  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  damp  sponge. 
Afterwards  another  roller  is  passed  oVer,  with  no  ink, 
which  has  first  been  passed  over  a  clean  plate,  and  this 
roller,  on  going  over  the  block,  receives  any  ink  attached 
to  the  swollen  parts  of  the  gelatine,  while  it  leaves  that  in 
the  lines  and  in  the  hollows.  The  effect  of  this  rolling  is 
quite  magical,  for  the  print  is  made  clear  and  sharp.  The 
damp  sponge  is  passed  over  the  block,  the  latter  dried  care- 
fully with  filter-paper,  and  then  the  printing  is  proceeded 
with  in  the  press. 

Inking  with  the  roller  is  better  than  inking  with  the 
finger,  as  the  result  is  more  uniform,  more  regular,  and 
more  delicate,  and  consequently  the  impression  is  sharper, 
llie  printing  may  be  done  either  upon  sized  or  unsized 
paper,  but  the  latter  takes  the  ink  better.  If  the  paper  is 
glazed  before  printing,  a  better  result  is  secured.  With 
India  paper  tne  results  are  magnificent  A  wdl-inked 
impression,  which  is  clear  in  the  whites,  and  which  has 
been  stretched  on  a  wood  block  to  dry,  is  a  picture  to  be 
seen  to  good  effect  when  framed  and  glazed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  process  which  I  have 
here  described  will  rival  commercially  the  heliographic 
methods  which  are  practised  on  a  large  seals,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  may  modestly  remark  that  it  will  be  found  of 
great  use  to  amateurs,  to  engravers,  and  to  artists.  It  is 
possible  to  print  neatly  not  only  upon  paper,  but  upon 
fabrics,  upon  silk  for  screens  and  veils,  upon  wood  for 
engraving,  upon  lithographio  stones  lor  printing,  upon 
metal,  upon  porcelain,  and  upon  enamel,  as  I  am  prepi^ed 
to  show  m  subsequent  communici|tions,  which  may,  I  trust, 
be  rcAd  with  interest  by  the  mimeioas  readea  of  the 
Fhotoobaphio  NXWB. 


made  to  revive  by  closing  and  opening  the  eyelids  two  or 
three  times. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  has  been  slightly  acted 
upon  when  the  bright  rays  traversing  the  image  have  struck 
it,  and  the  white  smf  ace,  which  is  afterwuds  reflected  upon 
it,  appears  less  white  in  those  psrts  where  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  retina  has  diminisl^ed.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
obseiVer  sees  a  positive  image.  The  retina  has  to  some 
extent  played  the  r61e  of  the  sensitive  paper  put  behind  a 
negative.  Such  is  the  most  rational  explanation  to  be  given 
to  a  physiological  fact,  but  nothing  prevento  photographers 
from  claiming  it  for  themselves,  by  admitting  that  there 
exists  a  photogenic  substance  capable  of  being  darkened 
momentarily  under  the  influence  of  light.  This  may  be 
advanced  without  in  any  way  admitting  the  truth  of  such 
a  nonsensical  proposition  as  that  the  image  of  an  assassin 
may  remain  printed  in  the  eye  of  his  victim. 

What  renders  the  experiment  I  have  cited  more  curious 
still  is  the  circumstance  that  on  receding  from  the  screen 
upon  which  the  image  seems  depicted,  but  still  keeping 
one's  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  it,  the  picture  appears  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger,  while  it  is  reduced  in  size  as  the 
observer  approaches  the  sheet  of  white  paper.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  the  back  of  the  eye  that  we  feel  and  perceive 
the  image,  which  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  acoordmg 
to  the  distance  at  which  it  appears  to  be  seen. 

An  illusion,  something  of  the  same  kind,  is  to  be  seen 
sometimes  when  looking  out  of  window.  It  appears  as  if 
an  animal  of  gigantic  proportions  is  fiying  through  the  air 
across  the  landscape  seen  through  the  panes  of  glass ;  and 
after  a  time  you  find  it  is  only  a  fly  that  is  moving  rapidly 
over  the  glass.  The  insect  at  first  appears  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  if  it  were  at  the  distance  imagined,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  truth  is  known  that  you  re-form  your  judgment. 
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METHYLAIi  AS  AN  ACCELERATOR.-   . 

Further  experiments  with  the  addition  of  methylal  to  the 
iron  developer  appear  to  more  than  confirm  the  first  con- 
clusions as  to  its  value  as  an  accelerator.  In  remarking 
that  the  favourable  conclusions  are  mure  than  confirmed, 
we  mean  that  the  amount  of  acceleration  is  greater  than  at 
first  appeared.  Methylal  appears  to  possess  the  peculiar 
quality  of  powerfully  restraining  reducuon  cohere  light  has 
not  acted,  without  in  any  degree  retarding  it  where  light  has 
acted.  It  thus  permits  the  use  of  a  very  energetic  developer 
without  any  risk  of  fog  or  abnormal  reduction.  Even  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  iron  salt  may  be  used  without  risk,  the 
shadows  of  the  negatives  showing  no  sign  of  reduction 
whatever.  Energetic  development  is,  as  experienced 
photographers  know,  one  of  the  surest  aids  to  reduced 
exposure  which  can  be  relied  upon.  The  shortest  possible 
impact  of  light,  it  is  probable,  produces  a  latent  image  on 
the  sensitive  plate,  if  a  developer  sufficiently  energetic  and 
sufficiently  under  control  were  at  hand  to  develop  it.  The 
concentrated  iron  developer,  controlled,  but  not  retarded 
by  methylal,  promises  to  aid  the  photographer  in  this 
direction.  We  have  been  favoured  by  llerr  Wamerke 
with  some  further  details  of  his  continued  experiments, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest.    Ho  says : — 

'*My  further  experiments  with  the  iron  methylal 
developer  for  the  wet  plates  have  made  it  still  more  a 
favourite  with  me. 

^^  I  lately  observed  the  fact  that  in  the  given  quantity 
of  methylal  and  water,  any  amount  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iron,  or  iron  and  ammonium,  can  be  employed,  preserving, 
nevertheless,  perfect  freedom  from  fog  in  the  development. 

*'  Using  much  stronger  solution  of  iron,  and  comparing 
the  results  with  the  negatives  developed  with  acetic  acid 
iron  developer,  the  shortening  of  the  exposure  secured  by 
the  methylal  developer  became  much  more  striking.  I 
range  myself  now  still  more  on  the  side  of  the  first  enthusi- 
astio  advocates  of  the  new  developer.  The  last  formula  I 
used  is  :-^ 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium    100  grains 

Water 1  ounce 

Methylal  25  minims 

I  estimate  the  shortening  of  the  exposure  as  two  to  three." 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  obtained  by  any 
other  of  our  readers. 


THE  VIENNA  PHOroORAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  just  received  news  of  the  award  of  medals  made 
by  the  jury  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  These  gentlemen 
were  five  in  number,  and  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  the 
capital ;  and  their  well-known  names  are  a  guarantee  that 
the  duty  devolving  upon  them  has  been  discharged  effi- 
ciently and  well.  Fritx  Luokbardt,  Victor  Angerer,  and 
Carl  Haack  arc  names  familiar  to  photographers  in  this 


country,  and  the  two  other  gentlemen,  Julius  Gertiiiger 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Szekely,  are  by  no  means  unknown  to 
many  of  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain. 

No  gold  medcJs  were  awarded  by  the  jury ;  sixteen 
silver  medals,  forty-five  hronze  medals,  and  thirty-three 
honourable  mentions  being  included  in  the  Report.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  namfts  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  among  those  who  have  been  honoured  with  a  silver 
medal,  the  award  in  this  case  being  made  *'  for  combina- 
tion prints  of  artistic  and  technical  excellence."  Messrs, 
Robinson  and  CherriU,  we  believe,  did  not  comi>ete  for 
the  honour,  and  it  was  without  their  knowledge,  indeed, 
that  pictures  presented  by  them  a  year  or  two  back  to  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society  were  included  in  the  Exhi- 
bition ;  the  silver  medal  awarded  to  them,  therefore,  will  be 
all  the  more  welcome,  as  it  is  unexpected.  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  CherriU  share  with  M.  Carlos  Relvas,  a 
Portuguese  amateur,  the  honour  of  being  the  only  non- 
Germans  to  whom  silver  medals  are  awarded.  M.  Philip 
Remele,  whose  diary  of  travels  in  Africa  we  recently 
published,  has  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  *'  for  landscape 
and  architectural  subjects  taken  in  the  Libyan  Desert." 

Among  the  bronze  medillists,  it  is  gratifying  to  see. 
the  names  of  '^T.  Hedged,  photographer  at  Lytham, 
England,  for  studies  of  animds,"  and^^T.  M.  Brownrigg, 
photographer  in  Dublin,  for  landscape  pictures."  Mr.  J. 
J.  Woodward,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  at  Washington,  also  receives  a  bronze  medal  for 
his  micro-photographs. 

THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

BT  M.  GETMET. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  a  new  work,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Geymet,  under  the 
title  of  **  Elements  Complets  de  Photographic."  It  will  bo 
seen  that  M.  Geymetadheres  verycloaely  toour  own  formula, 
published  some  years  ago  in  our  Year-Book.  The  work 
contains  the  more  recent  methods  that  have  been  published, 
and  completes  the  serieii  of  volumes  which  M.  Geymet 
has  published  relating  to  different  branches  of  photography.] 

The  collodio-chloride  process,  which  has  never  been 
treated  in  any  manual  with  all  the  completeness  it  merits, 
will  be  found  exceedingly  pleasing  by  amateurs  as  m 
printing  method.  The  possibility  of  detaching  the  pellicle 
of  collodion,  and  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  basis,  allows 
of  the  most  varied  applications  of  the  method. 

Formula  for  the  emulsion  :^ 

No.  1. — Alcohol      100  cub.  cents. 

Nitrate  of  silver 2  grammes 

No.  2. — Alcohol      100  cub.  cents. 

Chloride  of  strontium     ...      2  grammes 

No.  3. — Alcohol      100  cub.  cents. 

Citric  acid 5  grammes 

Nortnal  Collodion. 

^o.  4. — Alcohol      100  cub.  cents. 

Ether  ...        ...        •••  100        ,, 

Pyroxiline 4  grammes 

The  first  three  solutions  are  filtered  when  the  producta 
are  dissolved. 

Into  100  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  collodion,  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  No.  4,  there  is  poured,  after 
previous  agitation,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  No.  2, 
and  then  10  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  No.  3.  The 
emulsion  is  completed  by  adding,  drop  by  drop,  and 
vigorously  agitating  the  while,  5  cnbic  centimetres  of 
No.  1.  In  this  way  a  milky  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  till  the  morrow. 

The  limpid  portion  Lb  then  decanted,  which  is  the  only 
part  that  can  be  used.  This  is  spread  npon  alabaster  paper 
prepared  as  follows  with  white  of  baryta: — 

Water 900  grammes 

White  of  baryta        100       „ 

Gelatine  20 


»» 
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The  gelatine  ia  diasolved  first  of  all  in  warm  water  by  the 
aid  of  a  water  bath,  and  the  baryta  dilated  with  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  filtered  through  a  bit  of 
linen.  A  sheet  of  fine  white  paper  is  applicHl  to  a  glass 
plate,  and  the  baryta  preparation  is  spread  with  a  brash. 
The  film  should  be  polished  with  a  woollen  rag  when  dry, 
but  both  the  paper  and  emulsion  may  be  purchased.  The 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  coated  with  collodion  is  placed  upon 
a  tiiin  board  that  ia  held  in  the  hand.  The  borders  of  the 
paper  are  bent  up  to  form  a  kind  of  tray,  and  the  emulsion 


THE  LAST  STEPS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  DRY 

PLATE  WOXK. 

BY    DB.    U.   VOGEL.* 

During  my  journey  to  the  East  Indies,  I  several  times 
alluded  to  the  practice  of  dry  plate  photography,  and  now, 
on  my  return  to  Europe,  I  find  the  subject  attracting 
universal  attention.  And  no  one  ia  likely  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  when  I  mention  that  there  are 
photographers  like  Naja  of  Venice,  who  reproduce  not 


18  applied  in  a  regular  layer,  the  support  being  slightly   nandreds,  but  thousands,  of  architectural  subjects  upon 
inclined.    Only  one  application  of  the  emulsion  must  be   ^7  collodion  plates,  and  some  of  these  are  exposed  at 


made,  and  the  paper  may  be  printed  upon  as  soon  as  it  is  dry, 
or  can  be  preserved  in  good  condition  for  a  month  or  two. 
To  whatever  use  the  coUodionised  paper  is  put,  the 
toning  solution  given  below  ought  only  to  be  employed  if 
the  pellicle  is  destined  for  transferring.  No  doubt  very 
fine  tones  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  other 
salts,  but  these  products  sometimes  coagulate  the  gelatine, 
and  there  is  then  a  great  difficulty  in  detaching  the  collo- 
dion film  from  the  paper  :— 

Water ...  1000  grammes 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  20  „ 
Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  1  gramme. 
Only  the  precise  quantity  of  bath  that  is  necessary  for  the 
toning  of  a  batch  of  pictures  should  be  used.  The  printing 
should  be  done  vigorously,  for  the  pictures  become  much 
weaker  in  the  toning  bath.  At  first  they  appear  of  a  straw 
colour,  but  gradually  deepen  in  tint.  There  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  chloride  of  gold  m  the  bath  if  the  prints  remain 
a  long  time  stationary,  for  they  should  change  colour 
promptly.  An  excess  of  chloride  of  gold  in  the  bath 
imparts  a  reddish  tint  to  the  print,  which  is  hardly  agree- 
abk.  In  case  of  need,  a  sulphocyanide  bath  may  serve  for 
fixing,  but  it  is  much  better  to  put  the  print  for  four  or 
hye  minutes  in  a  bath  made  up  of :  — 

Water 1000  grammes 

Common  salt  60        „ 

Hyposulphite  of  soda        ...      100        „ 
The  hyposulphite  imparts  transparency  to  the  blocks  and 
half-tones. 

Prints  upon  collodio-chloridc  paper  are  much  more 
delicate  than  those  upon  albumenized  paper.  The  reason 
of  this  is  apparent.  The  grain  of  the  paper  disappears 
under  the  film  of  baryta,  which,  when  properly  applied, 
gives  a  glazed  surface, and  the  collodion  carrying  the  image 
is,  moreover,  much  more  brilliant  than  the  film  of  albumen. 
If  required,  however,  matt  prints  may  be  secured,  if  the 
collodio-chloride  is  applied  to  a  non-burnished  surface. 
By  printing  upon  collodion  paper  the  most  brilliant  whites 
are  obtained,  and  many  of  tne  prints  one  sees  and  wonders 
at  at  exhibitions  are  producea  upon  this  paper.  People 
attribute  the  production  of  such  pictures  very  often  to  a 
special  toning  process,  or  to  the  use  of  a  special  albumenized 
paper,  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for  the  brilliancy. 
The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  by  transferring  a 
positive  obtained  in  the  camera  to  porcelain  paper,  but 
the  operation  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  method,  which  was 
worked  several  years  ago,  has  now  been  abandoned. 


WAX  MATCHES. 

BY  W.  ▲.  HIOHOLAS,  AU8TRAUA. 

As  nearly  all  children  are  photographed  in  white  dresses, 
and  in  this  colony  the  faces  are  often  a  great  deal  tanned 
through  exposure  to  the  sun,  I  have  found  a  useful  help  in 
a  simple  wax  match.  If  I  have  bee^  unable  to  get  full 
exposure  through  the  restlessnett  of  the  little  sitter  in  dull 
weather,  by  lighting  a  match  and  holding  it  just  under  the 
face  only,  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the  plate  hot  daring 
development,  it  is  astonishing  the  increase  of  detail  I  get. 
As  all  practical  dodges  are  aseful  in  photography,  those 
iDcIined  to  try  this  will  find  one  match  sufficient  to  heat  the 
plate.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  plate  oraoking  through 
uneven  expansion. 


times  for  days  together,  when  necessary.  We  have  made, 
if  slow,  at  any  rate,  steady  progress,  in  dry  plate  work, 
and  one  important  step  is  the  circumstance  that  we  may 
now  purchaae  the  prepared  films  in  commerce,  so  that  wo 
are  spared  the  tedious  and  time-taking  operation  of  pro- 
ducing the  plates  ourselves. 

The  benefits  derived  from  dry  plates  by  the  portrait  pho- 
tographer are  of  a  secondary  nature.  For  these  the  wet 
process  is  of  first  importance,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  yet.  Even  when  it  is  practicable  to  produce  dry 
plates  which  are  sensitive  enough  to  be  used  in  the  studio 
— I  have  myself,  on  many  occasions,  employed  dry  plates 
in  my  glass  room — still  the  tone  of  the  film  is  quite 
different  from  that  furnished  by  a  wet  plate.  Very  often 
we  see  dry  plate  pictures  which  appear  as  beautiful  as  the 
Wet,  but  if  the  same  landscapes  arc  taken  at  the  same 
time  on  wet  and  dry  plates,  the  superiority  of  the  wet 
plates  in  regard  to  beauty  and  harmony  is  perfectly  mar- 
vellous. 

I  have  repeatedly,  on  my  last  journey,  taken  views  of 
the  same  object  with  wet  and  dry  plates.  I  employed  the 
Wortley  plates  with  alkaline  development,  the  best  and 
most  sensitive  I  know.  I  required  to  give  the  dry  films 
not  much  longer  exposure  than  the  wet  plates,  but,  despite 
the  difference  in  the  exposure,  and  very  careful  develop- 
ment, there  remained  a  difference  between  the  wet  and  the 
dry  pictures.  The  dry  plates,  even  when  over-exposed, 
rendered  the  darker  portions  too  dark  (the  foliage,  for 
instance,  in  the  foreground),  and  the  lighter  parts  too 
light  (the  sky  and  the  distance),  while  the  wet  plates 
gave  the  lights  and  shadows  much  more  clearly,  and 
with  far  more  detail.  Such  defects  as  these  are  serious 
ones.  In  any  case  where  it  is  a  question  of  securing 
an  artistic  tone,  wet  plates  will  always  have  the  pre- 
ference. Dry  plates,  •  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  pre- 
ferred where  artistic  harmony  is  not  ot  much  importance, 
but  where  the  photographer  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  invaluable  for  scientific  or  technical 
purposes.  Photography  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  pure 
science,  and  it  is  now  abundantly  used  by  those  uttlo 
cognisant  with  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place — as, 
for  instince,  architects,  engineers,  naturalists,  &c. — and  it 
would  be  more  extensivelv  employed  still  if  it  could  be 
further  simplified,  and  if  so  many  easily  decomposed 
liquids— as  collodion,  pyrogallic  acid,  fixing  solutions,  &c. 
— were  not  requisite  for  the  work.  To  such  as  these  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  purchase  photographic  plates  as  easily 
as  writing  paper. 

Professional  photographers  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension from  this  spreading  of  the  photographic  art,  for 
the  cultivation  of  music  by  the  masses  furnishes  a  parallel 
example.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so  many  musical 
amateurs  as  in  Grermany,  and  yet  in  no  other  land  are  there 
so  many  professional  musicians,  nor  are  they  so  well  off. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  like  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to 
purchase  them ;  had  I  to  prepare  them  myself,  I  should 
prefer  to  work  only  by  the  wet  process. 

A  grave  drawback  to  dry  plates  is  their  perishable 
nature ;  despite  the  careful  packing,  the  English  dry 
plates  sent  over  here  are  generally  spoilt  to  the  extent  of 
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two  per  ceoi.«  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  further 
pereenUif^e  of  negatives  are  broken,  the  loss,  of  course, 
l^ecomes  higher.  It  most  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  great 
ailvancc  in  dry  plate  photography  that  paper  has  again 
anperaetled  glass  as  a  rasis  for  the  dry  film.  The  inventor 
of  this  new  dry  process  without  glass  is  an  Aostriao,  who 
lives  in  EngUuui,  M.  Wamerke,.  and  if  we  are  to  beliere 
the  good  news  he  teUs  ns,  dry  plate  photography  will 
make  a  giant  stride,  indeed.  M.  Wamerke  does  not  pre* 
pare  a  calotype  paper  as  of  old,  bat  he  corers  a  glazed 
paper  with  alternate  layers  of  leather-collodion,  made  up 
of— 

Pyroxilin 2  parts 

Alcohol       ...         ...         ...        ...     50    ,» 

J^tner  ...         ...         ...         ...     ou    ,, 

Castor  oil   ...        ...        ...        ...      1  part, 

and  of  India-rubber  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  by  weight  of  rubber  in  a  hundred  parts  of  benzole. 
I'he  paper  prepared  in  this  way  is  then  coated  with  the 
dry  plate  collodion.  The  operations  of  sensitizing  and 
washing  the  film  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  undertaken  under 
the  circumstances,  and  to  obviate  them,  a  collodion  is  em- 
ployed which  does  not  require  sensitizing,  a  so-called 
emulsion,  which  is  ready  for  exposure  as  soon  as  dry.  M. 
Wamerke  recommends  that  a  good  bromide  collodion  be 
poured  into  a  saucer  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  film.  Into  the  saucer,  or  dish,  is  then  put  the  silver 
sensitizing  bath,  which  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  film 
thoroughly ;  the  film  is  then  washed,  and  this,  containing 
bromide  of  silver,  may  be  peeled  off  and  dried.  Finally, 
it  is  dissolved  again  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  yields  the 
finest  emulsion,  which  it  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  prepared  paper,  when  a  sensitive  dry  film  is  the  result. 
The  prepared  film  upon  paper  is  cut  to  any  size  that  may 
be  desirable  for  exposure  in  the  dark  slide,  and  is  pressed 
against  glass  when  in  position  to  keep  it  flat,  and  even 
while  the  development  is  undertaken,  after  the  dry  film 
has  been  removed  from  the  paper.  The  n^atives  obtained 
in  this  way  are  thick  films,  which  do  not  require  to  be 
varnished,  which  may  be  printed  from  either  side.  A 
yery  pretty  arrangement  which  &L  Warnerke  has  devised, 
is  to  have  a  dark  slide  with  a  provision  of  paper  film,  so 
that  a  series  of  plates  can  be  taken  one  after  another.  No 
changing  boxes  are  necessary  in  this  arrangement,  but 
only  two  rollers,  which  are  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  slide. 
Upon  one  of  them  the  sensitive  paper  is  rolled  up,  the 
end  being  attached  to  the  other  roller,  and  the  film  is 
rolled  on  to  one  and  off  the  other,  as  one  expoBure  follows 
another.  In  this  way  a  whole  series  of  negatives  may  be 
taken  without  once  changing  the  slide.  The  communica- 
tion of  M.  Wamerke  contains  so  much  that  is  new,  that 
all  who  arc  interested  in  dry  plate  photography  should 
repeat  his  experiments.  It  may  turn  out  that  in  practice 
matters  do  not  go  so  easily  as  may  appear  from  the 
an  thorns  memoir,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  path  he 
hvi  pointed  out  is  the  right  one  to  follow. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOMETRY. 

BT  D.  WDfSTAKLET,   F.R.A.S. 

Tire  necessilr  for  quantitative  photography  is  becoming 
felt  more  and  more  almost  every  day.  In  these  circum- 
stances a  brief  resume  of  the  facts  ascertained  by  Busen 
and  Roscoe,  and  bearing  on  the  question,  will  be  of  ralue 
to  intending  experimentalists.  The  following  remarks 
consist  of  notes  which  I  have  condensed  from  an  elaborate 
paper  by  the  gentlemen  in  question,  a  paper  which  appears 
in  the  ir>3rd  volume  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions.^* 
In  the  first  phMse  **  it  was  found  that  yery  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  shade  could  be  detected  so  looff  as 
the  tints  are  light  coloured ;  but  that  when  dee^r  tints 
are  employed,  the  eye  loset  the  power  of  eatimatang  mieh 
differences.*' 


**  The  shade  prodnoed  upon  pbolognphie  paper  is  not 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  H<(ht.* 

*^  Equal  products  of  the  inteosi^  of  the  Hght  into  the 
time  of  isolation  correspond  within  very  wide  Kmils  to 
equal  shades  of  darkness  produoed  on  chloride  of  stlyer 
paper  of  uniform  sensitiveness.'* 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  silver  niltale  is  used  as  * 
the  silvering  liquid. 

^  The  pure  chloride  of  sodium  required  for  obtaniing  a 
film  of  chloride  of  silver  was  prepareil  by  passing  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common 
salt,  washing  the  precipitated  chloride  of  sodium  with 
water,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  platinum  basiii.'* 

A  series  of  experiments  were  maae  **  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  influence  exerted  on  the  sensitiyeneflB  of 
the  paper  by  the  coneeotration  of  the  solution  of  salt,** 
by  which  i%  was  found  that  ^  the  sensitivenesB  of  the  p^p^v 
ioereases  rapidly  with  ibereasing  strength  of  the  chfonde 
of  sodium  solution,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  observations 
extend,  no  limit  exists  beyond  which  an  inerease  or  a 
diminution  of  the  percentage  of  salt  in  solution  cesses  lo 
affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film." 

**  In  order  to  obtain  constant  results,  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  employ  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of 
unvarying  strength." 

A  solution  containing  three  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride 
was  fixed  on  as  the  standard  solution  to  be  employed. 
"Such  a  solution  is  especially  convenient,  because  the 
paper  dipped  in  it  removes  salt  and  water  almost  exactly 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  contained  in  solution.^' 
"  It  is  possible  to  impregnate  &Ye  square  metres  of  paper 
with  a  solntion  containing  sixty  grammes  of  chloride  of 
sodium  without  any  danger  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
salt  solution  below  the  point  at  which  differences  begin  to 
appear." 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  sensitive  film  of 
chloride  of  silver,  the  paper  must  not  be  laid  u/mm,  but 
immersed  iX  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution." 

*^  The  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  remains  unaltered  when 
the  concentration  of  the  sil^rer  solution  varies  from  eight 
to  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  hundred 
of  water." 

**  The  time  during  which  the  paper  lies  on  the  surface 
of  the  silver  bath  can  vary  from  fifteen  seconds  to  eight 
minutes  without  any  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper  being  noticeable." 

"  Two-thirds  of  a  solution  containing  twelve  of  nitratA 
of  silver  in  one  hundred  of  water  may  be  used  up  before 
the  quantity  of  silver  salt  sinks  from  twelve  to  eight." 

"  The  occurrence  of  nitrate  of  soda  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper." 

A  piece  of  thick  white  paper  should  be  held  behind  the 
tinted  papers  whilst  reading  off. 

**The  variation  in  the  thickness  of  white  paper  such  as 
is  usually  employed  for  photographic  purposes  is  without 
influence  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  of  chloride  of 
silyer." 

**The  ordinary  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature 
and  moisture  do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper." 

In  preparing  the  standard  paper,  the  sheets  are  immersed 
in  the  salt  solution  for  five  minates.  **The  salted  paper 
can  be  preserved  for  months  without  bong  in  any  way 
injured." 

**  Each  piece  of  paper  is  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  silver  bath  for  two  minates." 

*'  The  standard  paper  thus  prepared  can  be  preserved 
in  the  dark  after  drying  in  the  air  for  frooi  flfleeii  to 
twenty -four  hours  without  nuflergoing  any  appreetaUe 
change  in  its  sensitiveness,"  and  *'  possesses  a  aegree  of 
senritiveness  suffieienUy  constant  lor  all  the  pmpoeeB  of 
our  measurements." 

Experimeat  showed  that  the  tint  obtained  by  nikiBg 
one  part  of  cbemieaUy  pure  bmpblack  with  one  thoi—1 
parte  of  chemicell j  pure  line  oxide  •^ktliet^lMNilirtdQh 
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the  eye  can  distingaish  between  very  slight  alterations  of 
(shade,  but  that  tli^se  slight  alterations  cannot  be  obserred 
when  the  tint  is  either  darker  or  lighter.**     The  mixtare 
containing  one  thousand  parts  of  sine  oxide  to  one  part  of 
lampblack  was,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  standard  tint 
^*  In  order  that  the  colour  may  adhere  to  the  paper,  it  is 
mixed  with  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  isinglass.** 
'^  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  constant  colour,  the  mix- 
ture most  be  well  ground  on  a  glass  plate  with  water  for 
an  hour,  then  dried  in  the  water  bath,  and  this  operation 
repeated  until  no  difference  in   shade  can  be  detected 
between  the  mixture  in  various  stages  on  examination  in 
the  usufd  manner  upon  a  fixed  strip.**    By  these  means 
(( the  colour  used  as  the  measure  of  the  standard  tint  can 
at  any  time  be  prepared  of  a  constant  and  unalterable 
shade.**    As  the  unit  of  measurement  our  authors  adopt 
**  that  intensity  of  the  light  which  in  one  second  of  time 
produces  the  standard  tint  of  blackness  upon  the  standard 
paper.** 

Many  forms  of  instrument  hare  been  devised  for  pro- 
ducing the  graduated  strip  or  scale  of  tints.  The  present 
writer  has  recently  added  one  other  to  their  number.  The 
gradation  obtainea  thereby  is  equable,  and  the  instrument 
itself  portable. 


MECHANICAL   APPLUNCES  FOR    GOVERNING 

LIGHT. 

BT   C.  £.    MT£R8.* 

In  the  absence  of  other  reliable  information,  this  paper 
will  mainly  be  confined  to  such  matters  relative  to  the 
subject  as  are  already  on  photographic  record  in  our 
various  journals,  and  for  motives  of  general  interest  this 
selection  will  be  made  for  the  most  part  among  such  con- 
trivances as  have  been  in  some  way  illustrated. 

Obviously  the  light  itself  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
By  this  term  *^  light,**  is  not  meant  simply  the  form  of 
skylight,  but  the  light  itself.  I'he  main  thing  is  to  get 
enough  of  it,  of  good  quality,  and  from  one  general 
direction;  these  matters  have  in  general  been  settled, 
and  as  convenient  methods  of  admitting  light  two  quite 
distinct  styles  of  openings  have  sought  favour,  liie 
practically  successful  opening  is  the  usuid  north  top  and 
side  light.  The  theoretically  pcofect  style  is  the  so-called 
<'  tunnel  light,**  the  principle  of  which  is  to  light  the  sub- 
ject and  not  the  camera.  Most  of  the  lights  in  use  are 
such  modifications  of  these  two  designs  as  the  varying 
construction  of  the  edifice,  or  faith,  or  whim  of  the  artist 
make  expedient. 

The  cry  for  **more  light**  having  been  considered,  the 
next  thing  is  what  to  do  with  it;  and  at  this  point  it  is 
discovered  that  light,  like  **  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master.*'  In  other  words,  light  is  obstreperous,  and  various 
contrivances,  consisting  of  curtains,  shutters,  shades, 
blinds,  screens,  and  reflectors,  ingeniously  tangled  with 
cords,  pullers,  poles,  and  balancing  weights,  are  brought 
into  re(}uisition.  Passing  to  those  used  inside  the  room, 
the  ordinary  window-curtain  sliding  on  rings  and  wires  has 
first  received  attention,  and  for  a  side-light  screen  this  still 
continues  among  the  best,  as  cheap  and  easily  adjusted  in 
sections  to  cover  the  whole  or  part.  Next  eomes  the 
rolling  shade,  the  better  form  of  which  is  the  "spring 
shade,**  excellent  for  top-lights,  as  they  take  up  little  room, 
and  adjust  to  any  position.  The  ordinary  sliding  shutters 
are  effective,  but  much  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  for 
general  use,  or  on  large  lights.  One  style  of  swinging 
curtains  is  much  to  be  recommended  by  reason  of  its 
cheapness  and  efficiency,  the  only  objection  being  that 
when  thrown  open,  or  not  in  use,  the  amount  of  light  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  an  open  light.  i?his  style  is 
formed  of  both  frames  covered  wil^  eloth,  and  suspended 
by  screw-eye  hinges  from  the  rails  of  the  skylight;  they 
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are  then  connected  in  gangs  or  sections  and  swung  by 
cords. 

These  three  or  four  methods,  or  their  modifications, 
comprise  all  the  styles  that  have  proved  either  cheap, 
practicable,  or  convenient  appliances,  not  movable  about 
the  room ;  and  these  have  also  been  mounted  on  portable 
frames  and  used  near  the  sitter. 

Among  the  portable  contrivances  for  modifying  the 
light  by  reflection,  the  first  receiving  much  public  atten- 
tion was  Kurtz*s  '^  Patent  Rembrandt  Counter  Refiector,** 
exhibited  at  the  Cleveland  Convention.  It  eonsists  of  an 
open  frame,  nearly  square,  on  wheels,  and  having  a 
refiector  hinged  to  the  interior  of  its  four  sides.  On  each 
outer  side  of  the  frame  is  hinged  a  frame  containing  a 
tilting  refiector,  the  intention  being  to  refiect  light 
variously  on  the  subject. 

Next  comes  Adam-Salomon*s  <*  Alcove  Background  *'  and 
system  of  lighting.  H  consists  of  a  recess  background 
eight  by  ten  feet,  with  one  or  more  swinging  screens 
hinged  to  its  top,  and  controlled  by  cords,  to  cut  off  top. 
light.  It  also  has  ring  screens  attached  to  each  side.  The 
entire  alcove  rests  on  castors,  so  as  to  be  movable  under 
the  light. .  This  is  one  of  the  early  forms  of  skylight,  or 
tents  within  a  skylight,  to  which  the  usual  curtains  or 
screens  are  attached. 

Next  comes  Kent*s  hand-screen,  with  whieh  I  suppose 
you  are  all  familiar.  It  consists  of  a  square  framework 
covered  with  tissue-paper  or  cloth,  and  is  wielded  by  a 
long  stick  in  the  hand  of  the  operator.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  efficacy. 

Among  others,  Mr.  L  B.  Webster  takes  decided  grounds 
against  the  screen,  because  it  has  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
or  moved  during  exposure,  and,  adducing  twenty-five 
years*  practice  against  theory,  says,  "  The  more  quiet  the 
room  IS  during  the  sitting  proper,  the  more  perfect  and 
satisfactory  the  expression ;  '^and  he  claims,  very  properly, 
that  the  principle  of  the  movable  screen  is  not  patentable, 
but  common  property,  though  any  particular  or  original 
pattern  of  construction  may  be  patentable,  leaving  it  with 
the  fraternity  to  buy  such  pattern  or  not,  or  to  construct 
and  use  any  other  different  pattern.  He  proposes,  as  the 
oroper  method  of  introducing  any  good  pattern,  to  manu- 
facture it  and  place  it  ;on  sale  at  a  moderate  price, 
instancing  Bigelow*s  background  as  being  well  contrasted 
with  the  idea  of  a  speculator  who  invests  in  a  patent-right 
for  a  plough,  very  good  in  its  way,  and  who  then  claims 
to  cover  the  system  of  ploughing,  and  that  the  honest 
farmer  must  either  buy  his  right  or  quit  ploughing. 

Among  the  various  novelties  brought  to  light  by  the 
misundersUnding  of  Mr.  Kent's  position  is  Mr.  Manville*s. 
This  is  so  similar  to  Mr.  Kurtz*s  counter  reflector  that  I 
may  use  the  same  model  to  illustrate  it  It  differs  mainly 
in  having  a  screen  like  Mr.  Kent's  attached  by  a  bolt  to  a 
bar  across  the  middle  framework.  It  was  adjusted  in 
position  by  a  brace  attached  by  screw-eyes.  It  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  frame,  and  had  a  motion  through 
the  arc  of  a  circle  in  two  frames  substantially  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  the  screen  itself  could  revolve 
about  the  end  of  its  supporting  bar.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
screen  with  a  restricted  univerwd  motion,  and  was  only 
faulty  in  bein^  cumbersome. 

In  the  same  number  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Hall's  illustration  and 
description  of  a  universal  screen  in  use  by  him  over  two 
vears.  It  is  made  of  printing  paper  pasted  over  a  wire 
hoop,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  tin  pipe,  fitting  snugly 
upon  the  end  of  a  jointed  bar,  the  other  end  of  which 
stands  in  an  ordinary  head-rest  column.  The  joint  is 
made  fast  by  a  thumbscrew.  The  arrangement  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  palmleaf  fan  jointed  by  the  end  of  its 
handle  to  an  upnght  shaft,  llie  arrangement  makes  a 
universal  joint  by  which  any  angle  can  be  given  and 
retained,  in  the  screen  end.  Up  to  this  date  nothing 
better  has  been  described  in  any  photographic  publication. 
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HOW    TO   OBTAIN   RESULTS   LIKE  THB 

LAMBERTYPE. 

Mr  Dbar  Sib, — There  appean  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
specalation,  unoertaintj,  and  vexation  coocerniag  the 
validity  of  M.  Lambert's  patent,  and  I  parpose,  with 
yoar  kind  permission,  to  describe  a  very  simple  method  of 
producing,  effects  and  resalts  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
M.  LamlMrt's  process  without  infringing  or  hazarding  the 
infringement  of  the  patent  rights  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  process  I  am  about  to  describe  is  not  a  recent  concep- 
tion. I  have  used  it  for  strengthening  weak  negatives  for 
some  time  past,  and  have  shown  it  to  friends  when  visiting 
my  studio.  It  is  one  of  many  ways  of  helping  a  lame  dog 
over  the  stile,  and  enabling  me  to  make  a  passable  print 
from  a  miserably  thin  negative,  such  as  is  generally  obtained 
from  children  and  animals  on  account  of  under-exposure. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  The  first  aud  most 
mechanical  is  to  apply  a  strengthening  plaster  to  the  back 
of  a  weak  negative  in  the  folio vring  manner : — Take  a 
collodion  transparency  or  a  paper  print  from  the  weak 
negative,  fix,  wash,  aud  dry  it.  From  that  take  another 
print,  which  will  be  a  negative,  fix  and  wash  it  in  boiling 
water,  and,  while  wet,  apply  it  to  the  back  of  the  negative; 
adjust  it  carefully,  and  with  the  finger  press  out  all  air  and 
water,  so  as  to  secure  absolute  contract.  When  dry,  make  it 
transparent  by  smearing  with  castor  oil,  or  by  removing  the 

Eaper  by  wetting  and  rubbing.    The  latter  plan  is  the  best, 
at  it  involves  most  trouble. 

The  second  method  is  the  more  artistic  one,  and  mostly 
resembles  M.  Lambert's  process,  and  is  as  follows : — Fix  in 
hypo,  without  exposing  to  light,  a  piece  of  sensitised  albu- 
meniaed  paper,  wash  it  in  boiling  water,  and  lay  it  on  the 
back  of  tne  negative  while  wet;  secure  absolute  contact  by 
rubbing  with  the  finger  or  squeegee;  when  dry,  rub  off 
the  paper,  leaving  the  unbroken  and  undisturbed  film 
of  albumem  on  the  glass.  This  has  a  ground- glass 
appearance,  and  a  stronger  tooth  than  ground-glass  vitrnish, 
ana  can  be  worked  upon  with  plumbago  and  a  stump,  so  as 
to  increase  density  and  heighten  effects.  Attach  to  the 
front  a  piece  of  tracing  or  thin  paper  on  which  to  do  the 
sharp  retouching,  spotting,  &c. 

Infringement  of  M.  Lambert's  pat^t  is  thus  avoided,  for 
there  it  an  albumen  film  on  one  side  and  a  paper  screen  on 
the  other,  on  which  the  same  art btio  effects  can  be  produced 
by  working  on  both  sides  of  the  negative. 

Now  that  I  have  described  a  method  of  avoiding  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  patent  right  infringement,  I  hope  that 
your  discontented  reaaers  will  rest  satisfied,  and  make  the 
most  they  can  of  a  process  obtained  without  cost.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  is  but  fair  towards  M.  Lambert  to 
state  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  impart  a  tithe  of 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which  that  gentleman  exhibits 
in  his  manipulations.  I  have  seen  M.  Lambert  at  work  a 
whole  day  and  more,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
absolutely  impovible  for  him  to  cover  in  any  specification 
the  real  strength  of  his  process.  The  placing  of  the  papers 
at  the  back  and  front  of  kis  negatives  is  only  a  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  desired,  and  the  finished 
results  obtained  by  that  and  the  following  operations  are 
not.  I  believe,  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  real  value  of  M.  Lambert's  patent  lies  n<3t  in  his 
apocification,  but  in  the  quick  and  certain  manner  in 
which  he  imparts  to  his  licensees,  the  sure  and  never  failing 
method  of  securing  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  material. 

The  certainty  with  which  he  reproduces  and  improves 
negatives  is  surprising,  and  the  acquirement  of  that  informa- 
tion alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  technical 
instructions  included  in  his  demonstrations,  is  well  worth 
the  money  he  asks  for  a  lioeoae  whish  enables  aad  empowers 


a  licensee  to  practise  with  certainty,  and  without  molesta- 
tion, the  Lambertype,  the  Chromotype,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Autotype  or  carbon  printing. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  have  a  greater  con- 
tempt tor  petite  patentees  than  I  have,  but  when  a  stranger 
who  has  valuable  information  to  impart,  aud  dexterity  of 
manipulation  to  exhibit,  whether  protected  by  the  patent 
laws  or  not,  comes  amouffst  us,  I  think  he  should  be 
received  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  Knowing  that 
M.  Lambert's  process  and  instructions  will  be  valuable  to 
every  photographer,  I  wish  hrm  well,  and  many  followers. — 
I  remain,  yours,  &c.  J.  Waaaa. 

[PS. — Enclosed  are  prints  from  same  negative  before 
and  after  being  invigorated  by  a  strengthening   plaster. — 

11a,  Bemers  Street^  July  31«^  J.  W. 

THE  LAMBERTYPE  PATENT. 

Sir, — ^That  my  knowledge  of  Patent  law  may  not  be  so 
extensive  as  that  of  Mods.  Lambei-t,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit,  but  that  any  blunder  was  made  in  saying  what  I 
did  thereon,  I  distinctly  deny.  The  error  lies  with  Mens. 
Lambert  taking  it  for  granted  that  any  and  every  legal 
point  mentioned  had  direct  applicatiju  to  the  Patent 
No.  1631  A.D.  1874.  Mons.  Lambert  will  pardon  me 
pointing  out  his  error. 

The  controversy  has  been  brought  to  a  focus  much 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipted.  Mons.  Limbert,  in  his  speci- 
fication, says,  *^  What!  claim  ....  is  the  method  of 
applying  a  seml-translucid  sheet  on  each  side  of  a  negative 
or  positive,  and  of  quickly  and  readily  retouching  by 
operating  on  these  surfaces."  This  may  mean  the 
^^  method  "  or  the  application :  however,  as  the  specifica- 
tion does  not  describe  the  "  method,"  it  must  mean  the 
application.  As  this  has  been  employed  before,  he  now 
drops  the  claim  to  a  ''*  semi-translucid  sheet,"  and  falls 
back  upon  the  retouching  of  the  two  said  surfaces.  1 
know  you  may  describe  a  thousand  old  things  in  a  specifi- 
cation, and  also  know  you  must  not  claim  one ;  for  in- 
stance, I  might  describe  the  crank  motion,  and  apply  such 
motion  in  an  invention  in  a  perfectly  valid  manner ;  but 
were  I  to  claim  the  crank  motion,  and  such  claim  be 
allowed,  I  could  stop  nearly  every  engine  in  the  country. 
The  difference  between  describing  and  claiming  is  well 
and  very  justly  provided  for  in  English  Patent  law.  How- 
ever, leaving  Mons.  Lambert  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty 
as  he  likes,  let  me  take  his  version ;  viz.,  ^*  we  use  the  two 
sheets  as  simple  vehicles  for  retouching."  Now,  my  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  patent  law  will  allow  me  to  say  this 
much.  If  Mr.  Crougnton  had  used  paper  on  both  sidea, 
but  simply  retouched  on  one — say  the  back — and  others  had 
used  paper  on  both  sides,  bat  retouched  only  on  the  front, 
such  would  not  invalidate  Mons.  Lambert's  claim  to  the 
use  of  both  surfaces  conjointly  for  retouching  (assuming 
that  to  be  his  claim).  Yet  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  use  conjointly  of  botb  surfaces  for  retouching  upon 
with  the  aid  of  stamp,  powders,  &c.,  has  been  generally 
used  in  the  past,  such  would  invalidate  any  claim  for  the 
same  thing  if  made  at  m  subsequent  date.  I  know  those 
who  have,  and  do  still,  retouch  on  both  sides,  having  been 
taught,  not  as  a  secret,  and  thev  can  show  where  it  waa 
and  is  in  constant  practice,  and  that  at  a  date  prior  to 
May  8th,  1874. 

The  absurdity  of  the  challenge  is  obvious.  **  Messrs. 
Fry,  Batho,  Brothers,  and  Slingsby"  would  be  foolish, 
indeed,  were  they  to  accept  it  as  it  is  worded,  because 
they  would  be  bound  to  produce  so-termed  chromotypea, 
as  Moup.  Lambert  includes  *< all  the  different  results" 
obtained  by  his  patented  **  processes,"  and  ties  the  afore- 
said to  Croaghtcn*s  alone.  Probably  Mons.  Lambert  is  a 
clever  manipulator,  but  skilful  use  does  not  establish  the 
right  tolany  materials;  hence  any  test  where  parties  would 
use  exactly  the  same  agents  could  but  be  a  test  of  their 
skill,  and  would  fail  as  a  test  of  the  validity  of  a  patent ; 
indeed,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Assuming  I  took  up 
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he  effects  desired.  I  saw  his  negatiTs  so  treated,  and  so 
did  thirty  or  forty  others.  I  adopted  it  at  once,  and  com- 
his  challenge,  I  snould  use  exactly  tho  same  a^^ents  as  him- 
self, and  thus  his  boasted  test  would  be  one  merely  of  skill , 
not  having  any  connection  with  the  validity  of  his  patent, 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
profession  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  know  what  value  to 
put  on  a  challenge  that  bears  some  similarity  to  that  of 
the  man  who  owed  a  shilling,  and  offered  to  test  liability 
by  a  fight. 

**Aii  amateur  "offers  some  remarks,  likening  myself,  along 
with  others,  to  timid  schoolboys.  I  can  only  account  for 
**Amateur*B"  simplicity  in  two  ways:  first,  that  he  is  a 
barrister ;  and,  second,  a  foreigner,  and  unacquainted  with 
our  laws.  That  he  is  a  barrister,  and  advocates  his  sug- 
gested course,  having  in  view  retainers,  refreshers,  &c. ; 
that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  does  not  know  that  victory 
in  our  courts,  oftener  than  otherwise,  is  as  costly  to  the 
victor  as  to  the  vanquished.  The  knowledge  of  this  is  the 
cause  of  many  acts  of  injustice  being  subm  tted  to. 

An  Amateur,  who,  I  assume,  has  been  delegated  to  write 
''in  the  interest'*  of  all  amateurs  in  our  planetary  system, 
should  read  the  ''History  of  the  BromLie  Patent  in 
America." 

What  is  Mr.  Slingsby's  "conspiracy  fund,"  which Mons. 
Lambert  declares  is  illegal  ?  Do  satisfy  my  curiosity,  if 
you  can,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  never  heard,  nor  can  I  imagine, 
what  an  "  illegal  fund "  is ;  but  in  legal  matters  I  must 
hold  my  peace,  for  here  comes  "  Sir  Oracle,  and  while  he 
speaks,  let  no  dog  bark." 

Halifax,  July  31.  — —  W.  E.  Batho. 

Dear  Sir, — For  two  reasons  I  did  not  wirfh  to  be  drawn 
into  the  discussion  about  the  Lambertype  patent :  Ist,  my 
business  engagements  take  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  1 
have   none    to  spare  for  snch   a    purpose ;  2nd,   having 

?ubli8hed  enough  to  prove,  to  any  disinterdstcd  person,  that 
was  before  M.  Lambert  in  the  use  of  transparent  paper 
upon  both  sides  of  the  negative  for  the  purpose  of  retouching 
and  improving,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
But  after  the  attacks  made  upon  myself,  and  what  M.L^mbert 
pretends  to  believe  is  my  method,  in  last  week's  I^ews.  my 
silence  would  be  open  to  misconstruction  if  I  did  not  answer 
it.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  allow  me  space  to  vindicate 
myself  once  and  for  all,  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  be  drawn  into  a  long  discussion  upon  it. 

M.  Lambert  puts  his  specification  by  the  si  le  of  a  para- 
graph from  a  long  paper  read  by  me  before  tho  South  London 
Photographic  Society  upon  enlargements  v.  large  direct 
pictures.  This  statement  was  made  among  others  at  the 
close  of  the  paper,  which  was  intended  for  discussion,  and  all 
the  members  who  were  present  will  doubtless  remember  that 
during  that  discussion  I  described  how  I  could  improve  the 
lesul ting  print  by  working  with  the  finger  and  a  small  tuft  of 
cotton-wool  upon  both  sides,  using,  not  gal vano- plastic 
powder  (for  in  all  my  communications  I  prefer  to  use  plain 
English),  but  soft  crayon  mixture,  with  and  without  the 
mixture  of  cuttle-fish  powder,  to  get  an  even  distribution  of 
the  colour,  and  showed  negatives  done  in  that  way  in  illus< 
tration.  This,  then,  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  tho 
process  patented  by  M.  Lambert. 

But  £  can  go  further.  In  November,  1873,  many  photo- 
graphers who  came  up  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  came  to  me  for  lessons  in  retouching,  and  other 
branches  of  photography.  To  all  who  came  for  lessons  in 
retouching  I  showed  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  tracing 
paper  upon  both  sides  of  the  negative  as  a  medium  for  re- 
touching, and.in  spite  of  M.  Lambert's  tribute  to  my  talents, 
he  mus^  have  very  little  opinion  of  them  if  he  thinks  1 
could  have  used  tracing-paper  upon  the  front  and  back 
without  finding  out  the  facility  with  which  eft'ects  could  be 
obtained  upon  them  with  both  stump  and  points.  If  M. 
Ltambert  really  wishes  to  be  oonvinoed,  so  as  to  give  up  to 
the  profession  gracefully  what  is  clearly  their  right,  I  can 
give  him  the  names  of  photographers  who  saw  the  negatives 


at  my  studio  as  early  as  September,  1873,  and  the  name  of 
one  gentlemen  who  came  tor  hints  in  enlarging  who  was 
shown  the  method  which  he  (M.  Lambert)  has  patented  so 
recently.  I  should  think  this  should  settle,  once  and  for 
all,  my  right  to  cla^m  priority  of  invention. 

M.  Lambert  must  be  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
English  character  as  he  says  he  is  of  the  English  language, 
if  he  thinks  he  can  make  attacks  upon  gentlemen  of  known 
reputation,  such  as  Messrs.  Sliogsby,  Fry,  Brothers,  &c., 
without  damaging  his  own  cause.  Ue  accuses  these  gentle- 
men and  myself  of  a  conspiracy.  He  may,  perhaps,  be 
sorry  for  his  ill-advised  letter  when  I  tell  him  that  but  for 
the  attack  made  upon  me  in  it,  I  was  quite  content  to  let 
things  rest.  If  photographers  like,  after  all  that  has  been, 
published  about  it,  to  pay  M.  Lambert  J&20  for  instructing 
them  in  a  process  which  has  been  freely  given  them,  let 
them ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been  done,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last ;  and  my  writing  for  the  photographic  profession  has 
(and,  I  suppose,  will  always)  entail  upon  me  much  work  and 
little  thanki.  The  gentlemen  he  names  (with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Fry)  have  written  entirely  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  or  even  writing  to  me  upon  the  subject. 
To  Mr.  Fry  I  gave  my  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  go  into  the 
matter,  and  they  had  his  hearty  sympathy,  as  he,  in 
common  with  many  others  who  give  their  experience 
through  the  peges  of  the  photographic  journals,  has  had 
the  same  experience  as  I  have  of  wtiat  it  entails.  I  have 
had  to  write  dozens  of  private  letters,  upon  different  subjects 
I  have  written  about,  and  have  rarely  had  a  letter  of 
thrnks,  or  even  acknowledgement  of  the  reoiept  of  the 
information  asked  for.  I  had,  therefore,  decided  upon 
keeping  out  of  a  discussion  for  which  I  had  little  inclina- 
tion and  less  time,  and  should  have  done  so  but  for 
M.  Lambert's  direct  attack. 

As  for  the  challange  contained  in  M.  Lambert's  letter, 
it  is  almost  too  absurd  to  be  noticed.  If  I  had  been  selling 
a  rival  patent  it  might  be  worth  my  while;  but  to* leave 
my  business,  disappoint  my  clients,  and  spend  money,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  £50  to  some  charity  which  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Photographic  Society,  is  very  reasonable ! 
I  should  lose  as  much  in  time  and  expense  as  the  amount 
staked  ;  and  even  if  I  win  or  lose,  I  only  demonstrate  the 
value  of  a  process  which  I  was  the  first  to  publish.  The 
last  result  would  bo  entirely  due  to  the  man,  not  the  process. 

I  must  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space, 
but  I  wish  to  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  With  the 
evidence  I  can  and  have  produced,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Lambertype  Patent  is  invalid,  and,  whatever 
others  may  do,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  using  a  process  I 
have  used,  and  published  in  1873,  for  a  patent  taken  out 
more  than  twelve  months  after. 

Of  the  Chromotype  process  I  know  nothing;  but  the 
Lambertype  I  distinctly  claim  as  my  own  by  priority  of 
invention  and  publication. — Yours  truly,   G.  CaouaaTox. 

Lowestoft,  August  "Znd, 

Sir, — I  had  hoped  I  should  not  have  occasion  to  writo 
again  on  the  Lambertype,  but  the  letter  in  your  last,  of 
almost  unprecedented  length,  from  M.  Lambert,  demands 
just  a  few  final  words. 

The  proposal  to  stake  or  wager  j&50  I  attribute  to  the 
complete  unncquaintance  of  M.  Lambert  with  English 
practice  in  such  matters.  Personally,  I  never  enter  into  any 
such  engagements. 

I  saw  just  what  his  pupils  saw,  and  watched  the  opera- 
tion with  them,  and  the  next  day  performed  the  entire 
operation,  complete  to  the  carbon  print,  at  the  first  attempt. 
The  carbon  I  relinquished  for  the  simple  reason  that  silver 
prints  are  better;  this  I  regret.  With  regard  to  the 
Lambertype  enlargement,  having  since  last  week  met  tho 
member  of  the  South  London  Society  before  whom  Mr. 
Croughton's  paper  was  read,  I  find  no  lack  of  the  strongest 
evidence  that  Mr.  Griiughton  did  paper  both  sides  of  the 
negatives,  aud  did  work  both  sides  as  required,  to  producD 
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municated  it  to  Mr*  Slingsby,  who  brought  it  into  large 
oommercia!  use  for  his  Vanderweyde  pictures.  Siaca  seeiug 
M.  Lambert's  work,  aad  fully  inspecting  his  enlarged  nega- 
tives, no  change  has  been  made  in  my  working,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  hft^o  ftt  command  already,  incomplete 
working  order,  just  what  I  want,  and  all  he  has  to  sell  ; 
but  if  any  one  prefers  to  pay  J&20  for  the  right  to  &i.  Lam- 
bert, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.^*!  am  respectfully, 

■    ■  Samubl  Fry. 

ON  THB  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  OPERATORS,  ETO. 

Sib. — When  writing  on  this  subject  last  week,  it 
occurred  to  mo  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  a  recognised  board  of  examiners. 

I  am  occupied  from  morning  till  night,  and  have  not 
much  time  even  for  rtefleotion ;  I  am,  therefore,  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write  much  on  the  subject.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  each  of  the  principal  photographic  societies  to 
elect  one  gentleman,  the  gentleman  elected  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  to  be  president  of  the  board  ?  This  would 
neutralise  any  feelings  of  jealousy  that  might  exist.  These 
gentlemen  could  diaw  up  a  proper  circular,  with  their  names, 
and  the  purpose  contemplated.  A  copy  of  this  might  bo 
sent  to  every  photographer  in  the  United  Kingdom  employ- 
ing assistants,  asking  them  to  recofcnise  the  board  by 
signing  and  returning  the  circular.  The  names  could  be 
published  both  in  the  News  and  British  JournaL  Having  got 
the  signatures  of  the  lei>ding  photo^raphora,  the  principal 
difficulty  would  be  surmounted.  The  great  ''stumbling 
block "  to  any  united  movsment  among  photographers 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  almost  total  want  of  unity  among 
them. — Yours,  &c.|  -  Ah  Old  Fhotoo&aphbb. 

9)8lk  itt  t^t  S^tnbla, 

Pbbhanxnt  Bsnsitizbd  Papbb.— In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  uses  of  uranium,  we  received  from  Mr.  Werge,  in 
the  month  of  May,  some  unfixed  prints  in  illustration  of  the 
points  raised.  Incidentally  Mr.  Werge  mentioned  that  the 
prints  were  unfixed,  and  on  his  durable  sensitive  paper.  They 
have  remained  simply  folded  in  a  piece  of  note  paper  and  an 
envelope  on  our  desk  ior  about  eleven  weeks,  and  on  examining 
tliom  we  find  no  more  discolouration  than  we  should  find  on 
keeping  ordinary  sensitized  paper  one  or  two  summer  days,  and 
not  more  than  we  frequently  find  to  disappear  entirely  in  the 
hypo  bath.    This  is  a  severe  test  satistactority  met. 

Mr.  Habb'b  Nbw  Ghanoiko  Box.— We  have  recently  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  changing-box  invented  by 
Mr.  nara,  which  is  singularly  ingenious  and  efficient.  As  a 
general  rule  we  have  found  the  old  form  of  changing  clumsy 
and  troublesome,  easily  getting  out  of  order,  and  easily  permit- 
ting mistakes  to  be  made  in  changing.  The  new  box  is  an 
improvement  in  all  these  respects.  It  is  light  and  compact,  so 
that  a  considerable  saving  in  weight  and  bulk  is  effected  as 
compared  with  carrying  double  backs.  It  is  to  a  considerable 
oxteot  automatic  in  action,  so  that  risk  of  injuring  the  plate, 
or  risk  of  error  or  re-exposing,  is  scarcely  poeaible.  Altogether, 
this  is  a  f;reat  improvement  on  the  old  form  of  changfing-box. 

Thb  Vamdebwbydb  Studio. — Our  notice  of  the  new  system 
of  lighting  which  Mr.  Vender weyde  has  patented  must  be 
delayed  for  a  ^eek  or  two,  as  the  arrangements  are  not  vet 
complete.  Before  definitely  calling  public  attention  to  his 
system,  Mr.  Vanderweyde  is  anxious  to  arrange  facilities  to 
offer  a  comparative  test  of  the  working  in  an  ordinary  studio 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  his  new  method.  His 
announcement  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

A  Bbyolviiio  STUOXO.^Mr.  T.  W.  Dodge,  of  Ouisborongh, 
writes  to  say  that  be  has  constructed  a  studio  which  Is  miule, 
by  means  of  a  turn-table,  to  secure  any  aspect  of  lighting.  A 
revolving  studio  is  an  ingenious  idea,  and  has  been  proposed 
before ;  it  has  nothing  in  common,  however,  with  the  system 
of  Mr.  Vandexweyde. 

Hbnkt  Sriif k. — Wo  have  not  seen  the  Japan  ink  of  which  you 
Bpesk,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  obtained  of  some 
artists*  ooloannan  in  London,  such  as  Newman,  Winsor  aad 
Newton,  Rowaey,  or  Beeves. 


A  SuBSCBiBER. — Your  negative  is  defective  every  way.  being 
fogged  and  imperfectly  donned.  The  gianular  texture,  which  is 
very  apparent  under  a  moderately  powerful  lens,  may  be  duo  to 
some  imperfection  in  the  pjnvxyline,  or  the  use  of  imperfectly 
rectified  alcohol.  Tlie  manufacture  of  ooUodion  is  very  interest- 
ing aa  an  experiment ;  but  to  undertake  it  with  any  hope  of  ruc* 
cess,  it  should  be  done  with  materials  of  known  punty  and  in 
proper  condition,  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  photographic 
chemist. 

Island. — There  is  not  any  danger  to  the  permanency  of  a  print  on 
removing  portions  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  provided 
you  wash  the  print  carefully  afterwards  to  remove  the  cyanide. 
2.  The  pink  tint  in  some  Ebumeum  prints  sometimes  appeam  at 
the  time  of  toning,  and  sometimes  not  until  after  the  imtgo  has 
been  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  due,  we  believe,  to  imperfect 
washing  after  toning,  the  pink  tint  being  due  to  a  raduotion  of  the 
gold  toning  solution.  There  is  no  way  of  removing  the  tint,  eo 
Far  as  we  uiow.  3.  For  such  a  subject  as  that  you  mention,  con- 
taining such  excessive  contrasts,  we  should  use  a  strong  iron  deve- 
loper — say  forty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  twenty  minims 
of  acetic  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  water. 

R.  A. — We  are  uncertain  of  the  precise  angle,  but  we  believe  that, 
without  being  what  is  called  a  wide-angle  lens,  it  indades  a  guud 
angle.  We  have  not  had  any  personal  experience  with  the  hms, 
but  have  heaid  good  reports. 

Gborob  Downs  thinks  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Croughton's 
piper  foresails  the  Lambert  patent,  and  objects  to  the  supposition 
that,  in  any  case,  the  stiver  printing'  process  is  in  danger.  He 
says : — "  Why  is  '  silver  printing  to  bo  a  thing  of  the  past^'  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  the  Lambertype  process  goes  ?  What  is 
there  to  hinder  taking  silver  prints  on  aloumenized  paper  from  a 
LambeHypo  negative ;  or.  if  plain  paper  is  desired,  using  the  old 
ammonio-nitrate  process r  It  prints  in  carbon  are  wished,  why 
cannot  they  be  produced  by  any  one  on  the  materials  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Spencer  as  heretofore  r  And  if  enamelled  prints  are  re- 
quired, they  can,  I  presume,  still  continue  to  be  produced  with- 
out any  rnferenoe  to  M.  Lambert.** 

W.  K.  P.  Jefpbbt  cordially  endorses  the  letter  of  "An  Amateur*' 
in  our  last,  depreoatiag  the  waste  of  space  in  our  pag^  devoted 
to  discussing  a  question  which  can  only  be  settled  in  a  court  of 
law. 

L.  W.  W.  will  find  in  various  of  our  Ybah-Books,  especially  those 
for  1863, 1864,  and  1865,  many  details  on  glass  houses  and  their 
construction,  as  well  as  many  artioles  in  the  News  descriptive  of 
different  studios.  Much  information  and  many  hints  may  be  ob- 
teined  by  searching  through  our  back  volumes,  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say  which  is  the  best  mode  of  building  a  studio. 

T.  T. — The  qualities  which  cause  a  collodion  to  give  intensity  are 
produced  by  the  combination  of  many  causes,  not  by  one  alone. 
Intensity  depends  somewhat  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tho 
gun-cotton,  as  a  full  quantity  as  can  be  used  without  making  tho 
collodion  too  thick  tends  to  produce  intensity.  The  quantity  and 
character  of  the  sensitizing  salts,  and  tho  time  the  oolloaion  has  boon 
iodized, also  affect  the  question.  As  a  rule,  iodide  of  potassium  tends 
to  intensity,  and  ripeness  in  the  collodion  tends  to  mtensity.  But 
the  strength  of  the  silver  bath,  the  character  of  the  light,  tho 
focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  character  of  the  developer,  all  have  a 
material  effect  on  intensity.  It  is  probable  that  you  wiU  be  able 
to  obtain  Anthony's  cotton  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool. 

B.  D.  L. — The  use  of  oeatral  stops  in  portrait  lenses  was  not  com- 
mon in  tho  early  days  of  photography,  hence  most  of  the  old- 
fashioned  portrait  lenses  were  intended  for  use  with  their  fullest 
aperture.  That  aperture  was  not  always,  however,  of  the  full 
sue  of  tue  lenses,  as,  if  yon  examine,  you  will  find  in  monv  there 
is  a  fixed  aperture,  much  smaller  than  the  lens,  immediately  behind 
tho  front  len^  of  the  combination.  The  best  place  for  a  stop  is 
determined  by  the  foci  of  tho  lenses  of  the  combination.  Thus,  if 
the  front  lens  have  a  focus  of  six  inches,  and  the  bock  lens  a  focus 
of  twelve  inches,  and  the  amount  of  separation  be  three  inches, 
the  stop  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  foci,  that  is,  two  inches  in  advance  of  tho 
back  lens  and  one  inch  behind  the  front  lens.  In  this  position 
distortion  is  corrected,  and  the  maximum  of  advantages  gained. 
If  the  object  be  to  flatten  the  field  for  copying  purposes  you  may 
place  the  stop  nearer  the  fttmt  Ions. 

F.  Q. — A  plain  paper  print  for  an  occasional  purpose  may  be  ob- 
teined  by  using  me  plain  side  of  albumenizcd  paper.  Wo  have 
obteined  very  good  rcsulte  so ;  but  of  course  tncy  are  not  equal 
to  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  on  carefully  prepared  plain 
paper. 

J.  U.  8.  —The  diifi  nilty  you  describe  is  very  curious.  We  presume 
that  the  new  collodion  which  declines  to  mix  with  the  emulsion 
must  have  been  made  with  other  material  and  in  other  proportions 
than  that  used  in  preparing  the  emuUions.  Possibly  the  addition 
of  more  ether,  anu  constent  agitetion,  may  moot  the  case.  It  is 
possible  that  you  have  used  an  unsuiteblo  exiunplo  of  pyroxyline, 
which  yields  a  very  glutinous  solution,  and  in  this  case  tho  mix- 
ture with  a  somewhat  powdery  emttlsion  would  be  difficult. 

.  Several  Correspondento  iu  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPflr  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  STUDIO. 

An  Electbograph— Photographic  Exhibitions  on  the 

Continent — New  Booi^s. 

An  Elecirograj^.-^Vf^  do  not  think  many  of  our  readers 
know  what  an  electrograph  is,  and  if  we  told  them  it  was  a 
scene  from  nature,  impressed  in  its  natural  colours  upon  a 
sheep's  back,  they  would  be  little  the  wiser,  probably. 
This,  however,  is  what  an  electrograph  appears  to  be,  if 
we  may  judge  from  paragraphs  which  hare  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Pictorial  World  and  in  Figaro,  At  present, 
perhajps,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  tne  electrograph  in 
question  is  really  a  bona  fitle  affair,  for  Sir  VVuliam 
Thompson,  the  well-known  electrician,  to  whom  the  cir- 
cumstaooea  hare  been  related,  is  somewhat  sceptical  in, 
beliering  the  aooounta  which  have  been  given  him,  and 
refnsea  to  hold  it  possible  that  a  sheep's  sun  is  capable  of 
retaining  an  impression  reflected  upon  it  by  electnc  light 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  be  these.  During 
a  thunderstorm  in  the  Midland  countieB,  a  little  while  ago, 
a  great  many  cattle  and  sheep  were  struck  by  lightning, 
mud  a  lamb  which  had  taken  shelter  under  an  oa£  shar^ 
this  fate.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  rustics,  when 
they  came  to  examine  this  lamb,  to  find  a  picture  of  the 
tree,  sky,  and  meadow  outlined  upon  its  fleece.  Even  the 
hedge-row  dividing  the  fields  was  to  be  seen,  as  also  a 
group  of  huddled  sheep«  which  were  not,  however,  very 
sharply  defined.  This  marvellous  picture  was  impressed 
upon  the  lamb's  wool,  it  is  said,  bv  the  vivid  lightning 
that  killed  the  animal,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  an 
electrograph  can  be  produced  in  this  simple  manner.  The 
Pictorial  Worlds  notwithstanding  Sir  William  Thompson*s 
disbelief— it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sir  William  has  not  ex- 
amined the  skin,  but  has  only  heard  a  description  of  it- 
thinks  the  circumstance  by  no  means  incredible ;  while  a 
correspondent,  ^*£.  G.,  of  Kidderminster,*'  of  Figaro^ 
whom  the  editor  of  that  journal  describes  as  '*  thoroughly 
trustworthy,"  brings  up  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  a  per- 
sonal character.  '^  £.  G."  says  '*  that  he  saw  the  skin  when 
only  partially  drest,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  the 
picture  of  the  tree  could  be  seen  in  its  natural  colours." 
After  this,  who  can  say  that  photography  in  natural  colours 
has  not  been  discovered,  especially  when  *^  E.  G."  goes  on 
to  declare  further  that  the  tree  had  **  brown  trunk  and 
branches,  and  green  oak-leaves.*'  We  fancy  it  was  the 
latter  that  effectually  decided  Sir  William  Thompson. 
No  one  would  have  objected  to  a  brown  photograph,  but 
green  oak-leaves  are  things  which  no  photographer  would 
readily  accede  ta  '*  £.  G."  continues,  that  the  tree  "  was 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sky ;"  but  he  admits  that  **  the 
hedgerow  and  the  group  of  huddled  sheep  were  somewhat 
less  distinct."  Sir  WiUiam  Thompson  believes— and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  his  solution  is  the  correct  one— 
that  the  natural  markings  on  a  sheep's  back,  which  are 
frequently  of  a  fantastic  character,  have  been  mistaken 
for  twigs  and  branches  of  a  tree  by  the  imaginative 
observer ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  green  observed 
while  dressing  the  skin  could  be  easily  accoimted  for  in 
the  same  way  by  an  experienced  butcher.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  from  "  K  G."  that  **  this  curious  electrograph  has 
been  carefully  preserved,"  for  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  may,  perhaps,  favour  us  with  an  opinion 
after  an  inspection  of  the  marvellous  production.  That 
the  electric  fluid  may  have  burnt  the  skin  in  some  places, 
and  in  this  way  impressed  the  back  of  the  lamb,  is  not 
improbable ;  but  that  the  skin  should  contain  elements 
which  permit  of  the  fibdng  of  natural  colours,  is  a  malter 
which  lew  'photopnTaphic  chemists  would  believe.  The 
matter,  however,  is  certainly  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve 
investigation  by  a  scientific  man ;  and  as  we  are  assured 
that  tht  skin  *'has  been  oarefnlly  preserred,"  we  hope 


some  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kidder-* 
minster  will  take  an  opportunity  of  inspectflig  the  '*  elec- 
trograph," and  will  give  us  his  opinion  on  it.  Strange  to 
say,  the  three  soldiers  who  were  struck  by  lightning  on 
Saturday  last,  whUe  taking  shelter  under  a  tree  on  Wool- 
wich Common,  are  r^orted  to  have  pictures  of  treea  im- 
pressed on  their  fiesh.  >The  twig-like  formations  are  no 
doubt  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  electric  fiuid. 

Photographic  Exhibitiofis  on  the  Conttnent^-^Bo^  in  Brus* 
sels  and  at  Vienna  there  are  exhibitions  of  photographs  to 
be  seen  just  now,  the  gatherings  in  each  case  being  under 
the  patronage  of  royalty.  At  the  Brussels  Exhibition  the 
medals  have  not  yet  been  awarded,  but  we  are  informed 
that  besides  a  medaille  (Pexcellence^  which  is  to  be  given  to 
the  best  work  in  the  room,  there  are  to  be  seven  other  medals 
awarded,  viz.,  for  heliographic  engraving,  heliotype,  Wood- 
burytype,  or  similar  processes ;  photo-5thography,  carbon 
photography,  sUver  printing,  and  photography  upon  glass 
or  porcelain.  The  jury  for  making  the  awards  will  not  be 
composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  Belgian  Photographic 
Association,  but  will  include  among  the  eleven  five 
foreigners,  so  that  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  partiality. 
A  lottery  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  exhioition,  on 
the  1.5th  of  September,  and  all  works  chosen  by  the  winners 
out  of  the  collection  will  be  paid  for  by  the  assoeiation. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  best 
pictures  will  be  solo.  The  Vienna  Exhibition,  which  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  seems  to  have  been  very  successful, 
although  the  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  was  limited. 
As  wc  stated  last  week,  as  many  as  sixteen  silver  medals 
and  forty-five  bronze  ones  were  awarded,  all  the  British 
exhibitors,  we  believe,  securing  one  of  these  awards.  The 
Vienna  Society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  in  the  person  of 
M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  a  very  energetic  and  popular  secretary, 
and  to  him  much  of  the  success  of  the  affair  is  due.  Be- 
sides these  exhibitions,  there  are  at  Paris  just  now  two 
others,  one  of  Maritime  and  Fluvial  Industry  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris  at  the  Tuileries.  To  both  of  these  exhi- 
bitions photographs  have  been  admitted  in  large  numbers, 
for  the  art  serves  as  a  capital  means  of  illustrating  many 
subjects  of  peculiar  interest  in  both  these  departments  of 
industry  and  science.  In  the  Maritime  Exhibition  there  is 
a  gallery  set  apart  entirely  for  photographs,  and  among  the 
pictures  may  be  seen  some  from  the  best  studios  of  France. 
Mr.  Robert  Crawshay's  well-known  salmon  pictures  find  a 
place  in  this  collection. 

New  Books.^  Two  works*  on  photography  have  just 
appeared  in  French,  the  one  by  M.  Geymet,  the  other  by 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven.  That  from  the  pen  of  M.  Geymet 
is  entitled,  ^*  Elements  Complete  de  Photographic,"  and  of 
this  we  gave  an  extract  in  our  impression  of*  laist  week. 
M.  Greymet's  works  are  well  known  in  France,  and  are 
among  the  best  text-books  that  have  appeared  in  the  French 
language,  his  last  work,  which  is  a  supplementary  one, 
bringing  up  one's  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the  present 
day,  and  including  details  of  all  the  more  modem  processes. 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  who  is  also  well  known  in  photo- 
graphic literature,  has  published  a  book  this  time  solely 
upon  the  carbon  process,  being  of  opinion  that  this  section 
of  photographic  art  has  become  sufficiently  important  of 
late  to  be  treated  in  a  volume  by  itself.  His  work  ia 
entitled,  ('Historique  de  la  Photographic  an  Gharbon." 
Printing  in'pip^ments  on  the  Continent  lost  a  warm  advocate 
when  ]Vf.  Manon  died,  and  it  requires  new  friends  to  advo- 
cate its  advantages.  Unfortunately  for  our  brethren  abroad, 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  the  various  kinds  of  pig- 
ment tissue,  such  as  can  be  readily  purchased,  botii  sen- 
sitive and  insensitive,  in  this  count]7.  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven's  new  book  will  doubtless  aid  in  spreading  more 
widely  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  in  pennanent 
pigments  throughout  France  and  Belgium. 
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PKACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT, 

Chapteb  XIIL 

The  Photographers*  Tools—Coptimg. 
Ik  the  ohoioe  of  cameras,  lenses,  headrests  and  other 
requisites  of  the  photographer,  the  best  are  always  the 
cheapest  To  hay  a  lens  because  it  is  cheap  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  sure  in  the  end  to  lead  to  needlees  expense 
and  annoyance. 

The  OamertL—The  body  of  the  camera  should  be  of  the 
best  quality  procurable,  and  it  will  outlast  two  or  three  of 
inferior  make,  besides  being  free  from  the  defects  of  con- 
struction, which  are  a  source  of  anxiety  and  failure. 

A  swing  back,  both  rertieal  and  horizontal,  should  be 
one  of  its  features ;  as  also  a  sliding  carriage  for  tibe  plate- 
holder.  The  rigid  and  obstinate  old  **t^x"  should  be 
banished  absolutely.  This  specimen  of  antique  ingenuity, 
with  its  ground  glass  alwajrs  in  the  war  of  the  plate- 
holder— each  endearonr  to  insert  the  plate-holder  de- 
Teloi>ing  into  a  struggle  that  shakes  the  camera  out  of 
position^its  springs  to  keep  the  ground  glass  in  its  place 
growing  limp  and  useless,  that  the  focus  is  always  untrue ; 
surelir  such  a  camera  shoull  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
possible,-  and  ought  nerer  to  be  adopted  when  one  of 
oefeter  construction  can  be  obtained. 

A  camera,  superior  in  every  respect,  is  that  with  the 
ground  gUiss  fixed  on  hinges  to  swing  back  when  the 
plate-carrier  is  inserted  in  the  sliding-carriage.  The 
oellows  construction  lightens  the  camera  considerably, 
and  makes  it  easier  in  the  focussing  morement.  The 
swing  back  is  for  the  adjustment  of  the  plane  of  the  ground 
glass  (and  of  consequence,  the  surface  of  the  plate  in  the 
carrier)  to  that  of  tne  image,  an  arrangement  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  commend  themselves  at  once  to  my 
readers. 

I'he  Camera  Stand  should  possess  the  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness, Ughtnessand  "  moveabiiity,*'  and  ease  of  adjustment, 
qualities  few  really  do  possess.  The  stand  answering 
more  nearly  to  this  description  is,  I  believe,  of  American 
manufacture ;  in  form,  like  a  small  oblong  kitchen  table, 
the  top  of  which  can  be  adjusted  by  simple  levers  to 
angles  that  elevate  or  depress  the  lens  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary. This  stand  presents  a  solid  rest  for  the  camera, 
admits  of  great  scope  of  movement  without  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work  with  screws  that  are  alwavs  getting 
dogged  or  rusty,  and  is  easily  moved  about  the  gallery, 
being  fixed  on  castors. 

Lenaea  should  not  be  purchased  by  the  inexperienced, 
and  few,  even  among  experienced  operators,  know  enough 
about  lenses  to  be  able  to  mmke  a  wise  selection  without 
trial  in  the  camera. 

If,  on  placing  the  lens  on  a  piece  of  pure  white  paper,  its 
colour  as  seen  through  the  lens  appears  changed  to  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tint,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  tint  the  lens  will  lack  in  the 
actinic  power  rec^nirea  in  photogrophy,  though  the  lens 
mav  be  most  admirable  in  every  other  respect  It  will  be 
•*siow  working/*  a  property  quite  fatal  to  its  use  in  por- 
traiture. 

It  sometimbs  happens  that  the  focus  on  the  ground 
^lass  is  not  a  true  one ;  to  test  this,  and  ascertain  whether 
It  is  forward  or  back  of  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass, 
place  a  piece  of  printed  pi^>er  in  front  of  the. lens  in  an 
inclined  position,  and,  focussing  sharply  in  the  centre  of 
the  paper,  make  a  negative,  l^e  letlen  f ocussed  should, 
of  course,  be  '*  sharpest  **  in  the  negative ;  but  should  the 
ground  glass  be  out  of  position,  tne  letters  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  centre  are  in  oetter  focus  than  those 
fooussed  on  the  ground  glass,  which  must  be  moved  back 
or  forward,  as  the-caae  may  be. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  the  surfaces  of  the 
lenses  in  cleaniiuf  them  (paper  ahauld  never  be  ueed)^  as  llie 
delicate  polish  oTlliosarfaeelieMilT  injured.  A  niece  of 
•oft  ragls  the  best  thing  for  poliahifig,  the  breath  giving 


sufficient  moisture  to  remove  dirt ;  after  which  polishing,  a 
camel's  hair  brush  may  be  used  to  dust  off  the  surface. 

In  removing  the  lenses  of  a  portrait  combination,  there 
is  a  risk  oi  reversing  them  in  tne  replacuiff,  and  this  is  an 
extremely  awkward  accident  in  its  resmts.  "IDie  front 
lens,  or  that  nearest  the  sitter,  is  a  cemented  achromatic, 
and  must  be  mounted  with  its  convex  side  outwards. 
With  the  back  lens,  place  the  cell  on  the  table,  and  d^ 
in  the  double  convex  lens;  the  ring  which  separates  the 
lenses  is  next  placed  in  position,  and  then  the  other  glass, 
with  its  concave  side  next  the  lens  alreadv  in  place. 

The  lens  must  be  chosen  to  suit  tlie  sue  ot  picture  for 
which  it  is  required :  a  card  lens  will  not  be  smtable  for  a 
laige  head,  and  one  adapted  for  laige  work  will,  for  a  carte- 
de-viaite  figure,  require  a  long  distance  between  it  ami  the 
figure,  possible  only  in  a  large  gallery. 

For  groups  a  lens  of  long  focus  is  the  best,  as  it  thereby 
gives  greater  depth  of  focus  *!.«.,  the  line  df  sharpness  is 
broader ;  objects  back  and  front  of  the  plana  on  which  the 
focus  is  made  appear  sharp  and  distinot;  an  immaise 
advantage,  where  it  is  not  always  poarible  or  desirahie  to 
place  all  the  figures  of  the  group  in  a  line. 

IHaphragma  or  5tcgM.— The  iouige  formed  by  the  portrait 
lens  havinjf  a  curvature  of  field,  or  coming  to  a  looos  at 
unequal  distances  .from  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass, 
causes  those  portions  of  the  image  ferthest  from  the  eentre 
to  be  out  of  focus,  unlev  the  focus  has  been  fixed  on  any 
point  away  from  the  centre,  when  the  otherparts  are  thrown 
out.  This  is  caused  hj  the  form  of  the  lens,  though  tibo 
defect  is  reduced  to  a  nunimum  in  the  portrait  eombinatioii. 
To  correct  this  in  a  measure,  stops,  or  little  slips  of  dieol 
metal,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  are  inserted  between  f^ 
lenses,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  stop  out  or  prevent  the 
actioa  of  certain  rays,  those  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  The  smaller  the  ^erture  of  the  stop,  the  shuper 
the  entire  image  becomes,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  Ugnty 
and  consequently  rapidity  of  working. 

Head-resU  should  be  firm,  but  not  too  heavy  to  be  moted 
readily  about  the  gallery. 

The  CoFTmo  Stand. 

In  copying  pictures,  especially  prints,  plans,  See.,  great 
exactness  is  necessary,  and  to  secure  this  a  well-made  stand 
is  necessary.  Too  often  very  makei^t  arrangements 
satisfy  the  photographer,  and  in  consequence  many  failures 
result  The  best  form  for  a  copying  stand  is  a  long  narrow 
table,  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  stout  upright  bar,  at  perfect 
right  ansles  with  the  table ;  on  this  is  fitted  a  flat  square 
IxMund,  which  may  be  moved  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  and 
fixed  with  a  raring  or  screw.  By  this  means  the  picture 
is  always  perfectly  on  the  plane  of  the  camera,  if  it  is 
properly  on  the  table.  To  r^ulate  this,  two  little  ridges  of 
womL  are  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  table,  running  its 
entire  length,  separated,  the  distance  corresponduig  to  the 
width  of  your  copying  camera,  and  between  these  two 
ridges  the  camera  is  kept  in  position,  so  that  the  picture 
to  be  copied  must  come  precisely  in  the  centre,  and  also 
stand  perfectly  true  as  regards  the  camera.  The  table  mav 
be  fittml  with  castors,  that  it  nukj  be  easily  moved,  and  wiu 
a  long  exposure  and  changing  light,  movement  during  the 
exposure  is,  with  the  obeerrance  d  great  care,  possible. 

Another  ut^fnlfitrm  of  copwmg  stoma  naf  be  fitted  to  the 
camera  stand,  if  of  the  kindl  have  described.  It  is  formed 
of  two  strong  and  fine  bars  of  wood  nmniny  in  grooves, 
one  on  each  nde  of  the  camera  stand,  and  joined  m  front 
In  the  front  piece,  the  upright  and  board  may  be  fitted  in  a 
moment  by  means  of  a  screw.  When  not  in  use,  these 
bars  fit  dose  to  the  fh^nt  and  shie  of  the  camera  stand,  and 
when  requbed  for  copying  thej  are  poshed  out  to  the 
required  distance. 

COPTIHO. 

A  rather  old  and  reddish  coOodion  is  tBe  best  for 
copying;  it  is  slow  in  workisg,  but  shortaes  of  exposare 
is  not  so  rnueh  an  object  as  inportraiture. 

covtecf  tosoer 


Dagutrrvtfpti  ar$  best 


vnder  two  ilroBg  Sghts, 
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wluoh  mkj  in  most  cmob  be  oust  on  it  by  means  of  mirron 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pictare;  in  this  way  are  the 
ahadovs  cansed  by  seratohes  in  the  siWer  ]^late  destroyed. 
Sometime{^  where  the  Daguerreotype  is  atained,  it  may  be 
found  neoessary  to  clean  it»  This  can  be  done  by  first 
dipping  it  in  clean  water,  to  evenly  wet  the  surface.  Then 
place  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  in  a 
graduate.  Flow  this  on  and  off  the  plate  while  the 
cyanide  is  dissolving,  and  nntU  the  plate  becomes  as  clean 
as  when  new.  Wash  well  in  running  water,  and  dry  over  a 
soirit  lamp.  This  will  not,  of  course,  remove  scratches  or 
blemishes  of  the  film. 

PhotographM  should  be  retouched,  waxed,  and  burnished, 
and  copied  in  diffused  light 

Engravings  t^ao.2iXQ  best  copied  in  diffused  light.  Fix 
the  negative  with  cyanide,  to  xeep  the  lines  clear ;  but  be 
carefof  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  have  effect  on  the 
film,  if  the  image  has  not  sufficient  contrast,  intensify  as 
before  described. 

Unmounted  and  wrinkled  pictures  should  be  placed  in  water 
and  pressed  out  on  a  piece  of  gloss,  under  which  they  can 
best  be  copied. 

Od  Paintings  require  treatment  varying  according  to 
their  character. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOURED  KAYS  UPON 
THE  TONE  OF  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 

BY  D.  DE  CLERCQ.* 

Tab  permanent  printing  processes  are  every  day  becoming 
9fi  general  that  the  experiments  which  1  am  about  to  speak 
of  have  lost  some  of  their  interest,  having  been  exclusively 
conducted  with  chloride  of  silver  paper.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  the  results  of  my  investigation  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  my  brother  photographers.  I  will  men- 
tion, first  of  all,  how  I  was  led  to  make  the  experiments 
ol  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  Obtaining  sometimes 
cliches  of  a  very 'feeble,  or  rather  traosparent,  nature, 
which  were  incapable  of  furnishing  good  prints,  although 
their  half  tones  were  well  marked,  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
tensify them  by  means  of  a  coloured  varnish,  as  M.  Fritz 
Luckhardt  has  recommended.    This  varnish  is  composed  of 

Alcohol 100  cubic  cents. 

Benzoin 10  grammes 

Aniline  red         quant,  suff. 

In  1873  I  had  prepared  a  quantity  of  this  varnish  as  (^ 
store  for  some  time.  After  several  days  the  tint  of  this 
varnish  completely  changed,  the  red  in  its  composition 
becoming  of  a  violet-purple.  According  to  my  own  idea, 
the  effects  of  this  varnish  should  have  been  quite  different 
from  what  usually  resulted  from  intensifying  a  clichd  by 
its  means ;  I  abandoned  it  on  this  account,  and  resolved  to 
employ  instead  some  thin  films  of  coloured  gelatine  to  be 
placed  between  the  clichd  and  the  glass  of  the  printing 
frame.  At  first  I  could  only  obtain  pellicles  of  a  yellow - 
citron  colour,  of  a  pale  green  and  aniline  red.  AVith 
these  I  made  some  experiments.  To  my  surprise,  J  found 
that  the  print  which  had  been  exposed 4o  light  under  a 
rose-coloured  film  had  assumed  a  brownish-rose  tint ;  that 
which  had  been  exposed  under  the  yellow  pellicle  had  a 
characteristic  blue  tone ;  and  the  third  impression,  exposed 
under  a  green  pellicle,  was  of  a  greyish- blue  tone.  1 
renewed  my  experiments,  this  time  with  some  precision, 
taking  the  same  cltchd,  and  exposing  sometimes  in  sun- 
shine and  sometimes*  in  shadow,  under  similar  conditions 
of  light,  and  always  with  the  same  results. 

I  then  tried  the  sensitive  paper  of  M.  Durand.  I  pre- 
pared another  silver  bath  of  a  stronger  nature  than  I 
ordinarily  used ;  I  toned  my  prints  in  an  acetate  of  soda 
gold  bath.  Always  the  same  colorations  appeared,  more 
or  less  changed,  but  always  visible.  The  fixing  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  did  not  cause  any  change  in  the 
results  obtained. 
I  reported  my  results  to  Mr.  Wharton  Simpaon*  and  at 


the  flame  time  sent  him  some  printSi'  together  with  some 
of  the  coloured  pellicles,  and  some  samples  of  sensitive 
paper.  He  repet^  my  experiments,  and  obtained  iden- 
ticHil  results. 

I  continued  my  experiments.  Having  obtained  gelatine 
pellicles  at  Paris  ox  almost  every  tint,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  some  singular  results,  which  I  have  tabulated. 


Oahur  of  the       CoUmr  of  the  Ptini  B$fwe 


PeUieU, 
Colourless. 
Light  rose. 
Dark  rose. 
Red. 
Pale  yellow. 


Toning, 

Warm  chocolate  brown. 

Rosy  brown. 

Rose  coloured. 

Brownish  red. 

Dark  slate-coloured  blue. 
Dark'yellow.   Blue. 
Green.  Slate-coloured  blue. 

Blue.  Chocolate  brown. 

Purple.  Violet  rose. 

I  also  made  some  experiments  bv  superposing  two  pel- 
licles of  different  tints.  The  results  t  obtained  were  as 
foUows : — 


C^ur  of  Print 
After  Toning, 

Chocolate. 

Rosy  chocolate. 

Rosy  brown. 

Brown. 

Lavender  blue. 

Blue. 

Lavender  blue. 

Chocolate. 

Purple  brown. 


Oahur  of  the 
Pellicle, 
Rose-rose. 
Rose-red. 
Rose-yellow. 
Red-vellow. 
Purple-brown. 
Brown-blue. 
Green -blue. 


Cohnrofthe 
Print, 
Brownish  rose. 
Brownish  rose. 
Nothing. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Slate-coloured  blue. 
Blue. 


Colour  of  Print 
After  Toning, 
Brownish  rose. 

Do.         do. 
Nothing. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lavender  blue. 
Blue. 


Green-yellow. 

'  In  all  my  experiments  I  made  use  of  the  same  cliche, 
and  fragments  of  the  same  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  llie 
pictures  were  idl  printed  with  the  same  amount  of  expo- 
sure to  light. 

To  verify  the  delay  which  occurred  in  printing  the 
cliche  through  these  Cerent  coloured  mediums,  I  pasted 
single  and  double  pellicles  on  a  glass  plate,  and  employed 
the  spectrum  thus  improvised.  I  obtained  in  this  way  an 
indication  of  the  delay  in  printing  caused  by  these 
coloured  pellicles,  and  at  the  same  time  I  got  some  notion 
of  the  intensifying  character  of  each  tint. 

The  following  is  the  scale  I  obtained  by  pushing  the 
printing  so  as  to  render  that  part  of  the  sensitive  paper  < 
placed  under  the  colourless  film  of  a  blackish-bronze  :— 


1.  Colourless  film  (paper, 
blaok  bronze). 

2.  Blue  film. 
8.  light  rose  film. 

4.  Rose  film. 

5.  Purple  film. 

6.  Purple  blue  film. 

7.  Green  film. 


9.  Dark  yellow  film. 

10.  Dark  rose  film. 

11.  Greenish  yellow  film. 

12.  Bluish  yeuow  film. 

13.  Brownish  blue  film. 

14.  Brown  film. 

15.  Yellowish  red  (paper, 
white). 


8.  Yellow  film. 

The  blue,  therefore,  intensifies  least,  and  yellowish^red 
or  orange,  the  most;  the  blue  retards  the  operation  of 
printing  the  least,  and  the  orange  the  most.  Li  other 
words,  of  all  tints,  the  blue  is  the  most  antinic — a  result 
it  was  easy  to  f orese  e. 

A  medium  rose-coloured  pellicle  seems  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  intensifying  purposes,  because  while  it  retards 
the  printing  but  little,  it  intensifies  the  image  sufficiently, 
end  does  not  alter  the  tone  of  the  positive  print.  M. 
Ffitz  Luckhardt,  therefore,  indicated  a  very  good  mode 
of  intensifying  negatives  when  he  recommended  the  teet  J 
ing  of  negatives  with  a  collodion  coloured  with  ro 
aniline.  It  is  well  known  that  the  intensifying  action  is 
onl^  used  locally ;  that  is  to  say,  M.  Luckhardt  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  cliche  with  this  coloured  collodion,  but 
applies  it  to  those  parts  only  which  appear  to  be  too 
transparent. 

I  have  also  remarked  that  there  is  sensible  difference  in 
the  resnlts  obtained,  according  as  the  roee-oolouied  pel- 
licle is  plaeed'in  eontaot  with  the  image  during  printing 
(between  the  coUodion  film  and  the  sensitive  paper),  or 
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mKm  the  hack  of  the  dich^.  In  the  Utter  case  the  in^D- 
imriiig  effeet  is  mneh  lets  aoeentoated  then  in  the  former. 

This  is  easily  explained :  when  the  coloured  pellicle  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  cliche,  the  light,  in  trsTersing  the 
dass  to  the  image  and  the  sensitive  paper,  becomes  nni- 
formly  roae-colonred,  and  experiences  the  same  change 
ihrooghoot.  It  ii  different,  howerer,  when  the  tinted 
pelliete  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  paper. 

To  resume:  the  issue  of  my  experiments  hare  led  to 
three  principal  results : — 

1.  It  is  possible,  by  using  coloured  gelatine  pellicles,  to 
intensif J  a  cliche.  Rose  aoilioe  best  fultils  tho  object  to 
be  attidned,  eroeciall^  if  the  tinted  pellicle  is  placed 
between  the  collodion  image  and  the  paper- 

2.  Bj  employing  ^Uicles  of  different  colours,  and  cut 
in  suitable  snapes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  prints  differently 
toned  in  parts. 

3.  The  tints  obtained  under  the  influence  of  yarious 
pellicles  are  fixed,  and  do  not  ohuige,  either  on  toning  or 
nxing.  I  have  in  my  possession  some  prints  produced  in 
August  1873,  which  since  that  period  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  pristine  colours. 

'^Hare  these  results  any  scientific  Tslue?"  it  will  be 
asked.  I  think  so.  Although  at  present  far  from  com- 
plete, I  have  made  them  known  in  the  hope  that  others 
will  after  me,  and  with  me,  take  up  the  mveiitigation ; 
and  I  should  be  pleased,  indeed,  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  carry  the  matter  further 
than  I  hare  done. 


THE  FBACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXXIV. 

Failuexs  with  thi  FofiTiYX  PaisTuio  Bath. 

Tflisi  ooonr  both  in  the  making,  working,  and  care  of  it. 

In  weighing  out  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  &o.,  &o.,  always  be  sure  that  the  scales  are 
dean,  and  place  small  pieces  of  paper  on  both  sides  of  the 
soalss,  of  the  samesise,  before  weighing  out  anything,  and 
you  will  be  doubly  sure  then  of  perfect  cleanlinen.  Use 
fresh  pieces  of  paper  every  time  you  use  the  scales. 

Never  touch  your  fingers  any  more  than  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  contents  of  your  bottles,  and  when  about 
to  weigh  out  silver.  &o.,  piece  a  piece  ef  the  paper,  pre* 
vionsly  placed  in  tne  scales,  in  your  hand,  and  pour  the 
silver  in  that. 

In  weighing  out  chemicals  alwajs  be  sura  that  you  have 
nokoned  the  precise  amount  of  grains,  &o.,  correctly.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  table  of  ounces  reduced  to 
grains,  and  I  will  here  give  one  for  solids,  such  ai  nitrate 
of  soda,  &o.,  and  also  one  for  fluid  meaaures. 


20  grains     = 

3  sera  pies  » 

8  drachms  =: 
12  ounces     =    I  pound      = 


ISolids, 

1  scruple 
1  drachm 
1  ounce 


20 

grains 

60 

ti 

480 

t» 

6760 

>• 

Fluids. 

fiO  miilims        =  1  fluid  diaohm 

8  drachms       '  »  1  ounce 

10  ounces  =  1  pint 

8  pints =  1  gallon 

When  about  to  make  up  solutions,  always  be  sure  that  the 
bottles  are  dean. 

In  the  mixing  up  of  solutions,  as  per  formulis,  if  there 
is  a  particular  way  of  mixing  them  given,  always  mix  them 
in  that  order. 

In  the  printing  department,  when  pure  water  is  recom- 
mendedy  and  distilled  is  not  at  hand,  then  pura  filtered 
sain-walss,  or  olsaa  mdted  iosi  will  answer. 

In  oold  weather  always  warm  your  stiver  bath  beCoie  using, 
and  not  float  ypur  paper  on  an  ioeH)old  solution. 


Hake  your  bath  stronger  in  cold  weather,  and  also  sttver 
longer,  than  what  yon  do  in  simmer. 

1 11  the  sorameer,  printem  are  apt  to  get  their  bath  loo 
Wt'ak  in  stiver ;  never  bt  it  get  below  thirty  gimans  strong  of 
pure  II  trate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  saying  nothing 
of  the  her  ingredtflots  whioh  are  sossetiasos  osed  in  the 
composition  of  the  bath. 

Do  not  let  your  solution  get  too  low  in  qsantity,  so  thni 
yon  will  have  to  piece  in  a  large  qaantity  of  the  stock  ai 
one  time,  as  for  the  next  day  or  two  the  bath  will  nol  work 
so  wdl.  Always  have  yoar  stodc,  or  adding  solution,  nsade 
np  in  the  same  proportion,  as  to  ingr^ients,  as  was  osed 
in  the  fi»t  composition  of  yoar  daily  bath. 

Always  keep  your  printing  bath  in  the  dish  ooveied  op 
when  not  in  use. 

Pour  your  bath  back  into  the  botile  every  night,  clean 
your  dish  out,  and  set  it  away  bott««i  upwards  on  n  shelf 
covered  with  clean  paper. 

Filter  your  bath  betom  using  it  the  next  day. 

When  the  bath  in  the  silvering  dish  is  dirty,  always 
skim  it  before  using  again. 

When  thi  bath  is  discoloured,  which  is  due  to  the  im- 
purities which  have  been  left  in  it  from  fioating,  Ac,  always 
clear  up  with  a  little  kaolin,  camphor,  or  permanganate  uf 
potash,  &C.,  as  hai  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter. 

Sun  the  bath  when  not  in  use. 

Test  your  bath  every  morning  before  use,  to  ascertain 
both  the  strength  of  silver  and  the  d^pne  of  alkalinity  of 
the  solution. 

Be  sure  that  your  bath  is  a  little  alkaline,  but  never  acid. 
unless  you  are  using  the  citric  acid  printing  bath,  and  then 
have  it  only  a  little  so ;  but  in  the  case  when  yon  are  not 
using  such  a  bath,  never  have  the  solution  acid  with  nitrio 
acid.  Better  resjalts  are  obtained  with  either  an  alkaline 
or  a  neutral  bath  than  with  an  acid  one. 

For  a  weak  negative,  and  one  inclined. to  be  flat,  a  strong 
bath  and  a  longer  time  of  floating  are  required  than  when 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Better  prints  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  alnm,  br 
nitrate  of  ammonium,  or  both,  to  the  bath  solution,  than 
what  is  obtained  without  them,  as  they  ooagnlate  the 
albnmen,  and  keep  the  solution  on  the  surface,  makiogaukre 
brilliant  prints,  and  being  more  easily  washed  in  the  final 
washing. 

Boil  your  bath  down  two-thirds  every  month  or  S0|  and 
make  up  a*  before. 

Use  Pile's  test-tube  and  solution  for  testing  Toor  hsdi 
when  there  is  anything  in  it  besides  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the 
common  hydrometer  will  mislead  you. 

When  you  wish  to  kaow  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  or  soda,  in  your  bath,  and  yon  are  sure  that 
the  albumen  and  other  imparities  ant  out  of  it,  then  test 
with  the  hydrometer  and  with  Pile's  test  (which  is  the  only 
sure  test  for  the  silver),  subtract  the  two,  and  the  difference 
is  one-half  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  in 
the  bath .  For  instance,  suppose  you  were  to  make  np  a  silver 
bath  of  thirty  grains  strong  Ui  the  ounce  of  water,  and  wish- 
ing nitrate  of  ammonium  in  the  bath,  you  also  put  in  thirty 
grains  of  this  to  the  ounce.  Test  with  hydrometer,  and  it 
will  stand  at  45  grains.  Test  with  Pile's  tube,  and  yon 
will,  of  course  (for  you  know  in  this  case,  for  the  bath 
was  just  made  up,  and  has  not  been  used),  find  it  this  time 
to  stand  at  30  grains.  Subtract  the  two:  15  grains  is  lefl. 
which  is  half  of  the  number  of  grains  which  yon  know  was 
added.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  rule  may  not  be  required. 
for  you  know  already  the  strength  of  the  bath,  and  just 
how  much  nitrate  of  ammonium  there  is  in  it ;  but  when  a 
bath  has  been  used  for  some  time  the  amount  of  each  is  not 
known,  then  the  above  may  be  handy.  Before  using  the 
above  test,  however,  the  printer  should  endeavoor,  as  far  as 
lies  in  his  power,  to  reasove  all  the  organic  matter  from 
the  oathyso  that  it  will  not  deoeive  him. 
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MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  FOB   GOYEENING 

LIGHT. 

BY  C.  E.    MYERS.* 

Since    tlie    National     Photographio    Association     has 

f  resented  to  its  members,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
[ent,  his  handscreen  proper,  together  with  the  result  of 
his  ISkTge  experience  in  its  use,  the  science  of  lighting  has 
been  greatly  simplified  and  practically  reversed  in  the 
actual  theory  of  controlling  it. 

The  first  theory  was  to  let  in  the  light  only  when  it  was 
wanted,  and  the  effort  to  reduce  tms  to  a  system  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  in  the  World,  October, 
1871.  He  writes  of  a  German  artist,  Mr.  Stortz,  whose 
prinoiple  was  illustrated  by  a  model  studio,  with  shutters 
numbered,  the  various  effects  to  be  got  by  opening  parti- 
cular diutters  found  by  experiment  to  correspond  irith 
Tarious  lighting  effects. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  method  is  *'  Bigelow*s  Album 
of  L^hting  and  Posing,"  published  May,  1872,  in  which 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  an  accurate  system  is  only 
prevented  by  the  varying  feature  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves, nearly  all  requiring  some  individual  variations  to 
modify  effects,  as  when  a  round  face  substituted  for  one 
with  oavernous  cheeks  and  eyes.  As  alluded  to,  the  screen 
system  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  others,  and  the  sitter  is 
usually  placed  at  or  near  the  centre  of  illumination,  while 
the  meuod  itself  is  the  barbarous  ^<  role  of  application" 
whereby  a  plug  may  be  fitted  to  a  hole  by  cutting  and 
trying.  This  gives  free  scope  to  the  variations  in  different 
laoes,  but  it  is  in  a  degree  useless  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
possessing  also  the  artist's  eyes,  as  the  particularly 
Isvonrable  light  has  to  be  detected  as  the  screen  moves 


complete  is  two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  wielded  hj  the 
handle  like  the  common  hand-screen,  and  a  socket  in  thd 
sphere  slips  over  the  top  of  any  head*rest  shaft.  As  a 
preferable  support,  I  use  a  head-rest  base  of  iron,  a  column 
of  wood  with  a  metal  cap  forming  a  binding  screw,  to 
adjust  the  height  of  a  shaft  of  hard  wood  or  gas-pipe, 
making  the  whole  light,  cheap,  easily  carried,  and  hard  to 
upset,  because  its  weight  is  its  base.  The  arrangement  of 
the  joint  is  such  that  it  permits  complete  revolutions  of 
the  screw  in  any  plane,  and,  by  a  ^<  twist  of  the  wrist,*'  to 
occupy  any  a^gle  or  position  as  freely  as  a  hand-screen  not 
attached,  and  it  is  so  perfectly  poised  that  it  remains  firmly 
fixed  when  the  hand  lets  go.  If  you  want  a  hand-screen, 
here  you  have  it.  If  a  fixed  screen,  here  you  have  it.  If 
you  want  a  flat  reflector,  here  you  have  it.  If  you  want  a 
concave  reflector  to  concentrate  light  on  any  one  spot,  the 
loose  screen  when  inserted- sags  into  a  concave  surfaoe. 

I  trust  that  its  perfect  simplicity,  lightness,  and  cheap* 
ness  will  not  seem  objectionable,  as  by  ten  minutes*  prac- 
tice with  it  as  screen  and  reflector,  the  true  science  of 
lighting  is  better  revealed  than  by  days  with  other 
methods. 

In  connection  with  this  simple  attachment,  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  with  the  character  of  the  screen  employed. 
It  seems  natural  to  always  think  of  the  screen  as  thin 
enough  to  transmit  considerable  light.  This  is  as  great  a 
misttJce  as  to  put  ground-glass  on  an  excellent  north  light. 
Translucent  screens  soften  or  modify  light,  but  do  not 
govern  it;  but  this  is  accomplished  by  an  opaque,  or 
nearly  opaque,  screen.  With  either,  more  brilliant  effects 
are  got,  and  softness,  also,  by  a  similar  screen,  or  by 
moving  it  farther  away  or  out  of  the  camera  view.  The 
opaque  screen  I  also  use  advantageously  over  the  camera 


about.    This  accounts  for  the  reason  why  photographers  itself,  producing  all  the  good  effects  of  the  tunnel  light, 


who  are  not  real  artists  have  not  sooner  admitted  the 
merits  of  the  handscreen,  and  so  constantly  used  it  With 
natural  taste  or  with  practice,  this  use  of  the  screen 
beoomes  intuitive,  as  any  required  effect  can  be  got  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  adjust  a  headrest. 

In  October,  1878,  the  Philadelphia  Photoarapher  pub- 
lished a  oontribution,  illustrating  and  describing  another 
arrangement  of  the  screen.  It  consists  of  two  sticks  crossed 
to  form  abase ;  from  this  rises  a  stick  six  feet  high,  with  a 
screw-eye  at  its  top ;  near  the  top  is  a  block  of  wood  clamped 
to  the  post  by  a  screw-eye.  'Diis  block  hinges  to  an  arm 
carrying  a  square  frame  or  screw,  to  which  is  attached  a 
oord  passing  through  the.  screw-eye  at  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  terminating  in  a  balanoing  weight.  This  apparatus  can 
thus  be  cheaply  made  by  any  one  of  slight  mechanical  skill : 
the  only  fault  in  its  plan  being  that  its  movements  are  limited 
to  arcs  of  circles,  in  planes,  in  right  angles  to  each  other. 

When  I  became  an  amateur  photographer,  I  commenced 
experimenting  in  the  direction  of  appliances  for  governing 
the  light,  and  if  I  should  be  found  sneaking  as  one 
having  authority,  please  consider  that   m  pursuing  a 


without  its  defects. 

As  a  semi-opaque  screen  I  have  always  used  the  various- 
coloured  paper  cambrics,  more  or  less  non-actinic,  or  ap- 
proximating to  the  colour  of  the  blemishes  of  the  face, 
such  as  freckles,  tan,  or  scars,  thus  materially  reducing 
the  retouching  of  negatives,  as  the  face  is  lighted  all  one 
colour. 

Some  years  ago  the  screen  here  shown  was  a  fine  healthy 
pink,  but  the  sunlight  has  had  its  revenge  on  it  for  being 
controlled,  and  leaky  skylights  have  convinced  me  that 
there  are  some  things  wluch  a  screen  will  not  do. 

I  can  well  believe  that  there  will  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  my  statements  relative  to  the  effects  of 
the  opaque,  semi-opaque,  or  coloured  screens ;  but  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  fraternity  to  investigate  the  matter  first, 
as  I  believe  that  an  experience  considerably  less  than 
mine  will  corroborate  my  views ;  the  cheapness  of  the 
screen-stretcher,  attached  by  a  screw-eye,  facilitates  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  s(Teen  in  use. 

It  may  be, asked  if  my  apparatus  is  patented.  Luckily 
for  the  fraternity  it  is,  andf was  not  patented  to  persecute 
the  craft,  but  in  a  hurry  to  foil  an  attempted  piracy.    I 


speciality,  I  have  probably  had  a  larger  experience  than   tnecrau,  our  in  a  nurry  to  lou  an  awemniea  piracy,    i 
any  other  person.  or  |  QQ^d^jjed  to  pay  thirty-five  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  . 

I  kept  a  bright  look  out  throhgh  the  various  journals, 
and  I  made  numerous  arrangements  for  modifying  light, 
and  took  my  pay  out  in  that  way.    They  didn^t  suit  me. 


but  I  could  no  more  help  trying,  than  a  hen  with  an  egg  to 
lay.  What  I  wanted  was  a  screen  weighing  less  than  four 
ounces.  1  also  wanted  it  movable  by  one  hand  like  a  (an, 
and  I  was  foolish  enongh  to  want  it  to  remain  in  the 
air,  suspended,  as  my  hand  left  it,  in  position.  The  war- 
ctj  of  American  **  cheek  ^'  is  *^  Eureka.*'  It  is  here.  Two 
atieks  four  feet  long  cross  to  stretch  the  screen,  fastened 
by  four  tacks ;  this  third  stick,  four  feet  long,  has  a 
weighted  handle  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  screwed 
to  the  crossing  of  the  screen-stretcher.  Near  the  handle 
the  staff  passes  through  a  universal  joint  made  spherical 
for  symmetry ;  this  completes  the  attachment — ^ita  weight 

*  Ooatfirasd  firam  p«g«  881. 


patent  rather  than  give  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  to  "any 
other  man  **  for  the  privilege  of  using  my  own  invention. 
It  rests  on  its  own  merits  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  and 
efficacy ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  prosecute  individual  in- 
fringers, and  I  will  give  a  licence,  to  make  a  screen  or 
reflector,  to  any  person  who  would  rather  pay  for  tho 
trouble  of  merely  writing  it  than  for  the  perfect  apparatus 
itself. 

I  think  I  can  offer  a  better  article,  cheaper  than  they 
^an  afford  to  tinker  one  up,  and  adjust  its  peculiarities  by 
experiment.  1  would  remark  that  this  is  not  a  "light 
m^ifier,**  but  a  "  light  controller,'*  capable  of  making  a 
properly  lighted  head  in  a  blinding  glare  of  sunshine,  by  a 
common  side  window,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  big 
enough  to  work  it ;  and  I  present  it  to  the  fraternity  to  be 
by  them  wielded  as  a  painter*s  brush,  applying  the  light 
,when  needed. 
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DRAWING    PAPER    FOR    PHofoGRAPHlC 

PORTRAITURE. 

Photographers  are  a  Bingularlv  oonservative  commaDity, 
and  pre-eminently  disposed  to  let  well  alone.  Since  the 
adoption  of  albuinenized  paper  for  printing,  nothing  has 
served  to  loosen  the  firm  hold  it  has  obtained  npon  the 
affectioDS  of  photographers.  Artists  have  declaimed 
against  its  **vnlgar  gloss;**  chemists  have  pointed  out 
that  a  body  like  albumen,  containing  sulphur  as  a  consti- 
tuent, was  inimical  to  permanency ;  and  the  constant 
reounrenoe  of  spots  of  various  kinds,  blisters,  and  other 
defects,  have  distressed  the  practical  photographer ;  but 
none  oif  these  things  have  been  able  to  put  aside  for  a 
moment  the  use  of  albnmenized  paper.  The  marvellous 
progress  of  carbon  printing  has  scarcely  affected  the  use 
of  albumenized  paper  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  the 
highest  standard  to  which  the  carbon  printer  aspires  is 
the  excellence  of  an  albumenized  print. 

On  careful  reflection,  there  will  be  found  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this.  The  usual  method  of  printing  upon 
albumenised  paper  does  unquestionably  give,  with  the  least 
trouble,  the  least  exercise  of  skill,  and  the  greatest  certainty, 
the  highest  general  excellence — excellence  of  a  kind  that 
pleases,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  the  public 
taste.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  public 
pictorial  taste  has  been  largely  educated  upon  albumenized 
prints,  and  has  come  to  look  npon  the  glazed  surface  and 
orisp  definition  as  necessary  in  the  highest  pictorial  excel- 
lence. The  late  Mr.  Bingham  once  observed  to  us  that 
he  had  observed  this  curious  educational  process  steadily 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  readers  know  that 
Sir.  Bingham  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  reproduction 
of  origimd  paintings  by  photography  for  publication.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  this  enterprise  he  found  that  persons 
of  educated  artistic  taste  objected  strongly  to  the  albumen- 
ized surface  as  vulgar  and  inartistic  in  texture,  tolerating 
it  only  on  the  score  of  faithful  and  minute  rendering  of 
the  dmwing  and  details  of  the  original  printing.  Griuiu- 
dly,  however,  a  change  of  feeling  was  manifest:  the 
albumenized  print  had  grown  in  favour,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  highest  type  of  legitimacy  in  photographic  art.  So 
strong  had  this  feeling  grown  that  Mr.  Bingham  expressed 
to  us  a  conviction,  based  upon  trial  and  observation,  that 
the  public  would  not  accept,  as  true  photographic  repro- 
ductions, any  form  of  photograph  but  the  albumenized 
print,  or  something  indistinguishable  from  it  The  best 
photo-ooUographio  process,  the  best  photo-engraving, 
yielding  results  perfect  in  literal  accuracy,  perfect  in  art 
qualities,  would  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  albumenized 
print.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  for 
this  preference.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  its  existence,  and 
to  add  that  in  many  respects  the  albumenized  print  is 
worthy  of  it.  As  we  have  remarked,  it  is  the  most  easily 
worked  so  as  to  aeoore  tolerably  uniform  and  good  results. 


The  pictures  appear  brilliant,  crisply  defined,  and  the  tone 
rich,  compared  with  the  somewhat  sunken-in,  wenk,  grej 
prints  too  often  produced  by  plain  paper  printing ;  and 
they  are  free  from  the  heavy  opaqueness  which  has,  nnf or* 
tunately  and  unnecessarily,  characterized  too  many  carbon 
prints.  With  reasonable  care  they  may  be  produeed,  if 
not  absolutely  permanent,  at  least  so  as  to  possess  a  long 
tenure  of  existence.  For  the  mass  of  photographic  print* 
ing,  especially  in  small  work,  albumenized  paper  printing 
may,  tnerefore,  be  expected  to  retain  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  tlie  confidence  and  preference  of  photographers 
and  the  public  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  the  conservatism  to  which  we  have  referred  may  bo 
carried  too  far.    Variety  and  novelty  are  often  important 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  trial  of 
an  experiment  which  will  be  found  to  possess  value  in  an 
art  point  of  view.    We  wish  to  point  out  the  value  of  rough 
drawing-paper,  white  or  tinted,  for  large  heads.     The 
experiment  has  occasionally  been  tried,  but  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  systematically  carried  out.    There  is,  as  all 
familiar  with  water-colour  drawings  know,  an  especial  value 
in  texture  of  suiface,  in  giving  softness  and  transparency 
in  some  degree  equivalent  to,  and  decidedly  analogous  to, 
the  effect  of  stippling.    It  gives,  in  fact,  something  of  the 
effect  of  broken  tiota  to  flat  tints,  and  a  certain  luminous 
quality  is  thus  produced  which  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
especially  for    pictures  intended  for   hanging.     Photo* 
graphs  especiallv  need  aid  of  this  kind.    Everyone  must 
have  been  strucc  with  the  fact  that  a  photo^ph  from 
nature,  which  appears  to  be  perfect  when  examined  in  the 
hand,  has  a  somewhat  heavy  effect  when  hung  on  a  wall 
and  examined  from  a  distance,  and  that  this  effect  is 
rendered  more  apparent  if  an  engraving  hang  near  for 
comparison.     This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
broken   gradation  of   stipple  or  hatching   has  a  more 
luminous  effect — lets  more  light  into  the  picture — ^than  any 
gradation  of  greys  in  flat  tint.    A  rough  texture  paper  has 
a  somewhat  analogous  effect :  the  tips  of  the  little  elevations 
catch  the  Ught,  whilst  the-  depressions  are  in  soft,  pearly 
grey  shadow,  giving  general  softness,  and  mellowing  the 
keen,  uncompromising  definition  of  photography.    Should 
the  negative  be  somewhat  hard,  yielding  a  black-and-white 
picture,  the  effect  of  a  rough,  tinted  drawing  paper  is 
amazing  in  removing  harshness  and  giving  tl^  effect  of 
texture. 

Some  time  ago  some  American  artists*  appreciating  the 
effects  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  attempted  topro* 
duce  it  on  large  heads  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on 
albumenized  paper,  submitting  them  to  pressure  in  oontaet 
with  a  surface  like  that  of  rough  drawing  paper.  We 
have  an  example  before  us  at  this  moment,  and  the  effect 
is  Qharming  in  many  respects.  It  would  reseoible  a  very 
clever  and  effective  drawing  rather  than  a  photograph, 
but  for  one  thing :  that  is,  the  somewhat  odd  want  of 
harmony  between  the  albumenized  surface  and  the  texture 
of  rough  drawing-paper.  Printing  on  the  paper  itself 
would  be  therefore  much  more  satisfactory,  and  for 
vignette  heads  on  plates  of  ten-by-eight  and  upwards,  the 
effect  would  in  almost  every  instance  be  found  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  albumenized  paper.  A  pure  white 
paper,  or  white  with  the  vetj  delicate  tone  inclining  to 
cream  generally  found  in  drawmg  papers,  is  always  good.  A 
decided  cream  tint  would  often  1m  found  effective  for  print r 
to 'be  finished  in  crayon,  in  which  a  light  might  be  put 
into  the  eye,  or  on  lace  or  linen,  with  white  chalk.  (<rey 
tints,  especially  if  inclining  to  green,  should  be  avoided  for 
portraiture,  as  out  of  all  harmony  with  flesh  tints. 

As  regards  formuJ®  and  modes  of  working,  we  need  not 
enter  into  much  detail  here.  We  have  produeed  results 
which  best  satisfied  ourselves,  in  vigour  and  richness,  by 
the  ammonio- nitrate  printing  process  Turner's,  What- 
man's, or  other  good  English  paper  was  floated  on  a  solu- 
tion containing  eighty  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
fifteen  grains  (X  gebtine  in  a  pint  of  water ;  dried  and  aenai- 
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iifled  with  a  sixty-grain  ammonio-nitrate  bath  applied  in 
tha  nraal  maimer  with  a  glass  rod.  The  paper  is  sensitiye, 
yields  a  vigoroiis  image,  and  readily  tones  to  a  rich  yelvety 
black  in  an  acetate  bath.  The  toaing.  bath  should  not 
be  strong,  and  should  be  mature,  and  care  shoidd  be  used 
not  to  orertone,  and  so  produce  cold  black  and  grey  tints. 
lo  our  last  Year-Book,  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  gaye  some 
good  hints  on  printing  on  drawing-papers,  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  reproduce  here.  We  may  remark  that  Mr. 
Smyth  has  had  rery  extended  and  successful  experience  in 
this  little-practised  style  of  printing,  hence  his  hints 
possess  especial  value.    He  says : — 

'^  I  have  been  often  asked  by  many  of  the  young  printers 
the  best  method  of  printing  on  plain  paper.  In  my  usual 
course  of  business  I  have  to  print  many  large  size  portraits 
on  nlain  paper,  both  white  and  tinted — ^large  vignetted 
heaos,  &c.,  to  be  finished  in  water-coldurs  and  cravons. 
Iiarge  vignettes  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  then  finished 
with  black  and  white  crayons,  are  vexr  effective,  and  do 
not  require  any  great  amount  of  ai'tistic  ability  to  make 
them  look  very  nice. 

*<  As  to  permanency,  I  have  two  prints  before  me  printed 
fifteen  years  or  more,  and  I  cannot  trace  the  least  signs  of 
fading.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  the  albumenized 
prints.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  albumenized  paper  had 
never  been  introduced  for  printing,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  least  cause  to  complain  of  faded  photographs. 

"  Copies  of  crayon  portraits  should  always  be  printed 
on  plain  paper ;  they  took  even  better  than  the  originals 
when  reduced  to  a  small  size.  Paintings  and  drawings  to 
be  coloured,  also  large  landscapes,  are  very  effective  when 
painted,  and  are  much  more  easily  coloured  than  idbu- 
menizod  paper.  There  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  good  sample  of  salted  paper  than  there  is  of  albu> 
menizad.  I  have  had  samples  that  would  not  print  in 
eight  hours  in  a  strong  lignt,  whereas  it  ought  to  print 
quicker  than  albumenized  paper. 

"Get  a  few  sheets  of  Whatman*s  white  and  tinted 
drawing  papers ;  select  any  suitable  colour,  or  according 
to  how  you  intend  to  finish  your  portrait,  either  in  colours 
or  black  and  white  crayons.  For  small  work,  tfaidc  Saxe 
is  the  best.    Salt  it  as  follows : — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...    240  grains 

Chloride  of  barium       480     „ 

Glenfield  patent  starch Jounce. 

Mix  the  starch  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  then 
add  eighty  ounces  of  bailing  water;  mix  it  well  (this 
should  make  a  beautiful  clear  solution) ;  now  add  the  salts 
(whieh  will  be  equal  to  six  grains  of  ammonium  to  the 
ounce),  and  strain  through  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool.  Float  I 
the  paper  until  it  lies  perfectly  flat,  which  will  be  in  about 
six  or  eight  minutes ;  hang  it  up  to  dry,  then  keep  it  per- 
fectly flat  until  wanted.  Float  on  a  forty-grain  silver 
bath ;  print  rather  deep.  You  will  not  require  a  ■  very 
strong  toning  bath,  as  plain  paper  tones  more  quickly  than 
albumenized.  A  good  plan  is  to  tone  after  a  batch  of 
ordinary  prints;  the  bath  being  nearly  exhausted,  you 
will  tone  them  with  more  ease  and  certainty.  Any  of  the 
toning  baths  will  answer,  and  you  can  get  any  tone  you 
require.    Fix  as  usual.'* 


FKOGRESS  IN  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRBiTING. 
M.  Leon  Yidal,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Monkeur  *fe  la  Pfiotograpkie,  gives  some  account  of  a  new 
photo -mechanical  press,   which  has    been  invented  by 


pulling  off  the  prints  from  films  of  gelatine. 

The  machine  gives  twelve  to  Stcen  impressions  per 
minute,  and,  no  doubt,  20,  30,  or  40,000  prinU  could  be 
tamed  out  in  the  establishment  per  diem.    The  photo- 


graphs, according  to  M.  lAcan,  fhus  rapidly  produced, 
are  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  rival  in  vigour  and  finish 
pictures  produced  by  the  ordinary  silver  process,  while 
they  possess,  of  course,  the  inestimable  quality  of  being 
permanent. 

It  is  said  that  a  Paris  publishing  house.  La  Socieie  Anonyme 
de  Publicaiiotis  Periodiques,  has  made  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase the  right  of  using  this  machine  in  Paris,  and  m  a 
very  short  time  M.  Paul  Dalloz,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
company,  will  bo  in  a  position  to  produce  photographs  in 
printer's  ink,  in  very  large  numbers.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  to  constitute  photo-mechanical  printing  a  speciality 
at  the  office  of  the  Mouiteur  Universel,  which  has,  as  ofir 
readers  are  aware,  already  made  arrangements  for  working 
M.  Leon  Yidal's  photo-chromic  process  on  an  industrial 
scale. 

GRADATION    OP     TINTS    ON     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPERS. 

BT  OAPTAIll  W.  DB  W.   ABVXT. 

I  sxB  in  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Winstanley   is  going 
to  explain  a  method  of  obtaining  a  gradation  of  tint 
on  photographic  paper.     For  the  last  year  I  have  em- 
ployed glass  neutral  tint  wedges  for  tha  same  purpose, 
wbich  give  perfect  gradation.    The  intensity  of  the  light 

Eenetrating  obeys  a  well-known  lair,  hence  calculations  ean 
e  made,  if  necessary,  regarding  the  shades.  Another  plan 
(somewhat  similar,  I  imagtae,  to  Dr.  Roacoe^s,  though  1  have 
not  seen  his  described)  is  to  cause  a  wheel,  the  spokes  of 
which  are  cut  into  a  leaf  form,  to  rotate  in  front  of  sensi- 
tized paper.  This  gives  a  time  gradation,  while  the  last 
method  gives  an  intensity  gradation.  Finally,  to  com- 
pare shaaes,  I  have  adopted  a  rotating  wheel,  made  as 
before,  the  leaves  being  of  dead  lampblack,  resting  on  a 
pnre  white  ground.  The  comparisons  are,  of  course,  made 
by  the  eye.  These  three  contrivances  give  a  perfect 'method 
ot  scaling  tints.  I  have  been  experimenting  in  this  direc- 
tion for  some  considerable  time,  and  have  found  that  theae 
three  scales  give  me  every  possible  combination  I  may 
require.  Any  one  wishing  for  an  actinometer  scale,  how* 
ever,  had  better  use  that  given  by  the  wedges,  and  not  the 
time  scale ;  for  in  the  latter  the  scale  is  too  rapid  at  the 
white  end,  and  hence  is  more  difficult  of  comparison. 

I  need  scarcely  say  the  wedges  must  be  v#ry  accurately 
cround.  In  diffused  light  a  correction  has  to  be  made  in 
the  law  for  intensity,  as  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  besides  the  absorption  due  to  the  thick- 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PHOTO-MECUANICAL 

PRINTING. 

BV  M.  ROO£B  LAURENT.* 

Different  application  of  tlie  process, — After  three  or  four 
inkings,  as  soon  as  the  image  has  become  delicate  and 
clear,  so  that  on  regarding  it  by  transmitted  light  no 
imperfectiona  are  to  l^  seen,  you  pass  to  printing  off  the 
same  upon  wood,  stone,  metal,  porcelain,  glass,  &c. 

When  printing  on  wood,  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  gravers  for  typographical  blocks,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  image  to  be  reversed.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
typographical  press  at  one*s  disposal,  or  at  any  rate  a 
powerful  letter-copying  press,  of  a  vertical  character,  for 
the  rolling  or  scraping  press  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
The  gelatine  block  is  placed  upon  the  clean  surface  of 
wood,  care  being  taken  to  obviate  air-bubbles,  which  are 
removed  by  pricking  with  a  fine  needle  without  disturbing 
the  picture.  At  the  back  of  the  block  is  placed  a  bit 
of  cloth,  of  even  thickness,  and  moist,  and  above,  some 
thicknesses  of  ordinary  paper,  to  act  as  a  pad.  On  top  is 
put,  moreover,  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  to  regulate  the 
pressure,  and  a  piece  of  sheet  tin  or  copper. 

•  Contlnaed  trom  past  S77. 
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The  block  and  the  wood  are  prened  together,  and  with- 
drawn immediately.  With  a  sponge  yoa  thoroughly 
moisten  the  back  of  the  printing-blook,  and  as  soon  as  the 
gelatine  has  swollen,  it  is  removed,  when  there  should  be 
no  ink  remaining  on  it. 

To  print  upon  metal,  auch  as  sine  or  CDpper  plates,  the 
latter  lidiould  in  the  first  place  be  properly  cleaned,  plan- 
ished, and  polished,  so  as  to  ha7e  a  perfectly  smooth 
sorfaoe  without  any  defect.  The  inked  gelatine  block  is 
applied  to  the  metal  under  water,  and  the  air-bubbles 
carefully  removed;  on  coming  out  off  the  water,  the 
excess  is  squeezed  out  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
two  surfaces  are  allowed  to  dry,  adhering  to  one  another  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  is,  as  wo  know,  fifteen  pounds 
on  the  square  inch.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  metal  and  the  block  are 
again  put  into  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  swell  the 
gelatine.  The  block  is  remoyed,  and  the  ink  remains  in 
the  metal. 

In  this  way  the  process  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  engravers;  the  plate  may  be  etched  or  electro- 
typed,  the  greasy  ink  acting  as  a  preservative  to  those 
portions  of  the  metal  which  it  covers.  The  inked  plates 
m^  also  serve  for  zincography. 

For  printing  upon  stone  the  image  must  be  reversed, 
and  to  do  thia  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  transfer 
ink^that  is,  fatty  ink  containing  wax— and  transfer  paper, 
which  is  fine  Indian  paper,  sized  on  one  side  and  bibulous 
on  the  other.  In  workmg  out  a  photo-lithographic  process 
it  is  well,  moreover,  to  secure  the  services  *of  a  skilful 
lithographic  printer. 

The  printing*block  is  inked  with  transfer  ink  diluted 
with  essence  of  lavender.  You  print,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  tnmsfer  paper,  on  its  sized  surface ;  this  impression 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  stone.  The  latter  having  been 
properly  prepared,  the  impression  is  laid  upon  it,  air- 
Duboles  being  carefully  excluded ;  and  the  print  once  laid 
down  must  not  be  shifted  afterwards.  A  wet  cloth  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper,  then  a  sheet  of  rubber 
to  equalise  tiie  pressure,  and  then  a  metal  plate.  It  is 
necessary  to  work  promptly  and  decisively. 

When  pressing,  a  cushion  either  of  rubber  or  cloth  is 
put  under  the  stone  to  prevent  it  breaking ;  and  I  prefer 
to  employ  a  vertical  rather  than  an  ordinary  lithographic 
press.  After  pressing,  the  back  of  the  transfer  paper  is 
wetted  with  a  moist  sponge,  and  in  this  way  removed. 


cannot  then  be  rendered  afterwards  in  the  mechanioal 
printing. 

I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  neither 
that  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  nxing  the  negative. 
Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  fixes  the  clieb^  very 
perfectly,  does  not  eat  inco  it  so  brutally  as  cyanide. 

Intensifying  the  clichd  by  means  of  pyrogaliio  acid  I 
cannot  recommend,  because  it  has  the  effect  of  caking  the 
finer  details— a  thing  that  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 
Again,  it  is  not  a  btul  thing  to  have  a  negative  not  very 
dense  in  the  blacks ;  if  only  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative 
are  really  transparent,  it  is  well,  indeed,  if  the  negative  is 
not  too  dense.  It  is  best  to  time  the  exposure  as  aoimrately 
as  possible,  not  to  have  recourse  to  pyrogaliio  acid  for 
intensifying,  but,  after  fixing  and  washing,  to  pour  over  a 
solution  of  one  gramme  of  bichloride  of  gold  in  a  litre  of 
water,  which  is  applied  five  or  six  times  to  the  negative. 
This  is  also  good  for  the  process  of  reversing  the  film-«n 
operation  I  will  now  describe. 

Beverdng  the  Cliche. — In  mechanical  printing  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  a  reversed  clich6  has  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  most  simple  and  shortest  way  assuredly  is  to 
photograph  throu)(h  the  glass  plate,  the  bare  surface  of  the 
game  being  carefully  wiped  when  it  comes  oat  of  the 
dipping  bath.  To  my  thinking,  however,  a  clichd  secured 
in  this  way  is  not  worth  one  reversed  on  a  pellicle,  and  I 
advise  tho^e  who  wish  to  follow  my  footsteps  to  proceed 
as  follows : — 

As  soon  as  the  cliche  has  been  finished  and  dried,  there 
is  poured  upon  it,  instead  of  varnish,  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  the  same 
having  been  carefully  prepared.  The  glass  plate  must  be 
laid  perfectly  horizontal,  and  maintains  in  a  level  positioa 
upon  a  dish  of  hot  water.  By  means  of  a  brush  the  warm 
liquid  is  spread  over  the  clichft  without  injuring  the  collo- 
dion, while  preventing  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.  The 
cliche  is  removed  from  the  hot  water  dish  and  placed  upon 
a  horizontal  stand ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  gelatine  has  set,  it  is  allowed  to  drv  spon- 
taneously in  a  current  of  air.  in  a  clean,  well-airea  apart- 
ment. When  it  is  perfectly  dry  you  cut  round  the  margins 
with  a  knife,  and  in  this  way  the  film  with  the  collodion 
image  is  readily  removed,  supposing  the  glass  was  per- 
f ectlv  clean  to  bcffin  with.  This  pellicle  of  gelatine  nay 
be  placed  in  a  book ;  it  occupies  little  room,  and  may  Im 
sent  by  post  without  inconvenience. 

I  also  work  in  another  way.    I  employ,  as  I  have  ttatedt 
sheet  gelatine,  which  is  pure  and  diaphanous,  and  of  the 


It  is  neoesiary,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
photographic  manipulation,  because  it  is  one  thing  to  best  quality.    I  take  as  large  a  piece  as  is  neoesMtry  to 
produce  a  negative  sufficiently  good  for  silver  printing,   cover  a  cliche,  and  put  it  to  soak  in  pure  cold  water  for 

"  "^^  ~  '"  *^'     •     t^-i  .i     a  couple  of  hours.    In  this  state  I  apply  the  sheet  g«Uatine 

to  the  dry,  cold  cliche,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  npon 


and  another  to  secure  a  cliche  suitable  for  hehographic 
purposes. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that  the  glass  plates 
employed  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  A  stock  bottle  of 
aciaulated  water,  containing  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid,  should  be  kept  ready  for  nse,  and  of  this  a  few 
drops  must  be  poured  upon  the  plate,  which  is  then  rubbed 
with  a  dean  rag,  rinsed  in  pure  water,  and  wiped.  I 
recommend  the  nse  of  that  side  of  the  glass  wnich  is 
concave. 

For  the  iron  .developer  I  use  the  following  formula  :— 

Water 1  litre 

ProtOBulphate  of  iron,  pure 35  grammes 

Sulphate  of  copper 35 

Acetic  acid .  ...  40 

Alcohol 


30 


19 


99 


The  emplovment  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  ammoniacal 
sulphate  of  iron  is  little  known,  but  nevertheless  it  gives 
very  clear  negatives.  The  operation  of  development 
■honld  be  carefully  watched,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  details 
of  the  image  have  appeared,  the  developer  should  be 
removed,  and  the  plate  washed ;  if  any  delay  occurs,  the 
image  becomes  veiled  in  the  delicate  portions,  and  these 


a  table,  preventing  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  by  care- 
fully raising  the  sheet  without  touching  the  collodion,  and 
pricking  them  with  a  needle.  A  sheet,  or  sheets,  of  gela- 
tine are  laid  npon  the  cliche  in  this  way,  the  pieces  cross- 
ing each  other  If  need  be,  and  then  the  plate  is  removed  to 
the  top  of  a  hot  water  dish  having  a  temperature  of  aboat 
lOO""  Cent  The  geUtine  melts,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  aoft 
brush  you  are  enabled  to  produce  a  regular  surface,  and 
destroy  any  bubbles  that  may  have  formed.  Afterwards 
the  plate  is  removed  to  a  level  stand,  and  as  soon  as  the 

gelatine  has  set,  it  is  taken  to  an  airy  i^Murtment,  where  it 
ries  at  the  end  of  twelve,  twenty^onr,  or  thirty-six  honra. 
Tha  margins  are  then  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  film 
removed. 

A  third  mode  of  operating  may  be  mentioned.  The 
essence  of  Eucalyptus  posseii^es  the  property,  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  to  dissolve  pyroxyline. 
Enough  of  this  latter  substance  is,  therefore,  added  to  make 
a  syrupy  mixture,  which  is  applied  to  a  plate  of  very  elaan 
glass  pkoed  horizontally.  This  veir  tmck  film  is  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly,  and  to  remove  It  from  the  gU«  it  is 
only  necessary  to  steep  it  in  water.    Upon  the  olioh^  is 
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Soared  some  alcohol  in  which  a  lifctle  resiii  has  been 
isadlved,  the  film  aboye  mentioned  is  placed  on  top,  and 
the  two  surfaces  are  pressed  together  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Afterwards  the  negative  is  put  into  water,  and  the  image 
with  gunootton  film  detaches  itself  from  the  glass. 

Sensifive  gelatine  paper,-^l  have  told  how  to  prepare 
frelatine  paper,  and  how  to  sensitize  it.  Those  who  desire  to 
do  their  work  very  well  should  proceed  as  follows : — ^The 
gelatine  paper  having  been  placed  upon  a  flat  boards  a  ftn^ 
piece  of  linen  of  suitable  size,  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  of  three  per  cent,  strength, 
is  laid  down  once  or  twice  upon  the  gelatine  surface' 
When  the  whole  surface  of  gelatine  has  in  this  way  been 
made  to  imbibe  the  bichromate  solution,  and  has 
become  damp  and  supple,  X  lift  off  the  liuen,  and  I  apply 
the  gelatine  paper  against  a  well-cleaned  glass  plate,  over 
the  surface  of  which  has  previously  been  poured  a  three 
per  cent  soluti6n  of  bichromate.  Atmospheric  pressure 
causes  the  gelatine  paper  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  they 
are  then  removed  to  an  airy  dark  room  to  undergo  com- 
plete desiccation.  The  paper  when  it  leaves  the  pmte  is  as 
smooth  as  the  glass  itself,  and  must  be  carefully  stored  in 
the  dark,  when  it  will  keep  good  two  or  three  days.  If  the 
paper  will  not  readily  leave  the  glass,  the  latter  was  not 
properly  cleaned  in  the  first  place.  The  best  way  of 
cleaning  plates  with  acidulated  water  I  have  already 
described. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  THOMAS  HINE.* 

Ik  writing  this  paper,  I  will  state,  to  begin,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you,  but  the  same  old  story  that  has  been  told 
so  often  by  abler  men  than  myself.  My  formula  is  the 
same  I  have  used,  with  but  slight  variations,  since  I  first 
took  to  viewing,  and  is  as  follows  :-* 

C  itUodion. 

Sulphuric  ether 8  ounces 

Alcohol    ...        ...     -   •••        •••      o      „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium     32  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium         82 

Iodide  of  ammonium     32 

Gun-cotton         80 


t» 


My  bath,  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  for  summer,  and  forty  grains  in  winter,  slightly 
acidified  with  c.  p.  nitric  acid ;  my  developer,  fifteen  to 


Jo,  8,  two  ounces :  flow  it  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
minute  or  two,  ana  put  it  in  my  plato-box  and  finish  it  at 
home,  strengthening,  if  it  needs  it,  with  pyro. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  brother 
photos,  that  it  is  not  by  this  or  that  process  that  excellence 
18  attained,  but  by  close  and  earnest  study.  Do  not  think 
that  because  your  chemicals  are  in  perfect  order,  and  your 
apparatus  of  the  besi ,  that  all  you  nave  to  do  is  to  set  up 
your  camera  and  expose  your  plate ;  your  negative  may 
be  faultless  in  chemical  effect,  out  will  it  be  an  artistic 
picture?  It  is  only  by  a  thoughtfulness  of  the  means  at 
out  command,  and  not  by  any  secret  process,  that  men 
like  Wilson,  Bedford,  Good,  and  others  produce  the  photo- 
graphs we  admire  so  much.  .  Remember  that  it  is  not  the 
colours  and  brushes  that  make  the  artist,  but  the  following 
of  certain  rules  of  art,  and  an  innate  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  study. 

Spend  some  time,  on  arriving  at  the  locality  you  are 
going  to  photograph,  in  going  over  the  ground.  If 
you  oan,  go  the  day  before,  and  having  found  your 
subject,  view  it  from  different  stand-points;  let  the 
principal  object  come  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  a  little  nearer  to  the   right  or  left  of  it,  as 

•  Cknteised  ftsn  Wutnn  J'hti^inifkic  JTewf . 


the  subject  requires^  and  nearer  the  bottom  thsn  the  top  of 
the  picture ;  study  your  foregronnd  well,  and  if  blank  and 
uninteresting,  place  some  object  in  it,  such  as  a  mass  of 
foliage,  or  stump  of  a  tree,  to  break  the  monotony,  but 
be  careful  to  so  place  them  that  they  harmonize  with  the 
subject.  A  figure  or  group,  if  properly  placed,  will  add 
life  and  interest  to  it 

The  next  thinz  to  be  considered  is,  have  you  chosen  a 
good  day?  for,  if  you  have  not,  it  is  useless  to  waste  your 
plates.  What  I  call  a  good  day  is  one  when  the  wind  is 
still,  for  only  then  can  yon.  photograph  foliage  in  all  its 
beauty,  or  look  down  into  the  depths  of  the  quiet  lake  and 
see  reflected,  hill  and  mountain  in  all  their  grandeur. 
Another  requisite  is  a  good  light.  A  day  on  wluoh  white 
clouds  float  lazily  across  the  &y  is  the  best.  I  find  that 
early  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon  is  the  best  for  most 
subjects ;  then  the  shadows  are  longer,  and  you  will  get 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  with,  none  of  that  littleness  of 
effect  so  often  seen  in  photographs.  ^  If  possible,  expose 
your  pUte  when  a  light  cloud  is  passing  over  the  sun  ;  it 
will  lighten  up  your  shadows,  and  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
after  will  give  vigour  and  breadth  to  your  photograph. 

Use  a  sky  shade  to  your  lens ;  by  so  doing  you  may  get 
a  good  cloud  effect.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  shadow,  for  pro* 
perly  managed  it  is  the  glory  of  a  picture ;  give  a  full  ex- 
posure, and  by  careful  development  your  high  lights  will 
not  be  overdone.  Then  expose  your  plate,  but  do  not  be 
satisfied  with  one  exposure,  for' by  a  second,  with  a  change 
in  the  time  and  in  the  strength  of  your  developer,  you 
may  do  better.  Remember,  it  is  better  to  go  home  with 
one  good  negative  than  a  score  of  poor  ones. 

For  architecture,  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  square  on  the 
building,  so  that  it  glances  along  the  shadowed  side ;  let 
there  be  cast  shadows,  for  without  them  you  will  have  a 
flat,  unmeaning  effect. 

For  interiors,  your  chemicals  must  be  in  perfect  order ; 
if  not,  it  is  useless  to  try,  for  it  is  only  under  these  condi« 
tions  that  I  have  been  able  to  expose  one  and  a-half  and 
two  hours,  and  get  negatives  free  from  mat-stains.  I 
never  use  glycerine,  or  any  other  preservatives,  to  keep  my 
plates  moist.  My  bath  and  collodion  are  the  same  I  use 
every  day. 

^ 

€attnifaixiitttu, 

HAS  MR.  eROUGHTON  ANY  CLAIM  TO  THE 
LAMBERT YPE  PROCESS? 

Sia, — ^As  it  has  been  confidently  stated  that  Mr.  Crouffh- 
ton  has,  by  publishing  the  abov6  process,  established  his 
right  to  be  considered  its  author.  I  think  the  claim  deserves 
investigation.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  has 
taught  it  to  some  pupils,  or  described  it  to  private  friends ; 
this  is  not  publication  in  the  legal  seoBe,  so  that  the  public 
may  enjoy  the  benefit.  I  have  therefore  had  the  curiosity 
to  read  the  original  paper  in  which  this  process  is  said  to 
be  described.  The  paper  was  read  before  the  South  London 
Photoffraphic  Society  in  December,  1873.  In  it  Mr. 
Croughton  describes  the  steps  he  takes  to  make  an  enlarged 
negative.  He  details  his  method  very  minutely,  but,  useful 
as  his  plan  is,  he  is  careful  to  say  that  it  is  not  new.  He  is 
right,  as  his  manipulations  all  through  are  those  of  the 
usual  wet  collodion  process.  He  first  produces  a  trans- 
parency, and  from  it  makes  an  enlarged  negative.  He 
then  places  tissue  paper  on  the  back  and  front  of  his  nega- 
tive ;  and  heie  the  coincidence  occurs  on  which  Mr.  Crough- 
ton relies,  for  M.  Lambert  also  places  paper  on  eaol^  side  of 
the  enlarged  negative.  Bat  though  they  each  do  this,  the 
important  point  to  notice  is,  why  they  do  so.  The  words 
of  M.  Lambert  in  his  specification,  and  of  Mr.  Oronghton 
in  his  paper,  supply  the  evidence  of  judging.  It  is  unne- 
oessary  lo  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  specification^  as  they 
are  given  in  your  number  of  July  16th ;  but  the  purpose  is 
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oImt:  it  it  two-fold,  to  take  adYftQUige  d  the  speoial  tex- 
tare  o£  the  paper  M.  Lambert  asee — ^it  ii  not  ordinary 
traoing-paper,  bat  a  new  oiaterial,  papier  tni/ienaif-— and  to 
■applj  a  ready  meaoa  for  working  apon  with  blaoklead 
powder. 

Mr.  CroQf htoQ  gives  bin  reaaons  as  follow :— **  In  elderly 
people  the  linei  and  teztnrj  of  the  face  is  far  too  marked  in 
the  enlarged  negative;  thie  can  be  maob  softened  and  7edaoed 
by  printing  throagh  tracing -paper,  so  interposing  a  thiok- 
Bess  of  tracing-paper  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the 
negative."  Notning  can  be  dearer  than  this:  the  tissne 
paper  was  placed  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  nega- 
tive, not  to  a£Ford  a  eonvenient  vehicle  for  tooohing  upon, 
bat  for  softening  and  redacing  the  lines  and  texiara  of  the 
face.  No  other  reason  is  assigned  by  Mr.  C.  why  he  so 
placed  the  tissne  paper,  bat  this  soffioient  one.  He  conHrms 
this  when  he  explains  why  he  puts  tissne  paper  on  the  back 
of  the  negative ;  it  is,  not  only  **  to  soften  the  printing,"  bat 
for  an  additional  reason,  **  becanse  it  is  a  capital  medium  for 
working  with  the  pencil  to  strengthen  the  high  lights.*'  His 
words  are:  *'I  always  strain  traciog-paper  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  negative,  as  it  serves  to  soften  the  priatiag,  and 
is  a  capital  medium  for  working  npou  with  the  pencil,  to 
strengthen  the  high  lights."  Then  he  descri bes  other  details, 
bat  not  a  syllable  about  using  the  tracing-paper  on  the  face 
for  working  a  poo. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  if  Mr.  0.  did  ase  the  tracing* 
paper  on  the  face  of  the  negative  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  one  he  states,  that  he  shoald  not  have  mentioned  it, 
especially  as.  in  giving  full  details,  he  appeared  to  be 
honestly  anxious  tm  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  mode  of 
working.  Why  did  he  mention  the  distinction  he  makes 
between  the  uses  of  the  two  papera  ?  Why  should  he  state 
that  he  used  the  front  one  to  soften  the  printing,  and  the 
back  one  for  that  purpose  and  also  to  work  upon,  if  he 
really  worked  upon  both  ?  That  he  did  not  work  upon  both 
tides,  bat  only  on  the  back,  is  confirmed  by  another  part  of 
his  oommnnioation.  Referriug  to  an  enlarged  negative  he 
exhibited  at  illnstratiog  his  mode  of  working,  he  says :  **  The 
largo  negative  you  will  see  is  antouohed,  except  that  the 
ttrey  locks  of  hair  are  more  defined,  pinholes  and  dust  spots 
filled  ap,*and  the  high  lights  throughout  on  tracing  paper 
at  the  back."  ^ 

I  find  that  the  discussion  of  the  psper  was  postponed  to 
the  following  meetinjf,  January  1874,  when  Mr.  Edwards 

Jened  with  a  paper  in  which  he  denied  some  of  the  merits 
Mr.  Groaghtoa*s  method  as  oootrastad  with  his  own. 
An  animated  discussion  arose,  daring  which  Mr.  C.  took 
•otivo  part,  giving  farther  details  of  his  process;  aad 
although  much  was  said  about  working  on  the  original  and 
on  the  enlarged  negatives,  as  well  as  on  the  trenspsrencies, 
yet  not  one  word  was  said  about  working  on  the  tracing- 
paper  in  front  of  the  negatives.  How  was  it,  when  he  was 
so  anxious  to  point  out  all  the  useful  psrts  of  his  process, 
that  he  did  not  mention  this  one,  which  would  have  been 
both  novel  and  useful  ? 

In  this  journal,  February  G,  1874.  Mr:  Groughton  had  an 
article,  *'  More  about  Enlarging.*^  in  which  he  gives  further 
minate  details,  that  he  states  '<  are  worth  knowing,  in  order 
to  get  good  results,**  but  no  word  is  said  about  the  method 
in  qaestion. 

I  observe  that  the  Editor  of  this  joomal  had  at  the  time 
a  long  and  exhaastive  article  on  the  subject.  In  this  he 
oommented  on  and  criticised  the  various  expedients  to 
teonre  and  to  improve  enlarsred  negatives,  yet  he  never 
mentions  this  expedient.  Had  the  subject  been  mentioned 
—alive  as  he  always  is  to  all  novelties  and  improvements^ 
the  matter  could  scarcely  have  escaped  his  attention. 
aspaoially  seeing  that  a  few  months  later  he  so  readily 
noUoed  ft  when  he  saw  it  in  nse  by  M.  Lambert  in  Paris 

From  a  oalm  and  dispauionate  review  of  Mr.  Crooghton's 

rpon,  the  disoossion  toereon,  and  the  Editorial  comments, 
think  no  other  conclusion  can  be  come  to  than  that 
Mr.  Ofooghton  and  his  fritnda  am  mistaken  in  atMiting 


that  the  method  of  working  on  titsae-paper  on  the  faot  ol 
the  enlarged  negative  was  published  by  Mr.  Groa|;lits«  in 
December  1873.  He  is  never  reported  to  have  said  ia  bit 
paper,  or  in  the  discassion,  that  fie  worked  on  the  tutoa  ift 
front,  but  be  distinctly  says  he  pat  it  there  to  soften  th« 
priutiug ;  but  he  twice  in  his  paper  says  he  worked  on  the 
tissue-paper,  and  in  both  cases  ne  removes  all  donbt  by 
stating  that  he  worked  on  the  back.  I  oonelnde,  therefore, 
from  the  published  evidence,  that  on  the  occasion  cited 
Mr.  Groughton  did  not  publish  this  important  fsct,  and 
that  he  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Lambertype  process.-— 
Toars,  &c.,  Gbatov. 

THB  LAUBERTTPE   PATENT. 

Sib,— I  had  been  forewaroed  that  I  shoald  create  a  great  deal 
of  jealousy  amongst  a  certain  elass  of  anti-improvement  photo- 
grephen,  always  ready  to  play  the  professnn,  bat  aovtv 
willing  to  learn,  if  I  dared  to  introduoe  prooessee  giving 
iMtter  results  than  their  own ;  but  the  penisteaey  with  whiob 
tney  obtrude  new  misstatements  and  misrepresentatioas  as  soon, 
as  I  have  disposed  of  the  old  ones  almost  surpasses  my  eipeota- 
tions,  and  Is  becoming  almost  amusing  to  me. 

Messrs  Batho,  Croughtoa,  and  Samuel  Pry  (of  Sarbiton) 
seem  disposed  to  be  prudent.  Knowing  that  works  and  facts 
would  be  more  compromising  than  equivoques  and  instnna* 
lions,  they  deolioe  aceoptiog  any  offer  of  mine  to  test  fairly  tha 
relative  value  or  similarity  of  my  patented  process  with  that  of 
Mr.  Groughton.  Knowing  practically  the  worth  of  the  two 
methods,  I  can  sympathise  with  their  eantioo,  which  is  sarely 
their  best  policy.  Notwithstaoding  all  their  evasions  ana 
equivoques,  I  fail  to  see  any  reasoa  for  their  refosing  the 
challenge  of  the  test  offered  if  their  method  be  as  good  as  mine. 
for  if  these  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  learn  from  me,  theyeaOv 
with  equally  gootl  processes,  doequally  good  work ;  whilst  If  tbef 
have  yet  something  to  learn,  they  ought  to  be  happy  to  bavo 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  For  mv  own  part,  I  have  always 
been  nappy  to  learn  from  othen,  and  to  pay  for  the  instroetlon 
in  anything  which  may  help  me  to  elevate  the  standard  of  mf 

{trofessional  work.    It  is  easy  for  them  to  state  that  my  ehal- 
euge  is  too  ridiculous  for  tliem  to  accept  It ;  so  did  the  fos 
declare  that  the  grapes  were  too  sour  for  him. 

Mr.  Batho,  after  taking  advice  of  his  patent  agent,  at  I 
advised  him  to  do,  admits  that  his  knowledge  of  patent  law  It 
not  so  extensive  as  Mr.  Lambert's,  but  denies  having  oommitted 
any  bluuden  lo  his  various  assertions,  saying  that  I  took  te 
granted  that  any  and  entry  legal  point  menUoned  had  dirtet 
applioation  to  ihe  patent  No.  168i.    It  is  not  so.    Mr  Batho 
made  three  different  assertions  applying  to  patanta  ip  genatnt» 
as  your  readem  will  see  by  refSsrring  to  his  flrat  article  ui  issot 
of  July  28rd.    Fint,  he  said  that  «*  if  a  patent  be  taken  In  joiol 
names.**  Ao.  ^ow  not  one  of  my  patents  Is  taken  In  joint  namttL 
Secondly,  **  The  invention  mast  be  new,  and  never  used  befoi* 
In  a  business  manner,  even  by  the  Inventor.*'    Altboagh  this 
last  assertion  has  no  relation  to  our  case,  I  proved  to  Mr. Batho 
that  his  statement  in  this  case  Is  quite  orroneoas.    Thirdly^ 
he  says :  *'  If  a  specification  claim  as  part  of  the  invention 
something  new,  along  with  something  nut  new,  it  will  invuli- 
date  the  patent.*'    I  proved  to  Mr.  Batho  that  It  is  net  so-; 
that  you  cao  claim  (uotonly  describe)  a  thonaand  old  tUoge  to 
be  combined  so  as  to  give  new  results.    I  even  gave  a  east  In 
which  waa  claimed  the  nre  of  hot  blast  and  anthraelto  coal  te 
smelting.    The  hot  blast  had  been  betore  need  with  eomiMn 
coal,  and  cold  blast  with  anthracite  coal ;  so  there  was  adaim 
of  two  old  things  combined  to  produce  a  new  resalt.    Nov 
Mr.  Batho  has  beeu  unfortunate,  for  out  of  his  three  assartlont 
on  patent  laws,  one  has  no  relation  whaterer  to  either  of  my 
three  patente,  and  the  two  otbera  are  erroneous.    laespable  of 
mainUining  his  flmt  assertion,  he  goes  on  to  say :    **  Mf. 
Lao^bert  claims  the  method  uf  applying  the  seml*translacid  shtti 
ou  each  side  of  a  negative,  and  of  quickly  retoaehiog  hf 
opereting  oa  these  surfaces  (Mr.  Batho  torgetttog  the  folhreriac 
three  esseotial words,*'  as  hereiaspecified").  Thea  ha  goet oo tt 
say  that  this  may  mean  *'  method  "  or  **  appUoatioa ;"  howosnr, 
continues  he,  *^  as  the  specification  dott  not  dtteribttht  ntllmd, 
It  must  mean  the  applleatlon." 

Now  had  Mr.  Batho  not  tbonght  It  convtaltot  to  antt  tht 
I  three  Impoftant  woida,  **  at  htrela  tpeeified."  ha  wonid  tntOy 
I  have  Dtfcalvad  that  both  tba  mttbod  and  application  aia  laQ|y 
idtsonbtd  In  my  sptsifitthwi.    naninQowt 
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MsertioD,  Mr.  Batho  says,  **  A«  thig  has  been  ai>plied  before 
Mr.  Lambert  drops  theoUim  to  a  Mmi-traiulaoid  sheet,  and 
falls  baok  oq  the  retoaohing  of  the  two  said  sorfaces."  Will 
this  genfleman  please  to  tell  ode  where  I  dropped  the  claim  to 
the  sheets  of  paper?  I  have  written  bat  one  letter  on  the 
Lambertjpe  Patent,  and  1  challenge  him  to  proTe  that  I  have  ever 
claimed  anything  which  I  do  not  still  claim.  1  always  claimed 
the  combination  of  one  sheet  on  both  sides  of  a  negative,  and 
the  retonching  on  those  surfaces.  I  cannot  di;op  the  surfaces 
without  dropping  the  retouching  thereon,  however  pleasant  this 
might  be  to  Mr.  Batho.  Neither  can  I  in  a  claim  describe  a 
working  on  a  special  surface  without  describing  and  claiming 
the  new  combination  of  both  the  surfaces,  and  work  to  produce 
new  results. 

The  words,  **  and  the  retouching  on  these  said  surfaces," 
don't  sound  much  like  my  dropping  ttiese  two  surfaces  to  retouch 
oo  the  two  bare  sides  of  a  negative.  I  quote  from  my  specifi- 1 
cation :  '^  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  method  of 
applying  a  semi*translooid  sheet  on  each  side  of  the  negative, 
asd  of  quickly  retouching  on  these  surfaces."  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Batho  at  last  limits  that  if  Mr.  Groughton  had  used 
paper  on  both  sides,  but  retouched  only  on  the  front  or  only  on 
the  reverse  side  of  a  negative,  such  would  not  invalidate  Mr. 
Lambert's  patent.  Now  we  stand  prepared  to  provo  that  Mr. 
Ccooghton  only  commereially  used  one  of  the  two  methods  just 
desonbed,  and  only  published  one  of  them ;  we  can  also  prove 
that  he  taught  his  pupils  only  one  of  them,  and  that  before  the 
Booth  Lon£>n  Bodety  he  used  only  one  of  the  above-named 
methods ;  and  we  chaHenge  Mr.  Batho  to  prove  that  our  process, 
M  described  in  patent,  has  been  either  published  or  commer- 
cially used  anterior  to  my  patent 

Mr.  Batho*s  only  obiection  to  accept  our  challenge  is 
that  we  bind  him  to  produce  all  the  different  results,  chromo- 
types, Ac.  Well,  we  can  afford  to  be  lenient,  so  we  shall  only 
bind  him  to  obtain  all  the  results  covered  by  the  Lambertype 
Patent,  outside  of  my  two  other  patents,  and  I  will  give  him 
doilble  the  time  to  produoe  as  good  effects,  provided  he  uses  none 
but  processes  commercially  used  or  published  before  my  patents, 
reserving  the  right  to  prosecute  him  should  he  -infringe  my 
patent.  I  am  sore  this  will  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Batho's  scruples 
unless  he  finds  it  handier,  as  I  think  he  does,  fo  fight  at  a 
distanoe,  with  useless  words  instead  of  facts  and  proofs.  The 
vsual  way  of  testing  the  range  capacity  of  competing  guns  is 
to  see  how  far  the  ball  will  reaoh  with  a  certain  charge  of 
powder,  and  not  for  the  competiton  to  lay  their  guns  down  and 
engage  io  a  long  controveny  as  to  how  far  their  respective 
sans  have  been  said  to,  or  might,  or  ought  to  reach,  or,  as  Mr. 
Hatho  save*  to  lay  the  guns  down  and  have  a  fight  to  prove 
which  is  the  best 

'  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  (of  Sorbiton)  having  in  the  issue  of  July  23rd 
llMNight  proper  to  try  to  injure  my  process  by  asserting  that 
he  Iwd  seen  the  operations  of  the  Lambertype,  occupying 
teveral  hoan,  I  aaserted  that  Mr.  Fry  had  made  an  erroneous 
■taitement ;  that  knowing  in  what  capacity  he  came,  he  only 
■aw  the  work  obtained  by,  and  not  the  openting  o^  the  Lam- 
bertype which  took  several  houn.    I  ean  prove  my  assertions  by 
pholmapben  present    I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Fry  has  now 
tlwoglit  It  prooent  to  alter  his  statement,  by  sa^ng  it  was  the 
work  aad  negatives  of  Mr.  Lambert  he  saw,  which  is  almost  as 
4Ubi6iil  from  his  original  atatement  as  Mr.  Onmshton's  pro- 
aeas  is  liroai  mine.    Mr.  Fry  says,  **  I  already  had  all  I  wanted. 
Md  »U  he  bad  to  sell"  How  is  it.  then,  that  Mr.  Fry  remarked 
to  those  present  that  he  had  got  the  Vanderweyde  process  for 
bnlf-prioe,  and  that  he  did  mit  intend  giving  more  than  £b  for 
my  prooess  ?     But  as  *'  good  wme  needs  no  bush,"  we  did  not 
lake  the  hint  from  Mr.  &muel  Fry,  not  thinking  iiis  favoamble 
optailon  worth  the  balance  of  £15.    Mr.  Fry  then,  shaking 
bands  with  me,  said,  in  presence  of  my  interpreter  and  Mr. 
Ooltotty  phologmpher,  of  London,  "I  am  pleased  to  have  seen 
jvu  negatives.    I  am  always  rMdy  to  repair  any  mistaks  I 
might  make,  and  an  clad  to  say  the  prooess  is  quite  different 
fnm  what  I  thought  It  was ;"  and  said  further  that  he  would 
■ay  iO  publicly,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  his  house  some 
•ftningt  congratulating  me  on  my  incenioos  processes.    As  I 
did  not  avail  myself  of  his  invitation,  I  received  a  reminder  in 
the  ahape  of  a  letter  given  me  by  Mr.  Golton,  and  of  which  I 
bam  give  a  verbatim  oopy.    Now  notice  that  although  Mr. 
■  nddiem  was  Walworth  Bead,  London,  this  latter  was 


July  19th,  1875. 


DsAB  8ia,— It  ia  now  quite  dear  that  Mr.  Lambert'a  patent  hta  been  in 
vented  long  belbre.  In  the  PHorooaAPSio  Rnrs  of  Deeeaiber  t4th,  1873, 
the  Btethod  of  pntdng  paper  on  eaeh  aide  of  the  negative  la  deeoribed  tn 
ftill  by  Mr.  Oronghton.  I  adopted  It  at  onoe,  and  have  need  It  ainoe.  Also  tf  r. 
Blingaoy,  of  Llnooln,  and  many  othera,  did  the  aame.  I  fear,  aa  thia  fiMt  ia  now 

feneraliy  knoim,  year  Uoenxea  will  oe  aaking  for  their  money  back.— 
:oara  very  traly,  (8lgaad>  0am  obl  Vat. 

Mr.  OoLTos. 

The  words  "  your  lioenoees  "  sounds  very  much  aa  if  it  was  me, 
and  not  Mr.  Colton,  Mr.  Fry  wished  to  frighten.  This  letter 
was  addressed  10,  Ashbnmham  Grove,  where  Mr.  Golton  never 
resided.  Mr.  Cotton,  to  whom  it  was  forwarded,  sent  it  back 
to  me,  saying  it  was  concerning  me,  and  not  him.  By-tbe-bye, 
Mr.  Colton  aleo  adds  a  letter,  too  long  to  publish  here,  in  which 
he  says,  **  I  have  seen  every  one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fry's  nega- 
tives anterior  to  your  patent,  and  must  say  that  not  one 
of  them  has  paper  on  both  sides  with  retouching  on  both  sides." 
As  I  did  not  take  any  more  notice  of  Mr.  Fry*8  letter  than  I 
bad  the  generuua  offer  of  £5  and  his  cordial  invitation  to  hia 
studio,  it  becamo  generally  known  through  Mr.  Fry,  on  July 
23rd  (thitf  letter  to  Mr.  Colton  was  sent  July  lOtb)  that  Mr. 
Crougnton  had  previously  used  a  paper  on  each  side  of  the 
negative.  This  is  the  simple  tmdi,  and  the  proression  is 
left  to  judge  now  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fry's  opposition.  This 
gentleman  says  in  last  week's  paper  that  he  preferred  silver 
print! Dg  to  chromotype.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so,  for  there  is 
work  that  gains  by  l)elng  perishable,  fiot  what  Mr.  Samuel 
Fry  (of  Sorbiton)  has  no  right  lo  drs  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Orongh- 
ton invented  this  method  of  papering  both  sides  of  a  negative, 
and  retouching  thereon  as  described,  whilst  he  knowa  that 
Mr.  Croughton  has  never  described  any  other  method  than 
that  of  printing  through  paper  (and  not  retouching  on)  with  a 
sheet  of' tracing  paper  strained  on  the  reverse  aide  of  the 
negative  to  retoucn  on. 

Mr.  Croughton  most  really  love  to  play  the  martyr  if  he  can 
see  any  direct  attacks  on  him  in  my  last  letter ;  but  ^he  makes 
a  grand  mistake  when  he  thinks  I  will  be  sorry  to  have 
defended  myself  against  erroneous  insinuations,  and  in  so 
doing  have  torced  him  to  answer.  Out  of  six  licencees  here  to- 
day, three  were  present  when  Mr,  Croughton  explained  the 
prooess  before  the  Sooiety ;  one  was  his  pupil,  but  the  two 
othen  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the  attacks  on  my  oaten t  that 
they  have  come  to  see  the  processes,  knowing  that  if  they 
were  not  good,  they  would  not  be  thought  worthy  of  so  much 
and  so  persistent  attack  from  non-lioencees,  and  so  much 
praise  from  the  licencees. 

Let  all  those  who  are  not  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  my 
patent,  use  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Werge,  or  use  ground 
glass  varnish  on  both  sides  of  negatives  to  retouch  on.  Of 
course,  as  Mr.  Werge  says  in  his  letter,  **  no  other  method  will 
produce  as  good  results  as  the  one  of  Mr.  Lambert's,"  but  this 
IS  no  reason  why  these  gentlemen  should  not  nse  them  to 
save  UiesumofX20. 

A  few  more  short  answers,  and  I  haye  done.  Mr.  Batho  aska 
me  what  is  a  conspiracy  fund.  It  is  a  fund  raised  by  many 
men  to  fight  one  man ;  ior  instance,  the  fund  hinted  at  bv  Mr. 
Slingsby  would  be  a  oonsoiraoy  fund,  and  as  such  illegal. 
Mr.  Batho  idso,  in  stating  why  he  does  not  go  to  law  about  this 
matter,  says,  that  **  victory  in  such  a  case  in  our  courts,  oftener 
than  otherwise,  is  as  costly  to  the  victor  as  it  is  to  the  van- 
quished, which  is  the  oause  of  many  acts  of  injustice  being 
submitted  to."  If  Mr.  Batho  darea  not,  why  advise  othen 
to  ?  As,  on  a  journey  through  England^  I  shall  visit  Halifax 
very  soon,  Mr.  B.  will  have  a  chance  of  accepting  the  test  I 
propose  in  his  own  town,  or,  at  least,  of  comparing  resalts. 

As  Mr.  Croughton  seems  to  begrudge  our  giving  the  £30  to 
the  Society,  I  will  give  it  to  him  if  he  gabs  the  challenge. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  the  great 
help  they  have  gfven  me,  as  proved  by  all  my  new  lioenoees. 
My  knowledge  of  their  poweriessness  will  be  seen  be  my  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  licenses  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  and  of 
doubling  them  on  the  16th  of  November.  I  am  almost  certain 
to  count  these  gentlemen  amongst  my  licensees  when  the 
public  will  begin  to  understand  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fry  of  Sarbiton,  dorability  in  good  portraita  is  a 
quality.— Toon  traly,  IjAMBIBT. 

OreenwicAy  Attgt$it,  lOih, 


■ddwiisA  %t  my  hoiiee»  for  what  paipose  1  leave  it  to  my 
readeia  to  judge.  Notioo  also  the  date  of  thia  letter. 


fax  MotOQbAPttto  Hswei, 


[AoaVR  1$,  1S75. 


%b16  in  t^  S^Uiia. 


ItliHutDBi  FAiKTiHa  V,  FaoTOOBAFiiv. — The  toUowing 
extract  Trom  Rajle  iternard'a  Life  of  SbhumI  Lotst  niaj 
pouiblj  b«  raggiutiTe  to  those  who  iniiit  on  tbe  nDcompro- 
misiiig  tnilbofpbatogrftpbj,  andprat>itagainit  aniTkltempt  to 
Ameliorate  iti  item  troth :— ''  I  B^aroely  Deed  rainiDd  ay  raadsi 
that  ninintnTe  p«iiiting  a»  a  pnmiit  wai  annibilated  by  photo- 
graph;, leonfeail  am  not  one  of  tlioae  who  ais  perfectlj 
coDlent  vith  thii  reaalt.  Admittlog  all  tbe  advantagei  ot  tba 
lallet  in  reapect  to  cheapnesi  and  saBB  of  prodaction,  I  Sod  it 
difflcoU  to  tbinb  that  ita  grim  and  aevere  reality,  its  aaililen 
and  Doeipected  rarelalion  of  haiDRn  aglioeM,  and  jti  bability 
io  aofen  it  with  the  lainlest  gleam  ofmiad  ot  feeling,  make  it 
preferable  Io  a  proceai  which,  in  able  hands  at  least,  waialwaja 
capable  of  giving  us  tnScient  trutli  of  feature,  combined  with 
•omn  glow  of  grace  and  beauty,  end  lomereSnin^  light  of  kduI." 

Kebpiho  Qualitibb  in  Dai  Platbs.— A  fnend  leudi  ns 
the  following  eitract  from  a  prirate  letter  writteu  b;  Count 
NoalilE,  aaable  amfttear  photographer  in  Bassla.  Three  yean 
ooniiiltita  a  good  te«t  of  the  keeplDg  qnalitiea  of  dry  plate*. 
The  Coant  laya  r — "  I  have  made  In  these  daya  an  eiperiment 
that  ha*  astoniihed  me.  If  yon  see  Mr.  Bimpaon  or  Ur. 
Gordon,  tsll  them  that  a  dry  plate  prepared    In  April,  IST2, 


n  the  system  of  M.  Conatant  of  Lamaane,  with  its  pi 
nrs  (140  water,  05  pyro,  and  i  burnt  sugar),  which  I  i    , 
1}  minutes   with   Dallmeyer'a  large-angle  No.  2  diaphragm. 


„ I   result.    Also  an  old  plate  (three  jests)   and 

which  had  bopn  kept  through  a  winter  of  26°  Iteanmar  ^of  cold, 
and  88°  of  heat  in  summet,  had  not  lost  Its  leoBitiTeneas.  The 
develuperwaa  alkaline." 

Why  tub  Ladt  Faiktbd. — A  correspondent  of  ana  of  onr 
American  contemporaries  some  lime  ago  gaTe  the  fallowing: — 
"  1  tend  you  the  following  aetnal  occurrence  which   happened 


aamioer  toar.    A  bdy  aubjeot  had  been  posed,  lighted, 

p  the  poaition  she  bad  bgan  placed  in 

nntll  my  retnm  from  the  dark  room.    After  my 


Ao.,  and  reqneeted  to  keep  the  poaition  il 


ber  aa  still  and  a*  rigi.t  as  a  plnster  cast.  Tbe  plale-holder 
being  placed  in  tlie  camera,  and  tbe  shutter  drawn,  I  agaia 
requested  her  to  keep  quietly  seated  for  a  short  time,  sod  look 
at  the  pieoe  of  paper  pasted  on  the  corner  of  the  box  ;  she 
might  wink  the  eyes,  but  otherwise  keep  perfectly  quiet.  I 
turned  my  back  apon  her,  and  after  flfteon  seconds'  expoanre  I 
beard  soraelhing  drop — my  subject  had  fainted.  After 
restoring  her  she  exclaimed,  '  I  tried  It,  Mr.  — ,  bat  I  conld  not 
hold  my  breath  any  longer;  Indeed  I  could  not.'" 

Uetbotioh  of  Asbkhic— The  detection  of  arasnio  is  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  perform  tbe  experiment  in  a  few 
moments.  Wa  cut  off  a  piece  ofsnspeoted  oalloo  and  immeraed 
■tin  Bofne  strong  ammonia  which  we  had  ponred  into  a  tumbler  ; 
■  blue  colour  at  once  indicated  the  preeence  of  capper.  A  drop 
of  tbo  blue  tiqjid  pat  uoon  a  crystal  of  nitrate  or  aiUer  tamed 
Immediately  canary  yellow,  which  reaction  denoted  artenie. 
Thla  la  an  eipeiiment  that  anybody  oaa  try.    To  confirm 


J,  and  etsily  obtained  the  well-known  depoait  of  metal 

aiteoicon  glass  or  porcelain.    With  wall  paper  a  neat  a 
easy  way  is  to  put  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  the  green  apct,  then 
a  drop  of  ammonia,  when  the  colour   will  turn   blue,   and  on 
addition  of  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  tllter.  If  arsenic  be  pietest,  a 

Sallow  stain  will  spraad  in  a  ring  Io  the  onlel  estremity.— 
titHC^JSc  Amtritta. 

BtmittBI,— The  smonnt  of  pnre  mstalllo  iHTer  hi  pure  chloride 

cj  silver  la  '752,  or,  In  other  wotth^  aerraty-flTS  per  cent.    Yon 

mmt  b«  YCTj  confnl,  howMer,  to  see  that  t*i-  -^'— ' ' 

yoD  have  is  raally  fan,  tn  phBtographen  i 

careless  in  throwing  it  down  in  Ihetr  tMdnO'' 

deal  of  fuiein  mailer  mixed  with  the  ohlori 

fllteHng  willde  a  good  deal  (awards  clsansing 
2.  H.n.— Wo  hat  that  w«  bare  soanielyDndan 

It  be  that  no  hsTS  been  In  tbe  habi  t  of  applyiuf 

ccating  D(  insolnble  gilatlna  sad  lac,   and 

iiretiarad  as  a  lauiporvy  aapport  for  dvTelcpb 

h  £e  saM  way  aa  thai  daseiibsi  bv  Mr.  8a' 

dMTlhatyavwDoldhaveanlidpatMlHT.  Sawy< 

that  F0>  had  ersTpabllsbad  tbe  mtUad.    Pnl 


i  of  knowing  whether 

we  anv  meaiu  at  sacartaining  the  names  of  phelographers  then, 
,  nor  of  anofing  whether  aoy  ehsnoe  of  obtaining  an  tngs^oment 

W.  W. — The  fonnnla'far  a  toning  bath  which  yon  qnote  wiU 
probably  (pve  good  results,  but  not,  ws  should  think,  bwhly 
mixed.  We  should  prefer  to  mix  the  two  K>tntloa*  at  least  tam- 
ei^ht  hoars  befon  use ;  or,  if  we  wished  to  n»  wbfoi  frashiy 
mixed,  ws  should  mnke  eaeh  of  the  aepanla  aolatians  with  abont 
one-lbird  ot  (he  froportion  of  water  nameil,  and  on  mixing  sdd 
tbe  remainder  ot  the  water  required  In  ■  bailing  stats,  and  nss  It 
when  the  ba'h  became  oald.  The  nse  of  hot  water  will  bring 
about  maturity  io  an  hour,  which,  atheririse,  mi)cht  require  a 
Donple  ot  days.  2.  There  is  no  reason  whaterer  to  sappow  that  ■ 
print  toned  in  the  acetate  bath  will  bs  lees  pennaoeDt  than  one 
toned  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  other  toning  bath ;  that  la,  if 
tbe  precaution  be  taken  (o  wash  the  prints  aiter  toning,  before 
plaoiu^  them  in  tbe  filing  bath.  In  a  ripe  acetate  of  soda  bath 
there  is  generallv  a  treoe  of  free  aeetio  acid  liberated,  hence  it  la 
neoesaar;  to  naah  the  print  to  prerent  the  risk  of  deoomposition  of 
the  hypo  bath.  3.  There  is  no  efBdent  method  ol  cleaning 
tamlshod  Daiiuerreolypos,  that  we  know  of,  withont  the  nu  of 
oyanlde.  That  is  the  only  purpose  in  photography  for  which 
cyanide  Is  absolutely  nc?cessat7. 

A  LovBE  OF  THB  BLACK  ART aays ;  "Is  photography  progreaslng 
or  rotnigrading  F  Pnwrassinr,  in  one  sense,  when  wa  see  snea 
beautltul  aHeett  workedont  nows4aya ;  bnt  retn^rading  In  anethsr. 
How  is  it  thai  photogtapher*  ate  mnning  into  one  snotliai's  eon- 
neotiaD  and  gettins  tlieir  friends  to  tent  £»'  them,  Ihe  same  as  ^la 
•ee  the  door-men  in  the  back  parts  of  Loadoo?  Then  are  bsm 
havingagordconnenionialheiTawntown.  tiyiag  tlieir  ninsost  to 
get  into  anntber  connecMun,  leaving  no  sbiDe  nntnnied  to  doit^  1^ 

Settingpeuple  toseDdsllthcy  can,Bodgel  Ibcmall  Ihe  work  oat  to 
a,  and  yol  Ihnto  men  nrolivinf^  miles  awsy.  IsttnatlniroriDg  the 
profession  to  tee  tnch  work,  mAking  it  a  complete  peddling  tndef 
Anothsr  firm  in  Loadnn  glies  ten  per  cent,  oommiesioa  ts  people 
to  recommend  thom.  Photography  haa  got  Id  give  soob  bentiinl 
results  DOW,  it  seems  a  pity  that  there  ahonld  bs  snob  maaa  triiia 
resorted  to.  Onr  corrcepondent  shonld  learn  to  make  a  diitiac> 
lion  botwcoi  photogniphy  as  an  arl-edienoe,  and  tbe  penens  who 
may  prncliie  it.  Tho  real  process  ot  photography  baa  really 
cothmj^  to  do  with  tbe  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  as  a  trads  or 
profession.  '  We  oannot  undertake  to  define  the  preoise  linil  ot 
oommercinl  mtcnirim  in  endeBTonring  (o  aecore  a  aonnacUon. 
The  effort  to  nso  influence  of  eiery  kind  to  enlarges  connection  is 
a  charaorcriatic  of  the  keen  spirit  of  competlcinn  which  pnnllsjla 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  beyond  onr  prorince  to  define  Ihe  legiti- 
mate limits  of  such  elfuTt. 
C,  B. — The  stains  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  hypcanlphite  ot  soda,  tha 
pictures  having  been  aintaiiijnat«l,  probably  sflar  wasMBg. 
TcuchiDg  with  Boiled  Sneers,  or  with  a  damp  rag  that  has  soda 
SDlulion  on  It,  would  caoao  the  marking..  Head  Dr.  Vogd  on 
"  Hypoiulphite  in  Bristol  Board*,"  p^eo  ■•7,  TnAa-IloOK  1874,  hi 
which  he  dcacribes  Iho  best  way  of  lesiing  for  traces  of  hypo- 
sulphite.     You   miichl  msily   iroat  his   eipoiments 

prints.     We  will  be  bound  you  will  Had  hj "      " 

are  yen  creditable,  No,  1  beini 
use  light  blue  ourtaina  with  e. 

ordinary  white  oalloo  will  be  n  

Heighway's  system  of  working  blinds  tea  very  good  ens. 
louisa  —Yon  ate  right,  no  doubt.  In  altribating  tbe  intensity  to 
imperfect  penneatloo  of  the  Tarnish.    We  abodd  think  thu  tbe 
'-itaveno   ■ 


_.„  ... .J  not  bean  svmly  coaled  wiih  nm . , 

or  the  surface  has  beeome  greasy  and  soileo  duriac  retoBoalag  | 
haMethanaaeikwbytheniniab  will  not tahepRiporiy.  Conrtag 
up  the  nsgatiTs  eantnlly  wUle  latoniAing  dwaiU  ptvroat  ihia. 
A  Tsry  wsak  slbsmai  aolndaa  sbeaU  be  emplarad  hr  Iha  psa- 
IlminaiT  coating  of  ^asa  plalas,  and  Ibm  thebalb  wfll  ast  s«ft« 
If  the  albumeo  is  pnpariy  applied.  Tb*  back  and  edaea  af  tba 
plate  shonld  be  eleaiMd.  Twanty  cr  thirty  oonoaa  <d  illstillart 
water  added  to  Ihe  wbita  at  one  sgg,  well  beatoi  ap.  Is  tgooi 
mixture,  a  eonple  ot  dnma  ot  aaunoBla  being  added,  aM  tlw 
Bdntion  Anally  aitved.    Coat  wltb  a  ^ass  rod,  or,  belter  stfl,  Iba 
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FHOTOQRA.PHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

PHOTOaRAPHING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES-*— LiFE  IN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC Pictures —Frintino  dA  Tinted  Drawing 
Paper. 

Photographing  under  DifficultitB. — A  cat  may  look  at  a  king, 
we  hare  been  given  to  understand,  but  in  Paris  a  photo- 
grapher may  not  look  at  any  public  building,  it  seems,  at 
any  rate  through  the  camera.    If  be  wishes  to  photograph 
a  statue,  or  a  palace,  or  a  govemment  office,  it  is  necesswy 
in  the  first  place  to  get  a  permit  to  do  so  from  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police.    Aithougn  this  appears  somewhat  of  an 
arbitrary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  authorities, 
one  can  scarcely  grumble  at  it  just  now,  seeing  that  some 
portions  of  France  are  still  declared  to  be  in  a  **  state  of 
siege,^'  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  no  sketching,  either 
wim  the  pencil  or  the  camera,  should  be  allowed  without 
permisrion.     **No  sketching  allowed  near  the  fortifica- 
tions,'* 18  a  sentence  one  often  reads  in  Continental  Murray, 
and  every  landscape  phqtographer  who  has  been  through 
the  Tyrol  knows  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  camera  out  of 
sight  of  the  garrisons  which  beset  the  passes  of  the  Fin- 
stermUnz,  tiie  Stelvio,  the  Brenner,  &c.    Our  brethren  in 
Paris,  we  heflp,  do  not  protest  against  the  law  which  renders 
it  necessary  that  they  must  obtain  permission  before  pro- 
ceeding to  photograph  the  streets  of  Paris,  although, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  "  state  of  siege  "  which  is  the  cause 
of  such  precautions,  it  would  be  diffictdt  to  point  out  how 
the  enemy,  whoerer  he  is,  could  be  benefitted  by  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  they  take  exception,  and  yery  reasonably, 
we  think,  to  one  of  the  clauses,  which  specifies  that  they 
must  only  operate  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  in  the 
permit,  so  that  if  the  day  happens  to  be  unfarourable,  or 
there  should  be  a  shower  of  rain  just  at  the  hour  men- 
tioned, there  is  all  the  trouble  to  be  gone  through  again  to 
obtain  another  permission.    Paris  photographers  ask  that 
at  any  rate  two  or  three  opportunities  should  be  given 
toem,  so  that  they  should  have  some  chance  against  the 
fickle  sun ;  for,  as  every  disciple  of  the  camera  knows,  it 
is  not  very  often  that  the  first  plate  is  altogether  successfuL 
Of  course  the  Prefect  of  Police  knows  his  own  business 
best,  but  we  should  have  thought  that  in  tiVnes  of  peace 
Uke  these,  it  would  be  well  to  relax  altogether  such  un- 
pleasant strictures.    It  might  be  very  inconvenient,  doubt- 
less, if  a  photographer  set  about  his  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  but  he  would 
scarcely  do  this  for  his  own  sake,  both  for  fear  of  being 
mobbed,  and  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get 
a  satisfactory  picture  under  the  circumstances.    It  is  only 
at  a  passably  quiet  hour  in  the  morning,  or  evening,  that  a 
photographer  could  hope  to  be  successful  in  a  business 
thoroughfare,  unless,  indeed,  he  desired  to  produce  a  small 
instantaneous  picture  of  the  scene  before  him. 

Life  in  Photographic  Pictures, — While  on  the  subject  of 
photographing  scenes  in  town,  we  may  say  a  word  on  the 
very  unsatisfactory  results  obtained,  when  a  busy  street  is 
reproduced  in  early  morning,  without  a  living  soul  in  it. 
In  such  a  case  the  photographer,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  a 
quiet  exposure,  has  erred  on  the  other  side.    A  group  of 
half-a-dozen  passers-by,  a  horse  apd  vehicle  of  some  sort, 
in  the  foreground,  would  often  be  sufficient  to  people  the 
scene  he  desires  to  depict ;  but  so  anxious  is  tie  not  to 
have  a  movement,  that  no  human  being  is  represented  at 
all  in  a  thoroughfare  which  most  people  only  see  teeming 
with  life.    The  result  is  not  a  true  representation  of  a 
street  in  London,  or  a  bridge  in  Paris,  but  a  portion  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  city  of  the  dead.    Such  a  picture  is  as 
much  like  the  real  thing  as  a  dead  man  is  like  a  living  one. 
It  is  here  that  the  photographer  fails  most  singularly  in 
reproducing  nature,  for  he  magnifies  his  own  special  weak- 
ness.    It  was  one  of  Rejlander^s  oft-repeated  maxims, 
**  Get  life  into  your  picture  ;^'  and  in  most  urban  pictures 
one  sees  the  photographer  at  his  very  worst.    You  may 


observe  photographs  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street 
without  a  trace  of  animal  life,  as  Maeaulay*s  New  Zea- 
lander  may  see  them  one  of  these  days,  if  the  race  only 
lives  long  enough ;  quays  at  Rotterdam,  and  squares  in 
Paris,  are  shown  as  it  it  were  the  time  of  the  plague,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  away,  no  one  knows 
whither.  We  do  not  say  that  all  photographic  works  of 
the  kind  are  like  this ;  there  are  exceptions  we  coiild  point 
out,  but  they  are  very  marked  ones.  A  little  picture  of 
Frank  Good^s  is  in  our  memory  as  we  write,  showing  the 
Tower  with  a  group  of  people  at  the  gates,  and  the  row  of 
cabs  on  the  stand  on  Tower  Hill,  one  of  the  Hansom  cab- 
bies quietly  enjoying  a  newspaper  on  his  perch.  Good 
landscape  photographers  know  how  important  life  is  in  a 
picture :  and  how  successful  you  may  be  in  securing  it  is 
shown  m  Russell  Manners  Gordon^s  little  Welsh  study 
with  half-a-dozen  sheep  grazing,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  in  the  London  Photographic  Society*s 
exhibition  some  years  ago.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cher- 
rill  have  also  shown  us  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
introducing  life  into  photographs,  ss  also  Mr.  Bedford 
and  several  other  photographers  of  premier  rang;  and 
young  photographers  would  do  very  well  to  study  the 
pictures  of  those  artists  to  show  what  really  can  be  done 
with  a  camera.  We  know  it  is  far  easier  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  nothing  more  lively  than  stock  or  stone,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  consult  your  own  convenience  merely,  if 
you  wish  to  secure  anything  above  the  general  run  of 
photographic  productions. 

Printing  on  Tinted  Drawing  Paper, — Very  few  photo- 
graphers of  recent  standing  know  what  pretty  effects  can 
be  secured  by  discarding  glazed  albumenized  paper,  and 
employing  tinted  drawing  paper  for  printing  purposes.  In 
the  early  days  of  albumenized  paper,  photographers  had 
far  more  experience  in  printing  upon  different  kinds  of 
paper  than  they  have  now,  when  most  people  merely 
choose  the  albumenized  paper  they  like  best ;  while  a  few, 
like  l^lr.  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  who  do  not  object  t6  a  little 
extra  work  in  order  to  give  greater  excellence  to  their 
productions,  use  coUodio-chloride  paper.  Previously, 
however,  plain  salted  paper  and  resinized  paper  were  much  in 
vogue  ;  but  bevond  the  remarks  made  a  few  years' back  by 
M.  Constant- Delessert,  there  have  been  no  pleas  put 
forward  of  late  for  any  other  silver  printing  process  than 
that  of  albumenized  paper.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  collection  of  M.  de  Constant's  works  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
photographers  in  this  country  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  these  charming  productions.  M.  ae  Constant*s 
views  were  of  lake  and  forest  scenery,  and  printed  upon 
sensitized  Whatman  paper  of  various  tints — ^blue,  grey.  &c. 
The  coarse  texture  of  the  surface  added  materially  to  the 
pretty  scenes,  and  some  of  them  had  the  appearance  of 
little  water-colour  sketches.  There  was  nothing  secret  in 
the  production  of  the  prints,  for  M.  de  Constant  explained 
his  modus  operandi  very  clearly  in  our  Year-Book  and  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal.  A  negative  was  printed  on 
several  kinds  of  paper  in  order  to  see  which  tint  was  most 
suitable,  and  the  approved  colour  was  adopted.  To 
amateur  landscape  photographers,  who  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  scenes  they  visit  and  depict  in  the  camera, 
this  method  of  printing  on  tinted  drawing  paper  has  many 
recommendations.  M.  de  Constant  prefers  to  employ  the 
plain  salting  process,  but  some  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
albumen  over  the  coarse  texture  before  sensitizing. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT. 

Chaptek  XIV. 

Photographic  ^ISsthetics. 

In  this  branch  of  my  subject,  difficulties  beset  one  at 
every  step,  because  a  great  majority  of  photographers  are 
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ignorant  oi  the  principles  of  art,  and  many  among  them 
quite  ridicule  an;  combiaation  of  photograp n}'  and  art. 

To  connteract,  so  far  as  ia  poaaible,  this  rer;  erroneous 
idea,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  applicatioa 
of  art  principles  in  the  diulyworkof  theatndio;  and  here, 
in  tho  limiMd  space  at  my  command,  and  the  necessity  for 
simplicity  of  treatment  of  the  subject,  are  ditBcultics 
enough. 

likeness  Is  certainly  the  first  object  of  importance  to 
ttie  photographer.  Scarcely  second  to  it  ia  artistic  arran^e- 
mmt ;  but  art  culture,  by  eilucatiiii;  the  eye  to  seize 
salient  features,  to  select  the  tajst  suitable  view,  and  to 
arrange  the  light  to  the  beat  advantage,  to  liring  out  the 
effect  of  character,  as  well  as  givine  promiaeuoe  and  force 
to  natural  advantages,  and  conceding  defects,  really  aids 
the  photographer  in  aecuring  likeness. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  with  experience  of  the 
different  resulta  obtained  by  different  photographers,  that 
Huperiority  is  attendant  on  the  higher  knowledge,  not  only 
of  chemicals  and  manipulations,  but  of  the  principles  and 
application  of  art ;  nor  is  it  the  cultivated  eye  alone  that 
demands  good  composition  ia  a  picture,  but  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  experience  a  senae  of  fitness  and  symmetry 
in  the  well-balanced  work,  though  they  may  not  bo  able 
to  define  the  cause. 

Baiaiue. — With  the  portrait  photographer  is  the  power, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  governing  the  disposition  of  the  lines. 
He  may,  if  he  find  several  lines  running  in  the  same  ! 
direction,  alter  the  poae  or  the  drapery  to  introduce 
oppoaing  lines  to  the  composition,  or  even,  by  means  of  a  I 
curtain  or  accessories,  to  supply  them.  The  necessity  of 
lines  of  balance  in  a  picture  cannot  fail  to  strike  one  with 
the  moat  limited  appreciation  of  art  on  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture devoid  of  such  lines.  If  the  lines  run  in  one  diree- 
tion,  diagonally,  whether  parallel  or  not,  a  weak,  tumble- 
down appearance  is  given,  and  a  sense  of  falling  is 
Buggested  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  It  may  be  urged 
that  it  being  necessary  to  supply  compensating  lines  to 
those  of  diagonal  tendency,  it  would  be  safer  and  more 
■atiafactory  not  to  use  them  a'l,  but  rely  on  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  form.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  last- 
named  there  is  not  sufficient  variety',  and  that  the 
picturesqueneas  of  the  pyramidal  form  is  far  greater  than 
of  the  square. 

As  an  example  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  composition, 
the  reader  cannot  have  a  better  than  Wilkie's  "  Blind 
Beggar,"  or  read  a  better  little  treatise  on  art  than 
Mr.  H.  F.  Itobinson's  remarks  thereon  in  his  "  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography," 

Varyity,  aa  a  quality  of  good  composition,  is  of  such 
obvious  necessity  as  to  need  no  lengthy  argument  fui  a 
recognition  of  its  power :  its  antithesis,  monotony,  is  quite 


of  beauty  and  picturesqueness  is  variety,  idealising  the 
real ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  power  aa  one  of  the  principal 
characteristic B  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  even  of  its  absolute 
necessity  ia  the  production  of  the  picturesque,  it  may  bo, 
and  often  ia,  carried  to  excess. 

SimpHeitymuBt  not  be  lost,  or,  like  the  rhetorician  who 
becomes  involved  in  his  argument,  be  it  never  so  ingenious, 
producing  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  helpless  feeling  of 
bdng  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphor,  and  the  result 
is — ohaoi.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  photography  for 
the  nke  of  contrast ;  bnt  simplicity  and  repose  must  not  bo 
lost  sight  of.  Nor  are  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  com- 
position antagoniatie  to  variety,  but,  aa  in  the  case  of  a 
gronp,  the  iotnMlactlon  of  repetition  in  Mroe  of  the  figures, 
amid  their  raried  and  irregnlar  puaitiona,  will  actually 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  variety,  and  give  motive 
to  the  composition. 

BrilUaney  is  a  veir  necessary  quality  in  portrait  -••"•"- 
graphy,  and  ia  an  effect  produced  by  the  illuminai 
the  ohemioala.    Then  u  ii  ptvralenl  and  enwu 


among  photographers  that  the  nearer  the  sitter  is  placed  to 
the  tight,  the  harsher  the  reanit ;  whereas  just  the  oppeute 
is  the  consequence.  The  nearer  the  sitter  is  placed  to  the 
light  tlie  more  brilliant,  but  not  of  necessity,  any  the 
harsher  ia  the  effect.  Distance  from  a  weak  light  generally 
tend4  to  harshness  (or  that  quality  known  aa  "hardness" 
of  the  negative)  ;  therefoie,  if  the  sitter  is  seated  a  long 
way  from  the  light,  and  softness  is  the  required  effect, 
admit  more  light,  rather  than  cnt  it  off. 

JieUef. — Uo  not  in  this  respect  attempt  too  much.  Aaa 
flat  effect,  without  proper  shadow  and  contrast,  is  very 
unpleaaing,  so  is  the  opposite  extreme  inartistia  A  certain 
amount  of  relief  isneceaaaiy,  to  give  roundnesa  and  solidity 
to  the  picture,  in  the  same  way  that  a  degree  of  contrast  is 
requisite ;  but  as  violent  contraata  produce  harshness,  so 
too  great  appearance  of  relief  gives  a  hard  woodeny 
appearance. 

There  is  ^eat  difficulty  in  treating  of  t^ese  matters 
within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  for  all  the  writer  can 
indicate  is  that  there  is  a  cer^n  point  beyond  which  it  ia 
vulgar  and  inartistic  to  go,  without  having  the  power  to 
define  this  line  of  demarcation.  The  student  most  study 
art  and  the  works  of  the  great  masteia  to  be  able  to 
appn-ciate  the  distinction  for  himself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  on  this  domain  of  art 
that  the  artist,  with  only  bia  artistic  knowledge  to  guide 
'  'm,  can  walk  at  once  into  a  photogrhphic  atelier  and  pose 

id  illuminate  properly,  in  a  photographic  sense.  It  is  not 
so,  because  the  effect  produced  by  our  chemicals  is  not  that 
seen  by  the  eye ;  the  pose  is  restricted  in  a  certain  sense  by 
the  imperfections  of  the  lena,  as  the  lighting  must  b« 
modified  to  produce  a  given  effect  on  the  sensitized  plate. 
Contrasts  which  to  the  eye  of  the  artistare  correct  enough, 
are  much  more  violent  when  ponrtrayed  by  the  camera. 
What  ia  wanted  is  the  artistio  photographer. 


PHOTO-HECHANICAL  FBINTINO. 

8T  ■■  BUMIADT." 

Tbb  art  of  illustnltion  has  baooma  ■  neceaiitj  both  for 
educational  parpoaca  and  for  objects  of  plaasure ;  a  pictnra 
of  anything  la  nature  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  object 
than  any  word  deaoription.  and  any  method  by  which  it 
can  be  produoed  is  a  subject  of  interest,  especially  to 
photographers. 

Photography  is  nniivalied  for  absolute  trathrulnnns  ia  its 
prodaations,  and  had  the  ancieuts  bean  acqoaiutrd  with 
this  art  ia  its  present  slate  of  perraotion  they  would  kave 

S'ven  us  a  alearar  knawledgs  of  the  piat  Ihau  we  can  glean 
am  their  writingi. 

We  have  ths  art  of  catching  a  sha'lowaud  examining  it  at 
our  Isisuro ;  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  make  it  so  permaiieiit 
that  we  may  hand  it  doirn  to  posterity  anohauged. 

How  often  do  ws  l»k  over  our  ooUectious  of  photographs 
for  some  wall-knowa  face  or  view,  aad  God  that  aast  was 
DOOB  a  beaulirnl  picture  is  soaicnly  anything  more  than  a 
piece  of  yellow  paper  with  a  few  brownish  spot*  wheia  were 
onoe  the  deepest  shadows,  all  the  reet  having  vaniihed  t  No 
natter  how  osrefnllj  photugrapbs  are  made,  if  they  are 
■ally,  they  can  be  de 
n  tell  how  soon  a  picture  a 


irodnced  chemioally,  they  can  be  destroyed  bj  c 
io  one  can  tell  how  soon  a  picture  may  be  expoeei 
dement  that  will  dissolve  it.    This  fact  baa  been  know* 


from  the  first  discovery  of  the  art  of  photography,  and 
absolute  pannaneooe  has  been  eoeght  from  the  beginning, 
bnt  found  only  io  the  nae  of  pigments. 

Piotnrcs  in  permaneut  pignunta  may  be  safely  banded 
down  to  posterity  with  a  peiiect  conGdence  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  shadow  may  be  nen  long  after  (be  subaUoca 
haa  faded.      This   pemaiUDOy   is   attained   by   aeaoa  of 


■ems  of  ths  pboto-macbaaical  printing  pi 
"  Photo-Uechnoical    Printing"   ia   a    I 


I    term   that  c 
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that  if  aeoesMrv  to  name  a  few  of  them  before  oonsidering 
the  one  with  which  I  am  moet  familiar. 

The  *'  Phototype/*  or  '*  Aottnio  Froceis/*  famishea  blocks 
which  are  printed  from  ia  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
types.  The  relief  is  prodaoed  by  the  swelling  properties  of 
gelatine,  from  which  an  electrotype  or  stereotype  is  mide, 
or  8  metal  plate  is  etched  with  acid. 

Photo-lithography  comprehends  that  branch  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  which  prodaces  impresnions  from  litho- 
graphic stones  by  making  transfers  by  photographic  means  ; 
^hese  two  methods  are  rarely  used  for  anything  except  line 
work. 

PhotO'Stncograph  is  similar  to  the  photo-lithograph ; 
nsine  a  sine  plate  instead  of  a  stone. 

Heiiography  is  a  name  gt^en  to  varioas  pxocesses  for 
plates  which  are  etched  and  printed  from  ic  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  copper  plate. 

The  Woodbnrytype  lunat  also  be  classed  with  the  photo- 
mechanical printing  methotls,  although  the  ink  used  is 
gelatinous,  and  not  fatty,  ai  in  all  others  named ;  this 
proiluces  pictures  in  half  tone  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  silver  prints. 

The  photo-coUographic  printing  process  is  that  which 
produces  pictures  printed  trom  a  surface  of  gelatine  pre- 
pared by  photographic  agency ;  this  will  principally  form 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Gelatine,  which  forms  the  surface  from  which  these 
pictures  aie  printed,  is  made  from  the  sliins,  sinews,  bones, 
and  cartilage  of  animals.  Chemists  tell  us  very  little  of 
gelatine,  except  the  proces.  for  manufacturing  it,  and 
nothing  about  it4  photographic  properties;  but  they  tell  us 
that  some  kinds  contain  cbondnne,  particularly  that  made 
from  bones  and  cartilage ;  and  we  learn  also  that  the  preci- 
pitate formea  by  adding  a  coagulating  material  to  chondrine 
IS  redissolved  when  added  in  excess,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  gelatine.  There  are  two  methods  for  manufacturing 
gelatine,  one  by  means  of  boiling  the  materials  under  steam 
pressure,  and  the  other  by  treatment  with  acids ;  the  latter 
yields  gelatine  more  soluble  than  the  former.  In  practice 
we  find  that  the  most  insoluble  kind  is  beat  for  a  printing 
surface ;  from  this  we  infer  that  for  this  purpose  gelatine 
should  be  made  without  acid,  and  if  we  require  peifect 
ooagolation  we  must  use  the  kind  that  has  the  leist  ohon- 
drina  in  it,  which  is  that  made  from  skins,  parchments, 
and  ainewB. 

From  my  experience  with  the  various  kinds  of  gelatine, 
1  would  expect  the  best  to  be  made  of  selected  materials, 
parilied  or  deansed  before  manufacture ;  as  any  attempt  at 
nfiaing  or  clarifying  after  manufacture  will  be  sure  to 
lemore  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  a  good 
printing  film. 

The  sensitive  material,  in  all  oases  where  gelatinous  solu- 
tions are  used,  is  bichromate  of  potash,  bichrcmate  of 
ammonia,  or  some  chromic  acid  salt,  the  effect  of  which,  when 
mixed  with  gelatine,  dried,  and  exposed  to  light,  is  to  rendt  r 
the  latter  insoluble,  and  by  a  prolonged  expojure  perfectly 
non«absorbent. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  mention  made  of 
bichromate  of  potaah  in  photography  was  by  Mungo  Ponton, 
who  announced  to  the  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on 
May  29th,  1839,  that  paper  saturated  with  that  salt,  then 
dried  and  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays  through  a  drawing  of 
some  object,  would  produce  a  yellow  picture  on  an  orange 
ground.  To  fix  it,  all  that  was  required  was  to  immerse  it 
in  water  to  wash  out  the  bichromate,  and  a  permanent 
picture  in  white  on  an  orange  ground  was  obtained. 

In  1840,  M.  £.  Becquerel  discovered  that  sized  paper, 
when  saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  was  more 
aensitiva  than  nnsiaed.  In  the  same  year  Mr,  Joseph 
Dixon,  an  American,  astonished  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  resided,  by  exhibiting  reproduc- 
tions of  bank  notes,  made  with  such  fidelitv  aa  to  defy 
detection,  and  which,  he  said,  were  printed  from  stone 
prepared  by  photographic  agency.     The  details  of   hia 


process  were  not  made  public  until  1854,  when  they 
appeared  in  the  Scientijlc  A'oerican  for  April  15th,  page 
242.  He  used  gum-arabic  and  bichromate  of  potasb  spread 
direct  upon  stone,  and,  after  isolation,  inked,  washed,  and 
etched  as  in  lithography. 

In  October,  1852,  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  patented  a 
photo-engraving  process.  After  coating  a  steel  plate  with 
bichromated  gelatine,  he  impressed  it  with  a  photographic 
image  through  a  negative  oy  means  of  a  copying  frame, 
then  washed ;  the  washing  removed  all  the  bicnromate,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  gelatine,  from  the  portions  of  the 
plate  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  had  not  acted;  after 
drying,  the  plate  was  etched  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platina,  containing  a  little  fxee  acid  and  water ;  it  was  then 
printed  from  in  a  copper-plate  press. 

Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  patented  his  process  in  November, 
1854.  which  consisted  of  a  surface  coated  with  glue,  nitrate 
of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  bichromste  of  potash; 
the  subject  to  be  copied  was  laid  on  this  prepared  surface, 
and  exposed  to  the  light;  after  exposure  the  plate  was 
washed  in  cold  water  until  suflSciently  swelled,  and  then 
electrotyped,  or  the  design  was  inked  with  prinUng  ink, 
and  transferred  to  zinc  or  stone,  and  lithographic  im- 
pressions obtained. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXXV. 

Failurbs  in  Silvbriho  thk  pAPin. 

Paper  silvered  too  long  a  time, — Result :  The  paper  will 
discolour  very  quickly,  according  to  temperature,  and  the 

Erints  will  have  a  sunken-in  appearance,  and  with  a  strong 
ath  bronzing  is  very  plainlv  indicated  (even  when  the 
prints  are  fin-shed)  in  all  of  the  slight  shadows,  even  those 
under  the  eyebrows,  the  latter  result  being  more  evident  in 
the  case  of  the  albumen  paper,  the  former  (sunken-in 
appearance)  both  in  plain  and  albumen  paper. 

Paper  silvered  too  short  a  time.-^BMult :  Weak,  flat 
prints,  without  any  boldness,  prints  led,  and  red  spots  of 
various  sizes  are  very  noticeable.  The  bath  is  either  too 
weak,  or  the  paper  is  floated  too  short  a  time,  or  both  when 
the  above  results  appear. 

Plain  paper,  if  silvered  too  short  a  time,  will  act  similarly 
to  albumen,  and  then  if  it  had  been  swabbed  when  this 
fesult  occurs,  the  streogth  of  the  silver  solution  is  too  low, 
and  should  be  increased. 

Do  not  lay  flat  and  red  prints  to  the  paper  being  under- 
silvered,  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  paper  has  *  been 
thoroughly  dried  before  and  after  fuming,  as  the  same 
rusults  occur  by  printing  upon  paper  that  has  not  been 
dried,  as  said  before. 

Bubbles  on  the  paper  while  silvering. — Blow  at  them,  or 
touch  them  gently  with  a  glass  rod. 

Pape^  curling  over  while  silvering, — Breathe  gently. (don*t 
blow)  on  it,  and  it  will  flatten  at  once. 

Oreasiness  to  the  solution  on  the  paper  after  coating, — The 
paper  was  either  too  drv  before  floating,  solution  too  cold, 
or  tbe  paper  was  floated  Uw  short  a  time. 

Stains  on  the  paper  after  silvering,  and  while  drying, — 
Caused  by  the  paper  coming  into  contact  with  dirty  plaoea 
while  you  are  hanging  it  up,  by  dirty  hands,  and  ataina 
running  from  the  corners  where  the  paper  is  suspended 
eitber  by  common  pins,  tacks,  &a  Remedy :  Carefulneas 
in  hanging  up  the  paper,  and  by  the  nse  of  spring  dips. 

Failuus  ur  Datinq  the  PAPxa. 

Swinging  and  sticking  together  of  the  paper  while  dry- 
ing, caused  by  draughts. 

Uurling  of  the  paper  while  drying  can  be  prevented  by 
obtaining  a  piece  of  stick  as  long  ao  the  lower  side  of  the 
suspended  paper,  and  nailing  a  spring  clip  at  each  end  of 
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the  itiok;  fatten  it  to  tbe  paper  by  means  of  the  nippers 
when  the  solution  on  the  paper  has  stopped  dripping. 

Tear  droptin  drying.^AhBoth  the'.drops  of  solution  with 
a  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

Place  a  pieoe  of  tunue-paper  on  the  lower  corners  of  the 
paper  while  drying. 

FaILUBSB  IV  FUMIHO. 

Insufficient  /uiiim^.— Result :  Prints  ard  red,  flat,  and 
weak.  The  ammonia  is  not  strong  enough,  or  the  paper 
was  taken  from  the  box  before  it  ought  to  have  been. 

7oo  much  fuming, — Result:  Prints  have  a  disagreeable 
blaei  and  a  oold,  repelling  (and  often  metallic)  look  to  them. 
Remedy :  fume  less. 

Uneven  fundng.^^Vimvlt:  Part  of  the  paper  prints  well, 
and  other  parts  print  flat  and  weak.  Caused  either  by  the 
onrling  of  the  paper  while  fuming,  or  by  parts  of  the  paper 
being  ooyered  with  other  sheets. 

CuTTIVa  THS  PaPSB  rOB  P&IHTINa. 

Dirty  paper.'-^OMxaed  by  dirty  hands,  shears,  or  by  lay- 
ing the  paper  in  a  dirty  place. 

Paper  ciU  &(u//y.— Caused  either  by  oarelessness  or 
ignorance, 

FAiLuais  ni  Paixnira. 

Brealdng  of  negatives. — ^Caused  either  by  oarelessness, 
flaws  in  glass,  curved  negatives,  bad  cutting,  printing- 
frames,  &c.,  &c. 

Doubles  features  nn  the  prints, — Caused  by  the  prints 
moving  in  examining  them  during  printing. 

Harsh  vtgnettes.^-'Canaed  either  by  a  bad  wooden  vignette- 
block,  the  vignetting  papers  or  cardboard  being  too  near 
the  negative,  and  if  none  of  the  above  is  the  cause,  then  by 
the  vignette  not  being  blended  enough  for  the  strength  of 
the  light  it  was  printed  in. 

Badly  shaped  vignettes. — Caused  by  the  use  of  a  badly 
formed  vignetting  arrangement. 

Medallion  printing, — Badly  printed  crescent  lines,  fto. 
Caused  by  poor  cut-outs  and  masks  (».e.,  backgroand  masks), 
and  often  by  the  wroo^  use  of  them,  even  if  they  are  good. 

Fancy  medallion  /7ri/iti;i^.—- Failures  in  this  style  of 
printing  are  generally  caused  by  not  going  to  work 
rightly. 

Printing  in  grey. — Failures  in  this  style  of  printing  are 
harsh  edges.    Caused  by  shading  the  ngnre  poorly. 

Bendann  backgrounds.— FfkilnteB  with  moving  back- 
gronnds,  backgrounds  printing  in  the  fignrss,  bad  taste  in 
choosing  the  right  style  of  baokground,^&o.,  &o. 

Blwrnd  prints. — Caused  by  the  paper  not  being  in  per- 
fect contact  with  the  negative ;  and  then,  again,  it  ia  cansed 
by  the  paper  being  too  Targe  for  the  place  allotted  to  it  in 
the  frame,  by  its  being  damp,  &c. 

White  spots  on  the  paper. — Caused  by  the  bubbles  being 
permitted  to  remain  under  the  paper  while  it  is  floating, 
and  by  dirt  on  the  negatives.  , 

Unevenly  printed  smdows, — ^Caused  by  poor  **  doctoring ' 
of  the  negatives,  or  by  printing  the  negative  after  it  is 
doctored  in  too  strong  a  lighr. 

Uneven  printing, — Negatives  beiog  partly  shaded  during 
the  printing,  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  result  of 
a  day's  batdiof  prints,  then  a  great  diversity  of  the  shades 
of  prints  aie  tfeant ;  some  being  too  light,  and  others  too 
dark,  &o. 

Faxluus  IV  TaucMixo  Paiara, 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  tell  how  the  failures  may  be 
troided,  but  only  to  notice  where  these  failures  generally 
oooar,  and  then  the  remedy  will  be  obvious. 

Head  oat  too  high  or  too  low  in  the  prints,  cot  too  much 
to  one  aide,  prints  cut  so  that  the  figure  appears  to  be 
falling  either  in  one  diraotion  or  another,  and  when  the 
figure  is  leaning  on  a  chair  or  a  table,  the  idea  of  leaning 
is  not  oarried  oat^  lo  that  the-figore  will  appear  to  bo  sitting 


up.  straight,  with  the  arms  lying  on  the  table,  merely 
mechanically,  without  conveying  to  the  understanding  ojf 
the  tasteful  critic  any  sucoesslnl  idea  that  the  photographer 
intended  to  have  carried  out. 

When  a  print  is  cut  as  last  described,  a  beautiful  peso  is 
often  completely  spoiled,  and  it  looks  to  be  just  exactly 
the  opposite,  as  regards  beauty  of  pose,  to  what  it  it  in  the 
negative.  The  young  beginner  can  thus  see  how  he  can 
completely  spoil  the  beauty  of  a  pose  by  making  it  a 
mechanical,  instead  of  an  artistic  one. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  oases  in 
which  the  prints  are  a  failure  when  so  trimmed. 

Failubbs  is  Washiso. 

Imperfectly  waited  prints, — Caused  by  the  prints  lying 
together  in  the  water ;  bad  results  follow  such  treatment 
of  the  prints. 

Failubbs  in  Acioittiiio. 

Spotted  prints, — ^The  acid  water  has  either  got  on  the 
prints  befoie  they  ^rere  placed  in  the  water,  or  they  wen 
separated  imperfectly  while  being  placed  in  the  acid  water. 

Refusing  to  red  up, — The  water  is  too  cold,  the  acid  too 
weak,  or  the  paper  was  fumed  too  long. 

Blistering  of  me  paper. — The  water  is  either  too  cold  or 
too  hot. 


ON  THE   REPRODUCTION  BY   PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF  MICROSCOPIC  PREPARATIONS. 

BT  PROF.  A1M£  GIRAKD.* 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  at  one  of  its  meetings,  an  album 
of  micro-photographs  showing  various  phases  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  exhibiting  fibres  of  varioaa 
kinds,  whieh  are,  now-a-days,  often  substituted  for  cotton 
and  linen  rags  in  paper  making. 

On  that  occasion  many  members  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  processes  by  the  aid  of  which  those 
illustrations  were  obtained,  and  begged  me  to  make  a 
commnnication  to  the  Society  on  the  subject.  I  feel 
myself  highly  flattered  by  such  an  invitatioa,  bnt  I  mnsi 
at  once  admit  that  the  method  I  have  employed  oamioi  in 
any  way  be  considered  my  own.  I  have  discovered 
nothing  new,  neither  do  I  wish  to  claim  priority  on  any 
point ;  bnt  I  have  simply  followed  a  plan  whkh  ia  within 
reach  of  everybody. 

As  I  am  caUed  upon,  in  my  quality  of  teaeher,  aa  well  aa 
student,  to  employ  the  microscope  almost  daily,  I  haye 
sought  to  fix  definitely  the  imagea  revealed  to  my  view ; 
and  having  at  many  timea  rendered  aervioea  to  photo- 
graphic science,  I  bethonffht  myself  of  the  latter  to  help 
me  m  return.  Photograpny  came  to  my  aid  at  onoe,  ana, 
thanks  to  her,  I  am  now  able,  by  means  of  an  enlnrging 
lantern,  to  place  before  an  audience  picturea  of  any  body 
or  materiid  1  desire  to  call  their  attention  to ;  and  I  am 
enabled  also  to  secure  images  of  objects  examined  for  my 
own  private  atudy. 

To  accomplish  this  I  have  taken  care  not  to  go  out  of 
my  way  to  diacover  new  methods  of  operating,  bnt  I  haya 
been  oontent  to  chooae  among  thoae  already  known  anch 
as  appeared  moat  suitable  for  my  purpose,  and  to  emd|oy 
them  in  the  manner  beat  anited  to  my  convenience.  The 
apparatus  I  employ  is  before  you  on  thia  table,  and  it 
conaistaof  three  easential  parts :  the  illnminating  portion* 
the  enlarging  part,  and  finally  the  photographic  npparatda 
itself.  It  ia  very  compact,  aa  yon  will  observe,  and 
dispoaed  in  anch  a  way  that  while  preaerving  a  long  foo«a 
of  about  70  oentimetrea,  U  ia  alwap  under  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  who  can  bring  into  motion  any  portion  without 
aaatatance  from  a  aecond  operator. 

I  will  first  apeak  nboat  the  lighting  nrrangementa.    I 
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have  given  up  aunlight  altoffether,  and  employ  artificial 
iUamination  in  the  form  of  the  Drommond  light.  Sun- 
light ia  too  oapricioos  in  its  nature  for  regular  work ;  fre- 
quently at  tne  moment  it  ia  required  it  fails,  and  an 
obflervation  of  importance  is  lost.  Moreorer,  by  reason  of 
the  rariation  in  its  intensity,  it  presents  serious  ditficalties 
at  times.  Artificial  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
ready,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  it  always  of  the 
same  intensity. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  I  employ  is  extremely 
simple.  I  did  not  have  it  made  expressly  for  my  wants, 
but  purchased  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  a  double  one, 
and  was  constructed  by  M.  Molteni ;  it  is  fitted  with  two 
lateral  tubes,  one  of  which  receives  ordinary  gas  taken 
direct  from  the  pipes  or  meter,  and  the  other,  the  oxygen, 
from  an  india-rubber  bag,  which  on  pressing  gives  out  a 
proper  supply. 

The  two  gases  escape  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube  with 
double  envelope,  ana  the  flame  ignited  is  of  a  bluish 
transparent  nature,  possessing  high  calorific  power.  The 
tongue  of  flame  impinges  upon  a  little  cylinder  of  lime 
mounted  upon  a  metal  point,  and  can  be  moved  on  a  pivot, 
or  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  the  incandescence  does  not 
always  take  place  at  the  same  spot.  In  front  of  the  lime 
cylinder  is  placed  a  large  plano-convex  lens  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  upon  the  mirror  of  the  appa- 
ratus the  light  emitted  by  the  lime  under  the  influence  of 
the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  this  apparatus,  nothing  more 
regular  than  its  action. 

The  enlargiug  apparatus  1  employ  is  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope ;  there  is  uothiog  peculiar  about  its  construction, 
and  it  serves  for  direct  observations,  as  also  for  operating 
photographically.  I  preserve  it  in  it4  vertical  position ; 
other  operators  prefer  to  employ  their  enlarging  apparatus 
horizontally.  I  do  not  think  that  this  latter  is  a  good  dis- 
position of  the  apparatus,  for  it  obliges  one  to  place  the 
microscopic  preparations  in  a  vertical  position,  and  they 
are  then  subject  to  displacement  by  their  gravity  if  con- 
tained in  any  sort  of  liquid,  or  may  glide  out  of  the  field 
of  observation.  With  a  microscope  with  a  vertical  tube, 
however,  the  preparations  rest  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and,  being  in  perfect  repose,  allow  of  their  being  viewed 
with  ease  and  security. 

To  apply  the  microscope  to  photographic  work,  it  is 
Buffideut,  then,  to  place  the  mirror  in  front  of  the  lens, 
which  concentrates  the  light  emitted  by  the  incandescent 
lime,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lens,  so  that  the 
luminous  pencil  may  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
strike  the  object  placed  under  the  microscope.  This  done, 
the  eye-piece  is  removed,  and  by  means  of  a  little  supple- 
mentarv  bit  of  apparatus  (a  tube  formed  with  soldered 
ends  of  different  diameters),  the  microscopic  tube  is  placed 
in  the  so-called  axis  of  the  photographic  apparatus. 

The  latter  is  composed  of  an  ordinary  camera  elevated 
horisontally,  and  fitted  at  the  extremity  with  a  ground- 
glass,  which  is  chosen  as  fine  as  possible,  and  having  in 
front,  where  the  lens  usuiJly  is,  a  copper  tube  well 
centred,  of  about  six  inches  diameter.  The  junction 
between  the  photographic  apparatus  and  the  microscope 
may  be  brougnt  about  by  disposing  in  a  vertical  manner 
the  axis  itself  of  the  microscope,  and  the  camera  and 
metallic  tube  at  the  end  of  it.  But  this  plan  has  the  in- 
convenience of  distancing  the  operator,  placed  near  the 
ground-glass,  from  the  object,  which  he  desires  to  observe 
and  to  reproduce.  To  overcome  this,  it  entered  my  mind 
to  give  the  apparatus  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Arnici*s  microscope ;  the  focal  line  was  broken  at  about  a 
third  of  its  length,  and  at  the  bend  formed,  the  constructor 
of  the  apparatus,  M.  Nacbet,  fitted,  with  his  well-known 
skiU,  a  little  plain  mirror  in  silvered  glass,  which,  placed 
At  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  reflects  horizontally,  and 
without  deformity  upon  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera 
the  image  enlaiged  by  the  microscopic  object  glass. 


Thanks  to  this  arrangement,  the  aoparatus  measures 
scarcelv  fifty  centimetrea  altogether,  although  in  reality 
there  is  a  focal  length  of  seventy  centimetres.  The 
observer,  seated  quietly  in  front  of  tne  ground-glass,  may 
therefore  move  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  modify 
the  light,  shift  the  object  under  the  microscope,  move  the 
ground- glass  backwards  and  forwards  to  increase  or  lessen 
the  size  of  the  enlargement,  or  focus  the  image  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  object  glass. 

The  enlarging  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  desirable ; 
thus,  upon  the  ground  glass,  images  may  be  obtained  vary- 
ing from  four  to  eight  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  an  easy  matter,  by  changing  the  object  glass  of 
the  microscope,  to  pass  from  one  enlargement  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  diameters  to  those  of  500  to  600  diameters. 

In  arrangiDg  this  apparatus,  I  have  tried  to  free  myself 
from  all  complications,  and  to  render  the  thing  as  simple 
as  possible.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  resolved 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  adopt  for  the  processes  of  sen- 
sitizing and  development  the  means  of  illumination 
afforded  by  the  complete  combustion  of  ordinary  coal  gas, 
mixed  in  the  first  place  with  saline  vapour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  recently,  at  the  end  of  an 
interesting  communication  upon  the  photographic  pro- 
perties of  the  vapour  of  sulphur  in  combustion,  MM. 
Riche  et  Bardy  laid  stress  upon  the  advantages  which  the 
employment  of  this  yellow  light  appeared  to  present  in 
studios ;  at  that  time,  you  will  recollect,  I  confinned  tiiese 
gentlemen,  stating  that  for  a  year  past  I  had  employed  no 
other  description  of  light.  I  may  now  add,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  1874  I  developed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  my  friend,  M.  Davanne,  an  image  in  this 
way. 

I  have  thought  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see  an  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  this  liglit,  and 
as  I  intend  in  a  little  while  reproducing  a  microscopic 
object,  1  shall  employ  this  yellow  light  in  the  sensitising 
and  I'eveloping  operations. 

To  employ  it  no  special  apparatus  whatever  is  necessary, 
and,  indeed,  I  use  a  lamp  constructed  by  M.  Dubosq  for 
quite  another  purpose,  it  is  no  doubt  very  imperfect  for 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  a  studio,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tnat  the  principle  once  known,  our  opticians  will 
soon  be  able  to  find  a  better  way  of  making  the  apparatus. 
My  lamp,  as  it  is,  consists  of  a  Bunsen  burner  on  a  foot,  the 
flame  of  which  burns  comnletely,  and  is  of  a  scarcely 
visible  bluish  tint  j  into  this  name  is  plunged  a  little  basket, 
made  of  fine  platinum  wire,  in  which  are  put  a  few  frag- 
ments of  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  previously 
fused.  The  flame  immediately  assumes  a  yellowish  colour, 
which  communicates  to  objects  around  a  disagreeable  tint, 
but  which  is  scarcely  actinic  at  all.  Its  photographic 
properties  are  not,  however,  altogether  negative.  The 
yellow  light  thus  produced  is,  indeed,  not  absolutely  pure. 
It  always  contains,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  lamps, 
a  small  quantity  of  violet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  im- 
prudent to  approach  too  closely  to  the  flame  ;  by  keeping 
at  some  distance-  (say  a  metre)  from  the  light,  there  is  no 
need,  however,  to  fear  its  actinic  power.  If  an  operator 
desires  to  test  its  photographic  properties,  he  may  do  so 
with  a  spectroscope,  when  only  the  double  sodium  line 
should  be  apparent. 

M.  Aim^  Girard  gave  an  experimental  demonstration  of 
the  process  he  described  to  the  Society.  A  plate  was  in  the 
first  place  sensitised  by  the  aid  of  the  sodium  flame ;  a 
microscopic  slide  was  placed  under  the  microscope,  and 
illuminated  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  and 
focussed ;  then,  for  the  ground  glass  was  substituted  the 
dark  slide  containing  the  prepar^  plate,  and  an  exposure 
of  ten  seconds  was  given.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plate  was  taken  from  the  slide  and  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  the  aid  again  of  the  sodiifm  flame,  when  a 
picture,  without  fogging,  was  produced. 
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HYPOSULPHITE  IN  PKINTS. 

After  bo  much  has  been  written  touching  hyposulphite  in 
prints,  it  is  surprising  how  litUe  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers know  about  the  matter.  Nine  pictures  out  of 
ten,  that  are  forwarded  to  us  by  correspondents  desirous  of 
haying  our  opinion  on  the  cause  of  certain  stains  and 
defects  in  the  albumenized  paper,  we  nnd  to  be  injured 
simply  by  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Some  take 
the  utmost  care  in  washing  their  productions,  using  cold 
and  warm  water  alternately,  and  afterwards  letting  the 
prints  wash  in  running  wate^  for  a  dozen  hours,  and  then 
finally  press  them  £yin  a  contaminated  blotting-pad, 
which  damages  a  whole  series  of  photographs,  one  after 
another,  in  a  most  hopeless  way.  Others,  we  fear,  from 
the  markings  upon  the  prints  that  reach  us,  wash  thoroughly 
enough,  but  permit  their  assistants  to  handle  the  pictures 
with  soiled  hands,  if  they  are  not  themselves  guilty  of 
such  a  practice.  Indeed,  a  want  of  perfect  cleanliness  is 
but  too  often  the  reason  of  stained  prints,  and  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  washing  on6*s 
hands  thoroughly  between  every  operation.  It  is  com- 
paratively seldom,  we  think,  that  the  presence  of  hypo- 
sulphite in  photo^phs  is  due  to  an  imperfect  washing  of 
the  latter  after  fixing,  for  the  merest  tyro  knows  that  no 
silver  print  will  endure  many  months  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  several  changes  of  water  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  various  operations  of  production. 

Even  in  the  case  oi  careful  printers,  it  will  occasionally 
happen  that  a  batch  of  prints  are  spoilt  by  hyposulphite ; 
and  as  the  symptoms  of  hypo  contamination  are  not  always 
the  same,  it  is  often  a  lone  time  before  one*s  mind  is  made 
up  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  enemy  that  has  caused  the 
destruction,  if  photographers  would  have  a  little  more 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  take  the  trouble,  as  we  have 
often  advised,  to  have  a  comer  of  their  work-room  fitted 
up  with  a  few  simple  reagents  and  test-tubes,  they  might 
satirfy  themselves  on  this  point  as  well  i^s  on  many  other 
little  matters  which  trouble  them  from  time  to  time.  We 
do  not  expect  that  every  photogropher  can  turn  himself 
into  a  full-blown  analytical  chemist  at  a  mbmenfii  notice, 
but  yet  we  do  think  that  if  they  would  handle  a  test-tube 
and  spirit  lamp  now  and  then,  they  would  be  able,  after  a 
little  while,  to  conduct  most  of  (he  simple  investigations 
they  stand  in  need  of,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  aid  of 
others  in  the  matter. 

The  matter  of  testing  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  silver 
prints  hi  at  once  on  example  of  how  much  a  photographer 
may  do  for  himself  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble.  There 
a-e  several  ways  of  testing  for  hypo,  but  one  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest,  as  most  photojrraphers  are  aware,  is  by  means 
of  iodide  of  starch.  Half  a  di  sen  test-tubes  of  the 
same  calibre,  so  that  the  tints  of  liquids  of  the  same 
volume  may  be  accurately  compared,  are  pretty  well  all 
that  is  required  for  the  experiment,  and  so  long  as  the 


photographer  is  deliberate  and  careful  in  his  operations, 
and,  above  all,  confident  in  the  cleanliness  of  his  apparatus 
(distilled  wat«r  beine  always  employed  in  rinsing  for 
the  last  time),  he  is  bound  to  succeed  in  his  chemicul 
investigation. 

The  best  instructions  that  can  be  given,  probably,  are 
those  contained  in  Dr.  Vogel's  article  in  our  Year-Book 
for  1874,  which,  although  treating  of  hyposulphite  in 
Bristol  boards,  holds  good  quite  as  much  for  albumenized 
paper.  In  this  he  plainly  shows  how  very  litUe  hypo, 
whether  contained  in  the  mount  or  in  the  silver  print,  is 
sufficient  to  injure  the  latter ;  but.  minute  as  the  quantity 
may  be,  it  is  easily  detected  with  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 
According  to  Davanne,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  s  carte- 
de-visite  print  is  000208  of  a  grain,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  a  seventh  (or,  perhaps,  tenth)  of  this  amount 
of  hyposulphite  of.  soda  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  carte 
photograph,  the  dose  of  hypo  contained  in  the  damaged 
picture  is  almost  infinitesimal.  Of  course,  as  Dr.  V^^ 
points  out,  in  testing  for  hypo  in  minute  quantities  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of 
starch.  He  dissolves  one  grain  of  iodine  in  twenty -five 
grains  of  alcohol  to  begin  with,  and  of  this  solution  he 
takes  2-5  cubic  centimetres,  and  dilutes  it  further  with 
800  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  a  solution  of  starch  made  by  boiling  one  part  of  starch 
in  a  hundred  parts  of  wat«r.  His  standard  blue  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch  contains  i^=0  001  grain  of  iodine. 

Having  prepared  this  solution,  the  operator  would  take 
three  or  four  carte-de- visits  photographs  and  soak  them 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  little  warm  distilled  water,  and>it 
the  end  of  this  time  the  water  would  have  absorbed  any 
hypo  that  might  have  been  in  the  prints.  Two  clean 
test  tubes  of  the  same  diameter  are  taken,  and  into  each 
is  poured  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  standard  iodide  of 
starch  solution.  One  of  the  tubes  is  then  filled  up  with 
water  in  which  the  pr\pts  have  been  soaked,  while  a 
precisely  similar  quantity  of  pure  distilled  water  is  added 
to  the  other  tube.  The  tint  of  the  two  tubes  is  then 
compared,  a  bit  of  white  paper  being  put  at  the  back  to 
facilitate  the  examination  ;  and  if  there  is  but  a  trace  of 
hyposulphite  present,  the  tint  of  the  liquid  in  this  test 
tube  will  be  the  paler.  Such  a  result  is  proof  positive  of 
the  presence  of  hypo,  but  we  need  scarcely  recommend  a 
repetition  of  any  experiment  of  value. 

There  Ib  no  difficulty,  we  may  mention,  in  obtaining  of 
anv  apparatus  dealer  glass  vessels  gradnated  for  measuring 
cubic  centimetres,  or  other  minute  quantities.  As,  now- 
a -days,  all  chemists,  whether  English  or  foreign,  give  their 
weights  and  measures  in  grammes  and  centimetres,  it  is 
well  that  photographers  uiould  be  provided  with  these 
metrical  standards. 


FRENCH  G0BRB8P0NDBMCB. 

Captain  Abket  in  Paris—Pyroxylixe  from  Elder  Pmi 
— A  New  Collodion — Oval  Cltfer— Printixo  Frames 
FOR  Carbon  Work — Carlos  Relvas's  Mechanical 
PttiNTB— M.  J)e  Baotie's  Hardened  Gl.\j(s— Quiqi'erez's 
Dry  Process. 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Socie^  on  the  occasion  o{  their  last  meeting,  on 
the  5th  inst,  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  whom  the  Geo^'raphical 
Congress  had  called  to  Paris,  and  who  had  profited  by 
his  stay  in  this  metropolis  to  visit  the  principal  photo- 
graphic studios  hero.  I  need  not  say  that,  both  at  the 
Society  and  elsewhere.  Captain  Abney,  whose  works  are 
well  known  to  us,  received  the  most  cordial  reception. 
We  hope  that  what  htf>  has  seen  here  has  not  been  without 
interest  to  him,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall 
idways  foster  the  best  soavcnirs  of  his  too  short  visit. 

Several  matters  of  int«*r(st  took  place  at  the  lost  m.>..fiii(» 
of  the  Society,  whi<  ftt  before  the  ann 

in  the  fint  place,  '^ged  the  ace 
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memben  present  of  aome  specimenft  of  medallmc  ooliodion, 
which  he  has  maaufactiirea  from  elder  pith.  This  vege- 
table substance  possesses  all  the  properties  of  cellulose  in 
such  a  state  of  parity  that  it  may  be  considered,  almost,  as 
chemically  pure  cellalose.  When  acted  upon  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  ana  sulphuric  acids,  it  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
xyloidine,  and  M.  Scbeffner  assures  us  that  it  is  preferable  to 
that  obtained  from  cotton,  paper.  &c.,  for  the  preparation 
iA  collodion ;  only,  it  b  dissolved  with  difficulty,  and  this 
has  long  prevented  its  being  employed  commercially. 
M.  Schftffner  has  been  enabled  to  get  over  this  difficulty, 
and  has  mastered  the  preparation  of  pyroxilin.  The 
medulline  collodion  is  very  limpid  and  sensitive,  and 
may,  according  to  M.  Schseffner,  be  kept  in  good  condition 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  negative  bath  recommended 
by  M.  Schsffner  for  employment  with  plates  coated  with 
this  collodion  is  of  eight  per  cent,  strength,  made  up  with 
the  addition  of  two  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  He  in- 
sists that  the  nitrate  of  silver  shall  be  dissolved  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  development  of  the  plates  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron.  The  for- 
mula he  employs  is  as  follows: — 

Filtered  water         1000  mmmes 

Methylated  alcohol 40  drops 

Alcohol        20  grammes 

Acetie  acid SO        „ 

Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron        40        „ 

I  will  take  care  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  PnoTOGRAPUic 
News  acquainted  with  the'resnlts  of  any  experiments  which 
shall  be  made  with  this  collodion. 

M.  Hutinet  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
little  instrument  which  is  said  to  be  of  American  origin,  but 
which  is  unknown  here.  It  is  an  instrument  for  cutting 
out  ovals,  and  is  composed  of  a  little  revolving  cutter  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  handle ;  to  use  it,  the  paper  to  be  cut  is 
placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and  a  metal  mask,  of  the  same 
ealibre  as  the  oval  re(^uired,  is  p#t  above  the  paper,  then 
the  revolving  cutter  is  run  round  the  inside  edge  of  the 
metal  oval.  Two  movements  |>fcrmit  the  cutter  to  turn 
properly  in  the  hand.  The  cutting  is  very  clean,  and  the 
instrument  is  such  that  it  may  be  employed  a  long  time 
before  it  is  worn  oat. 

M.  Laebert  exhibited  some  new  printing-frames  for 
carbon  printing  in  one  or  more  tints,  such  as  M.  Lambert 
employs  for  his  chromotype  process.  I  hope  to  return  to 
these  frames  in  a  subsequent  letter. 

M.  Oarioa  Belvas  forwarded  to  the  Society  a  magnificent 
ooUeotioa  of  prints  obtained  by  the  Jacobi  phototype 
process.  These  novel  productions  were  much  admired, 
for  the  eminent  Portuguese  amateur  seems  to  let  nothing 
hinder  him  in  attaining  perfection  by  means  of  this  new 
process,  which  he  has  purchased,  not  to  work  commercially, 
out  to  perfect  as  much  as  possible. 

M.  de  la  Bastie,  having  announced  that  he  would  favour 
the  Societv  with  a  demonstration  of  certain  experiments 
to  prove  the  amount  of  resistance,  both  to  concussion  and 
to  neat,  which  his  hardened  glass  is  capable,  redeemed 
his  promise  on  Friday  last  The  experiments  were  most 
interesting,  and  demoobtrated  that  if  hardened  glass  is  not 
altogether  proof  against  attack  of  any  kind,  it  acquires  a 
wonderful  amount  of  solidity,  which  permits  its  substitution 
in  many  instances  for  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  even 
metaL  It  only  remains  to  discover  how  this  glass  behaves 
when  submitted  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  light,  and 
to  what  degree  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  are 
modified  by  the  operation  of  case-hardening  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected. 

I  received  some  days  ago  from  M.  Quiquerez,  an  amateur 
already  well  known  for  his  interesting  investigstions,  several 
very  fine  views,  obtained  evidently  by  means  of  very  rapid 
exposures.  They  had  been  secured,  according  to  the 
author,  by  a  dry  plate  process  of  which  he  is  the  inventor. 
M.  Quiquerez  has  now  sent  me  the  details  of  his  method,  of 
which  I  will  give  your  readers  a  description.    The  prooess 
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is  at  the  outset  the  same  as  the  albumen-gallic  method  of 
M.  Constant'Delessert,  and  the  modifications  made  by 
M.  Quiquerez  have  been  for  the  purpose  more  especially  of 
augmenting  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  aud  conse- 
quently the  rapidity  of  the  operations.  The  preliminary 
film  with  which  the  well-cleaned  glass  plates  are  coated, 
first  of  all,  is  composed  of : — 

Kaiu-water 1000  grammes 

Beaten  albumen     25 

Ammonia 10 

This  mixture,  which  can  be  kept  a  long  time,  should, 
by  preference,  be  employed  in  a  stale  condition.  ^  The 
collodion  shouli  also  be  used  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  should  contain  a  largo  proportion  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. The  collodion  should  be  applied  slowly,  so  as  to 
give  a  thick  and  uniform  film,  and  perfectly  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  glass.  The  dipping-bath  is  made  up 
with  eight  or  ten  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  every 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  with  the  addition  c^ 
one  gramme  or  a  gramme  and  a -half  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
When  the  bath  is  new,  it  is  well  to  add,  also,  a  little 
iodide  of  potassium.  After  the  plate  has  remained  four  or 
five  minutes  in  the  bath,  it  is  withdrawn  and  washed  in 
rain-water  and  then  in  ordinary  filtered  water,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  a  preservative  prepared  in  the  manner 
following.    A  solution  is  made  up  of — 

Boiling  rain-water 150  cub.  cents. 

Roast^  and  ground  coffee      15  grammes 
Caromel      ...        ...        ...        6        ,, 

When  this  solution  is  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  another  liquid 
is  added,  made  up  of — 

Cold  rain-water    100  cub.  ccLts. 

Gum-arabic  4  grammes 

Beaten  and  decanted  albumen     4  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  gramme. 

It  is  to  this  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  that  M.  Qui- 
querez attributes  the  rapidity  of  his  plates.  As  to  the 
albumen,  it  appears  to  him  indispensable  by  reason  of  the 
solidity  which  it  imparts  to  the  film.  The  gum  and  the 
caromel  increases  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  oo0ee,  and 
they  render,  moreover,  the  film  more  permeable  to  the 
developer.  Phe  preservative  is  applied  to  the  plates  in 
the  usual  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  several  applications  of  it 
are  made,  and  the  film  is  subsequently  washed  and  drained. 
The  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given  to  these  plates  cannot 
be  stated  very  definitely,  for  it  varies  from  seconds  to 
hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  repro« 
daced  and  the  lens  used,  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances, as  the  operator  knows  very  well,  and  upon  these 
depend  in  great  measure  the  beauty  of  the  results 
obtained. 

After  exposure,  the  plate,  without  being  previously 
washed,  is  plunged  into  a  bath  containing  100  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  rain-water  and  hve  cub.  cents,  of  a  ton  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  well-  timed,  the  sky  and  the  higb  lights  of  Uie 
model  are  visible  at  once,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
picture  appears  in  all  its  details.  The  plate  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  bath,  and  is  carefully  washed,  and  the 
development  continued  with  pyrogallic  acid  solution  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  water,  has  been  added. 

In  case  the  negative  should  not  come  up  very  well  in 
the  ammonia  bath,  it  is  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  the  de- 
velopment continued  with  the  following  solutions  :^ 

Ko.  1. — liain-wat^r  100  cub.  cents. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...      20  grammes 

No.  2. — Alcohol  • 100  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid 20  grains. 

Into  a  developing  cup  is  poured  about  forty  cub.  cents, 
of  rain-water,  to  which  is  added,  and  thoroughly  mixed^" 

Solution  No.  1 20  to  80  drops 

Do.     No.  2 20  to  30    „ 
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This  mixtare  is  poured  upon  the  [4ate,  and  is  allowed  to 
flov  to  and  fro  over  the  film  until  the  image  is  thoroughly 
developed,  if  necessarj,  the  negative  may  be  intensified 
by  the  aid  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Finally,  M.  Qaiquercz 
fixes  his  image  with  snlphocyanide  of  ammonium,  using 
for  the  purpose  an  eighty  per  cent,  solution  of  the  salt. 

EnNBST  Lagan. 


UOW  TO  DBrEOT  WOOD-SPERIT  IN  ALGOUOL 
AND  ALCOHOL  IN  WOOD-SPIRIT. 

BT  MM.  A.  RICHE,   C.  BARDY,   AND  M.  BERTHELOT.* 

Thk  duty  upon  alcohol  is  so  heavy,  that  many  at- 
tempts are  made  to  evade  it.  It  ^eems  that  at  the  pre- 
gent  moment  it  is  difficult  to  procure  alcohol  which  aoes 
not  contain  a  certain  amount  of  wood-spirit,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  have  an  easy  and  certain  method  oi 
analysiB  to  show  how  much  of  the  latter  is  really  present ; 
this  MM.'liiche  and  Bardy  have  furnished  us  with  in  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  These  gentle- 
men say  :— 

We  thought  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
means  of  colouring-matters  differing  in  their  tiuts  and 
stability,  producing  eihylaniline  and  methylaniline  by 
their  oxidation,  and  this  idea  has  ensured  us  perfect 
success.  Our  plan  of  operating,  which  must  be  carefully 
followed,  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

Into  a  small  flask  is  put  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol 
with  fifteen  grammes  of  iodine  and  two  grammes  of  red 
phosphorus ;  this  is  immediately  distilled,  and  the  product 
seonred  in  thirty  to  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
The  alcoholic  iodide,  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  is  separated  with  the  aid  of  a  funnel,  which  is 
st-opped  with  the  finger,  and  received  into  a  flask  con- 
taining six  cub.  cents,  of  aniline.  The  mixture  is  heated  ; 
the  reaction  is  aided  by  maintaining  the  vessel  for  some 
minutes  in  warm  water,  the  temperature  being  moderated 
by  dipping  into  cold  water  if  any  lively  ebullition  takes 
place. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  some  very  hot  water  is  poured 
into  the  flask  to  dissolve  the  crystals  formed,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled  for  the  space  of  some  minutes,  until  the 
ressel  contains  nothing  but  clear  liquid.  An  alkaline 
solution  is  added  to  the  licjuid,  which  sets  the  alkaloids  at 
liberty  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  is  forced  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask  by  adding  sufficient  water. 

The  oxidation  of  the  alkaloid  may  he  realized  by  means 
of  bichloride  of  tin,  by  iodine,  and  by  chlorate  of  potash, 
or,  better  still,  by  a  mixture  suggested  by  M.  Hofmann, 
which  is  formed  of  100  grammes  of  quartz  sand,  2  grammes 
oi  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  grammes  of  nitrate  of  copper. 
Ten  grammes  of  the  mixture  are  taken,  and  one  cubic 
eentimetre  of  the  oil  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  it,  the  same 
being  mixed  by  means  of  a  glass  stirring  rod ;  this  mixture 
is  put  into  a  test-tube  of  two  centimetres  diameter,  and 
niamtained  at  a  temperature  of  90^  Cent,  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  by  means  of  a  water  bath.  This  operation  we  carry 
out  in  a  veiy  simple  manner  by  putting  the  test-tubes  at 
night  into  the  water-bath,  covered  with  paraffin,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  remains  perfectly  constant  by  employ- 
ing the  regulator  of  M.  Schloessing.  The  next  morning 
the  matter  is  exhausted  by  three  treatments  with  warm 
aloohol,  which  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  raised  to  a 
Tolnme  of  100  onbic  centimetres. 

Pure  alcohol  yields  a  liquid  presenting  a  reddish  tint. 
Aloohol  containing  one  per  cent,  of  methylene  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  magnificent  violet  solution  beside  the  former. 
With  2-5  per  cent,  of  methylene  the  hue  is  of  a  very  marked 
violet ;  the  tint  becoming  deeper  and  deeper  where  there  is 
flv^  or  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit  in  the  alcohol. 

By  comparing,  in  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  these 


liquids  with,  others  obtained  by  synthetic  mixtures  of 
known  strength,  which  are  carefully  preserved  at 
standards  in  stoppered  vessels,  it  is  easily  determined  not 
only  whether  wood  spirit  is  present  or  not  in  a  sample  of 
alcohol,  but  also  the  precise  amount  of  the  former.  Thii 
we  have  proved  in  many  samples  which  we  have  begged 
from  different  persons,  and  particularly  from  M.  Peli^si, 
requesting  mixtures  which  contained  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  methyUted  alcohol. 

By  means  of  calorimetric  apparatus,  such  as  are  used  for_ 
industrial  purposes  to  test  the  blacks  in  a  refinery,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  same  result ;  but  it  may  also  be 
attained  in  a  most  trustworthy  manner  by  making  use  of 
coloured  solutions,  such  as  are  employed  for  tinting  and 
printing  woollen  goods. 

The  tinting  is  done  by  adding  to  five  cubic  centimetres 
of  tlie  solution  ninety-five  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Five  centimetres  of  this  new  liquid  are  poured  into  a  por- 
celain cup  containing  four  hundred  cubic  cents,  of  water, 
plaued  on  a  warm  water  bath.  A  piece  of  white  merino, 
not  treated  with  brimstone,  measuring  one  decimetre  square, 
is  dipped ;  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  five  centimetres  more 
are  added,  and.  after  the  lapse  of  half-an-hour,  the  stuff  is 
withdrawn,  washed,  and  dried. 

The  merino  remains  white  if  there  is  nothing  but  alcohol 
present,  and  presents  violet  tones  very  uneauaUy  marked 
when  there  is  1,  2-5,  5,  or  10  per  cent,  of  metnylic  alcohol, 
which  may  be  compared  to  results  obtained  by  dipping  in 
synthetic  mixtures  prepared  as  standards. 

The  simplest  way  of  operating  for  anyone  who  has  to 
make  frequent  experiments  would  be  to  prepare  a 
standard  alcohol,  with  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit,  and  to 
add  gradually  more  and  more  alcohol,  until  tne  same  tint 
has  been  secured. 

By  taking  an  impression  of  the  tints,  one  can  succeed 
very  well.'  To  do  this  fisre  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid, 
five  centimetres  of  water,  and  ten  grammes  of  gum-water 
are  mixed,  the  latter  containing  500  grammes  of  gum  in  a 
litre  of  water.  I'his  mixture  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brash 
to  a  wood  block,  and  the  colour  is  then  printed  off  upon 
muslin  by  pressure.  The  colour  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is 
then  exposed  to  the  action  of  steain  for  twenty  minates ; 
placed  in  filter  paper ;  finally,  it  is  washed  and  dried. 

At  the  same  time  that  MM.  Riche  et  Bardy  brought  for- 
ward this  method  of  testing  the  amount  of  wood  spirit  in 
alcohol,  M.  Berthelot  made  known  a  plan  for  making  an 
inverse  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how 
much  piire  alcohol  there  may  be  in  methvlated  spirit.  This 
method  may  be  employed,  either  for  the  examination  of 
the  methylated  spirit  of  commerce,  or  for  testing  alcoholic 
preparations  mixed  with  veritable  wood  spirit,  such  as 
may  be  presented  to  the  Customs  under  the  name  of  troocf 
spirit. 

The  process  is  founded  upon  the  reactions  of  methylic 
alcohol  which  have  been  made  known  by  MM.  Dumas  et 
Peligot.  It  consists  in  heating  the  suspected  liquid  with 
twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Under 
these  conditions,  methylic  alcohol  furnishes  gaseous 
methylic  ether,  capable  of  being  entirelv  absorbed  bv  the 
water,  or  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acia ;  whilst  ordmarj 
alcohol  produces  ethylene,  a  gas  almost  insoluble  in  water 
and  io  concentrated  sulphuric  acid — at  least,  so  an  experi- 
ment of  short  duration  proves.  Ethylene  may  be  det;jct6d 
and  estimated  by  absorbing  it  by  bromine. 

By  operating  with  ordinary  precautiona,  as  in  the  ana* 
lysis  of  gases,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  detect  the 
presence  of  ordinary  alcohol  in  wood  spirit,  even  when  the 

?roportion  of  the  former  only  amounts  to  y^M  or  §^. 
'be  acetone  and  the  normal  impurities  of  veritsble  wood 
spirit  may  furnish,  in  these  circumstances,  carbonio  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  but  not  ethylene. 
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PBBPAUATION    AND  TESTING  OF  CYANIDE  OF 

POTASSIUM. 

BT  DA.  J   XXEU  LOUaHLII.* 

Thi  praparatioQ  of  cyaaide  of  potassiam  for  laboratory  oae 
U  well  worthy  of  apecial  atteatioa.  A  y.^ry  good  quality 
of  cyanide  is  made  by  the  following  process  :— 

1.  Parification  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium.  Ordinary 
salt  of  tartar  ranges  from  72  to  96  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  the  remainder  being  chloride  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  potassium.  The  latter  suit  is  rery  objectionable 
in  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  apt  to 
colour  the  cyanide  from  a  light  grey  up  to  a  reddish-brown, 
passing  throu^<h  the  intermediate  stage  of  yellowish  red. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  purify  the  salt  of  tartar  is  to 
dissolve  it  in  its  own  Yulume  of  water,  allow  it  to  settle, 
pour  off  the  dear  liqnor,  and  eyapoiatc  it  rapidly  to  dryness 
in  a  clean  iron  crucible. 

2.  fiecrystalliaation  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
drying  the  same  completely  by  exposure  to  a  gentle  beat, 
yields  a  powder  which  is  a  dirty,  greyish  while,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  use  an 
iron  ommble  of  half-litre  capacity,  rlaoe  it  in  a  furnace, 
and  heat  to  a  bright-rod  heat.  The  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of 
potassium  is  projected  into  the  red-hot  crucible,  half  at  each 
projection.  The  mass  soon  melts,  becomes  first  pasty  and 
of  a  black  colour,  but  gradually  it  becomes  limpid,  and 
assumes  a  light  yellow  colour ;  a  oonsidera'olo  amount  of 
gas  is  evolved,  and  the  colour  of  the  frothing  is  a  very  good 
index  when  the  operation  id  finished.  As  soon  as  the  froth 
is  white,  the  operation  is  finished.  A  piece  of  dry,  clean 
iron*  dipped  in  the  mass  and  brought  out.  shows  the  cyanide 
upon  it  to  be  of  a  pure  white,  if  the  operation  was  rightly 
performed.  The  heat  is  now  slackened  down  a  very  little ; 
the  pMty  mass  of  iron,  in  combination  with  some  carbon, 
dopoaits  upon  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  liquid  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  now  ready  for  pouring.  An  ordinary  iron  pan 
welljpolished  on  the  inside,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  from 
riiat  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  scounng  with  sand, 
fsrves  well  ths  purpose  of  a  receptacle  for  the  liquid 
cvanide  of  potassium.  It  should  be  carefully  pourei 
through  a  fine  mesh  of  iron  wire,  avoiding  the  dregs  of 
settled  iron.  It  should  also  be  poured  so  as  to  form  thin 
cakes,  which  are  conveniently  broken  np.  As  soon  as  the 
maai  is  luffioiently  cooled  it  is  placed  in  well-stoppered 
(glass)  bottles,  ay  this  method  an  amount  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  obtained  equal  to  the  weight  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  used.  (It  is  called  cyanide  of  potacsinm 
oommeroially ;  chemically  it  is  a  mixture.)  It  contains 
from  65  to  88  per  cent  cyanide  of  potassium ;  is  very  hard, 
of  pure  white  colour,  presents  a  partially  crystalline  appear- 
ance upon  fracture,  and  is  very  deliquescent,  evolving  a 
perceptible  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  crystalline 
appearance  becomej  more  and  more  perceptible  as  the 
amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  specimen  io creases-. 

Pure  cyanide  of  potassium  can  be  conveniently  obtained 
from  the  above  by  nreakiog  up  moderately  fine  thecyfinide, 
packing  it  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  allowing  bisulphide 
of  carbon  to  pass  through  it.  The  bisulphide  takes  up  the 
cyanide,  "leaving  the  other  subatances  present  in  the 
commercial  cyanide."  The  bisulphide  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  or  is  driven  off  by  gentle  heat. 
The  pure  ovanide  of  potassium  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  is  kept  in  that  state ;  or,  as  I  much  prefer, 
fnsed  and  broken  up.  A  sample  of  cyanide,  so  prepared, 
will  range  from  97  to  99-2  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium. 
It  is  very  deliquescent,  evolving  considerable  HCy,  not  as 
bard  as  the  commercial,  has  a  more  or  less  transparent 
appearance,  and  a  very  distinct  cystalline  structure. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  commercial  specimens, 
I  purchased  from  several  of  the  prominent  Philadelphia 
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manufacturers,  and  found  the  results  to  rary  considerably. 

The  method  employed  was  Liobig's.    A  decinormal  solution 

of  nitrate  of  silver  containing 

10*797  grms.  silver  in  1  litre  solution 
1  00=00054  HCy =00  3022  KG/. 

This  process  is  fully  described  in  Fresenius's  Quantitative 
Analysis,  pp.  328,  329.  Fifteen  sp  cimens  of  each  were 
examineid,  ^  gramme  being  the  quantity  operated  on. 
These  results  were  further  confirmed  by  mixing  the  solution 
containing  the  cyanide  of  potassium  with  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silvor  solution,  thon  finally  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess, 
allowing  to  settle  without  waniiing,  and  determining  the 
cyanide  of  silver  by  collecting  the  precipitate  upon  a 
previously  weighed  filter,  and  drying  at  100^  C  until  the 
precipitate  ceased  to  hiee  weight.  The  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  ^iven,  for  the  reason  that  the  samples  of 
each  party  were  sufiiciently  strong  to  be  considored  good 
commercial  articles ;  the  range  was  from  66  to  88  per  cent. 
A  sample  of  pur  3  French  cyanide  assayed  94*2  per  cent. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  the  great  variations  in  the 
respective  amounts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  commercial 
sp^imens. 

1.  1  have  found  that  perfect  drying  of  the  salt  ef  tartar 
and  ferrocyanide  insures  a  product  of  much  higher  percen* 
tage  than  if  the  salt  of  tartar  or  ferrocyanide,  cr  both,  were 
not  perfectly  dry.  If  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not 
added  in  a  dry  condition,  a  loss  of  at  least  five  per  cent. 
KCy  is  produced.  Addition  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  a 
slightly  moist  state  produces  a  loss  of  three  per  cent.  KCy ; 
and  the  two  materials,  added,  iu  an  undried  condition, 
a  loss  amounting  to  at  least  twelve  per  cent.  KCy. 

2.  The  quickor  cyanide  of  potassium  is  made,  the  better 
tha  product  (higher  the  pjr  cent.  KCy)  ;  the  less  Sdlt  of 
tartar  used  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  quicker  the  operation 
is  effected,  the  higher  the  per  cent.  KCy  produced.  We 
cannot  with  safety  add  salt  of  tartar  beyond  a  certain  point, 
or  we  will  obtain  a  mixture  that  fuses  with  great  difliculty, 
and  which  cannot  readily  be  poured.  If  the  salt  of  tartar 
or  ferrocyanide  contains  sulphate  of  potassium,  the  resulting 
cyanide  will  be  coloured  trom  a  aelicate  pink  up  to  a 
reddish  brown,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  sulphate  of 
potassium  present.  Refusion  with  one-third  its  weight  of 
dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  one- fiftieth  its  weiffht 
of  clean  iro  i  filings,  produces  a  fine  white  product  of  high 


per  centage  KCy.  I  have  cbtained  very  good  resuTti 
oy  heating  the  salt  of  tartar  in  the  pot  to  redness,  and 
adding  the  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  plan  of 
first  h.'ating  the  ferrocyanide  to  fusion,  and  adding  the  salt 
of  tartar,  ooes  not  succeed  so  well.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
comment  on  the  advantages  of  heating  the  pot  to  a  red  heat 
beforo  the  addition  of]  tbe  materials,  or  upon  the  drying  of 
the  materials,  a^id  thorough  mixing  before  their  projection 
into  the  pot. 

THE  HISTORY  OP^CARBON  PRINTING : 

A  PROTEST. 

DiAE  Sia, — By  virtue  of  your  and  others*  kind  apprecia- 
tion of  my  labours,  my  name  has  hitherto  occupied  an 
honourable  position  among  those  of  the  numerous  persona 
who  have  contributed  to  make  carbon  printing  successful. 
Having  joined  in  the  purchase  of  Swanks  English  Patent, 
and  worked  it  extensively,  we  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  manipulation  of  large  proofs,  the  wet  paper  tearing 
nnder  its  own  weight  I  ultimately  succeeded  in  mounting 
such  proofs  upon  ^ates  of  metal  and  glass,  and  thus  obtained, 
with  eaae,  pnnts  up  to  four  by  three  feet. 

I  found  that  the  insolated  geUtine  paper,  when  immersed 
in  water  nntil  it  had  assumed  its  greatest  extension,  but 
had  not  become  saturated,  would  adhere  to  such  plates 
without  the  use  of  caoutchouc,  shellac,  or  any  cementing  sur- 
&oe|  aod  tiiia  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  was  neoevary  to 
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interpose  some  repellent  substsnoe, .  stearine  or  wax,    to 
prevent  ultimate  adherence. 

I  took  out  a  patent  for  the  om  of  thU  and  some  other 
inodificationfl  of  existing  processes;  but  not  before  sub- 
mitting the  specification  to  you  for  rerisal  and  approbation. 
Patents  were  granted  me  iu  several  European  countries, 
aod  in  America,  after  a  most  crucial  examination  of  my 
pretensions.  The  process  has  been  successfully  practised, 
not  only  by  the  Autoty|)e  Company,  but  by  Mr.  Sarony, 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  Capt.  Abncy,  Col.  Crawford.  &c.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  to  some  extent  iu  Ger- 
many. In  France,  M.  Yidal,  of  Marseilles,  has  used  the 
invention  exclusively.  In  1870  he  published  a  little  work 
calling  attention  to  my  process  and  the  results  as  obtained 
by  him  and  M.  Tesseire ;  and  in  February,  1874,  on  my 
Yfij  to  Algeria,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  my  permission 
to  use  it  for  the  publication  of  his  work  on  photopoly- 
chromic,  for  which  be  had  prepared  many  thousand  prints. 

In  a  pamphlet  just  published,  purporting  to  be  a  history 
of  carbon  printing,  Dr.  Monckhoven  takes  upon  himself  to 
erase  my  name  from  the  list  of  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed by  their  labours  to  the  progress  of  carbon  printing ; 
and  thus,  at  one  blow,  attempts  to  deprive  me  of  the  repu- 
tation and  honourable  position  which  your  suffrages  had 
accorded  me. 

Dr.  Monckhoven's  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  volun- 
tarily undertaken  would  appear  to  be,  that  among  his  many 
unfortunate  photographic  speculations,  always  anuounced  to 
the  photographic  public  With  much  sound  of  trumpet  and 
beating  of  big  drum,  he  has  tkever  tried  a  single  axperi- 
ment  or  discovered  a  single  fact  worth  recording  on  the 
subject  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  announced 
that  he  is  about  to  commence  a  manufactuce  of  pigment 
paper,  and  articles  for  the  use  of  carbon  printers  in  Belgium ; 
aod,  as  the  existence  of  my  patent  thera  may  seriously  affect 
his  commercial  operations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  at  preseut 
more  directly  and  personally  interested  in  annulling  that 
patent  than  probably  any  other  man  in  Europe.  1  know 
this,  because  he  applied  to  me  through  a  common  friend,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  to  know  if  I  w(  uld  communicate  to  him  the 
formulas  and  apparatus  {moyms)  for  manufacturing  the  auto- 
type papers !  I  received  an  intimation  about  the  same  time 
that  Dr.  Monokboven's  means  were  very  limited.  Now,  was 
this  demand,  and  appeal  ad  misericirdiam^  made  to  a  man 
whose  reputation  and  property  he  was  about  to  attack ;  or 
is  the  attack  the  consequence  of  my  refusal  ? 

Doctor  Monckhoven  as  an  historian  is  as  unfortunate  as  he 
has  proved  to  be  in  his  photographical  speculations.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  more  incomplete,  garbled,  and  trans- 
parently unfair  history,  was  never  concocted.  I  might  treat 
this  pretended  history  with  the  contempt  it  deservedly 
received  (as  I  am  told)  from  the  Societd  Frangaise, 
who  refused  to  receive  it,  treating  it  very  properly  as  a  trade 
circular;  but  our  old  proverb  says,  that  "of  mud  thrown 
some  is  sure  to  stick,'*  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
handfuls  of  mud  ever  thrown  at  a  man's  good  name,  I  will 
give  one  specimen  of  Doctor  Monckhoven^s  manner  of  writing 
history,  in  the  hope  of  neutralizing  some  of  this  dirt. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  states  correctly  (p.  18)  that  Mr.  Swan, 
when  he  mounted  his  prints  upon  a  permanent  support,  used 
albumen  or  starch ;  and  when  the  former,  he  rendered  it 
insoluble  by  means  of  heat  or  alcohol.  He  then  proooeds  to 
attribute  to  Mr.  Davies  (who  published  an  articlu  on  carbon 
printing  in  1864— «' Bull.  Soc.  Franc.**  p.  273— in  which 
reference  is  specially  made  to  Swan's  prooess)  a  serious  and 
capital  discovery  I  It  is,  that  before  mounting  his  exposed 
pnnt  upon  uncoagnlated,  albnmenised  paper,  he  dipped  the 
print  for  one  minute  in  water,  and  then  applied  it  to  the 
albumeniaed  surface,  which  he  afterwards  rendered  insoluble 
by  means  of  alcohol.  Now,  to  carry  out  this  prooest  of 
Swan,  what  el  e  could  he  do^  but  wet  either  paper  or  print, 
without  which  the  colloid  body  would  not  adhere  ? 

^  Had  Mr.  Davies  known  the  »ct  I  discovered  subsequently, 
▼is.,  that  the  print  would  adhere  to  the  albumen  •vea  after  it 


had  been  coagulated,  he  would  have  saved  his  alcohol — 
which  is  tolerably  expensive,  even  when  methylated — and 
would  have  rendered  his  albumen  insoluble  by  means  of 
steam. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  then  pvooeeds  to  garble  Mr.  Davies' paper 
in  a  manner  which  I  will  leave  your  readers  to  quali^.  I 
place  the  quotations  side  by  side. 

MONOKBOVBS. 

Poar  le  doabU  transport^  Mod's. 
Davies,  an  Itea  de  papier  albuiiitn6, 

Srend  an  papier  rOveta  de  gomme 
kque  diisoute  dans  le  m£tliyle.  D 
J  fait  adherer  le  pipier  tnsol^, 
qu'il  d£veloppe,  et  transporte  alors 
I'image  ftor  papier.      L'image  est 


_     est 
ainsi  redress^.  'Aaqael  support  pro- 
at     oar   adh^enoe 
atmoaph^rlque,  de(4avertc  encore 
r^lam^  par  M.  Johnson. 


▼isoire     il    tient 


Dims. 
SI  r^renve  a  H6  Urte  Cprds  an 
cliche  ordinaire,  die  est  renven6e. 
Si  on  dteire  qu*il  n*en  solt  pasidnsi, 
11  faut  an  pea  modl&er  la  maaidre 
d'op^rer.  Je  prends  alon,  an  lien 
de  papier  albuiaind,  nne  aolatloa 
etendae  de  gomme  laqne  et  da 
t^rAenthioe  de  V^nise  dans  I'aleo- 
hoi  methjl^,  et  Je  fats  adherer  la 
snrfkce  impressionn^  aveo  nne 
feaille  de  papier  ordinaire  en 
Intrrposant  6ntre  IM  deax  fentUea 
one  ooache  de  oette  tolatlon, 
passant  le  tout  A  la  pru»§,  ImtMani 
tSeher,  et  ooncinnant,  oonuae  Je  Fai 
dit,  poor  le  papier  alba  mind.  Aprds 
d^veloppement,  Je  salare  d'alcoliol 
m^thjie  one  feaille  de  papier 
bavard  ayant  lea  m^mes  dimen- 
sions qae  l'6preave ;  Je  mete  cetta 
feaille  en  contact  arec  la  deaxleme 
feaille  de  papier,  et  Je  laisae  le  teat 
press6  entre  deax  glaces  pendant 
uu  qnirt  d'heore  Cnriron  (to  detach 
the  print  from  the  gam  lac). 

It  is  evident  thai  Dr.  Monckhoven  leaves  his  readers  to 
infer  that  the  paper  serving  as  a  temporary  support  had 
been  previously  rendered  impermeable  by  a  stratum  of  sum 
lac,  and  that  the  exposed  gelatine  print  was  applied  by 
water  as  in  the  case  of  the  albumeniaed  paper.  But  Mr 
Davies  says  that  the  cement  or  varnish  was  applied  as  a 
liquid  between  the  surfaces,  which  were  then  pressed* 
together ;  and  if  so,  we  know  that  the  gelatine  print  had 
not  been  wetted,  or  it  would  not  have  adhered,  the  water 
precipitating  the  resin  in  solution  as  an  insoluble,  in- 
adhesive mass. 

Again,  if  Mr.  Davies  knew  that  the  sheets  would  adhere 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  why  use  the  liquid  cemsnt 
between  the  surfaces? 

Mr.  Davies'  communication  was  made'  originally  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Edinburgh,  6th  July,  1864.  I 
quote  the  French  version,  to  show  that  Dr.  Monckhoven's 
perverted  history  is  not  due  to  his  misunderstanding  the 
language  of  the  original  communication. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Davies,  bat  I  an 
sure  that  he  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  his  pvooe« 
was  a  modification  of  Swan's,  and  that  at  that  tune  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  nooement  was  reqairad 
to  hold  the  print  upon  an  impermeable  surface  daring 
development.  I  put  side  by  side  the  three  processes  for 
obtaining  non-inverted  prints. 


Swap's. 
Ist.  After  exposure, 
layer  of  caoutchouc  be- 
tween print  and  tenopoo 
rary  support  to  effect 
adhesion. 

2nd.  Passage  through 
press. 

8rd.  Derolopment, 
drying,  and  apphcation 
of  second  transfer 
paper. 

4th.  Application  of 
benzoine  to  separate 
print  fhmi  temporary 
support. 


I  Dayiks*. 

1st.  After  exposure, 

I  layer  of  solukion  of 
gum  lac  and  Venice  tur- 
pentino  between  print 
and  temporary  support. 

m 

2nd.  Passage  through 
press. 

8rd.  BoYolonmexit, 
drying,  and  application 
of  second  transfer 
paper. 

4th.  Application  of 
blottinff-paper  soaked 
in  aloohoi  to  soparate 
print  from  temporary 
support. 


JovNsoir's. 

Ist  After  exposon, 
no  oemeniing  com- 
pound to  eflsct  adhe* 
sion.  Thin  stratum  of 
stearine  or  wax  to  pre- 
yent  ultimate  adheaaon. 

2nd.  No  passage 
through  press. 

Srd.  ueYelopment* 
drying,  and  apphoation 
of  aeoond  transfer 
paper. 

4th.  No  solyent  re- 
quired. Print  fUIs  off 
when  dry. 


Tour  readers  will  judge  by  this  specimen  of  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven*s  oualifications  as  an  impartial  historian.  And 
when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  a  lawsuit  pending  which  was 
expected  to  be  tried  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  this  work 
was  prepared  and  kept  unnoticed  in  France,  intended  to  be 
sprung  upon  me  and  produced  in  court  to  bias  the  judges 
as  the  report  of  a  dijinterested  expert,  the  process  of  Mr. 
Davies  having  been  caiofnlly  omitted  from  the  conclusions 
of  that  in  the  matters  to  be  produced  by  my  adveisaries, 
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they  will  see  that  Dr.  Monckhovcn  is  evidently  acting  in 
concert  with,  or  has  more  probably  lent  his  name  to,  the 
oliqae  with  which  I  am  contending  here,  and  with  whose 
proceedings  I  will,  on  some  fntnre  day,  amuse  your  readers, 
nnless  the  proceedings  before  a  well-known  court,  threatened 
by  their  dupes,  should  have  forestalled  me. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
yoars  faithfully,  J.  R.  Johrsoh. 

39,  Rue  Borghese^  Netnlly-sur'Sein^  August  16. 

DRAWING  PAPER  FOR  PHOTOaRAPHIO 
PORTRAITURE. 

DiAmSiB,^-As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  supplement  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  your  able  article  on  the  above,  in  your  issue  of 
the  13th  of  Auguat,  by  calling  the  attention  of  p  hoto- 
graphers  to  the  rollowing,  that  nae  of  drawing  paper  for 
photographic  enlargements  is  specially  adapted  for 
•tippled  black  chalk  portraits.  The4>apdr  I  should  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  is  Whatman's  hand-made  white 
crayon  paper.  It  may  not  bo  generally  known  to  photo- 
graphic attists  that  the  probationary  drawings  executed 
Dy  students  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  are 
drawn  in  black  chalk  on  sheets  of  plain  white  crayon  paper, 
stippled,  but  not  stumped,  the  latter  not  being  allowed 
in  these  competitions.  Any  one  who  has  ever  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  these  works  will  readily  admit  that  in 
tome  instances  they  fully  equal  fine  engravines,  as  they 
possess  great  depth  of  light  and  shade,  beauty  of  half-tones, 
with  bnlliancy  and  roundness.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
to  photographers  that,  by  adopting  the  uae  of  drawing 
paper  for  enlargements,  they  could  introduod  a  com- 
paratively new  branch  in  photography,  namely,  highly 
effective  portraits  in  black  chalk,  in  lieu  of  the  old  pictures 
in  black  and  white  water  colours,  which,  however  highly 
worked  upon  the  paper  ordinarily  now  in  use,  fall  far  short 
of  a  well-Hnished  vigorous  chalk  drawing,  and  we  should 
eventually  see  the  old  style  of  lithographic  portraits  entirely 
superseded.  Those  photographic  gentlemen  who  are  resident 
in  London  would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  present 
time  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where,  among  the 
national  competition  drawings,  they  would  see  some  very 
cleverly  executed  heads  from  the  life,  and  figures  from  the 
antique  drawing  in  chalk  on  white  paper.  Now  if,  after 
tf  negative  has  been  taken,  it  is  printed  direct,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment is  made  on  to  drawing  paper— i.e.,  Whatman^s  hand- 
made white  crayon  paper— ^he  artist  oonld  produce 
exactly  the  same  results  as  in  the  heads  and  figures  referred 
to  above. 

Tfaeri  is  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  the  production  of  a 
lithographic  portrait  than  diere  is  in  a  portrait  that 
is  first  printed^  and  then  worked  up  in  chalk  on  drawing 
paper. 

Of  ccmrso,  as  it  is  remarko*d  in  your  article,  the  use  of 
drawing  paper  in  place  of  that  now  generally  need  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  artists  when  working  in  water 
oolonr,  and  all  those  shiftj  and  expedients  to  which  they 
are  now  obliged  to  resort,  to  make  the  colour  adhere  evenly 
on  the  albnmeniaed  surface,  and  to  prevent  the  colour  sink- 
ing in  the  salted  paper,  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
highly  finished  arawings  in  water  colour  could  be  pro- 
duced on  all  occasions,  when  customers  desired  them,  with 
uooh  greater  facility  and  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
reflecting  greater  credit  on  the  artist  employed.  I  enclose 
my  card,  and  am  yours  faithfully, 

GsoBGi  Gkoil  Haboi. 

LAMBERTYPE  EFFECTS. 
DiAK  Sib, — Much  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  on  the 
Lambertype  patent,  therefore  I  shall  not  occupy  any  of 
your  valuable  space  in  discussing  it,  but  shall  merely  de- 
scribe (to  my  thinking)  one  of  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
means  to  secure  the  same  effects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  any  danger  of  infringement,  which  I  have  had  in  nse 
foir  Bome  time. 


Yarniuh  the  negative  with  any  good  retouching  varnish 
(I  use  Hubbard's)  which  will  take  the  pencil  sufficiently  for 
all  that  is  needful.  Gum  round  the  edges  of  the  negative, 
then  take  some  of  Marion's  papier  vegetale,  damp  it,  and 
strain  over  the  back ;  when  diy,  it  will  be  quite  light  to 
work  upon  with  the  plumbago  and  a  stump,  or  cotton«wool, 
as  need  be.  There  is,  then,  everything  that  can  be  wished 
for  or  required,  and,  with  taste  and  skill,  most  artistic 
effects  can  be  produced,  which  I  prefer  to  those  by  M.  Lam- 
bert's method  with  paper  on  the  front,  which  is,  I  think, 
neither  so  fine  nor  sharp  for  any  siae  under  twelve  by  ten. 

Mr.  Wergti*d  method  is,  no  doubt,  very  good,  but  I  do 
not  think  so  good  nor  so  simple  as  this. — Touri*,  truly, 

Av  Olo  Photogbaphisb, 


3/aI&  itt  t^Jt  StnMff. 

Gaptaiv  Abkey,  R.E.— Captain  Abney  was  delegated  to 
attend  the  Congres  Geographique  at  Paris,  as  a  representative  ot 
the  scientific  corps  to  which  he  belongs,  the  Royal  Engineers. 
He  has  now  returned  to  Chatham,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
sojourn  in  Paris  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress 
rec^tly  made  in  that  capital  in  photographic  printing  pro- 
cesses, and  more  especially  those  relating  to  mechanical  print 
ing.  Captain  Abcey  promises  to  send  us  an  account  of  such 
things  as  struck  him  with  more  particular  interest. 

WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Frank  M.  Good  has  recently 
returned  from  a  fife  moatha'  tour  in  the  East.  We  have  no 
doubt  he  has  brought  home  with  him  a  farther  addition  to  the 
fine  series  of  photographs  we  have  already  had  from  his  hands. 

What  abe  Obscene  Photoobaphb? — ^At  the  Guildhall 
to-day,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Owden,  Levi  Cohen,  a  foreigner, 
was  charged  with  selling  obscene  photographs  in  the  public 
streets.  Mr.  Baird,  solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  Folice-constable  741  said  he  saw  the  defen- 
dant in  Sandy's  Row,  Whiteehapel,  where  he  had  a  stall  on 
which  wore  a  large  number  of  photographs,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  boys,  girls,  and  men.  The  photographs 
on  the  stall  consisted  principally  of  views  of  public  buildings, 
but  noticing  that  he  had  a  quantity  in  his  hand  he  apked  to  be 
allowed  to  look  at  them,  and  then  saw  that  they  were  of  an 
obscene  character,  consisung  chiefly  of  photographs  of  nude 
women.  Mr.  Baird  said  the  same  sort  of  figures  were  exhibited 
at  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces,  and  in  most  of  the  public 
galleries.  Mr.  Alderman  Owden  asked  what  the  prisoner  was 
charging  for  them?  The  constable  said  he  appeared  to  be 
charging  any  price  that  he  could  get.  He  heard  one  man  say 
that  he  had  paid  a  shilling  for  one.  Mr.  Alderman  Owden 
said  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  decide  in  these 
cases.  Mr.  Baird  called  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  the 
fact  that  the  photographs  were  all  copies  from  paintings  and 
engravinn.  The  prisoner,  promising  to  desist  from  selling 
similar  photographs,  was  discharged. — The  Olohc, 

Elbotbxc  Photombtbb. — We  learn  from  Dingier* 8  Polg- 
teehnieekfe  Journal  that  Dr.  Siemens  has  utilised  somo  recently 
discovered  properties  of  selenium  in  making  an  cleetrie  photo' 
meter.  Crvstalline  selenium,  as  Lieutenant  Sale  has  shown, 
conducts  electricity  better  when  illuminated  than  when  in 
darkness.  The  selenium,  as  Siemens  prepares  it,  conducts 
much  better  than  previous  forms,  is  more  influenced  by  light, 
not  much  affected  by  heat  rays,  and  its  properties  remain 
pretty  constant.  Its  conductivity  deereaeee  on  heating  ;  that  of 
previous  varieties  increased.  By  filling  the  interval  of  two 
small  flat  spiral  wires  with  selenium  between  two  leaves  of 
mica,  a  photometric  apparatus  is  produced  by  which  very 
weak  intensities  of  light  can  be  accurately  compared.-- J?/i^/(«A 
Mechanie. 

Regent  Rebbabohes  in  Abtificiai*  Lioht  fob  Photo- 
OBAPHT. — We  recently  adverted  to  a  new  and  brilliant  light, 
said  to  be  utilizable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  based  on 
the  employmentofbinoxide  of  nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 
MM.  Riche  and  Bardy  have-rocentlv  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  this  and  other  modes  of  illumination,  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  it  was  the  carbon  or  the  sulphur 
which  gave  to  the  light  its  photogenic  properties,  and  as  to 
whether  it  were  possible  to  constmct  a  lamp  simpler  in  form 
and  free  from  the  danger  of  explosion  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  gases  above  named.  The  result  of  their  investigations 
shows  the  following  comparative  itatement  of   photogenic 
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power:  ozybjdric  and  Drum mond  light,  1;  zioo  buraiog  in 
ozrgen,  4 ;  magnesium  lamp,  5  ;  bioozide  of  nitrogen  without 
•nfphide  of  carbon,  6;  and  a  Jet  of  ozygea  delivered  upon 
Bulphnr,  8.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  mizture  of  binozide 
of  nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon  is  ujcIobs,  since  the  simpler 
light  last  mentioned  is  more  adrantageous.  The  famea  of 
sulphorous  acid  arising  from  the  latter  are  easily  oonduoted 
away  by  a  hell  placed  above  the  flame,  commnnioating  with 
the  chimney  of  the  apartment,  vud  so  producing  an  upward 
dxalt. — Scie»U'\fie  American, 


1;9  9fnttti^tmitui%, 


C.  A. — It  opens  on  the  28th  September,  and  contributions  must  be 
sent,  not  later  than  the  23rd,  to  6,  Fall  Mall  East. 

W.  W. — We  do  not  know  whence  you  have  taken  the  cutting.  The 
chloride  of  gold  is  evidently  to  bo  added  at  the  time  of  toning,  as 
the  author  says,  "  Then  add  chloride  of  gold  sufficient  for  the 
occasion."  One  grain  of  chloride  is  uaaally  deemed  sufficient  to 
tone  a  sheet  of  paper  22  by  17 ;  and  we  should  suppose,  if  this 
proportion  were  added  to  the  solution,  the  latler  would  be  ready 
lor  toning  forthwith.  As  much  sola  solution  would  be  taken  as 
would  be  lequired  to  float  the  prints. 

O.  RouTLBDOB. — The  specimen  of  retouching  you  send  is  yery 
good.  Of  course,  without  seeing  the  original  it  would  be  impos- 
ftible  to  ny  how  faithfully  the  retouching  has  been  performed,  but 
the  result  is  pleasing,  and  free  from  any  suspicion  of  harshness. 

8.  HiCKTON.— You  want  to  know  the  faults  of  your  pictures.  There 
is  very  little  indeed  the  matter  with  them.  If  the  lens  were 
larger,  and  had  greater  diffusiun  of  focus,  the  detail  of  the  pictures 
would  be  a  little  improved,  no  doubt.  That  of  the  horse  wanted 
a  little  more  exposure,  but  it  is  a  yery  fair  photograph  as  it  is ; 
and  if  you  had  shaded  the  top  of  your  lens,  and  used  a  smaller 
stop,  the  **  house  "  picture  would  nave  been  improved  also. 

laKOBAMUB.— The  blue  stains  on  your  collodion  positives  after 
flzing  are  doubtless  due  to  imperfect  washing  after  developing 
^nd  before  flzing,  the  aotion  of  the  cyanide  upon  the  iron  pro- 
dudng  Prussian  blue.  Some  samples  of  collodion  require  more 
washing  than  others  to  secure  the  complete  removal  ot^  the  solu- 
tions which  have  been  applied  to  theoi.  You  must  wash  more 
thoroughly  before  applying  the  cyanide.. 

Djeu  a.  a.  Maktbll.— Your  letter  reaches  us  some  hundreds  of  <  > 
miles  from  books  of  reference,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  give 
precise  formnlss  of  the  process  in  question.  It  was  flrat  published 
fa  the  FKOTOORArRic  Nbws  about  a  dosen  years  ago  hj  Mr. 
Blanohard,  and  we  have  since  repeated  it  more  than  once  tn  onr 
Ybak-Book.  Very  oddly,  it  nas  several  times  since  its  first 
publieation  been  taaen  up,  worked,  and  re«described,  with  no 
recognition  whatever,  or  at  moat  a  yery  slight  one,  to  the  original 
worker.  As  a  moist  prooess  it  is  admimble ;  but  the  prosrress  of 
dry  plate  work  has  to  a  ooosiderable  extent  superseded  moist 
pro8ervod«plates.  The  preservative  in  question  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  glycerine,  honey,  and  albumen,  with  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  added.  After  intimate  mixture,  the  solution  is 
placed  in  bright  stu^ight  for  a  few  days,  and  after  filtering 
jthrongh  kadin,  it  b  ready  for  use.  The  precise  proportions  we 
do  not  remember,  but  hope  to  give  them  in  our  next.  So  far  as 
we  remember,  the  preservative  is  applied  to  the  sensitised  plate 
without  washing  \  the  first  portion  oeing  poured  away,  and  a 
second  portion  applied,  the  plate  being  left  to  drain  in  the  dark, 
and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

J.  B.— You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  these  directions  in  outtmc 
and  mounting  your  stereo-prints.  Having  first  marked  whick 
should  be  the  right  and  which  the  left  hand  picture,  cut  the 
double  print  in  halves,  and  superimpose  one  on  iho  other  with 
their  faces  upwards,  at  the  same  time  holding  them  up  to  the 
light,  whereby  one  picture  can  be  adjusted  to  the  other  with 
perfect  accuracy ;  they  are  then  out  with  the  usual  glass  shape. 
The  prints  dionla  be  transposed  when  mounted ;  yours  were  not. 

B.  P.—The  use  of  iodino  for  decomposing  and  getting  rid  of  fina 
traces  of  hypo  in  prints  has  already  been  proposed.  Some  time 
ago  Dr.  Vof^  used  it  He  says :  **  I  content  myself  by  changing 
the  watnr  m  the  dishca  four  tlinei.  After  this  I  oolour  the  water 
with  tinotnie  of  iodine  to  a  wine  yellow,  and  pour  this  over  the 
prints.  The  first  portkA  of  the  water  is  rapidly  disoolourod, 
beoanse  the  hypo  abeorbe  the  iodlnr ;  a  second  and  third  portion  of 
the  iodine  wauv  is  applied,  until  it  is  no  longer  discolonrod ;  when 
this  takes  place,  all  the  soda  has  been  do<«ti»yed,  f.#.,  it  has  been 
oouvcrtod  into  harmless  hyposulphite  of  sodaVNa  0S.>  Oa  ). 

B.  Willi AMfl.^Methylal  is  s  product  of  the  oxidation  of  methylio 
alcohol.  It  is  limpid,  smelliog  like  acetic  acid.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  In  commerce ;  but  we  should  think  that  Hopktn  and 
Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  would  supply  you. 


J.  Watkixs.— What  you  forward  is  evidently  bromide  of 
ammonium,  although  we  haye  not  tested  it.  Yon  were  quite 
right  (o  prefer  adding  cadmium  to  your  collodion.  As,  however, 
you  are  m  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  '*  iediaer'* 
already  in  the  collodion,  it  is  almost'  hopeless  to  remedy  matters. 
It  would  be  best  to  work  with  a  fresh  sample  altogether.  Red 
ripe  collodion  frequently  acts  more  quickly  than  a  freshly  mixed 
sample,  and,  therefore,  colour  proves  nothing  in  respect  to 
inferiority  of  quality. 

B.  L.  £. — There  are  no  schools  or  institations  suih  as  you  mention. 
The  only  way  would  be  to  give  your  services  gratuitously  in  some 
studio  to  b^in  with,  and  learn  meanWhile.  There  are  many 
simple  manuals  which  you  might  study  with  profit,  one  of  the  best 
being  Hardwich's;  but  without  practical  working  this  would 
avail  you  little.  If  vou  haye  any  friends  in  the  profession  they 
might  assist  you  in  tne  matter. 

Lambbktypb  Patent.— Several  letters  on  this  snbject  are  neces- 
sarily excluded  by  the  pressure  on  our  space. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

*0*  The  absence  of  the  Bditor  from  home  may  possibly  delay 

answers  to  some  queries,  for  which  the  indulgence  of  oufiespoudmita 

is  asked.   - 


MXTBOROLOaiOAXi    RSPORT   FOR  JULY. 
BY  WILLIAJI  HENRY  WAT80X. 

Ohwrvutunu  taken  at  Sragstones^  near  WhiteAitvm, 
36  feet  above  $ea  UveL 
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1  39*40  29-38  39*90 


I         I 
3  29-41  39-49 

3  39-60  29-70 

4  80-00  3010 
d  aO-33  30  38 

6  30-25  30-23 

7  30-30  3015 

8  29-90  39*87 

9  39*4^,39-36 
10,89*20  29-81 
11:39*31  39-30 
12' -29*84  39^ 
13.30-03  30-00 

14  29-71  29-60 

15  29*60  29-53 
16*39-70  39-73 

17  39'71'39*69 

18  29-50,39*56 

19  39-54  39-57 

20  39-60,39-70 
31  29^'39'65 
3'i  39-54  29*50 

33  39-40  39-83 

34  39-32.39-40 
25  39-60  39-67 
26300039*10 
37  30*15  30*10 

28  30-09  30-05 

29  39*96  38*97 

I         I         I 

80  39*97  39-02 

81  39  90.20-89 


I 


29*50 
39-93 
80  10 
80-35 
30*30 
3005 
39-70 

39*31 
99-59 
30-03 
29  90 
39-80 
29-TO 
39-75 
39-65 
29*57 

»m 

29*70 
30*61 
29-47 
29*30 
39-50 
39*90 
80-15 
80-10 
30-00 
29*93 


63« 

64 
58 
88 

63 

59 

61 

59 

68 

56 

58 

56 

60 

56 

69 

66 

69 

66 

63  I 

69 

90 

58 

56 

56 

U 

66 

67 
57 


68®  61»      8. 
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39*90  66 
30*89'  54 


66  53 

60  68 

00  57 

63  57 

63  60 

64  60 
86  60 

58  ;  ~ 

64  '  56 
60  57 
60  00 
00  .  54 

60  66 
64  68 
66  56 
70  69 
or     60 

70  63 

66  58 
63  60 
68  57 

61  55 

60  ,  55 

61  54 
80  '  56 

71  67 

67  64 

74     64 

I 

61  ,  58 
60     58 


S. 
8.W. 

W. 
B*S.W^. 

8. 
8.W. 

8. 

W. 
S.W. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8.V. 
w.a«^r« 

8. 

8. 

W. 

W. 
8.W. 

y.w. 

8.W. 

w. 
w. 

8. 
8. 

w. 

8. 

8.ir. 

8.8. 


BSaCABXS. 


Raia  a.m.  and  p.m.    Thuid«y, 
with  lightning,  about  6.80  p  jo* 

Rain  a  m.    Gloomy  aU  day. 

Rain  a.m.  and  pjn. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sonny.    Very  tee. 

Fikir  and  snncy. 

.fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. . 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

,Raina.m  and  p.m. 

Showen  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 

.Rain  p.m.    Oeaoally  ^oomy. 

Rain  p.m. 

Kala  a.m.  and  p.sa. 

Fttir,  but  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Rain  p.m. 

Rain  *.m.  andp.n. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  bat  gloomy. 

RainaA. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

A  few  drops  off 
Oloomy. 

Rain  a.m.  and  pjn. 

Fair  and  sonny. 


tain  p.ni. 


I 


Mornings.  Keens.  KWili 
^    66«  ...    T4«      ...iF^ 

•••    50     ,„    68         ,,,  68 
«.    67-7...    ei        ...87*8 

...     flOT* 
...        ... 

M«                 — 
...                 ••• 
...                 ... 

...        18 
•»       16 
• 
...        8 

Smmmarg. 

If  kzimnm  temperatue  obterred   ••.       •»* 
Minimum  ditto  ......       m« 

Moan  ditto  .m       .m       m* 

Mean  of  whole    ••.       ...       -* 

Xumb«r  of  tkir  days    ~.       ...       m 
Kunber  of  days  oa  which  rain  idl  m« 

Fair  days,  sunny 

Fair  diqrsy  gloomy       ... 

KoTBs.— By  a  iifonmee  to  the  Metoorologieal  Table  for  ^oly  1871.  givea 
in  tho  PnoToaaArosc  Naws  far  Aognst  7th,  1874,  it  will  be  notioed  that  the 
month  of  July,  1875,  haA  been  Tory  much  cooler  than  tho 
month  last  year.    Thio  diflierenoas  aro  ait  under :~ 

Moraiaga.      Noons. 

Mean  tcmperatun^  of  July  1874,  in  1 
drgrees  warmer  than  oorreaipgnd-  i        8*1  3  7  5-4 

ing  montht  1875.  / 

ScvcnJ  fsrmers  la  Iho  neighbourhood  htrr  commcneed  catting  thsir 
vhoat  to-day.    tV  crops  are  generally  Tsry  fUU. 
Ckemkai  Lab^rstmrp,  ^fsfawss,  Meekermtt,  Amfuet  5M. 


Kightt. 


Axmvst  27y  1875.J 
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^t  i&otaflrap^ic  i^efos,  Jtttgtttt  27,  1876. 

ON  AN  ELECTRO-PHOTOMETER. 

BY  £.  T.  ROLLS,  A.S.T.E. 

Among  the  numerouA  plans  yentilated  in  the  pages  of  this 
vade  meaan  for  determininff  the  power  of  light,  attention 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  what  I  believe 
will  prove  tne  neplus  uUra  of  actinometers :  I  refer  to  the 

Eecmiar  behaviour  of  selenium  under  the  influence  of 
ght. 

Selenium,  most  of  our  friends  are  aware,  is  a  substance 
scarcely  to  be  termed  metid  or  metalloid ;  it  may  be  claimed 
by  either  or  both  classes.  We  need  not  discuss  their 
relative  rijg;ht8.  What  concerns  us,  as  photographers,  is 
that  selenium*^uickly  cooled,  amorphous  selenium— after 
being  again  heated  for  some  time  nearly  to  melting  point, 
becomes  crystalline,  and  conducts  electricity;  whereas, 
in  its  amorphous  state,  it  ^vidll  not.  Further,  it  possesses 
the  remarKable  property  of  increasing  its  capacity  of 
conducting  electncity  with  the  intensity  of  th^  li^ht 
shining  upon  it,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  transition 
from  darkness  to  the  light  of  a  common  candle  manifests 
an  energetic  action. 

The  means  of  determiniag  this  action  and  its  relative 
force  is  a  very  simple  matter  indeed  to  electricians,  and  I 
hope  mav  be^  made  equally  simple  to  those  who  are  not.' 
If  the  electric  current  from  a  galvanic  battery  be  sent 
through  a  galvanometer,  or  measurer  of  electricity,  by 
connecting  the  two  with  pieces  of  wire,  the  indicator 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  from  its  zero 
point,  the  amount  of  deflection  on  a  proper  instrument 
being  approximately  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
current* 


In  the  above  diagram,  B  represents  a  battery  of  a  single 
pair  of  plates,  zinc  and  copper;  W  the  wires  connecting  it 
with  the  galvanometer,  G.  Let  us  suppose  the  needle  of  G, 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  from  B,  to  move 
from  its  zero  to  60»— that  is,  60«  of  electricity  passing 
through  G.  If  we  interpose  a  substance,  such  as  selenium, 
partly  resisting  the  passage  of  electricity,  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  opposition  offered  by  the  selenium.  The 
next  question  is  how  to  introduce  the  selenium.  Tartly 
fill  a  short  glass  tube  with  selenium,  at  the  same  time 
inserting  in^  the  substance,  and  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
two  thin  strips  of  clean  metal  sufficiently  long  to  protrude 
from  the  tube:  then  provide  any  form  of  case  that  will 
exclude  li^ht,'  out  permit  the  metal  strips  to  come  through. 
Now  join  m  the  tube  of  selenium,  with  the  battery  wired, 
and  galvanometer  as  here  shown ;  and  let  us  imagine  that 


with  light  excluded  from  the  selenium  the  deflection  is  10^. 
If  we  remove  the  case,  and  expose  to  the  light  of  a  candle, 
gas  flame,  or  sunlight,  the  needle  will,  in  each  case,  pro- 
portiQnately  deflect.  By  experiment  we  may  determine  a 
maximum  and  minimum  deflection  produced  by  sunlight 
and  candle-light;  and,  possessing  this  data,  we  shall 
thenoeforthy  by  observing  the  position  of  the  needle,  be 


able  at  any  moment  to  judge  the  strength  of  the  existiDg 
light,  and,  therefore,  the  time  required  to  expose.  In  fact, 
so  accurate  does  this  method  promise  to  be,  that  it  will 
be  possible,  by  experiment,  to  graduate  the  galvanometer 
witn  time  seconds,  and  so  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
exposure  to  a  mechanical  certainty,  in  spite  of  the  moat 
deceptive  atmospheric  conditions. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  EMULSIONS. 

BY  H.  J.  NEWTON.* 

Having  published  the  result  of  my  experiments  with 
bromide  emulsions,  I  am  receiving  numerous  appUcations 
for  a  definite  description  of  my  mode  of  working  thi; 
formula  which  I  have  adopted.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  emulsion  work  would  require  nothing  more  than  has 
been  published ;  but  there  are  many  who  have  never  tried 
an  emulsion,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  being  in  possession 
of  a  simple  and  reliable  dry-plate  process.  This  class  have 
heretofore  been  deterred  from  makinff  dry  plates  by  the 
apparent  amount  of  labour  necessary,  the  complex  formulae, 
and  uncertainty  of  results.  A  number  of  this  class  have 
indicated  a  purpose  to  give  my  emulsion  a  trial,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  prepared  and  used.  - 
For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  such  I  will  give,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  all  I  deem  necessary  to  enable  any  one  so 
disposed  to  use  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  suitable  collo- 
dion. For  ten  ounces  of  collodion,  use  alcohol  four 
ounces,  ether  six  ounces;  dissolve  in  the  alcohol  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  (I  have 
found  no  bromide  equal  to  cadmium  for  this  purpose) ; 
then  put  into  the  salted  alcohol  ninety  grains  of  papy- 
roxylm.  This  is  much  superior  to  any  of  the  cottons 
which  I  have  used,  flowing  more  evenly,  without  having 
to  give  a  long  time  to  ripen. 

After  the  cotton  has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  alcohol,  add  the  ether,  and  shake  welL  To  prepare 
the  bromide,  1  take  an  ounce,  place  it  in  a  small  evapora- 
ting dish  over  a  slow  fire,  and  addhsdf  an  ounce  of  alcohol, 
stir  well  with  a  glass  rod  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  white 
paste,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  All  the  care  necessary 
in  this  process  is  to  see  that  there  is  not  heat  sufficient 
to  bum  the  salt.  The  silver  should  be  fused.  To  make 
the  emulsion,  take  three  ounces  of  the  above  collodion, 
and  fifty-four  srains  of  the  fused  nitrate  of  diver,  finely 
pulverized,  ana  placed  in  a  test  tube.  Then  pour  into 
a  graduated  glass  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  Pour  into  a  test 
tube  one-third  of  this  alcohol,  and  boil  bv  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  until  it  is  saturated  with  the  silver ;  then  pour 
into  the  collodion,  and  shake  violently  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds ;  then  add  half  the  remaining  alcohol  to  the  silver 
in  the  tube,  and  proceed  as  before;  and  continue  this 
process  until  the  silver  is  all  dissolved  and  added.  The 
one  oimce  of  alcohol  will  be  sufficient.  Adding  the  silver 
to  the  collodion  should  be  done  in  the  dark  room,  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  light,  even,  from  the  spirit 
lamp.  Eight  or  ten  hours  after  ^hakin^  frequently  in  the 
meantime^  add  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  cobalt  dis- 
solved in  naif  an  ounce  of  alcohol ;  shake  well,  and  in  two 
days  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  chloride  of  cobalt  is  not 
convenient,  use  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  the  alcohol  containing  the  silver  a  litUe  at  a  time, 
as  iB  usually  recommended ;  pour  in  all  in  the  test  tube 
without  stopping. 

If  the  emulsion  curdles,  the  curd  soon  dissolves,  never  re- 
maining more  than  two  hours,  usually  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes.  The  plates  are  prepared  with  a  substratum  of 
albumen.  The  white  of  one  egg  (or  if  dried  albumen  is 
used,  take  ninety  grains)  shomd  be  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  water ;  then  into  another  eight  ounces  of  water 
put  sixteen  dropiB  of  carbolic  acid.    When  the  albumen  i$^ 
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diiM^Ted,  add  the  vater  cont^mnt;  the  carbolic  acid,  and 
■hAkn  weU.  Albomen  to  prepared  irill  keep  indefinitely, 
and  anawera  a  much  better  purpose  than  when  diuolved 
with  ammonia ;  in  fact,  albumen  with  ammonia  cannot  be 
sacceaafallf  naed  for  an  emutdon  plate  wluch  is  to  be 
developed  with  alkali  and  pyro. 

Whan  jaxu  emulaiou  and  platea  are  ready,  flow  the 
plates  with  the  emnliion,  and  when  aet,  the  same  as 
raqoired  br  ■  collodion  plate  for  the  nitrate  bath,  place  it 
into  ■  dish  containing  the  preserratire,  which  is  com- 
pounded as  follows  :— 

Water      20  onnoes 

Tannin     20  grains. 

Ur  the  following,  which  gires  a  more  sensitire  plate : — 

Water 16  annces 

TincL  nnz  Tomica       fi  drachms 

Laudanam        3      ., 

Alcohol 2  ooDoes. 

When  the  tannin  is  dissolved,  add  three -fonrths  of  an 
ounce  of  laudannm,  shake  well,  and  let  stand  lialf-an- 
hour,  then  filter  out  the  floccolent  mass,  and  it  is  readj- 
se.    This  preserrative  will  keep  indefinitely,  occa- 


wiped  with  a  sponge  or  damp  cloth  to  facilitate  the  drying, 
and  then  stood  on  a  comer  on  blotting-paper.  It  ahonld 
not  be  set  sqnare  down  on  the  end,  as  the  accumulstdon  of 
the  preierratiTe  there  will  keep  it  wet  for  a  long  tJme,  and 
injue  that  part  of  the  plate.  Prepared  in  this  way, 
they  can  be  osed  before  drying  if  required,  althonslt 
tliey  are  not  quite  as  sensitive  as  when  dry.  To  de- 
velop, 1  prepare  two  bottles  of  ammonia  and  water  in 
this  way :  water  three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  ammonia  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  ;  intoonevial  I  putflvegrauis,and  into 
the  other  fifteen  grains  bromide  ammoniam.  If  the 
expostire  has  been  too  long,  I  use  from  tlie  bottle 
containing  the  fifteen  grains  of  bromide,  or  mix  them,  as 
occasion  reqmres.  Second.  Make  a  six-grain  solution  of 
pyro  in  water.  To  develop  an  eight  by  ten  plate,  place 
m  a  wide-mouth  vial  half  an  ounce  of  the  pyro  solution 
and  half  an  ounce  of  water.  After  the  pUte  has  been 
well  washed,  fiow  with  tUs  solution.  If  the  picture  comes 
Out  immediately,  the  solution  is  of  the  proper  strength. 
If,  however,  the  image  does  not  come  ont,  increase  the 
strength  of  the  pyro  solntion.  When  the  details  of  the 
picture  are  visible,  which  should  result  in  about  a  minute 
and  one-balf,  pour  off  the  solntion  into  a  vial  containing 
Vix  drops  of  the  ammonia  solution,  and  again  flow  the  plate. 
The  intenaity  oommencea  immediately,  and  goes  on  tuidly 
until  aaffioient  strength  is  obtained.  Wai^  and  u  in 
hypo  ot  cyanide.  If,  after  flzing,  the  ne 
too  thin,  any  degree  of  strength  can  be  i 
Uake  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  !i 
iodide  of  ammoninm;  into  three  ouncei 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  aoid.  Into  a  vial  < 
water  to  fiow  the  plate  well,  pot  enongi 
tion  to  give  it  a  good  orange  coloor ; 


be  added  dry,  instead  of  dissolved  in  alcohol,  I  find  it  ia 
mnch  better  to  add  it  in  solntion  as  given  above.  Plates 
prepared  with  tliis  emulsion  require  no  bscking,  as  they 
ore  very  opaque  when  dry. 

I  have  no  special  pleaduig  to  make  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
cess as  compared  with  any  other ;  whether  A,  B,  or  C, 
tiy  it,  OT  not,  is  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  me.  I  am 
working  in  this  matter  neither  for  fame  nor  money.  If  I 
sncceea  in  helping  any  of  my  fellow-photographers  to  pro- 
duce snperior  negatives  at  a  minimum  ontUyof  laboor 
and  money,  I  shall  feel  fully  compensated  for  the  little 
trouble  it  hss  cost  me  in  working  and  experimenting. 
This  kind  of  work  is  to  roe  a  pleasnre  for  which  I  ask  no 
oUier  compensation ;  therefore  advene  notice  or  criticism 
is  of  no  account  to  me,  any  further  than  it  may  affect 
those  I  am  trying  to  benefit.  Occapying,a«  I  do,  this  posi- 
tion, I  feel  called  upon  to  notice,  briefly,  some  remark*  of 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Fhotogngihic  Time$,  in 
the  July  number,  on  my  first  article  on  emulsions,  as  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  several  who  were  disposed  to 
try  the  process  have  hesitated  to  do  so  after  reading  the 
notice  alluded  to.  When  this  correspondent  states  that 
the  accumulation  of  chloride  in  the  preservative  wHl,  to  a 
certain  extent,  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  he 
evidently  draws  bis  conclusions  from  his  theory  advanced 
jn  the  tirst  paragTa[)h  of  bis  letter,  that  the  action  of  a 
chloride  ana  a  l>romideare  equivalent,  which  is  not  a  (act. 
I  am  hardly  willing  to  believe  so  intelligent  and  experienced 
a  writ<>r  ignorant  of  this.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  large 
quantity  ot  soluble  chloride  in  the  preservatire  would,  to  a 
limited  extent,  produce  the  effect  De  claims,  what  do  the 
figures  reveal?  We  will  take  eight  ounce*  of  emulsion 
for  thirty  plates  eight  by  ten.  In  this  eight  oonceswe 
have,  in  the  first  place,  twenty-four  grains  of  silver  in 
exceos ;  to  take  ttda  up  we  add  thirty-two  grains  of 
chloride  of  cobalt ;  about  eight  grains  of  the  chloride  will 
be  used,  leaving  in  the  ei^hb  onnces  about  twenty-four 
gnins  1^  chlorule  in  solution.  The  preservative  consists 
of  water  twenty  ounces,  and  alcohol  two  ounces,  laudanum 
six  drachms,  tannin  twenty  grains,  rooking  in  all  twenty- 
three  ounces ;  for  convenience,  we  will  call  it  twenty-four 
onnces. 

We  will  have  to  do  only  with  the  last  of  the  thirty 


held  now  by  the  preservative.  This  would,  if  true,  give 
one  grain  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  preaervalive.  The 
plate,  when  token  from  the  preservative,  retains  less  thsu 
one-half  drachm  of  the  solution ;  we  will,  however,  call  it 
one-half  drachm,  for  th^  pni^>oae  of  iDustrating  the 
absordi^  of  the  dum  of  said  oorre^ndent.    This  will 


r^ 


this  aolution  for  (say )  one  half-minute, 
'>y  reflected  ugbt,  then  wash  ai 
___  ol  pvn  and  tanoin  six  grains  e 
acetic  aeia.  Then  pour  off  intoavialn 
of  a  plain  twenty-grain  silver  solution, 
plate.  Hie  proportions  of  pyro  and  s 
OS  the  case  may  reqnira  It  the  piotoi 
less  silver  and  a  stronger  pyro  solutit 
where  there  haa  been  over-expooure. 

There  seema  mneh  in  the  above  whic 
pnbUshed,  and  therefore  snpeHlnous, 
the  fact  that  I  have  bad  repeated  appli< 
cesl  in  this  form,  and  have  in  seve 


■ary.    For  instance,  when  I  say  the  c 
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the  dvitj  of  the  photographer  to  make  the  best  of  hig 
Bitter ;  the  best  in  every  way,  especially  of  his  face.  Some 
persons  have  the  gift  in  their  mtercoarse  with  the  world 
of  being  able  to  bring  oat  the  best  qualities  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  exercising  an  influence  oyer 
others  subtile  and  beneficent;  this  rare  quality  is  not 
necessary  in  its  moral  sense  to  the  photographer,  but  he 
should  hare  at  least  the  ease  which  produces  ease  in 
others. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  rouffh  and  un- 
manneiiy  specimen  of  humanity  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
photograpluc  galleries,  whose  every  word,  gesture,  and 
action  produces  a  discordant  and  worrying  effect  on  the 
unfortunate  sitter  who  has  submitted  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  such  a  boor ;  but  even  among  the  operators 
who  do  not  come  under  this  category  are  those  whose 
unsympathetic  nature  does  not  allay,  if  it  does  not  excite, 
a  feeling  of  unrest  which  ia  so  harmful  to  the  picture  in 
the  expression  called  up  by  disquieting  influences. 

Ease  of  manners  is  not  at  the  command  of  every  photo- 
^rapher^  but  he  can  feel  and  exoress  an  interest  and  con- 
sideration in  the  sitter  which  wul  in  most  cases  call  forth 
a  corresponding  feeling. 

There  is  no  formula  for  making  **  expression,"  as  there 
ia  for  baths,  collodion,  or  developer ;  but  by  observing 
those  simple  rules  of  kindliness,  courtesy,  and  considera* 
tion,  very  much  may  be  done  to  set  people  who  visit 
photographic  galleries  at  their  ease,  and  to  lighten,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  your  own  trials. 

With  children,  a  great  deal  of  tact  is  necessary,  and  the 
experience  of  paternity,  which  it  is  the  author's  mis- 
.  fortune  (perhaps)  never  to  have  had,  may  be  very  usef uL 
I  do  not  know  that  1  should  advise  any  one  to  launch  into 
matrimony  with  this  object  only.  With  children,  vou 
must  possess  childish  sympathies ;  assuming  it,  is  seldom 
successful ;  disguise  your  earnest  intention  of  taking  that 
child's  portrait,  and  be  prepared  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
your  time,  if  necessary.  If  the  baby  will  appears  to  be  set 
against  your  own,  it  is  always  possible  to  humour  it  into 
acquiescence,  or,  under  the  semblance  of  play,  to  ac- 
complish grand  and  unlooked-for  results.  Children  are 
our  most  picturesque  models,  and  often  our  best  friends, 
for  through  their  hearts  their  elders  are  gained. 

Fosma. 
Of  the  multitude  who  sit  for  photographs,  only  few 
individuals  are  naturally  easy  and  graceful.  There  is  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  minds  of  most  that  now  they 
are  in  the  posing  chair  they  have  some  expression  to 
oMume,  Bv  your  manner  you  must  endeavour  to  make 
them  abanaon  this  feeling.  As  you  converse  with  them, 
study  their  natural  poses  and  facial  character.  Having 
selected  in  your  mind  the  position  best  suited  for  a  satis- 
factory picture,  begin  the  pose.  Look  to  the  general 
effect,  first  to  see  that  the  outline  is  good,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  art.  The  hea4  should  be  of  easy 
pose  and  well  balanced  by  the  shoulders,  not  on  one  side 
(I  speak  of  outline),  giving  an  unstable  appearance ;  the 
shoulders,  bust,  waist,  and  the  dress  in  turn.  Preserve 
and  restore  all  the  curves  that  give  the  oval  form  to  the 
head,  and  destroy  all  the  lines  and  angles  in  the  dressing 
of  the  hair  which  have  the  effect  of  marring  tiie  naturfd 
contour.  Take  care  that  this  outline  stands  well ;  that  the 
figure  and  its  accessories,  well  sustained  and  strengthened 
in  every  part,  rest  in  firm  and  secure  repose  at  the  base, 
that  no  appearance  of  weakness  may  spoil  the  effect. 

This  secured,  the  rest  is  ffenerally  only  a  matter  of 
detail^Unes  to  be  altered,  ba£uiced,  or  destroyed.  As  a 
broad  rule,  the  head  should  turn  in  a  different  direction  to 
the  body;  this  gives  force  and  character.  With  the 
three-quarter  view,  or  approaching  thereto,  the  head  may 
lioan  a  trifle  on  one  side  towards  the  camera  (not  the 

.  reverse),    where  force  and  strength  are  characteristic. 
Where  the  outline  can  be  preserved  it  is  generaJly  well  to 

.  pose  the  body  not  quite  full  to  the  camera.    The  line  of 


the  arms  should  be  curved,  not  angular,  and  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  sb,  mthout  appearing  to  intend  it,  the  hands 
should  be  hidden.  Never  permit  the  hands  and  arms  to 
obtrude  themselves  as  objects  of  interest,  as  in  a  photo- 
graph thejr  are  generally  quite  the  reverse.  It  n^ust  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  head  is  the  principal  feature,  and 
anything  detracting  from  its  interest  is  an  artistic  fault. 

Imperfections  of  the  Face, — Every  face  has,  artistically 
speaking,  two  sides  and  several  views.  To  select  the  best 
side  for  a  portrait,  we  must  judge  of  the  several  features, 
and  strike  a  balance  between  them.  .  The  following  hints 
are,  with  the  exceptions  that  govern  all  rules,  safe  to 
follow  :— 

The  Hair. — Most  gentlemen,  and  some  ladies,  part  the 
hair  at  the  side,  and,  there  being  no  reason  against  it,  that 
side  is  generally  selected,  except  where  the  head  is  begin- 
ning to  grow  bald,  when  the  other  side  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ked  £ur  should  be  powdered  for  ladies,  as  also  in  some 
cases  very  Ught  hair,  and  relieved  by  a  dark  background. 
With  very  black  hair,  also,  it  is  sometimes  necenary,  to 
prevent  total  luss  of  detail. 

The  Forehead, — ^In  the  case  of  a  very  high  forehead,  fore- 
shorten by  depression  of  the  head. 

The  Eifes.— 'Blue  and  light  eyes  should  be  turned  from 
the  light,  as  a  rule.  A  defective  eye  should  of  course  be 
turned  from  the  camera,  and  a  profile  view,  if  possible,  should 
be  made.  Where  the  eyes  are  unequal  in  size  or  height, 
take  the  larger  and  higher  respectively,  no  objection  offer- 
ing. Small  and  partially  closed  eyes  should  be  made  to 
look  up,  or,  in  a  full  face,  depress  the  chin  slightly,  the 
eyes  looking  into  the  camera.  Large  and  staring  eyea 
should  be  a  Httle  lowered.  Deep-set  and  sunken  eyea 
require  considerable  front  light,  and  very  little  top  light. 

in  a  full  face  the  eves  may  look  into  the  lens,  or  at  an 
object  fixed  near  it,  the  body  being  turned  away  more  or 
less ;  never  should  both  body  and  head  be  presented  per- 
fectly full  to  the  camera. 

Never  allow  the  eyes  to  be  turned  in  a  different  direction 
to  the  head.  l*he  effect  is  very  unpleasant.  The  head 
turning  to  the  right,  the  eyes  must  also  take  that  direction, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  set  of  frames  of  different  pattemtf; 
to  be  worn  by  persons  in  the  habit  of  wearing  glasses. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  photograph  them  with  their  glasses, 
be  careful  to  guard  against  false  reflections  on  the  eyes,  and 
refraction  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  seen  through  the  glass. 

Th9  NoH  is  rarely  perfectly  straight,  and  often  materially 
alters  the  character  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  llie  nose 
being  twisted  has  the  effect  of  shortening  it  on  one  side, 
and  lengthening  it  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  nes 
tetrousse  the  head  should  be  slightly  depressed,  or  the 
camera  raised  and  pointed  down.  Kound  and  flat  noses 
should  be  taken  in  profile. 

The  C%eeA».^High  cheek  bones  and  sunken  cheeks  should 
be  lighted  from  the  front,  and  top  light  avoided,  or  taken 
in  profile.  Wrinkles  should  also  oe  lighted  from  the  front. 
A  swollen  cheek  should  be  avoided,  or  hidden  by  the  hand. 

The  Mouth, — Small  mouths  should  be  taken  full  view, 
large  mouths  as  much  in  profile  as  possible.  Open  mouths 
generally  have  a  tightened  and  painful  appearance  when 
closed,  but  may  be  judiciously  mdden  by  the  hand,  fan, 
or  a  flower. 

The  Hands  when  introduced  are  always  troublesome,  and 
should  be  kept  back  in  position  and  tone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. When  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  their  introduction, 
turn  the  edges  to  the  camera,  and  carefully  guard  against 
leaning  the  arms  too  heavily  against  anythinff  to  £stort 
the  outUne  into  unnatural  lines  or  flattened  unshapeliness. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  definite  rules  for  posing, 
as  it  is  an  art  of  itsefi,  requiring  study,  feeling,  and  a  per- 
ception of  the  beautifuL 

LiosTiNO  THE  Sitter. 
The  photographer  has  at  his  command  three  kinds  of 
light :  direct^  diffused,  and  reflected.    Diffused  light  plays 
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the  principal  part  in  the  lighting  of  the  photographic 
model,  bat  diifaai<xi  of  light  o^er  the  whole  face  would 
render  it  weak  and  flat,  and,  destroying  contrast,  the 
result  would  lack  vigour.  Opening  a  small  portion  of  the 
side  light  well  in  front  of  tiie  sitter,  and  perhaps  a  little 
from  the  top,  dkeet  light  is  admitted,  giving  roundness, 
boldness,  and  Tigour  to  the  lighting,  and  supplying  the 
high  lights.  See  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  nose  is  the 
lightest  part  of  the  face,  a  light  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  nearest  me  light,  and  that  the  little 
streiJE  or  spark  in  the  eyes  is  in  the  same  position  in  each. 
The  shadow  side  of  the  face,  while  it  is  darker  than  the 
side  to  the  light,  should  be  full  of  detail,  soft,  and 
transparent.  Against  this  Hght  and  shadow  the  gradu- 
ated background  should  be  pliMsed  in  harmonious  contrast. 
Reflectors  of  white  odioo  are  sometimes  useful  in  lighting 
up  heavy  shadows. 

THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XXXVI. 

Failubis  ih  ToMnro. 

loning  ^ol^-^The  failures  in  the  toning  bath  are  in  the 
eomposition  of  it,  bein^  made  up  wrong,  or  hariug  got 
some  foreign  substance  in  it  that  spoils  the  fine  working 
of  it. 

Acid  toning  5at^.— These  baths  will  tone  if  only  a  little 
acid,  but  not  so  nicely  as  alkaline  toning  baths,  owing  to 
the  acidity  of  the  solution,  which  bleaches  the  prints  oon- 
siderably  before  they  are  toned,  and  iEns  destroys  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  them.  They  also  tone  very  much 
slower,  as  the  gold  is  not  thrown  down  on  the  prints  only 
very  slowly,  as  the  acidity  of  the  solution  holds  it  in  sus- 
pension. That  is  why  we  make  our  stock  solution  of  gold 
acid,  and  only  neutralise  a  part  of  it  whenever  we  commence 
to  tone,  for  if  we  were  not  to  do  this,  the  gold  of  the  solu- 
tion in  the  stock-bottle  would  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
solution  would  then  be  useless.  Toning  baths  should 
always  be  made  alkaline  before  use. 

Failueis  ih  ToNDro  Paurrs. 

When  the  bath  is  too  strong  (t.0.,  contains  too  much 
chloride  of  gold),  the  prints  tone  so  rapidly  that  you  can- 
not stop  the  toning  quickly  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  overtoned. 

Uneven  toning  is  caused  by  the  bath  beiuff  too  strong, 
prints  lyinj^  more  or  less  together  while  in  the  bath,  insuffi- 
cient moving  while  toning,  and  then  again  by  the  prints 
not  being  washed  sufficientiy  before  toning,  strengthening 
the  bath  while  the  prints  are  in  it,  &o. 

Prints  showing  weakness  in  the  toning  bath  is  owing 
partly  to  the  bath  being  too  strong,  and  the  prints  being 
more  or  less  weak  before  they  were  placed  in  the  bath  ;  and 
if  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  a  quick-working  bath  will 
increase  this  weakness. 

Prints  refusing  to  tone  is  due  to  the  solution  being  too 
cold,  too  aoid,  or  there  not  being  enough  gold  in  the 
solution. 

Me^anical  lontn^.-— This  is  the  name  given  to  toning 
when  all  prints  are  toned  alike,  whether  they  are  portraits, 
landscapes,  maohinery,  drawinp,  Ac.,  Ac.,  when  certain 
tones  are  best  suited  for  eaoh  of  them. 

FAauin  n  Fixivo  Pams. 
If  the  fixing-bath  should  be  at  all  aoid,  sulphur  wiU  be 
liberated  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  whicn  wiU  unite 
with  the  silver  both  in  the  prints  and  that  which  is  in  the 
eolation,  forming:  solphide  of  silver,  which  will  eventually 
be  the  means  orspoiltng  the  prints.  To  be  suro  that  the 
bath  will  never  be  aoid,  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  everv 
batch  of  soda  solution  you  make ;  and  never  use  a  bath 
twice,  as  it  will  cause  the  prints  to  fikle,  for  the  very  reason 
that  has  been  spoken  of  aoove,  and  the  whites  of  the  prints 
will  disodonr  and  be  a  whits-yellow  in  colour  xalher  than 
the  virgin  white. 


Uneoen  Jbang. — ^This  is  caused  by  the  prints  not  being 
separated  thoroughly  while  in  the  bath,  and  the  silver  oon« 
sequently  not  being  thoroughly  removed. 

Air'bubbks  infidng. — ^The  bubbles  continuing  unbroken 
in  the  fixing  bath  often  get  between  the  prints,  and  if  they 
are  not  kent  in  oonstant  motion  while  in  the  bath  these 
bubbles  wul  cause  minute  spots  of  imperfect  fixing.  These 
spots  aro  yellow. 

Iftheprintsaro  constantly  kept  in  motion  while  in  the 
bath,  about  all  of  the  evil  effects  that  have  been  named 
above  will  be  avoided. 

Faxluess  n  Washoio. 

Insufficient  washing  is  a  souroe  of  fa  ling  of  the  prints 
making  them  turn  yellow  in  a  short  time. 

If  the  prints  have  not  been  sufficiently  fixed  thev  will 
show  it  when  washing,  as  then  they  will  look  dark  and 
muddy  when  examined  in  a  strong  light  Keep  the  prints 
separated  from  each  other  while  washing. 

Failukib  Amn  turn  Fimajl  Wasbho. 

Cards  a  source  o/Yading. — It  has  been  discussed  consider- 
ably, as  to  whether  the  cards  upon  which  the  prints  an 
mounted  are  a  souroe  of  fading.    It  has  been  satisftetorily 

g roved  by  many  of  our  leading  first-class  photpgrapheiSy 
oth  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  cards  that  will  affect  the 
prints. 

Lately  (t.  e.,  within  a  year  or  so)  the  manufacturers  of 
the  card  mounts  have  taken  mora  pains  to  utterly  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  such  ingreaients  in  the  mannfaotnro 
of  the  caros  that  will  in  way  any  help  to  destroy  the  prints. 

Owing  to  the  blame  being  laid  to  the  card-monnti 
as  a  cause  of  the  prints  fading,  an  eminent  firm  of  Paris, 
France  (MM.  Bonaut  &  Hutinet,  manufacturers  of  card 
mounts^,  made  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  laid  the  result 
of  their  experiments  and  researohes  before  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  which  society  was  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  card  mounts  are  not  a  souroe  of  fading  of  the  prints, 
but  that  when  lading  does  occur  it  is  from  other  causes, 
probably  improper  manipulation  of  the  prints,  &c.  If  the 
members  of  this  society,  who  were  in  the  first  plaoe  pre- 
judiced against  the  card  mounts,  all  of  whom  are  excellent 
phatographers,  are  satisfied  with  the  investigations,  we  slso 
should  bo,  and  I  for  one  am. 

Now  when  we  take  into  ^consideration  that  the  printiy 
which  we  know  are  properly  manipulated,  do  not  fade  foe 
months  (see  experiments,  page  l2o)  under  severe  tests,  wa 
cannot  help  being  satisfiea  that  those  prints  were  excellently 
made,  and  properiy  manipulated ;  and  we  do  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  card  mounts  making  them  fade,  beoanso 
they  do  not 

It  is  only  when  the  prints  fade  that  the  mounts  an  wM 
to  be  a  souroe  of  their  fading. 

I  know  of  a  photographer  who  to  my  oertain  knowladgo 
changed  his  mind  no  less  than  six  times  in  as  many  rnooUui 
about  the  mounts  making  the  prints  fade^  at  one  time  say- 
ing that  they  did  not,  because  the  prints  were  *'  all  rightv** 
and  at  another  that  they  did,  because  they  were  all  wrong; 
but  there  wasone  peculiarity  in  his  remarks,  and  that  was  that 
the  prints  themselves  never  were  the  cause  of  fading,  b«i 
that  it  was  always  the  mounts.  The  reason  why,  was  beoaase 
the  photographer  himself  did  the  printing,  or  at  least  I 
think  that  was  the  leasoo. 

Onoe  upon  a  time  the  printeia  of  a  certain  phologrMhao 
establishment  were  to  be  let  off  at  two  p.m.  (it  was  a  holiday) 
providing  they  got  their  work  done,  and,  as  a  nateval  ooa- 
sequence,  one  o'clock  came  before  they  were  aware  of  it^  and 
so,  of  course,  they  had  to  **  rush  things  **  lo  get  done  al  twe 
o'clock :  and  when  printen  decide  on  rushing  things  yon 
may  depend  upon  it  toat  they  can  do  it  They  got  off  al  two 
p.m. ,  of  course.  A  few  days  afterwards  these  very  prints  weie 
spotted,  str'  id  ofeoorse  *«  the  '  'ed  to 

know  how  iteondltion,  an  "ore- 

nuui*prii  '  iqoirsd  as  f  'h 
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of  prints  that  wero  toned  on  the  last  holiday  had  the  nsaal 
amoont  of  care  and  attention  given  to  them  that  he  was  in 
the  hahit  of  giving  the  prints. 

The  printer  of  ooane  said  that  'they  had,  and  suddenly 
exolaidied,  as  though  the  thoaght  had  jnst  entered  his  head : 

•(  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  rmj  partiotdar  abont  that 
batch,  beoanse,  as  I  started  quite  early  to  tone,  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  tone  them,  and  as  I  had  a  splendid  light 
to  tone  by,  I  liked  to  see  how  nice  I  ooula  make  them 
come  out !    But  why  do  you  ask  ?"  he  innocently  inquired. 

The  photographer  then  told  him  about  the  prints,  and 
while  telling  him  about  it,  he  happened  to  think  that 
those  prints  were  mounted  upon  some  new  card  mounts 
which  he  had  received  on  that  day,  and  being  mystified 
about  it,  he  at  once  laid  it  to  the  mounts,  and  immediately 
sent  them  back  to  the  bewildered  parties  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  them,  and  as  he  had  no  more  trouble  with  his 
prints  he  probably  thinks  to  this  day  that  the  card  mounts 
were  poor,  and  most  likely  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
idea  that  card-mounts  are  a  source  of  fading. 

*       Failubvs  Ih  FmismHo. 

Colour  mixed  badly,  absence  of  gum*arabio  in  the  colour, 
prints  rolled  badly. 

Encaustic  paste  made  wrong,  daubed  up  card  mounts, 
ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  prints. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

BT  S.  BXIHSTADT.* 

Wa  now  oome  to  the  invention  of  Alphonse  Louis  Foitevin, 
which  was  patented  in  England,  December  13th,  1855.  This 
inventor  claims  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that 
a  chrome-gelatine  film,  impressed  with  a  picture  and 
dampened,  would  receive  greasy  inks  on  the  parts  affected 
by  light,  although  the  fact  must  have  been  known  to  Paul 
Pretsch  more  than  a  year  before,  for  he  distinctly  says,  in 
his  patent  of  1854,  that  the  chrome-gelatine  "  design  nas 
inked  with  printing  ink,*'  and  transferred  to  sine  or  stone. 
In  Poitevin's  process,  after  inking,  the  film  was  retained 
with  the  picture  on  it,  or  impressions  were  taken  in  the  litho* 
graphic  manner.  These  impressions  were  probably  the  first 
successful  attempts  at  producing  half-tone  of  which  we  have 
any  record ;  the  half-tones  in  these  prints  were  fair,  but  not 
fine,  and  as  very  little  wan  done  with  the  process  more  than 
experimenting,  it  is  presumed  that  perfection  was  not  yet 
reached.  Excepting  the  repetitions  of  the  experiments  of 
Poitdvin,  and  a  few  others,  in  the  direction  of  photo-litho- 
graphy, and  the  well-known  carbon  processes  in  which  his 
pigments  were  mixed  with  the  gelatine,  we  hear  nothing 
further  of  any  photo-mechanical  prints  in  half«tone  untu 
1865,  when  Tessie  du  Motay,  and  Marechal,  of  Meta,  in 
France,  made  an  advance  which  was  then  considered 
wonderful.  Their  method  was  to  coat  metallic  plates  with 
gelatine,  and  bichromate  or  trichromate  of  potash,  or 
ammonia,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  then  again  coated  with 
soaps  of  silver,  exposed  to  light  through  a  negative,  then 
wasned,  inked,  ana  printed  from  in  a  lithographic  manner. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society 
in  May,  lo67|  Tessie  du  Motay  says :  "  A  mixture  of  isin- 
glass, gelatine,  and  gum,  evenly  spread  upon  a  well-polished 
metallic  surface,  and  previously  treated  with  an  acid 
chromate,  has  been  found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

^*The  oidinary  chromate  and  bichromate  salts  are  not 
suited  to  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  impart  sufficient  sensi- 
tiveness to  a  mass  of  organic  matter  if  the  latter  happens  to 
be  of  a  notable  thickness,  tbe  photographic  image  being 
insufficiently  developed,  and  therefore  imperfect ;  the  alka- 
line trichromatos,  wnen  usod  alone,  are  ukewise  incapable 
of  producing  perfect  impressions,  and  it  is  only  by  aading 
a  certain  propoition  of  acid,  or  some  body  possessing  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen—as  formic,  gallic,  pyrogallic  acid, 
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or  even  oertein  reducing^  salts,  as  hyposulphites,  sulphites, 
bisulphites,  hypophosphites,  ^c.,  to  tne  trichromates — that 
a  suitable  compound  is  obtained. 

'*  Trichromates  of  potash,  in  conjunction  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  may  likewise  be  used,  as  also  chromo-mercurial 
salts;  but  by  these  means  an  image  is  obtained  which 
produces  negative  prints,  so  that  the  photograph  must  be 
inverted  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  positive  impressions. 

'*  When  treated  with  a  reducing  salt,  the  trichromate,^  as 
also  the  chromo-mercuiial  salts,  have  the  property  of  acting 
upon  the  composition  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  and  gum,  when 
in  contact  with  a  surface  of  copper,  rendering  that  portion 
of  the  compound  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal 
perfectly  insoluble,  a  result  which  is  accelerated  and  more 
completely  brought  about  by  warming  the  film  previously 
to  ito  being  flowed  upon  the  metal  plate. 

*'  After  coating,  the  plate  is  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
an  oven  or  stove  to  a  temperature  of  50^  Centigrade ;  this 
operation  is  indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the  film,  which 
otherwise  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  scraper  when 
the  plate  is  passed  through  the  lithographic  press.  After 
heating,  it  is  ready  fo):  exposure  under  a  negative.  Plates 
produced  in  this  manner  are  capable  of  furnishing  about 
seventy  good  impressions. 

Tessie  du  Motay  tells  us  here  that  his  gelatine  and 
chromo-mercurial  salt  solution  becomes  *' perfectly  in- 
soluble" on  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  metal  plate. 
But  in  his  patent  specification  he  says  that  by  long 
washing  of  these  plates  the  action  of  light  is  reversed,  so 
that  the  parte  exposed  to  light  become  soluble.  In 
printing,  tne  plates  must  be  kept  moist,  which  amounts  to 
a  ''long  washing,"  and  of  course  the  gelatine  eventually 
becomes  soluble.  This  may  account  for  the  small  number 
of  impressions  he  made  from  each  plate. 

Tessie  du  Motay*  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  pictures  produced  from  one  plate, 
but  the  trouble  in  preparing  them  was  too  great  to  make 
the  process  a  commercial  success,  yet  it  was  tried,  and 
several  works  illustrated  with  it,  in  which  the  half-tinte 
were  very  good. 

Mr.  AiMrt  had  been  experimenting  for  several  years,  to 
discover  a  method  of  making  durable  films  upon  metal  and 
stone,  and  saw  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  moisture, 
which  is  indispensable  in  printing,  from  penetrating 
through  a  gelatine  film.  Tbe  addition  of  various  hardening 
or  coagulating  materials,  such  as  resinous  gums,  alum,  tannin, 
^.,  to  the  solutions  had  been  tried  ;  but  it  became  evident 
that  perfect  insolubility  was  not  to  be  attoined  in  this 
manner,  for  long  before  a  sufficient  quantitv  is  added,  the 
whole  mass  wiU  coagulate  and '  cease  to  be  a  fluid,  and 
becomes  unmanageable..  He  therefore  abandoned  the 
pursuit  in  this  direction,  and  experimented  on  the  plan  of 
forming  the  film  first,  and  hardening  it  afterwaros,  and 
found  that  by  immersing  a  plate  covered  with  a  film  of 
ffelatine  in  a  solution  containing  a  coagulating  material  the 
hardening  was  much  more  perfect  than  before;  but  not 
yet  satisfaed,  he  desired  the  under  side  of  the  film  to  be 
perfectly  impervious  to  moisture.  At  last  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  if  the  action  of  light* made  chrome  gelatine 
insoluble,  why  not  expose  tbe  under  side  of  the  film  to  the 
light,  and  thus  secure  the  desired  end?  This,  of  course, 
required  a  transparent  base  upon  which  to  spread  the  film, 
but  as  metallic  plates  and  lithographic  stones  were  con- 
sidered the  only  thin^  strong  enough  to  sustoin  the 
required  pressure  for  printing,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  avail  himself  of  this  idea.  He  at  lenffth  prepared  a 
film  upon  glass,  and  found  the  liability  to  breakage  much 
less  than  was  anticipated,  and,  instead  of  seventy  impressions, 
he  made  twelve  hundred  from  one  plate. 

The  most  perfect  and  durable  prihting  plates  should  be 
perfectly  non-absorbent  on  the  under  side,  besides  the 
insolubility  throughout  the  entire  film  produced  by 
coagulation. 

(lo  be  contmuetL) 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  British  Associatioii  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science 
opened  its  proceedings  this  year  on  Wednesday  at  Bristol, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw.  Sectional 
meetings  wul  he  held  daily  until  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  gathering  will  coqie  to  an  end  on  September  2.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  the  British  Association  has  met  at  Bristol, 
where  it  was  thirty-nine  years  ago  in  the  infancjr  of  the  Asso- 
dation,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  latter  was  but  six  years  old. 
We  can  scarcely  expect  now-a-days  to  have  such  important 
scientific  matters  brought  before  the  Association  as  was 
the  case  in  those  times,  for  not  only  was  the  cultivation  of 
science  then  only  just  beginning  to  find  favour  with  the 
masses,  and  therefore  rare  diBCOTeries  in  chenustry  and 
the  natural  sciences  were  rife,  but  there  are  to-d&y  other 
tribunals  existing  before  which  novelties  in  science  can 
more  easily  be  bvought. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Association  there  existed 
but  comparatively  few  scientific  societies,  such  bodies 
as  the  Chemical  Society  and  several  others  which 
find  a  permanent  home  at  Burlington  House  not 
being  then  in  Aistence.  It  is  due  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance more  especially,  we  think,  that  the  British  Associa- 
tion has  of  late  years  shown  litUe  animation,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  experimental  sciences  are  concerned.  That  there 
have  been  sound  papers  read  in  the  sections,  and  interesting 
discourses  delivered  recently,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny-* 
there  is  a  lecture  on  polarueed  light  announced,  by  Mr. 
William  Spottiswoode,  on  the  present  occasion,  which  will 
be  no  doubt  well  worth  listenmg  to— but,  for  eJl  that,  we 
think  that  the  prestige  of  the  British  Association  as  a 
scientific  congress  is  fading  ai^ay.  We  see  nothing  to 
regret  in  this,  because  this  grand  institution  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  and  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
the  task  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  its  early  days  it 
fostered  the  different  sciences,  and  its  members  in  the 
various  sections  discussed  such  subjects  as  were  brought 
before  them.  Gradually,  however,  its  disciples  became 
more  numerous,  and  it  wos  found  that  a  meeting  once  a 
^ear  in  the  sectional  rooms  of  the  British  Association  was 
insufficient  for  disoossional  purposes,  and,  one  after  another, 
learned  sooieties  arose.  The  British  Association  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  parent  of  several  of  these  sodeties,  which 
have  now  g^wn  into  maturity,  and  to  some  extent  rival 
the  association  that  oave  them  birth.  If  a  man  disoovers 
a  fact  connected  wiUi  chemistiT,  physios,  astronomy,  or 
the  like,  he  does  not  now-a-cnys  wait  for  the  British 
Association  to  assemble  in  the  autumn,  but  he  goes  off  at 
once  to  the  Koyal,  the  Chemical,  the  Astronomical,  or 
other  suitable  body,  and  reads  his  paper  Uiere.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  British  Association  oomd  not  get  through 
its  work  in  six  months,  instead  of  six  days,  and  the  number 
of  sections  would,  moreover,  require  so  be  moltipIiedL 
Thus,  If  we  had  no  sooietiei  devoted  to  the  discossioD  of 


photographic  subjects,  and  were  required  to  bring  them 
before  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
we  should  assuredly  have  to  demand  that  a  special  section 
be  set  apart  for  photographers ;  while  at  present  the  little 
that  has  been  said  on  photographic  matters  has  not  in  any 
way  interfered  with  the  mathematical  and  chemical  sections, 
under  which  divisions  photographic  matters  are  treated. 

For  some  years  past  a  lunent  has  been  heard  that  no 
questions  of  photographic  interest  have  been  put  before  the 
British  Association,  but  the  reason  of  this  is  simply 
because  what  photographers  have  tb  say  during  the  year 
is  said  at  their  own  societies.  The  few  photographb 
papers  that  have  been  read  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years  at  the  Association  have  not  been  above  the  average 
of  those  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  photographic  socie- 
ties, while,  certainly  all  the  more  modern  discoveries  and 
novelties  that  have  been  brought  forward  have  been 
announced  to  the  public,  either  through  the  societies  or 
the  journals.  The  business  of  the  British  Associatioa 
consists  in  the  main  at  the  present  day  of  two  principal 
things:  the  addresses  of  the  president  and  sectional 
presidents,  which  are  reviews  of  the  progress  of  science, 
and  the  reports  made  by  various  committees  or  individuals, 
which  give  a  succinct  account  of  work  done  in  different 
branches  of  science.  Compared  to  these,  the  papers  of 
individual  members  have  been,  at  any  rate  recently,  of 
little  note.  Such  U  the  business  of  the  British  Association, 
but  its  pleasures  are  not  less  important,  and  it  is  probably 
these,  more  than  anything^  which  will  keep  the  associations 
together  for  many  years  to  come.  The  pleasant  reunions 
of  men  of  science  which  the  Association  brings  about,  and 
the  agreeable  excursions  to  places  of  interest  near  at  'hand, 
are,  we  think,  the  greaX  secret  of  the  continued  success 
which,  despite  all  the  drawbacks  it  has  had  to  contend 
with,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  still  enjoys. 

RAPID  FILTRATION. 
The  operation  of  filtering  is  one  which  photographers  have 
so  frequently  to  carry  out,  that  they  will  be  glad  to  know 
how  this  often  tedious  and  time-taking  task  may  be  faci- 
litated. Dr.  Fleitmann  publishes  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fwr 
Analytischen  C/iemie  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  wmch 
will  therefore  l»e  es])ecially  interesting  to  our  iiiadcrs,  and 
which  are,  we  may  remark,  quite  new  to  most  chemists. 
The  theory  of  filtration,  the  patience -test  of  every  chemist, 
says  Dr.*  Fleitmann,  is  not  so  well-known  as  it  ^onld 
be.  Whilst  recently  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  hasten 
the  operation  of  filtering  by  means  of  pressure— and  every- 
body knows  how  this  quickens  the  work — another 
circumstance,  and  one  of  great  importance,  has  escaped 
observation.  It  is  that  the  quickness  of  filtration  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  thickness  of  the  filter  through 
which  the  liquid  is  passed. 

Whenever  I  ask  any  of  my  friends  in  the  chemical  world, 
for  the  first  time,  which  filter  acts  better,  a  thick  or  a 
thin  one,  I  receive  almost  without  exception  the  reply: 
In  the  case  of  liquids  of  similar  kind,  a  thin  filter  acts 
better  than  a  thick  one.  And  yet  the  reverse  is  the  truth ; 
a  double  filter  filters  nearly  double  as  fast  si  a  single  one, 
and  a  three-fold  filter  again  quicker  than  a  double  one. 
Since  I  gained  this  experience,  eighteen  years  ago,  1  have 
seldom  employed  a  single  filter,  and  as  a  rule,  iu  quantita- 
tive analysis,  I  employ  above,  a  thin  filter  of  Swedish  paper, 
and  below  a  thicker  filter  of  ordinary  filter  paper.  From 
time  to  time  I  have  told  other  chemists  of  this  advantage- 
ous plan  of  working,  but  from  visits  which  I  have  mide 
to  various  laboratories  I  have  found  that  the  fact  is  not 
universally  known,  and  I  therefore  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparently  paradoxical  dream- 
stance  is  easy  on  second  consideration.  The  filtered  fioid 
has  to  get  through  the  folds  of  the  filter,  where  it  it 
doubled  crosswise,  and  move  along  the  walls  of  the  gliM 
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yesgel,  in  order  to  reach  the  outlet  tube,  and  it  finds  grea^ 
reslBtance  if  the  filter  is  thin,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
circalar  filter-canal  is  too  narrow.  Th*e  thicker  the  filter 
is,  the  wider  is  the  canal  through  which  the  filtered  liquid 
passes  on  its  way  to  the  outlet. 

In  confirmation  of  my  statement  I  may  give  the  follow- 
ing results.  Of  three  precisely  similar  glass  filters,  one  was 
fitted  with  a  single  Swedish  paper,  the  second  with 
a  Swedish  paper  and  underneath  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary filter  paper,  and  the  third  had  also  a  Swedish 
paper,  together  with  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  filter 
paper.  Through  these  three  filters  the  same  fiuid  was 
passed,  viz.,  dilute  chloride  of  iron  solutions  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  in  such  a  way  that  the  filters  were  kept  full 
for  the  space  of  an  hour.  After  this  interval  the  liquids 
that  had  run  through  the  filters  was  measured  separately 
with  the  followmg  result.  The  first  filter  during  tne  hour 
had  passed  liquid  to  the  amount  of  278  cubic  centimetres ; 
tiirough  the  second  (double)  filter  560  cubic  centimetres 
had  passed,  and  through  the  third  (treble)  as  much  as  642 
cubic  centimetres. 

The  advantageous  character  of  a  double  filter  over  a 
ungle  one  is  more  marked  still,  as  is  easily  explained,  in 
the  case  of  such  precipitates  which  to  a  cei^tain  extent  stop 
up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The  results  I  have  quoted  ob- 
tained with  an  ordinary  solution  and  precipitate  will, 
however,  suffice  to  prove  what  I  have  advanced. 


METALLIC  MIRRORS  FOR  REVERSINO 

NEGATIVES. 

BT  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.C.S.,  ETC. 

In  some  photographic  operations — such  as  taking  reversed 
negatives,  and  so  on — it  may  be  convenient  to  use  a  mirror 
wlSoh  is  silvered  on  the  face.  There  is  a  great  difficulty 
often  experienced  in  a  tyro  effecting  the  ordinary  silvering, 
as  so  much  depends  on  little  dodges  in  the  manipulation. 
A  simpler  plan  than  that  usually  employed  is  as  follows  :^ 
Take  a  dcy  plate  which  has  had  an  albumen  substratum 
and  preservative,  expose  it  to  light,  and  develop  with  the 
alkaline  developer  whilst  so  doing,  lliis  speedily  blackens 
the  plate  uniformly.  Density  Ib  next  given  with  pyro  and 
silver  tUl  it  is  perfectly  opaque.  Fu  as  usual,  and  dry. 
Take  a  small  piece  x>t  cotton  wool,  and  rub  the  film  till  it 
is  half  polished.  Next  take  an  electro-plating  solution 
made  up  as  follows : — ^Take  nitrate  of  silver  400  grains,  and 
dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Precipitate  the  silver  with 
oyanide  of  potassium,  adding  just  sufficient  to  cause  no 
further  precipitate,  when  another  drop  of  the  KCy  solu- 
tion is  added.  Wash  well  with  pure  water.  (Tlus  gets 
rid  of  the  potassium,  nitrate,  and  other  salts).  *Next 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  strong  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution,  make  up  to  eighty  ounces,  smd  filter,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Place  the  semi-polished  plate  Id  a  jar  containing  this 
solution,  making  a  connection  with  the  zinc  end  of  a  G^ve^s 
or  Bunsen's  cell  by  a  copper  wire,  and  a  metal  clip 
screwed  across  the  end  of  the  platA.  To  the  platinum  or 
carbon  pole  of  the  battery  attach  a  similar  wire  with  a 
piece  of  metallic  silver  at  the  end  (practically  I  have  found 
a  sixpence  answer  all  purposes),  and  immerse  this  in  the 
electro-plating  solution,  taking  care  it  does  not  touch  the 

Slate.  Leave  the  plate  in  twenty  minutes,  when  a  strong 
eposit  of  silver  will  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 
It  should  next  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  polished  with 
putty  powder,  precipitated  chalk,  and  a  piece  of  fine 
chamois  leather.  Mirrors  so  made  on  patent  plates  give 
capital  images.  I  have  by  adopting  similar  methods  been 
able  to  produce  gold  and  copper  mirrors  which  for  certain 
experiments  will  prove  of  use.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
semi-polishing  of  the  mirror  previous  to  immersing  it  in 
the  electro-plating  bath  causes  a  better  conductivity  in  the 
fitanthan  woidd  otherwise  be  the  case  with  an  anro-cyanide 
bath.  Pretty  designs  in  silver  and  gold  can  be  made  by  this 


method.  If  a  plate  be  silvered,  and  then  a  design  be  drawn 
on  or  tran'^ierred  to  it  in  greasy  ink,  and  immersed  in  the 
auro-cyanide  bath,  on  wiping  away  the  ink  the  design 
will  be  found  in  silver  on  a  gilt  ground.  A  variety  of 
pleasing  combinations  can  be  made  in  this  way  with 
almost  any  metal. 

—        ♦ 

PARTIAL  RBPB0DUCTI0N8  OF  GROUP  PICTURES. 

BT  X.   BUWIL.* 

Whiv  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  from  a  groop  of  persons 
the  portrait  of  one  only,  a  difficulty  arises,  unless  the  photo- 
graph of  the  person  in  question  happens  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  even  background.  In  most  cases  this  is  not  the  case ; 
but  besides  the  portrait  to  be  excepted  there  i^  perhaps, 
another  head,  or  a  bit  of  furniture,  or  a  curtain,  or  some- 
thing else  quite  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  In  this  case 
nothing  else  remains  to  be  done  but  to  cover  up  the  un- 
lovely thing  in  the  negative,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a 
chemical  background.  Every  photographer  knows  what  a 
miserable  result  is  the  consequence,  unless  the  work  is  very 
skilfully  performed,  for  in  most  cases  a  picture  is  produced 
with  two  definite  markings  round  it,  a  dark  one  and  a  light 
one,  which  renders  it  very  unsightly.  The  smooth  chemical 
background,  moreover,  harmonises  very  badly  with  the 
coarse  grain  of  the  copy,  especially  when  an  enlargement  is 
attempted,  and  for  this  reason,  again,  the  result  is  but  an 
indifierent  one. 

I  manage  the  matter  in  this  comparatively  simple 
manner.  After  I  have  made  as  accurate  a  tracing  of  the 
head  as  possible,  I  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  out  of  a  sheet 
of  albumenized  paper,  tinted  to  a  suitable  degree,  an  open- 
ing of  the  size  of  this  tracing ;  the  tint  of  this  paper  should 
harmoiiise  with  that  of  the  picture,  ,and  must  not  come  out 
too  dark.  This  mask  is  then  stuck  with  thin  paste  over 
the  group  picture,  and  pressed  in  a  half  moist  condition. 

In  reproducing  the  picture  in  the  camera,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  former  should  i>eplaced(in  direct  light,  so  that  there 
are  no  lines  from  shadows,  After  exposure,  the  original  is 
placed  in  a  bath  of  water,  and  the  mask 'again  removed. 
By  pressing  the  original  in  a  moist  state,  and  touching  it 
where  necessary,  it  may  be  returned  in  its  former  state. 

It  is  well  to  tint  several  backgrounds,  and  choose  that 
most  appropriate  to  your  purpose.  The  reproduction  is 
vignetted  in  the  end. 

THE  ELIMINATION^  OF  ETHER  AND   ALCOHOL 
FBOM  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLEY, 

When  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  becomes  surcharged  with 
ether  and  idcohol,  its  rectification  is  generally  effected 
either  by  evaporating  these  the  more  volatile  ingredients, 
or  by  precipitating  the  silver  as  carbonate,  and  subsequently 
re-dissolving  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Another  method,  how- 
ever, suggests  itself — a  method  which  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  convenience  and  rapidity — and  that  is  the  ahwrption 
of  the  materials  whose  remoVal  is  desired.  In  the  rectifica- 
tion of  alcohol,  quicklime  is  used  as  an  absorbent  of  water 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  distillation  alone ;  and  again, 
ether  and  alcohol  are  to  a  con^derable  extent  separated  from 
each  other  by  aqueous  washing.  It  appears  to^ine  that 
the  ether  and  alcohol  with  which  a  bath  solution  becomes 
contaminated  might  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of 
substances  iaoluble  in  these  menstruums,  but  insoluble  in 
water,  and  of  such  substances  we  have  an  abundance. 
Oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  phosphorus,  certain 
saline  compounds,  and  some  organic  principles,  for 
instance,  are  soluble  in  ether,  but  not  in  water.  Alcohol, 
again,  dissolves  the  vegeto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils, 
and  various  other  bodies,  whilst  gun-cotton  is  dissolved  by 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  addition  of  these  substances,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  absorb  ^e  ether  and 
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alcohol  of  the  bath,  leavJDg  the  lolation  in  a  rectified  eondi- 
tioa  npoD  aimple  filtntioD.  A  taw  monthi  ago  I  procarad 
■ome  gnn-ootum  widi  a  riev  of  uiag  it  aa  an  absorbenL 
DecompoiitioQ  hai,  how«rer,  nnforliuuitelj  wt  in,  and  mj 
e^erimenU  an  in  Mnueqaence  for  a  lime  delayed. 


BBTOnCHma  NEQATITEa  ON  TSAHSPARENr 
FAPEB. 
Bia, — HariDg  raad  with  mach  infcrett  the  oorrea- 
poodeaoe  wtiich  bai  moently  appeaied  ia  yoar  joQFoal  in 
oonnsctioQ  with  tho  Lambertjrpe  Pataat,  and  the  right  which 
that '  Keatlemaa  olMini  to  the  nis  of  two  ih seta  of  Hmi- 
traniparaDt  paper,  oaa  oa  each  lida  nf  ths  negatiTe,  I  beg 
to  itata  that  I  wu  praaent,  ia  oompanj  with  niaa;  othen, 
OD  the  oooatioa  of  Mr.  Cronghton'i  paper  being  read  at  the 
maeting  of  the  Hoath  Loadaa  Phutographio  3ooiatj,  when 
me  wen  ihown  lone  oharmlng  ipecimsoa  prodaeed  by  bii 
■Titep,  and  the  graat  oontrol  it  gi?a«  the  photographsr  OTor 
the  oegatiTe;  inch  aa  reducing  ot  ioeraMiog  iateosit;  at 
will  bj  maaoi  of  pawdsrad  chalki  rubbed  on  the  paper  with 
the  finger,  or  for  tiaer  work  by  the  pencil. 

Mneh  diiontiioo  followed  at  the  time  aboat  the  proprietv 
of  rehmching  at  alt.  Thie  argument  ma;  be  all  ver;  well 
with  good  liBgttivea,  but  I  fear  that  maar  of  the  nega^vss 
from  whioh  Hr.  Oroaghton  wai  ioitmcted  to  prodooe  firit- 
olaaa  eDlargement*  were  far  below  ths  aTsrage  acandard, 
and  henoe  he  waa  compelled  to  emplov  aome  artiatio 
method  to  make  np  for  the  deficiencj  in  many  casoa, 
the  aemi-traoipareDt  paper  whioh  I  aaw  naad  on  bath 
■idea  of  hit  negatirea,  affording  bim  the  Tsr^  meaai  of  pro- 
duaiDg  tboH  beantifal  reaalta  which  all  admired,  and  were 
then  BO  freslf  and  generomljr  given  to  ths  profesdon, 
thongh  I  doabt  not  that  man/  amoagit  bis  aadienoe  wonld 
hafe  gladly  giran  fire  or  tea  gaineaa  to  hare  aeeo  Mr. 
CroDghtOQ  at  wprk,  if  he  had  introduced  it  patented,  or  as 
aiearet  proo«M. 

I  now  snggeit  that  the  preMot  time  woald  hemoat^oppor- 
tano  for  those  who  hare  benefited  by  hii  many  rariea  aod 
iutraotiva  papara,  and  witnessed  the  beautiful  results  which 
hii  labouri  bare  ^roduood,  to  testify  substantially  tUeir 
appreoiation  of  bia  exertion  in  the  profeeaion  by  — 
triDQting  towards  a  fa  ad  for  a  testimonial  to 
Oronghton.  If  soma  gentleman  wall  known  in  the  pto- 
fsaiioD  win  Qodartaka  ths  daty  of  treasurer,  I  sball 
be  happy  to  forward  a  cheqoe  for  two  gaineaa, 
feel  certain  that  many  others  who  hare  beaeSted  by  the 
prooeas,  and  pablioly  aaknowledged  its  value,  will  follow, 
if  yoa  would  kindly  aid  them  in  the  work,  and  then  it  will 
not  be  said  wa  will  not  give  onr  money  uxcept  for  lioentes, 
which  bnt  too  often  prote  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

ToUeiAaM  Cowl  Hood.  A.  BumuuK. 

[Oat  oorrsipoudtnt  encloass  a  cheque,  and  we  oanoot 

doabt  that  sous  of  the  gentlenea  who  ban  profited  by 

many  of  Hr.  Cioaghton's  saggastiona  will  willingly  nndst- 

takethe  obarge  of  a  fand  like  that  proposed.— Bo.] 

THB  LAHBERTTPB  PROCBSB. 
Sot, — I  am  rather  amnsed  at  the  letters  whioh  have 
appeared  lately  relative  to  the  mntbods  of  making  and  work< 
lag  np  nemtivsa  aa  naed  by  Hr.  Uronghton  and  by  Ur 
Lwnbert.  1  happened  to  b«  a  visitor  at  the  Sooth  Losdoc 
Society  meeting  when  Hr.  Oronghton  exhibited  hia  vetbod 
of  prodooiog  enlargements  in  l^ovember.  1873,  aad  t  mnii 
say  that  I  waa  hr  from  being  prepoaawsed  b; 

Bieture*  he  showed  ot  the  method  he  adopted! 
[r.  Edwards'  method,  aad  was  aatisEad  that  i 
tbo  baat  plan  than  naed.  I  have  ainoa  Hum  n 
BMthod  ol  my  own  and  used  it  ever  since,  h 
■Iwaya  open  to  inprovamenta,  I  oallad  to  aaa  tf ' 


piotores,  and,  after  a  carafnl  aemtiny,  I  waa  obliged  to  oon- 
tess  that  he  had  a  power  of  prodndng  artistio  aSaola  not 
hitherto  abowo  in  the  work  of  any  of  yonr  oorreapondenti, 
all  of  whoae  work  I  am  welt  acqnainted  with. 

If  Hr.  Cronghton  and  the  other  admiieia  of  bia  way  of 
working  with  his  papers  and  soft  orayona,  as  be  says,  are  satia- 
Bed  with  their  method,  I  for  one  shonld  not  dvira  to  stoft 
them  from  using  it  Bnt,  as  I  have  seen  Hr.  CroogbtOB'a 
and  alao  witnessed  tfr.  Lambert  work  the  whole  na^ativa 
p,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  paaa  my  hamble  opinion, 
and  that  is,  Mr.  Lambert's  work  and  systam  is  aa  different 
as  possible  from  Ur.  Oroaghton 's,  aad  yet  both  of  them  nae 
paper  to  cover  their  negatives,  and  both  nae  penciia  and 
stamps :  poasibly  both  set  their  materials  from  the  same 
shop.  Hy  advioe,  as  a  brother  in  the  art,  is,  don't  waste 
time  in  grnmbling  and  aasrling  over  a  bit  of  paper,  bnt  go 
and  see  the  spaoimens  Ur.  Lambert  shows,  and  let  thoae 
who  do  not  know  the  work  of  the  variooa  oorreapoadenta 
who  have  attacked  Ur.  Lambert  jost  take  the  troable  to  aee 
their  work  and  compare  reanlta;  then  inoommon  Wnuaa 
declare  it. 

1  have  praotiaed  the  carbon  process,  and  gave  it  ap  be- 

nse  I  could  not  get  results  eqnal  to  silver  prints,  bat  I 
defy  any  one  to  produoe  in  silver  anything  eqnal  to  Hr. 
Lambert's  chromotypes.  Ur.  Fry  in  hi*  letter  owns  he  has 
hiled  similarly  with  the  carbon  process,  and  haa  retarned  to 
ilrer  priating,  so  oF  oonraa  he  will  not  wish  to  deprive  Ur. 
Lambert  of  his  prooess  for  making  permanent  printing  a 
commercial  inociMf.  Ur.  Fry  alao  aaya  ha  has  everything 
that  Ur.  Lambert  buIU.  This  I  most  say  I  doubt  t  bnt  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  bay  of  Ur.  Fry  all  ha  baa  to  sell 
of  Ur.  Lambert's  materials  at  a  good  profit. 

There  ii  no  donbt  that  the  chromotype  prooeas  is  alono 
worth  all  Ur.  Lambert  aiks  for  it,  even  if  he  gave  tha 
Lambertype  into  the  bargain,  and  those  who  were  too  mean 
to  pay  Ur.  Cronghton  for  his  ideas  might  invest  tbelr  money 
in  many  teas  profitable  wa;B  than  paying  Ur,  Lambert  to 
show  them  thd  way  to  produce  hii  onromotypes,  whioh  I  am 

nvinoed   will  be  the   prooeas  of   the    fntnre.— -I  an,    KM, 

lurs  faitbrolly,  Aaiatta  Uaoouov. 

IlaiUingdon,  Augvtl  7. 


a  S»,- 


'Yonr  leaden  ean  form   their  on  oplnioa  of 
in   U.   Lambert's  letter,  bom  the  uUowing 


frft  ihcMItm    snMlsr 

Hi*at,iuidmiutii)'(h*tn«ui..  ui 
-— IB  Mh  Mm,  wltk 


n*  wniw  ar  til* 

la  at  Ur.       (MUM.  Mplaral  M  M 
to  finr       tjf—lan  mt  »p>o]r  •■ 


I,  Ihrst  >viaia*  k««M«  Hr. 
CnnthUH'i  pspir  w»  nad,  mat 


dnnshu 


lam  reapeotfnlly, 
[We 


fat  Ba  la    ilTaastMUM 
U  IB  Mr.  Hn|b)s. 

B.  Fkt. 


eliminated  from  Mr.  Fry's  letter  s 

which,  on  reoonsideration,  h*  will  see  

pnblished.-^En.] 

Ua.  BoitOR,— Ths  beat  final  anawar  I  oaa  aaka  to  Hr. 
Bamael  Pry,  of  Sarbiton,  as  diamond  oata  disBood,iai» 
refer  him  to  his  own  opinion  on  the  beanty  aad  novri^  of 
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scribed  ia  oar  article  on  Lamberftype,  aiid  Jinds  it 
admirable  in  results^  and  very  easy  of  application,^  Now, 
is  it  logically  possible  that  Mr.  Fry  having  worked 
with  success  Mr.  Groaghton's  method  since  November, 
1873,  and  only  tried  thirteen  months  later,  Deoember,  1874, 
the  Lambertype,  would  only  find  ont  (after  having  been 
refosed  a  license  at  rednced  pricb)  in  Jaly«  i87«%  that  the 
two  methods  are  one  and  the  same  ? 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Oroughton  to  even  the  invention  of 
covering  negatives,  with  paper  (which  I  never  claimed)  is 
contradicted  by  Messrs.  Sbnthwell,  Bros.,  of  London,  who 
taught  it  to  him  when  he  was  in  their  employ. 

Lambibt. 

DaiB  Sib, — It  is  a  very  poor  case  that  requires  sach  a 
doad  of  words  to  cover  its  weakness.  I  have  a  very  simple 
answer  to  Mods.  Lambert  and  his  friend  '*  Crayon.*' 

I  am  prepared  to  prove  by  many  witnesses  that  I  have 
published,  and  have  worked  commercially  (in  the  prodac- 
lion  of  my  meszotint  enlargements),  from  Sept  1873.  the 
process  which  he  patented  in  1874 ;  that  I  am  using  it  at 
the  present  time ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  prove  to  the  contrary, 
and  stop  me  if  I  atp,  as  he  wishes  it  to  be  uaderstood, 
infringing  his  patent.  This  he  knows  he  cannot  do,  so  he 
tries  to  cover  his  position  by  cloudy  arguments  and  weak 
abuse. — ^Yours  truly,  G.  Gbouqhtoh. 

Lowestoft,  August  IQth, 


8ir  Andrew  JLgw'cheek.—TIean^a  the  ohalleoge,  read  It ; 
I  wimot  thtrePs  Tinegsr  and  pepp«r  in't. 

XwiLFTH  If iGST,  Aofc  Ul.  So6ae  4. 

Sib,— -M.  Lambert,  after  honouring  me  with  nearly  fifty 
per  cant,  of  his  criticism,  thanks  me  for  my  help.  I  feel 
truly  grateful  for  this  pat  on  the  back,  and  I  promise  not 
to  run  from  him  when  he  comes  in  my  way,  as  though  he 
were  a  ghoul ;  indeed,  should  it  suit  him,  I  shall  have  pleasure 
in  introduoing  him  to  the  members  of  our  Society. 

M.  Lambert  may  take  what  comfort  he  likes  in  reference 
to  my  admission  of  possible  ignorance  of  patent  law ;  but 
before  he  airs  himself  thereon  he  should  ask  his  interpreter 
io  give  him  some  illustrations  of  English  idioms.  I  may 
add  that  my  ignorance  is  shared  bv  members  of  the  bar,  and 
I  have  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society  under  whose 
notice  I  first  bronglit  the  Lambertype,  quotations  from 
authorities  affirming  the  views  M.  Lambert*  declares  erro- 
neous. For  his  especial  benefit,  I  repeat,  there  is  a  difference 
between  claiming  a  part  and  the  combination  of  parts.  The 
parts  may  not  be  original,  but  the  combination  may.  In  his 
savourite  illustration,  **  the  use  of  the  hot  blast "  was  not 
original,  nor  yet  the  anthracite  ooal ;  the  originality  consisted 
in  the  combination  of  the  two.  Had  the  parts  been  claimed 
the  patent  would  have  been  invalid ;  and  now  M.  Lambert 
will  pardon  me  saying  the  use  of  a  "  semi-translucid  sheet 
on  each  side  of  a  negative  "  is  not  original  on  his  part,  and 
hence  he  cannot  substantiate  any  claim  thereto.  A  well- 
known  general,  before  entering  into  a  war,  boasted  that 
everything  was  ready,  even  to  the  last  button  of  the  gaiters. 
Now  that  M,  Lambert  has  proof  (see  PHoiodaiPHio  Nbws, 
page  383,  1875)  that  a  certain  gentleman  usee  his  process 
(or,  rather,  that  which  M.  Lambert  terms  his),  we  will  see 
what  order  his  (M.  L.'s)  war  material  is  in — whether  it  be 
real,  or  only  on  paper.  He  bristles  with  chaUens^es :  let  us 
see  if  he  takes  up  tne  gauntlet  thrown  down.  M.  Lambert 
must  pardon  me  again  saying,  the  question  at  issue  is  the 
validity  of  his  patent  (I'll  treat  of  the  chromotype  in  due 
coursed,  and  I  maintain  such  challengea  as  he  offers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 

In  reference  to  the  conspiracy  fond  M.  Lambert  is  also  in 
error.  A  fund  never  is  illegal,  any  more  than  a  sovereign 
is;  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  expended  may  be,  the 
fund  cannot  be.  In  reference  to  the  instance  with  which  he 
couples  Mr.  Slingsby,  allow  me  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
M.  Lambert  informs  (and  he  b  my  informaut)  such  an  object 
18  not  necessarily  illegal. 


Will  M.  Lambert  do  me  the  favour  to  say  where  in  his 
specification  in  1634  *'  the  method  of  applying  a  semi* 
translucid  sheet  on  each  side  of  a  negative  *'  is  described  ?    I 
say  it  is  not  specified  therein ;  M.  Lambert  says  it  is.    The 
profession  can  read  and  judge. 

To  show  M.  Lambert  I  wish  him  well,  I  venture  to  remind 
him  of  a  circumstance  he  appears  to  have  overlooked,  via., 
that  Mr.  Werge's  material  (see  Naws,  Aug.  dth)  cornea  under 
the  definition  of  a  semi-translnoid  material. 

M.  Lambert  says  I  have  taken  the  advice  of  my  patent 
agent  He  appears  to  know  more  of  my  doings  than  I  know 
myself.  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
however.  I  would  advise  him  to  get  his  patent  agent  (if  he 
is  short  of  any  better  authority)  to  recast  his  advertisement 
that  first  appeared  July  16th,  as  it  certainly  implies  that 
the  process  cannot  be  worked  without  certain  *' private 
formulas.*'  I  now  say,  he  has  no  <*  private  formulas** 
necessary  for  the  working  of  his  (so-called)  patent.  Will 
he  contradict  me  ? 

W  bile  firmly  believing  in  the  ultimate  fraternity  of  nations* 
I  also  believe  that  national  characteristics  will  Ions  exist 
among  them.  I  will  point  out  to  M.  Lambert  one  of  them. 
An  Englishman  is  a  man  of  deeds  and  few  words.  A  French- 
man a  man  of  deeds  and  many  words.  An  Englishmaa 
marches  to  Delhi,  not  crying  <*  To  Delhi  I  to  Delhi  I  *"  and 
never  getting  there.  I  won't  draw  any  parallel ;  I  love 
France  too  much.  I  should  not  have  said  this  much  had 
not  M.  Lambert  said,  ''  If  Mr.  Batho  dares  not,"  &o.  Now, 
let  M.  Lambert  contrast  Mr.  Croughton's  admission  as  to 
the  use  of  the  Lambertype  with  his  (M.  Lambert's)  repljr 
thereto,  and,  henceforth,  cease  to  boast  or  threaten  proceiad- 
ings  being  taken. — Sincerely  yours,  W.  £.  Batko. 


SiB,^ While' so  many  fresh  things  are  being  introdueed  into 
the  discussion,  I  am  afraid  that  the  real  question,  whether  M. 
Lambert  has  really  made  any  improvements,  is  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  Instead  of  forming  my  own  impressions  by  what 
was  being  written  and  said,  I  went  and  examined  for  mvself; 
I  was  pleased  with  the  specimens  that  I  saw,  and  with  the 
statements  that  were  made,  and  I  became  a  licensee.  I  have 
gone  through  the  course  of  instructioo,  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  in  m%  presence.  I  have 
already  put  some  of  the  information  into  practice,  and  shall 
shortly  have  still  more  in  operation.  I  feel,  therefore,  in  a  better 
position  to  make  remarks  on  M.  Lambert's  processes  than 
those  who  know  them  only  by  reading  and  writing  about  them. 

1  wish  to  say,  however,  that,  while  I  am  willing  to  pay  foe 
information  that  I  can  make  useful  in  my  business,  I  am  ae 
unwilling  as  anyone  to  be  imposed  upon  by  having  information 
sold  to  me  as  new  which  has  already  appeared  in  print  As  I* 
now  know  what  the  Lambertype  really  is— having  seen  it 
worked— and,  as  Mr.  Oroughton  states  that  he  has  already  des- 
soribed  it,  I  obtained  his  paper,  so  that  I  could  take  steps 
ac'X>tdingly  if  I  found  things  as  he  stated.  After  reading  that 
communication,  and  comparing  it  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
have  of  the  Lambertype  process,  1  think  it  is  only  charity  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  CrougUton  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying 
when  he  stated  that  his  process  and  M.  Lambert's  were  the 
same.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  in  an  offensive  sense,  for  I 
reel  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Oroughton  had  had  the  opportunity, 
as  I  have  had,  of  seeing  M.  Lambert  make  an  enlargement 
and  had  had  explained  to  him  the  reasons  far  each  step  in  the 
progress,  that  he  would  confess,  as  an  honourable  man,  that 
the  two  methods  were  not  only  not  the  same,  but  that  the 
principles  on  which  thev  were  based  were  as  different  as  the 
manipulations  were.  Nothing  can  show  this  better  than  by 
comparing,  step  hj  step,  the  means  they  each  take  to  make  an 
enlarged  negative. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Oroughton  makes  a  transparency  from 
this  original  negative,  using  wet  collodion,  for  reasons  that  he 
explains,  in  preference  to  carbon.  M.  Lambert  makes  a  trans- 
parency from  the  original  negatives  on  carbon,  for  reasons 
which  he  explains ;  these  reasons  are  very  novel— they  amount 
to  a  new  discovery— but  are  too  lengthy  to  give  here.  Mr. 
Oroughton  uses  the  enlarging  camera ;  M.  Lambert  uses  the 
printing -frame.  Mr.  Oroughton  makes  his  transparency  much 
hirger  than  the  original  negative ;  M.  Lambert  makes  his  the 
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nine  sise  as  the  original  negative.  Mr.  Croaghton  makea  a 
dense  enlarged  silver  transparenoy,  by  intensifying  with  bi- 
chloride of  meronry;  M.  Lambert,  makes  a  very  thin  carbon 
transparenoy,  which  he  does  not  intensify ;  to  do  this  he  has 
invented  a  special  tissue  which  is  not  only  thin,  but,  by  inten- 
tion, has  but  little  actinic  colour.  In  this  respect  he  differs 
from  others ;  the  usual  wa^  being  to  use  a  denn  tissue,  giving 
great  contrast  of  colour  in  the  transparency.  Mr.  Cronghton 
varnishes  his  enlarged,  intensified,  silver  transparency  with 
mate  Tarnish ;  M.  Lambert  does  not  varnish  his  thin,  un- 
enlaiged  carbon  transparency.  Mr.  Cronghton  works  upon  his 
dense,  enlarged  transparency,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make 
from  it  a  complete  printing  negative ;  M.  Lambert  does  no  re- 
touching whatever  on  his  small,  thin,  carbon  transparency. 
Mr.  Cronghton,  for  reasons  explained,  prefers  to  make  his  final 
enlargement  by  iii'(/ steps;  M.  Lambert,  by  intention,  makes 
his  final  enlargement  by  one  step  only.  Mr.  Cronghton,  from 
his  dense,  worked-np,  enlarged,  silver  transparency,  makes  a 
still  further  enlarged  negative,  having  strong  printing  power, 
and  that,  if  possible,  shall  require  no  retouching ;  BL  Lambert 
makes,  frum  his  thin,  small,  untouched,  carbon  transparencv,  a 
thin,  weak,  nnder-expoeed  negative,  that  is  utterly  useless 
until  it  U  worked-np.  He  uses  a  special  collodion  and 
developer  in  order  to  secure  an  ultimate  enlarged  negative  of 
this  thin  character,  which  alone  is  suitable  for  his  process. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Crooghton's  work  is  done ;  at  this  point  M. 
Lambert's  work  has  hardly  commenced.  Mr.  Cronghton  uses 
the  wet  collodion  and  enlarging  camera  in  both  operations  ;  M. 
Lambert  only  in  one.  Sometimes  he  reverses  the  method,  and 
makes  a  collodion  transparency  of  the  ultimate  size  of  his  en- 
larged negative ;  in  that  case  he  makes  his  negatives  in  carbon 
by  contact  printing.  In  such  a  case  he  puts  no  work  on  his 
large  transparency,  and  he  adheres  always  to  the  method  of 
secoring  finally,  either  in  silver  or  in  carbon,  an  exceptionally 
thin  enlarged  negative,  that  is,  intentionally,  deficient  of 
printing  power. 

But  Mr.  Cronghton  further  explains  that  he  has  to  resort  to 
"  expedients ; "  ror  example,  he  says  that  *<  in  elderly  people 
the  unes  and  texture  of  the  face  is  far  too  marked  in  the 
enlarged  negative ;  this  can  be  much  softened  and  reduced  by 
Pirinting  throngh  tracing  paper."  Mr.  Cronghton,  therefore,  for 
**  elderly  people,"  strains  tracing  paper  on  the  fiuse  of  tho 
negative  to  soften  and  reduce  "  the  lines  and  texture  of  the 
UiS^ ;"  M.  Lambert  also  places  translucent  paper  on  the  face  of 
his  negatives,  not  only  on  those  of  "  elderly  people,"  but  on  those 
of  all ;  but  he  does  not  do  it  to  soften  the  printing  (for  which, 
ia  oonseqnence  of  its  fineness,  it  would  be  utterly  useless),  bnt 
iat  quite  another  purpose.  Mr.  Croughton  also  puts  tracing 
paper  on  the  back,  both  to  soften  the  printing  and  to 
'^strengthen  the  high  lights."  M.Lambert  puts  translncent 
paper  on  the  back  of  his  negative,  but  neither  to  soften  the 
printing — ^the  negatives  being  too  soft  already — nor  to 
strengthen  the  high  lights.  The  high  lights  are  always 
strengthened  by  M.  Lambert  on  the  front.  The  real  reason  M. 
Lambert  puts  these  papers  on  both  front  and  back  is  to  enable 
him  to  give  the  general  intensity  to  his  negative,  which  in  its 
preaent  thin  state  it  requires  to  give  it  printing  power.  These 
papers— jvo/^Mr  mineraU^^x^  of  a  new  material.  They  have 
a  delicate  grain,  and.a  fine  tooth,  very  different  to  ordinary 
tracing  paper.    On  these  M.  Lambert  works  with  blacklead 

Eowder  and  stumps  chiefly.  Instead  of  gaining  intensity  in 
is  negative  by  precipitated  silver  or  mercury,  as  Mr.  Crough- 
ton and  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  he  uses  blacklead ;  and 
instead  of  getting  the  requisite  intensity  by  chemical  means, 
he  nses  mechanical  and  artisUc  means.  He  can  thus  put  his 
intensity  just  where  he  chooses.  Hence  the  reason  wh  v  he 
makes  his  negative  without  intensity.  Instead  of  intensifying 
with  silver,  which  in  an  enlarged  negative  would  be  coarse,  he 
naea  the  fine  blacklead  powder,  which  prints  soft  and  delicate. 
The  whole  value  and  peonliarity  of  M«  Lambert's  process 
depends  on  this  principle.  Mr.  Cronghton  relies  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  negative  on  the  work  he  puts  on  his  transparency ; 
on  his  ultimate  negative  he  does  not  count  to  be  reouired  to 
work,  except  the  use  of  the  small  expedients  alluded  to.  M. 
Lambert  relies  exclusively  on  working  on  his  thin  negative, 
which,  while  it  snpplies  the  drawing,  gives  little  else  of 
printing  value.  Mr.  Cronghton  uses  a  varnish  at  the  back,  to 
vender  transparent  his  tracing  paper,  so  as  to  gat  increased 
d^lh  to  his  shadows.  M.  Lambeii  Qsea  no  vamiso,  as  he  needs 
no  inoh  aid ;  hestarta  with  almost  bare  glaaa  for  his  shadows, 
and  biittanalaoent  paper  oflen  loaroely  any  obatmotion  to  the 


light.  Such  a  negative  as  Mr.  Croughton  produces  would  be 
useless  for  M.  Lambert  to  work  up,  being  too  dense  ;  in  the 
same  way  such  a  negative  as  M.  Lambert  produces  would  bo 
useless  to  Mr.  Croughton.  In  M.  Lambert's  case  it  is  not  re* 
touching  at  all,  it  is  building  up,  it  is  not  merely  modifying 
the  negative,  it  is  alnuMt  makine  it  altogether  by  blacklead 
powder  instead  of  silver.  With  Mr.  Orooghton's  way  a  fair 
print  could  be  got  from  his  negative,  without  his  tracing  paper, 
a  print  irigorons,  delicate,  and  with  good  modelling ;  but  from 
M.  Lambert's  scarcely  anything  worth  looking  at  oonldbe 
obtained.  It  is  the  body  of  blacklead  on  both  sides  that 
gives  the  vigour  to  M.  Lambert's  prints.  With  him  the 
original  negative  serves  for  little  else  than  a  sketch  to  work 
up.  He  always  relies  on  at  least  three  filmg  to  produce  the 
final  print,  and  I  have  seen  so  many  as  Jive  papers  used,  all 
worked  upon,  and  each  modifying  the  other. 

From  all  this — and  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  points 
of  difference-— it  will  |be  seen  that  the  two  methods  are  very 
dissimilar.  I  am  not  saying  which  is  the  better;  that  is 
another  question.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  results  can 
judge  of  the  immense  superiority  of  M.  Lambert's. 

All  this  refers  to  the  Lambertype,  and  I  should  not  have  said 
so  much  if  I  had  not  felt  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  a 
foreigner,  through  not  understanding  the  vital  diffisrence  in 
principle  between  his  method  and  that  of  Mr.  Oronghton*B 
m  pr(fiucing  enlargements.  But  I  attach  mote  importance 
to  other  things  that  M.  Lambert  has  introduced,  than  to  even 
his  clever  way  of  enlarging.  I  am  delighted  with  the  chromo- 
type method  of  permanent  printing.  I  hope  almost  immediately 
to  get  rid  of  albumenized  paper,  hypo,  and  fading  prints.  The 
printing  and  tinting  frames  are  very  ingenious;  by  them 
one  can  not  only  print  the  portrait  with  a  tinted  margin  all 
round— which  is  a  great  improvement — bnt  also  'one's  name 
and  address  or  any  other  device  all  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  simple  means  of  mechanical  registering.  Nef^tives  may  also 
be  reproduced,  omitting  the  faults  of  the  originals  by  a  f  veah 
method.  But  there  are  so  many  clever  things  that  are  tauffht 
that  I  cannot  name  them  all.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  mat 
there  are  only  one  or  two  things  that  M.  Lambert  has  to  com- 
municate. To  appreciate  him  you  must  see  him  work ;  no 
description  is  sufficient  There  is  something  to  learn  in 
all  directions.  Besides  the  information,  there  are  oertaia 
privileges  that  only  the  licensees  obtain,  particularly  the 
patented  printing  and  tinting  presses,  the  special  tissoea  Cmt 
chromotypes,  for  transparenoiM.  and  oontretypes,  aa  well  as  the 
two  kinds  of  mineral  paper.  There  is  nothing  like  this  latter 
article  in  the  market;  ordinary  tracing  paper  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it. 

I  treat  the  wfiole  affair  not  so  much  as  the  oM^ing  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  patented  privileges,  but  as  a  course  of  instruction 
of  how  to  do  better  worx  in  various  ways,  and  a  snpplving  of 
special  things  to  use,  and  being  taught  how  to  nae  them.  I 
smile  at  the  bother  made  about  the  patents ;  tliere  la  no  fear  of 
anyone  doing  Lambertvpes  or  Oliromotypee  onleaa  he  goea  to 
head-qnartera  to  learn  now. 

Carbon  has  always  been  good  for  large  work,  bnt  I  endcae  e 
few  of  my  first  prints  in  Chromotype  to  show  the  kind  otemaU 
work  that  can  now  be  turned  out  as  permanent  portraita.-* 
Yours,  &c.,  A  LiCBHBSK. 

[The  prints  enclosed  by  our  correspondent,  who  is  a  poi^ 
traiiist  of  great  eminence,  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  in  every  way 
satisfactorv.  It  is  fully  time  that  this  corfsspondenoe,  whidi 
has  already  occupied  too  much  space,  should  cease.  After 
reading  the  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  methods 
used  by  Mr.  Croughton  and  M.  Lambert,  it  will  be  seen  by 
every  one  that  they  are  in  many  respects  easentially  different. 
Some  parts  of  Mr.  Crooghtott's  method,  occasionally  need,  Ibr  e 
speci.a  purpose,  in  some  points  rMemble  M.  Lambert'a  method* 
bnt  are  clearly  not  the  same.  We  fully  endorse  the  remarks 
of  **  A  Lioenaee  "  as  to  the  valno  of  a  day^  apent  nnder  tte 
tuition  of  M.  Lambert-— Bd.] 


THE  raSTORY  OF  CARBON  PRATING. 

SiSy— Little  versed  in  personal  disonasion,  U  hae  never 
been  my  wont  to  reply  to  impassioned  attaoks  made  npoa 
me.  But  I  find  in  the  Bngltsh  jonraals  an  attaok  npoa 
myself  so  oaiumnioas,  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  that  I  aa 
compelled,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  reply,  lumeTet  lepagnaal 
saoh  a  cooiss  may  bo  to  nysdlf. 
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In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Johoflon  makes  me  oi|t  to  be  a  sort 
of  merohant  oi  dealer,  oiting  my  unfortanate  photographio 
•peculations,  &a  Now  tbe  only  speculations  I  have  made 
in  my  life  have  been :  1,  The  pnblioation  of  my  "  Tiaitd 
Gdn^ral  de  Photographie,'^  a  work  which  has  passed  into 
its  sixth  edition  since  1855,  each  edition  numbering  three 
thoosand  copies,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  five 
languages;  2,  The  inFention  in  1864  of  my  enlarging 
apparatus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  principal  studios  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  brought  me  in  the  sum  of 
450,000  francs;  3.  I  have  besides  prepared  collodion  for 
photogpraphic  purposes.  Beyond  these,  I  have  done  nothing 
but  published  scientific  papers,  and  made  investigations  with 
astronomical  and  physical  apparatus. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  I  am  possessed  of 
slight  means,  that  is  an  assertion  altogether  gratuitous, 
which  should  not  have  emanated  from  a  writer  who  respects 
hinuelf.  I  trust  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  as  ample  means  as 
myself. 

As  to  the  statement,  moreover,  that  I  announced  myself 
as  a  manufacturer  of  carbon  tissue,  it  is  perfectly  untrue. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  there  is  not  another  man  in  Europe  who 
has  so  mucb  interest  as  I  in  seeing  his  patent  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  every  man  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  with 
passion  must  see  that  nobody  in  the  world  can  interdict  a 
man  from  making  carbon  material,  which  is  manufactured 
in  France  by  MM.  Marion,  Braun,  &c.,  and  the  preparation 
of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ever  since  the 
Poitevin  patent  lapsed  in  1870. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  the  intention  of  oocnpying  mytelf 
with  the  manufacture  of  pigment  paper,  and  I  hope  to 
Buoceed  better  at  it  than  Mr.  Johnson  did,  when  he  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Autotype  Company  in  London.  I 
shall  give  it  the  more  attention  from  tne  circumstance  that 
it  will  be  my  own  capital  that  I  shall  use,  and  not  anybody 
else's. 

As  regards  M.  Vidal,  it  was  that  particular  friend  of  mine 
who  a  few  months  ago  prompted  me  to  prepare  carbon  tissue. 
He  said  to  me,  **  I  have  a  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
much  engaged  in  the  manufacture  oi  carbon  tissue,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  ask  him  to  give  you  some  of  his  ezperiences, 
80  that  you  will  not  have  so  much  to  learn."  Upon  my 
repfy  in  the  affirmative,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
fefttsed.  But  a  month  afterwards  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  directors  of  the  Autotype  Company,  MM.  Sawyer  and 
Bird,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  carbon  tissue  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  these  gentlemen  who  gave  me  precise 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Swan, 
Johnson,  &c. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  made  a  single  sheet 
of  carbon  tissue,  otherwise  than  experimentally  in  the 
laboratory,  and  I  have  not  made  such  announcement  as  that 
leferred  to  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

It  was  at  the  invitation  of  several  Belgian  photographers 
that  I  resolved  to  examine  the  history  of  carbon  printing. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  find,  on  reading  the  Johnson 

Eteut,  which  was  of  enormous  length,  a  lot  of  things  well 
own  before  him.  Now  the  law  is  very  precise :  if  one  of 
the  points  in  a  patent  is  void,  the  whole  of  the  patent  is 
Toid. 

In  May  I  had  finished  my  history  of  carbon  printing,  and 
I  went  fo  Paris  to  have  a  chat  with  MM.  Vidal,  Franck, 
Davanne,  Bousselon,  Liebert,  &o.  M.  Franok  and  M.  Vidal, 
both  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson,  can  affirm  that  1  had  then  all 
the  authentio  materials  for  this  history.  M.  Franck  con- 
ducted me  to  M.  Liebert  at  Paris,  and  he  it  was  who  informed 
me  that  theie  was  a  case  pending  in  the  law  courts  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Johnson.     But  my  history  of  carbon 

Srindng  was  finished,  and  this  disposes  of  the  allegation  of 
[r.  Jonnson  that  my  work  was  written  with  a  certain 
ebject. 

Finally,  ever^  honest  reader  will  recognise  Mr.  Johnson's 
attempt  to  mutilate  the  text  of  my  pamphlet,  upon  which, 


I  may  state  in  parenthesis,  encomiums  have  been  passed  by 
many  who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  commercial  pu£f. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  two  columns,  one  headed  Da  vies  and 
the  other  Monckhoven,  has  so  mutilated  or  peiTerted  iny 
words,  that  no  one  will  object  to  my  adding  the  lines  which 
were  omitted;  This  is  what  I  say  of  the  Davies  process,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to  translate  it  into 
Eqglish. 

"Mb.  Daviss*  Pi^ocess. 

"  This  process,  published  the  5th  of  August,  1864,  con- 
tains a  senous  and  capital  discovery,  to  which  attention  has 
not  been  sufficiently  called.  Mr.  Davies  prepares  the  pig* 
ment  paper,  sensitises,  and  exposes  according  to  the  known 
methods.  But  what  is  remarkable  in  his  manner  of  de- 
veloping is,  that  on  its  exit  from  the  printing-frame  he 
plunges  the  pigmented  and  exposed  tissue  into  water  for 
the  space  of  one  minute  only,  presses  it  to  remove  tbe  excess 
of  water,  then  makes  it  adhere  to  a  sheet  of  albumeniaed 
paper,  presses  the  whole  by  means  of  a  roller,  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  smallest  air-bubble  between  the  sur* 
faces.  Then  the  back  of  the  albumeniaed  paper  is  moist* 
ened  with  alcohol,  which  renders  the  albumen  insolnble ;  it 
is  dried  and  plunged  into  warm  water,  when  the  develop* 
ment  is  easily  brought  about.  The  paper  detaches  itself 
from  the  gelatinous  mixture,  and  the  image  remains  at- 
tached to  uie  albumeniaed  paper. 

'*  For  double  transfior,  Mr.  bavies  takes,  in  lieu  of  albu« 
meniaed  mcterial,  paper  covered  with  sheUac^  dissolved  in 
methylated  spirit.  (We  underline  the  word  shellac  because 
this  substance  was  patented  several  years  after  by  Mr. 
Johnson.)  He  makes  the  exposed  tissue  adhere,  and 
develops  and  transfers  the  image  to  paper.  The  image  is 
thus  re-dressed. 

''It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  M.  Davies  (not 
patented)  is  much  simpler  than  Swan's  method.  But  what 
especially  charadterises  it  is  the  circumstance  of  plungiuff 
the  pigment  paper  but  for  a  minute  only  In  water,  and 
attaching  it  to  the  albumeniaed  paper,  to  which  it  adheres 
bv  atmospheric  pressure,  a  discovery  also  claimed  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  fact,  the  tissue  plunged  but  for  a  few  minutes 
in  water  is  not  saturated  with  it,  however  much  liquid 
there  may  be.  It  continues  to  absorb  under  the  film  above, 
and  thus  ensures  suction  and  a  vacuum,  which  makes  it 
adhere  to  the  insoluble  albumen  film.  This  fact  is  of  great 
practical  importance." 

I  may  add  that  this  history  of  carbon  printing  has  received 
the  approbation  of  all  those  who  have  read  it,  and  I  have 
in  my  hands  a  series  of  letters  from  the  principal  photo- 
graphic authorities  on  this  subject 

I  will  here  terminate  my  answer  to  the  irascible  Mr. 
Johnson  by  saying  that,  as  he  knows,  I  have  the  honour 
to  number  among  my  friends  all  whom  the  photographio 
world  acknowledges  to  be  of  eminence,  and  till  now  I  have 
enjoyed  universal  esteem.  His  impassioned  attacks  will 
not  take  from  me  one  atom  of  that  regard. 

I  regret,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  account,  that  he  has  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  a  writer  as  to  fill  his  protest  with  a  series 
of  personalities  with  which  the  public  nave  nothing  to  do, 
ana  in  which  I  have  not  set  the  example.  My  history  of 
carbon  printing  is  written,  I  believe,  with  dignity,  and  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  authentic  facts. 

If  I  am  in  error  on  a  few  points,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
it;  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr,  Johnson  to  have  oor- 
rected  me  quietly. 

I  may  remark  that  I  shall  not  trouble  to  make  any  other 
answer  to  Mr.  Johnson,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  his 
attack.  If  he  publishes  it  in  the  journals  of  my  own 
country  the  law  will  see  that  I  have  justice  done  me ;  un- 
fortunately I  have  not  this  protection  in  England,  and  this 
circumstance  renders  Mr.  Johnson's  attack  upon  me  un- 
worthy of  H  gentlemen.  I  count  upon  the  honour  of  the 
English  journals  to  publish  this  reply,  as  they  did  Mr. 
Johnson's  protest-^I  am,  sir,  &c., 

August  22nd  Da.  D.  Yah  Movouoviir. 
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and  thea  they  are  plunged  into  the  bath  to  harden  them. 
If  the  glass  is  too  hot  bdFore  its  immersion  in  the  oil,  the 
shape  of  the  object  is  injured;  and  if  not  heated  enough, 
the  object  breaks.  'l*he  case-hardening  or  immersion  in 
oil  exercises  a  mechanical  action.  The  great  difference  in 
temperature  which  exists  between  the  furnace  and  a  bath 
brings  about  a  different  closing  together  ot  the  molecules 
to  that  existing  in  ordinary  glass.  M.  de  la  Bastie  made 
known  several  of  the  difiicultie^  which  it  was  necessary  to 
combat  to  solve  the  problem  before  him.  They  were 
numerous,  and  required  much  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
on  his  part  to  overcome ;  he  has  succeeded,  as  we  have  said, 
in  considerably  increasing  its  solidity  and  strength. 

I  will  now  describe  some  of  the  experiments  which  were 
made  before  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  meeting  of 
the  6th  August.  Some  very  thin  plates  of  glass  were 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  two  metres,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor  without  breaking,  and  objects  were  thrown  down, 
and  seen  to  rebound  visibly.  Lamp  glasses  put  hori- 
zontally into  a  flame,  and  then  thrown  down,  failed  to  break. 
The  lecturer  then  took  two  plates  of  glass  of  the  same 
thickness  (about  Ave  centimetres),  the  one  of  case- 
hardened  glass,  and  the  other  of  the  ordinarv  material, 
and  these  were  placed  upon  a  kind  of  frame,  which  raised 
them  from  the  floor ;  then  a  metal  weight  of  a  hundred 
grammes  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  them,  llie  one  of  ordi« 
nsij  glass  broke  into  fragments  at  the  shock  of  the  metal, 
falling  a  distance  of  th&ty-three  centimetres,  while  the 
hardened  material  failed  to  break,  even  when  the  weight 
fell  through  a  distance  of  four  metres  or  more. 

A  dish  of  hardened  glass,  placed  above  a  spirit  lamp  and 
filled  with  water,  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  the  moment 
the  water  began  to -boil,  and  did  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
A  dish  of  the  same  kind,  but  empty,  may  be  left  over  a 
eas*  flame  without  breaking.  Such  results  as  these 
deserve  serious  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  photo- 
graphers, whose  laboratories  include  much  perishable 
apparatus ;  and  they  will  therefore  await  with  anxiety  the 
action  of  manufacturers  in  the  matter. 

From  want  of  space,  I  did  not  mention  in  my  last  letter 
the  interesting  communication  which  M.  J.  Rodriguez  made 
to  the  Society.  M.  Kodriguez  is  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Lisbon  Polytechnic  School,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Portugal,  by  which  government 
he  is  charged  with  the  development  of  geoIogi<ud  and  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  Alreaay  he  has  been  able  to  re- 
produce by  printing  in  greasy  ink  a  vast  number  of  plans 
and  maps  of  great  scientific  interest.  Specimens  of  his 
work  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  but  since  then  tjie  eminent  professor  has 
modified  and  perfected  his  processes  in  such  a  way  that 
he  is  enabled  to  reproduce  half-tone  photographs,  as  well 
as  those  in  black  and  white  only.  It  is  the  ola  method  of 
the  two  Niepces  that  Professor  Rodriguez  employs,  which 
involves  the  use  of  bitumen  of  Judaa  dissolved  in  essence 
of  lavender  and  benzole.  After  insolation,  the  image  is 
developed  by  means  of  essence  of  turpentine,  which  dis- 
flolves  all  the  unaltered  parts.  Finally,  by  means  of  add, 
he  etches  upon  zinc  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  When  it  is 
a  question  of  reproducing  half  tints  (sa^  in  photographs 
from  nature)  M.  Kodriguez  mixes  with  his  film  of  bitumen 
a  glutinous  body— such  as  sugar,  or  milk,  for  instance— 
which,  coagulating  in  the  film,  gives  the  necessary  grain. 
M.  K.  has  given  us  some  very  interesting  details  about  his 
photo-mechanical  printing  establishment  at  Lisbon, 
showing  what  importance  is  attached  to  photography  by 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  assistance  it  can 
render  in  many  ways. 

In  an  ^zcnrsion  which  I  reoently  made  upon  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  I  risited  a  littlo  out-of-the-way  Tillage 
fat  this  picturesque  oountij  oalled  Yenlea.  Descending  a 
steep  street  shaded  by  big  trees  towards  the  quay,  I  met 
a  gentleman  bearing  in  his  hands  a  box  and  tripod  which 
I  immediately  recognised  as  photographic  apparatus  ;  and 


what  was  my  astonishment  at  finding  that  the  bearer  of 
Ihem  was  my  old  friend  M.  Franck  de  VillechoUe,  the 
well-known  and  able  photographer,  who  was  travelling 
with  a  view  to  adding  to  his  stock  of  negatives.  I  accom- 
panied him  on  his  walk,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  use  M.  J  outers  ingenious  dry  plate  apparatus,  of  which 
I  have  already  given  your  readers  a  description. 

The  diy  plates  used  by  M.  llYanck  were  prepared  before 
his  departure  from  Paris  by  a  process  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  is  one  of  his  own.  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  views  taken  were  secured 
with  a  pose  varying  from  five  to  fiTteen  seconds,  tbe  light, 
which  had  been  very  fine  to  begin  with,  becoming  dull 
towards  evening.  It  is  certain  that  with  such  plates  and 
such  an  instrument  photography  is  no  more  than  a  pastime, 
and  may  be  practised  by  fdl  tne  world.    £rn£ST  iLkCAN. 


ON  THE  RATIO  OF  THE  ACTINIC  POWER  TO 
THE  ILLUMINATING  POWER  OF  MAGNETO- 
ELECTRIC  MACHINES. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ABNET,   B.E.,  F.B.A.S.,  ETC. 

Hayinq  been  called  upon  by  the  War  Office  to  undertake 
the  photometric  measurements  of  certain  magneto*electrio 
lights,  1  determined  to  carr^  out  actinic  measurements  of 
their  value  at  the  same  time,  believing  that  the  eye- 
observations  would  be  closely  checked  by  such  an  inde- 
pendent method.  In  the  first  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  by  both  kinds  of  measurement,  I  found  a  con* 
siderable  discrepancy  occurred  in  the  values  given  to  the 
different  lights.  The  photographic  records  could  not  err, 
unless  through  gross  carelessness  in  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions, and  against  this  every  precsution  had  been  taken.  I 
was  therefore  inclined  to  throw  blame  on  the  eye  observa- 
tions. A  more  critical  examination  convinced  me,  however, 
that  both  were  correct ;  that  though  the  curves  obtained 
for  the  value  of  the.  lights  did  not  coincide,  yet  that  they 
did  act  as  a  check  one  upon  the  other.  In  idl  there  were 
six  different  machines  to  examine.  Each  one  was  driven 
by  a  ten-horse  power  engine.  Several  were  driven  at 
varying  speeds,  that  the  difference  in  the  light  caused  by 
the  variation  might  be  tested.  It  was  thus  valuable  data 
were  acquired  wuch  I  hope  may  prove  of  further  scientific 
use. 

The  eye  observations  were  made  with  a  little  instm- 
ment  which  I  have  called  a  diaphanometric,  described  in 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
June  of  this  year.  Phe  principle  of  the  instniment  ia 
*'the  employment  of  moveable  black  glass  wedoes  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  light  to  bo  measared,  whii£  light 
passes  through  the  bottom  half  of  a  slit.  Tbroogh  the 
top  half  of  a  slip  the  light  of  comparison  is  thrown  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  total  reflection.  This  light  can  also 
be  reduced  by  means  of  similar  dark  g^ass  wedges.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  instrument  am  been  uniform, 
and  I  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  aoooiaey. 

The  method  adopted  of  registering  the  aotinio  power  of 
the  light  was  by  exposing  uniformly  sensitive  ohloride  of 
silver  pa^  to  the  action  of  its  rays.  Two  registrationa 
were  earned  out  with  each  light :  1st,  pmr  was  exposed 
to  the  naked  light  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  carbon 
points  for  three  minutes ;  and,  2nd,  a  strip  of  the  same 
naper  was  exposed  beneath  black  wedges  of  sG^i  ta^ 
for  sixteen  minuteSi  The  eye  observations  were  earned 
on  aimnltaneonaly,  with  the  latter  exposure  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper,  in  both  cases  obtaining  an  intwratioo, 
as  it  were,  of  the  light  daring  that  period.  Between 
ten  to  twentj  eye  imerfataona  were  taken  for  eaoh 
liflhi,!  at  the  bMtnning,  middle,  and  end  of  eaoh 
tnaL  Diagrams  of  the  stoam  pressore  wera  taken  in  the 
nsoal  manner.  Diagrams  were  also  taken  of  the  steam 
pressnre,  when  driving  the  machine  without  exeiting  a 
current,  at  tho  s:iu)e  speed  as  that  at  w*  ht 
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prodaoed.  The^  were  alao  taken  ia  many  cases  when  tlie 
machines  were  what  we  may  call  short  circuited.  The 
data  were  thus  obtained  for  calcolating  the  power  necessary 
io  produce  a  light  of  a  certain  yalae.  As  varioos  machines 
which  are  in  the  market  were  under  consideration,  I  am 
precluded  from  giving  the  results  of  any  particular  form. 
The  upper  diagram  gives  the  mean  of  the  results  of  a 
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series  of  experiments  with  one  instrument :  the  top  curve, 
deduced  from  eighty  readings,  gives  what  1  may  call  the 
optical  value ;  the  lower  curve,  taken  from  four  hundred 
and  fifty  readings,  gives  the  actinic  value;  whilst  the 
bottom  diagram  shows  the  ratio  of  the  actinic  to  the  optic 
value.  In  both  diagrams  the  abscissA  are  measures  of  the 
horse-^wer.  The  weakest  part  of  the  curve  is  about  A, 
where  it  seems  to  be  slightly  deficient  in  convexity.  The 
curves  are  instructive,  snowing  the  rapid  decrease  of  the 
optical  value,  and  stiU  more  of  the  actinic  value,  of  the 
light  when  worked  with  low  motive  power.  They  also 
show  that  each  machine  has  a  point  beyond  which  the 
increase  in  motive  power  is  not  compensated  for  by 
increase  in  light,  the  curves  apparently  becoming 
asymptotic. 

I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  great  diminution  of  the 
value  of  actinic  power  in  the  lights,  though  I  expected  it 
in  a  smaller  degree.  The  early  experiments  of  Draper  and 
others  have  shown  that  with  increase  of  temperature  the 
more  refrangible  portions  of  the  spectrum  appear  after  the 
least  refrangible,  but  I  know  of  no  measurements  which 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  present  set  of  experi- 
ments. The  curves  must  evidently  be  some  junction  of 
the  wave-lengths,  and  I  hope  to  carry  out  other  experi- 
ments in  fixed  portions  of  the  spectrum,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  formula  which  1  think  should  hold  good 
can  be  employed. 


ON  NrrRITE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  Ji  W.   OATEHOUSE.* 

The  following  eiroeriments  were  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  having  been,  during  this  last  season,  applied  to  several 
times  by  photographers  to  investigate  for  them  the  reason 
of  a  certain  deteriorating  action,  termed  by  them  **  wool- 
liness,*'  to  which  they  found  their  nitrate  of  silver  sensi- 
tizing baths  exposed.  Having  noticed  in  several  of  these 
cases  the  presence  of  nitrite  of  silver  in  the  bath,  it  appealed 
advisable  to  investigate  the  properties  and  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  this  stiver  salt  more  fully  than  it  yet  appears  to 
have  been  done. 

As  regards  its  formation,  this  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways,  by  many  reducing  agents  from  nitrate  of 
silver:— 

1.  By  precipitation  with  the  nitrite  of  an  alkali. 

2.  By  the  long-continned  action  of  certain  organic  salts, 
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such  as  are  found  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  photographio 
baths. 

3.  By  fusion  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  orffanic  matters. 

4.  During  the  electrolysis  of  nitrate  of  silver  solutions. 

5.  By  the  precipitation  of  silver  from  neutral  solutions 
of  the  nitrate  by  means  of  certain  metals. 

I  propose  to  investigate  these  various  methods  seriatim^ 
noticing  under  each  head  any  peculiarities  which  may 
present  themselves. 

Fir9^— When  nitrite  of  potash  is  added  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense,  yellowish-white 
precipitate  soon  settles  down,  which,  viewed  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  aggregationa  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  slowly  changing  colour  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  ultimately  becoming  black.  This  precipitate 
is  soluble  both  in  mtric  acid  and  ammonia,  in  the  former 
of  which  it  suffers  decomposition,  being  reconverted  into 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  aramoniacal  solution  deposits' 
crystals  of  a  beautiful  fern-like  form.  The  precipitate  ia 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  and  largely  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
the  solution  depositing  as  it  cools  long,  rectangular,  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  colour. 

Seeond. — ^Nitrite  of  silver  appears  to  be  produced  under 
certain  circumstances  such  as  those  found  during  the  sensi- 
tizing of  collodionised  plates  in  photographic  manipulations, 
the  amount  actually  produced  being  always  very  trifling ; 
but  by  the  evaporation  of  the  bath  to  dryness  the  organic 
matters  present  frequently  reduced  large  quantities  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  state  of  nitrite.  Whether  the 
nitrite  of  silver  is  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
bath  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

7hird, — ^When  pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  fused,  and  the 
temperature  raised  much  above  the  point  of  fusion, 
this  salt  is  converted  into  metallic  silver  without  forma- 
tion of  nitrite;  but  should  organic  matter  be  present, 
nitrite  of  silver  is  invariably  produced.  One  hundred 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  having  been  carefully  fused, 
and  2 '28  grains  of  starch  cautiously  added,  4*4  grains  of 
metallic  silver  were  produced,  tOf;ether  with  2*11  graina 
of  nitrite  of  silver,  the  latter  being  estimated  from  the 
nitrous  acid  found  after  precipitation  of  the  the  silver  with 
ammonium  chloride,  and  estimation  with  permanganate  of 
potash.  This  estimation  was  effected  by  adding  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  the  precipitated  solution,  wnich  was 
then  decanted,  rendered  slightly  acid  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  free  from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  then  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  containing 
seventy-nine  grains  per  litre,  each  cubic  centimetre  of 
which  corresponded  to  0*475  grains  of  N^  Oj. 

Fourth, — During  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver,  using  platinum  electrodes, 
metallic  silver  is  deposited  on  the  negative,  whilst  a  black 
crystalline  deposit  adheres  to  the  positive  pole.  After 
the  action  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  these  crystida 
become  surrounded  with  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  and 
as  this  increases  the  formation  of  the  crystals  diminishes, 
they  becoming  ultimately  replaced  by  a  black  powder, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  crystals — 
stated  by  Fownes  (tenth  edition)  to  con^t  of  silver  dioxide, 
and  by  Boettger  to  be  peroxide  of  silver — are  decomposed 
at  a  temperature  of  bO'*  C,  yield  oxygen  when  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  being  dried  at  100**  C,  they 
consist  of  silver  dioxide  8*73 ;  grains  of  the  crystabi  dried 
at  100°  C.  yielded 7-68  grains  of  silver,  leaving  1*16  grains 
to  be  accounted  for.  Considering  the  whole  of  this  to  be 
oxygen,  these  numbers  agree  well  with  the  formula 
Agt  O) ;  but  as  the  crystals  suffer  decomposition  at 
temperatures  above  50^  C,  this  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
their  composition  at  the  time  of  formation.  2-42  grains 
carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  below  60**  C.  yielded 
1-98  grains  of  metallic  silver,  leaving  -44  grains  to  be 
accounted  for ;  and  if  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  gas 
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e^olyed  to  be  pure  OKygen,  tluB  approximates  very  closely 
to  the  formula  Ag,  Osi  or  a  true  peroxide  of  silver. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  conceiye  that  if  this  represents  the 
true  constitution  of  these  crystals  tbey  woula  be  readily 
decomposed,  even  at  moderate  temperatures,  evolving  pure 
oxygen,  and  leaving  dioxide  of  silver.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  is  evidenced  by  an  analysis  of  the  gas  evolved  on 
heating.  This  was  effected  by  placing  7-1  grains  of  the 
crystak  at  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  crucible  containing 
pure  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and  inverting  over  them 
a  graduated  tube,  also  containing  pure  water,  and  applying 
a  gentle  heat.  When  the  temperature  reached  45^  C.  the 
eiystals  commenced  to  be  decomposed ;  at  50^  C,  all  gas 
having  been  discharged,  the  apparatus  was  allowed  to 
cool,  after  which  9*9  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  were  found 
In  the  graduated  tube,  which  by  endiometric  analysis  was 
found  to  consist  of  8*76  cubic  centimetres  of  O,  and  1*14 
cubic  centimetres  of  N,  giving  88*48  per  cent  of  oxygen 
and  11*52  of  nitrogeiw  Another  determination  of  the  gas 
from  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  gave  88*1  per  cent,  of  O. 

These  crystals,  when  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tube, 
evolved  the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen.  A  direct  experi- 
ment, made  by  heating  1*645  grains  of  crystals,  and  pass- 
ing the  evolved  gas  into  water  in  which  the  amount  of 
nitrous  acid  was  estimated,  gave^— 


Silver 

NO, 

Oxygon  by  loss 


1*825 
•0345 
*2855 

1*645 


which  would  give  an  approximate  formula  of  8  (Ag,  O,) 
No,.  These  crystals,  tnerefore,  appear  always  to  contain 
the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  as  their  form  is  similar 
to  that  of  nitrite  of  silver  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
during  the  electrolysis  of  nitrate  of  silver  tlie  nitrite  is 
first  formed  on  the  positive  pole,  and  this  being  decom- 
posed is  changed  into  peroxide  of  silver,  which,  however, 
preserves  the  form  of  the  nitrite,  and  is  always  contami- 
nated  therewith.  The  relative  amounts  of  silver  and 
peroxide  produced  vary  with  the  state  of  the  solution. 
Two  experiments  gave — 

I.  Silver        ...    18*4        Peroxide        ...    10*7 
n.      „  ...    17*7  ..  ...     12-27 
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The  fifth  method  of  producing  nitrite  of  silver  is  by 
means  of  metals  and  other  reducing  agents  placed  in 
neutral  solutions  of  the  nitrate.  The  solution  used  con- 
tained ten  ner  cent,  of  nitrate  silver.  The  metal  having 
been  plaoea  in  this  the  action  was  allowed  to  proceed  till 
a  fair  amount  of  silver  had  been  deposited.  It  was  then 
decanted,  the  unreduced  silver  salts  precipitated  with 
ammonium  chloride,  and  after  decanting  from  the  argentic 
chloride  formed,  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  was  detected 
by  means  of  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium, iodide,  and  starch.  Where  nitrous  acid  haa  been 
Srodnced  it  was  rendered  manifest  by  the  immediate  pro- 
uction  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  but  where  no  nitrous 
acid  had  been  formed  the  mixture  remained  perfectly 
colourless. 

Experimenting  in  this  manner  it  appeared  that  of  the 
metait  which  produced  a  reducing  action  R,  Na,  Bi,  lig, 
As,  and  lli  did  not  produce  nitrites,  whilst  nitrous  acid 
was  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  by  the  action  of  Fe, 
Niy  Co,  Mg,  Tu,  On,  Cb,  Sn,  and  So.  Now  these  metals 
divide  themselves  into  two  great  groups  of  perissads  and 
artiads— the  latter  metals  so  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver 
as  to  produce  nitrite  j  the  former  not  doing  so,  but  at  onoe 
producing  metallic  silver  without  the  intervention  of  any 
intermediate  reducing  action,  thus  indicating  a  radicid 
difference  in  the  action  of  these  two  classes  of  metals.  The 
only  metals  whose  action  it  is  particularly  desirable  to 
notice,  and  whidi  apparently  depart  from  the  true  mode 
of  action  which  might  be  expected  from  their  atomicity, 
are  meroory  and  antunony.   The  action  of  mercury,  how- 


ever, was  such  that  a  mercurous  salt  was  produced,  and 
therefore  it  actually  took  the  place  of  a  monotonic  instead 
of  a  diatomic  element. 

With  respect  to  antimony,  it  is  possible  that  the  nitrite 
was  formed  by  means  of  the  trace  of  iron  the  antimony 
contained,  but  this  is  pcarcely  admissible  on  account  of 
the  very  minute*  quantity  present;  or  it  may  be  that 
antimony,  although  apparently  pentatomic  or  inatomic,  is 
in  reality  either  tetratomic  or  hexatomic,  following  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  iron.  The  two  metals  which  pro- 
duced the  smallest  amount  of  nitrite  were  nickel  and  tin. 
The  formation  of  nitrous  acid  was,  however,  unmistako* 
able  in  each  case.  The  action  of  tin  was  also  peculiar  from 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  a  deep  brownish-black 
powder. 

With  respect  to  the  action  of  other  reducing  agentSv 
gallic  acid  and  phosphorus  reduced  the  silver  without 
production  of  nitrite,  whilst  suboxide  of  copper  produced 
a  decided  amount. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  in  1872,  that  this 
latter  substance  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  peculiar 
physical  manner,  the  silver  beine  deposited  in  long  fila- 
mentous threads;  and  it  was  idso  shown  by  the  same 
chemist,  in  1871,  that  the  strengtlt  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  modified  to  some  extent  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  reduced  silver,  when  accomplished  by  means  of 
copper,  the  weaker  the  solution,  the  more  thread-like  being 
the  silver. 

With  respest  to  the  physical  appearance  of  the  silver 
deposit  as  seen  through  tne  microscope  under  powers  vary- 
ing from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  nickel 
and  antimony  produce  threads  of  silver  having  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  true  filamentous  condition ;  indeed,  in  the 
decomposition  of  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  by 
means  of  nickel  in  a  tube,  where  the  action  takes  some  days 
to  manifest  itself  to  any  extent,  threads  of  metallic  silver 
grew  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  extending  gradually 
to  the  surface,  and  there  spreading  out  in  beautiful  fern- 
like  forms.  Bismuth,  on  the  other  hand,  rednoed  the 
silver  in  decidedly  nodular  crystals. 

If,  now,  instead  of  using  nitrate  of  silver  for  these 
reductions,  the  nitrite  be  taken,  then,  with  those  substances 
which  before  reduced  the  silver  in  a  filamentous  form,  that 
character  becomes  still  more  apparent ;  where  before  we 
had  only  thick  threads  and  numerous  branching  spikelets 
approaching  the  filamentous  cluuracter,  we  have  now  true 
filaments,  and  even,  as  in  the  ease  of  bismuth,  where, 
before,  aU  was  nodular  and  decidedly  cxyatalline.  Some 
filaments  appear  ending  in  tufts  or  spikelets,  and  mixed 
with  many  thicker  threads  springing  across  the  field  of  view. 
Indeed,  by  examining  the  whole  series  of  reductions  from 
the  case  in  which  only  black  or  nodular  masses  of  silver  are 
produced,  to  that  in  which  the  metal  is  depottted  in  a  truly 
filamentous  form,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  one  state  and  the  otherj  the  change  being  so  mdoal 
that  no  decided  break  occurs  in  the  gradation.  It  thus 
becomes  evident  that  nitrite  of  silver  has  some  share  in  the 
formation  of  this  filamentous  character,  crystals  of  nitrite 
being  first  formed,  then  these  elongate  by  addition  «f  other 
crystals,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  changed  into  thread-like 
forms  of  pure  silver.  Nitrate  of  silver  itself  can,  indeed, 
by  careful  heating,  be  reduoed  to  long  threads  of  metailio 
silver. 

With  respect  to  the  solubility  of  nitrite  of  silver  in 
water :  105*79  grains  of  a  saturated  solution  b^ng  takepi 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^  C,  *1  min  of  solia 
nitrite  of  silver  remained,  showing  it  to  be  ■olable  in  about 
1058  times  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.  The  greas  ease 
and  purity  with  which,  from  this  solutioD,  it  would  be 
possible  to  prepare  very  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  or 
potassium  nitrite  of  known  strength  would  suggest  the  use 
of  bitrite  of  silver  in  the  preparation  of  standard  oom« 
parison  sc^ntioas  to  be  used  in  the  estimstioo  of  nitrites  ia 
potable  waters.    The  salt  may  readily  be  dried  at  100«  C*, 
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but  ihoiild  be  kept  from  the  light  To  test  the  action  of 
heat  upon  it  a  tnbe  with  nitrite  of  eilrer,  weighing  together 
106*98  grains,  was  heated  for  two  hours  at  1%®  C.  without 
loss  of  weight.  During  four  hour  more,  the  temperature 
being  gradually  increased  to  115^,  it  also  suffered  no 
deoompoaition ;  the  temperature  was  then  kept  at  145^  G. 
for  one  hour,  and  now  decomposition  commenced,  the  tube 
and  contents  idtiinately  weighing  106*86  grains,  baring 
lost  altogether  '07  grains,  there  having  been  -63  grains  in 
the  tube  originally !  The  nitrous  acid  lost  was  uius  87 -2 
per  cent,  of  uie  total  amount  present. 


BUILDING  A  GLASS-HOUSE  WITHOUT  PBRMIS- 
SIGN  OP  TOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers  was  recently 
tried  at  Oantarbury.    We  reproduce  the  details  from  a  local 

?aper  with  which  we  have  been  favoured.  It  seems  that  the 
'own  Council  entered prooeedingv against  Mr.  F.  W.  Nichols, 
a  photographer,  for  having  erected  a  new  building,  *the 
eatemal  and  side  walls  of  which  were  not  constructed  of 
brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  substances, 
and  without  the  permisnon  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  city,  contrary  to  the  bye-laws. 

M.  Flint,  Town  Clerk,  in  proseoutinfi',  prooeeded  to  say  that  the 
delendsmt  wm  a  photograpner,  who  nad  recently  taken  up  his 
restdenoe  in  Csaterbnry,  and  had  oommenced  the  ereotion  of  a 
wooden  bnilding  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  without  sending  pUiu  to  them.    The  Surveyor's  attention  had 
bem  ealled  to  the  not  that  the  building  was  being  oonstmoted  of 
oombustible  materials,  and,  therefore,  in  contravention  of  the  bye- 
laws.    Mr.  Hall  went  up  io  the  defendant's  house,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  better  not  go  on  with  the  building.    In  answer  to  that 
Mr.  Niohols  sent  in  an  application  t<>  the  Suryeyor,  asking  the 
Oeneral  Purooses  Committee  to  allow  him  to  erect  a  temporary 
portable  studio  at  the  back  of  his  premises,  but  the  Committee 
aeolded  that  they  ooold  not  sanction  it.    Immediately  after  that  a 
letter  was  written  from  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  calling  on  the 
defendantnot  to  proceed  farther  with  the  building.    There  were  two 
bye-laws,  Mr.  Flint  said,  which  the  defendant  had  broken— the  first, 
that  he  had  neglected  to  send  in  plans  to  the  Surveyor,  and  in  his 
letter  he  had  called  the  defendant's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
idready  rendered  himself  liable  to  be  prooeeded  against,  but  that  as 
ha  had  erred  in  ignorance  the  Council  had  decided  not  to  take 
pfooeedinga  upon  that  bye-law.    At  a  later  meeting  the  Council 
decided  that  the  defendant  must  enter  into  an  agreement  to  remoye 
tiie  building  before  Michaelmas,  and  under  this  understandin|[  they 
agreed  to  stay  proceedings,  bat  expressly  stating  that  the  building 
was  dktinotly  illegal.    The  agreement  was  prepared,  and  was  read 
OTflr  to  Mr.  Nichols,  who  refused  to  sign  it.    That  refusal  was 
reported  to  the  Coundl,  and  prooeedings  were  ordered  to  be  taken  if 
the  defendant  did  not  remove  the  building,  or  undertake  to  remove 
it  before  October.    The  bye-law  under  which  these  prooeedings 
were  taken  was  b}[e-law  7,  which  enacted  that  the  extenuu  and  party 
walla  of  any  building  should  not  be  oonstiucted  of  oombustible 
material,  unless  the  XTrban  Sanitary  Authority  should  otherwise 
allow,  on  tiiw  ground  that  tbey  were  not  calculated  to  proaiote  the 
spread  of  fire.    The  defendant  had  also  contravened  the  29th  bye- 
law  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  by  not  sending  in  a  notice  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  buildinff,  nor  any  plans  of  the 
proposed  erection.    It  had  been  said— and  he  would  anticipate  the 
oafenoe— that  the  building  in  ouestion  did  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  beoanae  it  aid  not  belong  and  was  not  fliLed  in 
the  freehold ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  uat  the  building  had 
been  plaoed  on  wheels,  but  these  wheels  were  of  no  use  for  moving 
the  building,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  four  walls,  and  could  not  oe 
removed  without  breaking  sonce  of  these  down.    The  Magistrates 
ought  rather  to  oonsider  the  intention  whioh  the  defendant  had  in 
erecting  it ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  these  days  the  largest 
buildings  could  be  removed  on  wheels  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
To  put  this  more  clearly  before  the  Bench,  Mr.  Flint  quoted  the 
case  heard  in  the  Court  of  Common  Plea.<i  of  Siivens  v.  Oourlty, 
This  was  an  action  brought  under  the  12th  section  of  the  Metro- 
poUtm   Building  Act,    which  provided   against  ttie   erection   of 
oombustible  buildings  similar   to  the  one  concerning  which  the 
present  prooeedings  were  brought.    The  house  or  shop  which  it  was 
Bought  to  remove  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  rested  on  timber 
foundations  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.    In  pving  a  judg- 
ment for  the  plalntiif,  Chief  Justioe  £rle,  among  other  remarlu, 
aaid:— **  Aa  to  tbe  aiwument  that  had  been  raised  9b  to  whether  this 
was  a  '  buildiDg'  within  the  meamng  of  the  Act,  the  building  waa 
to  be  oompoeed  of  wooden  joists  laid  on  the  giound,  with  wood  added 
until  the  shop  was  made.    He  was  of  opinion  that  a  house  con- 


struoted  of  wood,  although  it  might  not  be  raiting  on  manni^  let 
into  the  ground  by  way  of  a  Ibundation,  was,  wnaa  he  oanslaerBd 
the  oombustible  matenals  of  whioh  it  was  formed,  within  the 
mischief  provided  agsinst  by  that  Act.  It  had  been  argued,"  the 
Chief  Justioe  continued,  "that  because  that  structure  was  moveable 
and  oapable  of  being  moved  in  its  entirety,  it  was.  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  a  box  or  small  article,  and  oould  not  with  any  nropriety 
of  langusge  be  considered  a  house.  But  the  answer  to  that  was^ 
that  though,  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  a  large  structure 
might  be  reoioved  in  its  entirety,  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  beinc 
a  building  under  the  Act."  In  this  decision  Judges  Williams  ana 
Crowder  ooneurred.  Judge  Byles  also  agreed,  remi^king  that  with- 
out attempting  to  define  £ue  word  *'  building,"  "  he  thought  it  was 
usually  understood  to  be  some  structure  or  erection  of  considerable 
siae,  mtended  to  be  permanent,  or.  at  least,  to  last  for  some  time, 
whether  let  into  the  ground  or  not.'*  The  building  under  considera- 
tion <*  was,  in  his  opinion,  dearly  a  building  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Then  what  was  the  object  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  P 
One  of  ihB  objects  was  to  prevent  the  ereotion  of  combustible  atruo- 
tures,  and  therefore,  lookmg  at  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  object  of  the  Act,  there  oould  not,  he  thought,  be  a  doubt 
but  that  that  was  a  buUdinf  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act."  These 
opinions  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Flint  argued,  went  to  show  that  the 
word  <* building'^  was  intended  to  include  structures  that  reeted  on 
the  land,  and  was  not  confined  to  those  whose  fbuudations  were 
built  into  the  ground.  Mr.  Flint  then  put  in  a  printed  copy  of  the 
bye-laws,  whiou  were  legalised  by  the  Local  Government  Act. 

The  evidenoe  or  Mr.  Hall,  the  City  Surveyor,  was  then  read.  He 
said  he  had  examineil  the  building  whioh  was  the  snfcgeot  of 
these  prooeedings ;  it  was  built  entirely  of  wood.  He  ooasidsrsd 
it  dangerous.  It  was  standing  when  he  last  saw  it,  and  he  had 
received  several  complaints  about  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Flint.— The  size  of  the  yard  was  30ft.  7in.  by 
13ft.  lOia.,  and  the  size  of  the  structure  I9ft.  lOin.  by  9ft.  4in. 
The  properhr  was  inclosed  by  walls,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
getting  me  building  out  of  the  premises,  not  even  if  the  boundaxy 
walls  of  the  preaiisos  were  pullea  down.  The  joists  or  sleepers  on 
whioh  it  was  built  were  laid  flat  upon  the  ground.  When  he  first 
saw  it,  there  were  no  wheels  upon  the  building,  but  since  then 
wheels  had  been  attached.  He  considered  they  were  of  very  little 
use  indeed  for  the  removal  of  the  building,  for  it  was  made  in  two 
parts,  and  two  wheels  were  on  one  part  miu  two  on  the  other.  The 
wheels  were  14  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  new,  but  the  body  of 
the  building  was  of  old  material. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Minter,  who  defended.— The  building  had 
no  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  premises  on  any  side.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  oertsinlv  that  the  building  was  not  a 
carriage.  It  was  built  of  weatner  boarding.  He  knew  what 
weather  boards  were,  and  these  were  a  sort  of  weather  boarding. 
The  buUding  was  fastened  together  by  ordinary  cast  iron  buttons, 
and  in  other  parts  by  hinges.  It  could  not  be  taken  down,  in  hie 
opinion,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  One  of  the  moveable  paaelB  of  the 
building  was  shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  said  it  was  made  of 
weather  boarding. 

Mr.  Minter.-*J)o  you  mean  to  say,  as  architect  of  this  d^,  you 
reouired  plans  to  be  sent  in  of  such  a  structure  as  this  P 

Mr.  Fhnt. — We  must  abide  by  the  law. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Hall  said  the  roof  was  partiy  of  wood 
and  paray  of  glass. 

This  was  the  case  ibr  the  proseoution. 

Mr.  Minter,  in  reply,  amed  that  this  was  not  a  building  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Aot  of  Parliament.  He  should  have  liked  the 
Bench  themselves  to  have  gone  and  seen  the  structure  in  question^ 
a  course  that  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  to  take  the 
evidence  of  the  Surveyor.  The  structure  in  question  was  merely 
one  of  «tiie  ordinary  travelling  photographic  carriages  whieh  might 
be  seen  goin^  about  from  pUbM  to  |dace.  If  they  were  to  begin  by 
saying  mat  it  was  a  buihiing  within  the  meaninc  of  the  Aot,  they 
would  tiien  have  to  proceed  against  all  the  ooaen-builders  of  the 
city,  and  to  require  them  to  send  in  plans  of  every  new  carriage 
they  built.  It  was  perfecUy  true  that  the  first  time  the  Survejror 
saw  the  structure  it  was  not  on  wheels,  but  that  was  because  the  old 
ones  were  worn  out,  and  the  defendant  had  ordered  a  new  under* 
earriage  to  be  made.    He  called 

Henry  Solly,  a  coach-builder  of  Canterbury,  who  stated  that  he 
should  consider  the  structure  in  question  a  carriage,  and  he  oould 
take  it  to  pieces  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

This  was  the  complete  case,  and  the  Magistrates  Immediately 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  tbe  Chairman  saying  *'  tiinr 
had  given  great  consideration  to  the  case,  and  firom  what  appearsd 
before  them  in  evidenoe  they  were  of  opii^on  that  the  struotnxe  waa 
not  sudi  a  <  new  building'  as  to  come  within  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Sanitaiy  Authority." 

Mr.  Flint— I  shall  then  have  to  ask  tbe  Magistrates  for  a  oaae 
on  the  point  of  law. 

Mr.  Aris,  Chairman  of  the  Benoh.— It  is  a  question  of  fact,  aad 
not  of  law. 

Mr.  Flint — It  is  a  broad  question,  and  I  shall  advise  the  Council 
to  appeal  agamst  tiie  decision. 
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THE~BRn'lsIl    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
was  opened  at  Bristol  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty  fifth 
ultimo,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  presiding.  In  point  of 
numbers  the  meeting  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  s access, 
the  attendance  of  members  and  associates,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  uoble 
city  of  Bristol,  and  its  beautiful  suburb,  Clifton,  exceeding 
by  some  hundreds  that  of  several  preceding  years ;  whilst 
in  interest,  possibly,  the  meeting  has  fallen  short.  No 
*' burning  questions^*  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
assembled  savans.  The  sections  have  been  pretty  well 
occupied  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects ;  but  no  topic  of  all- 
absorbing  interest — no  great  discovery — no  pre-eminent 
'<lion'^ — has  given  especial  zest  to  the  proceedings.  The 
president  did  not  lea  ire  the  safe  track  of  science— of  things 
known  or  knowable — to  wander  in  the  trackless  mazes  of 
speculative  philosophy,  and  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
theologians.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
as  became  one  of  the  foremost  engineers  of  our  time,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  could  convey 
definite  information  of  value  and  interest,  and,  after 
glancing  at  the  engineering  achievements  of  past  ages, 
ebpecially  interested  his  audience  by  dwelling  upon  the 
facts  and  possibilities  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  present 
day.  The  popular  evening  lectures,  soirees,  and — startling 
innovation — ball,  were  well  attended  and  successful. 
Especially  admirable  in  its  illustrations  was  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  on  the  polarization  of  light,  although  it 
fell  short,  as  such  lectures  generally  do,  in  the  attempt  to 
combine  scientific  precision  and  detail  with  essentially 
popular  exposition. 

in  matters  of  direct  photographic  interest  the  present 
meeting  was  probably  more  barren  than  any  of  those, 
gradually  decreasing  in  such  interest,  held  for  years! 
The  progress  of  photography  of  late  years  has  consisted 
more  essentially  in  modification,  improvement,  and  de- 
velopment of  known  methods,  and  in  extended  applica- 
tion, than  in  specific  new  discovery,  and  the  subjects 
connected  with  photography  suitable  for  the  consideration 
of  any  of  the  sections  of  the  Association^  as  well  as  the 
especial  scientific  experiments,  seem  to  grow  fewer  and 
f&wer.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  M.  Claudet, 
scarcely  a  meeting  of  the  Association  passed  without  one 
or  more  papers  from  him  relating  to  some  scientific  phase 
or  outcome  of  the  art.  At  the  present  meeting  there  were 
several  papers  which  will  interest  photographers,  without 
being  directly  photographic.  Captain  Abney's  interesting 
paper  on  the  varying  relation  between  the  illuminating 
actinic  values  of  the  electric  li^ht,  depending  upon  the 
mechanical  force  producing  it,  will  interest  many ;  as  will 
also  Mr.  Gatehouse's  paper  on  nitrite  of  silver.  These 
articles  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  Bradford  m  1873,  on  the  physio- 
logical action  of  light,  read  by  Dr,  J.  G.  McKendrick, 
possesses  incidental  interest  for  all  who  study  the  scieace 
of  light. 


The  results  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  as  follova :— 1.  Tha 
impact  of  Hght  on  the  eyes  of  mammalia,  birda>  reptiles,  amphihiaaat 
fishes,  and  orustaceanSj  produces  a  variation  amonxiting  to  from  3  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  normal  electro-motive  force  existing  between  the 
snnace  of  the  cornea  and  the  transverse  section  of  the  optfo  nerve. 
C£)  This  electrioal  variation  may  be  traced  into  the  brain.    (3) 
Those  rays  that  are  regarded  as  most  luminous  predaoe  the  larp;eet 
variation.    (4)  The  electrioal  alteration  is  due  to  the  action  of  light 
on  tho  retinal  straoture  itself,  as  it  is  independent  of  the  anterior 
portion,  eliminating  thereford  the  natural  supposition  that  the  oon- 
traction  of  the  iris  might  produce  a  similar  result.    It  is  possible  by 
experiment  to  discover  the  physical  expression  of  what  is  called  in 
physiological  language  *'fatirae."    (6.)  The  method  employed  in 
this  research  mav  oe  applied  to  the  investigation  of  tho  special 
organs  of  the  other  senses.    One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  the  exact  relation  between  the  electnoal  variation  and 
lights  of  different  laminous  and  colour  intensity  was  the  oimtinaally 
diminishing  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  the  scimulus,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  when  separated  from  the  body  and 
deprived  of  blood.    This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  placing  th« 
animal  under  the  influence  of  woorara  or  hydroohlorate  of  ohinoline. 
both  of  which  substances  deprived  the  animal  of  sensation  and 
motion;  thus  experiments  can  be  made  upon  the  living  eye  without 
removing  it  from  the  body  or  in  any  way  injuring  the  animal.    It 
was  f  OTU^  that  on  applying  the  electrodes  of  the  galvanometer  to  the 
cornea  and  to  the  suriace  of  the  skin  large  deflections  were  obtainedi 
sensitive  to  light,  and  showing  a  remarkably  constant  alteration.  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  sometimes 
the  initial  effect  of  light  was  to  produce  an  increase,  and  at  other 
times  a  diminution,  of  the  natural  current  circulating  through  the 
optical  apparatus ;  but  no  explanation  was  then  offered  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly.    It  has  now,  however,  been  demon" 
strated  by  a  largo  number  of  experiments  that  the  variation  is  related 
to  the  primary  direction  of  the  current.    If,  for  instance,  the  cornea 
be  positive  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  initial  effect  of  light  is  an 
increase ;   if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  portion  of  the  brain  be  posi- 
tive to  tho  cornea  the  initial  action  is  a  diminution  of  the  natural 
current,  thos  showing  that  the  current  superadded  or  indaced  hy  the 
action  of  light  is  always  in  the  same  direction,  only  in  one  case  it  is 
added  to,  and  in  the  other  subtracted  from,  the  natural  current.  The 
committee  have  also  examined  the  action  of  polarized  light  and  of 
the  various  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum,  with  the  result  of  show- 
ing that  in  all  cases  the  yellow  rays  produce  the  greatest  effect. 
They  have  also  found  that  the  extreme  violet  rays  and  the  low  red 
rays  produce  no  alteration.     The  committee    then  attempted  to 
measure  accurately  the  electro* motive  force  of  the  living  eye.    This 
they  did  by  means  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke's  method  of  the  comparison 
of  electro-motive  forces.  From  a  large  number  of  observations  it  has 
been  found  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  nerve  currents  dealt 
with  in  these  experiments  on  the  e^e  of  the  frog  amotmts  to  about 
1.350th  part  of  a  Daniel' s  cell.    This  was  compared  with  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  the  frog :   the  muscle  gave 
about  l-Soth,  while  the  nerve  gave  l-480th  part  of  a  Daniers  oelL 
Lastly,  the  committee  have  recently  made  a  series  of  elaborate  expe* 
riments,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  chrono^ph,  devised  by 
lieignaolt,  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyo 
of  t£e  frog.    It  has  been  found  to  occupy  about  1-lOth  of  a  second^ 
thus  remarkably  agreeing  witii  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  various 
Continental  physiologists  as  to  the  time  occupiei  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  human  eye.    The  result  of  this  investigation  shows 
that  the-electrical  variation  observed  in  the  action  of  light  ia  what 
occurs  in  the  eyes  of  all  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  physiology,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady 
exhibited  a  series  of  micro-photographs,  chiefly  from 
physiological  and  pathological  preparations,  produced  by 
a  method  devised  by  ISIr.  Bowman,  of  Newcastle-on* 
Tyne.  The  apparatus  was  also  shown,  and  described  to 
consist  of  a  simple  mirror  of  spectrum  metal  placed  at  an 
angle  of  forty- tive  degrees  in  place  of  the  eye-piece  of  the 
microscope,  and  directed  downwards.  The  image  was 
received  upon  a  collodion  plate  set  in  the  frame  of  a  com- 
mon  photographic  camera,  and  photographs  taken  in  tho 
usual  way.  About  eleven  saconds  was  stated  to  be  suffi- 
cient exposure  for  the  purpose.  Professor  McKendrick 
suggested  that  these  photographs  might  be  made  on  trans- 
parent screens,  whicn  would  afford  a  beautiful  way  of 
illustrating  certain  objects.  Mr.  Brady  said  it  would  bo 
just  as  easy  to  produce  them  on  screens  as  on  paper.  A 
photograph,  he  was  aware,  could  never  replace  a  drawing, 
but  it  answered  its  purpose,  and  was  by  degrees  beiog 
perfected.  In  answer  to  questions  asked,  he  added^  that 
though  the  apparatus  used  was  not  now  to  be  obtained  of 
any  optician,  it  had  been  shown  to  a  well-known  optician, 
who  woidd  probably  make  a  camera  of  this  sort  He  re- 
peated that  he  had  not  brought  these  as  perfect  speci- 
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room.  This  display  of  pictures  is  very  attractive,  and 
comprehends,  besides  every  style  and  size  of  portraiture, 
a  fine  collection  of  landscapes  and  of  the  combination 
pictures  which  have  been  amonj(st  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  photographic  exhibitions  held  for  many  years  past. 
Some  of  these  have  been  converted  into  paintings,  and 
pleasantly  vary  the  display  of  effective  coloured  work  to 
which  one  side  of  the  room  is  devoted. 

Wo  now  pass  into  the  studio,  which  is  on  the  same  floor, 
and  so  arranged  that  an  invalid^s  chair  ma^  easily  be 
wheeled  into  it.    It  is  a  spacious  room,  thirty-six  feet  long 
by  fourteen  feet  wide,  the  eaves  are  low  and  the  ridge 
high,  the  former  being  five  feet  six  inches  and  the  latter 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.    There  is  glass  at  one  side 
only,  which  faces  north  ;  the  side-lights,  which  are  conti- 
nued to  within  two  feet  of  tho  ground,  are  obscured,  the 
principal  light  being  obtained  from  the  large  steep  north 
skylight,  which  is  made  longer  by  the  ridgd  being  out  of 
the  middle,  so  that  the  glass  extends  over  oonsiderablv 
more  than  half  the  room.    The  south  side,  and  the  south 
roof,  which  is  flat,  are  opaque.    Each  end  is  of  course 
opaque,  as  is  also  a  space  at  each  end  of  side  and  top-light. 
A  very  complete  system  of  blinds  govern  the  light,  which, 
however,  rarely  requires  re -arranging.    They  are  divided 
into  sets,  each  overlapping  its  fellow  at  the  edges ;  in  the 
centre  are  two  black  blinds,  and  at  each  side  of  these  two 
white  blinds.    They  are  attached  to  rollers  placed  at  the 
ridge,  and  are  worked  by  cords  passing  over  a  pulley,  and 
held  in  position  by  sash  weights.    Each  pane  of  glass  is 
two  feet  wide,  so  that  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  is 
offered  to  light  by  sash-bars. 

The  walls  of  the  studio  are  of  green-grey  with  a  small 
diaper  pattern.  The  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum  with  a 
maltese  cross  pattern.    Hot  water  pipes  maintain  the  whole 

establishment  at  a  comfortable  temperature.    At  each  end 

of  the  room  is  a  series  of  backgrounds  with  canopy  over 

head,  and  a  stand  formed  of  the  base  of  a  headrest,  with 

cross-piece  at  the  top,  to  which  is  attached  a  curtain  for 

ready  use  in  any  position,  either  to  secure  shadow,  or  enter 

into  the  picture.    A  large  collection  of  chairs  of  varied 

design  and  great  comfort,  cabinets,  tables,  footstools,  sofa, 

&c.,  give  an  air  of  elegance  and  comfort,  and  afford  as  well 

great  variety  of  effect  in  the  pictures.    In  the  studio  and 

in  the  dressing-room  we  find  an  interesting  and  curious 

ooUection  of  cmldren^s  toys  of  all  kinds  likely  to  arrest  and 

retain  attention,  and  here  we  find  one  of  the  elements,  at 

least,  of  the  number  of  unusually  successful  and  charming 

portraits  of  children  which  hai  attra«;t6d  our  attention  in 

the  reception  room. 
Still  on  the  ground  floor,  we  come  to  various  other  rooms. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  dark  room,  beyond  remark- 
ing that  it  is  not  dark,  but  well  illuminated  with  yellow 

light ;  nor  upon  the  printing  rooms,  beyond  adding  that  they 

are  admirably  arran^d.    After  leaving  these  we  come  to 

an  open  air  studio,  in  which  we  find  banks  covered  with 

growing  wild  flowers,  and  natural  rustic  accessories  in 

profusion.    Here  are  taken  instantameous  groups,  portraits 

of  animals,  and  figures  requiring  open  air  lighting  for  intro- 
ducing into  landscapes,  or  for  other  pictorial  purposes. 

On  the  next  floor  are    rooms  devoted    to   enamelling, 

mounting,  finishing,  &c ,  the  large  room  over  the  flat  por- 
tion of  the  studio  being  used  as  a  painting  room ;  in  which 

we  find  at  the  present  moment  a  variety  of  Urge  canvasses 

with  landscapes  and  figure  subjects  in  various  stages  which 

Mr.  Robinson  is  eng.iged  in  painting  in  the  moments  he 

can  snatch  from  the  glass  room. 
A  glance  at  a  noteworthy  studio  would  be  obviously 

incomplete  without  some  brief  refereuoe  to  the  artists. 

There  is  always  a  natural  curiosity  in  a  community  in 

regard  to  the  history  aad  personnel  of  one  who  has  attained 

especial  position  and  rank  in  its  midst.    It  is  a  difficult 

and  a  delicate  tuk  to  enter  into  such  details  in  relation  to 

living  characters,  and  we  shrink  from  it  as  having  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  riviseetion.    The  influence  of      _ 

Mr.  Robinson  on  photqgnphy  has,  how^r^r,  been  so  been  as  skilful  and  sooeanlal  in  every  bmioK  of  per 


specially   marked,    that   a   few    personal    details    seem 
desirable.    Photography,  as  it  was  natural  such  a  new 
power  should,  has  developed  latent  artistie  talent  in  many, 
whilst  it  has  allured  some  from  other  artistic  paths  in  which 
they  had  already  commenced  a  career.    Mr.  Robinson 
belongs  to  the  latter  class.    Bom  with  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment, he  early  commenced  its  culture,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  years  we  find  him  contributing  articles  and  iUns- 
trations  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Arclusological  Society,** 
the    "Illustrated   London  News,*'   and  other   jonmaLs. 
Etching,  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature,  nearly  equally 
divided  his  attention  as  a  youth ;  painting,  however,  gained 
the  day,  and  at  twenty-one  we  find  him  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy.    Shortly  after  this  the  comparatively  new 
art  of  photography  cast  its  glamour  over  him,  he  became 
an  ardent  devotee  at  the  new  shrine,  and,  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Diamond,  who  saw  some  of  his  work,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago   he  commenced  the  career  of  a  prcuessioniu 
photographer  in  Leamington.    From  the  outset  of  this 
career  he  began  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  photo- 
graphy as  an  art,  an  influence  he  has  mobt  steadily  main- 
tained.   In  the  early  days  of  photography  a  few  able 
amateurs  produced  fine  pictorial  studies,  but  none  of  them 
maintained  a  steady  interest  in  this  class  of  work,  and  their 
names  are  scarcely  known  by  the  present  generation  of 
photographers.     Kejlander  and  Robinson  alone  had  a 
steady  faith  in  the  pictorial  capacity  of  photography,  and 
proved  their  faith  by  their  works.    The  first  picture  Mr. 
Robinson  sent  to  a  photographic  exhibition  created  an 
extraordinary    interest,    and    much    discnssion   in    the 
outside  press,  as  well  as  in  the  photographic  jonmalt* 
This  was  entitled,  "  Fading  Away.*'    The  discussion  waxed 
hot  as  to  the  mode  in  which  such  an  effect  was  produced ; 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  treating  such  a  subject  by  photo- 
graphy ;  as  to  whether  the  principal  model  was  roaily  a 
dying  girl ;  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  suoh  a  model  if  she 
were  so,  and  if  she  were  not  so,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
truth  in  the  picture.    We  do  not  intend  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion now,  we  simply  refer  to  the  matter  as  illustrating 
the  deep  power  and  pathos  of  the  picture.    Since  that  time 
(1858)  scarcely  an  exhibition  has  passed  to  which  Mr. 
Aobinson  has  not  contributed  at  least  one  large  pictorial 
oompoaition,  and  frequently  several.    We  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion  that  Mr.  Robinson  commenced  his 
professional  career  with  the  resolve  to  prodooe  each  year 
at  least  one  picture,  to  show  the  piotorud  capacity  of  the 
art,  quite  apart  from  "  pot-boiling.**    This,  and  mora  than 
this,  he  has  done.    Probably  the  earliest  pictorial  eom- 
position  produced  from  many  negatives  was  Rejlander's 
^^Two  Wavs  of  Life,'*  a  marvellous  work,  both  in  con- 
ception ana  execution ;  the  most  perfect  picture  produced 
by  a  similar  method  to  our  personal  taste  is  Robinson's 
"  Bringing  Home  the  May.**    We  do  not  intend  either  to 
enumerate  or  criticise  the  extended  series  of  similar  pctnree 
he  has  produced ;  but  we  must  mention  one  especial  cha- 
racteristic of  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Robinson*s  pictorial  work,  a 
characteristic  which   is   in   our  estimation  exceedingly 
wholesome.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  his  eanier 
works,  all  his  pictures  have  represented  scenes  and  anb- 
jects  possible  to  photography,  rendering  the  poetry  and 
beauty  of  actual  nature.    The  artist  who  attempts  to  render 
historic  personages  or  creations  of  a  poet  by  phofeographa 
of  living  models,  risks,  and  often  incurs,  ignominiooa  failure; 
he  who  attempts  to  represent  spiritual  beings  by  photo- 
graphs of  corporeal  models  cannot  escape  failure.    Soenee, 
incidents,  aud  persons  in  actual  nature,  objects  and  sab- 
jects  which  m$y  be  placed  before  a  camera,  may  be  used 
legitimately  for  pictorial  photographic  purposes ;  and  it  k 
by  rendering  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  scenes  in  Knglish 
e very-day  life,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  ao  eminently 
succeeded. 

The  pictorial  work  to  which  we  have  been  referring^ 
although  pursuei  ardontljTf  i^as  never  superseded  Um 
legitimate  work  of  professional  life.    Mr.  nobinson  has 
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traiturd  and  in  landscape  as  in  purely  pictorial  vork.  Ten 
years  ago  the  ov^er-exercise  of  this  unceasing  energy  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  debility  which  rendered  rest  imperative, 
and  having  acaoired  a  competency,  Mr  liobinson  retired 
from  business  for  a  time,  and,  after  a  rest  of  two  or  three 
years,  reoommonoed  professional  life  in  Tunbridge  Wells. 

A  life  like  that  which  we  have  briefly  indicated  cannot 
iail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  young  art  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  The  example  both  of  the  works  and 
the  man  are  stimulating,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
fortunate  that  photography  rather  than  any  of  the  branches 
of  art  to  which  his  proclivities  leaned,  secured  the  young 
artist.  Some  of  the  early  loves  still  occasionally  make  good 
their  daiuL  Our  readers  are  very  familiar  with  his  facile 
and  vi^rous  pen  iu  our  pages ;  the  readers  of  his  lessons 
in  *<  Pictorial  £ffects  in  Pbotograj^hy  **  have  seen  his 
e£Fective  etchings ;  and  very  many  of  those  photographers 
who  have  visited  his  home  at  Tunbridge  Wells  have  seen 
examples  of  his  sculpture  and  painting.  Fortunately  for 
photography,  a  habit  of  unwavering  decision  has  kept 
him  true  to  the  art  with  which  he  cast  in  his  professional 
lot,  and  this  has  secured  for  him  the  success  which  ever 
attends  well  directed  enei*gy  and  ability. 

In  recommencing  business  at  Tunbridge  Wells  it  was 
Mr.  Robinson's  good  fortune  to  become  associated  with  a 
gentleman  who,  having  just  completed  his  articles  as  a  civil 
engineer,  had  resolved  to  commence  j^rofessional  life  as  a 
photographer.  Mr.  Nelson  K.  Cherrill  had  rendered  his 
name  familiar  to  our  readers  by  able  contributions  to  the 
Photographic  News,  and  also  bv  contributions  of  some 
fine  landscapes  admirably  printea  in  carbon  to  one  of  the 
exhibitions,  before  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son ;  and  bis  personal  work  has  secured  medals  at  various 
exhibitions  since.  Uis  career  is,  however,  still  before  him, 
and  photographers  will  yet  hear  more  ot  him. 


PHOTOMETRY. 

Dbae  Sim,— I  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  Captain 
Abaey*8  method  of  prspartng  graduated  strips,  and  also  of 
his  means  of  reading  off.  The  information  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  bo  both  of  interost  and  use  to  other  readers  besides 
myself.  Photometry  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  at  present  is 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  "  Many  mites  from  many 
minds"  will  be  needed  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.— 
Yours  truly,  D.  Wihstahlbt. 

The  Doctor's  CoUage,  Blackpool,  AugMst,  18M. 

FASHIONS  AND  PHOTOORAPHY. 

DiAR  Sia, — ^in  year  issue  of  the  6th  of  Aagust,  under  the 
head  of  *'  Photography  and  Stage  Management/'  you  made 
some  excellent  remarxs  on  an  article  which  had  recently 
appeared  in  the  Glibe  in  reference  to  "  Stage  Costume.*' 
Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  in  respect  to  costume 
and  photography  f  What  I  would  venture  to  propose  is 
this,  tbat  some  London  enterprising  publishing  firm  should 
issue  a  monthly  publication  containing  the  usual  letterpress 
relating  to  the  fashions  of  the  times ;  but  that,  instead  of  the 
old  style  of  ooloured  engravings  and  wood-cuts,  to  replace 
them  with  photographs  from  the  life.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  any  otdinary  coloured  fashion  plate 
he  will  see  that  the  figures  are  nearly   always  out  of  all 

Eroportiouy  wheraas  a  p£»to  print  from  life  would  not  only 
s  a  fignt^  in  proportion,  but  also  an  exact  representation  of 
the  coatume.  besides  the  larger  ooloured  picture,  containing 
in  torn  diflforent  styles  of  dresB,  there  could  be  smaller  ones 
unooloured,  devoted  to  such  articles  of  dress  as  follows :  vis , 
hats,  bonnets,  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  &c.  I  would  advise  the 
firm  that  undertakes  the  publication  of  such  a  work  on  the 
fashions  to  enter  into  oommanioation  with  M.  Worth,  of 
Paris,  and  the  other  leading  modistes  of  London,  Berlin, 


Vienna,  Now  York,  &c.,  and  arrange  for  the  obtaining  of 
negatives,  photographed  from  life,  of  yoang  ladies  wearing 
the  latest  fadhions  of  dress  that  have  been  in?ented,  together 
with  other  negatives  of  all  such  ar doles  pertaining  to  dress 
and  fashion  that  would  be  considered  advisable  for  pub- 
lishing. These  negatives  from  abroad  oould  be  reproduodd 
by  any  photo -mechanical  printing  oomj^any,  and  such  prints 
as  were  required  oould  be  coloured  in  either  oil  (if  large)  or 
water  colour. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  if  the  book  is  well  appointed 
in  the  matter  of  paper,  good  type,  with  a  neat  and  attractive 
outside  cover,  it  would  meet  with  a  good  demand  ;  and  it 
would  possibly  take  the  lead  among  the  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  fashions  of  female  dress,  from  the  very  fact  that  its 
plates  were  true  to  nature  and  art :  and  it  would^  be  the 
means  of  giving  employment,  as  well  as  remuneration,  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  connected  with  photographic  art ; 
and  it  would  also  enable  the  fair  sex  to  judge  of  the  exact 
appearance  of  a  certain  style  of  costume  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  ease.  Having  had  some  professional  experience 
in  the  designing  and  oolouring  of  fancy  costume,  I  should 
be  very  pleased  to  render  any  assistance  that  I  oould  to  any 
one  publishing  sooh  a  *^  book  of  fashions  '*  as  I  have  named. 
-*I  am  yours  faithfully,  Qioaoi  Gioil  Hakci. 

METHYLAL  IN  DEVELOPER. 

Drab  Sia, — ^Mnch  engaged  by  the  interesting  details  in 
your  columns  fnrnishod  by  Mr.  Wamerke,  I  hastened  to 
make  myself  aufait  with  the  effects  of  this  new  accelerator, 
and  having  distilled  enough  methylal  to  furnish  a  few 
ounces  of  developer,  I  eageily  set  to  work. 

The  results  were  disappointing ;  although,  with  wonder- 
fully short  exposures,  the  imace  flashed  out  instantly  the 
developer  was  applied,  it  remained  after  intensifying  very 
thin  and  weak.  The  distillation  waa  carefully  carried  out, 
30  minims  of  methylal  to  100  grammes  of  iron  sulphate 
employed,  and  Ronch's  collodion  used.  The  developer  after 
three  weeks'  keeping  has  scarcely,  if  at  all,  colourea  by  for- 
mation of  sesquioxide  salt,  and  it  flows  easily  without 
addition  of  alcohol.  Thus  all  conditions  except  one— «nd 
that,  unfortunately,  the  chief — are  fulfilled. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  ultimate  success  after  such 
testimony  as  tha^  of  Mr.  Warnerke ;  there  must  be  some 
condition  inadvertently  unfulKlled  on  my  part ;  and  I  hope 
that  for  our  general  benefit  Mr.  Warnerke,  guided  by  his 
experience  in  the  field  of  research  he  has  trodden,  will  be  so 
good  as  to  point  out  where  in  this  process  error  is  most 
likely  to  happen. — Yours  sincerely,  £.  T.  Rolu. 

Exeter^  August  31st, 

MR  VANDERWEYDE*S  NEW  STUDIO  WINDOW. 

SiH, — As  in  your  absence  from  town,  I  am  deprived  at  this 
moment  of  your  presence  and  report  as  Editor,  may  I  ask  the 
insertion  of  the  followmg  details  in  your  correspondence  column, 
which  may  serve  to  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  my  new  mode 
of  lighting,  upon  which  you  will  doubtless  ultimately  report  As 
all  improvements  tending  to  produce  better  modelling  and  shorter 
exposure  in  portrait  negatives  are  welcome  to  the  photographic 
world,  I  submit  the  acu>mpanying  diagrams,  illustrations,  and 
explanations  of  my  recently  invented  and  patented  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  photographic  studio  windows. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the 

glass  through  which  light  is  admitted  to  a  photographic  studio,  and 

the  invention  consists  in  so  placing  each  pane  of  glass  that  the 

direct  rays  of  light  passing  througn  it  to  the  point  occupied  by 

the  sitter  or  object  to  be  photographed  shall  traverse  the  glass  as 

nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  thereof.     And  my 

invention  further  consists  in  disposing  the  panes  in  two  sets  facing 

opposite  pesitionB,  making  every  altmate  pane^  for  instance,  face 

towards  the  point  to  be  occupied  by  the  sitter,  at  one  end  of  the 

studio  (so  that  the  direct  rays  of  light  in  passing  to  the  said  point 

hall  travene  the  glass  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  thereto 

s  above  mentioned),  and  the  intennsdiate  panes  to  uee  in  like 

manner  towards  a  similar  point  at  the  other  end  of  the  studio, 

so  that  the  sitter  or  object  to  be  photographed  may  be  placed  at 

^  the  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  studio  according  to  the  most 
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atndio  at  which  ths  euuers  is  pUeed  for  the  tims  bsiog,  and 
when  it  is  not  nqnirod. 

Id  amnging  tM  glui  *a  tut  dascribod  I  hava  nguA  not  onlj 
to  ao  diipoM  it  that  the  nja  oF  light  puriag  to  the  point  to  M 
illnmiiuted  shsll  tnrBne  the  gUn  u  nearly  m  may  ba  at  right 
anglM  ai  abav«  meDtioaed,  but,  which  ia  of  greatai  importonea,  if 
the  operatot  ia  to  work  from  aiUiei  end  of  tha  studio,  I  taks  oan 
that  those  panes  of  gloss  through  which  the  light  i«  not  admitted 
(or  the  tima  being  shall  he  edgevise  towards  the  point  occupied 
bj  the  sitter ;  Uiat  i«  to  saj,  shidl  be  in  planes  coaTeigiog  towards 
the  said  point,  so  that  the  said  paaMand  the  sashes,  and  the  blinds 
or  shadu  in  which  they  are  fixed,  >baU  obstruct  the  least  possible 
amount  of  light. 

In  phatoerapbic  stndfosas  at  present  eonstracted  the  greater 
part  of  Uie  Tight  pwting  in  the  direction  of  the  sitter  travetses  the 


gloMmoreor  lea  obliqndy,  the  angle  vaiTing  with  the  distaaeeol 
the  gloss  from  the  sitter.  It  is  thns  obrioni  that  the  light  most 
traverse  more  than  the  actoal  thickness  of  the  ^oss,  and  most, 
therefore,   be  obsbnctM  bj  absorption  and  bf  reatcUoa  to  • 

Cter  extent  than  if  it  pausd  Ihrongh  the  g^owat  a  rig^l  MigU. 
Ught  is  f  nrthar  obabnctad  owing  to  the  daptt  and  positioB  «l 
the  Hdinaij  sasbea  and  frames  is  wlueh  ua  glais  ia  LMtit, 
whereai  according  to  my  inTentiut  the  glass  is  plaaed  in  tha  moat 
fsTonrable  poaitian  for  the  pawage  of  the  light,  which  is  bnt 
slightly  obstructed  br  the  sosnes  and  frames,  as  I  am  enabled  to 

combine  greater  Lghtness  of  constmction  with   the  i 

stieogth. 

The  advantage  of  my  inventioa  is  to  redoce  Uu  time  n 
(or  exposore,  and  to  give  to  the  imoge  obtained  gtsatei  ronndnsss, 
vigonr,  delioacy  of  modelling,  and  point. 

DaeriplioH  of  OrBioingi. 

The  object  offig.  lis  to  prove  that  light  pMnngtl 


IS  more  or  less  obstmcted  in  proportion  to  the  an^le  which  the 
gloss  bears  in  relotisn  to  the  point  to  be  illnmiuoted.  This 
drawing  represents  a  metol  box  contiiniog  (onr  partitions,  and 
painted  block  inside.  It  has  no  top  or  bottom.  Ho.  1  represents 
a  piece  of  gloss  placed  inside  ot  right  angles ;  2, 3,  and  i  ore  ether 


points  near  each  end  o(  the  stndio  at  ony  convenient  point  in  its  I  ban  B  is  by  drawing  radial  lines  (rom  the  pointa  I 
width,  at  nther  of  which  tha  sitt«r  luy  be  pUcad.  In  eonstnet-  '.  tbrongb  and  beyond  the  pointe  oocnpied  by  tha  rssh-lraH  D,  Md 
ing  the  window,  I  place  at  eqmU  distanees  apart  a  niunber  of  at  the  poinU  E,  where  the  lines  flirt  ialenect  aaeh  otte  bsread 
vertical  sashss,  D.  The  distanea  between  these  sashes  will  depend  the  row  of  sashes  t  D),  I  place  the  oslw  row  ot  tath-haii.  B. 
npon  the  width  of  the  pane*  of  glosa  In  be  nsad.  I  And  It  eonve-  The  pones  of  glow  are  thno  diTidsd  into  two  sets  facing  la 
nient  to  place  th«m  abont  two  feet  apart.  The  glass  is  lUad  opposite  directions,  all  the  panta  of  tha  one  set  (F)  (ocing  as  dshIt 
betweea  the  inner  row  of  saah-bors  D,  ud  an  outer  row  of  bars  oo  possible  the  point  B,at  the  same  time  that  they  ore  edgawta 
E.  tha  position  of  tha  glass  bein^  shown  br  the  lines  GO.  A  or  radio!  to  tht  point  C ;  while,  on  tha  other  hand,  til  tha  puaa 
y  of  BwUag  the  poMtian  [or  ttw  or' '  — "■      -• '^- —^ .-/i. . -.,    ...        


«  outer  row  ot  sash-    dI  the  other  set  (0)  (ace  as  nearly  m 


It  to  the  point  U,  asd 
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an  edgewise  or  tadial  to  the  point  B.  Thus  arranged,  the  double 
row  of  Bash-bars  does  not  obscure  any  more  light  than  a  single 
row,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  sitter  be  placed  at  B  the  glass 
G  ean  be  darkened  by  blinds  ot  shutters,  the  li^ht  only  being 
admitted  through  glass  F,  so  that  without  obscurmg  any  of  the 
Ught  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  sitter  the  light  is  cnt  off  from 
Uie  remainder  of  the  studio,  which  is  not  lequired  to  be  illuminated. 

Similarly,  if  the  sitter  be  placed  at  C,  the  glass  F  may  be 
darkened,  and  light  only  admitted  through  G.  Aa  before  stated, 
with  this  arrangement  the  light  which  illuminates  the  sitter 
IraTerses  the  glass  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  thereto, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  direction,  as  the  light  is  less 
obstmeted  by  reflection  and  absorption  than  when  it  passes 
throuf^h  the  glass  obliquely.  Each  series,  F  and  G,  are  nrovided 
with  mdependent  roller  blinds  or  sliding  shutters  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  light  as  required.-  The  window  in  the  roof  is 
eonstructed  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  above  described. 
Owing  to  the  greater  stiffness  of  the  window-frame  obtained  by 
the  double  row  of  vertical  sash-bars,  I  am  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  heavy  horizontal  beam  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof  which 
forms  part  of  the  framework  in  the  ordinary  construction  of 
phot(^gxaphi6  glaa  houses,  and  which  divides  the  light  into  a 
top  li^ht  and  side  light,  thereby  producing  two  distinct  high 
lights  in  the  subject  photographed.  This  defect  is  avoided  by 
my  invention. 

in  lighting  a  head  we  should  aim  at  quality  and  direction, 
and  not  mere  quantity,  of  Mfhi,  My  design  secures  this  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  aJso  adnuts  of  the  most  novel  and  perfect 
ventilation ;  tlie  light  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any  shape ; 
there  is  no  obstruction;  and  the  beauty  of  the  design  renders 
this  glass  house  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  part  of  a 
photographer's  establishmentr— Tours  truly, 

Augu9t  19M.  H.  Vandsr  Wxtdk. 

WaiT  BlDDCO  OF  YOBKBHIRB  FhoTOOBAFBIO  SoOtBTT. 

Tm  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  instant,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  W.  (^ouqh,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  Beny,  of  Gkmiersa],  was  elected  a  member. 

The  SsoRKTABT  laid  on  the  table  five  numbers  of  the  Journal 
d$  JPhoto^raphU  which  had  been  forwarded  for  the  Society's  use. 
He  was  instructed  to  nost  in  return  the  British  Journal  of  Fhoto- 
ff^Pj^M  monthly  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the  discussion  of  the  validity 
of  the  Lambertype  patent  which  was  being  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  journals. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Batro,  in  alluding  to  M.  Lambert's  reply  to  his 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  read  the  following 
qvotations  from  the  law  Regarding  patents : — "Occasionally  a 
patsnt  is  taken  out  jointly  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons ; 
but  if  it  be  found  that  one  or  more  of  such  persons  had  no  part  in 
the  discovery,  the  patent  is  void."  '*  Tbe  mvention  must  be  new 
—not  prerionsly  nsed  by  the  inventor  or  others."  **  The  specifi- 
cation IS  null  if  any  part  claimed  be  not  original." 

After  several  remarks  by  Messrs.  Mori,  Wormald,  and  others, 
the  anbject  was  dropi>ed. 

Mr.  WOBMALD  inquired  if  any  member  could  tell  him  the  best 
method  of  monnting  autotype  prints.  He  had  had  a  large  num- 
ber to  monm,  and  had  met  witn  much  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
lolieflat. 

Mr.  Batbo  remarked  that,  when  wetted,  the  two  films  of 
gelatine  and  paper  would  curl,  and  then  beein  to  curl  the  opposite 
way.  The  tune  to  mount  them  was  when  both  films  were  equally 
eonanded. 

Mr.  WoBXAU)  said  the  manner  in  which  he  had  overcome  the 
difficulty  was  by  placing  both  print  and  mounting-boards  between 
folds  of  wet  blotting-paper. 

Mr.  Sachb  inquued  if  any  one  had  noticed  any  symptoms  of 
lading  in  antot^  prints.  He  had  had  a  large  autotjrpe  on 
dfmwing-paper  for  atx>ut  six  months,  part  of  which  time  it  had 
been  escposed  in  his  window,  and  it  displayed  unmistakable  signs 
of  detenoration. 

Mr.  Cbosthwaits  remarked  that  the  deterioration  in  colour  of 
drawing-paper  was  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact.  He 
liimself,  oni^  a  short  time  before,  had  occasion  to  remove  a  water, 
c^our  drawmg  from  a  frame  where  it  had  hung  for  some  months, 
And  foaad  tiuit  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  light  it  had  turn     1 


to  a  ydlow  tint,  but  under  the  mount  it  retained  its  original 
whiteness.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  paper  on  which  Mr. 
Sachs'  pisture  was  transferred  had  turned  slightly  yellow,  and 
thus  reduced  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  picture,  though  there 
might  be  no  leal  deterioration  in  the  blacks  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Saghs  was  cf  opinion  that  the  blacks  were  decidedly 
reduced,  and  some  of  the  half-tones  gone. 

Mr.  Batho  said  permanency  was  entirely  a  relative  term ; 
nothing  was  reaUy  permanent.  He  was  of  opinion  that  an  auto- 
type picture  was  as  permanent  as  an  engraving,  and  most  certainly 
much  more  so  than  a  silver  print.  The  paper,  it  was  certain, 
would  not  keep  permanently  white ;  but,  seeing  that  the  picture 
consiiitedof  a  permanent  pigment,  bound  up  in  msoluble  gelatine, 
he  thought  the  process  was  really  as  good  as  anything  they  could 
expect. 

Mr.  Sagbb  said  he  had  in  his  possession  a  silver  print  some 
fifteen  years  old  which  was  now  as  good  in  colour  as  wnen  it  was 
printed;  and  he  thought  that,  with  proper  treatment,  a  silver 
print  might  be  made  as  permanent  as  a  carbon  picture. 

Mr.  Gbbavbs  said  it  was  probable  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  lading  of  prints  was  to  be  found  in  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  albumenized  paper  now  in  use.  It  was  nothing  like  the  paper 
in  the  market  some  ten  years  ago.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
falling-off  in  quality. 

Mr.  Batho  remarked  it  was  often  said  that  paper  prepared  with 
blood  albumen  was  much  more  liable  to  fade  than  wnen  prepared 
with  egg  albumen. 

Mr.  Clakk  kindly  volunteered  to  exhibit  and  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  the  two  albumens  at 
the  next  meeting. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  Secretaries  were  instructed 
to  obtain  a  portfolio  for  contributions  for  the  members'  use,  and 
an  album  to  which  all'  the  members  might  contribute  their 
portraits. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


9;0  (K0m590tt2^t«fs. 

P&otractbd  Cont&ovbbst.— We  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
our  readers  generally  to  close  eontroversiee  when  they  are  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  bounds  of  public  interest,  and  when  uiey 
degenerate,  as  they  so  frequentlv  do,  into  purely  personal  disputes. 
We  have  received  this  week  lettcn  on  controversial  questions 
which  would  fill  nearly  half  of  the  present  number ;  whilst  we 
have  received,  on  the  other  hand,  several  protests  from  readers 
who  are  vuious  to  find  matter  of  practicsl  scientific  interest  in 
our  pages,  instead  of  discussions  between  individuals  on  subjects 
of  comparatively  little  interest  to  the  photographic  community 
generally.  Whilst  we  are  anxious  to  oblige  all  our  correspondents, 
each  of  whom  feels  doubtless  the  urgency  of  his  personal  cltdm  to 
publication,  we  are  compelled  to  condcmse  or  suppress  tiie  con- 
troversial letters  we  have  received,  that  they  may  not  entirely 
take  the  place  of  the  matte^  to  whidi  our  pages  are  legitimately 
devoted. 

Thb  Labibbbttpb. — As  we  intimated  in  our  last,  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  was  then  dosed.  If  we  re-opened  it  to  one  or  two 
writers,  we  must  do  the  saoie  for  rejoinders  to  these,  and  so  on 
ad  nauteam.  To  avoid  risk  of  unfairness  or  disoourtesy,  we  briefly 
condense  the  cooununioations  of  one  or  two  correspondents  in  this 
oolumn.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  temperate  letter  nom  Mr.  Batho, 
who  expresses  reffret  if  any  of  the  language  in  his  former  com- 
munications has  Deen  more  forcible  than  journalistic  practice  and 
courtesy  would  wairant.  Referring  to  M.  Lambert's  disavowal 
of  a  claim  to  the  use  of  paper  on  both  sides  of  the  negative,  he 
thinks  that  the  specification  makes  such  a  claim  in  mentioning 
the  method,  and  not  disavowing  a  claim  therein :  and  proceeds  to 

3 note,  in  confirmation  of  his  view,  the  words  of  Lord  Chief 
ustice  Jervis,  re  Talbot  e.  Laruche  i—**  Where  Mr.  Talbot  did 
not  daim  the  whole  of  the  invention  he  ought  to  have  said  so,  as 
he  had  said  with  refisrenoe  to  other  things  in  his  spedfication  that 
were  wdl  known,  for  a  man  might  state  what  was  new  and  what 
was  old,  with  these  exceptions :  that  when  he  patented  a  combina- 
tion of  old  things,  and  you  oould  so  understand  that  by  the  speci- 
fication, it  was  sufficient  to  define  it.  If  he  eaid  he  had  got  a  new 
system,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he  took  in  an  old  system  without 
saying  that  that  part  was  old,  the  specification  would  be  bad ;  for 
it  mutt  b§  Mtatoa  distinctly  what  was  old  and  what  was  new." 
Mr.  Batho  then  refen  to  the  letter  of  '*  A  Licenoee,"  and  re- 
marks, '*  It  would  be  well  to  see  if  the  specification  elaiwu  the 
points  of  difference  named  therein ;  if  it  dues  not,  sudi  letter  has 
no  bearing  on  the  real  question,  Is  the  patent  vaUd  9"  He  con- 
dudes  by  remarking  that  as  Mr.  Croughton  in  our  last  says  that 
he  is  using  the  metnod  at  the  present  time,  it  only  remains  for 
M.  Lambwt  to  ''cry  havoc,  ana  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  We 
may  observe  on  this  point  that  as  M.  Lambert  affirms  that  the 
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procete  Mr.  Crongfaton  19  using  i»  not  the  patent  proceM,  it  i« 
Bard  to  see  why  they  should  quarrel.    We  have  next  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Croughton,  replying  to  some  of  the  statements  in  M.  Lambert's 
advertisement.    It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  admit  into  our 
literary  columns  comments  upon  the  announcements  in  our  adver> 
tising  pages,  which  constitute  a  distinct  department  of  the  journal, 
not  under  Editorial  supervision.    Mr.  Croughton  denies  that  he 
was  taught  the  application  of  paper  to  the  negative  by  Messrs. 
Southwell  Bros.»  and  enters  into  details  of  his  engagement  with 
that  firm  for  which  we  have  not  space.    He  also  requests  our 
readers  to  compare  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maddison  with  that  of  the 
Editor  of  the  i^EWS,  published  at  the  time.    "M.  C."  comes  in 
as  a  new  combatant,  and,  as  such,  cannot  unre  a  legitimate  claim 
to  sppak  after  the  controversy  is  closed.    The  chief  aim  of  his 
letter  is  to  ask,  if  M.  Lambert  has  not  introduced  a  new  process 
as  his  opponents  affirm,  how  it  is  that  the  results  he  has  produced 
possess  such  novel  excellence.    Our  correspondent  says : — **  The 
Lambert  results  at  least  seem  to  be  new ;  they  created  a  sensation 
in  France  last  year;    you,  sir,  were  evidently  surprised  and 
delighted  with  them  when  you  saw  them  in  Paris;   they  are 
praised  with  one  consent  now  by  all  who  see  them.    How  is  it,  if 
Mr.  Croughton  introduced  the  process  years  ago,  that  his  results 
did  not  create  a  similar  furore  /    Ho»  is  it  that  the  work  of 
others  who  say  they  have  used  M.  Lambert's  process  for  yean 
has  never  created  a  sensation  ?    None  of  these  gentlemen  wiU  be 
willing  to  say,  I  presume,  that  they  knew  the  method,  but  had 
not  the  skill  to  work  it  efficiently."    Our  correspondent* s  letter  is 
a  long  one.  but  he  must  be  content  with  the  space  we  give  to  this 
extract.    Finally,  we  have  a  letter  from  M.  Lambert^  signed  in 
full,  "  Claude  Lecm  Lambert,"  because  M.  Lambert  understands 
that  his  former  letters,  dictated  by  himself  to  an  interpreter,  have 
been  said  not  to  have  been  written  by  him.    M.  Lambert  thinks, 
with  some  justice,  that,  as  the  assailed  person,  he  has  a  claim  to 
a  final  reply,     we  must  ask  him,  as  the  controversy  is  closed,  to 
rest   satisfied  with  the  publication  of  a  resume  of  his  letter. 
After  a  few  more  words  on  Mr.  Croughton's  claims,  M.  Lambert 
expresses  his  contentment  with  the  conclusion  of  our  article  which 
appe^ed  in  the  Nbws  of  November  1874.    Beferring  to  Mr. 
Biitho's  admission  that  the  use  of  two  old  materials  for  anew  com- 
bination is  a  fit  subject  for  a  good  patent,  and  quoting  Mr.  Bathe's 
reference  to  Mr.  Crane's  patent,  *<The  use  of  the  hot  blast  was 
not  original,  nor  yet  the  anthracite  coal ;  the  originality  consisted 
in  a  combination  of  the  two,"  he  adds :— '<  So  it  is  with  my  patent : 
the  use  of  the  two  papers  on  a  negative  is  not  original,  nor  yet, 
perhaps,  the  retouching  on  both  sides  of  a  negative ;  the  originality 
consists  in  the  combination  of  the  two.    Crane's  claim  was  the  use 
of  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast  for  smeltixig  purposes,  whilst  1 
daim  the  use  of  paper  on  each  side  of  a  negative  and  the  retouch- 
ing on  these  two  surfaces  for  photographic  puxposes."     He  also 
refers  Mr.  Batho  to  line  27,  first  column,  page  346,  of  this  year's 
Nbw8,  for  the  description  of  the  method  of  applying  the  two 
semi-transparent  papers  to  a  negative^  and  the  mode  of  making 
the  paper  used.    llefBrring  to  Mr.  werge's  communication,  M. 
Lambert  says  that  he  can  have  no  objection  to  photographers  using 
ottier  iyrocesses  to  obtain  similar  results,  and  recommends  toe 
grouna  glass  varnish,  which  is  really  the  best  second  thing ;  and 
he  gives  the  following  as  the  formula  :~Ether  one  pint,  gum 
mastio  one-third  of  an  ounce,  gum  sandarao  two-thirds,  and  benzole 
eight  ounces.    Referring  to  tne  special  formulas  and  instructions 
given  to  licencees,  M.  Lambert  aenies  that  any  need  existed  for 
inserting  these  in  his  specification,  as  they  arise  out  of,  without 
being  part  of,  his  patent.    *'I  am  not  legally  bound,"  he  says, 
"to  give  to  non-licencees,  or  describe  in  my  spedflcation,  my 
private  fbrmulu,  often  improved  according  to  climate,  &c,,  for  the 
obtention  of  the  relievo-ohromio  transparency  and  weak  grey 
negative  bat  suited  to  be  treated  by  my  patented  method.    I  had 
also  the  right,  and  I  have  used  it,  to  make  contracts  with  manu- 
facturers (3  patented  materisJs,  without  which  some  of  my  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  uxed,  binding  them  to  deliver  certain  special 
materials  to  none  but  my  licencees.  I  have  alao  the  right  to  forbid 
tiie  sale  of  my  patent  chromotype  self-registering  preeiee  to  non- 
Ucenoees."    Beferrtof  to  prosecution  of  infringers,  he  says  that 
**  it  is  legally  impoasible  in  this  country  to  bring  an  action  against 
a  man  because  he  threatens  to  infringe  a  patent ;  but  as  soon  a^ 
Mr.  Croughton  or  friends  succeed  in  making  a  print  possessing 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Lambertype  print  I  will  then 
have  an  investigation  as  to  whether  my  patent  is  infringed  or 
not"    Befemng  to  Mr.  Fry,  M.  Lambert  says  it  is  not  true  that 
Mr.  Colton  isinnis  (M.  Lambert's)  employ,  and  that  Mr.  Colton's 
letter  referring  to  Mr.  Fry's  negatives  hsd  no  reference  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  Mr.  Fry's  emplovment.    **  Here  are,"  he 
aays,  "the  very  words  of  Mr.  Colton^s  letter:—*  As  to  Mr.  S. 
Fry's  claim  to  have  used  this  process  tfnee  1873,  let  me  say  that 
not  lon0  8%nee  I  had  an  opporttmity  of  seeing  his  negatives;  not 
one  was  worked  up  by  the  method  he  says  they  were.*"    M. 
Lambert  denies  Mr.  Frv's  statement  that  at  Mr.  Jabes  Hughes* 
suggestion  he  was  to  invite  him  to(}reenwich,andasks,  ''Why 
should  I  invite  him  in  preference  to  any  other   photographer, 
his  opinion,  in  any  case  as  it  stood  recorded  page  599  ox  the 
Niws  of  1874,  approving  of  the  Lambertype  process  as  described  in 


the  Nbws,  being  satisfactory  P' '  Injustice  to  Mr.  Fry,  M.  Lambert 
adds  : — **  I  must  say  that  I  have  just  reoeived  a  letter  from  him 
telling  me  that  he  knows  my  processes  will  be  of  ^reat  benefit,  Ad., 
and  assuring  me  of  his  wish  of  my  succeeding  m  my  enterprise, 
and  of  his  sincere  friendship.'*  After  an  analysis  of  ihe  motives 
of  his  opponents,  into  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  enter, 
M.  Lambert  concludes  by  thanking  those  who  have  aidfd  him  in 
eecuring  fair  play,  which  is  all  he  desires.  '^  I  am  quite  honoured 
to  see  that  notwithstanding  all  this  petty  trade  jealousy,  nothing 
has  been  said  against  the  advantages  ot  my  processes,  and  not  a 
single  claim  €  make  in  thiiir  favour  has  been  refuted.  I  think 
"A  Licencee's  "  letter  in  last  week's  issue,  endorsed  by  70a,  suffi*' 
ciently  proves  the  novelty  of  my  process  and  the  vaUaity  of  my 
patent.'^  In  future,  all  ^scussion  on  the  subject  must  be  oonduoted 
in  our  advertisement  pagee* 

Mr.  A.  Brothbks  writes  in  relation  to  his  oontroversy  with  Hr» 
Winstanley  on  the  sale  of  secret  processes,  or  rather  in  reiatian 
to  Mr.  Winstanley' s  statement  referred  to  in  our  last,  to  the  effisot 
that  Mr.  Brothers  had  sold  him  a  secret  process.  Mr.  Brothers 
states  that  having  reason  to  believe  afterwards  that  the  prooesa 
was  not  secret,  he  authoriKcd  Mr.  Winstanley  to  deduct  the 
amount  from  an  account  due  from  him  to  Mr.  Brothers,  and  tilila 
he  considers  equal  to  the  sale  not  having  been  efibcted.  Most 
readers  will  say,  ''scarcely  equivalent."  However,  he  adds  that 
the  raota  had  escaped  his  recollection  when  he  wrote  Uiat  he  had 
"never  sold"  a  process.  The  matter  is  unimportant,  and  we 
have  not  space  for  its  further  discussion. 

Mil.  J.  B.  JouNSOir  writes  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  Br.  Van  Mnnck- 
hoven.  He  points  out  that  if  his  first  letter  was  f  orciblv  expressed, 
it  was  because  he  felt  strongly  Indignant  that  Dr.  van  Monck- 
hoven,  knowing  that  he  had  a  suit  pending  in  France,  should  take 
that  occasion  to  publish  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  sole  novelty  was 
an  attempt,  unfairly  and  untruthfulljr,  to  underrate  the  worth 
and  originality  of  his  patented  discoveries,  such  a  work  being,  as 
he  conceives,  intended  for  quotation  in  court  as  the  opinion  of  a 
disinterested  witness.  Mr.  Johnson  enters  into  some  detail  in 
support  of  the  conviction  ha  held,  which  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  afford ;  and  concludes  by  accepting  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
haven's  correction  as  to  his  means  and  the  reception  of  his  pam- 
phlet at  the  French  Photographic  Society,  but  enclosing  us  his 
authority  for  each  statement.  In  reeard  to  the  points  in  dispute 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  claims,  as  the  subject  possesses  some  historic 
value,  we  shall  devote  a  few  words  to  the  subject  next  wedc. 

Want  to  Know.— The  proximate  cause  of  the  spots  of  mildew  is 
damp ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  a  carbolic  acid  or  aalyoio  aftd 
were  added  to  the  mounting  paste,  the  tendency  to  mildew  would 
be  checked. 

A.  W.  O. — We  have  not  space  to  repeat  formula  and  full  details 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  durable  sensitive  paper  in  this  column ; 
but  our  correspondent  will  find  full  information  in  each  of  our 
Ybar-Booxs  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

A  Nut. — ^We  have  seen  bad  ca; es  of  opaque  spots  and  f'treaks,  but 
none  so  bad  as  this.  It  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  turbid 
particles  in  the  collodion,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely.  It  fs  more 
probable  that  the  streaks  arise  from  fi'^atiag  particles  of  contamina- 
tion in  the  shape  of  soum  on  the  surfeoe  of  the  bath.  Is  the  india- 
rubber  top  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  P 

PiLO&xic  IN  THB  East. — It  is  a  miafortune  that  you  have  not  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Nbws,  as  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reprint  extended  articles  lor  the  benefit  of  a  single  reader,  how*' 
ever  much  pleasure  we  ahould  take  personally  in  doing  so.  The 
article  in  question,  instead  of  giving  a  formula,  exprttaly  con- 
demns the  plan  of  adopting  standard  formulie,  and  points  out  the 
importance  of  first  understanding  principles,  and  then  applying 
them  as  modified  circumstances  may  demand.  A  freshly  made 
iron  developer  and  a  fhishly  made  pyro  developer  were  mixed  ill 
such  proportions  as  were  required,  and  used  as  soon  as  mixed ; 
■  they  will  not  keep  ready  mixed.  In  some  oases  they  may  be  kept' 
ready  mixed  if  nitric  or  dtric  acid  be  added  also ;  but  this  reduoea 
the  energy  of  the  developer.  As  a  rule,  pyro  for  dcvelopneat  is 
abandoned,  but  it  is  still  used  by  many  for  intensifying.  If  pyro 
be  tised  for  developing,  a  neutral  bath  is  desirable  with  iron  deve- 
lopment and  bromo-iodized  collodion.  The  bath  maybe  made 
freely  acid  with  nitric  acid  without  appieciable  loss  of  sensitiveness, 
but  a  neuiral  bath  niay  be  used,  in  this  case  a  ripe  ooloureu 
collodion  is  desirable,  we  have  not  tried  the  plan  you  refer  to  as 
recommended  ;in  lhe|YBAB-BooK,  but  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  perfect  excellence. 

South  Dbvon.— To  use  aurine  collodion  for  a  dark  room  window 
take  plates  of  glass  the  s^se  of  the  panes  in  the  window,  coat  thaea, 
and,  when  dry,  place  them  in  contact  with  the  panes,  coUodiQa 
side  inward,  and  fasten  with  a  few  brads. 

J.  Bribr,  J  vn.— Thanks  for  letter  and  endoeure,  which  we  ihall 
hope  for  an  opportunity  of  trying. 

B.  SiMM0Nl>B.~If  you  attend  Stationers*  Hall  yourself  the  cost  of 
registration  will  be  one  shilling,  end  one  |>enny  the  cost  of  a  form 
on  which  to  make  the  entry  properly. 

G.  B.— Write  to  the  Secretary  at  174,  Fleet  Street. 
Sevtral  Correspondents  in  onr  next. 
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PHOTOGKAPflr  IN  AND  OU^  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

FHOTOaRAFHT  AND  THE  AKCnC   EXPEDITION — UNMOUNTED 

Photographs  in  Cohmeisce — A  PHOToaiuPH  from  the 
Queen — A  New  Publication— Swiss  Landscape 
Photographers. 

Photography  and  (he  Arctic  Expedition. — It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  Arctic  Expedition,  which  has  been  sent 
oat  at  BO  much  expense  to  the  country,  is  thoroughly 
provided  with  scientific  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  officers 
well  fitted  to  use  them.  As  we  already  stated  at  the  time 
of  the  outfit  being  prepared,  some  attention  was  given  to 
photo^phic  matters,  and  the  aid  and  advice  both  of 
Captam  Abney,  RE.,  the  Instructor  of  Photography  at 
Chatham,  and  of  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  who  has  charge  of 
the  War  Department  Photographic  Establishment,  were 
sought  and  obtained.  Materials  for  practising  both  the 
6ij  and  wet  process  have  been  taken  out  in  the  Alert  and 
Ducovery^  as  also  by  Captain  Allan  Young,  who  has  started 
on  an  indepedent  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions.  On 
the  AUrty  the  photographic  duties  are  entrusted  to  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  and,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
both  these  gentlemen  got  to  work  as  soon  as  they  reached 
Disco,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  dozen  excellent 
negatives.  So  far,  therefore,  we  may  be  quite  satisfied 
with  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  photography 
by  the  expedition.  It  may  be  argued  that,  after  all,  the 
Polar  scenes  will  be  very  much  alike,  and  that  when  a  few 
landscapes  (if  they  may  be  so  termed)  have  been  secured, 
all  other  photographs  will  be  simply  repetitions.  This  is, 
no  doubt^  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  we  are  shown,  on  the  return  of  the 
explorers,  a  series  of  pictures  representing  nothing  but 
ice  and  snow  in  every  phase,  they  will  convey  more  than 
anything  else  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  cold,  desolate  nature 
of  the  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole.  The  photo 
graphs  obtained  will  not,  however,  be  less  interesting  than  the 
picture  which  lieutenant  Chermside,  B.E.,  brought  home 
with  him  after  his  return  with  Leigh  Smithes  expedition 
two  years  ago ;  and  these,  it  will  be  remember^,  were 
for  the  most  part  very  fine.  Tfiose  showing  the  wild 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla  were  especially  good ;  and  if  the 
expedition  can  only  bring  us  back  representations  of  the 
wonderful  ice  masses  with  which  tiiey  are  sure  to  bo 
surrounded  at  times,  the  e;cpen8e  and  trouble  connected 
with  th^  photographic  apparatus  will  be  ampjly  repaid. 
And  not  only  to  tne  stay-at-homes  will  the  pictures  be 
of  interest,  but  they  will  form  afterwards  the  pleasantest 
souvenirs  of  those  who  undertook  all  the  hsodships,  and 
be  treasured  up  as  reminiscences  of  scenes  which  may 
never  again  be  revisited. 

Unmounted  Photographs  in  Commerce, — On  his  return 
from  the  East  this  summer.  Dr.  Y ogel  called  attention  to 
the  almost  universal  custom  that  exists  in  Egypt  and  India 
of  vending  photographs  in  an  unmounted  state  ;  and  the 
learned  Professor,  after  discussing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a  system,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  preferable  to  sell  photo- 
graphs unmounted.  We  see  that  the  custom  is  growing 
ill  this  country,  and  especially  in  tourist  district!^  where 
travellers  are  invited  io  purchase  views  of  the  natural 
beauties  they  visit.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  novel 
plan  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  purchaser,  for  whereas  a 
mounted  carte  picture  is  chargea  a  shilling  for  (or,  at  any 
rate,  sixpence),  an  unmounted  picture  cabinetsizemay  now 
be  had  unmounted  for  sixpence ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  photographer  gets  quite  as  much  profit  out  of  the 
transaction  as  before,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
public  purchase  a  far  larger  number  at  this  reduced  rate. 
The  nnmonnted  prints  can  be  rolled  up,  or  put  betweeu 
the  leaves  of  a  book  without  inconvenience,  and  may  then 


be  mounted  in  any  way  that  is  desired.  It  is  rarely  that 
a  photographic  album,  now-a-days,  suffices  in  a  household 
for  the  reception  of  pictures,  and  many  people  have  a 
scrap-album  in  which  pictures  of  all  sizes  are  mounted 
according  to  the  owner's  taste.  An  ordinary  album  will 
only  allow  for  the  reception  of  cartes  and  cabinets,  and, 
therefore,  no  other  photographs  can  be  purchased  than 
prints  of  these  particular  sizes.  A  scrap  album,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  admit  pictures  of  all  kinds,  and  unmounted 
pictures  are,  therefore,  more  welcome  than  mounted  ones, 
the  boards  of  which  have  simply  to  be  thrown  away,  while 
much  tiouble  also  is  required  to  separate  the  print  from 
the  mount.  On  the  side  both  of  the  producer  and  the 
retailer,  the  traffic  in  unmounted  prints  is  also  more  satis- 
factory. The  producer  would  far  prefer  seUing  his  pictures 
in  the  rough,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
boards  and  mounting ;  and  if  any  photographs  turn  out 
bad,  there  is  only  the  albumenized  paper  lost,  and  the 
photographer  saves  both  his  mount  ana  his  pains.  Besides, 
as  the  photographer  rarely  gets  a  profit  on  anything 
besides  his  picture,  it  is  to  his  interest  that  the  money 
received  from  the  public  should  be  laid  out  entirely  in  the 
purchase  of  his  work,  and  should  not  be  given  for  labour 
wMch  a  bookbinder  could  have  supplied  just  as  well ;  for 
of  twommilar  amounts  realised  in  the  sale  of  mounted 
and  unmounted  photographs,  a  far  larger  share  would 
flow  into  his  pockets  in  the  latter  case.  Finally,  as  regards 
the  retailer,  ne  is  not  less  interested  in  the  transaction. 
It  is  to  hijB  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  please  his 
customers,  and  if  he  can  afford  to  give  a  photograph  of 
double  the  size  for  half  the  price  he  would  charge  for  a 
mounted  picture,  he  will  certainly  do  more  business.  In 
the  next  place,  the  mounts  of  photographs  very  soon  get 
soiled  from  handling  or  remaining  in  stock,  and  this  is 
scarcely  ever  likely  to  be  the  case.  Objects  such  as 
unmounted  prints  could  be  kept  more  carefully  than 
those  upon  Bristol  boards,  and  in  the  event  of  bad  mounts 
having  been  used— such,  for  instance,  as  contain  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case— the 
deuer  runs  one  risk  the  less.  It  may  be  said  that 
unmounted  pictures  never  produce  so  good  an  effect  as 
mounted  ones ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  specimen 
picture  of  each  kind  mounted  to  sell  from.  On  the^ whole, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  custom  of  selling  photographs 
unmounted,  if  it  becomes  more  popular  in  this  country, 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  photographer  as  well  as  to 
the  purchaser. 

A  Photograph  from  the  Queen, — ^Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  presented  Mrs.  Tredwell,  of  I^lincola,  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  half-length  portrait  of  herself,  in  recognition 
of  the  return  of  a  family  letter  which  had  come  into 
Mrs.  Tred well's  possession.  The  AUUnmum  actuallj 
announces  this  gift  of  a  photograph,  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  further  condescends  to  spesk  about  it  to  the  length 
of  a  quarter  of  a  column.  Our  contemporary  even  savs 
how  the  picture  was  framed,  informing  us  that  the 
photoograph  was  *'  enclosed  in  a  bronze  frame,  with  finely- 
wrought  bronze  doors."  The  Athenteum  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  describe  the  photograph,  nor  does  it  discuss  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  picture,^  but  one  Of  these  days  we  shall 
hope  to  find  details  of  this  kind  also  in  the  columns  of  our 
literary  contemporary ;  the  matter,  however,  necessarily 
takes  time. 

A  New  Publication. — *'  Studies  from  Nature  ''is  the  title  of  a 
new  work  announced  by  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  and  Marston ; 
it  is  to  be  edited  by  Stephen  Thompson,  and  contain  in 
each  monUily  number  four  photographs  printed  by   a 

Eermanent  process.    The  pubucatiou  of  something  similar 
as  several  times  been  attempted,  and  the  present  work 
will  have  to  be  of  a  very -high  class  nature  to  be  successful. 

Sioin  Landscape  Pkotographers.-^Mx,  William  EngUnd 
has  proved  a  good  master  to  Swiss  landscape  pnoto- 
graphenk    Ten  years  ago  by  far  the  majority  of  paper 
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prints  of  any  vftlne  that  oue  met  witb  in  Switzerlaod 
irere  tho  production  of  Mr.  Englaad,  whose  .soft,  clear 
ptwlaotioiu  were  a  marked  contraat  to  the  hard,  blaek-and- 
white  pictures  of  native  photographers.  We  are  glad  to 
BM  that  leoenl'Iy  the  Swiss  photographers  have  made  con- 
■ideiable  progreu  in  this  oranch  of  their  art,  and  good 
photograpoB  are  now  prepared  at  nearlf  all  the  Swiss 
towns  Tiaited  by  tourists  and  travellers.  At  Zurich  and 
Lausanne,  and  esp«ciatlf  at  Geneva — those  of  Chamaux, 
for  instance— pi otnrea  of  Swiss  scenery  ma;r  now  be 
obtained  wbion  reflect  much  credit  on  Swiss  photo- 
graphers, who  have  been  rather  a  long  time  learning  to 
turn  the  beaatiful  scenes  near  their  homes  to  account  in 
this  way, 
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BT  WULIAH  HEIOHWAT. 

Chapieb  XVI. 
The  pRDmNQ,  SENsmzmo,  and  ToNiNa  Roous. 
Even  in  galleriea  well  fitted  in  every  other  respect,  the 
printiDg  deparbnent  is  one  loo  often  not  properly  con- 
aidered,  tlie  general  opinion  being  that  almost  any  place 
ta  good  enough.  Why  this  shoud  be  so  I  cannot  quite 
onaeratand,  unless  it  is  that  in  general  the  department 
nodeistood  aad  pracUsed  by  the  proprietor  is  that  of  the 
■kylight  and  dsA  room,  and  of  conaeqoence  ranking  first  of 
ImiKw^anoe  in  his  estimation.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
altliough  fine  work  is  uudoubtadly  done  in  printing  under 
toemendously  disadvantageous  circumstances,  it  might 
Msily  be  surpassed  under  better  conditions.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  printer  in  some  establishments  is  no  enviable 
one;  froien  in  the  winter,  and  roasted  in  the  summer, 
and  at  all  times  labouring  ander  the  disadvantage  of  per- 
forming all  kinds  of  manipulations  in  one  cramped  room. 
I  do  not  now  intend  to  raise  a  plea  for  the  "poor printer." 
the  wm^er  is  not  a  beiog  to  be  studied.  Pray,  is  he  not 
|Mid  7  Bat  the  quality  ofthe  work,  and  the  reinird  for  any 
liie  in  the  atandard,  is,  I  am  sure,  an  ai^meal  that  will 
be  ren»mted  by  all.  To  the  photographer  who  desires  to 
take  a  iront  place  in  his  bnaineu,  oompleteDess  in  all  his 
arrangements  is  entirely  necessary.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  thia,  but  it  is  certainly  a  point  that  deserves 
oooaideratioD,  if  your  busineea  is  to  be  successful. 

The  maaipulations  should  be  kept  apart  to  ensure 
■ucceaa,  and  though,  aa  I  before  indicated,  much  very 
good  work  is  done  in  the  worst  and  most  mconrenlent 
printing  room*,  I  maintMn  that  three  separate  rooms 
should  be  excluairely  set  amde  for  printing,  to  the  uses  of 
■enaitudng  and  drving  the  paper,  the  priaUng  of  the  nega- 
tives, and  for  tonJng,  &c. 

ToK  StMHmziira  and  0RnHa  Room 
1>  n  dark  chamber,  lighted  with  gas.  It  should  be  fitted 
so  one  side  witb  a  convenient  shelf  or  table  on  which  to 
rest  tbs  silver  senaitizing  dish.  On  the  opposite  wall 
should  be  fixed  an  open  rack,  fitted  with  clips  for  holding 
ths  MO^tiiod  paper.  This  rack  is  merely  a  light  frame 
with  bu>  nuiiung  across  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  six 
inohss,  and  to  tlieso  bars  the  paper  clips  are  affixed,  so 
that  when  the  sheets  of  paper  are  bong  for  dryio^  there  is 
littla  dangar  of  their  bemg  blown  together  and  sticking  to 
ettoh  other  nader  the  influence  of  anj  slight  draughL 
The  nwk  is  suspended  abont  four  feet  from  the  Boor,  so 
M  to  b«  mbUt  got  at  Under  it  may  be  affiled  a  row  of 
MB  irtt  to  dry  the  sheets,  or  more  eoonomicallr,  but  more 
Howly,  the  d^ing  may  bo  elteoted  by  means  of  a  store. 

In  thk  room  the  flltetiog  o(  the  bath  may  be  done — not 
the  boiling,  as  that  may  be  more  saitably  done  in  the 
taaing  room  when  in  disuse,  or  in  some  oonrenient  place 
that  may  be  fonnd  for  leoovatina  the  baths,  both  segatiTS 
aad  poaitiTe ;  but  the  Mdluary  flltsring  and  stieogthaoiog 
o(  tM  baths  ia«r  mj  properly  be  oarried  <m  In  ths 


silvering  room  without  hurt.  Provide  large  white  boUlea 
to  bold  the  bath,  funnels  for  filtering,  filtering  paper,  a 
graduate  and  hydrometer  for  porposes  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  litmus  paper,  and  a  paper  knife. 
For  these  there  should  be  found  convenient  places  in  which 
they  may  be  kept  and/ound. 

The  Room  Used  for  Tosnia,  etc., 
it  more  extensive  in  ite  fitting,  and  should  be  so  deaignod 
that  while  being  quite  coDTeuient  for  working,  dangerous 
Bgeots  should  be  as  far  apart  aa  possible— as  for  example, 
the  fixing  solation,  liyposulphite  of  soda — from  the  tomog 
bath  and  unfixed  prints.    In  the  design  given  this  has 


been  done,  it  will  be  found.  A  is  the  dish  in  which  tho 
washed  prints  are  in  place  near  the  toning  dish  B.  Tha 
window  at  back  of  the  toning  dish  is  fitted  with  dark 
shades,  S,  and  (S)  to  regulate  tiie  light,  which  mnst  b« 
weak  and  diSosed,  to  save  ^le  prints  from  diBC<doiiratioB. 
Toned,  the  prints  are  placed  in  a  dish  at  C,  thsnca  thsf 
are  placed  iu  the  hypo  dish  D,  which  is  quite  distant  from 
all  other  dishes,  as  splashes  from  it  are  qnite  fatal  to  the 
prints.  When  properly  fixed  they  may  be  washed  In  the 
tit>ngh  marked  B,  and  then  placed  in  the  tob  F,  and 
thoroughly  washed-  This  tub  is  fitted  with  a  perforated 
false  bottom,  so  that  the  prints  may  be  perfectly  washed  in 
all  parts.  The  tap  and  waste  pipe  are  so  arranged  that  a 
certmn  quantity  of  water  may  tuwaya  be  retained  in  the 
tub,  although  there  is  constant  change  of  washing  water, 
it  being  ueeeasary  to  thoroughly  eliminate  the  hypo  from 
the  prints.  The  arrangement  of  water  and  waste  pipes  eaa 
'     understood  from  the  sketeh ;  G,  supplying  the  was|ung 


lardly  worth  preserving  for  rednotion  for  the  sUver,  tha 
per  centsge  being  very  smaU.  The  toning  room  may  also 
be  used  for  rarious  purposes.  Baths  may  be  boiled  here, 
but  not  if  a  convenient  place  elsewhere  may  be  foond,  tha 
potash  and  add  dishes  for  removing  collodion  films  bom 
old  used  negative  glass,  and  for  other  operations. 
Tbe  PBumiia  Room. 

This  room  shonid  be  so  designed  as  to  allow  of  tha 
printiug  to  be  carried  on  within  tha  apartment  in  stonnj 
and  cold  weather.  A  shelf  fitted  from  a  large  window,  and 
the  sash  built  oat  to  cover  it  as  a^rotection  for  the  ncoa- 
tives  against  frost,  snow,  and  rain,  will  save  mn^  tone 
thai  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  nnpronitioas  weather, 
paper  waated  in  tbe  advent  of  an  nnboked-foc  storm,  and 
many  n^atives  broken  by  exposnie  to  tha  ehangos  of 
temperature. 

Outeide,  on  a  root  or  ledge,  are  bnOt  stands  for  tha 
reception  of  the  printing  frames,  both  of  sniishlBe  and 
shaded  aspects,  to  suit  ths  varying  ehatacter  of  the 
printing  cUcfa^ 

The  stands  are  built  with  sides  sloping  at  an  an^  of 
(say)  for^-five  d^riees,  with  ledges,  so  Uiat  asreral  rowa 
u  owd  ptmting  tnoMa  may  riao  ona  above  lbs  other. 
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Adjacent  to  the  roof  used  for  printing,  on  whioh  the 
stftodi  are  pUoed,  is  the  printing  room,  fitted  with  the 
window  for  indoor  printing,  described  aboye.  It  should 
be  famished  with  convenient  drawers  for  sensitized  paper 
for  Drinting,  and  the  prints  themselves.  These  drawers 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  as  little  light  as  possible 
when  they  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  paper, 
in  the  case  of  the  sensitized  paper  drawer,  or  with  that  for 
prints,  on  placing  a  finished  pnot  therein,  as  discolouration 
of  the  paper  or  of  the  prints  ensues  on  the  entry  of  light. 
To  further  prevent  this,  the  drawers  might  be  fitted  with 
sectional  lids  inside,  so  that  even  when  drawn  out  the 
light  cannot  penetrate.  Drawers,  also,  for  unsensitized 
paper,  plain  and  albumenized.  Shelves  running  round  the 
apartment  to  hold  the  stacks  of  negatives  in  use,  catalogued 
either  under  letters  or  numbers ;  the  former,  of  course,  is 
to  be  preferred,  there  not  being  the  necessity  for  constant 
change,  as  in  the  case  of  numbered  negatives,  which  are 
always  progressing.  On  this  point,  however,  there  may  be 
prejudice  in  some  minds  against  the  name  of  the  sitter 
Doing  attached  to  the  negative. 

^  Fuming  Box  may  be  kept  in  this  room.  I  shall  not 
discnss  the  pros  and  coiu  of  this  troubled  question  of 
f  uminff.  Certainly,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  advantageous, 
and,  1  believe,  generally,  the  paper  prints  richer,  more 
brilliantly  and  rapidly,  and  tones  more  easily  and  with 
better  results. 

The  box  is  constructed  to  hold  several  sheets  at  a  few 
inches  apart.  A  false  bottom  about  six  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  perforated  with  holes,  and  under- 
neath it  is  a  drawer  in  which  the  ammonia  dish  is  placed. 
The  utility  of  the  drawer  is  that  the  dish  can  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  box,  on  its  being  shut  up,  whereby  more 
even  fuming  can  be  ensured. 

Tke  lemperature  of  the  Printing  Room  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  looked  to.  A  stove  in  the  winter  and  ventilation 
in  the  summer  should  keep  the  apartment  at  an  even  and 
comfortable  temperature  all  the  year  round. 

General  Remarks. — The  printing  room  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  A 
bench  will  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes,  as  filling 
the  printing  frames,  making  printing  openings'  for  the 
negatives,  stopping  out,  cutting  prints,  &c.  A  box  or 
basket  shoula  be  kept  for  the  reception  of  silver  paper 
citttings,  as  they  are  preserved,  burnt,  and  reduced  for 
the  extraction  of  silver. 
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BT  S.  BIlBSrADT.* 

As  Mr.  Alberts  ptocess  has  thus  far  produced  the  most 
durable  plates  of  all,  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  how 
this  durability  is  best  attained. 

The  action  of  light  on  a  chrome  gelatine  film  is  by  far 
the  most  e£Eectnal  means  of  hardening  it,  but  if  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  light  long  enough  to  make  it  perfectly  non- 
absorbent,  the  hardening  will  penetrate  to  a  depth  thst  will 
interfere  with  the  qualities  desired  for  the  other  side.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty  the  film  is  composed  of  two  layers.  A  plate 
of  glais  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and 
Uonromate  of  potash,  then  dried  and  laid  face  down  on  a 
dark  cloth  and  exposed  to  the  light.  Then  the  hardening 
begins,  the  blaok  cloth  absorbs  the  penetrating  rays  of 
light,  and  preventtf  the  hardening  from  going  too  far.  At 
the  proper  moment  the  plate  is  removed  and  washed,  to 
prevent  any  further  action;  the  outer  surface  is  still 
sufficiently  adhesive  to  unite  with  another  layer  of  sensitive 
material,  which  is  now  flowed  over  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first ;  when  this  becomes  dry  it  is  placed  in  contact 
with  a  negative  and  exposed  to  light  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  albumen  print. 

*  Oonttnued  from  page  413. 


The  action  is  watched  from  the  back,  and  is  finished 
when  all  the  details  are  just  visible ;  if  the  solution  has  not 
had  the  coagulating  material  mixed  with  it,  it  can  now  be 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum,  chrome  iJnm,  tannin,  or 
their  equivalent,  after  which  it  is.  washed  for  a  short  time 
in  clear  water,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  press,  or  it  can  bo 
set  aside  for  future  use. 

To  print  from  such  plates,  after  bedding  in  plaster  of 
Paris  ia  a  press,  the  surface  is  sponged  over  with  water  for 
a  minute,  than  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  a  roller 
charged  with  thick  printing  ink  passed  over  it  in  all  direc- 
tions until  the  deepest  shadows  are  sufficiently  inked  (but 
little  or  none  should  be  seen  on  the  middle  tints^  ;  then  a 
second  roller  with  a  thinner  ink,  black  or  tintea,  is  rolled 
over  in  the  same  manner,  whioh  deposits  on  the  half  tints. 
After  the  inking  is  complete,  a  mask  is  laid  over  the  plate 
to  preserve  a  clean  margin,  and  the  impression  is  taken. 

Notwithstanding  the  rough  usage  to  which  it  is  subjected 
by  leather  rollers,  with  stiff  ink,  the  scraper  of  the  litho« 
graphic  press,  or  the  iron  roller  of  the  copper-plate  press, 
oontinuea  sponging  and  wiping,  washing  with  turpentine, 
Ac.,  a  single  plate  has  been  known  to  yield  over  four 
thousand  impressions. 

As  soon  as  the  Albertvpe  became  known,  other  experi- 
menters came  forward  with  what  they  called  improvements, 
but  so  far  have  made  neither  better  prints,  nor  more  durable 
plates. 

In  1869  Mr,  Max  Gemoser  announced  a  method  of  making 
improved  printing  plates,  and  joined  in  the  firm  of  Ohm 
and  Grossman  in  Berlin.  His  formula  was  kept  secret,  but 
in  1870  it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  proved  to  be 
a  method  which  was  in  part  communioatad  to  nim.  by  Mr. 
Albert ;  it  was  to  add  a  resin  to  the  chrome  gelatine,  and 
heating  the  plate  in  an  oven  to  melt  the  resin  on  the  sur- 
face in  contact  with  the  plate,  whilst  the  upper  surface  was 
Srotected  with  a  layer  of  flour ;  instead  of  using  the  simple 
ichromated  gelatine  h<)  added  seventeen  other  substances. 
After  this  process  had  been  practised  about  six  months, 
Messrs.  Ohm  and  Grossman  sent  a  circular  to  their  pupils 
describing  the  Albeit  method  of  hardening  the  under  side 
of  the  film  by  light,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  ss  being  the  best.  As  it  may  interest  the  curious, 
Ijwilf  give  the  G^emoser  or  Ohm  and  Grossman  formula  in 
full,  which  is  as  follows,  via. : 


Gelatine 
Distilled  water 


**  Solution  No.  1. 


..» 


.*• 


Solution  No,  2. 
Gum  myrrh    ...        ...        ... 

Gum  ammoniac         

Liquorice  root 

j&anna. «.        ...         ...         ... 

Beet  sugar      ...        ...        ... 

Milk  sugar    ... 

*«  ater  ...         ...         .*■         ... 

Mix  and  set  aside  lor  twelve  boun. 

Solution  No.  3. 

Bichromate  of  potash 

Bichromate  of  ammonia       ... 

vv  ater ...         •••         ...         ... 

Solution  No.  4. 
Liquor  ammonia       

Solution  No.  5. 
Lupulin         ...        ...        ... 

Gum  myrrh    ...        ••.         ... 

Gum  benioin ...        ...         ..< 

Tolu  balsam 

Spirits  of  wine  90  per  cent.  * 

Solution  No\ 
Nitrate  of  silver         ...      ^'^ 
Water  ...        ...        ••• 


...    1  part 
...    8  parts 

...80  grains 
...  20      „ 
...  68 
...  20 
...  10 
...  10      „ 
...    2oances 


ft 
•t 

II 


•t. 


^  drachm 
2  ounces 


/ 


/ 


.*• 


Idrad^vi 

Z  36  grains 
24    ,. 

SOQUMt 


... 


... 


..• 


•.• 


5  grains 

lOOQOS 
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Solution  No, 

7. 

Iodide  of  oadmiam     . .  • 

•■• 

•(• 

4  grains 

Iodide  of  lioc 

••• 

•■• 

4     „ 

Bromide  of  potaisiam 

•  •• 

••• 

4     „ 

Distilled  water 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

1   OQQOe 

Gold  Bolation,  1  to  10 

••• 

••• 

3  drops 

Solution  No. 

8. 

The  white  of  one  egg. . . 

••• 

••• 

Wftter  ••        •••        ••• 

••• 

••• 

1  onnoe 

The  Bolation  for  coating  the  plates  is  composed  of 
16  drachms  of  No.  1  ;  1  drachm  of  No.  2 ;  80  grains  of 
No.  3  ;  2  drops  of  No.  4 ;  30  grains  of  No.  5  after  shaking ; 
5  grains  of  No.  6 ;  10  grains  of  No.  7 ;  2f  drachms  of  No.  8. 
Mix  well,  and  warm  to  40*  Reanmnr^  filter  through 
flannel,  and  floir  over  the  plate  proTioasly  warmed.  After 
the  plate  has  been  dried  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  impressed 
with  a  picture  through  a  negative,  and  then  washed  in 
water  and  dried ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  flour, 
and  heated  in  a  muffle  for  one  or  two  minutes  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  80®  Reaumur.  This  operation  is  for  the  purpose 
of  coagulating  the  albumen,  while  the  covering  of  nonr 
protect;!  the  gelatine  from  injury  by  the  heat.  The  plate  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  muffle." 

The  pamphlet  containing  this,  and  also  the  Albertype 

Srooess,  was  published  in  Prague,  and  was  considered  by 
[essrs.  Ohm  and  Grossman  to  be  an  infringement  of  their 
copyright  Thb  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  publisher, 
and  an  ioj  unction  against  the  sale  of  the  pamphlot,  but 
the  jury  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Stein- 
hanser,  and  condemned  the  plaintifts  to  pay  the  costs,  and 
removed  the  injunction  on  tne  pamphlet. 

In  this  trial  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Gcmcser 
was  the  inventor  of  the  '^  Lichtdruck,"  a  name  given  to 
photogiaphs  in  printing  ink  iu  half-tone ;  but  it  was 
shown  that  Mr.  Aloert  hA  made  them  in  a  much  simpler 
manner  two  years  earlier  than  any  record  he  could  bring. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA, 

XXXVII. 

SlLlCTIOX  OV  THB  PoE0IL41X  PlATIS. 

PoBOiLAiH  printiuff  ia  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  parts 
describod  in  this  oook,  both  to  the  experienced  and  to  the 
inexperienced  printer.  I  think  that  if  the  advice  which  I 
give  in  the  following  chapters  be  faithfully  carried  out 
the  difficulty  will  entirely  disappear. 

The  fouodation  of  porcelain  printing  depends  upon 
ohtaioing  fioa  porcelain  plates,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  A  little  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  glass 
the  beginner  should  select  will  perhaps  be  of  value. 

Do  not  accept,  in  the  hopes  of  making  a  great  bargain, 
porcelain  glass  which  may  be  oftered  to  yon  at  a  great 
discount. 

There  are  various  tiies  of  plates  which  the  beginner 
should  provide  himself  with,  and  all  of  these  aiies  are  either 
ffronnd  or  polished*  The  ground  plates  are  intended  to 
DC  used  when  the  porcelain  is  to  be  worked  up  either  in 
water  colonit  or  in  oil ;  the  polished  plates  more  for  nn- 
ooloured  work. 

In  selecting  yonr  plates,  see  that  they  are  flat,  and  if 
there  is  a  side  that  is  convex,  then  see  if  the  surface  of  the 

glass  is  smooth,  for  that  ia  the  aide  of  the  two  which  is  to 
e  need  to  print  on.    If  the  convex  side  of  the  plate  is  rongh, 
as  it  will  be  if  it  is  not  polished  properly,  ihen.reject  it. 

To  determine  whether  the  glass  is  flat  or  not.  hold  it  np 
before  yon,  and  look  along  the  edges  of  both  its  length 
and  width.  If  the  plate  is  a  little  nneven,  and  yon  think 
that  by  a  little  care  yon  can  so  arrange  it  on  the  printing- 
board  that  perfect  contact  will  come  between  the  negative 
nnd  plate,  then  save  it. 

\|iother  thing  ia  seleotiiig  the  plates  is  to  fee  if  they  are 


thick,  which  is  very  important,  especially  for  anything 
larger  than  a  half-siae,  for  thin  porcelain  plates  often  breu 
from  their  own  weight  alone ;  in  fact,  always  nse  the  best 
plates  that  you  can  obtain,  and  one  good  step  towards  sno* 
cess  will  be  taken. 

Gliaxutq  or  thi  Poeoilaui  Pl4xcs, 

Cleaning  New  Plates. — Wash  the  platen  thoroughly  on 
both  sides  under  a  tap  of  water,  ana  place  them  for  the 
time  being  in  a  rack. 

The  object  of  washing  them  first  is  to  remove  all  oLitho 
dirt  which  may  happen  to  be  on  them. 

Now,  to  get  the  plates  **  chemically  clean,'*  they  are 
placed  in  a  suitable  siae  tray  of  photoffraphic  ware,  which 
contains  a  solution  made  of  commercial  nitric  acid  one 
ounce,  water  four  ounces.  Let  them  remain  in  this  acid 
bath  tor  a  day  or  so,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  be  removed 
and  washed  for  albumenizing. 

Cleaning  Old  Plates, — For  the  piii  pose  of  cleaning  old  dirty 
plates  which  have  been  used  before,  whether  vamished  or 
not,  they  should  first  be  placed  in  a  bath  made  of  concen- 
trated Ive  one  pound,  water  one  gallon.  Let  them  remaia 
iu  this  oath  until  the  film  may  be  easily  removed  by  mnniog 
water,  which  will  probably  be  in  a  day  or  so.  When  this 
time  has  arrived,  then  wash  well  under  the  tap  nntil  all  of 
the  varnish  and  film  is  removed,  and  then  place  them  one 
by  one  in  the  acid  bath  as  described  above.  Keep  the  old 
plates  in  the  lye  until  all  of  the  film  is  removed,  and  never 
place  them  in  the  acid  nntil  that  time  arrives. 

In  placing  the  plates  in  either  the  lye  or  acid,  always 
place  them  in,  one  by  one,  so  as  to  allow  the  solution  to 
pass  over  one  plate  befoie  another  one  is  placed  on  it. 

Never  place  large  and  small  plates  in  the  same  solntioa 
at  the  same  time,  unless  all  of  the  larffe  plates  are  at  the 
bottom ;  for  if  they  are  mixed  up,  first  large  and  then  smalt 
ones,  the  weight  of  the  upper  plates  will  cause  the  nnevenly 
supported  plates  below  to  break,  and  it  is  also  a  very  diffi* 
cuU  thing  for  the  beginner  to  take  them  out,  when  so  mixed 
np,  without  breaking  a  number  cf  them. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  lap  the  edges  of  one  plato 
over  another  in  the  solution,  as  the  solution  will  pass  betweea 
the  plates  better. 

Both  the  strength  of  the  lye  and  acid  will  need  to  bo 
renewed  every  month  or  so. 

Before  placing  the  plates  in  either  the  lye  or  acid  sola* 
lutions,  scrape  the  edges  of  them  together,  and  in  the  futuro 
treatment  oi  them  you  will  moat  probably  derive  a  benefit, 
as  the  collodio-obloride  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  on  tho 
plato  during  the  toning,  fixing,  &c. 

Ground  plates  are  generally  very  difficult  to  clean^  even 
if  the  above  advice  is  strictly  followed  out,  and  I  very  often 
clean  them  after  they  are  removed  from  the  Ive  and  washed 
and  while  still  wet,  by  spriukliuff  a  littlo'powdered  emery  on 
that  side  which  is  to  03  used  ror  printing,  and  grincung 
the  surface  evenly  by  means  of  a  flat  side  of  a  cork. 

Ground  plates  which  have  been  purchased,  and  are 
unevenly  ground,  can  thus  be  made  excellent  by  a  veiy 
little  trouble. 

When  the  grinding  u  finished,  wash  them  well  nnder  tha 
tapi  and  place  them  tor  a  day  or  so  in  the  aoid  batb« 

AuiuKiauiHa  tob  Pubcblazx  Platbs. 

The  porcelain  plates  are  now  to  be  albnmenised,  and  for 
this  purpose  procore  three  large  fresh  conntry  eggs,  whiob 
yon  are  to  crack  and  carefully  let  the  albumen  (the  whita 
part)  into  a  large  clean  china  bowl,  being  oarefol  not  to  let 
any  of  the  yolk  (the  yellow  part)  of  the  eggs  into  it.  and  if 
by  aomdant  a  triflo  of  it  should  get  in,  then  rsmova  all  ttaosi 
of  it  by  the  use  of  a  spoon. 

Po«r  Uie  albnmen  into  a  clean  grado^*'*  ^^^  note  tba 
number  of  ounces  of  albnmen,  and  ad'"  ^  BM>rs 

of  pure 

T^  ^tnge  M  ooaee  eb. 


of  t&e 
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Poor  the  dilated  albnmen  baok  into  the  bowl,  and  thea  place 
in  it  a  doaoa  drop3  of  strong  aqaa-ammonia,  and  with  an 
ordinary  egg-beater  beat  the  whole  ap  to  m  stiff  a  froth 
as  possible.  This  shonld  be  well  and  carefally  done.  Let 
settle  over  night,  covering  the  bowl  over  with  a  glass.  In 
the  morning  decant  the  eolation — ^leaving  the  froth  in  the 
bowl — into  a  clean  bottle,  or  another  bowl,  and  filter  what 
yon  need  into  a  thoroaghly  clean  fonr-onoe  vial,  or,  better 
still,  into  a  tiny  tea-urn,  which  has  a  nose  leading  to  the 
bottom  part  of  the  ware,  for  then  in  poaring  the  eolation 
oat  there  will  be  no  babbles,  for  they  are  at  the  surface  if 
there  are  any  at  all. 

A  good  plan,  whether  you  may  have  the  toy  tea-urn  or 
not,  is  to  let  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel  rest  against  the 
inside  of  the  vial,  thus  permitting  the  albumen  to 
run  down  the  side,  breaking  the  fall  of  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, and  thus  preventing  bubbles  from  being  formed. 

Filter  through  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  good  filtering 
paper,  and  if  the  albumen  is  not  clear,  then  filter  until  it  is. 

Always  keep  enough  ammonia  in  the  solution  for  it  to 
continually  give  forth  a  slight  odour. 

I  have  recommended  the  albumen  solution  to  be  used 
quite  thick,  as  the  film  on  the  plate  will  not  be  near  so 
likely  to  be  removed  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
poroelain  print,  which  is  so  very  troublesome  both  to  the 
oe^nner  and  to  the  '^old  hand.'* 

The  plates  are  now  to  be  removed,  one  at  a  time  as  they 
are  wanted,  from  the  acid,  and  held  up  to  the  light,  aud 
the  edges  of  them  looked  at  to  determine  the  convex  side 
of  them,  if  there  is  any ;  but  if  there  is  not,  then  choose 
the  best  of  the  two  sides,  and  proceed  to  wash  thoroughly 
under  the  tap,  rubbing  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  glass  well 
with  a  mat,  so  that  fae  fingers,  which  are  often  a  little 
greasy  in  spite  of  your  precautions  to  the  contrary,  may 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  face  of  the  porcelain. 

Hold  the  glass  while  it  is  washing  by  the  edges  or 
extreme  comers,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  washed  take  it 
out  of  the  dark-room  (where  you  albumuniae  the  plates)  to 
see  M  to  whether  it  is  fit  to  be  albumenized,  and  if  it  is, 
then  give  it  a  final  rinse  wita  filtered  rain-water  (filtered 
as  it  comes  from  the  tap),  and  then  carefully  pour  the 
albumen  solution  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plate,  midway 
between  the  two  comers,  and  let  it  fiow  over  the  plate,  first 
to  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  then  to  the  upper  right, 
next  to  the  lower  left  (which  is  the  corner  by  which  the 
plate  should  beheld),  and  finally  carefullv  pour  off  at  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  into  another  bottle. 

Do  not  pour  on  but  a  little  more  albumen  then  what 
will  cover  the  plate,  and  before  using  again  the  small 
quantity  that  may  have  been  left  after  you  are  through 
aibumenising,  it  should  be  filtered. 

Now  place  the  plate  which  you  have  albumeniied,  still 
holding  on  at  the  same  corner,  either  in  a  rack,  or  upon 
two  nails,  to  dry,  letting  the  drops  fall  upon  blotting-paper, 
so  that  their  fall  will  not  raise  a  cloud  of  dust.  Permit 
the  plates  to  dry  spontaneously. 


BUG^QESTIONS  FOR  THE  SEASONS. 

BT   X.  J.'onUTK.* 

Tm  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  occupation  of  the  laay, 
indolent,  dirty,  careless,  cheap  picture-maker  will  be  gone ; 
and  may  the  days  fly  swiftly  on,  till,  photographically,  he 
•ball  be  numbered  with  the  past.  But  to  him  who  has  an 
earnest  love  for  nature  and  the  beautiful,  whose  whole  soul 
is  filled  with  enthusiasm  that  impels  him  to  strive  for  the 
highest  and  best,  who  spares  no  pains,  omits  no  precaution, 
whether  in  the  gallery  or  in  the  field,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  impression  of  the  subject  before  him— to  this  man 
the  future  opens  to  an  illimitable  field  of  progress,  wherein 
be  is  sure  to  expand  his  powers,  and  rise  to  the  highest 
attainments  of  nis  art.  Toung  men  in  photography,  of 
these  two  pictures,  which  will  you  choose  ? 
Too  strict  an  adherence  to  rales  and  formnles  is  an  evil 


from  which  every  operator  should  seek  to  emancipate  him- 
self. The  conditions  are  constantly  varying.  The  subject , 
the  light,  the  different  siaes  of  plates  used,  the  temperatures- 
all  these  call  for  variations  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  work ;  and  he  who  studies  these  changes,  and  endeavoun 
to  accommodate  himself  and  his  methods  to  them,  will  soon 
find  his  capabilities  expanding,  and  learn  that  success  is 
not  so  much  due  to  the  excellent  formula  his  friend  gavo 
him,  which  was  good  as  a  formula,  but  to  his  own  intelligent 
use  of  it. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  photoa;raphera  must  look 
to  their  solutions.  Not  ouly  must  they  not  be  made  so 
strong  as  in  cdld  weather,  but  they  will  require  attention 
to  see  that  they  do  not  become  too  strong  by  evaporation. 
This  is  very  apt  to  occur  with  the  printing  silver  bath  ;  the 
bulk  is  reduced  by  evaporation  faster  than  the  strength  is 
by  use,  and  evils  arise  in  the  paper  from  over-silvering, 
or  the  excessive  strength  of  the  batn.  A  bath  that  may  bo 
used  at  50  gaains  in  winter  will  not  require  to  be  more 
than  85  or  40  in  summer.  The  printing  bath  should  also 
be  kept  cool.  A  good  plan  is  to  return  it  to  the  bottle 
after  use,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  or  in  a  tank  of  water 
till  again  wanted.  The  paper  turning  brown  after  silvering 
is  often  a  result  of  the  bath  being  heated,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  too  strong.  All  solutions  ate  more  energetto 
when  warm,  and  when  heat  and  strength  are  oombined, 
they  are  very  likely  to  become  unmanageable. 

The  negative  bath  is  not  affected  unfavourably  by  a  high 
temperature,  such  as  may  be  communicated  by  the  weather, 
provided  the  strength  is  kept  down  to  not  over  SO  grains 
to  the  ounce. 

The  collodion  is  the  most  readily  affected  unfavourably 
by  heat  of  any  of  the  dark-room  chemicals.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  change  the  strength  of  the  collodion,  but  it 
must  be  kept  cool.  The  most  effectual  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  keep  the  bottles  in  cold  water.  Without  these  pre- 
cautions and  modifications,  as  warm  weather  approaches 
the  unthinking  photogr  iphor  will  be  pestered  with  over- 
exposure, fog,  streaks,  network  in  his  films,  unmanageable 
development,  ftc,  besides  the  train  of  evils  that  will  follow 
in  the  printing  department  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  they 
are  alt  quickly  remedied  when  once  his  eyes  are  open  to 
see^  The  best  work  of  our  best  artists  shows  us  what  photo- 
graphj  is  capable  of.  Each  man's  work  is  usually  an  index 
of  his  capacity,  and  by  it  he  must  rise  or  fall.  *  There  is 
getting  to  be  so  much  art  knowledge  diffused  among  all 
classes  of  people  now*->and  nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  this  as  photography— that  the  public  are  not  slow 
in  discriminating  as  ^to  a  man's  ability  ;  so  that  if  one 
wishes  to  bear  the  title  of  artist,  and  make  himself  a  repu- 
tation as  such,  he  must  qualify  himself  so  aa  to  be  able  to 
prove  by  his  work  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  lead  in  his 
vocation ,  and  to  command  the  confidence  and  patronage  that 
are  sure  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  who  produces  works  of  art. 

When  a  photographer  finds  his  work  deficient  in  any 
respect,  let  nim  not  think  he  requires  some  new  formula  or 
new  apparatus  to  set  him  right ;  the  deficiency  is  probably 
in  himself ;  end  if  he  will  but  set  about  improving  his 
own  stock  of  knowledge,  enlarging  his  own  capabilities  in 
the  direction  that  he  sees  it  necessary  to  improve,  he  will, 
no  doubt,  be  surprised  at  the  change  that  will  come  over 
him  in  a  short  time.  Every  talent  is  developed  by  use,  and 
the  more  the  powers  of  mind  or  body  are  exercised  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  stronger  they  become.  It  is  thisself« 
discipline,  self-culture,  in  any  particular  direction,  that  will 
enable  a  man  w  ith  but  little  effort  to  overcome  difficulties 
that  before  appeared  insurmountable. 

Every  photographer  should  be  careful  of  his  health.  ^  The 
dark-room  is  the  most  trying  department  of  the  business ; 
this  room  should  therefore  be  large,  high-studded,  and  well 
ventilated.  All  fumes  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  ;  every  bottle  should  be  kept  well  stoppered,  and 
no  volatile  or  poisonous  chemicals  allowed  in  the  dark  room 
I  that  aio  not  absolutely  neoeasary.  Health  is  better  than 
wealth 
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MR.  JOHNSON'S  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  CARBON 

PROCESS. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  correspondence  appearing  in  our  pages 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  a  qaestion  of  historic 
fact  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  orij^in  of  certain  distinctly 
progressive  steps  in  carbon  printing.  A  pamphlet  has 
recently  been  issoed  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  on  the 
history  of  carbon  printing,  the  essential  aim  of  which,  as 
avowed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface,  is  to 
inform  pcofessional  photographers  as  to  the  real  value  of 
certain  patents  connected  with  carbon  processes.  In  this 
historic  resam^  the  ooatributioDS  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
are  treated,  on  the  one  hand  as  of  doubtful  value,  or,  on 
the  other,  as  of  less  than  doubtful  originality.  In  this 
country,  where  the  improvements  were  first  announced, 
and  demonstrated  to  the  keen  delight  and  intense  interest 
of  many  admiring  audiences  at  photographic  societies, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson  stands  in  honourable  ooniunction 
with  that  of  Mr.  Swan,  as  the  names  of  two  men  who  made 
carbon  printing  practicable  and  commercially  pO(«ible ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson  not  unnaturally  protested  against  the 
position  assigned  him  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the 
language  of  the  country  of  whicn  he  has  become  a  resi- 
dent, and  where,  as  we  regret  to  learn,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  litigation  to  maintain  his  property  in  his 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

With  the  personal  elements  of  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  In  all  discussions  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  wander 
from  the  fact  or  the  statement  to  search  for  or  attribute 
motives.  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven 
has  special  motives  for  underrating  his  claims,  and  the 
latter  disclaims  all  motives  but  historic  truth,  and 
expresses  his  willingness  to  he  corrected  in  any  point  m 
which  he  may  have  been  led  into  error ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground,  having  a  hi^h  personal  regard  for  both  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  for  historic  truth,  Uiat  we  feel  it  desirable 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  facts ;  and  we  may  add  that 
as  we  have  been  the  weekly  historian  of  carbon  printing 
in  all  its  phases  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Swan  communi- 
cated his  discovery  for  first  publication  in  these  pages, 
and  not  only  historian,  but  experimentalist,  having  tried, 
probably,  every  modification  and  improvement  wMch  has 
been  proposed,  with  all  due  modesty  we  claim  soma  right 
to  speak  on  the  subject 

Into  tlie  general  estimate  and  examination  of  Mr.  John- 
son*s  claims  published  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  we  shall 
not  entor.  As  we  said  last  week,  in  our  view  these  claims 
are  seriousl  v  misappreoiated.  But  it  is  as  to  the  originality 
of  certain  of  these  daima,  npon  which  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven 
casts  doubt  in  the  extract  from  his  pamphlet  which  he  gave 
in  Ills  recent  letter  we  feel  bound  to  offer  a  few  comments. 


Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  has  not  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments, but  derives  his  information  from  a  translatioii,  not 
improbably  an  abstract  of  the  original,  from  which  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  principal  element  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  process  the  adhesion  of  the  exfiosed  carbon 
tissue  to  glass,  metal,  or  any  air-tight  or  impermeable 
surface,  by  atmospheric  pressure  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
any  adhesive  preparation,  had  been  forestalled  and  pre- 
viously published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1861. 
Mr.  Johnson's  patent  included  many  improvements  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider ;  but  this  principle  of 
adhesion  by  atmospheric  pressure   or  suction  was  the 
cardinal  novelty  which  arrested  the  delighted  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  carbon  printing.    Such  an  idea 
had  never  been  even  remotely  hinted  before.    For  five 
years,    since    Mr.  Swan's   great    improvement,    carbon 
printing  had  been  steadily  practised,  and  admirable  work 
done  in  the  establishments  of  Mr.  Swan  and  others ;  but 
the  troublesome  and   unhealthy  plan  of  covering  large 
sheets  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  mdia-mbber  in  benzine 
to  provide  a  temporary  mount  upon  which  to  develop 
the  print — using  a  costly  machine  to  give  enormous  pres- 
ures,  to  effecttbe  mounting — had  been  universally  employed. 
Mr.  Johnson  discovered  that  if  the  gelatine  surface  of  the 
carbon  tissue  were  partially  saturated  with  water  and  gently 
pressed  into  contact  by  the  aid  of  a  squeegee,  with  an  im- 
permeable smooth  surface  like  that  of  glass  or  a  pUito  # 
of  metal,  perfect  adhesion  was  secured.    The  principle  was 
so  new  when  first  enounced,  that  considerable  iteration  and 
practical  demonstration  were  necessary  before  the  mass  of 
photographers  actually  received  and  comprehended  the 
idea.    Then  was  seen  at  once  the  simplicity  introdoead 
into  the  working ;  breathing  the  unpleasant  and  nnhealthy 
fumes  of  benzine  was  no  longer  a  necessary  contingent 
of  carbon  printing ;  a  rigid  support  removed  the  risks  of 
tearing  attendant  upon  the  prcxlnction  of  larfe  pictures. 
All  the  difficulties  of  applying  a  new  principle  had  to  be 
met  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  fortunately,  added  to  a  high 
culture  as  chemist,  physicist,  and  mechanic,  a  aingolarly 
inventive  capacity.    The  precise  amount  of  immersion  of 
the  tissue  was  determined  by  its  mode  of  curling :  the  "  sale 
edge  "  had  to  be  devised ;  the  properly  prepar^  zinc  plates 
had  to  be  secured ;  the  precise  treatment  of  the  surface 
with  a  fatty  or  resinous  body,  to  prevent  final  adhesion  of 
the  tissue  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  was  develop«id ;  and 
an  infinity  of  minor  points  necessary  in  the  snccesnul  i^pU- 
cation  of  a  new  principle^  in  a  direction  where  so  much 
experience  had  to  be  acquired.    ^Ir.  Johnson  effected  this, 
and  his  principle,  with  but  dight  modifications,  has  been 
universally  adopted  ever  since.    The  stertling  character  of 
the  innovations  ^the  delight  with  which  it  waa  received 
when  once  understood— the  readiness  with  which  it  was 
adopted  wherever  carbon  was  practised— the  extensive 
impulse  to  extended  application  of  carbon  printing  which 
the  discovery  gave,  were  facts  transpiring  in  this  oonntry, 
and  perpetually  under  our  eyes,  and  our  observation  of  the 
facts  impressed  us,  doubtless,  much  more  emphatically  than 
the  mere  echo  or  record  could  impress  a  foreigner  in  Con* 
tinental  Europe  reading  the  detaUs,  either  in  the  En^^Mi 
journals  or  translation. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  haa  met  with  some  aoconnt  in  « 
French  journal  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Daviea  to  tiM 
Edinburgh  Bocietv  in  1864,  and  in  the  experiments  there 
described  he  thinks  he  sees  the  germ  of  Mr.  Johnson^ 
great  improvement,  as  well  of  anoUier  claim  in  his  pathnk 
It  is  true  that  the  principle  was  not  daimed  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  that  it  is  not  in  fact  named  in  hia  paper; 
but  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  thinks  it  is  involved  in  it.  A 
very  brief  glance  at  the  original  paper,  which  is  before 
us,  will  show  thai  it  is  not  only  not  involved  in  it,  b«t 
could  not  have  been.  We  may  remark,  «« paaimif,  that 
soon  after  we  had  published  details  of  Mr.  8waB*s  proceai, 
n  the  iqpring  of  -'-'  experimentaltsts 
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themMlyes  to  tryuig  rarioiui  nordtiea  in  the  same  direc- 
tioD.  Mr.  J>avifi8,  aa  ingemocw  ezperimentaliBt,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Edinborgh  Society  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
aeeoribiiig  oarbon  eiqMrimeota  he  had  made  some  time 
before,  bat  had  not  pabliahed.  These  experiments  were 
ingenions  and  interesting,  and  we  remember  trying  them 
as  soon  as  the  details  were  published ;  bat  they  in  no  sense 
iBTcdved  Mr.  Johnson^s  principle,  and  had  no  real  analogy 
therewith.  We  will  quote  the  necessary  details  from  the 
original  paper,  and  show  the  difference  between  the 
method  of  Mr.  Davies.  The  latter  makes  his  tissue  upon 
paper  prepared  with  albumen  and  starch ;  but  we  will 
assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that  he  uses  an  ordinary 
tissue,  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Johnson.  He  exposes, 
and  then  deyelops,  and  it  is  here  the  question  of  simi- 
larity arises.    He  says,— 

Aflsr  exporare—whioh  I  ^erally  time  by  ezpoeing  a  bit  o' 
eleui  biohramate  {Mper  till  it  is  well  eoloored,  then  expose  a  second 
bit,  and  when  it  ia  alio  ooloured  the  print  is  fully  done — ^I  now 
remoTO  the  frame  into  the  dark  room ;  remove  the  print ;  soak  it  in 
water  for  a  minute ;  give  it  a  shake  to  remove  superfluous  water ; 
then  rapidly  pass  a  rather  larger  bit  of  albumenized  paper  through 
the  water ;  plaoe  them  both  in  dose  oontact,  and  roll  on  plate  glass 
with  a  th<«*'U»^  or  two  of  blotting-paper  above  and  below.  It  is 
ettential  to  the  soooess  of  the  transfer  that  not  a  single  air-bubble, 
however  minate,  be  left,  otherwise  it  will  make  a  hole  in  the  result- 
ing proof. 

The  buck  of  the  damp  albumenized  paper  is  now  wetted  with  spirit 
of  iHbe.  and  again  rolled  and  hung  up  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
are  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  first 
p^er  oomes  off  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  immediately,  if  the  exposure 
nas  been  right,  the  picture  begins  to  develop. 

In  these  operations,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  sees  the  idea 
fd  adhesive  atmospheric  pressure.  A  moment's  careful 
examination  will  show  that  was  not  only  not  contemplated, 
bnt  was  impossible.  Mr.  Dayia  takes  a  piece  of  orainaiy 
albnmeoised  paper  with  the  surface  wetted,  and  brings  it 
into  oontact  with  the  wetted  tissue,  and  presses  them 
together.  This  piece  of  wet  albumenised  paper  is  not  an 
impermeable  or  air-tight  surface,  such  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  securing  atmospheric  adhesion ;  it  is  simply  a 
sticky  surface  which  adheres  inyirtue  of  its  glutinous  oha- 
raeter.  Dr.  Van  Moockhoyen  refers  to  the  suction  of  the 
gelatine  ensuring  *<  a  vacuum  which  makes  it  adhere  to  the 
in$dubie  film.'*  But  the  albumeniaed  film  is  not  insoluble ; 
it  is  perfectly  permeable  by  air,  and  adheres  in  virtue 
of  its  stiokineBs  solely.  Auerwards,  it  is  true,  the  back 
of  the  albomeniaed  paper  is  moistened  with  alcohol  to  render 
the  albumen  insoluble,  but  the  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
the  solotioa  of  the  albumen,  and  the  consequent  floating 
away  of  the  image  during  development :  not  to  secure  a 
vaeuum,  as  the  adhesion  has  been  secured  by  other  means. 
And  it  is  yery  doubtful  indeed,  even  if  the  idea  has  been 
entertained,  whether  albumenized  paper  treated  with 
akohol  would  give  a  surface  so  impermeable  to  air  as  to 
seonre  anything  like  atmospheric  pressure. 

Tlie  process  described  was  a  sin^e  transfer  process ;  but 
Mr.  Davies  had  another  for  double  transfer.  Here  it  is 
aa  described  in  the  original  paper  :^ 

The  picture,  if  taken  'from  an  ordinary  negative,  is  reversed,  and 
if  It  be  not  desired  that  it  remain  so  I  prooeed  a  little  differently.  I 
taketjnstead  of  the  albumenised  paper,  a  thick  solation  of  shellac 
and  Venice  turpentine  in  iipirits  of  wme  (methylated)  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  attach  the  printed  surface  to  a  bit  of  common  paper  by 
tolling  the  two  together  with  the  lae  paste  between,  allowing  to  dry, 
•ad  prooeediag  as  I  have  stated  for  the  albumenked  paper ;  and, 
after  developmeat,  I  saturate  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  of  the  same 
aise  as  the  print  with  methjlated  spirits,  and  place  it  in  oontact  with 
the  second  paper  (baving  previously  gone  through  the  albumenised 
paper  method  with  the  developed  tursce),  and  leave  it  between  two 
sntrf aoes  of  glass  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  or  more,  when  the  cemented 
■■rfaoe  will  easily  leave  the  picture,  and  a  alight  wash  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  spirits  will  make  it  clear. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  we  are  just  as  far  as  erer  from  atmo- 
spheric adherion.  The  tissue  and  the  paper  upon  which 
it  liaa  to  be  transferred  for  development,  are  cemented 
together  with  **  lac  paste,**  and  after  development  is  com- 
pleted the  cement  is  dissolved  by  means  of  methylated 


spirit  Here  is  a  close  analogy  between  Mr.  Davies* 
method  and  Mr.  Swan*s  method  of  cemwiting  with  india- 
rubber  paste,  and  dissolving  with  benzine ;  but  no  analogy 
whatever  with  the  method  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  we  are  satis- 
fied our  friend  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will  see  now  that 
the  original  text  is  before  him. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Davies  used  a  paste  of  shellac  and 
Venice  tui^ntine  in  methylated  spirit  has  so  little  in 
common  with  the  use  of  lac  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  salt  in  preparing  a  transfer  paper  with 
a  surface  insoluble  in  water,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter. 

In  aiming  to  secure  perspicuity  our  remarks  have  ex- 
tended further  than  we  intended ;  but  we  have  adhered 
closely  to  the  argument^  carefully  avoiding  epithet,  or  any- 
thing which  can  savour  of  personality  or  give  pain.  We 
feel  sure  that  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will  readily  accept  the 
correction  offered  in  a  frank  fair  spirit  We  have  felt  the 
duty  of  making  such  correction  incumbent  upon  ourselves, 
as  possibly  there  are  few  to  whom  opportunity  and  choice 
have  afforded  such  perfect  means  of  knowing  the  history 
with  puch  detail  and  precision. 


OLD  DIAMONDS  FOR  MODERN  SETTING. 

BY  W.  K.  BATHO. 

Whatelet  ver^  aptly  compares  discovery  to  the  labour  of 
the  man  who  digs  blocks  from  the  quarry,  and  he  who  uses 
such  discoveries  to  the  builder  who  with  such  bjoclu  raises 
a  flight  of  steps,  to  enable  his  fellows  to  reach  a  greater 
elevation. 

That  there  are  many  such  blocks  (rough  hewn  they  may 
be),  lying  scattered  on  the  field  of  photography,  awaiting 
the  hand  of  the  builder,  cannot  be  doubt^.  It  needs  but 
little  reflection  to  call  to  mind  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
form  no  part  in  any  modem  process,  and  lie  locked  up  in 
the  recoras  of  the  past,  probably  forgotten  by  many, 
certainly  unknown  by  a  greater  number.  I  propose 
naming  a  few  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  little  time, 
figuratively  performing  the  office  of  the  carter  who  shoots 
a  load  of  hewn  stones  at  your  door  for  building  purposes. 
In  the  way  of  a  commencement,  I  venture  to  bring  before 
your  notice  an  unused  method  of  carbon  printing,  pointing 
out  wherein  I  conceive  failure  has  been  caused,  and  further 
indicating  a  new  application  of  the  -same  process. 
•  In  the  latter  portion  of  1859  Mr.  Poitevin  published  a 
process,  based  u^on  the  reaction  taking^  place  between 
gelatine,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  tartaric  add.  In  the 
early  part  of  1862  the  same  gentleman  made  this  modifi- 
cation:— Gelatine,  with  sufficient  colouring  matter,  was 
impregnated  on  both  sides  with 

Perchloride  of  iron  3  parts 

Tartaric  acid  1  part 

Water         80  parts. 

Such  tissue  is  then  insoluble,  and  becomes  again  soluble 
on  exposure  to  the  action  of  daylight 

In  the  middle  of  1864  Mr.  F.  Eliot  suggested  the  use  of 
this  proce9S  for  direct  carbon  printing,  a  white  pigment 
being  used  on  a  black  paper.  From  tliis  to  the  present 
time  I  think  I  shall  be  correct  in  saying  no  further  use  was 
made  thereof,  save  and  except  it  be  a  suggestion  for  its  use 
in  the  reproduction  of  negatives  without  the  use  of  a 
transparency. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  chemistry  of  the 
process  at  present,  but  to  name  the  mechanical  difficulties 
that  I  believe  have  operated  unfavourably,  and  produced 
unsatisfactory  j^roofs.  That  all  difficulties  of  transferring 
would  be  got  rid  of  in  this  process  is  obrious,  and  it  does 
seem  strange  that  so  valuable  an  invention  should  be 
nnosed.  Inasmuch  as  those  portions  of  the  tissue  upon 
which  the  light  acts  are  the  parts  dissolved  away  in  the 
process  of  development,  it  is  clear  that  the  parts  not  dis- 
solved are  those  tnat  form  the  picture ;  it  bnt  remains  for 
me  to  point  out,  if  success  is  to  be  obtained,  the  necessity 
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of  iisiag  a  tissae  having  a  unifin'm  ihkknesa  of  coloured  gela^ 
ine  over  the  sapport;  because  the  action  of  light  is 
proportionate  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  positive  or 
negative  employed.  Such  lights  and  shadows  would  be 
represented  on  the  film  by  solution  of  the  coloured  gelatine, 
and  would  have  no  relation  to  any  inequality  in  the  tissue 
itself,  although  such  inequality  would  be  fatal  to  a  correct 
representation  of  a  portrait.  Therefore,  a  tissue  devoid  of 
irregularities  is  a  necessity  in  this  process,  if  it  ever  be 
employed  for  direct  carbon  printing. 

1  now  come  to  the  new  application  before  mentioned. 
The  printing  in  fatty  inks  is  a  process  for  which  photo- 
graphers are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Despaquis.  He  very 
clearly  mentions  in  his  recent  patent  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  an  intermediate  layer  of  soluble  gelatine  between 
the  printing  surface  and  the  support  The  process  above 
named  would  ensure  these  conditions  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  because  the  whole  film  is  insoluble  when  com- 
mencing, and  such  portions  as  become  soluble  depend 
entirely  upon  the  positive  employed.  While  distinctly 
affirming  that  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  process 
now  existing,  I  would  advise  my  professional  brethren  to 
give  a  little  more  than  passing  notice  to  the  beautiful 
mechanical  appliances  M.  Despaquis  has  brought  to  bear 
on  the  production  of  photographs  in  fatty  inks. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  ARRAN  A1^I>- THE 
HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BT  REUBEN  MITOHELL. 

Being  fully  equipped  with  camera  and  sketching  materials 
for  a  tour  in  Scotland,  1  left  Bolton  on  12th  of  July,  and 
arrived  in  Glasgow  in  the  evening,  resting  for  the  night  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel.    Next  morning  J  started  by  train  for 
Ardrossan,  and  crossed  the  Channel  by  steamer  to  Arran, 
where  I  arrived  after  a  very  pleasant  sail  of  about  an  hour, 
and  landed  at  Brodick,  but  having  a  considerable  amount 
of  luggage  it  caused  some  delay.    The.*bus  to  Corrie,  my 
intended  distination,  being  soon  filled,  I  had  to  engage  a 
machine,  the  name  given  to  all  classes  of  conveyance  on 
wheels  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.    The  small  bay  at 
Brodick  is  verv  beautiful ;  along  the  road  side  on  the  coast 
is  well  woodea  with  stately  firs  and  other  trees.    There  in 
a  good  hotel,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.    My  luggage 
was  soon  stowed  on  the  conveyance,  and  I  started  for 
Corrie,  where  a  kind  friend  had  made  arrangements  for 
me  beforehand.    The  distance  from  Brodick  to  Corrie  is 
about  seven  miles,  along  a  broken  and  picturesque  coast — 
trees,  scrub,  and  mountain  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with 
old  red  sandstone  rocks,  washed  into  all  sorts  of  curious 
forms  along  the  shore,  with  large  numbers  of  granite 
boulders,  some  of  immense  size,  scattered  all  along,  and 
patially  covered  with  beautifully  covered  coloured  sea- 
weed, which  forms  innumerable  pictures  for  the  camera 
and  pencil  of  the  artist.    The  hotel  at  Corrie  is  small,  but 
comfortable,  and  situated  on  the  shore,  with  a  good  view 
of  the  sea,  the  hostess,  an  excellent  business  woman, 
attending  promptly  to  the  requirements  of  her  visitors. 
I  took  a  stroll  lUFter  some  refreshment  to  North  Glen 
Sannox,  very  beautiful  and  varied  in  character,  with  a 
rugged  bum  or  stream  winding  its  way  through  rocks  and 
boulders  to  the  sea.    I  here  found  my  friend  sketching 
the  beautiful  and  rugged  rocks  of  Sannox.    I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  made  ready  for  commencing  operations  on 
the  following  morning,  with  oamera  and  water-colour 
sketching  combined,  the  weather  being  most  favoorabla 
for  camera  work.    The  stillness  for  so  long  a  time  was 
most  remarkable,  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  for  weeks 
together     It  enabled  me  to  take  a  large  number  of  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  seenerj  in  the 
iilana  in  North  Glen  Sannox.    Commencing  at  the  bridge, 
1  made  a  large  sketch  of  the  burn  and  glen  in  water- 
coloon,  togetber  with  a  number  of  phoiognphs  of  what  I 
considered  the  choicest  bite  in  the  glen.    This  glen  sap- 


plied  me  wiih  subjects  for  several  days.    Myself  and  two 
artist  friends  made  a  trip  to  Lochranza  through  Glen 
Sannox,  and  descending  through  Glen  Chalmidel,  very 
steep  and  romantic,  with   a  mountain  burn  tambling 
through  its  rocky  bed,  and  gliding  into  the  loch.    The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  studded  with  a  few  primitive 
cottages,  some  nestling  among  trees.    The  descent  is  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  presents  many  grand  views.    On 
emerging  from  the  glen,  the  village  and  loch  appear  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  wild  character  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  a  small  fishing  village  scattered  along  the  coast,  with 
an  old  ruined  castle  almost  surrounded  with  water,  sap* 
posed   to    have   been   a  hunting   seat   of   the    Scotch 
sovereigns    about    1380.      On   the    shore   are    several 
stranded  boats  and  old  fi  Mug  smacks,  some  condemned 
and  decaying.    These  and  the  castle  formed  subjects  for 
my  camera.    In  the  bay  there  was  a  fleet  of  picturesque 
herring  fishery  smacks,  painted  various  colours,  giving 
quite  a  gay  appearance  to  the  bay.    After  partalnng  of 
refreshments  at  the  village  inn,  we  retnmea  to  Conie. 
Having  done  North  Sannox,  I  next  visited  South'  Glen 
Sannox,  very  different  in  character  to  the  North.    Look- 
ing up  the  glen  from  the  coast,  the  dark  towering  peaks 
of  the  mountains  have  a  very  imposing  appearance -^on 
the  left  is  a  singular  conical  peak  called  the  *^  Maiden's 
Pap.'*    The  lower  portion  of  the  glen  and  burn  sides  is 
thickly  wooded  with  scrub  and  graceful  birch  trees.    The 
burn  is  charming  and  wild  in  the  extreme;  the  water 
tumbling  over  large  rocks  and  boulders  from  pool  to  pool, 
forms  a  series  of  fine  pictures.    I  secured  a  number  of 
photographs  from  tiie  bed  of  the  stream  and  other  parts 
of  the  glen,  also  several  sketches  in  water-colours.    The 
finest  and  most  imposing  view  is  a  little  before  the  wooded 
part  of  the  stream  is  passed ;  tho  magnitude  and  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  summits  are  in  fall  view.    A 
stroll  up  the  glen  from  this  point  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure ;  tne  solemn  grandeur  of  the  daA  frowning  moun- 
tains, in  contrast  with  the  heath  and  green  patches  of 
grass  and  the  light  colour  of  the  time-washed  stones  in 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  Bum,  was  a  scene  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.    I  had  been  on  the  island  a  fortnight  when  mj 
former  compagnon  de  voyage  through  Brittany  joined  me« 
he  having  been  detained  in  London  on  important  boai- 
ness,  and  was  unable  to  leave  England  with  me,    Mj 
friend  having  brought  his   fifteen   bv   twelve   camerai 
enabled  us   both  to  secure  several  fine   large  photos. 
Having  gone  over  the  principal  interesting  parts  wiUi  my 
friend,  and  also  secui«d  several  sketches  and  photos  en 
the  coast,  we  decided  to  leave  the  island  and  go  to  Oal- 
mallv,  in  the  Highlands,  about  eighty  miles  north.  Leaving 
the  island,  and  crossing  by  steamer  to  Glasgow,  we  took 
train  to  Tindrnm  by  way  of  Stilling,  through  a  wild 
mountainous   district,   passing    Loch    Earn   and   other 
smidler  ones,  some  most  beautifuL    Arriving  at  Tindram 
station,  we  had  our  luggaj^e  removed  to  the  hotel  near  the 
station ;  the  railway  terminates  here,  but  it  is  in  course  of 
construction  to  Dalmally.    We  ordered  refreshments,  and 
inquired  if  we  could  have  a  machine,  and  were  answered 
in  the  aflkmative ;  bnt  during  our  dinner-tea  the  waiter 
informed  us  that  they  could  not  let  us  have  the  coa« 
veyance  till  next  morning,  so  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
for  the  night. 

We  left  Tindram  at  eight  on  the  following  morning, 
the  road  winding  through  a  wild  mountain  glen,  with  « 
few  scattered  cottages  by  the  roadside.  The  stiDness  of 
the  Highland  wilderness  was  at  intervals  broken  by  smaQ 
gangs  of  navvies  making  the  single  line  of  railway  ftom 
Tindrum  to  Dalmaliy.  We  passed  an  iron  barraok  on  the 
roadside  for  the  men  working  on  the  line.  Lookhug  in, 
the  arrangements  were  similar  to  'tween  decks  on  board  a 
ship — hammocks  for  sleemug  in  a  «liniiiff-room  in  the 
miodle  of  the  building.  The  railway  wiu,  in  coarse  ol 
time,  alter  the  aspect  of  this  wild  region.  Winding  at  the 
crest  of  the  moontrin  pr**  -k^^  Dalmally,  one  ol  tht 
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most  enohanting  yiews  I  erer  beheld  waa  before .  us. 
Glenorcby  is  a  sight  that  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated— a  lovely  yalley,  surrounded  with  dark,  frowning 
mountains  on  all  sides,  and  the  river  Archy  flowing 
throng  the  valley  into  Loch  Aire,  from  thence  to  the 
sea.  The  valley  is  well  wooded  with  statelv  trees  over- 
hanging the  roads,  and  forming  innumerable  pictures  at 
every  turn,  and  shelter  from  the  sun.  The  weather  being 
very  hot,  we  drove  to  the  Dalmallj  Hotel,  a  plain  build- 
ing. The  host,  Mr.  Fraser,  is  very  attentive  to  visitors, 
domg  all  in  his  power  to  ma^e  them  comfortable  during 
their  stay  at  the  notel.  •  Having  refreshed  the  inner  man, 
we  at  once  commenced  operations  on  some  very  rustic  cot- 
tages on  an  eminence  near  the  hotel,  the  cottars  eveing  us 
very  suspiciously.  Returning  with  my  camera  to  the  hotel, 
my  friend  amused  himself  with  fishing.  I  called  on  my 
friend,  who  had  arrived  in  advance  of  our  party  sevend 
days,  and  found  him  sketching  some  very  picturesque 
cottages,  several  of  which  I  afterwards  made  camera  pic- 
tures of.  These  cottages  are  of  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter. The  people,  as  a  rule,  seem  comfortable  and  well 
to  do,  and  very  &ind  and  obliging  to  strangers.  My  next 
day  was  spent  among  the  cottages  entirely,  several  of 
them  make  very  pleasing  pictures.  The  fall  of  the  Orchy, 
we  were  told,  was  a  very  interesting  place,  so  we  arranged 
a  trip  above  seven  miles  from  the  hotel  through  the  glen. 
The  fall  is  a  tumbling  stream  through  a  large  mass  of 
broken  rocks,  portions  of  which  have  lately  been  blasted  to 
enable  the  salmon  to  get  up  the  river  more  easily.  There  is 
excellent  fishing  at  tms  place.  Leaving  my  friends  at  the 
falls,  I  pushed  up  the  side  of  the  river  till  I  came  to  the  open 
falls,  one  of  nature's  grandest  subjects.  A  large  still  pool, 
reflecting  the  masses  of  rock  and  scmb  in  the  water,  with 
a  lojv  fall  on  one  side,  and  a  second  tumbling  stream  on 
the  other,  all  in  picturesque  confusion.  My  friends, 
coming  up,  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
We  deciaed  to  return  there  the  next  morning,  and  com- 
mence operations  at  once,  but,  the  following  morning 
proving  wet,  we  hesitated  for  a  time,  but  at  last  decided  to 
start.  On  arriving  it  cleared,  and  we  had  a  most 
successful  day.  Several  of  these  pictures  were  among  the 
best  I  took,  and  we  returned  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
our  day^s  work.  Our  next  day's  operations  were  at  Loch 
Aire  and  Chilchum  Castle.  This  castle  is  built  on  a  rock 
surrounded  by  sand  banks,  formed  by  the  river  and  lake, 
with  scrub  and  weeds  in  profusion.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  for  defence,  and  dates  from  about  1443.  It  is  a 
large  pile  of  picturesque  ruins,  the  interior  overgrown 
with  scrub  and  weeds ;  the  castle  standing  a  monument  of 
solemn  grandeur  of  bygone  ages,  and  no  doubt  many  bold 
warriors  have  there  licked  the  dust.  There  are  several 
large  mounds  planted  with  trees,  which  we  may  infer  are 
tumulus,  where  numbers  of  brave  spirits,  whose  bones  are 
here  at  rest.  The  loch  is  an  inland  lake  about  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  half  a  mile.  The 
castle,  lake,  and  surroundings  are  most  beautiful,  and 
a£Ford  numbers  of  charming  subjects  for  the  camera  and 
pencil  We  secured  several,  of  the  castle  and  lake  {  also  a 
second  day's  work  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  do  justice  to 
this  locality  would  require  a  large  volume.  Having  only 
one  day  morer  at  my  disposal,  1  made  a  sketch  of  the  valley 
in  water  colour,  with  the  castle  and  lake  in  the  distance,  in 
company  with  my  artist  friend.  On  the  following  morning 
I  exposed  my  last  plate  on  a  charming  bit  at  the  bridge 
near  the  hotel,  my  friend  making  a  sketch  at  the  time.  I 
bad  now  filled  my  plates  and  paper,  so  at  11  a  m.,  Friday 
morning,  we  left  this  most  charming  place.  If  I  had  had 
time  and  materials,  I  could  have  taken  hundreds  of  fine 
pictures,  and  all  various.  The  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a  trip  to  Dalmally. 
Taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends,  we  returned  by  Tindrum 
to  Glasgow^  and  then  by  the  ni^ht  train  I  arrived  in  Bolton 
about  8  a  m.  on  Saturday  morning.  I  have  since  developed 
all  my  plates  successfully,  having  about  seventy  good 


fhotographic  negatives  and  several  water  colour  sketches, 
hope  to  give  my  exhibition  as  early  as  possible,  when 
the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  Bolton  may  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  pictures  I  have  taken. 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OP  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 

PRINTING. 

Bf  BOQia  LAUBIHT.* 

V^HiH  Speaking  of  the  method  of  prii^ting  npon  litbo* 
graphic  stones,  I  omitted  to  say  that  one  may  dispense 
with  transfer  ink  and  transfer  paper,  and  thus  prevent 
risking  any  damage  from  sqneeaing  the  lines. 

Ton  may  print  direct  upon  lithographio  stone,  by  apply- 
ing the  inked  gelatine  block  at  once  to  the  ptone. 

The  ink  is  applied  carefully,  lithographio  or  dilute 
transfer  ink  being  employed,  essence  of  lavender  being 
mixed  with  the  transfer  ink  to  thin  it.  The  block  b  applied 
to  the  stone  under  water,  the  two  surfaces  being  pressed 
together  without  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.  You  dry 
spontaneously  in  a  current  of  air,  and  not  in  the  sunshine* 

In  this  case  it  is  atmospheric  preisure  which  acts.  Whea 
the  whole  is  absolutely  dry,  the  back  of  the  block  is  moistened 
with  a  sponge,  and  you  wait  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  until 
the  gelatine  has  become  swollen,  and  then  it  can  be 
lemoved  from  the  stone. 

As  the  process  I  have  described  may  be  of  groat  use  to 
the  wood  eograver,  I  will  give  a  mixture  that  moulds  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  which  may  be  employed  to  secure  an  impres- 
sion for  electrotyping.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Yellow  wax 500  ^prammes 

Stearine  500        „ 

Pure  resin 1  kilogramme 

Talc,  finely  powdered 2  kilogrammes 

The  wax  and  the  stearine  are  in  the  first  place  melted 
together;  the  resin  is  then  melted,  and  the  powdered  talo 
gradually  incorporated.  This  composition  may  be  remelted 
and  employed  for  an  iodefinite  period  for  obtaining  impres- 
sions of  bas  reliefs  in  copper,  &o  It  is  melted  over  a  mild 
fice,  without  ebullition,  being  stirred  well  with  an  iron  spoon 
or  spatula,  and  is  poured,  moderately  warm,  upon  the  well 
cleaned  and  prepared  matrix.  If  the  mixture  is  poured 
upon  a  wood  block,  the  same  should  be  rubbed  with 
glycerine,  with  the  greatest  care  first  of  all.  It  is  useless,  of 
course,  to  try  to  mould  from  a  relief  in  which  the  hollows 
are  under-cut. 

The  compontion  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  fresh  locality 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  the  mould  is  then 
carefully  separated.    The  impression  is  freed  from  any  oil 

or  glycerine  attached  to  it,  and  is 
then  rubbed  with  plumbaga  The 
suspension  of  the  impression  in  the 
electrotype  bath  is  very  easy.  Little 
sospenoers  of  copper  of  this  form  are 
heated  in  a  candle  flame,  and  then  pressed  obliquely 
into  the  composition,  in  which  they  stick  very  tenaciously 
when  cold.  Tbis  composition  is  better  than  gntta-perchai 
which  floats  upon  the  bath.  Beiiides,  to  take  perfect  impres- 
sions, gutta-percha  of  the  best  quality  is  necessary,  and 
amateurs  can  rarely  obtain  it. 

THE  SKYLIGHT. 

BT  B.  X.  SXDGW10K.t 

Thb  construction  of  the  skylight  should  have  tfato  photo- 
grapher's careful  study.  We  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  form 
of  our  light  too  much  to  the  natoro  of  the  building  we 
occupy,  instead  of  making  the  sise,  shape,  and  position  for 
proper  effdots  a  study.  The  glass  roof  is  our  sonxoe  of 
light.  If  it  is  ^^  away  off,**  we  lose  its  effects  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  as  the  light  travels  through  so  much  spaca 
before  it  reaches  that  we  wish  illuminated,  and  wa  nave 
shadows  with  little  or  no  half-tones.    I  admit  there  aio 

•  OoBUniied  firom  iMffS  87fb 
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fioe  negatives  made  aader  high-lighta.  I  hard  made  fiae 
negative!  under  snch,  bat  oiroumstaaoes  were  most  favour- 
able. There  is  no  form  of  light  but  under  which,  at  certain 
timeSy  good  results  can  be  produced.  We  should,  howevei^, 
aim  to  have  our  light  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  these  "favourable  circumstances.'* 
Have  it  so  arranged  that  you  can  produce  just  the  result 
wished  for  at  all  times.  To  secure  this  we  must  have  our 
light  down  where  we  can  manage  it,  that  we  may  see  just 
what  we  are  doing.  I  have  worked  under  one  of  these 
high-lights  when  I  was  sure  all  the  light  and  shadow  on 
my  subject  was  just  right;  exposed  my  plate,  and  a  light 
cloud,  so  light  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  the  room, 
changed  the  effect  entirely.  Here  is  my  plan  for  a  light. 
Ton  will  observe  that  you  have  not  got  an  acre  of  glass  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  the  angle  is  sucn  that  it  can  be  kept 
*'  water-tight."  Begin  your  side-light  about  one  foot  from 
the  floor,  make  it  ten  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high,  the 
upper  edge  slanging  in  about  ten  inches.  Tour  upper,  or 
skylight,  have  ten  by  twelve  feet,  the  lower  edge  resting 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  side-light  in  as  light  sash  as 
possible,  and  secure  proper  strength.  Let  the  highest 
point  of  your  skylight  be  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  Have 
the  light  facing  the  north,  and  furnish  with  two  sets  of 
ourtains,  one  of  white  muslin,  the  other  blue  opaque. 
With  such  a  light  we  should  secure  good  results.  Why  ? 
Because  our  source  of  light  is  close  to  the  subject  and  easily 
managed.  It  faces  the  north,  and  the  light  from  that 
direction  is  more  even,  hence  easy  to  manage.  The  white 
curtains  will  soften  the  light,  and  the  blue  give  yon 
shadows.  The  time  of  exposure  is  lessened,  and  everything 
risht  at  all  times  to  properly  and  effectually  light  your 
sitter. 

RESTORINa  OLD  EMULSIONS. 

Mb«  S.  Sinqer,  of  Milwaukee,  finds  that  by  converting  the 
excess  ot  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  emulsion  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  he  can  restore  old, 
foggy  emulsions.  Having  recently  read  Mr.  Newton's 
paper  on  emulsions,  he  sends  to  Anihony^s  Bulletin  details 
of  some  experiments.    He  says:-^ 

I  took  some  old  emulsion  made  by  various  pro- 
cesses whose  usefulness  was  already  debtroyed,  added 
one  ounce  of  freshly-prepared  emulsion,  converted  the 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  after  some  hours,  in  an 
excess  of  chloride,  and  the  whole  worked  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  yery  sensitive,  aa  by  any  process  tried. 
I  find  that  an  emulsion  prepared  that  way,  with  an 
excess  of  chloride,  needs  no  extra  wasUng,  a  simple 
immersion  in  the  preservative  being  enough,  'rhe 
preservativo  is  not  spoiled  by  this  repeated  immersion, 
out  remains  clear,  and  is,  if  changed  at  all,  improved. 
This  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  substituting  and 
alcoholic  nreservative  instead  of  one  of  water,  and  I 
succeeded  be^j'ond  any  expectation.  The  one  I  have  tried 
is  only  a  modification  of  Mr.  Newton's,  and  works  well 

Alcohol 6  ounces 

Tannin 80  grains 

Laudanum       2  drachms 

Tincture  nux  vomica 1  drachm. 

This  solution  throws  down  a  precipitate,  and  after  filtra« 
tion  througk» filter  paper  will  remain  clear.  With  this 
alcoholic  solution  the  whole  labour  of  manufacturing  drr 
plates  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  "  Coat  the  plate  with 
emulsion.'*  After  it  has  set,  which  it  does  in  a  few 
seconds,  flow  over  the  alcoholic  preservative  the  same  way 
as  yon  do  coUodion ;  let  the  scAution  act  a  few  seconds  on 
the  film,  and  pour  back  the  surplus  into  the  bottle.  The 
plate  is  then  ready  for  exposure ;  or  you  can  let  it  dry, 
which  it  will  do  now  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  bright,  clean 
Burftee.  In  my  experiments  I  have  not  noticed  any  ten- 
dency to  blurring  in  these  plates,  but  should  that  be  the 
oaae,  the  alcoholic  preservative  can  be  easily  tinted  by  an 
aniline  colour  to  any  depth,  or  to  an  idcohouo  solution  of 


alkanet  root,  which  assists  in  organifying  the  film,  and  is 
again  redissolved  by  the  alkaline  developer. 

A  second  modification  I  propose  is  in  developing.  By 
first  flowing  the  film  with  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  the 
whole  negative  can  be  finished  with  from  one  to  three 
drops  of  an  alcoholic  sixty -grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
Prepare,  for  instance,  the  following  developer:-* 

No.  1. 
Stronger  aqua-ammonia  ...    2  drachms 

Water     6  ounces 

Bromide  ammonium      ...         .•    6  grains. 

No.  2. 
Alcohol   ...        ...        ...        ...      1  ounce 

Pyrogallic  acid 60  grains. 

After  exposure,  wet  the  film ;  then  flow  over  enough  of 
No.  1  to  cover  the  film  with  one  sweep ;  let  it  act  a  few 
seconds  .on  the  film.  Now  drop  into  the  developing  cup 
one  drop  of  pyro. ;  pour  back  the  ammonia  solution,  and 
reapply,  when  all  detail  will  appear,  and  one  or  two  drops 
of  pyro.,  by  correct  exposure,  will  finish  the  negative. 
Instead  of  the  above  developer,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley's  can 
be  used,  to  wit : — 

Carbonate  ammonia       80  grains 

Water       ... 1  ounoe 

Brom.  potassium 6  grains; 

or  a  combination  of  both,  half  and  half.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  contrast,  but  want  brilliant  pictures,  as 
in  case  of  engravings,  add  half  a  grain  more  of  bromide  to 
each  ounce  developer. 

ON  THE  PADINOoF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Di4m  Sia,— Will  you  please  allow  ms  space  for  a  few 
words  as  regards  the  fading  of  silver  prints?  I  obtained  this 
plan  from  a  very  old  photographer,  who  had  prints  kept  for 
ten  years  that  did  not  show  the  slightest  degree  of  lading. 
It  is  this :  a  large  box  made  of  japanned  tin,  six  feel  long 
by  4  feet  high,  with  one  false  bottom  about  six  inches  fraaa 
the  bottom,  and  another  six  inches  from  the  top,  also  Islsa 
bottoms  at  every  six  inches,  making  in  all  twelve  fislse 
bottoms.  These  have  little  partitions,  namely.  Cabinatt 
O.D.y.,  &o.,  as  wanted,  so  that  none  of  the  pnntt  can  gal 
covered  up,  and  thus  not  securing  sufficient  washing.  Aa 
a  great  number  can  be  put  in  this  machine  the  prints  oaa 
be  done  in  about  two  hours.  (The  box,  I  forgot  to  say,  ia 
put  in  a  running  stream  or  under  a  tap ;  I  use  we  tap).  Ot 
course  it  can  be  made  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  not  so  uurga  as 
mine;  but  I  have  given  my  siae  as  a  sort  of  guides 
which,  I  hope,  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Paoro« 
oaAPBio  Niws.  Asking  pardon  for  taking  np  so  orach 
space,— I  remain,  yours  truly,  C  R.  Yaaaoi; 

Grafton  Underwood,  Kettering, 

METHYL AL  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

Dkab  8ia, — In  the  last  issue  of  the  PnorooaAPBio  Niws, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Rolls  gives  an  account  of  his  unsucceesfal  experi- 
ments with  the  methylal  developer,  and  invites  me  to  point 
out  where,  in  this  process,  an  error  is  most  likely  to  happen. 
Simultaneouslv,  G.  Watmough  Webster,  in  a  oontempoiary 
journal,  describes  his  unsuccessful  experiments.  These  on« 
favourable  opinions  on  the  substance  that  gave  me  toch 
satisfaction  a  few  weeks  ago  induced  me  to  repeat  again  my 
experiments,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  my  fiiat 
observation.  The  result  I  obtained  was  just  as  favourabla 
as  oreviottsly  to  the  new  developer.  The  process  I  adopted 
diners,  in  some  details,  with  that  of  your  oorrs^ondeata, 
and  that  may  be  the  canse  of  the  different  mmlts.  Soppoa- 
ing  that  the  comparison  of  the  details  may  be  of  some  atuity 
to  the  experimenters  with  the  methylal,  I  giva  haia  anna 
observations  from  ny  laboratory  notfa. 

All  derivatives  of  alcohol  are  extremely  oompltoatodt  and 
the  slightest  change  of  conditions  in  Uie  manofactoia  asaj 
introdooe  new  snbataiioea.    Bat  let  us  not,  for  thk  waaon, 
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VBJect  the  name  of  methylal^  that  MeMra.  B.  Kane  and  Mala- 
guUi  first  gave  to  the  prodact  of  diatillation  nnder  the  low 
temperatare  of  the  metoYlal  alcohol,  in  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  ana  dilate  lulphurio  acid  (objection 
of  Mr.  Watmough  Webster). 

I  had  not  made  ahalysis  of  the  metlijlal  prepared  by 
myself,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  pnre  prodact,  or  mizea 
with  a  dozen  or  two  of  different  snbstanoes,  so  easily  formed 
in  similar  conditions,  bnt  its  characteristics  being  very 
nearly  the  same  given  by  Messrs.  Feloase  and  Fremy, 
permits  me  to  take  it  for  methylal.  I  shall  not  add  puriss, 
ont  at  all  events  I  am  verj  glad  that  the  new  sabstance 
will  not  increase  the  number  of  bottles  on  the  shelves  of 
my  laboratory,  labelled  X,  T,  Z,  or  ?.  . 

To  prepare  methylal  I  got  some  rectified  wood  naphtha 
from  tne  distiller ;  it  was  of  light  golden  tint ;  tested  for 
•p.  gravity,  it  give  0*850,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
being  1S^  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  glass  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  more  than  one 
gallon,  I  introduced  first  some  broken  glass  (to  prevent 
ttocisive  bumping  obierved  in  my  first  experiments) ;  then, 
OQ  the  Bugeestion  of  the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal,  I 
diminiahea  the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Wood  naphtha 20  ounces 

Peroxide  of  manganese 15    „ 

wave  mixed  and  introduced  into  the  retort. 

Water ...    20 

Sulphuiio  acid  sp.  gr.  1*800       ...    30 

mixed  in  a  separate  glass  flask,  after  cooling,  were  mixed  with 
the  fint  content ;  and  the  retort  was  inserted  in  the  water 
bath,  connected  in  the  asaal  way  with  the  condenser. 

A  thermometer  was  introduced  into  the  retort  for  the  obser- 
▼itioB  of  the  temperature. 

▲t  180^  Fah.  first  bubble  made  its  appearance ;  at  190'' 
all  the  mass  was  in  froth,  occupying  nearly  three-quarters 
•I  the  retort.  Supply  of  the  gas  under  the  water  bath  was 
■0  regulated  that  a  temperature  of  190^  was  constantly  kept 

After  two  hours  7  ounces  of  the  methylal  collected.  This 
had  specific  gravity  0*856,  gave  an  aoid  reaction,  and  boiled 
At  142''. 

Night  interrupted  onerations.  ^  Next  mominff  distillation 
lesamed.  and  after  six  noun  distillate  amounted  together  to 
ooIt  12*  ounces,  of  the  specific  gravity  0-900  It  wasper- 
feoUy  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  of  strong  odour.  Tested 
inth  nitrate  of  baryta,  did  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
llie  ralphuric  acid.  To  secnre  that  result,  the  temperature 
of  distillation  was  purposely  kept  below  the  water  boiling 
pcnnt.  Next  it  was  igoited,  and  a  very  pale  blue  flame 
satisfied  me  of  the  abMnce  of  the  methylic  ether  with  its 
Imming  with  a  bright  flame. 

But  formation  of  the  ether  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
lemembering  that  ether  producing  temperature  is  between 
260^  and  310*^.  At  this  stage  I  consider  the  methlal  ready 
lot  photographic  use.  I  do  not  rectify  it  over  the  oarbonate 
cf  lime. 

I  ate  Mawson*s  bromo-iodised  collodion.  My  nitrate 
bath  was  prepared  some  ten  or  twelve  months  ago,  bat  not 
much  nsea,  my  experiments  of  late  being  directed  more  on 
tibo  eotnlsion  side. 

The  developer  prepared  on  this  occasion  was-* 

Sulphate  oi  iron  and  ammonia      ...      ^  ounce 

Water  10  ounces 

Methylal      ^  ounce 

AceCio  iron  developer  of  the  oonesponding  strength  was 
prepared,  and  tried  on  one  half  of  the  same  plate  cut  in  two, 
exposoia  beinf  equal,  but  so  conducted  that  when  it  was 
loo  short  for  the  aoetio  iron  power,  to  be  correct  for  methylal 
developer.  That  satisfied  me  again  of  the  possibility  of 
shortening  the  expoenre  when  methylal  u  substituted  for 
acetic  acid. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  unfsTourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  C.  V^aimongh  Webster  on  the  new  developer,  he  never* 


theless  admits  the  shortening  of  the  exposure  by  one-half. 
He  says : — 

**  Plate  1,  exposed  30  seconds,  developed  with  0  (aoetio  iron), 
ft     2        „      15        „  „  „    A  (methylal). 

Results:  plate  2  developed  almost  as  quickly  as  plate  1, 
and.  At  first  glaooe,  seemed  almost  as  well  exposed  ;  but  a 
slight  examination  showed  that  the  negative  was  very  thin 
in  oon-.parison  with  the  other,  and  so,  to  the  casual  observer, 
an  impression  of  equal  exposure  would  be  conveyed.*' 

Such  is  also  Mr.  £  T.  Itolls*  opinion  when  he  says : — 

*'  The  results  were  dissappointing ;  although,  with 
wonderfully  short  exposure,  the  image  flashed  out  instantly 
the  developer  was  applied,  it  remained,  after  intensifying, 
very  thin  and  weak." 

Mr.  Watmough  Webster  evidently  confounds  sensitiveness 
with  intensitv.  1  certainly,  in  comparing  his  No.  1  with 
No.  2,  should  look  for  the  amount  of  details  to  form  my 
opinion  of  the  shortening  of  the  exposure.  The  foilure  of 
those  two  gentlemen  is  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary intensity.  This  was  not  the  case  with  me.  My 
negatives  are^  not  oclv  perfectly  dear,  but  so  intense  after 
first  application  of  toe  developer  that  redevelopment  was 
not  resorted  to.  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  also  complains  of  the  general 
fog.  In  my  experiments  I  found  that  the  methylal  had 
such  a  powerful  restraining  action  that  with  the  same  pro* 
portion  of  meth  ylal  in  the  water  any  quantity  of  the  iron 
salt  could  be  used,  and  that  is  very  important-,  remembering 
that  the  stronger  the  developer  is,  the  shorter  may  be  the 
exDOBure. 

I  must  observe  here  that  I  prolong  the  development 
generally  more  than  is  possible  with  the  aoetio  iron.  Some 
shining  silver  pAtcbes  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  but  no  metallic  deposit  is  formed  on  the 
collodion  film,  while  the  solarised  parts  are  gradually 
gaining  in  intensitv. 

I  enclose  last  taken  negative  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Editor.  L.  Wabhkbu. 

PS.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Alexander,  who  first 
advised  the  use  of  methylal  in  the  developer,  has  inserted  his 
reclamation  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Phofograpkie,  explaining  his 
reasons  of  offence  against  me  for  publishing  my  experiments. 
Having  no  occasion  to  read  the  iionileur,  I  cannot  guess  in 
what  really  I  can  displease  Mr.  Alexander ;  but  if  he  will 
communicate  to  me  his  grievance,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to 
rectify  my  fault,  if  there  really  was  any  committed. 

[The  negative  forwarded  by  Herr  Warnerke  is  in  every 
way  excellent ;  at  once  delicate,  detailed,  and  brilliant.— Bt>.] 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.   CROUGHTON. 

DaAmSiB, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  Mr.  Brittlebank's  letter^  wherein  he 
proposes  a  testimonial  to  me  for  publishing  from  time  to 
time  my  experience  and  methoda  of  working.  Will  you 
allow  me,  through  your  pagee,  to  thank  him  and  many 
oth  rs  who  have  written  me  letters  oi  sympathy;  and, 
while  I  confess  to  being  flattered  at  each  a  proposal,  I  must 
decline  the  honour,  as  against  the  principle  which  has 
actuated  me  in  my  contributions.  To  the  societies  and  the 
photographio  press  I  have  given  (and  I  hope  I  always  shall) 
my  experience  freelv,  and  without  wishing  for  any  return. 
Our  art  has  attained  the  high  position  it  holds  by  the  free 
and  generous  publication  of  formula,  prooesaes,  &c.,  which 
has  iMen  thecharaoteristicof  all  its  best  andgreatest men;  and 
I  think  the  least  any  one  can  do  who  profits  by  the  freelj- 
given  discoveries  of  Archer,  Talbot,  and  the  host  of  namM 
which  have  been  associated  with  the  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy, is  to  add  his  mite,  however  email,  freely  and  openly 
to  all.  I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Brittlebank  will  not  be 
offended  if  I  decline  to  profit  by  his  suggestion  and  con- 
tribution, and  ask  jou  kindly  to  return  nim  the  cheque 
forwarded  to  von,  with  many  tnanks  for  his  kind  intentions 
and  good  wishcs.^Tonrs  truly,  Q,  CaovoBTom. 
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Sail  ttt  tit  S^tuhia. 

South  LoNDOir  Photoosaphic  Sooiktt.— The  annaal  oat- 
door  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  August 
S8tb,  at  KiDgstoD.  hot,  owing  to  the  vnfavoarable  weather,  very 
little  work  was  done  with  the  camera.  The  members  after- 
wards met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samnel  Fry,  Snrbiton,  who 
bad  again  this  year  most  kindly  offered  to  entertain  them. 
Having  partaken  of  a  snmptnons  repast  in  a  tent  especially 
•leotea  in  his  garden  studio,  tbe  rest  of  the  CTening  was  spent  in 
nusio  and  oouTersation,  and  thus  another  social  reunion  of  the 
South  London  Society  was  brought  to  a  dose. 

Craboi  of  Stialiko  Photograph  10  Goods.— An  operator 
was  charged  at  Sunderland  with  susaling  a  quantity  of  por- 
traits, printing-frames,  transparencies,  Ac,  from  his  employer. 
The  goods  being  giTen  up,  the  charge  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
case  dismissed. 

Papbb  roB  Photoobapht.— In  the  list  of  prizes  offered 
for  infentions  and  improvements  by  the  French  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Industry,  is  one  for  the  production  ofa,n 
improTod  p.iper  for  photographic  purposes. 

Oxt-Cabbok  Light.— Edf^rton's  new  oxy-oarbon  light  was 
recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Franklin  lostitute,  and 
described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute :— "  It  consists  of  a 
small  copper  Tessel  suspended  immediately  OTer  tho  flame  of  a 
Jet  arrangsd  on  the  ordinary  ozy-hydrogen  plan,  and  coDuected 
with  a  reservoir  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  the  oil.  The  heat 
of  the  flame  converts  the  hydrocarbon  into  a  vapour  o(  hij^h 
tettsioD,  which  is  conveyed  to  a  chamber  at  the  base  of  the  fet 
(^  about  half  a  cubic  iuch  in  capacity,  where  it  mingles  with 
osygen  and  is  burned  in  tbe  usual  way,  the  flame  impinging 
against  a  cylinder  of  Ume.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  start  tho 
lamp,  to  beat  the  copper  vessel  cootaining  the  oil  with  a  spirit 
kmp^  and  as  soon  as  vapour  is  produced  the  oxygen  is  turned 
on  and  the  lamp  withdrawn." 

Habdbicxd  Glass.— Mr.  H.  J.  Powell,  of  the  Whitefriars 
Glass  Works,  describing  in  the  Englith  Mechanie  some  expe- 
riments carried  out  at  the  works  with  De  la  Bastie's  method  of 
hardening  glass,  thus  sums  up  the  results  :^'*  Hardened  glara 
is  not  *  unbreakable*'  it  is  only  harder  than  ordinary  s lass, 
and  though  it  undoubtedly  stands  rough  usage  better,  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  utterly  disintegrated  as  soon  as  it 
feoeives  the  slightest  fracture ;  and,  up  to  the  present,  until 
broken,  of  being  undistinguishable  from  ordinary  glass,  unless 
a  certain  pink  tone  noticeable  in  hardened  flint  glass  can  be 
taken  as  an  indication.  This  glass  is  known  as  *  toughened ' 
glass,  and  we  have  seen  the  terms  *  malleable  *  and  *  annealed ' 
applied  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  these  nn- 
fortnnate  epithets.  The  glass  is  hard,  and  not  tough  or  malle- 
abloi  and  is  the  very  opposite  to  annealed  glass.    Annealed 

{^lass  is  that  the  molecules  of  which  have  been  allowed  to  settle 
hemselves :  the  molecules  of  hardened  glass  have  been  tor- 
tared  into  their  positfen,  and  until  the  glass  is  broken  are 
subject  to  an  extreme  tension.  It  is  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  that  *  hardens ;'  glass  heated  up  together  with  the 
oil  may  be  annealed,  but  decidedly  is  not  hardened.  A  piece  of 
hardened  glass  is  only  a  modified  Rupert's  drop— 1.#.,  it  is 
oase-hardeaed :  the  fracture  of  both  is  IdeDtical,  both  resist  the 
diamond,  and  both  can  be  annealed.  Moreover,  in  the  middle 
of  imperfectly  hardened  glass  a  lino  is  plainly  visible,  which 
sosms  to  mark  tho  extant  of  tho  easo-hardening.  This  line 
losolvos  itself,  under  the  microscope,  into  a  mass  of  bubbles  and 
stiisB;  it  seems  to  bo  the  nucleus  of  breakage,  and,  conse- 

nitly,  as  soon  as  tho  cutting  wheel  approaches  it,  utter 
ruction  ensues.'* 

PbBPATMBNT  fob  POBTBAtTS,  AND  NOV-SVPPLY  OP  PbTNTS. 

—Tho  Dst/y  Tttffrnph  states  that  at  Great  Mario w,  George 
fVeneh,  John  Froneh,  and  Ohas.  French,  doseribed  as  losMIng 
at  4,  Dorfaam  Plaeo,  Dalston,  photographic  artists,  were  brooaht 
«p  in  eostodv  before  tbo  ooooty  magistrates  on  Sataroay, 
obargod  with  having  on  divers  days  in  tbo  OHmth  of  Angnst  at 
Great  Marlow,  and  at  olhor  plaees,  nnlawfUly  and  by  lalso 
pretoaoss  obtoined  sovemleuflM  of  money  from  oertain  persons, 
eootimiy  to  tbo  statnto.  Tbo  prisoners,  who  were  travelling 
photograpUo  artists,  visited  Great  Marlow  about  three  weeks 
ago^  took  photographs  of  several  persons  there,  and,  after 
veooiving  the  money,  promised  to  send  the  cartes  in  a  few  daya 
The  photographs,  however,  never  arrived,  and  information  was 
givoB  to  Tho  police,   who  soooeoded  in  spprshonding  the 


prisoners  on  the  28th  of  August.  Evidence  was  given  showing 
that  the  negatives  taken  by  the  prisoner  were  worthlees.  They 
were  committed  for  trisl  at  the  Bucks  Quarter  Sessions.  It 
transpired  do  ring  the  hearing  of  the  case  that  the  prisoners 
are  wanted  for  similar  offences  committed  in  Herts,  Bods, 
Bucks,  Derbyshire,  and  other  parts  of  England. 
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B.  R.  G.— The  pictures  mui't  be  delivered  at  the  gallery  belbrs  the 
23rd  instant.  You  will  obtain  all  partienUrs  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Friswell,  the  hononry  secretary. 

M.  F.^Old  collodion  is  very  efficient  for  cleaning  plates ;  but  it  is 
very  unpleasant  to  use,  because  of  the  fumes,  whicn  are  (rften  very 
painful  to  the  eye.  -  On  the  whole,  we  should  prefer  to  throw  the 
old  collodion  away. 

Enquirbr. — ^The  salting  preparation  in  the  shellao  process  idands 
as  follows: — ^Water,  12  ounces;  bleached  ahella',  6  drachms; 
phosphate  of  soda,  2  drachms ;  borax,  1|  dmchms.  Diasolre  the 
phosphate  and  borax  in  warm  water,  then  add  tbe  lac  in  a  state  of 
nowder,  and  place  the  whole  over  the  fire,  stirring  until  the  lao  is 
oissoWcd.  Finally,  after  cooling,  add  30  mina  of  chldride  of 
ammonium.  Filter,  and  if  the  solunon  be  intended  for  keeping, 
add  a  piece  of  camphor.  The  paper  is  immersed,  dried,  end 
floated  on  a  60-grain  silver  solution  for  five  minutes.  A  fine  artistic 
tone  is  produced  by  fixing  in  hypo  alone;  but  for  a  black  tones  a 
gold  toning  solution  may  be  used.  Common  lac  may  be  used,  but 
would  give  a  yellow  tint  to  the  lights. 

D.  WiNSTAKLBT  sgrees  with  us  on  the  impropriety  of  ventilating 
personal  fcrievanoes  in  journals,  but  thinks  that  when  imputaltoiis 
afftfcting  the  commercial  credit  of  individuals  have  been  made,  they 
^the  persona  implicated)  have  a  claim  to  be  heard.  This  may  be 
doubtless  true ;  but  it  should  be  in  the  pages  in  which  such 
damaging  statements  have  been  made.  To  open  our  columns  to 
communications  referring  to  allegations  made  elsewhere,  would  be 
simply  to  transfer  to  our  columns,  without  reason,  a  disonssien 
havmr  no  pubho  interest  For  tho  rest,  we  may  simply  state  that 
Mr.  Winstanley  gives  a  cati^rioal  contradiction  to  toe  statements 
of  Mr.  Brothers  referred  to  in  our  last. 

G,  A.  M.— Wo  have  published  roanyformulas  for  the  preparation  of 
sensitive  paper  whieh  will  keep.  You  will  find  summaries  of  thi 
experiments  of  the  year  in  each  of  our  last  thrse  or  four  Taan- 
BooKS.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  will  sell  a  formula  Inr 
producing  such  paper. 

G.  8.,  an  experien(ved  carbon  printer,  writes  to  say  that  reading 
with  interent  all  that  transpires  in  oonuection  with  carbon,  he  is 
struck  with  the  fact  that  ia  everything  published  scant  Jnraee  Is 
done  to  Mr.  Swan.  He  points  out  tnat,  notwithsuuiiUag  Iho 
alleged  defects  in  Swan's  process,  which  sobsequcnt  patentees 
Johnson,  Lambert,  and  Sawyer^are  suppoeed  to  have  improved, 
some  of  ihe  finest  work  of  large-siee  is  srill  dtme  by  Swan*8  process. 
**For  manv  years  past,"  he  says,  "large  prints  have  been 
commereially  produced  by  Mr.  Swan's  process,  that  Is,  uebq: 
paper  coated  with  india-rubber  as  the  prov  sional 


carbon  prints,  too,  equal  to  silver  prints.  Nearly  two  years 
since  I  assisted  at  a  discussion,  at  a  large  wholesale  photographlD 
dealer's,  on  the  subject  of  certain  large  Swisa  views,  panoramic 
and  full-sheet,  published  by  Braun  of  Bomach.  They  were 
pronounced  by  all  prssent,  master  and  man,  to  be  silver  prints, 
until  Iproved  them  to  be  carbon."  Our  eorrsspoadsnt  thsnesamiaee 
some  01  the  new  claims  in  terms  which  might  lead  to  anproAtabls 
discussion,  and  condudea  bv  saying : — **  1  have  no  wian  to  <|ie* 
parasro  the  efforts  of  any  of  these  gentlemen.  Messn.  Sawyer  and 
Co.  nave  brought  the  Autotype  Co.  into  working  order.  Mr* 
Johnson  is  a  clever  chemist  and  observer.  They,  ae  well  aa 
others,  have  laboared  for  the  development  of  carbon  printiog. 
Mons.  Iiambert  will  do  much  towarda  spreading  and  popularising 
it ;  and  all  will,  I  trust,  receive  at  least  their  full  shares  of  honour 
ana  emoluments;  but  they  have  been  bitten  by  the  patent 
tarantula.    Nerd  I  say  more  r  ** 

Dr.  a.  A«  Mamtill.— Tbe  details  of  the  wet  prsssrvative  nrosess 
in  questioii  are,  bvieflv,  as  follows  :~Take  of  old  Sagliah  nooey, 
four  ounces ;  Prios's  gfycsrine,  two  ounces ;  of  a  thirty  •grain  nitrate 
bath,  aix  onaoos ;  mix,  anH  then  add  half  a«  ounce  of  kaolin,  and 
ahake  occaaionally  for  an  hour.  Place  the  mixture  in  dagdight 
ffvr  two  days,  then  filter  for  use.  Coat  aa  mdinaiy  cBeitsd  pbte; 
pour  off  fint  coating,  and  apply  a  eeoood.  Draia  veil,  and  pbee 
ta  slide.  It  will  keep  several  hours  in  hot  weaiher,  and  a  day  ia 
cool  weather.  Bxpote  a  little  lonj^  than  a  wet  plala,  and 
develop  aa  usual.  Several  modifications  of  this  plan  have  been 
proposed ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  JuipimeMsnti  have  been 
fffeeted. 

D.  E.  O.^The  spote  are  due  to  the  partidee  of  biuua  in  which 
the  back  of  tho  card  ia  printed  coming  into  eonliaet  with  the 
priat,  as  we  have  often  explained.  The  bronse  conaista  of 
sulphide  of  tin,  and  produces  a  sulphur  spot  ca  the  sDver  print. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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^^  i&fftagrajl^ic  ^tias,  Sti^tttabttn,  1875. 

PflOTOQBAPHY  IN  AOT)  OUT  OF  THB  STUDIO 

A  TouB  IN  THE  Enqush  Lak£  Distbict— Bits  of  Old 

London. 

A  lour  in  (he  EnaUth  Lake  DtairieL  —  It  sometiineB 
happens  that  one  desireB  a  qaiet  holiday,  free  from 
the  exertion  and  ezoitement  which  travelling  daily  from 
place  to  pbice  involven.  Frequently  you  are  in  the 
mood  for  a  ratUe  throagh  a  strange  country,  for  a  trip  to 
Switseiland,  or  to  the  Black  Foreit,  for  ioatance ;  or  a  run 
far  north  into  ScoUaod  across  the  moorluids  by  Braemar, 
or  beside  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  or  the  charms  of  foreign 
city  life  may  allure  you,  and  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berfin 
entice  you  over  the  water ;  while  again  there  are  such  places 
as  Baden-Baden,  Ems,  Schwalbach,  -Wiesbaden,  and  other 
spas  too  numerous  to  mention,  which  appear  especially 
iuTiting  to  those  in  want  of  a  change.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever,  we  repeat,  one  seems  to  long  for  aveiy  quiet  tour — 
a  holiday  of  holidays,  as  it  were— and  if  you  will  only  keep 
away  from  places  of  seaside  resort,  such  a  holiday  is  beat 
spent  without  leaving  the  country.  We  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  lately  it  seems  as  if  everybody  goes  for  his 
autumn  holiday  to  the  aea-side,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  one  hears  everywhere  of  exorbitant  charges  and 
scarcity  of  lodgings.  Holiday  seekers  for  the  moat  part, 
we  suppose,  are  gregarious,  and  where  one  goes  the  other 
must  follow.  Take  the  case  of  Switzerland,  for  instance  ; 
there  are  certain  routes  which  have  been  sketched  out, 
certain  valleys  that  have  become  popular,  and  certain 
villages  that  have  a  reputation.  AU  who  go  to  Switzerland 
go  to  these  places,  and  find  at  this  season  of  the  year 
crowds  of  visitors  and  exorbitant  prices.  And  yet  if  peo- 
ple would  be  content  with  travelling  less  in  company  there 
would  be  no  need  of  complaint  As  an  instance  of  wis,  we 
may  mention  that  last  week  we  saw  a  bill  of  a  party  just 
retomed  from  Switzerland,  who  had  been  travelhng,  there- 
fore, in  the  very  height  of  the  season.  These  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  stopped  a  week  in  a  retired  valley  many 
thousand  feet  high,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
under  shadow  of  the  snowy  Dent  Du  Midi  and  the  lofty 
Disblerets.  They  had  been  living  en  pension,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  charge  per  diem  for  each  person  was  three  francs 
fifty  oents.  for  board,  and  one  franc  for  bedroom  and  ser- 
vice. They  did  not  dine  in  a  magnificent  saUe-a'tncmger, 
it  is  true,  off  a  dozen  dishes,  but  the  table,  although  some- 
what hourg:(ns  in  character,  was  none  the  less  enjoy- 
able. Fancy  living  a  week  in  Switzerland,  at  the 
end  of  August,  withm  sight  almost  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
for  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  \  Such  a  thing  would 
appear  inrtredible  to  most  people;  yet  this  was  the 
amount  which  each  and  every  other  of  the  guests  in  the 
hotel— amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty,  hailing  from 
Lyons,  Geneva  and  Lausanne — paid  for  their  board  and 
lodging.  This  is,  then,  a  good  instance  of  what  may  still 
be  obtained  by  tourists  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  out 
for  themselves,  and  rely  upon  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions in  choosing  their  playground.  In  the  lake  district, 
where  wo  have  spent  a  few  weeks  very  pleasantly,  located 
in  one  central  spot  from  which  the  laziest  may  enjoy  a 
variety  of  excursions,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  many  holiday  seekers  come  through  the 
district  for  change  of  scene  and  air,  and  it  was  with  much 
surprise  that  we  found  their  numbers  so  limited.  Scarcely  a 
dozen  foot  travellers  have  we  met,  while  the  inns  and 
lodgings — the  latter  especially — were  far  from  fulL  At 
Windermere  there  were  rows  of  lodging  houses  standing 
empty,  and  an  agent  informed  us  that  he  had  sixteen 
houses  to  let  at  the  village  of  Ambleside.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  a  long  journey  to  Westmoreland  from  London,  but 
in  these  days  of  excursion  tickets,  travelling  is  not  so  ex- 
pensive as  it  used  to  be.    The  district  abounds  in  good 


second-class  inns,  and  to  those  used  to  the  high  prices 
charged  ia  Scotland  and  elsewhere  the  charges  appear  ex- 
ceptionally moderate.  And  as  to  the  weather,  when  it  does 
not  actually  raia,  the  varied  ohangt>s  you  are  subject  to 
are  positively  pleasing.  One  does  not  require  fair  settled 
weather,  as  in  the  case  where  mountains  are  higher,  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  for,  truth  to  tell,  big  fleecy  clouds, 
resting  on  hill  tops  here,  add  to  their  beauty.  For  the 
three  weeks  that  we  were  in  the  district  there  was  not  a 
cloudless  day;  but,  nevertheless,  the  weather  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  favourable.  The  mist  and  bloom 
in  the  valleys  gave  a  distance  effect,  which  is  required  to 
give  extent  to  the  scene,  and  in  practising  a  little  dry- 
plate  photography,  with  which  we  amused  ourselves  from 
time  to  time,  the  cloud  effects  have  been  of  especial  value. 
The  lakes,  loo,  lie  so  embosomed  in  the  hills,  that  their 
surface  is,  often  as  not,  like  a  mirror,  the  reeds  and  stones 
at  their  margin  showing  clearly  in  the  foreground  of  a 
picture.  Woodland  paths  we  have  secured  time  after 
time,  with  not  a  breatn  of  air  to  stir  the  pretty  ferns  and 
undergrowth ;  and  as  the  still  lakes  are  nearly  all  of  them 
fringed  with  foliage,  this  absence  of  wind  is  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly welcome.  A  clever  landscape  photographer 
would  have  made  some  rare  pictures,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  we  have  had,  for  every  one  knows  the 
charming  effects  that  are  to  be  secured  when  there  is  alter- 
nately sunshine  and  shadow,  such  as  we  have  been  enjoy- 
ing nearly  every  day.  Sometimes  the  wind  would  spring 
up  in  gusts  of  regular  intervals,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  cap  the  lens  two  or  three  times 
during  exposure,  matching  carefully  for  the  still  moments, 
so  that  the  sensitive  plate  shall  only  be  acted  upon  during 
these  favourable  periods.  This  is  easily  done  when  one 
has  dry  plates  to  deal  with,  for  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
keep  a  plate  in  the  slide  for  half-an-hour  on  a  hot  day, 
without  the  least  compunction.  It  will  be  a  good  thing, 
however,  when  we  get  M.  Wamerke*s  improved  method  in 
working  order,  and  thus  successfully  get  over  the  difivculty 
of  changing  plates  and  storing  them  up  from  the  light, 
which  are  the  chief  solicitudes  of  the  dry  plate  work  now- 
a-days.  When  we  have  paper  films,  instead  of  glass,  to 
deal  with,  it  will  do  away  with  much  of  our  anxieties,  for 
not  until  the  glass  plates  are  back  aeain  in  one*s  own  dark 
room,  and  the  developer  is  applied,  does  one  know  how  far 
they  have  been  properly  preserved.  We  think  that  a  good 
stock  of  adhesive  paper  for  sealing  packets,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tin, foil  (not  the  thin  kmd,  but  that  known  as 
caddy  tin,  which  bends  and  does  not  break),  form  the  best 
means  of  packing,  after  the  yellow  and  black  papers  have 
been  used ;  for  not  only  is  the  caddy  tin  impervious  to 
light  and  moisture,  but  it  renders  the  packet  far  less  break- 
able and  liable  to  accident  in  transit. 

Bits  of  Old  LoHdoH.^ll9,ye  any  photographers  occupied 
themselves  especially  with  ^^Old  London?'*  A  very  taxing 
series  of  prints,  we  think,  might  be  obtained  of  bits  of  old 
Ix>ndon  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up 
such  remnants  of  the  city  as  are  still  left  to  ui.  Every 
day  these  relics  become  more  and  more  rare,  for  modem 
improvements  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  picturesque- 
ness  in  London  streets.  Some  time  ago  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  writings  of  Walter  Thornbury  and  Thomas 
Archer,  two  genial  authors  who  have  made  old  London 
their  personal  study,  and  whose  works,  therefore,  might 
be  taxen  as  a  sort  of  guide  for  any  photographer  who 
wishes  to  make  up  a  portfolio  of  old-fashioned  sketches 
of  this  character.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  such  a 
series  were  now  published,  either  printed  in  ulver, 
or,  better,  by  a  permanent  process,  like  the  portraits  of 
actors  and  other  people  brought  out  now-a-dsys,  that 
there  would  be  a  good  demand  for  such  pictures ;  or  the 
photographs  might  be  taken  to  serve  as  illustrations  to  the 
writings  of  the  popidar  authors  we  have  mentioned.  The 
subjects  would  have  to  be  treated  with  care,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  antique  effect  being  marred  by  objects  of  modem 
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life.  Some  of  the  scenes— as,  for  instance,  bits  of  Holborn, 
whicK  here  and  there  still  exist — ^would  have  to  be  vig- 
netted, probably,  in  order  to  keep  out  new  shops  or 
houses  on  either  side;  but  in  Wych  Street,  in  the  Borough, 
and  at  the  East  End,  by  the  Thames,  there  are  still  models 
to  be  found  which  might  be  photographed  bodily.  There 
are  old  river-side  taverns  in  the  locality  of  Wapping  which 
would  afford  most  picturesque  studies,  especially  if  they 
could  be  taken  from  a  causeway  or  landing  in.  the  river ; 
and  the  old  coaching  inns  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water, 
several  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  with  their  roomy 
^ards  and  quaint  balustrades,  would  be  equally  interesting. 
Accompanied  by  suitable  letterpress,  such  pictures  would 
find  a  ready  welcome  "with  the  reading  public. 


GERMAN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

BT  DR.  VOGKXi.* 

Pbotoobapht     IK    BiaLnr-^PEi];iA.DiLPHiA.    Ezpostnox^- 
DirriRBHCi  BiTwiiir  Dry  ard  Wrt  PiiATrs^Objrotiors 

AOAIIIST      THR      OBiRRTATIORS      AROUT       THR      AOTIOR      OV 
CoLOURRD  SUBSTARORS  OR  TOR  SrRSIRILITT  OR  THR  SuVRa 

Salts. 

[Attbb  some  remarks  on  the  lato  Vienna  Exposition,  and 
on  portrattare  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Vogel  proceeds:—] 

It  appears  that  the  xeprodacers  of  oil  paintings  have  no 
fear  on  account  of  the  size  of  plate  any  more.  The  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  this  place  has  boldly  taken  a  series  of 
pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  in  the  original  siae  up  to 
thitty-six  inches;  soon  plates  of  four  feet  will  be  issued. 
Photography  will  be  mammoth^  and  mammoth  must  be  the 
business  if  the  enormous  expense  of  the  plates  should  be 
made  to  pay.  Photography  of  oil  paintings  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  inaustrv ;  she  has  conquered  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  "bue  and  cry  of  art  critics,  who  howled  that 
the  copper-plate  engraver  would  be  without  bread  through 
it,  a  laughable  prediction,  for  a  good  copper  plate  will 
constantly  find  a  purchaser,  while  a  poor  one,  of  course, 
must  draw  in  its  sails  aside  of  a  photograph. 

There  is  here  an  art  dealer,  of  some  importance,  who  has 
published  long  articles  in  the  newspapers  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  photography  on  art,  and  who,  several  jears  ago, 
solemnly  stated  that  ne  had  no  photographs  in  hio  store  on 
principle,  only  genuine  works  of  art,  such  as  copper-plate 
engravings,  steel  engravings,  lithographs,  &c.  The  man 
continued  his  opposition  for  ten  years,  but  it  availed  him 
as  much  as  the  opposition  of  the  stage-drivers  to  the  rail- 
road thirty  years  ago.  To-day  I  visited  the  establishment, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  there  not  only  the  latest  photo- 
graphs ot  oil  paintings,  but  on  his  roof  a  new  atelier,  which 
had  been  rented  by  a  photographer. 

Oq  my  journey  I  hrve  made,  as  I  wrote  to  you  pre- 
viously, many  exposures  with  dry  plates.  I  partly  made 
use  of  simple  washed  bromo*silver  collodion  films,  which 
weie  prepared  in  the  bath,  and  parti v  Stuart  Wortley 
platea.  The  bromo-silver  plates,  whioh  were,  bear  in 
mind,  without  a  covering  preservative,  worked  exceedingly 
well  the  first  eight  da^s;  after  that  spots  appeared ;  they 
are,  however,  not  durable.  The  Wortley  plates  kept  very 
well,  and,  in  regard  to  sensitiveness,  are  very  nearly  equal 
to  #et  plates. 

I  received  plates  which,  on  the  first  glance,  wero  fully 
eqoal  to  wet  plates.  If,  however,  I  tried  the  dry  and  wet 
plates  together  on  one  object,  I  found  the  drv  plates  more 
sensitive  to  light  parts  and  len  sensitive  for  dark  parts  than 
the  wet  plates,  in  laodsoapes,  therefore,  the  dry  plates 
showed  a  very  dense  sky  and  baokgronnd,  bat  a  perceptibly 
weaker  foreground  than  the  wet  plates.  If  I  exposed  the 
Wortley  plates  until  the  foregronod  was  equal  to  the  wet 
plates,  the  distance  (background)  in  the  dry  plates  appeared 
considerably  over*exposed,  while  a  wet  plate  prodooed  a 
RM)re  harmonious  picture,  and  the  tones  in  the  fore  and 
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background  were  in  proper  relation.  I  am  convinoeil  that 
with  n  suitable  change  in  sensitive  mixture,  by  adding  iodide 
or  bromide,  this  fault  can  be  obviated.  For  the  present  the 
wet  process  is  for  all  cases  where  it  depends  on  true  artistio 
effect  far  ahead  of  the  dry  process.  I  see  in  the  journals 
which  were  issued  during  my  absence,  various  gentlemenr 
have  taken  g.eat  pains  to  doubt  my  discovery  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  for  the  so^ealled  non-Rctinlo 
rays,  by  the  addition  of  an  absorbing  substance,  is  par* 
ceptibly  increased.  Such  doubts  only  excite  my  humour.  I 
have  on  my  journey  i^in  exposed  about  one  handrsd 
coloured  bromide  plates  before  a  number  of  witnesses,  and 
developed  many  of  the  plates  in  the  presence  of  witnessea. 
I  have  photographed  the  spectral  lines  in  the  yellow  and 
orange  again  and  again,  and  if  otheis  have  tried  it  without 
any  result,  the  fault  is  certainly  not  mine,  but  with  the 

fmtlemen  themselves.  Without  overrating  myself.  1  believe 
have  sufiBcientl V  proven  that  I  do  not  suffer  from  hallucin- 
ation any  more  than  Captain  Waterhouse^  ProfiiasorTaohiiii, 
Professor  Pedler,  Mr.  Meldola,  Professor  Schuster,  in  whoso 
presence  I  exposed  and  developed  my  plates,  as  well  rr 
Professor  Becqoerel,  of  Paris,  who  has  tried  my  experimehta 
repeatedly,  with  the  greatest  success.  Facts  which  I  bavo 
tried  daily  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  which  I  have 
shown  numerous  men  of  science  by  trial,  cannot  be  removed 
by  such  phraseology.  Whoever  does  not  want  to  believe 
me  can  leave  it  alone.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  teaeh 
persons  who  are  versed  who  do  not  want  to  bj  taught,  and 
who  stubbornly  persist  in  their  prejudices. 

Mr.  Caroy  Lea  has  opened  an  article  against  my  theory, 
in  the  British  Journal  of  21st  of  May,  in  which  1  only  deplore 
the  remarkable  aoperfioiality  he  botrays  in  optical  maUen. 
Such  sentences  as  Mr.  Lea  publishes-— i.e.,  eorallin  transmtte 
strong  red  light,  and  consequently  the  sum  of  its  absorption 
spectrum  must  be  green,  a  sentence  which,  in  reference  le 
napthalin*red  with  which  he  has  not  made  a  aiogle  trial 
repeats,  and  is,  for  thow  who  are  acquainted  with  the  abeerp* 
tion  spectra,  nothing  else  than  sheer  noosenee.  No  man  can 
draw  out  of  the  colour  a  body  possesses  an  inforenee  in  legaid 
to  its  absorbing  capacity  in  the  spectrum.  Erbium  salts  aai 
didymium  are  quite  coluurlesr,  but  show  a  powerful  absorp* 
tion-Hne  in  the  spectrum.  Chloride  of  uranium  (UOI)  ie 
green,  and  yet  it  not  only  shows  an  absorption  line  in  the  red, 
but  two  very  powerful  ones  in  the  green,  right  aud  lef^  of  the 
line.  Fuchsia  is  red ;  accordingly,  if  Lea  is  right,  *^  the  asm  of 
its  absorption  spectrum  "  lies  in  the  green.  If,  however,  • 
reduced  solution  of  fuchstn  is  observed  in  the  speotram  it 
will  be  found  that  the  main  absorption* Hoe  is  in  the  yellow 
and  if  you  take  an  ethereal  or  collodion  solution,  the  m 
tion -line  will  move  over  into  the  orange,  beyond  the  line 
These  are  all  matters  which  can  be  read  in  aey  good  band* 
book  on  optics,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  I  thevght 
could  be  pre*snppo8ed  by  Mr.  Lea.  Jast  as  eoperfioially 
Mr  Lea  speaks  of  my  publications.  He  says  I  exptn- 
mented  with  only  three  ooloering  matters.  This  ie  not 
true.  I  eiperimented  with  oorallin.  foobain,  napbthalin- 
red,  picrat-green,*  and  two  kinds  of  aldehyde^green,  and 
later  yet,  with  chlorophyll.  With  the  latter  Becqnetel  also 
eiperimented,  and  produced  the  same  imoU  as  I  did.  He 
farther  asserts  that  '*  one  of  the  three  sobstaooas  eited  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  that  which  he  has  principally  worked,  and  <» 
which  he  principally  has  relied,  is  ourallia."  This,  alee,  le 
not  correct.  With  eorallin  I  made  mf  first  attempta,  bat 
found  very  soon  that  this  sobstaoce  cbangee  verv  eadly; 
that  a  trace  of  acid  is  capable  el  moving  lis  aMorptkw 
capacity  totally,  and  that  diftersot  kinds  of  oosmllin  owed 
possess  different  qualities,  theiefore  I  laid  tbia  sebstanee 
aside  already  after  the  first  attempt,  and  the  sobstaooe  with 
which  1  have  principally  worked  is  net  oorallin,  bnt  the 
mors  darable  naphtbalin«red.  Mr.  Lea  ooofi«ses  thai  he 
has  D  Ws  of  this  sobstaaoe,  tb<-    '       *'  follows 

that  '^    know    the   absor  m    ef 
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atoDding,  boldlj  osaerta  that  thu  sum  of  ita  absorption- 
spootrum  mast  be  green,  this  assertion  is  worth  as 
moch  as  the  tales  of  the  kingdom  in  the  moon. 
and  I  need  scaroely  call  attention  to  it,  and  in  the  by 
me  observed  facts  on  the  effect  of  certain  colouring  matter, 
it  depends  on  the  position  of  the  actual  absorption-Tine,  and 
net  on  empty  theories  about  ''  the  sum  of  absorption- 
spectrnra.*'  If,  finally,  Mr.  Lea,  in  reference  to  the  sensitive 
aSE'ci  of  colourless  substances  which  I  have  been  bespeakinsr, 
claims  his  priority,  1  would  refer  to  my  publication  of  1873, 
p.  1302,  of  the  B'ports  of  the  German  Chemical  Socitty, 
where  mention  is  m;ule  that  wot  bromide  of  silver — i.e., 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  clear  nitrate  of  silver  solution — 
possesses  a  different  sensitiveness  to  colour  from  dry  bramide 
of  silver,  and  that  Mr.  Lea  had  not  yet  worked  with  morphia, 
I  mentioned  expressly. 

Mr.  Lea  has,  therefore,  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  his 
ri^ht  to  priority,  especially  as  he  does  not  respect  the 
priority  of  others  very  much.  So  he  publishes  in  the  British 
Journal  of  May  28ch.  1875,  as  the  result  of  his  latest  experi- 
ments AgBr  and  Agt  are  sensitive  to  all  visible  rays  of  the 
•pectrum,  and  fully  ignores  that  I  published  the  same 
already  in  April,  1874.  in  the  Reports  of  the  German 
Chemical  Society,  p.  550,  in  my  article,  which  Mr.  Lea  no 
doubt  elsewhere  himself  cites ;  likewise  I  have,  in  June  1874, 
at  the  same  place,  stated  that  certain  rays  of  a  special  excit- 
ing or  a  special  continuing  power  do  not  exist,  and  if  Mr. 
Lea  lately  published  the  same,  an  acknowledgment  of 
priority  might  well  have  accompanied  it. 


PEACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAT. 

Chapter  XV  IL 

The  PRiNTiNa  or  ♦* Positive"  Bath. 

As  the  8UCC988  of  the  photographic  picture  is  judged  from 
tba  reaulting  prints,  a  great  reaponaibility  resta  with  the 
operator  in  thU  branch  of  the  work,  and  it  should  be  hia 
aim  to  get  the  very  finest  results.  To  do  thia  he  must 
atudiooaly  observe  the  effect  of  every  change  of  condition 
in  paper,  bath,  fuming,  toning,  fixing,  &c.,  apd  acquire 
the  power  of  producing  any  required  effect.  To  do  thia 
with  intelligence  and  certainly  he  becomes  a  firat-rate 
printer ;  failing  this,  though  he  may  occaaioually  produce 
good  work,  being  the  result  of  accident*  it  ia  of  littie 
worth.  To  attain  perfection  the  printer  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  qualities  of  the  nega- 
tires  entrusted  to  him,  and  have  oomplete  control  over 
hia  chemicals.  Hs  first  atudy  is  the  effect  produced  by 
the  different  brands  of  commercial  albumenized  paper,  and 
the  particular  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  moat  suit- 
able. I  ahall  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  matter 
for  individual  experiment,  and  one  which  ia  continually 
being  modified  and  altered  as  new  brands  are  introduced. 

The  Printing  Bath. 

The  bath  used  for  sensitizing  the  paper  to  be  used  in 
printing  is,  however,  a  branch  of  photography  which  has 
received  so  much  attention  and  study,  that  certain  safe 
rules  have  been  formed.  Of  the  strength  of  the  bath— one 
of  the  first  cousiderations— there  is,  as  with  our  negative 
bath,  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  authorities  maintaining 
that  a  strong  solution  produces  the  best  prints,  and  otherd 
giving  preference  to  a  weak  solution.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  negative  bath,  so  in  this  case,  I  cast  in  my  lot  with 
those  in  favour  of  the  comparatively  weak  bath,  or  per- 
haps, more  strictly  speaking,  one  of  medium  sirengUi ;  the 
mistake  being,  I  think,  in  Uie  two  extremes.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  weak  bath  would  require  an  extended 
floating  of  the  paper  on  its  surface,  and  the  strong  a  shoit 
floating,  but  this  is  not  so ;  and  further,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  paper  floated  on  a  weak  bath  takes  up  less 
silrer  than  from  a  strong  bath  ;  this  also  is  an  error,  for 


the  salt  in  the  albumen  will  take  up  the  amount  of  silver' 
it  requires,  whether  the  bath  is  strong  or  weak ;  chloride 
of  silver  being  formed. 

From  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  strong  solution  is  to 
coagulate  the  albumenized  surface  of  the  paper,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  the  albumen  commences  to  absorb  the 
silver,  whereas  on  the  weak  solution  the  albumen,  not 
being  coagulated,  more  readily  takes  up  the  silver,  we 
learn  that  a  strong  bath  requires  a  long  time  of  floating, 
and  that  a  weak  bath  takes  but  a  short  time ;  the  bath  of 
medium  strength  being  between  these  two  extremes  in 
the  time  required  for  floating  the  paper. 

This,  then,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  gain  in  time 
would  establish  the  weak  bath  as  superior  to  the  others  ; 
but  there  are  awkward  consequecces  in  floating  the  paper 
for  a  short  time  on  a  weak  bath,  as  in  the  long  floating  on 
the  strong  bath.  The  paper  floated  on  a  strong  bath 
certainly  prints  brilliantly  and  with  bold  effect,  but  the 
bronzing  of  the  shadows  is  a  great  defect,  and  the  weak 
bath  has  the  effect  of  producing  weak  prints,  or,  if  the 
time  of  floating  be  lengthened,  the  print  has  a  sunk -in 
appearance. 

1  he  objections,  then,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
happy  medium,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  the  bath  from 
40  to  50  grains  to  the  ounce  o1  water,  for  ordinary  work 
in  portraiture. 

For  the  positive  bath  nitrate  of  silver  and  pure  water 
are  required.  Dissolve  the  silver  thoroughly  in  the  water, 
and  teat  with  the  hvdrometer  for  strength.  I  have  found 
alum  a  good  thing  for  the  printing  bath,  its  effect  being  to 
harden  the  albumen,  and  thus  keep  the  silver  more  on  the 
surface.  The  best  way  of  adding  the  alum  is  to  place  a 
small  lump  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel  through  whush  the 
bath  is  filtered,  and  it  thus  takes  up  the  required  amount. 

The  loss  in  strength  of  the  oath  after  sensi^ng 
paper  should  be  made  up  from  a  stock  bottle  of  sixty- 
grain  solution,  BO  that  (he  bath  may  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  an  uniform  strength. 

Citric  acid  is  added  to  the  bath  where  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  the  paper  beyond  the  ordinary  time  for  general 
use,  to  preserve  it  against  discolouration. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  also  sometimes  added  to  the  print- 
ing bath — ^nitrate  of  ammonia  35  grains,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  40  grains  to  t^e  ounce  of  water,  slightly  alkaline  < 
with  liquor  ammonia.  This  bath  should  be  placed  in  the 
sun  until  all  impurities  are  thrown  down,  and  then  filtered 
before  use. 

Rectification  of  the  pRnmNa  Bath. 

The  causes  of  disorder  in  the  printing  bath  are  from 
albumen  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
organic  matter  and  dust  which  gain  access  to  it,  and  from 
imperfect  filtration,  causing  the  bath  to  discolour.  When 
on^  showing  a  slight  colour,  or  evidencing  but  trifling 
irregularities,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  ten  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  may  again  and 
again  prove  sufficient  to  restore  it.  Add  tiie  permanganate 
solution  until  a  slight  rose  colour  appears,  place  the  bath 
in  the  sun  in  a  clear  white  bottle,  when  it  will  further  dis- 
colour and  eventually  grow  clear  as  crystal,  the  impurities 
depositing  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Filter  clear.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  bath  exposed  to  the  purifyL^g 
influence  of  light  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

Kaolin  is  also  a  good  purifier.  Place  a  little  in  the 
bottle  holding  the  Iwth  solution,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod 
for  a  short  time.  When  the  kaolin  is  settled,  decant  the 
solution  (or  pour  off  without  disturbing  the  deposit  of 
kaolin),  and  niter.  The  kaolin  may  thus  be  used  again 
and  again. 

BoUiny  the  Bath — ^The  printing  bath  will  require  more 

energetic  treatment,  in  time,  than  those  advocated  above ; 

and,  though  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  boil  at  stated  intervals, 

whereby  certaintv  is  ensured,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 

)sary  to  remove  the  impurities  we  know  must  exist  in  the 
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bftth,  until  their  deleterious  effects  manifest  themselves* 
The  bath  is  6r8t  made  slightly  alkaline  (if  not  so^  with 
ammonia,  and  then  placed  in  an  evaporating  disn  on  a 
small  gas  stove,  and  submitted  to  heat  until  it  has  evapo- 
rated about  one-half  or  two- thirds  of  its  bulk.  By  this 
time  the  impurities  which  have  made  it  black  and  thick 
during  the  boiling  should  have  settled.  Now  turn  off  the 
f9a  and  allow  the  solution  to  cool,  add  pure  water  to  reduce 
it  to  the  proper  streogth,  and  add  the  nitrate  used  in  the 
origiDal  making  up  of  the  bath,  and  test  its  alkalinity; 
filter  perfectly  dear,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use. 

To  Fuse  the  Bath. 
Place  the  bath  solution  in  the  evaporating  di^h  over  the 
gas  stove,  and  boil  down  to  dryness,  as  advised  with  the 
negative  bath  (see  Chapter  IV.),  using  the  same  precautions 
against  the  formation  of  the  explosive  fulminate  of  silver. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  this  to  add  acid.  Stir  the  mass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  dish,  and,  when  cool,  add 
pore  water  and  filter.  The  organic  matter,  which  has  been 
carbonized  by  the  heat,  will  filter  out,  leaving  the  solution 
quite  pure  and  clear.  Now  make  up  your  bath  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  original. 

General  Hints  on  raE  Cape  of  the  Bath. 
Care  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  constant 
doctoring  of  the  bath  in  a  great  measure.  Guard  against 
the  admission  of  dirt  and  foreign  chemical  substances. 
Keep  a  separate  graduate  and  hydrometer  for  testing  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  and  see  that  they  are  always 
■erupulously  clean  before  using  them— much  trouble  and 
Tinoertainty  may  in  this  way  be  spared.  The  sensitizing 
dish,  when  the  solution  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  is 
stood  on  one  comer,  to  aUow  it  to  drain ;  it  may  then  be 
rinsed  with  dean  water,  the  rin<9ing  being  preserved,  and 
the  dish  put  away  in  a  dean  cupboard  resting  on  pure 
blotting  paper.  The  bottle  holding  the  solution  is  then 
placed  in  the  sun,  the  top  of  the  bottle  being  covered,  to 
■oreen  it  from  dust. 
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XXXVIII. 

MlSlHQ  THK   PoBOBLAIir  CoLXiODlOir. 

1  WILL  below  give  a  formula  for  the  making  of  the  oollodio- 
ohloride  which  I  know  to  be  good,  having  used  it  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  knew  a 
baldi  of  this  collodion  to  fail  any  one  who  has  ever  used 
ily  providing  it  was  pronerlj  mixed  in  the  making  of  it. 

If  the  porodain  oollodion  is  not  carefully  mixed  and 
made,  it  is  the  most  fickle  of  all  collodions. 

The  purest  of  chemicals  and  great  care  are  required,  both 
ia  the  mixing  together  of  the  different  solutions,  and  in 
ftlways  keeping  the  oollodion  when  it  is  made  in  absolute 
darkness,  else  it  will  be  worthless,  for  if  it  is  exposed  to 
the  light  it  will  become  discoloured,  and  a  chemical  action 
ia  commenced  which  will  in  a  short  time  render  it  as  worth- 
less as  so  mnch  dirty  water. 

For  this  reason  photographers,  to  goard  against  the  actinic 
light  getting  at  the  contents  of  the  Dottle,  should  not  only 
keep  It  in  a  dark  place,  but  wrap  printed  and  untoned 
paper  around  it,  so  that  every  part  of  the  bottle  will  be 
ooversd,  and  only  a  little  of  the  neck  will  show ;  and  no 
more  of  that  than  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  pour* 
ing  the  contents  out,  so  as  not  to  have  the  collodion  to 
toaoh  the  pap«r.  The  writer  generally  uses  a  couple  of 
Ihioknesses  of  yellow  envelope  paper. 

Another  thing  for  the  beginner  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
be  should  always  mix  the  different  eolations,  in  the  making 
of  the  collodio-^hloride,  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time,  and  no 
more,  lor  then  the  solutions  will  be  more  likely  to  get  mixed 

aiber  than  if  you  were  to  pour  them  in  quicker.  As  a 
,  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  slower  the  solutions  .are 
adsad  together  the  longer  time  will  the  oollodion  keep  in  a 
good  oondition* 


7  ounces 

9  ounces 

112  grains 


Then,  again,  always  handle  the  bottle  of  oollodion  iti 
gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  shake  the  oonteota  aay 
more  than  is  really  neoeFsary. 

Mix  the  solutions  in  the  order  given  below,  and  never 
otherwise. 

When  ready  to  make  the  collodion*  first  prooeed  to  msike 
up  four  solutions,  which  will  be  stock,  and  which  will  at 
some  future  time  enable  you  to  make  up  more  oollodioo  in 
-a  short  time,  as  you  will  only  have  to  taxea  oertain  qaaotify 
of  each  of  the  stock  solutions  and  mix  them  together, 

A>^Plain  Collodion, 

Alcohol,  95^         

Ether         •••        •••        •••        •< 

Gun-cotton...        ..•        •••        •, 

B. — Silver  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver 480  grains 

Distilled  water      1  ounce 

C. — Calcium  Solution, 

Chloride  of  calcium         128  grains 

Alcohol,  95^        4  ounces 

D.^CUrie  Acid  Solution. 

Citric  acid 128  grains 

Alcohol,  95^        4  ounces 

Label  each  of  these  bottles,  and  state '  plainly  what  the 
contents  of  each  bottle  consists  of ,  and  exactly  now  it  was 
made;  in  fact,  write  the  whole  formula  on  each  label. 

Obtain  a  ten-ounce  collodion  bottle  which  is  thoroughly 
clean,  and  rinse  it  out  with  a  little  ether.  Carefully  decant 
8  ounces  of  A,  after  it  has  been  standing  for  a  few  days, 
into  this  bottle,  and  next  add  64  drops  of  B,  adding  bat 
two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  shaking  well  between  each 
addition  to  prevent  the  silver  from  precipitating. 

Now  add  in  the  same  way  4  drachms  of  C,  adding  two 
drops  at  a  time.  This  last  addition  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  the  moment  a  drop  of  this  is  added,  it  will  oom- 
menoe  to  turn  milkv,  and  chloride  of  silver  is  formed.  This 
last  addition  should  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  it  would  bo 
well  for  the  beginner  to  heed  it,  for  from  this  time  until 
the  oollodion  is  used  up,  the  bottle  should  always  bo  kept 
in  the  dark. 

Finally,  there  should  be  4  drachms  of  D  added  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  calcium. 

The  beginner  must  bear  in  mind  that  chloride  of  silver  is 
far  more  sensitive  to  the  light  than  nitrate  of  silver,  besides 

E'ving  a  softer,  finer,  and  more  delicate  print  than  tlie 
tter. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  paper  which  Is  used  in  the 
positive  proosss  is  salted  generally  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  although  chloride  of  barium  is  sometimes  OMd, 
so  that  we  have  a  paper  prepared  which,  when  floate  1  upon 
a  bath  of  nitrate  ot  silver,  toe  chloride  in  the  paper  will 
take  up  from  the  bath  the  silver  which  it  need^  and  fbm 
chloride  of  silver,  which  will  print,  as  befoio  said,  muoh 
better  than  nitrate.  Now  the  same  thing  is  the  ease  in  tho 
making  of  the  oollodio-chloride,  with  the  oxoeptioii  that  wo 
cannot  prepare  the  porcelain  plate  with  a  chloride,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  paper,  neither  can  we  float  or  swab  the  piste 
Buooessfullv.  To  overcome  this,  we  make  a  collodio- 
chloride  which  will  in  its  composition  combine  all  of  the 
natare  of  the  alba  men  or  the  plain  salted  paper  and  the 
nitrate  bath.  The  chloride  of  calcium,  in  conjunction  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  oollodion,  will  form  a  chloride 
of  silver,  which  is  Just  what  we  wish.  The  plain  oollodion 
in  the  above  o6ilodio(n)*ohloride  is  to  give  a  tough  body 
(when  riewed  in  one  direction)  to  the  solution,  which  body 
is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  number  of  gniias 
of  cotton  there  may  be  to  the  ounce  of  collodion,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  setting  thicker  than  it  is  alrsady ;  then 
keep  this  plain  oMlodion,  as  well  as  the  oollodio-chloride 
bottle,  tightly  corked. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  above  solulioa  aaswon  the 
place  of  the  poeitifo  nitmto  of  dlvor  bath,  sad  thodiloride 
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•f  caloiom,  which  is  the  ohlorid^Q  I  always  nse,  takes  the 
plaoeof  the  chloride  ofammoniuin  in  the  paper,  and  thf 
el^loride  of  silver  (which  is  formed  bj  the  nitrate  of  silve 
and  the  chloride  of  calciam  anitiog)  ia  the  coUoiioo  is  the 
■ame  as  the  chloride  of  silver  which  is  formed  in  the  paper 
when  floated  upon  the  nitrate  bath. 

To  get  a  ricmr  tone  to  the  freshly  silvered  paper,  as  well 
aa  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  prevent  the  solalion  from 
penetrating  too  far  into  the  paper,  alum,  nitrate  of 
anmoDium  (especially  the  former),  are  generally  used  ;  and 
to  get  a  richer  tone  in  the  collodio-chloride,  citric  acid  is 
used  in  the  quantity  recommended  above. 

In  place  of  using  the  chloride  of  calcium,  many  photo- 

fraphers  use  the  chloride  of  lithium  or  strontium,  but  I 
ave  always  liked  the  calcium  best,  although  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  given  either  of  the  above  (i.e.,  lithium  or 
strontium}  a  very  fair  trial.  The  chloride  of  calcium,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  used  of  the  above  named  chlorides. 

When  the  collodion  is  well  made,  it  will  have  a  most 
delicate  pearly  whiteness  to  it,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
colour  of  that  kind  that  I  over  saw. 

It  can  be  worked  with  good  results  in  a  day  after  it  is 
made,  but  it  is  in  fine  working  order  in  about  a  week.  I 
have  oaed  it  when  it  has  been  four  months  old,  and  with 
the  exception,  in  hot  weather,  of  a  very  slight  tinge  of 
yellowness,  it  has  been  all  right. 

If  poroelain  collodion  is  made  to  keep  for  a  long  time, 
the  greatest  pains  should  be  given  in  adding  the  silver  and 
calcium  to  the  collodion,  so  as  to  have  it  properly  mixed. 
It  should  be  made  more  sensitive  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  for  the  beautiful  imitation,  the  *'  photo-porcelain,"  it 
would  be  better  if  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  were 
s>¥  grains  instead  of  eight,  as  the  shadows  in  the  making 
of  this  style  of  picture  are  more  given  to  bronaing  than  in 
the  real  porcelain ;  but  for  the  porcelain  itself  eight  grains 
18  the  best. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

BT  S.   BUBStIoT.* 

Abotbsr  modification  of  the  Albertype  is  known  as  the 
Heliotype,  patented  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
by  Ernest  Edwards.  This  process  adopts  the  same  matet'ials 
naed  by  Mr.  Albert,  the  only  diffsrence  being  that  the 
chrome  gelatine  is  made  thick  enough  to  sustain  itself  after 
being  detached  from  the  plate  on  which  it  is  made,  and 
ia  transferred  to  a  metal  plate  to  be  printed  from.  The 
advantage  claimed  by  this  patentee  ia  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  breaking  the  plate  while  printing.    This  fragility  of 

Slam  plates  in  the  Albertype  has  been  so  greatly  magni- 
edy  tnat  it  might  be  well  to  notice  for  a  moment  the  traat- 
mant  to  which  the  glass  plates  are  subjected  in  comparison 
mitkk  the  method  iSopt^  by  the  Heliotype.  The  latter 
naea  only  a  vertical  pressure,  whilst  the  Albertype  uses 
•U  kinds  of  pratsnre  known  in  printing.  The  glass  plate 
ia  bedded  in  plaater  of  Paria  Qn  a  stone,  and  becomes  aa  solid 
as  the  atone  Itself,  and  in  practice  each  press  will  not  break 
on  an  average  more  than  two  or  three  plates  in  a  year  by 
•onatant  printing,  although  both  the  lithographic  scraper 
and  the  copper* plate  cr  roller  presses  are  nsea  as  well  a^ 
tho  vertical,  and  either  of  them  is  more  trying  to  both  plate 
and  film  than  the  typographical  pressure. 

In  relation  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  Albertype  and 
the  Heliotype  processes,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  two 
aethods  more  fully. 

1.  The  same  materials  are  used  in  both»  via.,  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash ;  and,  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions, both  are  hardened  on  the  back  by  exposure  to  light, 
and  both  are  further  hardened  by  the  use  of  a  coagulating 
material,  generally  chrome  alum.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence here. 

2.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  in  the  Albertype 
is,  when  dry,  about  a  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  In 
ine  Heliotype  it  is  more  than  five  timea  as  thick ;  five  times 

*  Continued  from  page  4W. 


as  much  material  must  of  course  be  used,  bufc,  as  the  cost 
is  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a  square  foot,  tf^is  is  a  small 
item ;  still  it  is  slightly  in  favour  ot  the  Albertvpe.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  in  moistening  the  film  it  does  not  swell 
as  much ;  and  as  the  roller  must  touch  all  parts  in  order  to 
deposit  the  ink,  it  is  plain  that  the  less  relief  there  is,  the 
better  will  a  roller  come  in  contact  with  the  deepest  parts. 

3rd.  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  respective  films  : 
the  Albertype  is  retained  upon  its  original  base,  while  the 
Heliotype  is  detached  from  it,  so  aa  to  be  transferred  to 
another. 

The  advantage  claimed  by  the  former  is  the  entire 
freedom  from  contraction  and  expansion,  so  that  maps  and 
designs  can.  ba  made  exactly  to  a  scale ;  this  is  impossible 
with  a  detached  film. 

The  latter  claims  a  more  perfect  surface  than  the  Albert* 
type,  because  the  picture  is  made  upon  that  side  of  the  film 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and  waa  protected 
from  dust.  In  four  years*  practice  I  have  never  seen  a 
plate  that  was  damaged  by  dust ;  I  must,  therefore,  decline 
to  allow  this  claim.  i 

4th.  The  ink,  and  the  metticds  of  applying  it.  It 
is  evident  that  thick  or  stiff  ink  contains  more 
colouring  matter  than  thin,  and  in  the  Heliotype  specifica- 
tion it  is  recommended  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  ink 
With  tallow  or  olive  oil,  and  not  with  lithographic  varnish, 
because  the  adhesive  properties  of  a  stiff  ink  and  a  leather 
roller  are  too  trying  to  the  detached  film  ;  the  oily  ink  is 
therefore  applied  only  with  composition  rollers. 

With  the  Albertype,  adhesive  or  unadhesive  ink  may  be 
applied  with-  any  kind  of  rollers.  When  it  is  desired  to 
print  a  picture  full  of  half* tone,  and  aa  brilliant  as  an 
ordinary  photograph,  the  stiffest  ink  is  applied  with  a 
leather  roller;  the  result  is  that  two  or  more  different 
grades  or  thicknesses  of  ink  can  be  applied  one  over  the 
other,  without  the  fear  of  dissolving  the  stiff  ink  by 
repeatedly  passing  a  roller  over  it  charged  with  thin  or 
oify  ink.  The  Albertype  method  is  acknowledged  to  have 
produced  the  most  brilliant  pictures  in  half-tone,  such  as 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  views,  taken  directly  from 
objects,  in  line  engravings  there  is  very  little  diffdrence 
between  the  two  processes ;  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
of  any  kind  is  accounted  for  only  in  the  toughness  of  the 
films,  and  in  the  permanency  with  which  they  are  attached 
to  their  supports. 

With  a  well  hardened  film  of  good  gelatine,  firmlv 
attached  to  its  base  or  support}  pictures  can  be  made  with 
all  the  brilliancy  of  -  albumen  photographs,  and,  being 
printed  in  permanent  inks,  they  must  endure  as  long  as  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  printed.  Each  one  can  judge  for 
himself  which  of  the  processes  comes  nearest  to  perfection. 
Improvements  will  undoubtedly  be  made ;  even  now  steam 
presses  are  being  used  to  print  the  Albertype. 

With  the  facilities  we  now  have,  and  which  are  fast 
developing  themselves  in  ooUographic  printing,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  war  of  making  photography  the  most 
p;;rfect  medium  through  which  to  secure  illustrations  for 
books,  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  pictures  are  required. 
The  printing-ink  gives  us  permanency,  and  the  unerring 
eye  of  the  camera  will  record  what  it  sees  with  a  fidelity 
nnapproaohed  by  art,  and  in  a  universal  language. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  city  or  town  of 
any  imp6rtance  will  have  its  photo-mechanisal  printing 
establishment,  and  photographers  will  avail  themselves  of 
its  facilities  for  doing  all  tneir  printing ;  this  it  can  do 
now  cheaper  than  is  possible  by  the  silver  or  chemical 
method.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  The  actual  time 
required  to  produce  a  doaen  pictures  after  the  negative  is 
made  ia  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  same  number  of 
silver  prints,  and  the  cost  of  material  is  much  less. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  seeing  is 
better  than  hearing,  and  as  the  Albertype  process  is  in 
I  practioal  operation  in  our  midst,  all  may  see  it  who  will, 
and  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves. 
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MR.  VANDERWEYDE'S  NEW  FORM  OF  STUDIO. 

The  efficient  HghtiDg  of  the  model  is  probably  the  most 
important  part  of  the  daty  of  a  portraitist :  true  likeness, 
pictorial  effect,  and  rapidity  of  expoeare — ^so  important 
in  securing  natural  expression — aUke  depending  upon 
such  efficient  lighting.  All  other  aids  and  appliances 
are  comparatively  worthless  urithont  it:  the  most  per- 
fect lenses,  chemicals  in  the  finest  conditiout  the  hignest 
artistic  skill  in  posing,  are  thrown  away  unless  the  facility 
for  securing  judicious  light  and  shade  exists.  Various 
forms  of  studio  and  modes  of  lighting  have  been  proposed 
and  tried,  with  varied  degrees  of  success ;  from  a  structure 
built  entirely  of  glass,  with  blinds  and  curtains  to  CTery 
part  of  it,  to  the  dark  tunnel  with  small  portion  of  top  and 
side  light  at  one  end.  But  until  now«no  definite  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  the  mode  of  lighting  to  a  science, 
and  to  construct  the  studio  on  scientific  principles. 

As  our  readers  ftre  aware,  Mr.  Yanderweyde,  an  Ame- 
rican artist,  Whose  recent  avocations  have  afforded  him 
facilities  for  seeing  many  hundreds  of  photographic 
studios  in  America,  England,  and  continental  Europe,  has 
devised  a  new  mode  of  lighting  the  studio.  Struck  with 
what  to  him  seemed  a  defect  common  to  all  the  studios  he 
visited,  he  sought  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  all  the 
studios  he  met  with  he  found  more  or  less  of  useless  or 
mischievous  light — that  is,  light  not  reaching  the  sitter  or 
helping  to  prmiuce  the  picture ;  whilst  in  many  instances 
this  light,  by  causing  injurious  reflections,  destroyed  relief 
in  the  picture.  Mr.  Yanderweyde  felt  the  desirability  of 
devising  a  studio  which  should  permit  of  the  concentra- 
tion on  the  sitter,  or  the  objects  forming  the  picture,  of 
every  ray  of  light  entering  the  studio,  and  of  acquiring 
such  control  over  the  light  as  would  permit  the  artist  to 
produce  any  effect,  proportion*  and  relation  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  photograpn  which  he  might  conceive  to  be 
desirable  for  pictorial  purposes.  The  general  principles 
underlying  the  theory  which  Mr.  Yanderweyde  arrived  at, 
from  observation  and  reflection,  coincide  in  a  curiously 
precise  manner  with  those  which  we  laid  down  when 
oescribing  the  theory  of  lighting  about  a  dozen  years  ago  ; 
and  as  the  statement  of  conditions  wo  then  made  accu- 
ratelv  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  Mr. 
Vanderweyde*s  theory  is  based,  we  ^ill  quote  our  former 
article  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  what  Mr.  Yan- 
derweyde has  effected. 

"  We  commence  by  reiterating  two  or  three  propositions 
which  will  not  be  di^nuted. 

"  First — All  light,  direct  or  reflected,  entering  the  studio, 
ought  to  illuminate  the  sitter,  the  background,  or  the 
accessories ;  in  short,  all  the  objects  to  bo  delineated  In 
the  picture,  and  nothing  else. 


**  Second— That  no  light,  direct  or  reflected,  should  ent^t 
the  camera  except  that  proceeding  from  the  illuminated 
objects  which  are  required  to  form  the  picture. 

"  Third^That  as  light  always  travels  in  straight  lines* 
and  as  only  those  which  reach  the  ghkss  at  right  angles 
pass  directly  through,  all  others  being  more  or  less  thrown 
off  by  reflection,  it  follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
light  entering  most  studios  does  not  reach  the  sitter,  bot, 
passing  through  the  glass  to  the  portion  of  the  loom 
opposite  to  it,  is  thence  reflected  m  a  variety  of  useleae 
directions. 

"  The  amount  of  mischief  effected  by  the  presence  of 
unnecessary  direct  or  diffused  light  on  the  shadows  is  not 
easily  estimated,  especially  with  a  surface  so  delicately 
sensitive  as  that  obtained  whei-e  bromo-iodixed  collodion 
and  iron  development  are  used,  by  which  every  radiation 
of  every  kind  is  at  once  rendered  apparent^  In  thie 
class  of  negatives,  moreover,  clean  transparent  shades  are 
of  vital  consequence. 

''  There  are  other  difficulties  caused  by  this  unnecessary 
light.  The  uncertainty  and  uncontrolled  character  of  the 
minor  reflections  falling  upon  the  sitter  are  a  source  of 
difficulty  which  is,  peihaps,  little  noticed,  but,  ncTerthe* 
less,  injurious.  Another  serious  disadvantage,  espedally 
in  larae  towns^  is  that  produced  by  having  to  work 
through  an  illuminated  atmosphere.  If  smoke,  or  mist* 
or  dust,  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  to  any  wpreciable 
extent,  these  reflect  light ;  and  if  a  large  body  of  nnneces* 
sary  light  pass  through  the  room,  this  smoke,  or  dust,  or 
moisture  in  the  room  will  reflect  a  large  amount  of  light, 
and  render  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  clean  shadows 
or  brilliant,  well-defined  pictures,  especially  when  lenaes 
of  long  focus  are  used  in  order  to  do  justice  to  standing 
card  portraits." 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Yanderweyde  aims  to  secure 

the  concentration  of  all  light  on  the  sitter,  and  the  exda« 

sion  from  the  studio  of  all  light  not  employed  in  producing 

the  picture,  is  very  ingenious.    Instead  of  an  ordinary  flat 

window,  he    gives  the  window  a  zigzag  form,  so  that 

the  light   reaches  the  sitter  through  a  series  of   panes 

or  strips  of  glass,  of  (say)  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 

broad,  each  set  at  a  different  angle,  ro  that  the  rays, 

striking  it  at  right  angles,  pass  straight  through  to  the 

sitter.    This  series  of  panes,  standing  at  aneles  varying 

with  their  distances  from  the  sitter,  so  that  the^  may  all 

actuallv  face  him,  are  connected  with  another  senes  placed 

at  angles  varying  similarly,  so  as  to  face  the  sitter  when 

placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  sitter,  at  which- 

ever  end  of  the  room  he  may  be  placed,  sees  simply  the 

panes  of  glass  which  face  htm,  and  the  light  which  they 

admit ;  the  oorreeponding  series,  facing  the  end  not  in  use, 

are  covered  with  blue  opaque  blinds,  excluding  all  the 

light  which  would  otherwise  pass  in  and  reach  the  camerft 

and  other  objects  without  illuminating  the  sitter,    llie 

result  is  a  greater  conoentratton  of  light  on  the  sitter,  with 

actually  less  light  entering  the  studio.   One  of  the  primary 

results  of  this  arrangement  is  a  sense  of  coolness  and  <€ 

moderate  light,  which  is  comfortable  and  refreshing,   and 

yery  unlike  the  blinding  glare  of  light  too  often  seen  in  stt 

ordinary  photographio  studio.    The  next   result  which 

should  theoretiodly  follow  is  greater  rapidity  from  the 

greater  concentration  of  light,  and  abeolnte  ntilitation  of 

all  light  permitted  to  enter.    On  this  point  it  wiU  only  be 

possible  to  speak  after  a  careful  series  of  comperatire 

trials,  yet  to  be  made.    In  the  one  studio  of  this  kind 

already  erected,  we  have  had  opportunity,  through  the 

courtesy  of  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Marshall,  who  have  been 

the  first  to  try  this  novel  system  of  lighting,  of  seeing 

many  of  the  results,  as  well  as  some  of  the  experimeata. 

The  quality  of  the  results  is  without  a  Question  exceedingly 

admirable,  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  unusoally  fine, 

and  there  is  an  amount  of  relief  and  modelling,  combined 

with  perfect  rendering  of  texture,  such  as  we  very  rsrdy 

see.      Altogether   the  quality    of  Is   prodoeed 

10  t>t«  *\t^*  '*xperiment  is  in  ever  *ory. 


-Htntr 
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Benjatnin  Wyles,  for  Btndies  of  sunset,  and  E.  P.  Lee  and 
Co.,  for  some  exqttisite  coloured  photo-enamels,  each 
leceiye  first  bronze  medals.  The  Judi^es  also  named  A. 
and  J.  Bool,  Reuben  Mitchell,  and  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  but 
^ese  exhibitors  having  had  awards  in  the  two  past  exhibi- 
tions, are  by  a  rule  of  the  Society  barred  from  taking 
prices  in  the  succeeding  year. 

A  more  detailed  notice  will  probably  appear  in  our  next. 

We  append  the  Official  Report  of  the  Judges. 

Bbpobt  or  turn  Judoss  ik  tub  Photoobaprio  Depabtuemt 
OF  TEB  Royal  Cobkwall  Polttbchnio  Socuety's  £xhk- 
arrioN,  vow  open  at  Falmouth.    By  Thomas  Hart. 

(Read  be/ore  the  Society,  Tuesday,  Sept,  14«A,  1875.) 

GBiiTLBMBK,^It  18  with  feelings  of  great  pleasore  that  the 
Judges  in  this  department  report  on  the  magniflcent  collection  of 
photographs  now  exhibited,  and  to  many  of  which  they  have 
had  the  hononr  of  awarding  medals ;  and  regret  that  they  could 
sot,  by  the  rules  of  t<he  Society,  extend  the  prises.  They  would 
recommend  the  Committee  to  revise  the  prize  list  for  competitors 
before  next  year,  in  order  more  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  lapid  development  of  the  art,  as  it  is  fast  becoming  not 
merely  a  chemical  science,  but  a  real  fine  art,  requiring  the 
highest  artistic  culture,  as  evidenced  in  such  works  as  those 
sodiibited  by  Ool.  Stnart  Wortlejr,  Geo.  Nisbett,  Messrs.  GhafBu 
and  Sons,  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool, 
La  Foase,  David  Hedges,  W.  Nicholson,  W.  Brooks,  Robert 
Ciawshay,  Gkurrett  Cocking,  and  many  others  whose  works  are  in 
the  Exhibition. 

The  First  Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Sons,  of 
Yeovil,  for  their  group  No.  749,  taken  direct ;  showing  many  high 
artistic  qualities,  and  is  the  largest  direct  nhotograph  (of  figures) 
from  one  negative  ever  exhibited  here.  Messrs.  Chamn  exhibit 
oUier  works  showing  the  same  careful  manipulation  and  good 
rssvlts. 

The  Second  Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  George  Nisbett^  of 
Bonmemouthj  for  his  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  No.  687.  Mr. 
Nisbett  exhibits  ten  photo,  pictures,  all  showing  that  he  possesses 
talents  of  a  high  oraer,  and  that  he  has  used  them  well.  His 
^tare  No.  682,  *<  She  will  Recover,"  reminds  one  of  the  late 
Oscar  G.  Bejlander*s  exquisite  art  productions. 

A  Special  First  Silver  Medal  is  also  awarded  to  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  for  his  collection  of  large  studies  of  figures,  which  are 
very  beautifuL  They  are  powerful  in  liffht  and  shade,  well 
graduated,  and  remind  us  ot  the  works  of  Reubens,  Rembrandt, 
and  other  old  masters.  He  exhibits,  also,  a  splendid  collection  of 
Isurge  instantaneous  views  ("  What  are  tiie  wild  waves  saving?" 
is  particularly  successful) ;  also  the  largest  and  best  specimen  of 
diy-plate  photography  we  have  ever  seen. 

A  Special  First  Sflver  Medal  is  awarded  to  Datid  Hedges,  of 
Lytluun,  for  his  fine  studies  of  animals  (a  most  difficult  branch  of 
tlM  art)  most  successfully  treated,  particularly  the  horses  in  case 
No.  604. 

The  First  Class  Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  W.  Nicholson,  of 
Tentnor,  for  his  *'  Bonchnroh,"  taken  direct.  It  is  a  view  well 
islflctcd,  broad  in  treatment,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
an  eve  for  the  beautif nl. 

The  Second  CUss  Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill  for  their  <<  Gleaner,"  No.  728.  showing  all  the 
eharseteiisties  of  their  work  (for  which  taey  are  so  Justly 
fbaoos))  but  scarcely  equal  to  former  productions  exhibited  here 
by  them—**  Bringing  heme  the  May,**  for  instance,  of  which  we 
haYe  lively  and  pleasant  rsooUection. 

The  First  Bronse  Bfedalis  awarded  to  W.  Brooks,  of  London,  for 
his  fine  enlar||ement  of  trees.  No.  784  (evidencing  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  an  mteii«e  love  of  his  art,  and  that  he  ts  an  artist 
eapabls  of  producing  eminently  beautiful  work).  The  distances 
are  atmospheric,  and  well  rendered. 

A  First  Bronse  Medal  is  awarded  to  (George  F.  Dew,  of 
Leamington,  for  his  collection  of  beautiful  landscapes,  which  are 
all  well  selected  and  cleverly  manipuUted.  **  Kenilworth  ** 
(No.  768)  is  very  fine. 

A  Special  First  Bronse  Medal  is  awarded  to  E.  P.  Lee  and  Co., 
of  Csraif^  for  their  case  of  coloured  eeiamic  photograms,  which 
Megemsofait, 

Affirst  Bronse  Medal  tsawardedto  J.  M.  Young,  of  Llandudno, 
lor  his  well  lighted  and  beautif  oily  modelled  portrait  studies. 

A  Fust  Bronse  Medal  (speeka)  is  awarded  to  B.  Wyles,  of 
Soathpoct,  for  his  instantaneous  studies  entitled  **  Cloudlttdy'' 
which  ait  exceedingly  artistic  productions. 


Others  exhibiting,  and  whose  works  deserve  especial  notice,  are 
those  of  La  Fosse,  who  sends  some  very  fine  portraits  (see  No.  70^); 
Garrett  Cocking,  who  is  a  thorougii  artist  in  feeling,  and  a  very 
clever  manipulator  (see  No.  787,  *«  Caller  Herrin',"  and  No.  789, 
"  The  Kuight  of  the  Bath,''  &c.)  We  hope  to  see  mors  of  Mr. 
Cocking's  works. 

Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool  of  London,  send  some  very  fine 
landscapes— their  "Hampshire  Lane,"  No.  679,  and  No.  676, 
<'  A  Wujside  Bridge,"  particuhirly.  The  last-named  has  a  sheeny 
effect,  well  rendered.  Both  are  taken  direct  from  nature.  Mr. 
R.  Mitchell,  of  Bolton,  sends  four  excellent  landscapes 

The  Amateur  Department  is  also  well  represented :  first,  by 
the  splendid  collection  (of  about  thirty  works,  includidi;  landscape 
and  portcaits)  by  Robert  Crawshay,  £sq.,  to  whom  is  awarded  a 
First  SUver  Medal  for  his  huge  study  of  •*  Daisy,"  No.  829; 
No.  801,  portrait  ot  the  Right  Hon.  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  also  very 
fine,  as  are  several  others :  secondly,  by  W.  J.  A.  Giant,  who 
sends  some  splendid  bits  from  Russian  Lapland  (see  frame 
No.  881,  many  of  which  were  taken  at  midnignt). 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  THEIR  USES, 

BY  L.   W.  SKAVEY.* 

In  studying  the  effect  produced  by  the  background  of  a 
painting,  engraving,  or  photoj^raph,  a  good  and  general 
practice  is  to  cover  light  or  dark  portions,  promioeat  lines, 
or  accessories,  either  with  one*s  hand  or  a  piece  of  neutral- 
tint  paper,  and  noting  carefully  the  result.  One  portion 
may  be  too  light,  another  too  dark ;  a  perpendicular  line, 
too  decided  or  too  near  the  subject,  may  intersect  the  out* 
lines  of  the  figure  or  an  accessory  at  such  point,  that  it 
seems  to  grow  from  it ;  acute  angles  be  formed  which  lead 
the  eye  away  from  the  principal  object,  and  give  a  kind  of 
cut-out  effect. 

Occasionally,  flowers,  vases,  or  other  accessories  used  in 
photography,  from  their  surfaces  being  reflective,  appear 
too  light,  and  consequently  too  prominent.  Faults  of  this 
kind  are  easily  detected  by  covering  thoee  parts  with  the 
thumb  or  finger,  and  observing  the  change  produced  by 
their  absence. 

There  was  a  picture  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  which 
was  much  admired  for  tbe  impression  of  refinement  and 
purity  which  it  conveyed.  The  contrasts  were  not  strong, 
there  were  no  large  masses  of  shadow.  The  subjeet  was 
that  of  a  lady,  head  and  bast— the  background  slightly 
gradated,  so  that  the  figure  was  fairly,  but  not  strongly, 
relieved.  The  hair  was  not  very  dark  in  its  shadows,  and 
the  dress  might  have  been  a  grey.  The  shape  of  ^e  pio* 
ture  was  circular,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  A 
few  moments  of  study,  examining  the  principles  on  whieh 
the  picture  was  oonstnioted,  revealed  a  httle  patcb  of 
shadow,  about  the  siae  of  a  pea,  darker  than  any  other 
part  of  the  picture,  at  the  left  and  lower  part  of  the  baek* 
ground.  A  test  of  the  value  of  this  morsel  of  shadow  bf 
the  plan  suggested  diaoovered  that  what  was  before  a 
well*balanoea  picture,  delicate  without  being  weak, 
became  fUt  and  nointeresting.  The  foregoing  iilostratea 
the  fact  that  man  v  times  a  weak  picture,  photograph,  or 
painting  lacks  only  a  little  touch  of  good  deep  shadow; 
in  fact,  we  have,  within  the  last  week,  applied  the  above 
principle.  Having  painted  a  photographic  backgrooud  re« 
presenting  the  sea-shore,  we  observed  that  it  lacked 
strength.  A  few  vigorous  touches  of  shadow  in  the  fore* 
ffround,  without  increasing  the  lights,  not  onl^  supplied 
ft,  but  put  the  whole  into  beCter  aerial  perspective. 

One  of  the  best  effects  we  have  seen  in  a  three-quarter 
flgure  was  where  the  back  of  the  subject,  in  bCusk  or 
brown,  was  turned  to  the  light,  the  face  almost  a  profile, 
arms  folded,  the  background  behind  tbe  head  and  in  front 
of  the  figure  near1j[  plain ;  at  the  aide  from  which  fell  the 
light,  a  shadow  ^painted)  was  cast  at  an  angle  of  foriy-ftve 
degrees,  filling  tne  entire  lower  corner  of  the  eard,  eone* 
wluM  darker  toward  the  bottom,  and  interaecting  llie  out* 
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line  of  the  subject  at,  or  sliffhtlj  below,  the  shoulder- 
blade.  This  shadow  supported  the  f  guie  ;  against  it  the 
subject  seemed  to  lean. 

The  above  arrangement  of  shadow  should  be  used  only 
in  side  views,  as  in  a  front  figure  it  throws  the  picture 
out  of  balance.  As  there  are  many  galleries  supplied  with 
interior  backgrounds  which  hare  a  shadow  falling  as  de- 
scribed, we  would  respectfully  suggest  a  trial  of  this  style 
of  side-view. 

The  most  appropriate  background  for  the  head  of  a 
child  seems  to  be  a  vignette,  probably  because  the  softly- 
blending.  Shadows  of  the  face  and  their  rounded  forms 
would  lose  somewhat  their  interest  by  the  introduction  of 
other  objects,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  in- 
troduce more  than  a  small  portion  of  any  accessory. 
Cloud  effects,  when  represented,  should  be  very  delicate — 
barely  suggestive,  and  not,  as  we  have  seen  them,  too 
stormy.  Ihey  should  be  avoided  when  the  focus  of  the 
lens  will  not  reach  the  background,  as  the  dull,  heavy 
atmosphere  which  seems  to  surround  the  figure  is  not  in 
aocora  with  the  spirit  of  childhood.  A  comparison  of  two 
imperial  cards  of  a  child,  where  a  landscape  background 
with  rustic  accessories  have  been  used,  the  one  nlain,  the 
other  vignette,  will  be  found  to  differ  principally  in  the 
following  points:  in  the  plain  picture  the  background, 
however  well  painted,  vnll  lack  torce ;  then  there  may  be 
too  large  an  expanse  of  flat  tint  around  the  head,  and  the 
heaviness  already  spoken  of  will  be  present;  onother 
cause  of  which  is  the  customary  short  exposure,  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  detail. 

In  the  vignette  print  the  effect  will  be  more  aerial  and 
delicate,  and  the  interest  will  be  centred  solely  in  the 
figure,  bearing  scrutiny,  and  pleasin^g;  the  imagination  by 
the  suggestive  surroundings. 


Date. 


Day.        Aggregate  of  Che- 
mical Power. 
,.    1616  units 
..    8000 
..     1812 
,..      669 
...    3600 
..    2883 


Aug.  30  ...    Monday 

„     31  ...    Tuesday 

Si^t.  1        ...     Wednesday    .. 

2  ...    Thursday 

3  ...     Friday 

4  ...    Saturday 
The  following  gives  the  results  in  the  graphical  form  I 

intend  in  future  to  adopt  :-^ 
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The  following  gives  the  results  for  the  week  ending 
September  11th : — 


METEOKOLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
INTENSITY  OF  DAYLIGHT,  TAKEN  AT  BLACK- 
POOL,  LANCASHIRE. 

BY  D.  WIN9TANLET,  F.R.A.9. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  meteorological  reports  of  the 
aggregate  chemical  intensity  of  daylight  have  thus  far 
appeared,  though  manifestly  this  \b  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  a  series  of  isolated  observations  of  the  chemical 
intensity  of  light  prevailing  at  certain  particular  moments 
of  the  day.  For  instance,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall it  is  more  desirable  to  know  how  many  inches  or  what 
fraction  of  an  inch  fell  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  how 
many  inches  or  what  fraction  of  an  inch  would  have  fallen 
had  the  rain  continued  during  the  entire  day  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  prevailing  during  some  particular  hour  or 
some  particular  moment  of  the  day.  The  truth  is,  even  a 
Urge  number  of  isolated  observations  of  the  chemical 
intensity  of  daylight  furnish  but  an  indifferent  means  of 
arriving  at  the  aggregate  intensity  of  the  total  light  of  day. 

I  have  now  in  daily  use  an  instrument  which  I  have 
devised  for  taking  a  record  of  the  aggregate  chemical 
intensity  of  the  total  light  of  day,  and  by  the  employment 
6f  which,  therefore,  a  really  reliable  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  obemi<»l  force  available  for  work  may  be 
arrived  at  Unfortunately  I  have  not  at  present  the 
•draatage  of  a  station  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  entire  celestial  hemisphere,  and  my  reports  must 
therefore  for  the  present  be  confined  to  an  observation  of 
the  souihwn  sky.  The  plane  of  my  instrument  is  vertical, 
and  its  aspect  to  the  meridian.  The  sensitive  material  is 
silver  chloride,  and  the  daylight  estimated  confined  to 
such  portions  of  the  spectrum  as  affect  the  iialoid  named. 
The  figures  used,  though  reliable  amongst  themselves, 
refer  to  a  purely  arbitrary  standard,  not  yet  corrdated 
with'  the  standaras  now  in  use.  The  following  are  the 
figures  for  the  week  ending  September  4, 1876 : — 
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I  may  remark  that  I  do  not  intend  any  long  eontinaanee 
of  these  reports,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  another 
and  a  distinguished  member  ci  our  oraf  t  will  shortly  take 
the  matter  up,  giving  more  detailed  reports,  and  ih  a  morei 
attractive  form  than  mine. 


BOZSNYAY'S   EXPERIMENTS   IN   HTALO- 

PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

To  prepare  hyalo-photographs,  or  pictures  upon  glasP) 
BL  Rozsnyay  uses  finely  polished  soda  glass  pJAtes, 
which  withstand  the  operations  of  the  process  far  better 
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than  potash  glass  plates.  The  plate  is  coated  ia  the 
ordinary  way  with  bromo-iodiscd  collodion,  and  the  picture 
is  developed  with  a  9olution  of  iron,  and  intensified  with 
chloride  of  gold  solution  of  1*2000  strength.  In  this  way 
the  film  of  silver  is.  converted  into  one  of  gold. — a  change 
that  is  necessary  in  prder  to  protect  the  plate  where  covered 
by  the  image  when  |t  is  afterwards  submitted  tp.  fuming 
with  fluoric  acid.  Silver  only  impi^rtially  protects  the 
plate,  and  then  the  impression  is  not  so  sharp  and  clear. 

As  the  fluoric  acid  cannot  get  to  the  glass  through  the 
film  of  collodion,  this  must  be  first  of  all  decomposed  and 
removed,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  the  picture  does 
not  suffer  in  any  way.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  operation,  and  only  succeeds  with  care  and  experi- 
ence. The  glass  plate  is  very  apt  to  break  by  submission 
to  unequal  heat,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  heat  it  to 
redness,  so  that  the  collodion  may  be  completely  removed, 
andUie  gold-silver  image  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  fused 
into  the  glass.  At  a  high  temperature  like  this,  a  potash 
glass  plate  melts  a  little,  and  becomes  uneven ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  soda  glass  must  be  employed 

The  plate  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  is  sufficiently 
cletned,  after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  fluoric 
add  vapour ;  if  this  be  generated  in  a  uniform  manner  the 
etching  will  act  very  evenly.  After  etching,  the  plate  is 
freed  from  the  film  of  gold  by  means  of  aqua  regia,  and  the 
image  is  then  ready  for  further  treatment.  If  it  is  rubbed 
over  with  powdered  graphite,  which  is  well  removed  after- 
wards, we  have  a  dia- positive,  in  which  all  the  finer  detail 
can  be  s^n,  and  after  this  process  the  image  may  be 
electrotyped.  This  electrotype  should  serve  as  a  printing 
block  for  mechanical  printing. 

M.  Rfxunyay,  who  is  an  amateur^  has  not  prosecuted  his 
experiments  beyond  the  etching,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  no  proper  muffle-furnace,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
prodace  his  images  on  glass  properly.  The  furnace  he  em- 
ployed was  a  rough  one,  and  the  heat  so  badly  regulated 
that  his  plates  always  broke  during  this  process ;  but  such 
an  accident,  he  argues,  should  not  happen  in  a  properly 
conatructed  apparatus.  His  fractured  plates  he  was 
enabled  to  etch  very  perfectly  by  means  of  fluoric  acid 
vapour  in  the  way  mentioned,  and  although  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  carry  the  matter  further  with  broken 
plates,  he  believes  perfect  success  might  bo  obtained  by 
following  the  path  ne  has  pointed  out.  If  suitable  glass 
plates  were  obtained,  and  proper  apparatus,  he  thinks  that 
printing  blocks  might  be  secured  in  this  way  without  much 
difficulty. 

THE  PHINTING  DEPARTMENT. 


BT  ALFRED  BALL.* 

Of  all  the  departments  in  photography,  that  of  printing 
requires  the  most  care,  the  most  skill,  and  the  best  judg- 
ment; and  by  far  the  most  constant  application— all  of 
which  is  essential  to  aceeess. 

The  printer  must  be  at  his  post  early  and  late,  he  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert,  ever  watchful  that  no  enemy 
creeps  in  to  diatarb  his  solution,  to  see  that  the  albumen 
paper  is  in  condition  to  absorb  the  silver  properly,  after 
whieh  it  requires  constant  observation  that  the  printing 
may  be  earned  to  just  the  right  point;  for  if  over  or 
under  printed^  no  matter  how  good  the  negative  may  be, 
the  result  is  inferior. 

A  printer  may  produce  a  very  poor  print  from  a  good 
negative,  or  a  very  good  one  from  an  inferior  negative, 
after  which  it  requires  constant  watching  to  see  it  safely 
through  the  waslung,  toning,  and  fixing. 

It  requires  judgment  and  taste  to  decide  iust  how  a 
photograph  should  bo  printed  to  give  it  the  best  effect ; 
the  artistic  appearance  of  a  photograph  depends  fall  as 
much,  and  perhaps  more,  upon  the  printer,  than  it  doea 
upon  the  operator. 


A  printer  should  be  to  photography  what  the  three 
great  pillars  *' which  are  denominated  wisdom,  strength 
and  beauty  "  are  to  the  Masonic  Lodge.  He  should  have 
wisdom  to  contrive  ways  to  print  different  negatives,  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  best  points  and  hide  the  bad  ones: 
strength  to  support  him  through  the  long  hours  of  mental 
and  physical  labours  incumbent  upon  the  successful 
printer;  and  then  he  mtt<it  have  beautv,  '*not  of  person, 
necessarily,'"  but  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  that  he  may  de- 
termine when  he  has  produced  the  finest  and  most  pleas- 
ing effects  possible  to  produce  from  the  negative,  both  in 
style  and  tone.  * 

Uow  few  there  are  in  charge  of  this  important  branch 
of  photography  who  possess  these  qualifications !  If  the 
rei^ier  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few,  he  will  not  be  benefited 
by  anything  I  can  say,  but  to  the  thousands  of  inexpe- 
rienced persons  who  are  employed  to  carry  on  this  im« 
portant  branch  of  our  beautiful  art  I  will  speak«  It  is  to 
this  class  I  dedicate  this  article.  It  is  useless  to  give  defi* 
nite  rules  for  managing  the  printing  departinent,  even 
could  it  be  run  by  rale.  In  sach  case  skill  and  judgment 
would  be  useless,  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  woald  be  ail 
that  would  be  necessary.  I  will  try  to  give  some  g^eral 
ideas  that  will  aid  good  taste  and  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  all  nitrate  of  stiver  is  in  a 
super  or  acid  condition,  and  must  be  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  kept  in  this  condition  to  make  brilliant 
prints.  Some  contend  that  if  the  solution  is  acid  the 
fuming  of  the  paper  remedies  the  evil,  or  prodnces  the 
same  effect  as  adding  ammonia  to  the  eolation.  This  is  a 
mistake — practice  proves  to  the  contrary.  The  strength 
of  the  silver  solution  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
negative,  and  the  strength  of  the  salting  of  the  albumen ' 
paper. 

The  time  for  floating  depends  npon  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  room  and  solution.  It  varies  from  thirty 
seconds  to  a  minute.  Thirty  seconds  in  a  warm  sammer 
day,  if  the  albumen  is  not  too  dry,  is  sufficient.  The 
paper  should  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  before  nsing 
in  a  damp  place ;  it  will  absorb  the  silver  more  evenly,  and 
will  lessen  the  liability  to  blister.  Albamen  dissolves 
slightly  and  falls  into  the  silver  bath,  decomposes  there, 
and  produces  an  acid  reaction,  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  test  the  solution  often  with  litmus  paper,  that  you  may 
be  sure  to  keep  it  slightly  alkaline  by  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  ammonia  as  required. 

Fume  from  five  to  ten  minntes  in  warm  weather— 
longer  in  cold. 

If  the  print  when  taken  from  the  printing  frame  has  a 
cold,  greyish  look,  shorten  the  faming ;  it  should  have  a 
dark  cherrv-red  colour.    If  your  prints  bronze  in  the 
shadows,  shorten  the  time  of  fuming;  if  that  does  not 
remedy  it,  reduce  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution.    If 
the  prints  look  weak  and  flat  on  coming  from  the  printing 
frame,  strengthen  the  silver  solution,  or  lengthen  the  time 
of  fuming,  or  both.    A  weak  negative  should  be  printed 
in  the  shade,  or  under  ground  ghus  or  tisstte  paper.    The  ' 
slower,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  redaction  of  the  chloride,, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  print.    Wash  the  prints  well  ia 
several  changes  of  water  to  remove  the  free  nitrate,  then 
redden  with  very  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  wash  the  acid  well ' 
oat  ia  several  changes  of  water.    Tone  in  an  alkaline  bath, 
made  so  by  adding  common  washing  soda. 

The  toning  bath  should  be  tested  every  time  before 
using,  to  see  that  it  is  alkaline.  I  always  keep  a  piece  of 
litmus  m)er  in  my  bath  while  toning,  that  I  may  observe 
its  condition.  Carry  the  toning  jost  far  enough  to  set  rid 
of  the  unpleasant  red  colour  when  fixed.  The  brilliancy 
of  prints  is  often  destroyed  by  carrying  the  toning  too  far, 
bendes  it  gives  them  an  unpleasant  grey  look.  Your  ex- 
perienced eyo  mast  direct  yoo  in  this. 

(After  fixing,  remove  the  prints  directly  to  a  strong* 
brine,  lef  )maio  from  half  •an -hoar  to  an  hour, 

wash  in  v  tlireeor  four  hn —     "nt before 
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ffttntstanlimu. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

DiJkB  SiE, — Permifc  me  to  oall  the  attentiba  of  youf 
readen  to  the  adyertiaementi  which  appeared  for  the 
third  time  in  joar  iMue  of  the  lOth  met.,  relating  to  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photograph  io  Society.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  will  be  prepared  to  receive  pictures,  addressed  to 
him  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Monday  the 
20th,  to  Thnnday  the  23rd  inst,  both  days  inclosiye.^ 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  with  a  conversazione  ot 
memberi  and  their  friends,  on  Tuesday  evonin^r,  September 
28th,  and  will  remain  open  till  the  20th  November. 

It  is  reonested  that  all  commnoications  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Eawin  Cooking,  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Gallery. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,     B.  J.  Fexswill,  F.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 

9,  Conduit  Street,  TF.,  September  15tA. 

CARD  PORTRAITS  IN  EXHIBITIONS. 

Djiab  8n, — For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  going  to 
ask  you  to  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  vour  valuable 
paper,  to  make  a  suggestion,  but  have  waited,  thinking  I 
should  like  to  read  it  coming  from  a  more  able  pen  than 
mine';  but  as  no  one  seems  to  broach  the  subject,  I  feel  I  can- 
not allow  it  to  remain  nnnotioed  any  longer. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  of  all  our  gieat  and  weaUhv 
admirers  of  our  beautiful  art  none  of  them  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  C.D.V. 
portrait  by  ofifering  priaea  for  the  best  productions.  Now  / 
think  a  great  mistake  has  always  been  made  at  our  exhibi- 
tions by  entirely  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  C.D.V.  by  not 
giving  a  few  medals  or  other  suitable  awards  for  this  sise 
picture.  It  has  been,  is,  and  (I  venture  to  predict)  wiltbet 
the  photograph  of  the  day. 

No  maUer  how  perfect  are  our  enlarging  prooesses,  or  how 
well  they  can  produce  large  work,  thepublic  will  mU  have 
tbem,  except  in  exceptional  cases.  Why,  then,  has  this 
branch  been  so  long  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  preference 
and  encouragement  given  to  that  of  the  smallest  demand? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  photo- 
graphers have  never  been  able  to  show  what  they  can  do, 
or  compete  with  others  at  exhibitions,  simply  because  they 
have  not  the  lenses  to  do  the  siae  woric  required.  How 
many  have  lensea  to  take  a  15  by  12  portrait,  a  12  by  10, 
•t  even  a  whole  plate?  If  they  have  the  lens,  have  they  the 

Slass  room  suitable  for  these  portraits?  Or  if  they  have  both, 
ow  many  can  afford  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to  do  them 
properly  ? 

You,  or  some  of  yonr  readers,  may  nrge  that  medals  or 
prises  have  been  given  for  enlarging,  and,  of  course,  the 
oest  carte  negatives  would,  in  most  cases,  produce  the  best 
enlargement,  so  that  indirectly  ther  have  oeen  encouraged. 
This  I  admits  but  then  photographers  who  have  their  liv- 
ing to  get  by  their  profession  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
make  experiment  in  enlarging,  though  they  may  have 
excellent  facilities  and  abilities  for  doing  so. 

Then  what  I  would  suggest  is  this:  tfajit  a  special  exhibi- 
tion be  held  for  carte  and  cabinet  siae  portraits,  and  an 
entrance  fse  of  (say)  five  or  ten  shillings  for  each  case  of 
portraits  exhibitea  be  charged ;  the  cases  not  to  exceed 
a  given  siae,  and  the  entrance  fees  to  form  priaes  for  the 
successful  competitors. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  operator's  ability  recognised 
in  some  form  or  other.  To  meet  this,  then,  I  would  suggest 
that  bronae  medals,  or  even  certificates,  be  awarded  to  the 
operators  of  the  successful  pictures,  and,  of  coarse,  something 
of  more  value  to  the  employer.  Vhis,  I  think,  would  induce 
all  to  do  their  very  best,  and  so  improve  the  quality  of  our 
pictures.  I  do  not  think  I  am  alone  in  wishing  to  see  the 
services  of  the  operator  recogni^ed,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
hondri'ds  like  myself  who  would  like  to  know  4rho  are  the 
best  photographers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  would 
try  and  imitate  their  work,  improve  upon,  and  beat  them. 

Trusting  yon  will  find  room  for  thu,  and  that  in  your  next 


ipsue  a  few  others  will  give  their  opiuions  on  this  subject, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  K. 

[There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  o£ 
the  projectors  and  managers  of  exhibitions  has  been  to 
encourage  the  production  of  large  pictures;  possibly  with 
the  view  of  making  a  more  effective  display ;  possibly 
because  card  pictures  constituting  the  pot-boileis,  the  neces- 
sary staple,  of  each  portraitist's  work,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  stimulate  improvement  bv  any  iuducement 
beyond  trade  competition.  We.  nevertbelesii,  quite  agrea 
with  our  correspondent,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  encourage, 
the  highest  excellence  in  that  style  which  must  inevitably 
be  most  largely  produced.  Some  mode  of  recognising  the 
skill  of  the  operator  is  also  doubtless  desirable. --En  ] 

MBTHYLAL  IN  TEiE  DEVELOPER. 
Dkas  Six, — The  remarks  in   Mr.  Warnerke's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  11th   inst.,  referring  to  my  experiments 
with  the   methylal  developer,  misrepresent  my   published 
results,     flis  statements  would  lead  your  readers  tosnpposa 
I  lent  my  name  to  support  his  view  of   the  power  of  the 
new  a^eut.     I  beg  to  refer  any  one  interested  to  the  original 
acoouut  in  the  British  Journal  for  Sept.  3rd,   from  which  I. 
quote  the  following ; — ^'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  dead  against  the  new  developer, 
which  in  no  way  surpasses  what  we  have  had  in  daily  use 
for  so  many  years.** — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

G.  WaTMOUQB   WXBSTXft. 


Soil  in  tit  Siinlna. 

Photoobaphio  Exhibitiov.— Photographers  intending  to 
oontribttte  to  the  forthoomiog  exhibition  should  remember  that 
Thursday  next,  the  28rd  inst.,  is  the  last  day  for  sending  in 
pictures. 

Abe  jkLL  Rats  of  Eqital  Vblooitv  ?— A  premium  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  placed  in  the  Franklin  Institute, 
U.  S.  A.,  by  Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boy  den,  of  Boston,  to  be  awarded  as 
a  premium  to  any  resident  in  North  America  who  aball 
determine,  by  experiment,  whether  all  ra>s  of  light  and  other 
physical  rays  are,  or  are  not,  transmitted  with  the  same 
velocity.  Memoirs,  describing  the  experiments,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Institute  before  January  next. 

PoiBONiNO  WITH  Ctanidb.— Anioqucst  was  held  a  week  ago 
at  Yeovil  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  death  of  a  gentleman 
who  appeared  to  have  been  poisoned.  The  medical  man  in 
attendance  gave  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
exhauntion  proceediog  from  madnefcs;  but  it  also  appeared 
that  he  had  attempted  to  puison  himself.  In  the  coarse  of  his 
evidence  the  doctor  said :— '*  I  noticed  a  white  fluid  dribbling 
over  bis  lower  Up,  and  he  immediately  vomited  a  crystal,  which 
was  dissolved.  I  ran  off  fur  remedies,  as  I  felt  sure  deceased 
had  taken  poison.  Whilst  I  whs  at  Mr.  Magg^'  shop, 
Mr.  Maggs  came  in  With  another  crystal,  which  he  said 
deceased  had  vomited.  I  went  back  to  the  dying  man, 
and  adminstered  an  emetic  consisting  of  fifty  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  Deceased  swallowed  the  zine,  but  vomited 
immediately  afterwards.  I  saw  no  more  crystala,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  mouth  being  burned,  deceased  seemed  no 
worse  for  the  poison.  Deceased  had  swallowed  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  after  he  had  recovered  a  little  I  gave  him  a 
full  dose  of  chloroform,  sufficient  tu  send  him  to  sleep.  He  fell 
asleep  in  ten  minutes,  aod  slept  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
but  when  he  awoke  he  seemed  in  the  same  excited  condition, 
only  not  quito  sensible.  I  gave  him  half  a  grain 
of  morphia  In  a  solution,  but  he  would  not  drink  the 
whole  of  it.  fie  took  about  two-thirds  of  the  dose,  but 
it  did  not  have  the  least  effect."  More  chloroform  and 
more  morphia  were  adjiinistered,  and  death  took  pUiee  the 
following  da^.  In  crost-examination  the  medical  man  atatad 
that  be  administered  the  aalphate  of  sine  to  clear  the  stoosaeh 
of  cyanide.  He  believed  that  very  little  of  it  had  entered  the 
stomach ;  but  he  prescribed  sulphate  of  sine  because  he  had 
read  that  it  was  a  proper  remedy  for  cyanide.  The  jury 
found  that  death  resulted  from  the  deceased  having,  while  in 
an  uusouod  state  ct  miud,  taken  cyanide  of  potassium,  ttiereby 
increaaiog  previous  exhaustion,  which  resulted  in  death.  It 
'  cannot  be  too  well  known  and  remembered  that  a  mixture  of 
perchloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  in  proportions  we  have  often 
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detailed,  is  the  beet  antidote  for  cyanide  of  potassiam,  and  that 
the  ordinary  deteloper  of  sulphate  of  iron  maj  be  administered 
with  adrantage  nnti)  the  proper  mixtare  can  be  propared  and 
administered  under  the  snperintendence  of  a  medical  man. 

SxcoND-HAKD  APPARATUS.— MoiBrs.  W.  Lawloj  and  Son 
have  Jast  issned  a  very  copious  catalogue  of  (heir  extensiYe  and 
varied  stock  oi  second*hand  photographic  lenses,  oameras,  and 
other  apparatus  by  well-known  makers,  affording  a  capital 
choice  from  much  excellent  material.  A  very  useful,  concise, 
and  trustworthy  series  of  instructions  for  beginners  is  appended 
to  the  catologue.  A  revised  catalogue  of  telescopes,  microscopes, 
ahd  other  philoBophioal  instruments  has  Just  been  issued  by  the 

name  firm* 

■  m 

Lbo.— Bromide  of  silver  is  not  appreciably  soluble  in  a  solution  c4 
nitrate  of  sUvor ;  hence,  with  the  exception  of  being  very  slightly 
weakened  by  the  formafion  of  bromide  of  silver,  the  nitrate  bath 
will  not  be  at  all  injured  by  the  accidental  dropping  in  of  the 
crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium.  You  may  filter  the  solution, 
aad  use  it  without  further  trouble. 

J.  Holt.— We  have  no  praotioal  knowledge  of  the  lenses  you 
name.  Doubtless  the  maaofaotarer  will  supply  the  information 
you  seek.  We  i  egret  that  we  cannot  wnte  private  replies  to 
qneries  on  photographic  subjects. 

B.  A.— The  chief  cause  of  blisters  in  carbon  prints  whilst 
developing,  in  our  experience,  has  been  the  use  of  water  at  too 

.  high  a  temperature.  It  is  safer  a  little  under  100®  Fah.  than 
.  over  that  temperature.  The  use  of  tissue  which  lias  been  kept 
just  a  little  too  long  sensitive  has  at  times  in  our  hands  tended 
to  the  production  of  blisters.  We  have  not  tried  developioeat  on 
the  patent  flexible  support,  and  cannot  explain  why  it  should 
cause  blisters,  when  prints  on  another  support,  produced  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  were  free  from  auch 
tendency.  The  print  you  endofte  is  considerably  over-exposed. 
Tissue  which  has  besn  kept  sensitive  some  time,  especially  in 
damp  weather,  develops  more  slowl^r  than  that  fVeshly  prepared, 
and  if  in  any  dcKree  oter-exposed,  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  in 
depth  by  long  soaking  in  warm  water.  Some  of  the  back  numbere 
of  the  Yba&-Boox  are  in  print,   but  not  all;  the    last  five 

J  ears  sre.  The  back  numbers  ot  the  News  from  January  to 
une  18  are  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  May  7  and  June  4. 
J«  S.  Locxkan. — We  cannot  with  certainty  say  where  the  cause  of 
your  failure  exists.  It  may  be,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
platss  developed  with  the  methyUl  in  the  iron  solution  were  over- 
exposed, and  that  the  fog  is  due  to  over-exposure ;  or  it  may  be 
thAt  the  methylal  was'not  a  pure  or  suitable  sample.  It  is  not  a 
substance  at  all  likely  to  be  kept  ready  prepared  by  chemists  or 
medical  men,  and  reouiros  considerable  care  in  its  preparation. 

2.  The  OAUse  of  the  sloumen  being  dissolved  off  the  surface  of  the 
paper  would  undoubtedly  be  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  too 
little  silver.  You  mu«t  bear  in  mind  that  some  samplM  of 
albumenised  paper  rob  the  nitrate  bath  of  its  silver  much  more 
rapidly  than othen.  The  more  highly  salted  the  paper,  ttie  greater 
the  amount  of  silver  taken  up  by  eaeh  sheet  as  it  is  sensitiaed. 
Heace,  in  using  a  small  qoaatity  of  solution  in  the  dish,  it 
repidly  beoomes  weak,  anu   begus   to  diss  Ive  the  albumen. 

3.  The  varied  eibcts  produced  by  looking  at  diffisnat  ooloured 
objects,  or  various  brilliantly  illuminated  objects  like  a  window, 
and  then  closing  the  eyes,  and  seeing  a  series  of  objects  of 
complementary  colours,  or  objects  inverted  in  their  order  of  light 
and  shadow,  are  familar  to  most  observen  of  optical  phenomeoa, 
and  are  often  very  interesting. 

Old  Photo.— Mr.  Cadby  Pouting  has  been  dead  many  years,  and 
his  business  was,  so  fiir  as  we  Know,  ditwontinued.  2.  Almost 
any  fancy  stationar  will  be  able  to  supply  or  procure  for  you  white 
enamelled  paper.  We  prefer  plain  paper,  such  as  Turner's  Calo- 
type  paper,  or  any  similar  sam^.  A  good  stout  plain  Rive  pi^ier 
aaswen  well.  It  may  be  useu  without  preliminary  treatment, 
but  we  prefer  a  aiaing  with  arrowroot.  Baryta  white  is  sulphate 
of  baryta.  3.  There  is  no  work  on  oollodio-chloride  |»rinting. 
Wo  have  published  many  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Nbw% 
but  there  is  no  work  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  is  practised 
commeroiallv  in  America  much  more  extensively  than  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  and  some  others,  use  it  solely  in 
their  oommeroial  work. 

W.  CAMPnaLL.— Your  projected  studio  seems  in  every  way,  both 
in  proportiona  and  arrangement,  very  excellent.  We  should 
only  have  suggested  one  modification :  the  panes  of  glass  are 
apparently  about  one  foot  wide;  they  would  have  been  better 
nearly  twice  as  wide,  and  so  have  escaped  the  interruption  to  the 
light  caused  by  many  sash  ban.  The  ground  plan,  also,  seems 
very  conveniently  and  judiciously  arraaiged. 

CAPTAiir  PixLtT.^The  catalogues  of  photographic  appsratus 
issued  by  MoHey,  of  Islington  Oreen.  and  Lawley  and  Sons,  of 
Fairingdon  Street,  will  most  Ukdy  famish  the  InforaatioA 


LiBraa  ^There  is  clearly  an  inaccuracy  In  the  statement  of  the 
formula,  aa  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the  242  gremmes  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  is  to  be  dissolved  is  not  stated.  We  have 
no  means  of  verifying  the  formula,  which  appwred  yean  ago,  and 
it  is  probable  the  error  occurred  in  the  original  pubficatioc. 

D.  WxNSTANLBT  and  A.  BaoTUBBS.— Wo  have  letters  from  both 
these  gentlemen.  Each  thinks  that  the  other  has  been  allowed  to 
aay  too  much,  and  himself  too  little.  We  regret  the  reoeseity  to 
disoblige  either,  but  we  cannot  discuss  the  question  between  tnera 
in  these  columns. 

A  Constant  Readxr  wishes  to  know  the  nearest  Katlonal  School 
of  Art  to  Baker  Street  RaUfray  Station,  and  the  cost  of  tuitkm 
there.  Can  any  reader  inAirm  our  correspondent  P  We  sbonld 
think  South  Kensington  to  be  the  most  available. 

Frank  Sutcliffe  sends  us  an  example  of  a  defect  with  which  he 
has  been  recently  troubled,  arising  in  paper  which,  until  now,  half 
the  team  being  used,  hu  not  iroubleci  him.  It  consists  in  red 
spots,  or  ciroular  patches  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
having  the  anpeannoe  of  being  nntoned  in  the  midsi  of  a  wsU* 
toned  print.  There  Is  a  ^nerol  gradation  from  the  centre  to  the 
edges.  We  have  seen  similar  patches  where  the  paper  haa  been 
touched  ¥rith  something  greasy,  which  caused  it  to  repel  the 
toning  solution.  We  have  not  met  with  any  case  definitely  like 
this.  Has  any  of  our  n^iden  done  so?  We  have  not  seen  the 
backgrounds  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  but  have  beard 
something  of  them. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


MBTBOROLOSfr^OAL    RBPORT   FOR   ATTGUST. 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 
Obttrvatiotu  taken  at  Brasf§toi90i,  near  Whitehawen^ 
36  feet  above  §ea  level. 
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F«ir  and  suimy. 

Pair  and  soimy. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

R.iin  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

A  littlo  ram  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Thunder    and    lightmog,   with 

I    heavy  rain,  thia  afternoon. 

.Fair,  but  gloomy 

Rain  ajn.  and  p.m. 

'Heavy  rain  p.m. 

Fair  and  sanny. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  with  lain 

;    lW>m  3.45  to  5  o'dow  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  aonny.      ^  * 

Rain  a.m. 

A  littlo  nin  this  afternoon. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m« 

•Pair,  but  gloomy. 

>F.ur  and  sunny. 

|Kain  this  marning. 

•Fair,  but  gloomy. 

'Fair  and  tunny. 

Fair,  generally  snany. 

Rain  a.m.  sad  p.m. 

Rain  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunn  v. 

.Rain  this  eTonlng. 

'Fair,  generally  gloon^y. 

Rain  tain  morning. 

I  Heavy  rain  thi«  ereaiag* 


ICaximum  temperatore  observed 
Minimum  ditto 

ditto 
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Mean  of  whole    • •-       ••#    61*5^ 

Kamber  off  fldr  days    -•       ...       •^      ...       *.•       ••. 
Kamber  off  days  oa  trhieh  raia  bU  m.       •••       •«       •• 

Fair  days,  sunny...       ...       ...       ...       ...       m«       ... 

Fair  days,  gloomy 

J^off#«.—The  thaoder-<f orm  whieh  paased  over  hers  ia  the  aftemoaft  at 
the  12th  aH.  was  off  sstreme  ▼iolenoe-^awre  severe  than,  aay  eMrm  whieh 
haa  been  experienoed  in  this  ncighbourhtX)d  for  nutnj  years.  The  rainflUl 
during  the  storm,  which  wa^«  of  about  an  hour  and  a-halfs  durattuo, 
amounted  to  1-6  iaeh,  while  the  rainAUl  during  the  whole  month  assoBBted 
to  2-81  inohes ;  henoe  rather  more  than  halff  Che  total  ralnCall  off  the  meath 
fell  in  about  one  hour  and  a-halff  on  the  12th.  From  the  obs*nmtiona  aa 
abOTe,the  temperatuie  off  the  month  off  August,  1S76,  hae  been  sUghtly 
higher  than  that  off  the  eesreepeodiagssonth  last  year.  8q  Isr  the  harvest 
aas  been  very  suoosesfttl ;  the  crops  aie  unusually  lansi  snd  hate  besn  |o| 
under  sever  withoat  wairik  ndn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THE  StUDIO. 

CoPYRiaHT    IN    Photographs— Photography    and    the 
Illustrated  Press— Photography  in  the  Garden. 

Copyright  in  Photographs.-^Vhotogtajgiken  do  uqt  know 
how  far  they  are  of  assistance^  to  the  paioter  and 
draughtamap,  nor  are  they  likely  to.  Occasionally  one 
may  hear  a  gratefal  painter  acknowledging  the  aid  he  has 
received  from  the  camera  of  a  skilfiU  and  experienced 

Shotographer ;  but  it  is  only  when  an  engraving  is  made 
irect  from  a  sun  picture  that  the  ability  and  work  of  the 
photographer  himself  is  obvious  and  undeniable.  Some- 
times the  photographer^s  picture  is  a  bit  altered,  to  hide 
as  much  as  possible  of  his  work,  the  outline  and  idea  only 
being  retained ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  photographer  of 
note  who  has  occupied  himself  in  the  task  of  picture- 
making,  who  has  not  recognized  work  of  his  own  that  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  engrave;  without  leave  or  license. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and,  especially,  the  late  Mr. 
Rejlander,  each  could  have  cited  ascoreof  instances  in  which 
his  photographs  had  been  copied  by  the  graver,  and 
reproduced  in  illustrated  periodicals  which  never  paid  the 
original  artist  a  farthing.  Studies  of  individuals  are  even 
reproduced  in  this  way,  and  we  remember,  a  year  or  two 
back,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  German  illustrated 
journal,  the  Garlealaube^  seeing  a  number  of  portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rejlander,  which  had  been  taken  to  illustrate 
certain  expressions  of  countenance.  When  we  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Rejlander,  that  gentleman  was 
quite  as  surprised  at  the  discovery  as  we  were  our- 
selves. There  is  another  way  of  stealing  copyright  from 
a  photographer  which  is  even  worse,  for  in  the  Irst  case 
the  piracy  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  would  think  of 
denying  it :  we  allude  to  the  practice  of  one  photographer 
pirating  another*s  idea.  Registration  may  prevent  one 
from  setting  up  a  picture  before  the  camera  and  repro- 
ducing it  in  this  way,  but  it  does  not  prevent  a  photo- 
grapher who  has  worked  out  an  idea  from  having  such 
idea  copied.  Rejlandor^s  popular  picture,  "  Ginx*s  Baby,'* 
was  imitated,  with  more  or  leu  success,  by  several  photo- 
graphers ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  and^a  dozen  other  pictures  which  found  favour 
with  the  public,  and  h%d  made  a  name.  The  copy  is 
generally  very  inferior  to  the  original,  and  if  the  pictures 
were  placed  side  by  side  for  the  public  to  choose  from 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  but  little  harm  done ;  but  such 
piracies  are  usually  pressed  upon  the  retail  dealers  at  a 
less  price  than  the  original  pictures,  and  hence  they  get 
freely  circulated.  If  pictorial  photographs  were  produced 
and  sold  in  larger  numbers,  it  might  be  worth  while, 
perhaps,  for  photographers  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  works  more  substantially ;  but  at 
present  such  a  course  is,  no  doubt,  hardly  yrorth 
while. 

Photography  and  the  Illustrated  Press, — ^The  value  of 
photography  to  such  journals  as  the  Illustrated  London  News^ 
the  Oraphicy  and  the  Pictorial  Worlds  is  well  known,  and 
we  have  already  in  these  columns  pointed  out  to  what  a 
large  extent  our^  art  is  employed  m  the  New  York  Daily 
Graphic^  whose  illustrations  are  very  often  indeed  executed 
from  photographs.  The  latter  paper  even  employe  a  photo- 
mechanical process  in  the  production  of  some  of  its  work, 
and,  as  our  Paris  Correspondent  has  latelv  informed  as, 
at  the  office  of  the  Momtmr  Uuiversel^  whicn  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  printing  and  publishing  establishments  in 
France,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  large  photo- 
printing  works,  as  well  as  for  producing  coloured  pictures 
by  M.  Leon  VidaPs  photo-chromic  process.  In  this  country, 
although  we  do  not  employ  a  pure  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cess—except in  the  case,  we  believe,  of  Funny  Folks,  in 


which  foreign  wood-cuts  are  reproduced  from  the  comic 
journals  of  the  Continent — ^photography  is  used  to  aid  the 
artist  in  sketching  to  a  great  extent.  Wf>  can  give  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  Last  week,  the  big  81- ton  gun,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  cannon  in  the  world,  was  proved 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  occasion  was  naturally  one  of 
considerable  moment.  Representatives  of  the  three 
principal  illustrated  papers  were  present  during  the  firing 
of  the  monster  weapon,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  scene 
in  their  papers,  but  beyond  sketching  a  few  outlines  of  the 
effect  of  smoke,  &c.,  very  little  was  done,  for  a  photograph 
of  the  gun  on  its  carriage  being  placed  in  their  hands,  their 
task  on  the  spot  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  whole 
of  the  measurements  and  proportions  were  shown  at  a 
glance  in  these  photographs,  and  so,  having  taken  a  com-^ 
prehensive  view  of  the  scene  around,  the  artists  had  little 
else  to  do  but  transcribe  the  picture  to  wood,  and  finish 
off  the  picture  in  any  way  that  fancy  might  dictate.  One 
of  these  days,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  our  papers  illus- 
trated by  photographs  pur  et  simple^  but  even  now,  as  we 
have  shown,  photography  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  illustrations  in  our  journals  than  most  people 
may  be  aware  of. 

Photography  in  the  Garden, -^ysi'e  were  witness  the  other 
day  of  a  very  pretty  application  of  light  made  by  a  gardener. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  ripening  and  colouring  of  fruit 
are  due  for  the  most  part  to  light  and  heat,  and  that  the 
roses  upon  an  apple  are  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  sun  strikes  it.  On  looking  at  some  fine  wall 
fruit  in  a  Kentish  garden,  the  proprietor  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  his  peaches  to  be 
partially  covered  by  a  leaf  or  two,  in  places — namely,  where 
he  wished  them  to  remain-green — and  thus  heighten  by  con- 
trast the  purple  bloom  on  other  portions  of  the  fruit. 
There  were  many  examples  of  a  leaf  being  very  sharply 
photographed  upon  the  fruit,  and  the  grower,  by  exercising 
a  little  care  during  the  ripening  season,  thus  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  his  &uit,  and  also  their  value,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  peach  it  is  not  only  its  fiavonr,  but  its  appearance, 
which  governs  the  price  at  Covent  Garden. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  DiCTIONART  OF  HEALTH— REMEDIES   AGAINST    POISONING 

BT  ACIDS  OR  Ammonia — Captain  Waterhouse's  Com- 
munication TO  the  Paris  Geoqr.vphical  Congress — 
Papyrotype. 

One  of  the  most  ehiinent  professors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Montpellier,  Doctor  Foassagrives,  has  under- 
taken the  production  of  a  work  of  the  highest  interest, 
which  will  very  soon  be  seen  in  all  the  libraries.  It  is 
called  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Health,''  and  it  will  form  a 
repertoire  of  practical  hygiene  for  the  use  of  all.  I  have 
already  seen  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  and  it 
contains  many  things  which  will  greatly  interest 
photographers. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  refer  to  the  subject  of  mineral 
acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  laboratories,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  so  far  dangerous  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  both  burning  and  poisoning.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  for  fear 
of  acddenttt.  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  combat  their 
injurious  effects.  If  the  acid  has  spread  over  the  face  or 
hands,  these  must  be  washed  with  abundance  ot  water, 
throwing  the  latter  upon  the  wounded  portions  with  some 
force;  for  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  is  very 
rapid. 

In  the  event  of  the  acid  having  been  taken  internally, 
the  patient  should  swallow,  in  the  first  place,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  mixed  with  white  soap,  to  the  extent  of 
hulf  an  ounce  of  soap  to  every  litre  of  water ;  then,  as 
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soon  as  Bome  lime-water  has  been  obtained,  or  some 
calcined  magnesia,  this  is  taken  also.  The  lime-water  is 
administered  mixed  with  water,  fonr  to  ten  tablespoonfuls 
of  lime-water  to  a  litre  of  water  or  milk  ;  twenty  to  fifty 
grammes  of  calcined  magnesia  is  mixed  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water. 

In  place  of  lime-water,  white  magnesia  may  be  employed, 
or  chalk,  or  French  chalk  ;  but  these  carbonates  hare  the 
inconvenience  of  decomposing  on  contact  with  acid,  and 
thns  vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  generated,  which 
have  the  effect  of  distending  the  patient's  stomach,  and 
causing  farther  pain. 

This  treatment  has  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison, 
or  of  annihilating  its  bad  effects ;  but  the  patient  will 
still  need  the  attention  of  a  medicaJ  man. 

Alum  is  employed  in  carbon  photogniphy,  and  as  the 
process  is  every  day  becoming  more  wide-spread,  there 
IS  some  reason  for  photographers  knowing  the  dangerous 
character  of  this  product.  Tne  double  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potash,  without  being  considered  a  poison,  may 
nevertheless  produce  very  serious  results,  ana  as  alum  is 
frequently  employed  in  gargles  and  such  like  preparations 
for  affections  of  the  throat,  it  is  well  to  know  how  to 
neutralise  the  bad  effects  of  this  apparently  innocent 
compound  when  swallowed. 

Ammonia  taken  internally  may  occasion  death.  Am- 
monia vapour  breathed  in  quantity  brings  about  very 
serious  symptoms,  and  may  also  place  one*el3ein  jeopardy. 
In  both  dases  the  effects  are  nearly  identical. 

M.  Foussagri  ves  recommends  his  readers  to  be  very  careful 
about  breathing  ammonia  gas,  even  when  a  patient  is  in  a 
fainting  fit ;  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  his  opimon,  the  follow- 
ing fact : — ^A  lady  to  whom  ammonia  vapour  was  adminis- 
tered to  breathe  during  an  epileptic  fit,  and  who  absorbed 
about  four  grammes  of  ammonia,  very  soon  succumbed  to 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  best  means 
to  employ  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  ammonia  is  vinegar 
and  water,  which  is  drunk,  if  fluid  ammonia  has  been  taken ; 
if  the  patient  has  merely  breathed  ammoniacai  gas,  then 
he  should  be  permitted  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  vinegar.  It 
is  needless  to  mention  that  the  assistance  of  medical  men 
is  Quite  necessary  in  all  these  cases. 

'fhese  are  some  of  the  points  in  M.  Foussagrives'  work 
of  importance  to  photographers.  As  Dr.  Napias  has 
remarked  in  his  little  pamphlet*  on  the  subject  of  the  health 
of  photographers— a  pamphlet,  by  the  way,  which  has 
been  most  favourably  received  in  England,  I  hear— it  is 
necessary  that  a  photographer  who  has  to  handle  daily  so 
many  different  products  should  know  something  of  their 
effects  on  the  human  systeniy  and  how  to  combat  or  render 
them  harmless. 

Captain  Waterhouse,  of  the  Surveyor-Grenerars  Office  in 
Calcutta,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Photogbaphic  News,  has  addressed  a  very  exhaustive  and 
interesting  communication  to  the  Greographical  Congress 
at  Paris  upon  the  subject  of  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  reproduction  of  maps  and  plans.  The  task  onoer- 
taken  by  the  learned  officer  was  one  of  considerable  extent, 
for  it  embraced  not  only  the  history  of  the  question,  but 
also  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  processes  employed 
till  now  in  the  practice  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
new  art.  It  was  necessary  for  the  author,  therefore,  to 
study  minutely  all  that  has  been  published  since  the  first, 
and  also  for  him  to  possess  sound  practical  experience  of 
the  methods  -)rought  out  from  time  to  time.  Not  only 
does  Captain  Waterhouse  possess  in  a  high  degree  these 
indispensable  qualifications,  but  he  has  been  able,  on 
account  of  his  position,  to  get  at  the  true  value  of  the 
processes  which  he  has  described.  His  memoir  is,  indeed, 
a  veritable  practical  treatise,  in  which  specialists  will  find 
the  most  precise  instructions ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  work,  I  may  quote  the  following :—. 

•  Thi«  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Photoobaphic  Kiwb.  and  pnbliahed 
by  X«Hn.  Piper  and  Ottter,  at  twopenoe. 


*<  I  will,  now  give  a  r^sum^  of  the  operation  which 
constitute  the  ordinarv  photo-zincographic  process  as  it 
is  now  practised  both  at  Southampton  and  in  India. 
Although  modifications  have  been  made  in  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  lines  from  being  injured  on 
being  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  this  very  good  and 
simple  method  may  be  considered  as  a  type ;  and  if  one 
only  takes  care  to  secure  perfect  negatives  from  the  original 
plan  or  map,  the  results  furnished  can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  any  other  process. 

*^  The  most  important  of  these  modifications  has  been 
elaborated  by  Captain  Abney,  of  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham,  under  the  name  of  pap^protype.  In 
this  process  a  small  quantity  of  chrome  alum  is  aaded  to 
the  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  which 
forms  the  film  upon  the  transfer  paper.  This  addition  is 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
p^elatine  insoluble,  but  without  entirely  withdrawing  from 
it  the  property  of  absorbing  water.  After  exposure  to 
li^ht  under  a  negative,  instead  of  being  completely  covered 
with  a  film  of  ixik,  the  print  is  plunged  into  water  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  applied  to  a  metal  plate.  The 
excess  of  moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  surface,  and  the 
ink  is  spread  bv  the  aid  of  a  soft  gelatine  roller.  The  inlr 
only  takes  in  those  parts  which  have  been  acted  upon  by 
light,  and  which  have  become  insbsorbent  of  water,  and 
capable,  therefore,  of  retaining  the  ^asv  compound; 
while  the  other  parts  (where  the  gelatine  has  remained 
sheltered  from  the  light),  which  absorb  water,  repel  the 
ink,  and  remain  clean.  When  the  image  has  been  inked 
all  over,  it  is  dried,  and  exposed  to  light  to  harden  the 
gelatine ;  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  chromium  salt 
effects  this,  and  then  the  impression  is  ready  for  transfer 
to  zinc  or  stone. 

**  The  advantage  of  this  process  is,  that  all  the  gelatine 
remaining  upon  the  paper,  the  finest  lines  are  not  liable  to 
be  removed  by  washing ;  moreover,  the  ink  lines,  being 
supported  to  some  extent  by  two  walls  of  gelatine,  are  not 
so  subject  to  injury.'*  Ernest  Lagan. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT. 

Chapter  XVni. 

Sensitizinq  the  Paper— the  Printing  Frames. 

A  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  skill  is  necessary  to 
properly  silver  the  paper  for  photographic  printing,  and 
on  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  the  subsequent 
results  and  the  economy  of  the  department.  To  find,  on 
cutting  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  most  of  the  pieces  spoilt  by 
white  insensitive  spots  caused  by  air-bubbles  between  the 
paper  and  the  solution,  is  mortifying  to  the  pride,  when  it 
IS  remembered  that  they  are  evidences  of  want  of  skill  or 
care ;  and  to  the  same  lack  of  carefulness  and  skill  are 
attributable  other  failures. 

Unless  your  worJc  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  is  advis- 
able to  silver  whole  sheets  at  a  time,  there  being  less  waste 
of  time  and  material  with  sheets  than  with  halves  or  quar- 
ters. The  porcelain  fiat  dish  is  the  beat  kind  of  dish  for 
holding  the  sensitizing  solution,  and  the  depth  of  solution 
should  not  be  less  than  one  inch. 

The  sensitizing  room  should  not  have  any  inlet  for 
actinic  light,  or  in  drying  the  paper  it  is  liable  to  get  dis- 
coloured and  spoilt.  If  you  sensitize  by  a  window,  shade 
it  with  a  yellow  blind  or  paper. 

In  preparing  to  lay  the  paper  on  the  bath,  first  turn  up 
the  four  comers  at  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  naper;  this  spares  you  the  necessity  of  im- 
mersing the  finger  to  take  the  sheet  from  the  bath.  The 
paper,  previous  to  sensitizing,  should  have  been  kept  for  a 
day  in  a  cellar  or  damp  place,  especially  in  dry  weather 
when  the  albumen  is  hard,  and  not  only  repels  the  bath 
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8oliition,batisapt  to  crack.  It  is  Bometimes  well  to  bend 
back  the  edges  of  the  paper  by  drawing,  the  thumbnail 
gently  all  roand  the  sides  of  the  hack  of  the  paper  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edges,  care  being  taken  not 
to  crack  the  albumen,  that  the  paper  may  not  have  any 
angles  to  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and  cause 
it  to  flow  over  the  back  and  spoil  it.  Place  the  dish 
before  you,  iti  length  being  from  right  to  left. 

Take  the  diagonal  corners  of  the  sheet  in  your  hands, 
holding  them  between  finger  and  thumb,  the  length  of 
the  paper  to  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  jbath, 
and  let  the  sheet  assume  a  curved  position,  the  left-hand 
corner  being  the  lower.  Place  the  sheet  at  this  point  on 
the  solution,  about  the  centre  of  the  dish,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  solution  with  your  fingers  or  submerge  the  paper. 
Still  holding  the  right  hand  high,  but  lowering  it  gradually, 
gently  draw  the  portion  of  the  paper  in  contact  towards 
the  corner  it  will  occupy  when  the  entire  sheet  is  on  the 
solution ;  by  the  time  it  has  been  drawn  to  this  spot  (the 
paper  being  gradually  lowered  by  the  right  hand^  the 
entire  sheet  should  repose  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  By 
drawing  the  paper  over  the  solution  in  this  manner,  air- 
bubbles  are  driven  before  the  paper,  and  if  there  are  any 
under  the  paper  at  all  they  will  be  round  the  edges,  and 
a  tap  of  the  nnger-nail  will  be  sufficient  to  liberate  them. 
Frequently,  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  curl  when  first 
placed  on  the  bath,  but  gently  breathing  on  them  wHl 
immediately  flatten  them.  Should  there  be  any  drops  of 
solution  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  they  should  be  blotted 
up  dry  with  white  blotting-paper. 

The  paper  is  now  gently  lifted  at  one  corner  to  be 
examined,  and  carefully  replaced  if  quite  right,  and 
another  corner  raised ;  by  this  means  we  can  detect  and 
rectify  any  little  ^defect  in  the  original  placing  of  the 
sheet.  Having  silvered  the  proper  time,  take  hold  of  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  paper  nearest  you  with  the  right 
hand  finger  and  thumb,  and  slowly  raise  the  paper  until 
you  can  take  the  other  corner  with  the  left  hand ;  now 
draw  the  paper  across  a  glass  rod  fixed  on  the  left-hand 
edge  of  the  oath,  or  if  the  edge  itself  is  ^uite  even  it  may 
be  used,  so  that  the  superfluous  solution  is  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  is  now  placed  in  clips 
fixed  over  the  bath,  so  that  any  drippings  may  fall  therein. 
It  should  be  so  arranged  that  any  falling  drops  may  run 
down  the  side  of  the  dish,  and  not  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
solution  to  cause  splashes,  or  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 
The  sheet  is  kept  here  until  another  is  placed  on  the  solu- 
tion, when  it  can  be  removed  to  the  drying  place  over  the 
gas  jets  or  stove. 

Ihe  time  of  sensitizing  the  paper,  exactly  like  that  of 
the  collodionized  glass  for  the  negative,  though  to  a 
greater  extent,  is  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  to  state 
any  time  is  only  to  mislead:  temperature  of  bath  and 
weather,  the  strength  of  the  bath,  the  brand  of  paper,  and 
the  character  of  the  negatives,  all  have  their  influence  on 
the  judlgment  of  the  proper  time.  It  is  a  matter  for  per- 
sonal studv.  With  tne  plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath  of  the 
strength  given  in  the  last  chapter,  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
seconds,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  about  the 
time  in  the  summer,  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  seconds  in 
the  winter. 

The  Drying  of  the  Papeb 

should  not  be  too  slow.  The  sheets  are  placed  in  the  rack 
over  the  sas  jets,  a  piece  of  thin  metal  being  interposed 
between  them  and  the  gas.  The  lower  corners  of  the 
paper  may  be  prevented  from  curling  by  attaching  to  the 
lower  edge  a  stick  attached  to  two  clips,  holding  them 
down  during  the  process  of  drying.  In  the  summer  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  more  heat  for  the  drying  than 
just  enough  to  banish  the  slight  trace  of  dampness  in  the 
air,  so  that  the  gas  need  not  be  lighted  until  the  paper  is 
all  nearly  dry ;  but  on  cold  damp  days  the  air  of  the  sensi- 
tizing room  should  be  warmed  to  a  gentle  temperature  an 


hour  or  so  before  commencing  the  silvering.  The  economy 
of  allowing  the  paper  to  dry  spontaneously  is  very  ques- 
tionable, as  so  much  paper  is  spoilt  by  the  dead  surface 
resulting,  the  paper  dried  quickly  and  thoroughly  giving 
much  finer  results  on  the  brilliant  and  glossy  surface  of 
the  paper  so  dried.  The  paper,  thoroughly  dry,  is  ready 
for 

FuHiNa. 

Although  fuming  may  not  be  advantageous  for  all 
classes  of  negatives,  there  is  no  doubt  it  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  print  in  most  cases,  giving  richness,  vigour, 
and  brilliancy,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  working  in  the  print- 
ing, makes  the  toning  easier,  and  gives  in  the  finished 
print  a  resuh  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  The  box  for 
fuming  has  been  already  described ;  into  this  the  paper  is 
placed,  and  left  under  the  influence  of  the  fumes  of  a^ua- 
ammonia  for  fifteen  minutes,  a  little  less  time  being  given 
in  very  hot  than  in  cold  weather.  The  fames  of  the 
ammonia  impart  a  slight  dampness  to  the  paper,  which  is 
an  advantage  in  dry  weather,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is 
moist  it  may  be  well  to  dry  the  paper  after  fuming. 
Should  the  ammonia  have  the  tendency  of  slightly  dis- 
colouring the  paper,  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  will  remedy  it,  pouring  .a  few  drops  in  the  ammonia 
saucer.  The  paper  is  then  cut,  and  is  now  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the 

Printing  Frames, 

Printing  Frames  are  made  of  all  sizes,  to  suit  the  different 
styles  of  pictures  made.  They  should  be  of  hard,  well- 
seasoned  wood,  capable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  all  the 
changes  of  temperature.  For  visnettes  the  bevel  in  front  of 
the  negative  should  be  deeper  uian  in  the  ordinary  frames, 
to  remove  the  vignetting  paper  from  the  print,  and  thns 
more  effectually  diffuse  the  light,  and  secnre  finer  results  iii 
the  gradation  of  tone.  If  placed  near  the  negative,  the 
opaque  portions  of  the  vignetting  paper  will  print  sharply, 
unless  almost  impossible  skill  and  care  are  .exercised.  The 
thickness  of  bevel  necessary  in  vignetting  frames  is  not 
only  unnecessary  in  the  ordinary  plain  frame,  but  a 
positive  disadvantage,  as,  with  an  oblique  light,  a  shadow 
will  be  cast  which  may  spoil  the  print.  The  back  of  the 
frame  is  hinged  at  the  centre,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
spring  over  each  section  of  the  back,  to  allow  ox  examina- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  print ;  but  the  entire  back 
should  fi  perfectly  into  the  sides  of  the  frame,  with  no 
room  for  shifting,  or  there  is  great  danger,  in  partially 
opening  the  frame,  that  the  print  may  be  moved,  and  thus 
a  double  impression  be  printed.  The  examination  of  the 
prints  should  be  done  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  printing- 
room  ;  but,  as  experience  is  sained,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  seeing  rapidly  the  state  of  the  print,  it  may  be  done  in 
the  light,  but  the  operator  should  in  all  cases  turn  his  back  to 
ike  sun,  and  thus  expose  the  print  in  shadow.  I  do  not  think 
this  examination  of  prints  in  actinic  li^ht  is  wise,  but  in 
the  hurry  of  a  large  amount  of  work  it  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  I  therefore  suggest  the  precaution  as  alMO- 
lutelv  necessary.  The  inexperienced  printer,  at  all  events, 
should  in  aU  cases  take  the  frames  to  De  looked  at  into  the 
printing-room.  The  back-board  of  the  printing  frame  is 
covered, with  cloth,  or  green  baize,  and  pads  of  either 
material  interposed  between  it  and  the  paper  in  contact 
with  the  negative  secure  even  pressure,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, sharpneas  of  the  print,  as  wdl  as  permitting 
greater  pressure  on  the  negative  without  danger  of  its 
breaking. 

Taking  Aoooont  of  the  Prints. 

This  may  either  be  done  by  neatly  marking  the  comer 

of  each  print,  advancing  the  number  each  time ;  thus  12.9 

being  the  last  mark,  on  placing  the  next  print  in  the  frame 

the  record  12.10  is  made,  indicating  that  it  is  the  tenth  of 

I  a  series  of  12 ;  or  in  each  frame  a  little  slate  tablet  may  be 

jinlaidf  on  which  the  record  of  prints  may  be  kept.    In  the 
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sketch  it  will  b«  seen  that  the  eighth  print  ia  in  the  frame. 


This  ii  one  of  the  beat  methods  of  keeping  leckoniiig, 
espeoiallv  when  the  printing  of  an  order  esteods  ovei 
■evenl  d&js. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
XXXIX. 

OoATna,  FoHuia,  and  Dstiho  ibb  Platm. 

Coating, — The  fXttto,  when  albamenised,  is  tben  to  bs 
oosled  with  the  oolledio- chloride.  For  this  parpois,  take 
the  piste  to  s  loom  where  there  is  not  too  mach  white 
light — foi  iDitance,  in  the  dstk  room — when  the  dcrar  ie 
slightlj  opsned.  Brush  sway  the  diied  collodion  film  and 
wbstever  daet  tberq  maj  be  around  the  cork,  being  carefnl 
not  to  shake  the  ooalenU  ot  the  bottle  while  daina  so. 
Hold  the  plate  with  the  left  hand,  level  to  the  fl'WT, 
hsTiDg  held  of  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  take  up 
the  bottle  ot  oollodion  in  the  right,  sud  retaove  the  cork 
with  the  teeth,  i^jon  bare  previoutly  neglected  to  do  aa. 
FoDT  the  oollodioo  st  the  centre  of  the  upper  pstt  of  the 
plate  nntil  that  half  Ib  ooTered,  and  then  diecontinne.  Let 
the  oollodion  flow  oTer  to  the  corners  of  the  plate  ai  I  have 
teaommendad  in  sibamenizing  the  plate,  and  whrn  the 
collodion  ia  ready  to  be  poured  from  the  plate,  take  up 
another  collodion  bottle  (which  should  bekepteipreaaly  for 
thii  particular  purpoae)  and  let  the  collodion  flow  into  that. 
There  ia  a  knack  in  doing  thie,  which  coniiiti  in  letting 
the  plate  lie  almmt  level  to  the  floor  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  oollodion  baa  flowed  into  the^bottle  ;  then  the  plate 
it  raieed  more  perpend iouler,  and  gently  rocked  lidewayl, 
•o  SI  to  pieveDt  parallel  line*  formiog  in  the  direction  of 
the  oorner  from  which  it  waa  flowed,  which  it  would  do  if 
pteoaatioDi  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 

If  the  oollodion  ia  flawed  from   the  piste  too  qnickly, 
will  bs  too  thick  on  the  botloot  of  the  plate  ;  and  if  the 
rooking  of  the  plate  is  not  commenced  before  the  collodi 
biu  began  to  set,  the  parallel  lines  will  ehow  in  »pite  of  all 
^s  subecqaent  rocking.     In  drying,  however,  it  will  aboat 
all  disappear. 

If  the  plate  is  properly  coated,  it  will  have  an  even  layer 
of  collodion  all  over  the  eurface,  and  will  net  be  at  alt 
streaky,  bat,  on  the  oontcary,  very  imoo'fa.  Flow  cloae  to 
the  edges  and  corners  of  the  plate,  being  carefal  that  it  does 
not  mn  over  the  eidei.  Do  not  rr^move  the  collodion  which 
uaY  be  a  little  thick  along  tbe  side*  nesreit  the  oorner  at 
which  it  was  poured  off,  se  it  will  be  a  great  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  coIIodioD  from  peelioK  off.  Keep  gently 
rocking  the  plate  nntil  the  collodion  is  thoroaghly  set, 
which  ieeaaily  determined  by  placing  the  finger  gently  at 
the  oorner  from  which  it  was  poured  off,  and  if  the  collo- 
dion doe*  not  adhere,  but  leavee  a  mark  of  th*  imprestioa 
of  the  finget,  then  yon  msy  know  thst  the  film  is  set, 

^■unin^. — Tbe  plate,  while  itill  moiet.  Is  to  be  famed. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  fumiog-boi.  Hang  np 
tbe  plats  by  one  of  ila  corners  to  a  spring  nipper,  and 
place  three  or  four  drsohms  of  tbe  etrongeat  aqua  ammonia 
in  a  aaucer,  wtiich  laacer  is  placed  under  tbe  plate,  on  tbe 
bottom  of  the  box.  Fame  ffom  two  to  three  minotes,  and 
BO  more,  and  then  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  lemored. 


Drying. — This  shocld  be  done  by  gentle  heat.  The  plate 
ebouldbe  stood  op,  by  support  of  a  fide  of  the  negativs 
,  OQ  one  of  ite  comers,  and  tbe  door  is  cloaed.  Th:a 
should  be  heated  with  a  tiny  jet  of  gas,  which  ii 
capital  for  the  purpose. 

Wbea  the  plate  is  dry,  which  it  will  be  in  a  very  tew 
minutes,  then  remove  it  immediately,  and  set  it  awaj  in  a 
cool  place  outil  it  cools.  If  the  plate  is  permitted  to  ret  too 
hot,  then  Ibeheat  will  cook  the  albumen,  also  coliodion, 
the  film  to  be  rained  before  yoa  have  even 
commenced  to  print  on  it,  turning  it  to  a  very  yellow 
colour.  Watch  the  plate  while  it  ia  in  the  oreo.  so  that 
you  will  not  fort^et  it  and  have  the  above-named  ruinooa 
results  occur.  It  would  perhaps  bt'  better  for  the  beginoer 
to  bold  tbe  back  of  the  plate  for  a  mionto  or  so  in  front  of 
the  door  of  a  hot  stove,  if  he  cannot  dry  it  in  the  ovea 
without  forgetting  and  thas  baking  it.  Baking  may  t>e  a 
good  thing  for  "  the  staff  of  life."  bnt  it  is  not  particnlarly 
so  for  collodionized  poroelaiu  pla'.es.  Do  not  take  hold  of 
tbe  plate,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  very  hot,  either  with  wet, 
damp,  or  very  cold  fingers,  aa  the  plate  will  be  liable  to 
break. 

FoBCBLiu  PajBTOia  Fsakss. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  printing  the  poroelain  sncceMfolly, 
different  printing  boards  have  been  iatentod,  which  are 
ooDstnicted  in  a  different  style  from  the  ordinary  negativs 
frames.     Those  which  arc  now  generally  need   are   known 

Kthe  name  of  "  Jacoby's  Porcelain  Printing  Frames." 
le  them,  via. : — Firet  it  is  necessary  that  a  good  sharp 
negative  is  bad,  tbsn  loosen  the  thnmb-ecrew  on  the  hinged 
clamp  at.the  bottom  of  the  frame,  nlace  tbe  negative  ia 
the  clamp  so  aa  to  reet  on  the  wood  at  the  sides  of  the 
padded  bed,  then  fasten  by  the  thamb-tcrew  so  aa  not  to 
move  ont  of  position.  The  stripe  that  reat  on  tbe  edge  of 
the  negative  at  the  sidea  are  for  vignetting  the  piotare. 
Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  tbe  siae  that  will  slip  ia  tbe  small 
grooves,  with  a  bole  in  the  siie  jon  want 

After  placing  the  negative   as   above,   take   i 


strong  paper  and  put  it  in  the  clatnp  as  before,   then  put 
some  mncilage  or  wax  in  the  centre,  lay  yoor  poroelain  plate 


between  tbe  bed  and  the  negative.    If  it  does  not  fill  a 
tbe  space,  the  font  set-aarewa  at  the  back  of  the  frame  wiQ 
make  it  vary  just  to  fit ;  then  print  as  in  any  other  way. 
In  printing  tbe  porcelain  photograph.caie  shoaldbe  used 


heads  one  inch  incise,  the  ipaoa 
'  should  be  about  one-twelftli  or 
one-sixteenth  inch,  aud  l«aa 
for  small  ones.  Three-inch 
beads  ahoald  be  three  and  one- 
sixteenth  or  oae-qnatter  look, 
and  in  all  cases  the  nejsUn 
must  rest  on  the  wood  at  ih« 
■idea  of    the   frame;  for  when 


the  bad,  and  not  give  any  spsoa,  snd,  of  course,  spoil  the 
pietnre.  Printing  should  always  be  dooe  in  the  shade  oi 
nnder  tisane  paper. 

Tbe  "  Jaooby  Frames  "  are  excellent  in  all  of  their  parts, 
being  so  made  aa  to  secure  perfect  contact  between  the  ama- 
tive and  porcelun,  however  uneveo  tbey  both  msj  be. 

PuoiMo  laa  Sxaainvi  Puia  oi  raa  Fkaki  n« 

I  will  only  describe  how  the  plate  and  negative  an 
arranged  for  printing  on  one  kind  of  board,  vis.,  "  Jaeobt's 
PorcvTain  Printing  Frame."  Pint  darken  the  room  by 
pnlliDg  down  the  curtuDS,  asd  take  the  printing-board  to 
the  darkest  psrt  of  Iba  toom,  away  fton  the  window,  bat 
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not  in  saoh  a  dark  place  that  yoa  will  experience  any 
difficulty  in  seeing.  Loosen  the  screw  which  loosens  the 
narrow  strip  of  wood,  as  seen  in  the  printing  frame  (see 
fig.).  Place  the  edge  of  the  porcelain  plate  under  this  strip 
ot  wood,  being  sure  that  the  collodionized  side  is  upper- 
nost,  and  fasten  the  wood  to  it  by  the  same  screw.  The 
porcelain  plate  will  then  be  held  firmly. 

If  the  plate  is  a  smaller  one  than  is  really  intended  for 
the  siae  frame  which  you  may  have,  as  a  half-siae  plate^ 
and  yon  may  not  have  nut  this  one  8  by  10  board,  you 
cannot  place  the  edge  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  porcelain 
nndor  the  bar,  because  then  you  cannot  manage  the  nega- 
tive  so  that  the  porcelain  can  be  advantageously  printed. 
In  that  case  fasten  the  negative  to  the  frame,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  and  place  the  porcelain  plate  at  the 
plaoe  yon  wish  it,  ».e.,  as  near  as  you  can  at  present  tell, 
and  hold  the  negative  over  the  plate  by  means  of  the  wood* 
work,  at  about  a  half-inch  from  it,  and  move  the  porcelain 
so  that  it  will  occupy  the  exact  place  yon  wish  it  to,  and 
then  lay  back  the  negative  carefully,  so  as  not  to  move  the 
porcelain  in  doing  so.  Now  obtain  some  beeswax,  and  place 
a  bit  on  the  board  close  to  all  of  the  'sides  of.  but  pressed 
against,  the  porcelain.  Hold  the  porcelain  firmly  by  the 
opposite  side  whenever  you  press  on  a  particular  side,  nnd 
you  will  prevent  it  from  being  moved.  In  placing  this 
wax  there,  be  sure  that  you  get  none  of  it  on  the  face  of  the 
porcelain,  nor  should  yon  allow  the  wax  to  remain  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  plate,  but  oonsiderably  below 
it,  for  you  must  remember  that  the  face  of  the  negative  is 
coming  into  olose  contact  with  the  porcelain,  and  if  the 
above  is  not  strictly  followed  out  the  porcelain  will  not 
onir  move  when  yoa  raise  the  negative,  but  the  negative 
irill  be  spoiled. 

The  negative  is  then  fastened  in  a  slit  made  in  the  bar 
provided  m  the  printing -frame.  This  bar  is  easily  turned 
back  when  it  is  required  by  means  of  a  hinge,  and  the 
level  of  it  is  raised  higher  or  let  down  lower,  as  yon  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  negative  and  porce- 
lain in  close  contact.  This  is  aided  by  another  bar  which 
is  held  in  position  by  thamb-sorews  whenever  it  is  finally 
fixed  in  its  proper  position. 

When  yoa  are  ready  to  plaoe  the  negative  in  the  frame, 
first  loosen  the  screws,  place  the  negative  in  the  place  in- 
tended for  it  in  the  bar,  tighten  the  screws,  and  lay  it  on 
to  the  porcelain,  and  it  will  then  assame  its  proper  place, 
when  it  is  pressed  in  contact  by  the  hand.  Now  fasten 
the  screws,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  tightened  during  all 
the  printing.  The  springs  are  then  placed  on  to  the 
negative,  and    the  porcelain  is  ready  for  printing.     To 


examine  the 
negative  by 
tlTo  itself. 


th 


lint  move  the  clamp  springs,  an  I  raise  the 
e  bar,  and  not  by  taking,hold  of  the  nega- 


MAKING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

BT   E.  J.  CHDTI.* 

As  the  season  will  soon  be  here  when  the  lantern  will  be 
called  for,  every  photographer  who  has  a  lantern  will  do 
well  to  make  op  a  good  collection  of  slides  of  local  scenery, 
and  portraits  from  some  of  his  popular  negatives,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  variety  to  his  exhibitions. 

To  those  who  may  wish  to  do  ao  by  the  wet  process  a  few 
suggestions  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe.  Some  leoent  practice 
in  making  slides  only  confirms  what  I  have  heretofore 
recommended  as  to  the  best  methods  of  working,  so  that  I 
have  bat  little  that  is  new  to  add. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessarv  to  remark  that  the  wet  process 
is  the  most  feasible  when  slides  are  to  be  made  from  negatives 
of  various  sixes. 


•  0«r  AmeBieaa  Meads  ue  gcnentUy  enthnaiastlo  and  thorough  in  work- 
ing out  «nj  projoefc  which  thoT  undertake.  The  um  of  the  magio  lantern 
is  at  present  a  fkTourite  hobby,  and  a  monllily  tnotate  is  issued  hy 
Mr.  S.X.  Wilson,  under  the  tsUeof  "  The  Msgio  Lantsni."  devoted  to  the 
itttijeQl*  Mr.  Ohnts's  artiGto  appean  ia  its  pftgM.~£B.  Paoxc.  Nsws. 


The  first  poiot  is  to  place  Che  negative  in  such  a  position 
that  the  lignt  from  the  sky,  or  from  a  large  sheet  of  white 
paper  or  cardboard,  placed  at  an  angle  under  the  skylight, 
may  be  transmitted  through  it.  This  may  be  done  by  wor]c- 
ing  through  the  window,  or  any  opening  in  a  darkened  room, 
or  by  using  two  cameras.  In  either  case  it  is  well  to  exclude 
all  extraneous  light  that  may  enter  around  the  negative. 
This  is  easily  done  by  making  a  mask,  or  cut-out,  of  any 
opaque  paper,  and  placing  it  over  the  negative.  If  the  slide 
is  onlv  wante4  from  a  part  of  the  negative,  it  is  best  to 
exclude  all  the  rest  in  the  manner  suggested. 

A  half-sise  portrait  leos  with  central  stops  is  suitable  for 
this  work.  Focus  with  the  open  lens,  and  then  use  the  first 
or  second  stop,  according  to  the  intensity  ot  the  light ;  ordi- 
narily the  No.  2  stop  will  answer  best.  The  time  of  exposure 
will  vary  with  the  density  of  the  negative  and  strength  of 
light.  With  a  negative  of  good  quality,  and  a  good  light, 
such  as  may  be  had  during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  an 
exposure  of  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds  will  be  required*  A 
little  practice,  however,  will  teach  this  better  than  it  can  be 
told. 

The  collodion  for  this  purpose  shoald  be  ripe,  bat  not  old 
I  have  found  a  sa*nple  of  Hanoe*s  doable  iodised  collodion 
to  bo  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  mixed  samples  of  old  and 
new,  which  produced  a  collodion  that  was  very  superior. 
This  may  be  done  with  any  good  working  portiait  collodion. 
The  peculiar  qualities  to  be  desired  are,  a  fine,  structuieless 
film,  and  freedom  from  deposit  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  slide.  This  lust  depends  somewhat  on  the  condition  of 
the  bath. 

The  bath  shoaid  not  be  over  thirty-five  grains  strong,  free 
from  ether  and  alcohol,  and  sufficiently  acid  to  work  without 
any  veil  or  deposit.  The  plates  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bath  too  long,  not  over  five  minutes,  as  a  longer 
time,  or  any  more  than  sufficient  to  coat  the  plate,  has  a 
tendency  to  flatten  the  image.  This  might  be  of  little  con- 
sequence in  a  negative,  but  in  a  lantern  positive  it  may 
aftect  it  very  materially. 

For  developing,  I  use  the  double  sulphate  of  ixon  and 
ammonia,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  cause  it  to  flow  well.  A  strong 
developer  is  unmaaageable,  and  the  slide  may  be  over- 
developed before  it  can  be  stopped.  When  the  exposure  is 
right  the  development  proceeds  steadily,  and  its  progress 
may  be  watched  without  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  details 
appear  to  be  all  oat,  and  while  the  lights  yet  seem  perfectly 
clear,  the  development  shoald  bo  stopped.  I  have  foand  a 
saturated  solution  of  hypo  moie  desirable  as  a  fixing  agen 
than  cyanide.  It  clears  the  slide  equally  well,  and  ha 
none  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  other. 

After  fixing  and  washing,  the  slide  is  toned  with 
sulphnret  of  potash.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  its 
success  depenas  in  a  measure  upon  the  proper  condition  of 
the  collodion,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  choose 
the  yellowest  crystals  of  the  sulphuret,  and  dissolve  about 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  It  is  then 
settled  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  kept  corked  as  a  stock 
solution.  To  tone,  take  a  three  or  four  ounce  vial  or 
small  graduate,  fill  two-thirds  full  of  water,  and  to  this 
add  sufficient  of  the  sulphuret  solution  to  make  it  of  a 
deep  straw  colour.  Flow  this  on  the  plate,  being  careful 
to  now  it  over  the  whole,  so  that  it  may  all  tone  alike 
The  film  will  immediately  assume  a  brown  tint,  growing 
darker  and  darker,  till  in  the  middle  tints  it  soon  assumes 
a  bluish  tinge ;  at  this  point  the  image  will  seem  to  develop 
in  all  its  form,  and  is  seen  by  reflected  light ;  it  is  then 
time  to  stop.  The  plate  is  well  washed,  Imd  when  dried 
presents  a  beautiful  clear  positive  of  a  warm  tone,  and  may 
be  mounted  without  varnishing.  The  snlphuret  gives  a 
surface  that  is  peculiarly  firm,  and  not  liable  to  injury 
unless  brought  in  contact  with  some  very  hard  substance. 
Should  a  slide  be  overdone,  or  too  dense,  it  may  be 
improved  by  Tamijihing. 
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PICTOBIAIi  BACKGROUNDS  TO  PORTRAITS. 

There  is  a  prevalent  taste  amongst  many  artists,  and  more 
of  the  pnbho,  for  some  kind  of  pictorial  representation  in 
the  background  of  a  portrait.  We  have  tieard  a  sitter, 
protesting  against  a  plain  background,  ezdaim  **  I  don't 
want  to  be  taken  standinjf  agaifist  a  wall !"  For  a  simple 
bust,  probably  nothing  is  so  really  effectiye  as  a  plain 
backsronnd,  dnly  relieved  with  light  and  shadow.  A  full- 
length  or  three-quarter  figure,  which  inevitably  leaves  a 
large  space  of  background,  does  at  times  look  bare  and 
empty  if  unrelieved  by  accessories  of  any  kind.  But  in  no 
case  would  the  background  have  the  effect  of  closing  in 
the  figure  like  a  wall,  recalling  Hood's  lines,  suggestive  of 
the  desolation  of  the  needle  woman's  garret, 

*'WithawaU  io  blank, 
That  my  ahadow  I  thank 
For  sometimea  falling  there  I " 

The  shadow  relieved  the  garret  wall  of  the  drear  sensation 
of  lonely  desolation ;  and  the  due  use  of  light  and  shadow 
in  a  plain  background  relieves  it  of  the  flat,  empty  sense  of 
art-poverty.  The  due  play  of  light  and  shadow  in  such 
a  back^gronnd  removes  the  effect  of  the  wall  altogether, 
and  gives,  in  its  place  the  effect  of  space.  But  however 
perfectly  manaflea  the  plain  background  may  be,  there  are 
many  who  wiu  prefer  the  pictorial  back^ound.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  tne  pictorial  effect  is  obtamed  by  the  use 
of  a  painted  back^und  screen,  the  variety,  whether  of 
landscape  or  interior  scenes,  must  be  very  limited,  even 
If — as  rarely  happens-^thev  are  really  natural  and  effective. 
To  secure  exceUence  and  variety,  it  is  dear  that  some 
method  of  combination  printing  must  be  employed ;  and 
it  is  our  aim  here  briefly  to  glance  at  the  various  methods 
which  are  available  to  the  photographic  portraitist. 

^bout  twelve  months  ago  considerable  discussion  arose 
in  our  columns  on  the  various  modes  by  which  landscape 
backgrounds  could  be  added  to  ordJjiary  portraits  with 
plain  backgrounds,  arising  out  of  Mr.  lllley's  announce- 
ment of  a  new  and  simple  mode  of  effecting  this  addition. 
19  one  of  those  entering  upon  the  discussion  discovered  Mr. 
Tilley's  method,  which,  having  been  subsequently 
patented,  wQl  doubtless  be  offered  to  the  public  on  specific 
terms.  The  spedfication  is  not  yet  published,  but  is 
accessible  for  perusal  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Until  Mr.  Tllley  is  prepared  to  make  public  his  arrange- 
ments, it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  desirable  to  lay  before  our 
readers  full  oetails  of  a  process  which  they  mav  not  use ; 
but  we  may  briefly  indicate  its  character,  that  it  may  bear 
oomparison  with  the  other  available  method^  of  effecting 
the  same  object 

In  Mr.  Tilley's  method  the  portrait  and  the  background 


are  produced  on  one  negative  by  two  exposures.  No 
pictoriid  background  screen  is  used,  but  a  landscape  taken 
from  nature  and  selected  as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  sitter  is  first  taken  with  a  black  background  screen 
behind  him,  so  that  the  figure  is  taken  leaving  all  the 
background  space  unimpresssed.  A  positive  image  or 
transparency  of  the  pictorial  scene  to  be  used  is  then 
placed  in  a  frame  provided  immediately  in  front  of  the 
plate  bearing  the  portrait,  so  that,  impressed  upon  the 
sensitive  film,  it  may  produce  a  negative  of  the  scene. 
To  secure  the  passage  of  light  through  the  transparency, 
in  order  to  impress  or  print  the  design  on  the  bacKground 
of  the  negative,  and  protect  the  portrait  from  being 
impressed  by  it,  Mr.  Tilley  has  devised  an  ingenious 
arrangemant,  which  practically  constitutes  the  novelty  in 
his  patent  method.  The  sitter  remains  in  position,  the 
black  background  is  removed,  and  a  white  backgionnd 
substituted,  whilst,  by  an  arrangement  of  curtains,  the 
light  from  the  sitter  is  cut  off.  Thus  the  light  from  the 
white  background,  passing  through  the  transparency, 
impresses  the  design  on  tiie  sensitive  plate,  the  shaded 
figure  acting  as  the  mask  to  protect  the  portrait  image  on 
the  sensitive  plate  from  further  action.  The  latter,  duly 
impressed  with  portrait  and  background,  is  devdoped  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  of  course,  no  further  trouble  in  masking 
can  arise.  The  portrait  negative  has  a  pictorial  back- 
ground,  which  may  be  easily  varied  at  each  dtting  by  the 
use  of  a  fresh  transparency.  The  process,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  both  novd  and  ingenious.  How  far  it  can  be  dfidently 
worked  can  only  be  ascertained,  probably,  by  trial,  or  by 
inspection  of  the  curtain  and  other  appliances,  which, 
although  minutdy  disctibed  and  figured  m  the  specifica- 
tion, cannot  be  satisfactorily  judged  without  practical 
examination.  In  the  results  we  have  seen,  the  pictorial 
background  is  introduced  without  produdng  line  or 
junction  of  any  kind  to  suggest  combination  of  two 
negatives ;  but  in  each  case  that  we  have  seen,  the 
landscape  has  been  too  pronounced  in  definition  and 
general  effect;  it  has  lacked  the  retiring  atmospherio 
character  necessary  to  make  the  scene  essentially  a  back- 
ground subsi(tiary  to  the  portrait  This  could,  of  course, 
be  easily  obviated,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  process ;  the  full  possibilides  of 
which  remain  to  be  worked  out. 

The  discussion  of  this  process  last  year  was  the  ooesdon 
of  the  suggestion  and  recalling  of  various  other  processes 
The  various  means  by  double  printing  and  by  register 
marks  are  well-known,  and  need  not  be  discussed  nere. 
Mr.  Bovey,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  suggested  a  method 
in  which—the  portrait  having  been  printed — a  transparent 
paper  negative  was  to  be  used  for  the  landscape,  the 
portrait  being  blocked  out  on  such  negative  to  form  a 
mask.  Mr.  Werge  proposed  and  illustrated  an  ingenious 
plan,  in  which  the  portrait,  having  been  produced  with  a 
pbin  transparent  ground,  was,  after  finishing,  coated  with 
a  sensitive  Dichromate  preparation,  exposed  under  a  land* 
scape  negative,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way  witk 
powdered  plumbago,  taking  care,  in  applying  the  powder, 
to  avoid  touching  the  portrait  itself.  This  ingeniooa 
method,  in  skilful  hands,  gave  very  good  effects.  A  meUiod 
which  wo  have  M>plied  with  great  advantage  was  firsi 
suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  liorwieh.  It  con« 
sistod  in  coating  the  finished  and  varnished  negative, 
which  had  been  taken  with  a  dark  background,  with 
collodio-chloride  of  silver ;  painting  over  the  portrait  with 
Indian  ink,  and  then  exposing  under  a  tnnsparency  of  any 
required  design  which  may  have  been  seLMSted  for  tha 
background.  During  the  fixing  and  washing  the  Indian 
ink  was  removed,  am  the  portrait  negative  and  pictorial 
background  were  obtained  at  once  without  double  printing. 
Another  veiy  ingenious  method  was  the  invention,  if  wa 
remember  rightly,  of  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  by  whom 
it  was  sold  to  subscribers  as  a  secret  prooeas  several  yean 
ago.    As  it  is  a  long  time  baa  elii^sed,  and  the  safe  hsa 
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loog  sinoe  ceased,  we  need  not  hesitate  briefly  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  method  here.  The  portrait 
waa  here  again  prodaced  against  a  dark  background,  and 
the  desired  pictorial  background  having  been  obtained  on 
another  plate,  the  fibn  was  loosened,  floated  off,  and  trans* 
ferred  to  the  portrait  negative  in  proper  position.  The 
image  itself,  as  well  as  the  dark  background,  was,  of  course, 
covered  with  the  landscape  or  pictorial  design.  The  por- 
tion of  background  covering  the  imago  was  easily  removed 
bv  means  of  a  camePs  hair  or  sable  pencil  and  a  solution 
of  iodine  and  hyposulphite  of  sod%,  which  at  once  dis- 
solved the  silver  material  forming  the  image.  Some  ex- 
ceedmgly  clever  examples  of  combined  negatives  were 
produced  by  this  methcKL 

There  atUl  remain  one  or  two  other  methods  involving 
eombination  priatiog,  but  presenting  especial  facilities  for 
effecting  this  satisfactorily.  By  the  use  of  background 
negatives,  prepared  expressly  for  the  work  like  those 
iisned  by  Mr.  Bendann  in  the  United  States  two  or  three 
years  ago,  combination  printing  is  made  very  simple,  the 
characters  of  the  background— some  ordinary  interiors, 
some  alcoves,  &c — being  contrived  so  that  tne  masking 
shall  be  easy,  little  risk  of  lines  rouod  the  figure  being  in- 
volved. The  use  of  paper  negatives  for  enlargements,  or 
transferred  films  like  those  proposed  by  Herr  Warnerke, 
also  present  ready  facilities  for  combination  printing  in  a 
manner  we  need  not  indicate  in  detail  here. 

In  all  systems  by  which  pictorial  bacl^ounds  can  be 
secured  in  portraits,  two  or  three  principles  should  be 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there 
should  be  congruity  and  keeping.  A  lady  in  evening 
costume  should  not  be  placed  m  an  open  landscape  which 
suggests  remoteness  from  habitation  or  shelter,  nor  would 
a  workman  in  fustian  appear  at  home  in  a  highly  decorated 
interior.  The  lighting  of  the  background  should  be 
harmonious  with  the  lighting  of  the  figure.  This  is  too 
obvious  to  need  enforcing,  and  yet  we  have  often  seen  the 
law  violated.  Finally,  a  bad^rround  should  always  be 
Bubsi<iUary  to  the  figure,  and  retire,  instead  of  challenging 
attention  by  its  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  portrait.  Aa 
a  rule,  the  definition  should  not  be  too  crisp,  and  the  light 
and  Bnadow  not  too  pronounced.  The  lights  should  be 
le4S  obtrusive  than  the  principal  lights  in  the  portrait,  the 
shadows  less  intense  than  the  deepest  shadows  in  the 
figure.  Distance  always  tends  to  r^uce  the  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  a  baok^und  is  more  effective  for 
appearing  distant  The  exquisite  little  gems  by  Mr.  Edge, 
•f  jPreston,  which  excited  much  attention  a  few  years  ago, 
perhaps  carried  this  principle  a  little  too  far ;  still,  we  can 
commend  them  for  a  study  if  not  for  absolute  emulation. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Photographic  department  of  this  Exhibition,  as  was 
notaoed  last  week,  was  numerically  stronger  than  usual, 
two  exhibitors  alone  sending  forty-eight  pictures  between 
them.^  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley^s  collection  of  life-size 
studies  and  instantaneous  sea  and  cloud  scenes,  for  which 
a  first  silver  medal  was  awarded,  are  familiar  to  the  public, 
rendering  description  of  them  here  unnecessary.  Chaffin 
and  Sons*  single  fibres  and  groups  on  plates  twenty- 
four  by  eighteen  inches  have  fine  qualities,  although 
somewhat  low  in  tone.  Their  •*  Chess  Players,"  a  group 
of  three  young  ladies  standing  around  a  chess  table, 
shows  the  dlfiiculty  of  securing  all  the  elements  of  a 
picture  by  photography.  Here  the  technical  quEdities  are 
admirable,  out  the  expression  in  the  models  of  concen- 
trated attention  involved  in  working  out  an  interesting  or 
intricate  problem  of  the  noble  game  is  scarcely  secnred. 
David  Hedges  must  have  some  speciality  bv  which  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  animal  clients,  and  mduce  such 
charming  and  unconscious  quietness.     Surely  he  must 


Sractise  animal  magnetism;  his  pictures  oertainlv  well 
eserved  the  first  silver  medal  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Nichol- 
son^s  *^Bow  Church,"  and  two  others,  are  clean, 
quiet,  and  sharp  pictores.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill 
have  possibly  sent  in  previous  years  finer  pictures  than 
'« The  LUUe  Bridesmaid,"  or  '<  Flowers,"  or  "  The  Passing 
Stranger,"  and  *'The  Gleaner;"  but  being  skyed  in  the 
hanging,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  merits.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  an  exhibitor 
for  the  first  time,  obtained  a  second  silver  medal,  the 
special  picture  being  a  ten  by  twelve  portrait  of  a  youn^ 
lady,  full  length,  sitting,  and  in  a  Ught  dress,  which  is 
certainly  effectively  managed. 

This  exhibitor  has  also  several  attempts  at  genre^  the 
best,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  the  story  is  best  told,  is  **  She 
will  recover,"  a  mother  intently  watching  over  her  sick 
child.  Some  others,  meant  for  open  air  subjects,  haveu 
perhaps,  too  much  suggestion  of  studio  work,  the  painted 
background  in  some  degree  marring  otherwise  gooa  inten- 
tions. Mr^  Benjamin  Wyles^  '^  Studies  of  a  Sunset,"  and 
'*  Cloudland,"  are  very  fine,  and  the  judgesmust  have  thought 
something  considerable  of  them,  as  they  do  not  usually 
award  first  bronze  medals  to  such  small  pictures.  Mr.  W. 
Brookes*  only  exhibit  was  certainly  well  worthy  of  the 
first  bronse  medal  ticket  attached  to  it,  for  a  more  magni- 
ficent *^  Studv  of  Trees  "  is  rarely  seen.  Mr.  Drew^s  fine 
collection  of  Warwickshire  scenes,  for  which  he  received  a 
first  bronze  medal,  suffer  somewhat  from  the  mounts, 
which  would  have  been  better  of  toned  card  mounts. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Young  obtains  his  first  bronze  medal  for  some 
very  good  twelve  by  fourteen  portraits  in  the  style  which 
photofrraphers  have  agreed  to  name  ^*  Bembrandts."  The 
only  other  professional   exhibitor  to  receive  award    is 

E.  P.  Lee,  ox  Cardiff,  a  first  modal  for  some  very  pretty 
*'  Ceramic  photo  enamels,  coloured." 

It  is  ditUcult   to  conceive  why  no  mention  is  made  of 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe's  collection ;  his  '■  Tired  of  Waiting  "—a 
young  lady  at  a  stile,  from  whose  pose  it  is  evident  she  is 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  some  one  else,  and 
the  h'ttle  boy-brother  probably,  fast  asleep  at  the  hedge- 
foot,  tells  how  the  time  has  passed  away ,  and  made  the 
watcher  tired  of  waiting,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
effective  story-telling  pictures  ever  exhibited  here ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  **•  Fish,"  a  Uirge  and  fall-length  figure 
of  a  cook  gazing  intently  at  a  basket  of  fish  on  the  house 
door-step.    His 

'*  Like  pine  trees  dark  and  high, 
Snbdne  the  light  of  noon,'* 

was  also  exceedingly  rich  and  effective.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  A.  and  J.  Bools*  '*  A  Hampshire  Lane,"  a  much 
finer  photo^ph  than  their  last  year's  silver  medal  picture, 
'*  On  the  River  We^r."  The  judges  awarded  him  a  bronze 
medal  this  year,  which,  we  understand,  the  rule  precluding 
the  award  of  prizes  to  the  same  parson  two  years  running, 
will  prevent  his  receiving.  Of  Mr.  H.  Grarrett's  collection 
of  seven,  **Sam  Weller"*  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  mav 
be  deemed  a  success.  John  Terras'  subjects  are  ideas  well 
carried  out,  but  they  are  too  small  to  receive  much  notice. 
Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell,  having  taken  a  first  bronze  last  year, 
cannot,  we  understand,  any  more  than  A.  and  J.  Bool, 
receive  the  second  bronze,  which  the  judges  this  year  verv 
naturally  thought  due  to  his  "  Kilchune  Castle,  on  Loch 
Awe."  In  both  these  cases,  whether  the  rule  be  enforced 
or  not,  there  is  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  meriting  the 
award. 

In  the  amateur  collection  Mr.  Crawshay's  large  collection 
of  thirtv  was  very  diversified— life-size  head  and  bust,  ten 
by  twelve  portraits  and  views.  His  prize  (first  silver 
medal)  picture  was  certainly  the  most  effective  and  artistic 
of  all  the  life-size  studies  in  the  room,  while  his  ten  by 

•  "Who  there  is  In  the  house t    There'i  a  wooden  I'gin  No.  6  ;  there 'i 
two  pair  or  halvei  In  the  ookmerctal  room :  then  there*e  these  here  palatea 
topi  In  the  uauggnj  Insidt thibar  ;  and  Are  more  (opt  la  th#  eslce 
roon.— niouaa. 
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twelve  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Bate  woald  hold  its  own 
against  any  piofeasiooal  portrait  exhibited.  Mr.  Grant^a 
**  Bits  in  Russian  Lapland,  many  of  them  taken  at  mid* 
night,**  were  not  only  interesting,  but  fine  specimens  of  the 
art;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Ferneley's  **  Melton 
Views."  Mr.  Grant  received  an  award,  but  is  debarred 
from  receiving  the  medal  by  the  rule  referred  to. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the 
department  was  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  contained 
much  fine  work,  tliere  were  none  of  tne  noble  works— of 
which  we  may  mention  **  Bringing  Home  the  May  *'  as  a 
type  — which  render  special  exhibitions  historically 
memorable. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AGGRE- 
GATE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE  DAY- 
LIGHT OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY,  THE  OBSER- 
VATIONS BEING  MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL, 
LANCASHIRE. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET,   F.R.A.S. 

The  appended  report  is  for  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
September  18tb.  The  figures  given,  though  reliable 
amongst  themselves,  refer  to  a  purely  arbitrary  standard 
not  yet  correlated  with  the  standards  now  in  use.  The 
observing  plane  of  the  instrument  is  vertical,  and  its  aspect 
to  the  meridian  of  the  place.  The  sensitive  material  used 
10  silver  chloride,  and  the  daylight  whose  power  is 
measured  confined  to  such  portions  of  the  spectrum  as 
affect  the  haloid  named. 
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GERMAN  CORRBSPONDENOfi. 

BT  Da.  VOOSL.* 

YmmjL  MiDALs— Naw  ELscraiOAL  PBoroMBTia— Oa  ths 
Vamunov  or  tbi  TaARspAaiiior  or  ths  ATMOSPBiai — 
AuBiiiDavoK-^UBious  TonrcM  iv  AusraiA. 

The  list  of  medals  awarded  at  4ihe  late  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  has  recently  been  published.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  seven  photographic  exhibitors,  just  one 
hundred  have  received  awards,  and  only  seven  were  left 
without  any.  There  were  sixteen  silver  medals  awarded, 
of  which  not  one  was  for  portraita;  only  Robinson 
received  such,  for  combination  prints.  Forty- five  bronse 
mcdids,  among  which  is  Dr.  Woodward's,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  micro-photographs.  The  remainder  received 
hoQonimble  mention. 

lately  there  has  been  constructed  by  Herr  Siemens,  of 
this  city,  the  celebrated  electrical  and  telegraphic  manu- 
fasturer,  an  iuteresting  photometer.  Lieutenant  Sale 
diMW^Biod  aeveral  yean  ago  that  crystalline  soda  possessed 


the  peculiar  property  of  conducting  electricity  better  when 
lighted  than  in  the  dark.  Sale  further  found  that  the 
conducting  property  is  increased  with  the  inteaaity  of  the 
light,  and  that  the  rays  which  have  the  most  effect  on  our 
eyes — ».e.,  yellow,  green,  and  red — also  have  the  strongest 
effect  on  the  soda  plates.  It  is  singular  that  the  soda  is 
not  materially  affected  by  the  warm  rays.  Siemens  has 
applied  this  property  to  the  construction  of  an  electrical 
photometer.  He  incloses  crystalline  soda  between  two- 
mica  plates,  and  places  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  tube.  The 
soda  is  placed  between  two  wires,  of  which  one  side  is 
connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  the  other  with  a 
thermo- electrical  battery.  The  latter  generates  electricity 
by  warming,  which  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  diverts. 
As  soon  as  the  tube  is  opened,  the  diversion  immediately 
becomes  greater,  even  if  the  flame  of  a  gas  jet  shines  in 
the  tube,  for  the  diversion  increases  with  the  intensity  of 
the  light.  Siemens  has  already  used  the  apparatus 
repeatedly,  and  its  sensitiveness  is  quite  astounding.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  invention  will  yet  be  of  some  signi- 
ficance to  photography.  It  would  only  depend  here,  thai 
the  soda  should  be  exposed  to  the  blue  rays.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  manner  suitable  for  practice  by  covering  the 
tube  with  a  cobalt  glass.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
place  the  tube  in  such  a  place  in  the  atelier  where  the 
person  to  be  photographed  is  standing ;  the  other  parts, 
battery  and  galvanometer,  can  readily  be  placed  iK>niewhere 
else,  from  whence  they  can  be  placed  in  connection  with 
the  tube  with  wires.  If  the  tube  is  opened  a  short  time 
before  a  sitting,  and  notice  is  taken  of  the  galvanometer,  you 
have  immediate  information  of  the  state  and  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  can  regulate  your  exposure  accordingly.  It  is, 
moreover,  highly  probable  that  other  elements  besides  soda 
contain  similar  properties. 

In  your  May  issue  I  wrote  you  about  my  spectro-photo- 
metrical  observations  in  the  Red  and  Indian  Oceans,  and 
about  the  extraordinary  changes  of  the  light-intensity  of 
the  single  colours.  I  have  pursued  these  phenomena,  and 
have  proven  repeatedly  that  which  is  in  oirect  opposition 
to  the  hitherto  general  opinion.  It  is  universally  conceded 
by  photographers  that  the  light  in  the  morning  is  better 
than  that  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  ocean  I  observed 
repeatedly  just  the  opposite— t.f.,  the  chemical  intensity 
of  the  light  was  greater  at  !>  p.m.  than  at  7  a.m.  The 
reason  for  this  can  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean 
being  clearer.  On  shore,  and,  especially  in  large  cities, 
the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  as  the 
day  advances.  Smoke  issues  from  innumerable  chimneys, 
which  colours  the  atmosphere  yellow ;  dust  arises  from  the 
streets,  which  also  has  a  yellow  colour ;  and  at  noon  the 
atmosphere  is  filled  in  such  a  degree  that  the  effective 
photographic  rays  are  absorbed,  to  a  certain  extent,  more 
than  in  tne  morning.  According  to  the  ordinary  percep- 
tion, the  chemical  intensitv  increases  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  This  is  correct  if  the  atmosphere  retains  the  same 
transparency.  In  fact,  however,  the  atmosphere  chaa^^ 
quite  perceptibly,  through  the  vapour  bubbles  floating 
in  the  air.  These  are  present  even  on  clear  di^rs,  and 
cause  the  so-called  air  prospection.  They  weaien  the 
effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  very  perceptibly, 
and  sometimes  the  blue  ray  is  weafcenei  more  than  the 
yellow.  On  the  5th  of  March  I  observed,  for  instance,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  that  the  yellow  acted  more  energetically  than 
the  blue  and  violet  rays.  It  must  here,  however,  be  remarked 
that  when  the  chemical  action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  weakened  by  vapour  bubbles  and  delicate  loggy  clouds, 
the  light  of  the  blue  sky,  on  the  contrary,  receives  a 
strengthening.  It  is,  of  course,  known  that  scattered  white 
clouds  on  the  sky  have  a  more  energetic  effect  than  the 
clear  sky. 

For  some  time  past  a  new  printing  process  haa  been  the 
source  of  some  taUc,  which  is  evidently  produced  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  of  theparticulan  of  which,  however,  very 
little  is  Eaown.    The  process  was  invented  by  A«bel,  of 
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Cologne,  and  is  called  Aubeldmck.  The  prints  are  mostly 
reduced  reproductions  of  line  and  crajon  drawings,  some 
in  the  style  of  lichtdruck,  and  others  in  the  style  of  a 
lithograph,  and  are'  of  an  astounding  .fineness.  The  firm 
furnishes  not  only  finished  prints,  but  also  transfers  on 
zinc,  which  can  be  readily  etched-in  with  acid,  and  can 
then  be  printed  in  an  ordinary  printing  press.  There 
have  been  many  of  these  processes  published  here,  find 
the  subject  forms  the  theme  of  animated  discussion  in 
typographical  circles,  without  any  one  being  able,  how- 
erer,  up  to  this  date,  to  gain  any  idea  of  tne  secret.  1 
hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  samples  in  the  next 

in  Austria  another  object  is  the  cause  of  animation  in 
photographic  circles.  It  is  the  prohibition  of  transporting 
gun-cotton  on  the  railroad,  even  in  a  moistened  state,  on 
the  ground  of  being  dangerous.  The  comical  part  of  it 
is,  that  the  transportation  of  the  far  more  duingerous 
compound,  dynamite,  is  allowed  in  Austria. 


THE  NEW  EMULSION  PROCESS,  WITH  NEW 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

BT    SIGlfUND     SINGER.* 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  process,  not  even  the  wet  one, 
BO  simple  and  so  uniform  in  its  results  as  the  one  I  am 
about  to  describe.  The  negatives  are  of  a  great  delicacy 
and  of  beautiful  non-actinic  colour.  If  my  way  of 
developing  is  adopted,  the  process  of  development  is 
diorter  than  in  the  wet  process,  and  the  negatives  develop 
to  the  full  intensity  with  the  ammonia  solution  alone,  and 
one  to  three  drops  of  a  sixty -grain  pyro  solution  added. 

Mr.  Newton  has  made  the  great  discovery  that  an  ever- 
lasting bromide  emulsion  can  be  prepared  by  using  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  first,  which  is  permitted  to 
ripen  until  it  turns  creamj ;  the  excess  of  silver  is  then 
tamed  by  adding  a  chloride,  so  a^  to  have  an  excess  of 
chloride. 

Such  an  emulsion  is  very  sensitive,  and  works  clear  from 
fog.  Another  advantage  of  this  emulsion  is,  as  no  free 
nitrate  exists,  the  plates  do  not  need  any  extra  washing,  a 
simple  transferring  to  the  preservative  bath  being  all  that 
is  necessary. 

I  have  discovered  still  a  new  feature  and  improvement 
in  connection  with  an  emulsion  of  this  nature,  by  which 
the  whole  process  is  still  more  simplified  and  more  certain, 
and  superior  results  are  obtained.  It  consists  in  adopting, 
an  alcoholic  organifier  (preserver)  instead  of  an  aqueous 
■olatioo.  Such  an  article  being  prepared,  it  is  put  in  a 
convenient  vial,  and,  i^ter  the  film  has  set,  flow  it  over  the 
same,  as  collodion,  allowing  it  to  remain  a  few  seconds  on 
the  lUm,  which  can  be  us^  right  off,  or  aUowed  to  dr^, 
which  it  does  in  a  short  time.  No  stains  or  marks  will 
appear.  The  plates  are  more  sensitive,  and  the  develop- 
ment actually  oeantif  ul,  and  more  especislly  so  if  my  mode 
of  development  is  adopted. 

I  will  now  give  my  formulte.  In  the  first  place,  an 
emulsion  is  prepared  aecordmg  to  Mr.  Newton's  process, 
whose  excellent  paper  on  emulsions  everybody  ought 
to  read  :^ 

1.  Bromized  CoUodion, 
Absolute  alcohol 8  ounces 

Pary's  cotton        86  grains 

Double  bromide  of  cadmium  and 


80 


n 


ammomum 

2.  Emvdtion, 

Bromized  collodion         1  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver 17  grains 

(Dissolve  in  two  drachms  of  hot  alcohol) 

The  emulsion  is  formed  in  the  usual  way.  This  emul- 
sion will  have  now  an  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  of 
from  two  to  three  grains  per  ounce.    It  is  set  away  to 

•  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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ripen,  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  it*will  get 
creamy  and  reach  its  maximum  of  sensitiveness.  After 
this  time  one  and  a  half  grains  pulverized  chloride  of 
calcium  is  added,  shaken  up,  and  the  emulsion  set  aside  for 
about  six  hours  longer.  It  is  then  filtered  as  usual,  and  fit 
to  use. 

1.  Alcoholic  Organifier. 

Alcohol         8  fiuid  ounces 

Tannin  12  grains 

Salicine         12 

Gallic  acid 5 

After  the  solution  add  a  piece  of  caramel  sugar,  and 
leave  in  the  liquid  until  the  same  assumes  an  orange  colour, 
then  pour  off  and  filter. 

Manipulatory  Details. 

Coat  the  plates  evenly  with  the  emulsion  as  usual ;  the 
film  sets  almost  instantly.  Have  the  alcoholic  organifier  in 
a  convenient  vial,  and  fiow  over  the  solution  the  same  way 
as  collodion.  Leave  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  film 
a  few  seconds,  to  let  it  absorb  some,  and  drain  off  the  sur* 
plus  in  the  same  vial.  The  organifier  does  not  get  spoiled 
oy  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  keeps  improvi  ng  all  the  while. 
The  plate  can  be  used  right  off ;  or,  what  is  in  my  opinion 
better,  it  can  be  set  awa^  to  drjr,  which  will  take  place  in  a 
very  short  time.  Drying  stains  or  air-bubbles  will  not 
happen,  and  the  film  dries  up  to  a  clean  bright  surface. 
It  can  be  hastened  in  drying  by  using  a  moderate  heat,  but 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  there  is  no  objection  to  using 
the  semi-moist  plates.  The  exposure  can  be  a  short  one, 
but  a  full  exposure  produces  the  best  results. 

The  Development. 

1.  Ammonia  Solution. 
Distilled  water  or  rain  water    ...  12  ounces 

Concent,  aqua  ammonia j^  fiuid  ounce 

Bromide  of  ammonium 12  grains 

2.  Pyro  Solution. 

Pvrogallic  acid 60  grains 

Alcohol    ...        ...        ...        ...     1  ounce 

My  development  differs  entirely  from  the  modes  of  alka- 
line development  I  have  seen  described.  It  is  as  follows : — 
After  having  wetted  the  film  with  water  afid  drained  again, 
I  pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ammonia  solution  (1)  in 
the  developing  cup  (say,  for  instance,  half  an  ounce)  and 
apply  to  the  film,  and  keep  it  on  the  film  a  few  seconds  to 
insure  uniformity  of  action.  I  now  drop  a  single  drop  of 
the  pyro  solution  (2^  in  the  cup,  pour  back  the  ammonia 
solution  from  the  plate  to  the  cup,  and  re-apply.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  full,  the  picture  appears  with  vigour 
in  all  its  details,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  pyro  applied  as 
before  will  furnish  the  density  of  the  negative.  In  fact, 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  pyro  ^ou  can  make  it  so  dense 
that  you  cannot  see  through  it  without  danger  of  fogging; 
but  it  is  recommended  to  stop  when  the  picture  is  vigorous, 
and  get  off  the  yellow  semi-transparent  tint,  as  it  dries  up 
to  a  beautiful  non-actinic  colour,  and  the  deepest  shades 
will  then  be  represented  bv  clear  glass,  with  all  the  deli- 
cate modulations  of  the  middle  tints. 


Hypo 
Water 


Fixing  Solution, 


••• 


1  ounce 
8  ounces 


I  have  given  this  alcohol  organifier,  which,  with  my 
system  of  working,  has  given  me  beautiful  results,  but 
almost  any  other  alcoholic  extracts  will  give  good  results. 
I  have  tried  alcoholic  extract  of  coffee ;  also  of  tobacco. 
One*  ounce  of  alcohol  with  two  grains  acetate  of  morphia 
is  a  simple  preparation,  and  gives  good  results.  I  have  also 
tried  Mr.  Isewton^s  preserving  substances,  laudanum  and 
nux  vomica,  put  up  m  alcohol,  with  good  results.  I  have, 
not  had  the  least  trace  of  blurring  with  those  plates,  which 
I  ascribe  to  the  colouring  properties  of  the  caramel  sugar. 
But  should  an  inconvenience  with  some  emuhuons  toke 
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place,  the  alcoholic  organfier  can  be  tinted  to  any  intensity 
required  by  an  alcoholic  aolation  of  sandalwood,  alkanet 
root,  or  perhaps  by  aniline  colours.  This  will  also  prove  an 
easy  way  to  tint  the  £lm  for  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Vogera 
Bpectrum  experiments  in  rarious  colours,  without  spoiling 
tae  emulsion  itself,  by  adding  this  colouring  substimce  to 
the  same,  as  proposed  by  him. 

IVith  care  no  substratum  is  needed,  more  especially  if 
these  plates  should  be  exposed  in  the  semi-moist  state ; 
otherwise  iftlbumenized  plates  can  be  used,  but  the  albu- 
men solution  must  not  contain  any  ammoiiia,  as  this 
strong  ammonia  developer  re-dissolves  the  substratum 
prepared  with  ammonia.  Use  one  quart  of  water  and  one 
effg  albumen,  to  which  add  one-half  drachm  acetic  acid 
>iO.  8,  or  one-half  drachm  carbolic  acid ;  both  preparations 
will  keep  in  a  cool  place  a  long  while,  and  will  stand  my 
mode  of  development.  A  one-grain  gelatine  solution  with 
a  little  alcohol  added  can  be  used,  though  I  prefer  the 
albumen. 

I  believe  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  alcoholic  organi- 
fier,  as  proposed  by  me,  and  an  emulsion  of  such  composi- 
tion as  described,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  expensive 
and  laborious  pellicle  process ;  the  plates  being  nnished 
just  as  fast,  and  are  a  great  deal  more  sensitive  than  the 
pellicle.  But  even  to  the  pellicle  process  an  alcoholic 
organifier  can  be  applied  with  advantage,' which  certainly 
wm  be  safer,  and  just  as  fast  and  efficacious,  as  to  add  the 
organic  substance  to  the  emulsion,  which  deteriorates  the 
latter,  and  is  the  cause  of  stains. 

How  far  an  alcoholic  organifier  can  be  used  with  emnl 
aions  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  or  bromide  I  have  not 
tried  yetj  as  the  process  described  has  given  me  the  highest 
satisfaction ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  modif  ed  so  as 
to  answer  for  these  emulsions. 

In  the  whole  process  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  failure, 
and  had  not  the  least  trace  of  fog  on  the  plates  with  the 
most  careless  manipulation.  In  fact,  the  coated  plates, 
before  being  Mowed  by  the  organifier,  can  even  stand  a 
little  white  light  without  great  injury.  It  is  the  organic 
substance  which  gives  to  these  plates  their  high  sensitive- 
ness, and  I  am  confident  that  we  will  find,  in  connection 
with  our  alcoholic  organifier,  some  alkaloid  yet  which  will 
give  those  plates  such  an  exalted  sensitiveness  as  to  enable 
uiem  to  compete  soccessfuUy  with  the  wet  process  in  this 
respect,  as  it  does  already  excel  it  in  simplicity  of  manipu- 
lations and  uniformity  of  results. 

'I  can  also  recommend  eveir  worker  to  try  my  system  of 
alkaline  development,  as  the  results  are  better,  and 
certainly  cheaper,  than  when  the  development  is  com- 
menced with  a  three  or  even  a  six-grain  pyro  solution.  I 
have  also  tried  this  system  of  development  for  gelatine- 
emulsion  plates  with  good  results. 

How  long  these  dry  plates  will  last  I  have  had  no  chance 
to  test.  I  think  they  will  last  as  long  as  any,  but  this  is 
of  minor  importance,  as  by  the  simplicity  of  the  process  a 
great  many  plates  can  be  floished  in  an  hour.  A  vial 
with  emulsion  and  a  vial  with  the  preserver  are  all  the 
paraphernalia  necessary,  .and  it  is  therefore  useless^  to 
produce  a  large  stock  of  plates  for  future  use. 


Sugar 
Water 


7o  make  Caramel  Sugar, 


••• 


i  ounce 
1  djachm 


Heat  in  an  evaporating  d!sh  until  it  attains  a  brownish- 
black  colour,  and  exhales  an  empyrenmatio  odour  Let  it 
oool,  when  it  will  harden  up  to  a  black  mass.  I  add  this 
to  the  alcohol,  for  the  double  purpose  of  colouring  the 
aolation  to  prevent  blurring,  and  on  account  of  the  bitter 
]ffincipl6  contained  in  it 

lo  Pftpart  Double  Bromide  of  Cadmium  and  Ammoniumf  wed 

in  mv  Formula, 

Ammonium  bromide  • 196  grains 

Cadmium  bromide        276 


evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  dish,  by  a  moderate  heat,  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod  at  the  end  to  granulate  the  salts.  ' 

Finafly,  I  think  I  will  confer  a  boon  on  all  emulsion 
workers,  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  the  stains  of  the 
alkaline  developer  cau  be  effectually  removed  by  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This  solution  will  also 
remove  most  of  the  other  stains  which  are  mst  in  photo« 
graphic  practice,  such  as  iron  stains,  bichromate  solu- 
tion, &c. 

STLVERlNa  GLASS  FOR  MIBEORS. 

BT  na.  BiaBT  naAFSB.* 

Hum  following  is  the  process  for  silvering  I  most  frequentlv 
use.  The  quantities  given  are  those  necessary  for  a  28-inoa 
mirror,  and  will  make  a  bath  of  160  ounces.  In  silvering 
smaller  pieces  you  can  estimate  the  amonnt  necessary  by 
supporting  the  glass  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  you  are  going  to  silver,  and  measuring  the 
fluid  that  is  required  to  reach  the  face,  but  not  overflow  the 
back. 
There  are  three  solutions :  A,  B,  0. 

A. — Nitrate  of  silver         ... d37gnuiis 

Water...         ..•        ...  ••.        ...      10  ounoea 

B. — Potassa  pure  by  alcohol       1} 

Water  25 

C— Milk-sugar  in  powder  1^ 

water             ...        ...  ...        •••  xi/        n 

Pour  nearly  all  of  A  into  a  vessel  that  will  hold  160  ounces ; 
add  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  grey  precipitate  dean; 
add  20  ounces  of  B,  and  jast  re-diisolve  the  brown  precipi- 
tate that  forms  with  ammonia.  Make  op  to  75  ounces  with 
water,  then  add  some  of  A  till  a  grey  precipitate  that  does 
not  redissolve  in  three  minutes  ia  lefl.  Then  make  up  to 
150  ounces  with  water.  Let  it  settle,  and  pour  off.  When 
ready  to  immerse  the  mirror,  add  all  of  U ;  pour  quickly, 
after  stirring  into  the  silvering  vessel,  and  immerae  the 
mirror  face  downwards. 

The  glass  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  nitric  aoid, 
and  then  robbed  with  pure  alcohol. 

When  the  silreriog  ia  complete,  wash  it  thoroughly,  and 
set  it  on  edge  to  dry.    When  perfectly  dry,  rub  it  with  a 

Eieoe  of  the  softest  buckskin,  and  finally  polish  with  aoh 
uckskin  and  the  finest  rouge. 


»i 


Dissolve  in  sinalleat  quantity  of  water  poasible»  and 


ALBUMEN  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM. 
A  oOBEisPovnaiiT  of  the  Photographic  7tmea  (U.S.)  says:— 

'*  I  albumen  iae  every  glass  I  um,  and  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  have  not  seen  a  spot,  speck,  or  particle  of  fog  in  anj 
way  traceable  to  the  albumen.  It  does  not  get  my  bata 
out  of  order,  and  out  of  the  last  two  thousand  negatives  I 
have  made,  there  is  not  the  slightest  veil  of  fog  in  any  one 
of  them  from  any  cause. 

**  When  I  first  commenced  using  albumen  as  a  substratum 
I  experienced  considerable  difficolty  with  foggy  hatha  and 
various  other  annovances,  but  as  1  never  was  a  good  hand 
at  cleaning  fflass  by  muscle,  and  never  had  an  assistant 
whom  I  could  '  bet  oo,'  and  was  by  no  meana  oertatOy 
when  I  got  a  clean  plate  and  a  good  negative,  thai  the  film 
would  stay  on  the  plate  until  it  was  washed,  I  made  up  mv 
mind  to  use  albumeniaed  plate,  if  I  had  to  doctor  my  balk 
every  nisht,  nerer  doubting  but  I  ahould  make  a  sucosas 
of  it  in  tne  end.  I  read  erery  article  I  could  find  open 
the  sobjeol,  qoiaaed  every  operator  I  met  with,  experi- 
mented in  every  way  I  coold  thiok  of,  and  I  foond  il|  no 
matter  how  nor  where,  hot  here  it  is.  Take  a  five-pini 
bottle,  put  into  it  a  handful  or  mora  of  broken  glass,  the 
white  of  one  egg.  six  or  eight  oonoes  of  water  (not  dbtt lied), 
30  grains  of  iMiite  of  polaasiom,  15  grains  bromide  of 
polaaiium,  an  oonoe  and  a  half  of  liqoid  ammonia,  ahaka 
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well,  then  fill  the  bottle  within  two  inches  of  the  neck  with 
water  (not  distilled),  gtre  it  a  few  more  shakes,  and  it  is 
done,  and  will  work  just  right  every  time.  Now  filter 
throQgh  paper  what  you  requiro  for  immediate  use,  cork 
np  the  balance,  and  set  it  away  for  future  use ;  if  you  should 
not  live  to  use  up  the  whole  amount,  your  children  may 
have  use  for  it,  and  it  will  keep. 

'^  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  clean  my  glass.  For  cleaning 
off  old  negatives,  or  any  glass  that  has  previously  buen 
albumenised :  leave  them  over  night  in  a  solution  of  con- 
centrated lye  (one  box  of  the  lyo  to  a  pailful  of  water),  wash 
them  under  the  tap  with  a  sponge,  then  run  them  through 
nftrio  acid  1  part,  water  10  parts.  Do  not  put  new  glass 
in  the  lye  solution  ;  simply  leave  them  over  night  in  the 
acid.  Nom  take  a  soft  piece  of  linen,  wash  the  glass  well 
on  both  sides  and  all  the  edares,  rinse  under  the  tap,  and 
flow  (while  wet)  twice  with  the  filtered  albumen ;  throw  the 
residue  in  the  sink  ;  do  not  try  to  save  it ;  it  is  no  good, 
besides,  it  is  cheap.  Set  the  glass  up  in  a  drying  rack,  and 
be  careful  that  the  comer  you  let  go  of  is  not  the  upper  one ; 
the  lets  dust  you  have  flying  around,  the  better  the  ultimate 
result  Follow  these  directions  to  the  letter,  and  you  will 
not  have  the  slightest  trouble  in  using  albumoniaed  plates. 
Make  any  variations,  and  I  will  not  warrant  success. 

*'  In  speaking  of  water,  I  have  said  '  not  distilled,' and  were 
I  writing  a  book  on  photography,  I  think  I  should  have  for 
a  sub-title,  '.no  distilled  water.' 

*'  Two  years  ago  I  washed  out  my  sink  with  five  gallons  of 
that  article,  allowing  it  to  quietly  run  down  the  waste-pipe, 
and  that  is  the  last  and  best  use  I  have  made  of  distilled 
water  during  my  more  than  twenty  years  of  shadow  chasing.'* 


ON  QLABS-PAPEB,  EMBBT-PAPER,  ETO. 

The  EngU^  Mechanic  gives  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  which 
has  been  p.'esented  bv  M.  L.  A.  Chateau  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Paris,  on  the  production  of 
glass-paper  and  similar  substances  for  cleaning  or  polishing 
purposes,  which  may  interest  our  readers.  After  showing 
that  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  peoples  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  polishing  stones.  &o.,  and  that  this  prosess 
was  almost  universally  effected  by  moans  of  the  friction 
of  two  similar  bodies,  the  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
gradual  steps  by  which,  from  employing  loose  powders, 
adhering  to  a  stick  by  means  of  a  little  moisture,  arose  the 
Swiss  "  oabrons  *'  (peculiar  kinds  of  buff-sticks  loaded  with 
fine  emery,  and  now  used  by  the  watchmakers),  and  lastly, 
that  from  these  sprang  the  idea  of  a  pliable  yet  sharp- 
faced  material^  suon  as  emery-paper. 

*The  powders  which  are  actually  used  as  polishers  are 
diamond-dust  or  bort,  which  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the 
sharp  edges  of  black  diamonds,  hxed  in  wooden  handles, 
against  one  another.  The  present  value  of  hart  is  something 
like  48.250  francs  the  kilo.,  equal  to  about  £873  6s.  per  lb. 
avoirdupois. 

^  Tripoli  is  the  general  name  given  to  all  siliceous  powders, 
of  a  leadish  oolonr,  and  harsh  to  thi  touch.  Sometimes  it 
oonsists  of  the  detritus  of  stones  worn  off  by  running  waters ; 
at  other  times  it  is  composed  of  the  innumerable  siliceous 
ooverings  of  fossil  diatomaoeie.  Venice  tripoli  is  the  most 
esteem^.  Sand  is  really  nothing  more  than  fiuely-divided 
flints. 

*'  Sandstone  is  a  rock  consisting  of  a  sandy  basis  intimately 
mixed  with  a  calcartous  paste.  Some  specimens  are  very 
hard,  and  such  are  used  as  grindstones. 

'*  Putty-powdar  is  an  oxide  of  tin,  principally  employed  for 
the  final  polishing  of  glass.   * 

"Goloothar,  a  sssquioxide  of  iron,  if  also  largely  nsed  as  a 
polishing  agent. 

*'Bmery,  an  impure,  but  cirstallised  form  of  alumina,  is 
the  agent  most  i^enerally  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
metali.    Its  great  hardnesf  recommends  it  for  this  purpose, 


being  nearly  equal  in  that  quality  to  the  diamond.    The 
hardest  varieties  come  from  Greece. 

'*  It  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  powder  lately  sold  ai 
emery  was  a  sophistication  consisting  reallv  of  the  powdered 
slag  from  the  iron  furnaces.  As  this  powder  does  not  touch 
steel,  it  may  cause  considerable  annoyanoe  and  loss  of  time. 

"CrVosf.— Of  all  the  varieties  usually  employed,  it  would 
appear  that  green  bottle-glais  is  the  best.  This  is  doubt* 
less  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  silicates  of  alumina 
and  iron  which  it  contains,  and  its  consequent  greater  hard- 
ness. Experiments  have  not  been  tried  in  this  direction, 
but  anaWy  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  crystallised 
forms  of  lirne  and  alumina  glasses,  known  as  "  devitrefied 
glass,**  or  Reaumur's  porcelain,  would  be  particularly  service- 
able in  the  preparation  of  the  'sandpapers.*  In  the 
preparation  of  the  above  materials,  for  this  special  purpose, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  their  pulverisation.  It  is  evident 
that,  besides  the  due  selection  of  the  siae  of  the  particles 
constituting  the  powder,  whicn  must  vary  with  the  peculiar 
use  to  which  the  paper  or  cloth  is  destined,  the  shape  of 
these  particles  must  form  an  important  element  in  the 
question.  For  this  reason,  M.  Chateau  strongly  deprecates 
the  use  of  horisootal  millstones,  or  cylinders,  in  crushing 
these  various  bodies,  as  tending  to  take  off  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  resulting  fragments,  but  gives  the  preference  to 
stamping  mills,  in  which  tne  fragments  are  separated  in  the 
form  of  minute  splinters,  with  the  cutting  edges  intact.  A 
paper  prepared  with  a  powder  possessing  this  latter  form 
will  do  considerablv  more  work  than  one  covered  with 
rounded  grains,  or  flat  shivers.  There  are,  however,  cases 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  give  a  polishing,  and  not  a  scratch- 
ing or  cutting,  surf&ce  to  the  paper:  in  these  cases,  the 
powders  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  impalpable  fineness, 
oy  rotary  grinding  and  repeated  elutriation.  M.  Chateau 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  to  a 
special  paper  prepared  bj  him,  which,  though  prepared 
with  emery,  had  so  exquisitely  fine  a  .surface  as  to  produce 
a  brilliant  polish  on  metallic  surfaces,  without  any  scratches 
being  perceptible,  being  in  its  effects  equal  to  the  finest 
colcothar  or  putty-powder.  The  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  powders  are  mounted  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 
For  large  and  heavy  metal  work,  paper  macfe  from  oakum 
seems,  by  virtue  of  its  fibrous  structure,  to  be  the  most 
adapted.  Tough,  without  being  brittle,  it  takes  well  to  tha 
glue  emploved  to  fix  the  powders  on  the  surface. 

"  For  finishing  off  the  tine  steel  work  and  brass  work  of 
philosophical  instruments  (instrunenU  de  precision),  a  fine 
paper,  made  of  chosen  materials,  is  preferable.    M.  Chateau 

fives  the  preference  to  the  stout  blue  paper  found  in  the 
rench  markef-,  as  it  has  neither  humps  nor  roughnesses  on 
its  surface.        * 

It  was  long  customary,  and  is  actually  a  frequent  praotioa 
even  now,  to  roll  the  .surface  of  the  papisr  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cutting  powder,  but  this  custom  is  very  iojurioui 
to  the  good  qualities  of  the  paper.  True,  it  serves  to  drive 
into  the  texture  of  the  paper  those  large  particles  which, 
through  careless  sifting,  may  exceed  the  general  level  of  the 
surface ;  but  by  either  crushing  or  laying  down  in  one  di- 
rection the  splintered  particles,  it  completely  takes  off  the 
sharpness  due  to  the  presence  of  free  and  otttting  edges. 
Sifting  the  prepared  powders  over  the  surface  of  the  glued 
papers  appears  to  give  the  bast  results  for  the  coarser,  or 
cleaning  papers ;  for  the  finer  varieties  the  introduction  of 
the  glued  papers  into  a  chamber  in  which  a  "  dust "  of  the 
fine  powders  has  been  created,  seems  to  be  the  most  equ- 
able distribution,  and  satisfactory  result.  Attention  has 
also  been  turned  towards  rendering  the  coating  itself  less 
liable  to  detach  and  split  off  from  the  paper.  This  defect 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  glue  itself.  M.  Chateau 
has  succeeded,  by  a  process  which  he  does  not  oommunicate, 
in  producing  a  coating  which  can  be  bent  to  any  desired 
extent  without  tending  to  detach  from  the  paper.  Several 
trials  had  been  made  in  this  direction ;  solutions  of  caont* 
ohonc,  of  gum,  resins,  &o.,  had  been  tried,  bat  they  were 
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foand  to  soften  when  rabbed  briiklj,  rolling  ap,  and  mak- 
ing a  diflgasting  mess. 

**  Probably  the  addition  of  a  7ery  small  quantity  of  some 
hygroscopic  body,  snoh  as  sugar,  salt,  &o.,  would  confer  on 
ordinary  glne  snfiBcient  flexibility  to  render  it  the  best 
substance  for  the  purpose.'  The  expression  made  use  of  by 
M.  Chateau  in  the  pamphlet,  'I  have  sought  to  modify  the 
glue '  tends  to  strengthen  our  belief  that  the  basis  of  his 
elastic  coating  is  glue.*' 


€ttttt%jfaubttttL 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

DaA&  SiE, — As  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Photographic 
department,  will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  your 
last  issue,  otherwise,  as  it  stands,  it  may  mislead  competitors 
in  future. 

After  mentioning  the  names  of  those  who  won  medals  at 
the  present  Exhibition,  it  states,  *'  The  Judges  also  named 
A.  &  J.  Bool,  Reuben  Mitchell,  and  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  but 
these  exhibitors  having  had  awards  in  the  two  past  Exhibitions, 
are  hy  a  rule  of  the  Stxnety  barred  from  taking  prizes  in  (he 
succeeding  year" 

The  reason  they  were  barred  is,  not  because  they  had  awards 
be/ore,  but  because  they  won  medals  of  a  higher  value,  (at  one 
of  the  two  preceding  Exhibitions)  than  those  'awarded  to 
them  this  year.  Consequently,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
they  could  not  receive  any.  It  would  not  have  been  so 
had  the  awards  been  higher  than  those  received  previously. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  gentleman  named,  won  a  second 
silver  medal  last  year,  consequently,  he  must  have  a  first 
silver  medal  this  year  (or  at  future  exhibitions),  or  none. 
—I  remain,  yours*  truly,  Thomas  Hart. 

Polbr  ean,  Lizard^  Sept,  2lst» 


Sslfc  in  iit  S^tn^iia. 

Cork  WALL  Polttsohnio  ExuiBiTiON.-^We  are  requested 
by  Mr.  Edward  Kitt,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society,  to  mention  that  in  the  official  report  of  the 
awards  in  the  Photographic  Department,  which  appeared  in 
our  last,  the  contribations  of  Col.  Staart  Wortley  were  by  mis- 
take named  amongst  those  of  prefessional  competitors,  instead 
of  amongst  those  of  amateurs,  to  which  class  thev  belonged. 

Autotypes  of  House  of  Coichoms.— We  learn  from  a 
daily  contemporary  that  Autotypy  has  been  employed  to  repro- 
duce a  historical  picture  of  the  House  of  Coufmons  of  1874,  just 
completed  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Sargent,  who  had  one  of  the  oomml  ttee 
rooms  allotted  to  him  as  a  studio,  to^  facilitate  sittings  from 
honourable  members.  The  Daily  Hetvs  says :~"  Honourable 
members  lent  themselves  with  alacrity  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme,  and,  almost  without  exception,  sittiags  were 
obtained  from  e%ery  member,  not  excluding  the  Speaker.  The 
picture  was  finished  in  the  closing  days  ot  the  session,  and  was 
placed  bv  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Company,  of  Pall  Mall,  in 
the  bands  of  the  antotyper.  The  process  ot  reproduction  has 
been  singulirly  successful,  and  the  result  is  a  handsome  auto- 
type, which  presents  what  is,  perhape,  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  faithtul  repreaentatioos  of  the  assembled  House  of  Commons 
ever  published.  There  are  nearly  400  portraits  in  the  picture, 
and  by  skilful  gronpioff,  whilst  each  face  is  fully  shown,  the 
picture  is  free  from  that  stilted,  *<  wooden  "  look  which  fre- 
quently mars  artistic  enterprises  of  this  kind.  The  scene  is 
taken  at  a  moment  when  Mr.  Disraeli  is  addressing  the  House, 
and  the  right  bon .  gentleman  is,  perhaps,  the  only  exception 
to  the  general  excellence  of  the  portraits,  a  mischance  which 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Premier  has  a  rooted  ob- 
jection to  sitting  for  his  likeness,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
overeome  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sargnnt.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sketched  with  the  faitbfolness  of  a  photograph, 
and  the  Ukeness  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  scarcely  leas 
sncoessftti.    Among  mamben  on  the  Liberal  side  whose  like- 


nesses stand  out  with  great  distinctness  are  Major  0*Gorman 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  PlimsoU,  and  Mr- 
Horsman.  The  M'nisterial  side  has  rather  an  advantage,  the 
sketched  being  taken  from  a  point  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms ;  the  members  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker 
consequently  come  into  fuller  view.  This  remark  particularly 
applies  to  the  Treasury  benofa  as  compared  with  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  and  Mr.  Cross,  Sir  H.  Selwya-Ibbetson,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  specially  benefit  by  the 
accident.  But  the  likenesses  are  nearly  all  perfect,  and  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole  possesses  a  value  beyond  that  of  its  anquestkm* 
able  artistic  merit." 


8;0  €am%jfaulitvis. 


A.  A.  CrosbIb. — ^Messrs.  Anthony  have  no  house  in  Ii0ind<m,  but 
their  goods  can  always  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool, 
who  keeps  a  lorgd  stock  of  Amerioan  photographic  luateriaL  The 
representative  of  Messrs.  Anthony  in  London  is  Mr.  Badeau ;  his 
address  is,  oare  of  Messrs.  Starr  and  Co.,  22,  Muorgate  Street. 

iMDUSTaxous.^It  will  be  better  to  have  the  senteaoes  written  in 
block  on  white  cardboard,  in  a  bold  large  style,  and  takeavsdnoad 
picture  of  the  size  required.  2.  The  magic  lantern  and  sotoptioon 
are  practically  the  same  thing,  the  sciopticon  being  an  improved 
lantern  which  yields  a  very  well  illuoiinated  image  with  a  paraffin 
lamp.  3.  The  question  of  price  is  one  into  which  we  cannot  enter 
in  this  column.  The  sciopticon  is  the  most  costly.  Ton  can 
obtain  a  magic  lantern  fur  from  ten  shillings  to  more  than  as 
many  pounds.  Our  correspondent  will  flod  the  addresses  of 
various  manufacturers  of  lanterns  in  our  advertising  pages,  and 
from  them  he  will  learn,  on  application,  prices,  &c,  ox  a  lantern 
suited  to  his  pur|»oses. 

Carlos. — Your  principle  difficolties  are  manifestly  due  to  the  use 
of  over-iodized  collodion,  a^  indicated  both  by  the  superficial 
oharaoter  of  the  image  and  by  the  opaque  streaks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plate.  Add  a  pnrtion  of  plain  collodion  to  the  sample  you 
have  in  use.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  commeroial  sample  of 
collodion  requires,  or  will  bear,  the  addition  of  more  iodide.  A 
warm  tme  without  a  tcming  process,  by  reflected  light,  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  in  developed  collodion  prints.  FuU  exposure, 
and  the  free  use  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer,  aids  the  production 
of  warm  tones.  But  the  use  of  a  toning  process  is  the  only  tmst- 
wotthy  means  of  securing  a  warm  colour  th>it  we  know.  A  weak 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  either  alone,  or 
following  a  slight  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  will  give  a  warm  black.  The  nse  of  SeUo*s  intennfler 
will  give  a  brown  tone.  Short  exposure  and  prolonged  develop- 
ment tends  to  the  production  of  cold  black  tones,  and  this  tendency 
is  increased  by  the  free  use  of  citric  acid. 

M.  H. — We  believe  that  several  of  the  photo-mechanicslprocossss 
are  worked  in  Paris.  The  photo-relief  process  of  Mr.  woodbmy 
is  worked  extensively  by  Messrs^  Oouptl  and  Co.  We  do  not 
remember  their  address,  but  a  letter  addressed  to  them  as  Art 
Publishers,  Paris,  would  find  them  there.  Of  course  you  know 
that  the  process  is  in  regular  operation  in  this  country.  The  ad« 
dre«  is  178,  Regent  Street. 

A.  W.  T.— Tour  glaas  plate,  from  inseonre  protection  against  the 
stamping  process  in  the  post  office,  arrived  in  fragments,  which 
render  a  careful  examination  impossible.  We  have  repeatedly 
met  with  minute  reticulation  of  tno  carbon  film,  but  not  often  so 
fine  as  that  in  your  film,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  fkom  the  firar- 
ments.  The  chief  cause  of  this  we  have  found  to  be  the  ttse^  m 
dcTolopment,  of  water  at  too  high  a  temperAtore,  espeoially  if  the 
film  has  been  kej/t  sensitive  a  little  time  and  hxs  been  approaching 
a  state  of  insolubility.  Drying  the  ti«*sue  in  an  atmospnere  where 
gas  is  burnt  will  at  times  cause  a  tendency  to  this  oefoot  Wo 
are  assuming  that  the  reticulation  or  orapiness  of  which  yon  com- 
plain is  similar  to  that  with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  small 
pieces  of  theplate  not  affording  us  actual  certainty. 

Lbaunbu. — We  are  familiar  with  the  troubleeome  sigsag  markings 
on  the  negative  They  genertUly  arise  in  a  somewhat  old,  ovsr- 
worked  bath,  but  which,  in  other  respects,  is  working  well.  A 
thor  >nghly  good  sunning,  and  oareful  filtration  throogh  cotton- 
wool, taking  care  that  there  is  no  fl  jatin^r  scum  on  the  top  of  the 
bath,  will  often  eSaot  a  euro.  Whon  the  bath  is  emptied  to  son 
the  solution  in  an  open  dish,  wash  out  the  h%th  very  thocunghly. 
Wo  have  sorndtimesKaowasimiUrmarkingsdisappear  on  removing 
the  solution  from  a  guttt-percha  b  ah  to  one  of  glass.  2.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  better  set  of  aooount  books  for  a  pbolDgrapher 
than  those  issue  1  by  Mr.  Hooper. 

Captaz^t  XuaroM.— The  beU  plan  w.ll  be  to  write  to  the  Seoretaiy 
pointing  out  the  necessities.  Suvsli  a  request  would  doublleas 
reoeive  attention.  We  will  do  what  we  o  m.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  the  ezamjplea  yon  menlion. 

W.  B.  Woodbubt.— The  totter  was  duly  forwarded. 

.Several  Coneq^ondents  in  por  nest. 
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PHOTOGRAPH r  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Passports  and  Photography— Dbt  Plate 
Manipulations. 

Passports  and  Photography, — It  is  strange  that  those 
coantfies  which  still  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  passports 
should  not  have  adopted  photography  in  later  years  as  a 
means  of  identification.  When  camera  portraits  first 
became  general,  it  \vas  prognosticated  on  all  hands  that 
they  would  be  largely  employed  in  this  way,  but  beyond 
the  instance  of  their  being  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Paris  International  Exhibition,  when  each  season 
ticket  holder  was  compelled  to  have  a  copy  of  his  own 
portrait  pasted  across  his  credentials — which  portrait,  by 
the  way,  was  first  of  all  compared  and  stamped  by  the 
officials — there  has,  we  believe,  been  no  special  employment 
of  portraiture  in  this  way.  In  this  country  we  have  long 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  value  of  passports,  or  such  like 
documents,  opining,  with  some  truth,  that  they  do  quite  as 
much  harm  as  good.  If  a  rogue  wants  to  escape  the 
country,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  pass  free,  provided  he  has  a 
passport,  and  whether  the  same  is  forged  or  stolen,  is  to 
him,  of  course,  quite  immaterial.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
Continent  they  enter  a  little  more  into  detail  of  the  per- 
sonage to  whom  the  document  belongs,  and  do  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  Foreign  Office,  simply  fill  up  the 
bearer^s  name  upon  a  printed  sheet,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  himself.  Iliis  English  custom  of  ours  often 
misleads,  and  gives  rise  sometimes  to  amusing  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  foreign  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
them.  We  remember  an  instance  of  this  some  years  ago, 
before  Savoy  belonged  to  France,  and  when  a  good  deal 
of  smuggling  went  on  with  contraband  goods,  which  were 
first  imported,   duty  free,  into    Switzerland,    and  then 

fassed  surreptitiously  into  Savoy  and  afterwards  into 
ranee,  there  being  no  very  strict  frontier  line  between 
these  two  countries.  Walking  over  an  unfrequented  pass 
into  Ghamoix  (which  was  then  Italian,  or  Savoy,  territory"), 
we  were  confronted  by  two  gens  (Parmes,  who  immediately 
asked  for  passports.  These  were  produced,  and  our  fierce 
interrogators  looked  everywhere  for  the  **  means  of  identi- 
fication,''* which,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  usual  to  insert  in 
foreign  documents  of  the  kind.  One  warrior  stood  ready 
with  note-book  and  pencil,  while  the  other  searched  the 

fassports  over  and  over  again  for  the  desired  information, 
n  default  of  this,  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  we 
were  invading,  without  permittinff  us  to  explain  matters 
for  one  moment,  began  to  copy  down  the  names  from  the 
written  type  at  the  head  of  the  document,  and,  finally, 
they  permitted  us  to  depart,  the  pocket-book  bearing  a 
record  to  the  effect  that  *'  We,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Baron 
Hyde,  of  Bindon,  one  of  Uer  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
taries," &c.,  had  passed  that  way,  going  on  foot  to 
Chamoix.  In  a  case  like  this,  where  uuedacated  men  are 
entrusted  with  the  inspection  ot  documents,  the  use  of 
photography  would  be  very  welcome,  as  it  would  be 
a  means  of  identification,  that  could  be  appreciated  even 
by  those  who  cannot  write  or  read.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing, of  course,  whether  passports  are  of  any  use  or 
not,  just  now,  but  showing  how,  if  there  are  to  be 
passports  at  all,  these  may  be  made  more  effective  by 
being  illustrated  with  the  bearer's  portrait.  We,  per- 
sonally, have.no  faith  in  passports,  bu<»  that  is  not  to  the 
point.  If  you  do  carry  a  passport,  you  wish,  naturally, 
that  no  one  who  puts  a  visS  upon  it,  should  harbour  any 
doubt  that  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  And  passports, 
although,  generally  speaking,  but  one  more  vexation  to  the 
traveller,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  value  sometimes, 
especially  those  issued  by  our  own  Foreign  Office.    'As  we 


have  shown,  they  are  not  too  inquisitorial  in  tbeir  nature, 
and  they  sometimes  lead  officials,  unacquainted  with  their 
grand  appearance,  to  think  the  traveller  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary importance.  Thus  we  know  of  the  case  of  an 
English  gentleman  having  been  admitted  to  one  of  the 
Paris  forts,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  by  the  Prussian 
commandant  for  the  time  being,  who  had  the  Englishman's 
big  fiimsy  passport  brought  before  him,  bearing  upon  the 
top  the  Royal  Arms,  and  enjoining  all  those  whom  it  may 
concern  to  permit  the  bearer  to  pass  <*  without  let  or 
hindrance."  In  this  country  we  recognise  in  the  passport 
the  only  document  of  a  personal  character  common  among 
us,  but  abroad,  and  especially  in  Austria  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  personal  documents,  giving  minute  description 
of  one's  age,  height,  complexion,  and  birthmarks  are  very 
general  All  apprentices,  servants,  and  government 
officials  are  provided  with  such  documents ;  and  it  is  here 
that  a  photographic  portrait  would  come  in  most  aptly. 
Such  documents  as  these  only  find  a  parallel  with  us  in  the 
ticket -of -leave,  for  in  this  country  we  do  not  care  to  register 
British  subjects,  unless  they  come  wi^in  the  reach  of  the 
law ;  to  us,  therefore,  photographic  portraits  would  be  of 
little  benefit,  but  if  it  is  the  desire  of  other  countries  on 
the  Continent  to  continue  the  practice  of  verifying  the 
person  of  every  stranger  that  passes,  it  would  be  well 
surely  to  have  recourse  to  photography  as  one  of  the  best 
aids  in  their  power.  That  a  camera  picture  does  not 
always  afford  undeniable  proof  we  are  perfectly  aware, 
but  it  gives  undoubtedly  the  best  assistance  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  commend  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  neighbours. 

Dry  Plate  Manipulations. — ^Everyb'ody  knows  that  the 
development  of  collodio-bromide  dry  plates  may  be  effec- 
tively controlled  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount 
of  ammonia  employed  in  treating  them,  and  in  this  way 
plates  which  have  been  very  much  exposed  indeed,  may  be 

Ereventcd  from  fogging.  Again,  most  photographers 
now  that  while  over-exposure  xroi^  be  thus  counteracted, 
plates  which  have  received  but  a  very  brief  impress  by 
light,  and  have  been  exposed  for  a  much  less  period  than 
should  have  been  the  case,  never  become  good  negatives, 
no  matter  how  skilfully  they  are  treated  with  the  developer. 
Hence,  we  have  learnt  always  to  expose  beyond  the  mark, 
when  dealing  with  dry  plates.  In  the  case  of  some  plates 
we  have  recentiy  exposed,  we  went  still  further,  and  took 
care  to  give  them  three  or  four  times  the  period  that  was 
necessary  to  produce  a  sufficiently  exposed  plate  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  this  way  we  succeeded  in 
securing  visible  images  upon  our  plates  in  almost  every 
instance  (we  were  emploving  films  according  to  Stuart 
Wortley's  formula),  and  this  result  served  as  a  very  good 
guide  for  development.  With  a  solution  of  the  strength 
ordinarily  used,  these  plates  of  course  fiashed  out  with 
unparalleled  rapidity,  and  it  needed  a  rapid  action  to  wash 
and  save  the  film ;  but  we  found  that  by  employing  a 
modified  and  weaker  solution,  this  acted  with  the  most 
uniform  results,  in  the  case  of  all  plates  upon  which  an 
image  could  be  seen  first  of  all  bv  reflected  light,  and 
before  even  it  had  been  touched  oy  alcohol.  By  thus 
thoroughly  over-exposing,  we  made  sure,  therefore,  of 
getting  favourable  results,  and  we  were  able  to  work  in  all 
cases  with  much  certainty.  The  intensity  of  the  film  of 
these  pjates  is  a  matter  also  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  en>erience  of,  for  it  is  far  greater  than  one  at  first 
sight  might  imagine  to  be  the  case.  So  deceptive  is  the 
film  at  times,  that  it  is  wiser,  we  hold,  always  to  undertake 
the  operation  of  intensifying  after  fixing,  for  when  the 
plates  have  dried,  a  truer  estimate  of  their  character  may 
be  formed.  W^hat  to  the  operator  in  the  dark  room 
appears  to  be  a  thin  weak  film,  turns  out  very  often  on 
printing  quite  intense  enough  for  one's  purpose.  This  is 
only  one  more  proof  that  the  practice  of  dry  plate  photo- 
graphy is  a  matter  not  to  be  teamt  in  a  day,  ^ 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAT. 

Chapter  XIX. 
PRnmNa— Medallions  and  Fancy  Pkinting. 
There  is  rather  more  in  printing  than  the  mere  placing 
of  negatiye  and  sensitized  paper  in  the  printing  frames, 
and  seeing  how  many  prints  yon  can  *^  anock  off  "  in  a 
day.  Stndy,  thought,  and  no  little  ingenuity  must  aid 
experience,  because  the  qualities  of  the  negatives  made 
neoessarily  vary  yery  much,  and  to  treat  these  all  alike 
woold  result  in  a  plentiful  crop  of  bad  prints  at  the  day^s 
and.  It  is  often  necessary  for  the  printer  to  <*  doctor  the 
nc^tive,''  eren  after  it  has  been  retouched,  one  of  the 
gravest  faults  of  retouchers — ^after  their  falsification  of 
art— being,  that  they  very  often  do  not  understand  the 
printing  qualities  of  the  negative.  The  printer  should 
study  each  negative  before  printing  it 

In  the  background  often  there  are  streaks  and  stains  that 
would  mar  the  picture  very  much  if  printed  out  to  the 
■tse  of  the  card.  Sometimes  the  pencil  is  powerless  to 
remove  tliese  marks,  and  even  the  application  of  Prussian 
blue  fails  to  blot  them  out.  In  this  case  work  up  as  nicely 
as  possible  the  portion  of  the  background  adjacent  to  the 
figure,  and  vignette.    Oftentimes,  smoking  the  front  or 

8£yM  side  of  the  negative  over  a  lamp,  and  removing  the 
eposit  from  the  face,  hands,  and  the  denser  stains  on  the 
background,  &c.,  mav  improve  the  negative ;  but  this 
method  requires  considerable  care  and  skUl.  It  is  needless 
to  adrise  yon  not  to  print  from  such  a  negative  if  you  can 
get  a  better  with  another  sitting. 

The  shadows  in  photography  are  generally  too  strong, 
and  not  nnfrequentty,  after  the  negative  has  passed  through 
tiie  retoucher's  hands,  the  printer  has  to  resort  to  his  dark 
pencil  and  Prussian  blue.    A  frowning  expression  should 

generally  be  oonsiderably  modified,  especiuly  as  the  scowl 
I  often  not  habitual  to  the  sitter,  but  the  effect  of  too  strong 
light,  particularly  when  the  mode  of  lifi^Lting  which  photo- 
granhers  are  pleased  to  call  the  **  Rembrandt  '*  is  aoopted. 
With  a  dense  negative  the  shadows  are  fully  printed^ 
without  much  detail  on  the  light  side.  The  gUring  white 
mav  be  subdued  by  being  exposed  to  diff  usedTight  through 
a  form  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  white  portion ;  or  the 
paper  ma^,  with  many  negatives  of  this  class,  be  first 
■lightly  discoloured  by  exposure  to  light  before  printing ; 
but  this  shading  must  be  done  with  judgment,  or  flatness 
will  be  the  result.  Intense  negatives  are  best  printed  in 
direct  sunlight,  because  contrast  is  subdued  by  the  rapid 
printing.  The  paper  should  be  silvered  to  be  less 
■ensitive  than  for  the  ordinary  work,  and  thus  in  a  measure 
reduce  the  contrast.  A  short  floating  on  a  weak  bath 
ihoold  be  resorted  to,  and  this  paper  set  aside  for  your 
intense  negatives.  Pink  tinted  paper  is  also  useful,  the 
delicate  flesh  colour  being  preferaole  to  the  glaring  white. 
For  weak  negatives  almost  the  reverse  measures  advised 
in  the  case  of  intense  negatives  are  resorted  to.  A 
lengthened  floating  of  white  paper  on  a  strong  bath,  and 
an  extended  time  of  fuming,  and  slow  printing,  are  the 
general  rules  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Of  this  class  of  neffative 
we  ma^  have  many  onlv  *<  thin,'*  but  otherwise  perfect  in 
gradation  of  light  and  shadow ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  rapidity  of  printing.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
print  in  deep  shade,  and  under  several  thicknesses  of 
tissue  paper.  Coloured  fflasses  may  often  be  interposed 
between  the  negative  and  the  light  with  good  effect.  A 
yellow  varnish  of  one  part  iodine  to  one  thousand  parts  of 
negative  varnish  is  to  oe  recommended  for  thin  negatives. 
But  there  is  another  order  of  weak  negatives,  utterly  flat 
and  uninteresting,  the  which  to  see  pute  you  on  very  bad 
terms  with  the  operator  whose  work  it  is.  For  such  nega- 
tives there  is  required  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  patience. 
Coating  the  face  and  hands  and  lighta  with  Prussian  blue, 
or,  in  some  cases,  Naples  yellow,  retards  the  printing  of 
these  portions.  I  have  also  covered  negatives  with  tissue 
paper,  and  worked  upon  it  with  pencil  end  colour — 
htt  I  beiieve  this  is  tu>w  a  patent  process^  though  I  did  it  long 


before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  covered  it  b^  granting 
letters  patent— and,  in  some  cases,  by  making  htue  maska 
of  tissue  paper,  and  pasting  them  on  the  unvarnished 
side  of  the  negative,  over  the  face,  hands,  &c;  this  I 
believe  you  may  still  do  without  fear  of  consequenoes. 

Drapery  very  often  requires  some  dodging—a  wrinkle  in 
a  dress  often  costing  a  lady  as  much  trouble  as  one  in  the 
face — and  many  excellent  pictures  are  disliked  and  rejected 
bv  customers,  on  account  of  a  fold  marring  the  appearance 
of  the  dress.  Folds  may  be  softened;or  obliterated  by  the 
retoucher.  Lace  can  be  improved  by  a  few  judidonsly 
worked-in  lights.  The  appearance  of  beads  and  jewellery 
also  may  be  improved  by  the  same  means.  A  lady's  white 
drapery  may,  in  many  cases,  be  much  enriched  by  a  light 
artisticaUy  worked-in  along  the  top  and  some  portion  of 
the  sides  of  the  folds,  to  supply  contrast  in  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  very  monotonous  effect  Dark  drapery 
should  sometimes  be  printed  beyond  the  time  allowed  for 
the  whites,  those  portions  being  shaded. 

2he  hair  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no 
ugly  tufts  project  beyond  the  heid  to  spoil  the  outline  ;  and 
should  such  exist  they  should  be  carefully  worked  ont,  as 
also  straggling  hair,  &c. 

Ihe  face, — See  that  the  retoucher  has  done  his  work 
properly,  heavy  hues  softened,  proper  gradation  of  li^ht 
ana  shade  secured,  everything  as  it  should  be ;  and  having 
seen  that  the  negative  is  in  proper  condition  for  printinff| 
it  IB  ours  to  secure  the  best  results,  that  the  printoare  bold 
and  brilliant,  and  yet  soft  and  full  of  detail. 

Filling  the  PfinmNo  Framxb. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  break  a 
negative  in  the  operation  of  preparing  for  printing,  care 
is  necessary y  not  in  this  alone,  but  in  all  the  manipuUitions, 
not  only  of  printing,  but  of  photography.  The  fi^asies 
should  be  all  of  the  proper  size ;  but  should  one  be  too 
large,  never  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  frame  ;  or  should  it 
be  m  any  way  small,  prepare  a  bed  for  it  of  another  plain 
glass  placed  first  in  the  frame.  Dust  should  be  brushed 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  negative  with  a  eamePs  hair  brush 
before  putting  it  into  the  frame,  and  before  each  piece  of 
paper  is  placed  in  contact  When  the  paper  is  in  position, 
hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  see  that  it  is  properly  adjusted, 
not  too  high  nor  too  low.  Should  there  be  any  flaw  in  the 
paper,  place  it  so  that  it  will  come  in  the  drapery  or 
shaded  part  of  the  picture,  and  exercise  the  same  thought 
iriiere  there  is  a  water-mark  in  the  piece  of  paper.  ^SVfft 
piece*  should  never  he  used  for  vignettes^  for  which  the  very 
best  pieces  should  be  laid  aside.  Adjust  the  pads  care* 
fully,  taking  care  not  to  move  the  paper.  Keep  the  pada 
free  from  dusl 

VlOMBTIlVO 

requires  considerable  care,  and  calls  for  no  little  taste.  Tba 
vignetting  board  or  opaque  paper  in  which  is  cut  the  fbrni 
required,  is  adjusted  to  the  frame  by  holding  it  and  the 
negative  in  the  frame  up  to  the  light  to  see  that  it  is  pro« 
perly  placed,  and  moving  the  vi^etter to  ito  proper  podtioo. 
The  proper  ahape  for  the  opening  is  ooo/,  bat  this  mnat  in 
some  cases  be  modified  to  suit  the  negative.  As  the  Ught^  in 
printing  under  the  vignette  opening,  diffoeca,  it  wUi  be 
found  necessarjT  to  cut  it  a  little  smaUer  than  required  in 
the  resultinff  picture.  The  opening  is  covered  with  tisane 
paper,  and  the  frame  must  be  placed  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
tall  perpendicnlarly  on  the  frame,  or,  creeping  in  too  mneii 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  print  will  be  uneven.  As  ex- 
plained about  the  f ramea  for  this  style  of  printing,  the 
Devel  must  remove  the  vignette  paper  wdl  from  the  nega* 
tive  to  give  softoess  of  gradation.  The  negative,  to  be 
printed  sueoessf  ally  aa  a  vignette,  ahould  be  well  balanced 
in  the  pose  of  the  head  and  shoolders.  The  baekmand 
should  be  of  one  tone,  and  generally  lighter  than  in 
ordinary  portrait  work.  Should  the  giadnated  baekgroiuid 
or  cone  have  been  used,  one  side  being  darker  tbui  the 
ether,  the  vignette  should  be  placed  nearer  that  side  of  the 
figure,  er  cause  it  to  print  alower  (and  thus  reduce  the 
depth  of  colour)  by  adding  a  darker  paper  on  that  side. 
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A  rery  beautiful  and  truly  artistic  effect  ia  produced  by 
•hading  the  white  backgro^ind  of  the  vignette  to  a  grey 
tint.  The  author  has  seen  very  few  specimens  of  it,  so  that 
it  may  commend  itself  as  a  novelty,  too  often  an  unworthy 
quality,  but  not  to  in  this  case.  The  vignette  made,  it  is 
placed  between  two  clean  glasses.  Resting  on  the  left 
hand  the  print  is  exposed  to  light,  the  figure  and  shading 
of  the  background  protected  by  a  piece  of  oval  cardboard 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  picture.  The  glasses  are  kept 
gently  turning  on  the  left  hand,  while  the  forefinger  of 
the  riffht  keeps  the  cardboard  oval  in  motion,  so  that 
aharp  Tines  are  prevented.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  print 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  shadow  cast  by  the  hand  having 
an  influence  on  the  print,  and  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
cardboard  precludes  the  possibility  of  sharp  lines.  These 
simultaneous  motions  wiU  prove  difficult  at  first,  but  by 
beginning  practice  in  very  subdued  light,  sufficient^  ease 
and  certainty  will  be  acquired  to  successfully  sliade  in 
strong  sunlight,  and  the  result  will  fully  repay  a  rather 
diflicult  lesson.  7 he  grey  background  thould  never  be  darker 
than  the  shading  behind  tiie  figure  of  the  original  vignette. 
The  same  effect  ma^  be  produced  (but  not  so  perfectly) 
by  exposing  the  print  protected  by  cotton  wool  over  the 
printed  portion  in  subdued  and  diffused  light. 

Printiko  in  Oval  or  Medallion. 

The  oval  forms. and  cut-outs  may  be  procured  at  the 
Btockdealers  of  much  better  shape  than  the  printer  can 
himself  make.  This  is  a  very  popular  form  of  printing, 
and  bv  it  many  pretty  effects  may  be  produced.  The 
negative  is  first  printed  with  the  oval  shape  opening,  to 
the  proper  depth  of  tone ;  the  print  is  then  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  face  upwards,  and  the  oval  cut-out  placed  in 
position  over  the  print  It  is  in  my  idea  better  to  adjust  it 
a  littie  on  one  side,  whereby  a  little  edge  of  the  print  is 
exposed*  A  clean  glass  is  now  placed  over  print  and  oval 
cut-out,  protecting  it,  and  the  white  margin  is  slightly 
discoloured  to  a  grey  tint.  By  this  means  a  fine  line  of 
white  is  seen  on  the  side  covered  by  the  oval,  and  a  dark 
line  on  the  other  side  where  the  oval  of  the  print  has  been 
exposed  a  second  time,  an  effect  seen  in  many  old  oval  steel 
and  copper  line  engravings. 

Fancy  borders  may  be  made  with  negatives  of  fine  lines, 
curves,  coarse  drawing  paper,  marbled  paper,  fancy 
figuring,  &c,  in  place  of  the  plain  gUas  under  which  the 
oval  picture  waa  exposed  the  second  time. 

The  vignette  oval  ia  a  combination  of  the  vignette  and 
oval— the  oval  stopping  the  delicate  diffusion  of  tone  to 
the  shape  of  the  opaque  form,  it  may  then  be  delicately 
•haded  aa  described  for  ovals. 

Arch*top  Forms. 

These  are  cut  out  by  the  printer  to  suit  special  nega- 
tives, or  may  be  procured  at  the  stookdealem.  There  is 
•cope  for  a  great  deal  of  variety,  and  they  are  printed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  oval  forms.  Though  tnis  fancy 
printing  often  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture  when 
tsate  is  exeroi  icd,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  printer  to 
whom  taste  and  propriety  are  atrangera.  The  deaigns 
should  never  be  so  glaring  aa  to  distract  the  eye  and  aenaea 
and  take  the  attention  from  the  portrait,  nor  ahould  they 
be  so  complicated  aa  to  give  the  idea  of  a  troublesome 
Chineae  puzzle.    Do  not  strive  after  a  striking  effect. 

Care  Jundd  be  exerdsetl  to  preserve  the  paper  and  prints 
from  stains  otud  finger  marks  toat  are  so  likely  to  be  oom- 
mnnieatedtothem  by  a  dirty  and  heedleaa  manipulation. 
The  lingers  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  f requentiy 
wadied.  A  coarse  towel  ahould  be  kept  handy  on  which 
to  wipe  the  hands  iu  warm  weather. 

THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XL. 

PaiXTtVO  YlOMBTTS   PoBCKIiAftfd. 

For  the  purpose  of  printing  a  vignette  porcelain  a  block 
is  made  Kimilar  to  those  which  have  been  described  in 
Part  I.    The  block  should  have  a  pasteboard  fastened  to  it, 


upon  which  the  clamping  springs  of  the  porcelain  board 
can  be  fa^teneJ,  which  will  then,  besides  keeping  the 
porcelain  and  the  negative  in  doao  contact,  also  hold  the 
viflpnette-block  in  its  place. 

The  same  attention  is  reqnirod  in  vignetting  porcelains 
as  is  necessary  in  printing  positives  on  paper ;  so  choose  a 
snitabld  vignette- olock,  and  cover  it  with  tissue-paper 
before  placing  the  porcelain  out  to  print.  In  case  the  oack- 
ground  is  a  poor  one  it  should  be  taken  oit,  as  has  boea 
explained,  tno  only  differenoe  between  the  two  being,  in 
one  the  print  is  on  paper,  whereas  here  it  it  on  porcelain. 
I  have  very  often  taken  oot  faulty  backgronnds,  and  have 
printed  in  fine  ones,  and  the  result  has  often  been  very 
satisfactory  to  me,  for  they  looked  very  fine,  and  also  as 
if  it  was  the  original  background. 

When  the  high-lighta  of  the  face  of  the  printed  porcelain 
are  too  blankj  they  should  bo  toned  down  by  expo3nre  to 
the  light  for  a  couple  of  seconds  or  so,  which  is  best  done 
by  obtaining  a  suitable  piece  of  a  dark  or  opaoue  paper, 
and  tearing  a  piece  out  of  it,  leaving  a  hole  which  should 
be  full  as  large  as  the  place  to  hi  tinted.  Hold  it  out  in 
the  light,  and  keep  the  paper  in  conetant  motion  while  there, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  harsh  edges. 

PauiTiao  Mrdaluor  Porcrlairs. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  say  that  this  style  o! 
porcelain  picture  is  never  printed ;  but  allow  me  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  for  1  have  very  often  seen  very  g6od  results 
obtained  with  this  style  of  printing,  and  which,  on  account 
of  their  novelty,  was  very  pleasing. 

When  yon  have  an  old  negative,  and  there  is  a  porcelain 
wanted  from  it,  than  it  can  sometimes  be  printed  in  a 
medallion  very  nicely,  eapeoially  when  the  draperies  are 
verv  black,  and  the  background  is  also  very  daric,  both  of 
which  are  very  troublesome  in  vignetting  to  obtain  fine 
feathering  to  the  halos.  These  medallion  porcelain  prints 
look  very  pretty  when  the  porcelain  to  be  printed  is  to  be 
of  a  small  siae,  aa  a  ^-siae  plate,  but  for  anything  larger 
than  that  siae,  we  do  not  like  them  at  all. 

When  the  medallion  style  of  porcelain  printing  ia  made 
it  should  be  put  up  in  a  square  opening,  either  in  the  now 
fashionable  gilt  easel,  or  in  the  more  sober-looking  passe- 
partout. 

To  print  these  porcelains  in  the  medallion  style  you 
should  follow  oat  all  of  the  partionlars  thai  have  been  fnlly 
explained  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  in  Part  I,  vis., 
medallion  and  arch-top  printing.  Place  the  right  side  of 
the  mask  (background)  at  its  proper  place  on  the  face  of 
the  negative,  and  then  placetheporcelain.out  to  the  diffused 
rays  of  the  sunlight  to  print.  Now  print  the  cresoent  line 
on  it,  as  you  would  do  with  a  paper  print.  Do  not  tint 
the  outside  very  dark,  a  nentrai  ahade  between  the  liaok- 
ground  and  the  shaded  crescent  line  being  about  right  la 
placing  the  mask  on  the  porcelain  to  shade  the  line  be  very 
oarefnf  that  you  do  not  scratch  the  film,  for  it  is  very  tender. 

WaSBIRO  TBS    PORCRLAIRS. 

The  porcelain  when  printed,  and  the  high-lights  tinted 
a  trifle  (if  they  need  it),  is  then  ready  to  be  washed  and 
toned,  which  had  better  be  done  as  soon  as  printed. 

Take  the  porcelain  and  go  into  the  toning -room  and 
arrange  the  light  so  that  it  will  not  be  too  strong,  and 
whatever  further  operations  yon  may  do  to  the  porcelain, 
before  yon  are  through  with  it,  should  be  done  away  from 
the  window,  especially  in  the  toning  of  it.  as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown.  Now  take  a  four-ounce  vial,  partly  filled 
with  good  alcohol  (not  necessarily  95  per  cent.),  and  before 
you  wash  the  porcelain  a  particle  witn  water  yon  should 
flow  the  contents  of  this  vial  over  the  prints,  say  half  a 
dosen  times,  or  until  the  print  has  turned  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  which  it  will  do  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

In  pouring  the  alcohol  on   the  plate,   do  not  pour  it 

always  on  one  place,  but  at  a  difterent  one  each   time,  and 

be  sore  that  the  alcohol  flows  over  all  parts  of  the  porcelain 

I  plate  at  the  first  flow,  or  else  a  harsh  &\%e  will  be  the  result 

which  sometimes  does  not  disappear  in  the  linal  washings 
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either  with  the  alcohol  or  the  water,  although  it  may  be 
said  that  this  ooours  reij  seldom.  Do  not  keep  poariDg 
on  the  alcohol  until  the  porcelain  has  turned  a  yellowish- 
red  colour,  for  this  is  very  objectionable,  and  you  may  set 
it  down  as  a  rule  when  this  colour  appears,'  then  the 
strength  of  the  print  is  fast  disappearing. 

When  the  print  has  turned  a  rich  and  warm  colour, 
which,  if  it  has  not  been  fumed  too  long,  it  will  do  in 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  seconds,  the  plate  is  ready  to  be 
washed  tolerably  well  under  a  tap  of  raio  water. 

At  first  the  film  will  repal  the  water,  owing  to  its  being 
soaked  with  alcohol,  but  m  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  the 
water  will  run  smoothly  over  it.  In  the  winter  the  plate 
had  better  be  washed  with  lukewarm  (no  warmer)  water, 
and  never  think  of  such  a  thing  (much  less  acting  upon  it) 
as  washing  the  porcelain  with  ice-cold  water. 

In  placing  the  plate  under  the  tap  to  wash,  do  not  permit 
too  large  a  stream  of  water  to  flow  on  it,  for  you  must  re- 
member that  the  film  will  be  more  likely  to  slide  off  the 
plate  if  the  water  should  manage  to  get  a  little  under  a 
corner  with  a  large  and  heavy  stream  than  it  would  with 
a  small  one.  Do  not  let  the  water  fall  all  of  the  time  at 
one  place  on  the  plate,  but  move  it  so  that  it  will  fall  at 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  and  as  this  washing  does  not 
require  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  at  the  most,  the 
begfioner  had  better  hold  the  plate  in  his  hand  during  the 
whole  time  of  washing,  as  the  result  will  probably  be  better. 

A  good  way  to  tell  when  the  plate  is  sufficiently  washed 
is  to  taste  a  drop  or  two  of  the  water  which  has  drained 
lost  from  the  plate,  after  it  is  removed  from  the  flow  of  the 
pipe,  and  also  after  the  plate  has  washed  awhile,  and  if  you 
do  not  taste  any  of  the  silver,  yon  can  conclude  that  the 
plate  is  washed  plenty. 

An  aoetio  acid  wash,  for  tha  porcelains,  is  not  a  very  good 
thing  compaied  with  alcohol,  as  a  trial  of  the  two  will  prove. 

TOHIHO  THa  PoaoBLAur. 

Make  np,  while  your  porcelain  is  printing,  a  toning  solu- 
tion as  reoummended  below,  so  that  it  will  have  a  chance  to 
ripen  before  it  is  required.  The  toning  solution  for  por- 
Oblains,  as  well  as  for  prints,  should  have  a  chance  to  get 
ripe  before  it  is  used,  and  it  should  therefore  be  made  up 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  it  is  wanted. 
Take  a  clean  six-ounce  wide-mouth  vial  aud  let  fall  about 
fifte<)n  drops  of  a  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  into  it, 
said  stock  solntion  being  one  grain  of  gold  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Place  in  it  a  niece  of  litmus-paper,  which  will  turn 
red,  and  add  drop  ny  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  it  until  the  paper  will  torn  a  little 
blue,  shaking  the  hottle  in  the  meantime.  Now  add  about 
foar  ounces  of  filtered  rain-water,  and  shake  well. 

Cover  it  up  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  let  it  stand  for 
about  five  minntes  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  plaoe  it  in 
the  toning<*rooai  until  ready  for  nse.  In  winter,  and  often 
in  the  summer,  it  is  an  ezceUont  plan  to  slightly  warm  the 
toning  solution,  and  allow  it  to  cool  to  a  lukewarm  state. 
The  oDJect  of  this  is  to  make  it  tone  more  quickly,  and  also 
better  than  it  would  with  a  cold  toning  solution. 

I  have  advised  to  make  the  toniog  solution  in  a  bottle 
for  the  purpose  of  *'  toning  by  hand,'*  but  I  should  atlvise 
the  beginner  to  make  up  the  solntion  in  a  dish,  for  instance, 
a  quarter  siie,  and  tone  in  that. 

If  you  tone  by  hand  never  pour  the  solution  twioe  on  thf* 
same  place,  but  at  different  places,  and  these  places  should 
be  in  the  shadows,  and  not  in  the  fac<*,  for  uneven  toning 
will  often  be  the  result,  the  high-lights  and  half-tints  ton« 
ing  a  little  quicker  where  it  is  poured  on  a  number  of 
times  than  it  does  elsewhere ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not 
to  pour  it  on  the  printed  picture  at  all,  but  on  vations  parts 
of  the  margin  of  the  porcelain,  providinff  it  oan  be  so  none. 

In  toning  the  porcelain  in  a  dish,  keep  it  constantly 
under  the  aurfaoe  of  the  solntion,  and  keep  a  slight  motion 
to  the  toning  solutioa  constantly.  The  li^ht  for  toning  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  for  this,  and  this  alone 
is  in  by  far  the  majority  of  oases  the  sole  oausa  of  over- 
toning,  beoaoM  we  toaa  oor  poioelaiaf  to  what  wd  ihiaJk 


to  be  the  right  tint,  toning  in  a  strong  light,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  porcelain  is  fixed  we  find  that  "  it  is 
overtoned." 

You  should  tone  in  a  weak  light,  and  only  until  the 
high-lights  and  half-tints  of  the  face  commeoco  to  look  a 
trifle  blue,  at  which  time  the  porcelain  is  toned,  And  the 
solution  i 3  to  be  washed  immediately  off. 

If  you  were  to  examine  a  porcelain,  as  toned  in  a  weak 
light,  in  a  very  much  stronger  one,  it  will  appear  to  be 
undertonee,  but  it  is  not,  and  the  beginner  will  do  well  to 
remember  (hat  a  porcelain  cannot  be  toned  as  much  as  you 
would  a  paper  print,  for  it.  would  be  very  much  overtoned. 

Considerable  experience  is  reouired  to  tone  them 
properly,  and  '*  to  keep  your  hand  in  **  you  should  make 
them  frequently. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK.* 

BY  DR.   J.   SCHNAUSS. 

DaRTNQ  last  winter  there  happened  to  be,  by  accident,  a 

fowerf ul  frictional  electric  machine  in  my  laboratory,  while 
was  engaged  of  an  evening  in  tho  preparation  of  dry 
plates.  By  way  of  experiment,  in  order  to  learn  the  action 
of  a  positive  spark  upon  a  sensitive  plate,  I  allowed  the 
same  to  act  upon  a  collodion  plate  which  was  taken  from 
the  bath  and  not  washed.  The  metal  point  from  which 
the  stream  of  electricity  emanated  was  rather  blunt,  and 
was  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
held  in  an  upright  position.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
beside  the  electric  current  a  few  nner  sparks  leapt  upon 
the  plate,  and  on  development  of  the  film  there  was  to  be 
seen  scarcely  any  action  from  the  current  which  had  pro- 
portionately the  greatest  amount  of  light,  while  each  of  the 
little  imperfect  sparks  (of  reddish-yellow  colour)  was  de- 
picted very  beautifully  and  sharply,  like  a  radiating  star. 
These  phenomena  interested  me  very  much  indeed,  and 
without  knowing  that  I  had  a  predecessor  in  the  experi- 
ments, in  the  person  of  Prof.  Rood,  of  Troy,  New  xork, 
who  gave  an  account  of  a  similar  investigation  in  Siiliman*B 
Journal,  I  continued  my  experiments  in  yarions  directions, 
and  communicated  tho  results  to  various  physicists  of  mr 
acquaintance,  to  whom  tho  subject  was  new.  We  were  all 
of  us  of  one*  mind  respecting  the  analogy  of  these  phe- 
nomena with  the  known  lichtenberg  electric  figures.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  printing  a  strong  electric  spark 
from  a  Ley  den  jar  to  fall  upon  a  resin  (or,  better  still, 
resin  and  rubber  plate),  and  rubbing  the  place  orer  with 
fine  powder,  such  as  earth-moss  weeds,  which  then 
renders  the  form  yisible,  the  latter  varying  according  as  a 
positive  or  negative  electric  discharge  has  taken  place. 
The  powder,  in  my  case,  was  replaced  by  the  fine  particles 
of  silver  upon  the  plate,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  reault 
is  less  the  effect  of  chemical  dooomposition  than  of  electric 
attraction,  or,  perhaps,  even  mechanical  action,  as  I  hope 
to  prove  in  the  sequel. 

I  am  so  far  at  varianoe  with  my  predecesaor,  who 
sought  to  show  that  the  reanlt  was  dne  to  the  action  of  tha 
light  of  the  spark,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have 
been  led  to  publish  these  remarks.  The  paper  of  Prof. 
Rood  I  found,  after  searching  many  yolames  of  physical 
papers,  in  Poffgendorifs  Annaler,  yoL  cxviL  p.  695.  In 
the  German  photographic  literature  there  seems  to  haya 
been  nothing  said  on  the  aabjectb  Prof.  Rood  employed 
in  his  experiments  very  complicated  apparatus,  while  I 
made  use  of  a  little  plate  in  the  form  of  a  strip  of  glass, 
simply  holding  it  in  my  hand,  preyioosly  wetted,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  point  of  the  oondaotor,  and  in  this  way 
secured  just  as  perfect  piotorei,  whieh  were  so  far  ana- 
logous to  Liobtenbeig^s  that  the  negative  pole  gave 
different  pictures. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  positive  and 
negative  photo-electric  fignres  on  a  oonsiderably  enlarged 
scale.  The  plate  around  the  figures  is  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  which  is  already  a  proof  that  tho 
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are  not  dae  to  the  action  of  light.  Prof.  Rood  seeks  to 
explain  this  by  saying  that  the  rery  rapid  nature  of  the 
•park  prevents  any  action  beyond  the  place  where  the 
spai^  nas  actually  touched  the  film.  Herein,  howeyer, 
lies  the  proof  that  the  figures  are  only  produced  by  the 
Unmedtate  eontact  of  the  dectric  spark  with  the  photo* 
graphic  film. 
In  fig.  1,  a  and5,  which  are  pictures  of  the  positire  spark, 


JVy.  1. 

it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  simultaneous  throwing  out 
of  the  silver  solution  from  the  centre,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  radiating  form  produced.  In  the  case  of  the  nega- 
tive spark,  lag.  2,  this  peculiarity  is  not  seen,  or,  at  any 


rate,  it  is  but  slightly  shown  in  b  and  c,  while  a  is  of  ring- 
like shape,  with  a  black  centre,  and  a  dark  cloudy  corona. 
In  the  negative  figures  one  particular  spark  must  have 
acted  with  exceptional  power,  therefore.  The  negative 
pictures  also  develop  much  more  faintly  than  the  positive 
ones. 

if,  before  the  development,  the  exposed  plate  is  ex- 
amined with  a  magnifier  by  transmitted  light,  holding 
them  against  orange-coloured  gkss,  at  the  back  of  which 
a  candle  burns,  there  are  to  be  seen  small  microscopic 
black  points,  which  have  probably  been  produced  on  the 
•park  striking  the  plate,  and  which  appear  to  form  the 
centre  of  eveiV  picture.  If  the  plate  is  by  accident  struck 
^bv  a  current  ^rom  a  positive  conductor,  a  fogging  of  the 
plate  is  seen  lifter  development 

Upon  ferrotype  plates  the  result  from  the  positive  con- 
ductor is  very  beautiful  and  fine,  as  the  metallic  base 
favours  the  attraction  of  the  electric  current  The  natural 
size  of  all  the  figures  obtained  by  me  was  0-001  metre  in 
diameter,  a  dimension  which,  in  comparison  to  the  almost 
unmeasurable  minute  thickness  of  the  fine  electric  spark, 
appears  considerable. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  only  a  mechanical 
action,  or  spirting  out  of  the  silver  solution,  is  the  cause 
of  the  whole  phenomenon,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  silver 
solution  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  oat  the  figures. 
To  test  this,  I  took  a  strip  of  glass  covered  with  uniodized 
collodion,  and,  having  dipped  it  into  the  silver  bath,  pro- 
ceeded as  before.  After  development  there  appeared  a 
mass  of  stars,  which,  if  somewhat  paler,  were  of  the  same 
character  as  when  iodide  was  present  The  same  result, 
I  found  later.  Prof.  Rood  had  also  scoured,  and  it  is  to  me 
therefore,  inexplicable,  how  he  could  imagine  that  the 
phenomena  were  due  solely  to  the  action  of  l^ht 

In  order  to  clear  up  more  perfectly  the  cause  of  these 
fi^rures,  I  toied  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  action  of 
Inctional  electricity  (without  emitting  sparks)  upon  iodide 
■Ad  nitrate  of  silver.  I  employed  a  mixture  of  these  sub* 
0tono0S  with  the  ordinary  developer,  and  discovered  that  a 


hundred  seconds,  in  a  dark  room,  was  insufficient  to  bring 
about  decomposition.  The  mixture  was  put  into  a  thin 
dial  glass,  and  the  latter  placed  upon  a  brass  plate  in 
connection  with  earth,  and,  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire 
connected  for  more  than  a  minute  with  the  positive  pole  o' 
the  machine.  No  decomposition  was,  however,  brought 
about,  and  the  result  was  the  same  when  a  spark  was 
allowed  to  leap  over  the  fiuid.  The  iodide  of  silver 
remained  perfectly  unchanged,  there  being  only  separated 
from  time  to  time  glittering  metal  particles  of  silver 
reduced  bv  means  of  iron  vitnol. 

In  perfect  unison  with  my  theory  did  sensitive  dry 
plates  oehave.  I  employed  for  the  purpose  very  sensitive 
bromide  of  silver  plates,  as  also  morphine  and  albumen 
plates.  Little  sparks  produced  no  result  at  all,  and  only 
powerful  sparks  from  a  Leyden  jar  gave  rise  to  a  bronzing 
of  the  place  where  contact  was  msde.  In  the  same  way 
behaved  a  moist  iodide  of  silver  collodion  plate  from  whicn 
the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  wiped  off,  for  no  result  was 
secured ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  plate  was  washed  after  the 
spark  had  struck  it,  and  then  dipped  in  the  silver  bath 
again  and  developed,  the  figures  w»e  to  be  seen  most 
perfectly. 

1  prepared  some  collodion  with  different  finely- suspended 
precipitates  which  are  indifferent  to  nitrate  of  silver,  such 
as  sulphate  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  lead,  which  were 
substituted  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  bromo-iodide 
film ;  the  plates  prepared  with  these  salts  were  dipped  in 
the  silver  bath,  after  they  had  been  washed  with  water  and 
freed  from  all  the  soluble  by-products  emanating  from  the 
double  decomposition.  After  exposure  to  the  electric 
current,  the  duveloper  brought  out  the  same  beautiful 
figures  as  they  appeared  on  a  bromo-iodide  film,  a  further 
proof,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  action  of 
tight  at  alL  The  plates  produced  with  sulphate  of  lead 
could  be  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

It  appeara  from  tius,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  the 
electric  spark  acting  in  a  mechanical  manner  and  producing 
upon  a  film  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver  (for  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver,  we  have  seen,  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
and,  at  the  most,  blfickens  the  image)  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  a  short  exposure  to  light,  the  result  being  a  so- 
called  latent  image,  made  visible  on  development.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  phenomenon  is  an  important  indication 
as  to  what  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  latent 
image  may  be  ? 

The  following  control  experiments  which  I  made  may  be 
mentioned.  A  sheet  of  paper  saturated,  as  in  the  caae  of 
the  calotype  process,  was  placed  upon  a  metal  plate,  and 
powerful  electric  currents  were  then  allowed  to  pass  from 
a  Leyden  jar  to  certain  portions  of  it  Fine  holes  were  in 
this  way  produced,  but  it  was  only  when  put  into  a  gallic 
acid  bath  that  any  visible  result  was  pereeived,  and  this 
was  certainly  the  result  of  light  A  round  dark  patch  was 
produced,  becoming  lighter  from  the  centre,  but  in  no 
way  resembling  the  figures  here  given. 

I  have  very  frequently  photographed  the  electric  spark, 
of  course  only  in  profile.  The  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar 
only  gives  a.  vague,  though  somewhat  broad  picture; 
sharper  is  an  image  from  the  spark  of  a  conductor. 
Electric  figures  have  been  observed  and  described  by 
Priestley  and  lichtenberg,  and  more  lately  by  Grove  and 
Bliss,  as  also  by  Pezold  and  Bl&ke.  In  the  three- volume, 
and  very  complete,  work  of  Riess  upon  Frictional  Electricity, 
continued  to  the  year  1866,  there  is,  however,  nothing  about 
photo-electric  figures.  Professor  Rood*s  experiments, 
which  were  undertaken  merely  with  wet  plates,  took  place 
in  1862. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Rood  (and  the  principal  proof 
he  adduces,  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  action  of 
light),  to  the  effect  that  a  photographic  film  covered  with 
thin  glass  or  mica,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
spark,  still  shows  pictures  of  this  star-like  uharacter,  was 
.not  borne  oat  by  the  experiments  I  instituted. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  was 
opened,  la  the  Gallerj  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  in  Pall  Mall  East,  on  the  erening  of  Tuesday,  the 
28th  ultimo.  The  room  is  an  admirable  one.  and  the 
hanging  is  yery  effectively,  and,  so  far  as  we  naye  seen, 
yery  judiciously,  managea.  The  background  of  maroon 
cloth  with  which  this  gallery  is  provided  is  marvellouriy 
beneficial  in  giving  beauty,  comfort,  and  warmth  to  the 
general  effect,  and  there  is  sufficient  design  and  compactness 
m  the  general  arrangement  of  the  frames  to  give  tne  walls 
a  furnished  appearance  in  place  of  the  scattered,  irregular, 
and  repelling  effect  we  have  seen  where  the  pictures  were 
hung,  almost  at  random,  against  a  bare  wall.  There  are 
some  very  fine  pictures  at  the  present  exhibition,  and  the 
general  average  of  excellence  is  high.  The  chief  drawback 
felt  is  a  consciousness,  after  examining  the  whole,  that  the 
examples  of  really  gieat  work  are  so  very  few,  and  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  new — nothing  which  makes 
any  definite  step  m  advance  of  former  years,  either  in  the 
capacity  of  the  art  or  the  status  of  the  exhibition ;  and 
whilst  in  average  excellence  theie  is  no  advance,  in 
numbers  there  is  a  marked  falling  off.  Two  years  ago,  the 
number  exceeded  those  of  the  present  year  by  about  fifty 
contributors  and  a  hundred  contributions.  Last  year 
showed  a  considerable  falling  off,  and  this  year  there  is  a 
still  further  diminution  in  contributors  and  pictures,  in 
the  former  especially,  as  about  one -half  of  the  total,  con- 
tributions are  sent  in  by  a  score  of  contributors.  Many 
diitioguished  names,  alwa^rs  associated  with  pictures  well 
worth  attention,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the 
present  catalogue.  We  miss  the  names  and  work  of 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  and  Earl,  and  Col.  Wortley,  and 
Frank  Good,  and  Abel  Lewis,  and  Marshall  Wane,  and 
Jabez  and  Alfred  Hushes,  and  William  Mayland,  and 
Manners  Gordon,  and  F,  Hudson,  and  H.  Baden  Pritchard 
with  his  Woolwich  staff,  and  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  Baynham 
Jones,  almost  all  the  contributors  to  the  Crawshay 
competition,  and  a  host  of  others.  With  the  exception 
of  landscapes  with  supplementary  skies,  there  is  scarcely 
any  examples  of  combination  printing,  and  very  few 
attempts  at  essentially  pictorial  photography. 

The  most  striking  feature  on  entering  the  room  is  the 
prevalence  of  larse  work,  the  bulk  of  which  is,  of  course, 
enlargements.  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawver,  and  Bird,  con- 
tribute not  less  than  five-and-twenty  uurffe  frames,  chiefly 
carbon  enlargements,  all  fairly  maintaining  that  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  their  last  years  work  pos- 
sessed, and  beyond  which  it  would  scarcdy  seem  possible 
to  pass.  The  Woodbury  Printing  Company  send  a  large 
number  of  frames  of  precisely  similar  work,  not  inferior  m 
excellence.    Uons.  Lambert  oootributes  serenl  enlarge- 


ments, and  Mr.  Croughton  sends  some  fine  examples.  Mr. 
Crawshay  sends  some  admirable  examples  of  life- 
size  portraiture,  taken  direct,  without  enUrgement,  and 
Mr.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  has  some  oapitol  examples 
in  the  same  style ;  and  very  fine  specimens  of  large,  bat 
not  life-size,  direct  portraiture,  are  exhibited  by  several 
contributors,  notably  a  magnificent  head  of  Salvini,  the 
great  Italian  tragedian,  by  Mr.  Blanehard«  One  of  the 
most  important  and  novel  effects  in  portraiture  consists  of 
a  group  by  ^Ir.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  of  singular  excel- 
lence. It  is  a  large  picture  about  twenty-four  by  eighteen 
inches,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  having  measured  it. 
The  group  consists  of  two  ladies,  one  sitting  and  one 
standing,  oeside  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  and  elegant 
sitting-room.  The  interior  and  the  figures,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  each  to  each,  the  quiet,  satisfactory  harmony  of 
the  general  effect,  the  sense  of  unconscious  comfort,  are 
singularly  satisfactory.  Thy  are  chcxming  looking  ladies 
at  home  in  a  pleasant  room,  not  simply  figures  introduced 
amongst  accessories  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and 
do  not  pictorially  harmonize.  This  picture  is  not  produced 
by  comoination  printing,  but  is  obtained  by  one  exposure 
on  one  plate,  and  is  a  marvel  of  technical  excellence  as 
well  as  artistic  beauty. 

Probably  the  most  charming  pictures  in  the  Exhibition 
are  a  couple  of  portrait  studies,  by  Mr.  R.  Faulkner.  These 
are  on  opal  plates,  about  twelve  by  ten  inches,  produced 
by  the  carbon  process,  patented  by  Mr.  Window  a  few  years 
ago,  a  powder  process  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
recently  employed  to  reproduce  negatives.  Mr.  Faulkner 
states  ikht  he  finds  that,  by  availing  himself  of  the  control 
over  the  character  of  the  picture  which  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  manipulator  during  the  process  of  developiAg,  or 
bringing  out  the  design,  by  applying  a  carboo.  powder, 
he  can  produce  an  image  exactly  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  picture,  which  can,  by  judicious  finish,  be  made 
a  work  of  fine  art.  The  two  examples  to  which  we 
refer  admirably  illustrate  the  position.  They  are 
two  studies  of  a  pretty  little  girl  in  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  costume  with  which  many  readers  will  be 
familiar,  in  the  most  charming  child  pictures  ever 
painted — ^those  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  One  of  these  is 
entitled  **  Simplicity,'*  in  humble  imitation  of  the  picture 
with  that  title  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  Apart  from  the 
winsome,  unconscious  simplicity  of  the  little  model,  the 
treatment  here  is  in  every  way  delicious.  Of  course,  pose, 
expression,  and  style  generally  follow  the  prototype  as 
nearly  as  possible ;  but  the  mauagement  of  light  and  shade, 
the  tender  gradations  of  flesh  and  draperies  are  singularly 
beautiful.  The  companion  -picture,  a  portrait  of  ^  *  Dorothy 
Morrison,**  the  same  little  sitter,  is  scarcely  less  charming. 
A  frame  of  stodiusof  children  (323)  prodnoed  by  the  same 
process,  but  left  more  in  the  state  of  sketches  than  finished 

f clotures,  are  in  every  way  delightful,  the  young  models 
nil  of  baby  beauty,  and  the  treatment  admirable.  A 
frame  of  enamels  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  only  examples  of 
this  kind  of  portraitore,  we  believe,  in  the  room,  contains 
some  specimens  simply  perfect. 

Tbe  landscape  oontribntions  include  many  fine  pictures. 
For  delicacy  and  a  sense  of  high  finish.  Mr.  William 
Bedford  remains  unsurpassed.  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool  send 
some  large  landsoapes  of  yery  high  pictorial  value.  Mr. 
Crawshay,  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  associated  chiefly 
with  portraiture,  sends  some  landscapes  as  full  of  artistic 
beaaty  as  technioal  excellence.  Captain  Abney*8  Egyptian 
soenes  possess  a  curious  eharm  with  which  we  have  rarely 
met  in  eastern  pictures:  they  suggest  all  the  brilliant 
glare  of  light,  1>ut  are,  at  the  same  time,  exquisitely  soft 
anddelleate,  fall  of  a  giorious  transparency  in  the  sliadows, 
instead  of  the  black  patches  whicn  have  usually  l>eon  the 
photographio  representation  of  shadow  in  such  pictures. 
The  staff  of  Engineer  photographers  under  Captain 
Abney's  oharge  at  Chatham,  send  some  magnificent  land- 
scapes,  llie  studies  of  old  English  homes,  by  Mr.  Stephen 
TbompsoD,  are  capitaL     Mr.  William  Brooks  has  soms 
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▼erj  delightful  Undaoapes ;  as  haye  also  Mr.  W.  G.  Uanter» 
Mr.  G.  W.  WilaoQ,  Mr.  Keuben  Mitchell^  and  others  to 
whom  we  shall  have  to  return  in  subsequent  detailed  ooticee. 

There  is  not  much  special  pictorial  work,  although 
many  of  the  contributions  possi^ss  high  pictorial  qualities. 
Mr.  Frank  SntcUffe's  work  takes  high  rank  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  Mr.  HoUyer  sends  good  work  of  the  same  kind. 
Captain  Turton,  Mr.  J.  M.  Young,  Mr.  H.  6.  Cocking, 
Mr.  Nesbitt.  and  some  others  send  studies  to  which  we  shall 
return.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  illustrations  of  special 
processes.  Carbon  prints  of  great  excellence  are  shown,  as 
we  hare  said,  by  the  Autotype  Company,  by  Mons.  Lam- 
bert, by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company,  and  some 
others,  and  some  admirable  examples  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  are  shown  by  the  latter.  Pictures  from  emulsion 
ne^atires  are  plentiful ;  but,  in  the  majority  ol  instances, 
fail  to  do  the  method  justice.  Mr.  H.  Cooper  shows  some 
moat  charming  examples,  it  is  true ;  but  the  examples 
sent  by  Mr.  Mawdsley  scarcely  do  him  or  his  process 
justice,  as  we  have  seen  better  examples  of  his  work.  The 
same  remark  is  true  of  Mr.  Stillmau^s  contributions.  The 
example  of  gelatine  emulsion  are  few,  but  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, some  enbirgements  from  gelatine  pellicle  negatives 
sent  by  Mr.  Penny  are  very  good.  Some  largo  pictures, 
apparently  collodion  enlargements  on  glass,  sent  by  Mr. 
MoLiesh,  are  very  fine.  Captain  Turton  sends  some  excel- 
lent ferrotype  portraits.  Some  applications  of  photography 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  sent  in  oy  Copeland 
and  Son,  containing  photographic  portraits  burnt  in,  of  a 
bright  magenta  tint,  are  interesting;  but  the  tint  is 
scarcely  suitable  for  the  work. 

We  are  unable  to  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  any  of 
the  contributions  at  present,  but  simply  place  before  our 
readers  a  general  impression  gained  daring  our  first  visit. 
More  dettuled  criticism  of  the  most  noticeable  work  in 
subsequent  numbers. 


RENDERING  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  SENSITIVE 

TO  THE  NON-ACriNIC  RAYS. 
A  FURTHER  communication  from  Captain  Waterhouse 
infoims  us  that  he  is  continuing  his  experiments  with 
stained  bromide  of  silver  films,  and  hopes  to  verify  the 
oorrectness  of  Dr.  VogeFs  theory,  and  also  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  can  be  turned  to  practical  account  In  the 
meantime  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  arriving  at  a  hasty 
Qonelusion.  and,  in  a  note  which  we  append,  he  qualifies 
his  former  remarks  by  reaffirming  the  facts,  but  giiatding 
against  the  poative  acceptance  as  yet  of  any  definite  theory 
deduced  from  them.  That  the  dyes  have  an  effect  in 
rendering  the  bromide  film  more  sensitive  to  the  red  rays, 
he  says,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  he  does  not  find  the 
absorptive  action  of  different  dyes  so  distinct  as  Dr.  Vogel 
has  described --plates,  for  instance,  stained  with  blue  and 
with  orange  having  given  him  almost  identical  spectra. 
Much  further  experiment  it  is  probable  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  idl  the  conditions  affecting  the  results.  We  now 
append  an  extract  from  Captain  Waterhouse*s  letter  :«• 

**  Since  writing  to  you  on  the  1 7th,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  in  the  hurry  of  writing  to  catch  the  mail  I 
expressed  myself  rather  more  positively  than  I  intended 
when  writing  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  *  There  can 
therefore,  I  tiiink,  be  no  doubt  of  the  action  of  the  d^e, 
and  that  Dr,  Vogel  is  correct  in  his  theoiy.'  Of  the  action 
of  the  dye  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
proved  Uie  truth  of  Dr.  VogeFs  theory  from  a  single  trial. 

Later  experiments  appear  to  show  that,  although  several 
of  the  aniline  dyes  undoubtedly  have  an  influence  in 
ioereastng  the  sensibility  of  bromide  of  silver  for  the  less 
refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  absorptive  effects  of 
different  dies  are  not  so  dis^nctly  marked  as  the  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel  had  led  me  to  expect  1  must, 
tiiexefore,  reserve  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Vogel's  theory  till  further  experiments  have  gi?en  me 
a  fuller  insight  into  the  subject,— -xours  truly, 

"J,  Wateshousb.*' 


PaOTO-BLOCK  PRINTING. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  surprise  and  regret  that 
the  production  of  photo-engraved  blocks  for  use  in  con* 
junction  with  ordinary  letterpress  or  type  printing^  had 
not  been  introduced  in  this  country  to  any  important 
extent,  or  on  a  commercial  scale.  Such  an  application  of 
photo-engraving  to  supply  the  place  of  wood  blocks  pro* 
auced  by  the  wood  engraver,  would,  if  it  proved  efficient, 
be  almost  invaluable,  and  would  probably  find  a  Urget 
field  of  usefulness  than  any  other  process  of  photo- 
mechanical printing.  Many  such  processes  have  been 
devised;  some  have  been  freely  published;  some  have 
been  patented,  and  others  have  been  preserved  secret. 
We  have  seen  many  admirable  results ;  but,  from  causes, 
some  of  which  are  not  easy  to  explain,  none,  as  yet,  has 
taken  a  place  in  regular  practice  or  become  a  commercial 
success.  In  America,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  as  we 
have  on  a  former  occasion  intimated,  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing such  blocks  is  in  successful  commercial  operation ; 
the  company  engaged  in  working  it  has  at  the  present 
time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scientific  American,  sixtv  per- 
sons constantly  employed,  and  these  are,  it  is  stated,  pro* 
ducing  an  amount  of  work  which  would  require  for  its 
accomplishment  a  thousand  skillful  wood  engraven.  We 
raprodace  from  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  a  few 
details  of  the  method,  and  of  the  early  struggles  of  its  in- 
troducer, Mr.  J.  C.  Moss,  which  will  interest  our  readers. 
After  a  brief  glance  of  the  history  of  photo  engraving, 
our  coptemporary  says 

"  Among  various  inventors  in  this  field,  John  C.  Mo«, 
supetintendent  of  the  Thoto-Engraving  Company,  of  this 
city,  seems  to  have  achieved  the  highest  success.  Being 
both  a  pr&ctical  photographer  and  a  printer,  his  expe* 
rience  gave  him  great  advantage  in  his  endeavours  to  pre- 
pare plates,  by  means  of  photography,  to  bo  used  ou  the 
ordin  ary  type  press.  He  commenced  his  experiments  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  ten  years  later  that  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get 
his  process  into  practice,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  he  was  induced  to  unite  with  others  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work 
upon  a  large  scale.  Accordingly,  the  Acticio  Engraving 
Company  was  formed.  But  this  did  not  prove  a  financial 
success ;  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  it  was  abandoned. 

**  There  are  some  inventions  which,  though  of  great  value, 
are  slow  in  winning  their  way  to  public  favour.  This 
proved  to  be  one  of  tbeuL  Inhere  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many  publishers  a  strong  prejudice  against  process 
engraving,  due  to  the  fact  that  severd  processes  had  been 
introduced,  of  which  they  had  made  trial  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Time  was  required  to  prove  that 
Moss*  process  was  not  like  the  others. 

**  Another  and  perhaps  greater  obstacle  was  met  in  the 
reluctance  of  artists  to  adapt  their  style  of  dmwing  to  the 
requirements  of  this  new  art.  They  nad  been  accustomed 
to  make  their  drawings  with  pencil  and  brash,  often 
hastily,  leaving  the  work  to  be  perfected  and  finished  by 
the  slow  and  tedious  toil  of  the  wood  engraver.  Now 
they  were  asked  to  furnish  pen  and  ink  drawings,  executed 
with  the  care  and  exactness  necessary  to  secure  the  desired 
result  Their  first  attempts  were  generally  failures, 
increasing  the  indisposition  to  change. 

**  But  Mr.  Moss  had  pursued  Ms  invention  too  long  to  be 
disheartened  by  these  obstacles  and  delays.  A  new 
organization  —  the  Photo  Engraving  Company  —  was 
formed,  something  more  than  three  years  ago.  Expensive 
apparatus  and  machinery  have  been  introduced,  important 
parts  of  which  have  been  invented  and  constructed  expressly 
for  this  use ;  workmen  have  been  carefully  trained  to  per- 
form their  respective  parts;  a  corps  of  artists,  patiently 
instructed,  have  become  skilful  in  the  style  of  drawing 
required  by  this  method  of  engraving ;  and  the  process 
itielf  has,  in  several  respects,  been  essentially  changed  wad 
improved. 
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<<  One  of  the  methods  devised  bj  Mr.  Mobs  to  sare  labour 
in  the  production  of  pen  drawings  is  this :  the  copy  from 
which  a  drawing  is  to  be  made  is  photographed  doabie  the 
size  of  the  plate  required,  on  arrowroot  paper,  and  then 
fixed  and  well  washed,  but  not  toned.  Directly  upon  this 
print  the  drawing  is  made  with  a  pen  and  India  ink. 
When  the  outlines  and  all  the  important  parts  of  the 
drawing  are  complete,  a  satuiated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  alconol  is  flowed  over  the  drawing,  which 
bleaches  away  the  photographic  colour  without  at  all 
injuring  the  lines  in  ink.  The  finishing  touches  are  then 
added,  when  the  drawing  is  ready  to  be  reduced  and 
engraved.  Thus  the  tedious  operations  of  sketching  and 
tracing  are  obviated,  and  a  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

*'  It  should  be  observed  here,  however,  that  drawings  are 
not  required  for  all  the  engraving  done  by  this  company, 
since  a  large  part  of  their  work  consists  in  the  direct 
reproduction  <^  woodcut,  lithographic,  and  steel  plate 
prints,  either  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals,  or  of 
rednced  or  enlarged  sizes. 

**  Up  to  the  present  time  this  company  has  engraved  over 
60,000  relief  plates,  measuring  over  500,000  square  inches; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  with  about  sixty  employees,  they 
are  annually  performing  an  amouut  of  work  that  would 
require  for  its  accomplishment  at  least  1,000  skilful  wood 
engravers.**! 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AGGRE- 
GATE OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE  DAY- 
LIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY,  THE  OBSER- 
VATIONS BEING  MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL, 
LANCASHIRE. 

BY  D.  WIKSTANLEr,  F.R^A.S. 

Tbk  appended  report  is  for  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
September  25th.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lightest  day  of 
the  week  was  Monday,  when  the  agregate  of  chemical  light 
reached  8-400  units.  The  darkest  day  was  Thursday, 
when  it  fell  to  205,  an  amount  Jower  than  any  I  have 
reoorded  during  the  past  four  weeks.  The'  daily  average 
of  the  week  was  1522  units,  or  1173  units-less  than  the 
daily  average  of  the  preceding  week.  For  further  informa- 
tlon  the  reader  is  referred  to  preceding  numbers  of  the 
Photoobaphic  News. 
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somewhat  complicated  and  costly  kind  of  apparatus.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  a  heliostat  to  throw  the  sun's 
rays  always  upon  the  same  spot;  then  a  speotrum 
apparatus ;  and,  further,  a  camera  with  stand  ana  nvery- 
thing  relating  thereto.  This  rather  costly  trinity  of 
instruments  is  only  at  the  disposal  of  a  few,  and  I  myself 
had  to  borrow  to  complete  my  apparatus.  For  this 
reason  it  is  impossible  for  many  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  matter  to  conduct  experiments  of  the  nature  I  i«fer  to. 

Recently  I  have  constructed  an  i^paratus  which  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  in  any  simpler  form,  and  which 
renders  the  expensive  heliostat  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  speotrum  apparatus  required  is  that  of  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  form :  namely,  a  pocket  speotrosoopo  of 
Browning  (mine  being  constructed  by  Schmidt  and 
Haensch,  of  Berlin),  and  there  is,  finally,  a  small  camera 
necessary. 

In  case  one  has  the  latter  already  in  one's  poaaeaston,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  pocket  spectroscope,  uid  fix 
this,  in  a  light-proof  manner,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork,  into  the  front  of  the  camera.  The  spectrum  lines 
are  then  sharply  focussed  on  the  ground  glass,  no  lens 
being  necessary  in  the  camera.  In  order  to  admit  of  the 
entrance  of  the  tube  into  the  cork,  the  front  part  of  the 
instrument  (the  slit  tube)  is  removed,  and  the  back  part 
having  been  pushed  through  the  perforation,  the  front 
portion  is  again  adjusted.  I  have  here  a  sketch  of  such 
a  camera  with  the  pocket  spectroscope  properly  fixed 
(see  fig.  1). 


Ji>.  1. 

The  focussing  sharply  is  not  an  easy  matter ;  to  do  it, 
the  ground  glass  must  be  thorougnly  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
then  the  seven  coloured  bands  are  at  once  seen.  These 
appear  at  their  best  when  sunlight  is  thrown  upon  the  slit 
by  means  of  a  mirror ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
light  tails  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  To  effeet 
this,  the  camera  is  so  placed  that  the  speotroacope  tube 
does  not  throw  any  shadow,  or  does  so  equally  ia  all 
direotions.  llie  front  part  of  the  speotmm  is  poshed 
backwaids  and  forwards,  whilst  the  sunlight  falls  upon  the 
slit,  until  the  mai^ns  of  the  colour  lines  appear  perfectly 
shajrp  (see  fig.  2).    Afterwards  some  of  the  lues  are  easily 
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Ik  the  ipectr am  •  experiments  which  I  have  conducted 
during  tho  last  two  years,  and  by  means  of  which  I  have 
Mcured  several  not  uninteresting  results,  I  employed  a 


recognised— as,  for  instance,  F  in  light  blue,  and  G  in  dark 
blue;  with  a  magnifier,  aliBO,  £  and  b  in  green  may  be 
seen,  if  only  the  sut  is  narrow  enough ;  for  the  latter  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminiahed  by  simply  taming  the  head  of 
the  spectroscope. 

Tlie  point  is  next  sought,  by  moving  the  slit-tabe  to  and 
fro,  where£and6appearaharpest  (A  is  then  seen  doable); 
this  is  soon  done  after  a  little  practice.  When  the  aharpest 
Doiut  has  been  secured,  the  length  to  which  the  instrument 
nas  been  drawn  oat  ia  marked  upon  the  tube  as  a  goide 
hereafter  for  focussing  the  speotnun.*    If  one  is  at  all  ia 
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doubt  about  the  sliarpaesa  of  focus,  a  trial  plate  should  be 
taken. 

In  exposing  a  plate  in  the  camera,  the  foriueri  ii  the 
dark  slide,,  is  pushed  into  the  camera,  and  this  is  then  taken 
on  one*8  lap  into  the  sunshine,  and  held  in  such  a  way  thit 
the  tube  is  direstly  in  the  path  of  the  sun's  rajs,  and  does 
not  throw  a  shadow  in  any  direction.  In  from  ten  to  sixty 
seconds  a  spectrum  image  may  thus  be  obtained  showing 
all  the  lines.  The  latter  may  not  be  quite  so  sharp  as  those 
rendered  with  more  complicated  instruments,  but  it  is 
quite  suitable  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  If  ordinary 
wet  plates  are  exposed  in  the  apparatus,  a  very  beautiful 
picture  is  obtained  of  lines  F  and  G  in  blue,  and  H  in  violet, 
and  of  the  ultra-violet ;  with  a  long  exposure,  the  lines  K  b 
in  green  are  also  rendered. 

This  simple  arrangement,  which  only  necessitates  an 
outlay  of  about  two  guineas  for  a  spectroscope,  I  have 
found  so  serviceable  during  the  past  few  weeks,  that  I  can 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  spectrum  experiments  do  not  need  a  spectroscope 
but  may  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  coloured  glass. 

When  I  decided  upon  my  recent  journey  to  India,  I 
resolved  to  perfect  this  instrument  somewhat,  so  that  it 
could  be  used  whilst  travelling;  and  I  employed  it  on 
board  ship,  where  I  was  enabled  to  secure  several  spectrum 
pictures  on  one  plate.  To  do  this,  a  movable  slide  was  too 
complicated,  and,  besides,  it  rendered  the  camera  more 
bulky.  So  I  used  a  camera  made  on  purpose  for  me  by 
M.  Stegemann,  which  took  up  very  little  room  indeed.  It 
has  no  movable  slide,  but  a  simple  stationary  one  for  plates 
eleven  by  eight  centimetres.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  of  it,  there  are  movable  shutters  n'  and  n"  which 
serve  to  shift  the  spectroscope,  measurements  being 
marked  above  at  n'.  ^ 

The  shutters  are,  shifted  so  that  the  spectroscope  corre- 
spond with  the  marks  one  after  the  other,  and  in  this  way 
five  spectrum  pictures  may  be  secured  one  after  another 
upon  the  plate,  each  image  measuring 4  to  4*5  centimetres 
in  length,  and  1*2  centimetres  in  breadth. 

The  camera  is  eighteen  centimetres  long,  ten  centimetres 
high,  and  thirteen  broad.  By  means  of  tinted  drv  plates 
I  took,  at  different  times  in  the  day,  but  giving  the  same 
amount  of  exposure,  several  images  of  the  spectrum  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  obtained  some  astonishing 
results  of  the  chemical  action  upon  the  various  coloured 
films.  A  little  box  beside  the  camera  and  dry  plates  con- 
tained the  necessary  chemicals  for  the  alkaline  development 
of  the  images,  together  with  four  dark  slides.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  plates  was  undertaken  of  an  evening  in 
the  cabin.  I  may  mention  that  this  little  apparatus  stood 
me  in  very  good  stead,  and  withstood  perfectly  the  effects 
of  the  tropics.  To  those,  therefore,  who  do  not  mind  the 
expense  of  a  second  camera,  I  can  warmly  recommend  this 
apparatus. 

The  slit  of  the  ordinary  spectroscope  has  parallel  margins. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  employed  a  wedge-shaped  slit  with 
great  advantage.  Such  an  opening  yields  a  spectrum 
which  has  one  edge  dark,  and  on  the  other  light,  and 
when  such  a  spectrum  impinges  on  the  plate,  the  lighter 
portion  acts  at  first,  and  then  the  darker  portion,  according 
to  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  particular  colours.  From 
the  continuation  of  the  action  in  the  direction  of  the  spec- 
trum lines,  a  conclusion  may  bo  drawn  as  to  the  chemical 
intensity  of  the  colours. 

I  have  called  this  apparatus  the  little  Spectrograph,  iu 
contradistinctiou  to  the  oig  spectrograph,  which  I  wfil  des- 
cribe bj-and-bye,  and  which  is  far  more  complicated.  The 
latter  is  for  the  depiction  of  larger  spectrum  images. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  MEDICO-PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  DR.   S.   T.   fftEIN,   OF  FRANKFOKT- ON- MAINE.* 
L— PHOTOaRAPHINa  THE  BeATINQ  OF  THE  f  ULSE. 

In  the  same  way  as  photography  has  secured  to  us  many 


pictures  of  anatomical  interest  from  dead  subjects,  so  I 
have  made  use  of  the  art  in  photographing  things  of 
physiolojifical  interest  from  living  beings,  securing  certain 
actions  in  life  and  holding  them  fast  in  pictures.  The 
streams  of  earth  magnetism  and  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  have  been  fixed  by  means  of 
light  curyes,  and  we  are  similarly  in  a  position  to  depiot, 
by  means  of  photography,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

The  pulse,  which  serves  medical  men  generally  as  a  tell- 
tale of  health  or  sickness,  can  be  observed  either  by 
bearing,  feeling,  or  seeing.  The  audible  pulse  is  produced 
simply  by  a  repetition,  or  carrying  forward  of  the  heart- 
tones,  and  is,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  heart,  inaudible, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  sickly  patients,  while  it  is 
well  known  that  the  action  of  the  heart  itself  may  be 
heard  very  perfectly  through  a  stethescope  properly 
adjusted.  By  means  of  the  hand,  pulsations  may  be  felt  in 
miny  parts  of  the  body,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  being 
very  marked.  As  regards  the  eye,  too,  a  very  simple 
experiihent  shows  how  well  pulse  action  ean  be  seen. 
When  any  one  allows  the  hollow  of  one  knee  to  rest  upon  the 
other,  the  upturned  to3  shows  very  visibly,  by  its  move* 
ments,  the  action  of  the  pulse  ;  in  this  w^y  the  rapidity  of 
one^s  puUe  may  bo  counted  by  the  eye. 

In  the  different  intervals  between  the  repeated  blood- 
wave  iu  the  elastic  tube  of  the  artery,  the  walls  of  the 
latter  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  stretched  out  and  contracted 
with  every  beat  of  the  pulse.  The  shaking  thus 
engendered,  which  we  term  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  may, 
by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  apparatus  called  a 
sphymograph,  be  registered  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  llie 
first  who  ess  lyed  in  this  way  to  write  down  the  beating  of 
the  pulse  was  the  physiologist,  Carl  Vierordt,  of  Tubingen. 
He  also  constructed  a  registering  apparitus  for  showing 
the  rapidity  with  which  blood  moves  through  the  body, 
and  this  he  called  a  Hamotachometer. 

A  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  registering  the  beating 
of  the  pulse  was  afterwards  constructed  by  Marey,  of 
Paris,  the  invention  being  based  upon  that  of  Vierordt. 
llie  Marey  Sphygmograph  (of  which  we  give  a  sketch), 
consists  of  a  feel-lever  in  conneotion  with  a  marker,  which 
registers  the  pulse  curve  upon  a  moving  strip  of  paper. 


Harey'f  Spliygmograpli. 

The  spring,  a  h,  lies  upon  the  pulse  at  h,  and  is  lifted  in 
the  slightest  degree  at  every  motion  of  the  pulse.  A 
screw,  ikf  is  in  conneotion  with  the  spring  A,  and  goes 
through  the  lever,  which  finds  a  resting-iK)int  at  e,  and 
through  a  screw  socket  at  t,  by  means  of  which  the  screws 
I  k  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  This  lever  carries  at 
d  a  knife-edge,  bent  upwards,  and  touches  a  second  lever, 
e/,  which  has  its  resting-point  at  e,  and  which  moves  with 
great  ease  up  and  down.  The  screw  t  k  is  close  beside  tlds 
second  lever.  If,  now,  there  is  the  slightest  movement  at 
A,  this  is  imparted  at  once  to  the  double  lever  cc/,  e/,  and 
is  increased  very  much  at  the  end  of  the  lever  at/.  The 
disk  which  carries  the  strip  of  paper  in  the  Marey  instru- 
ment is  set  in  motion  by  clockwork,  and  travels  from 
right  to  left.  When  the  fine  writing  apparatus  at  the  end 
of  the  lever  c/ rests  upon  the  paper,  and  the  spring  a  A  ia 
not  in  contact  with  tbe  pulse,  the  result  is  a  long  line  on 
the  strip  of  paper ;  as  soon,  however,  as  a  A  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  pulse,  and  the  levers  are  set  in 
action,  there  is  formed  at/a  curved  line,  or,  rather,  aeriea 
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of  eaires.    Here  are  two  examploB  of  pulse  curreg  as 
shown  by  the  Marey  inBtrameut 


Normal  Ourre  of  the  PuIm. 


Double  FoTer  Beating  Polje. 

The  ana^oidable  friction  which,  of  necesBity,  accompanies 
the  pen  or  other  writing  instrument  robs  the  curres 
obtained  in  this  way  of  a  great  portion  of  their  scientific 
valae,  and  for  this  reason,  too,  the  curves  obtained  by 
different  instruments  vary  from  one  another.  No  definite 
conclusion  can  therefore  be  derived  from  the  results 
obtained.  Absolute  certainty  could  only  be  ensured  in 
the  presence  of  an  imponderable  feel-lever,  which  could 
register  without  friction,  t\nd  be  without  action  upon  the 
pulsating  artery.  Czermak  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
solution  to  the  problem  by  employing  light  rays  in  lieu 
of  the  feel-lever.  Rays  of  light  are,  of  course,  imponder- 
able ;  they  write  instantaneously  and  without  friction  by 
the  aid  of  photography,  and  they  are,  to  Czermak^s 
thinking,  also  as  applicable  as  the  feel-lever,  without  in 
any  way  altering  the  natural  character  of  the  pulsations. 
Csemiak  proposes  to  focus  the  light  rays  by  means  of  a 
convex  lens,  and  to  allow  them  to  pass  over  a  knob  or 
button  placed  upon  the  artery.  The  snadows  which  this 
button  would  throw  upon  an  enlarged  scale  on  a  wall 
opposite,  due  to  the  divergence  of  the  light  rays,  would 
give,  by  reason  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  button,  a 
marked  curve  upon  a  moving  sensitive  photographic  plate. 
Czermak  workea  out  this  idea,  and  elaborated  a  so-called 
pulse-mirror. 

This  pulse^mirror  is  a  small  thin  plane  mirror,  which  is 
■o  fitted  to  the  arterj*  that  the  movements  of  the  latter 
follow  aach  other  with  much  precision.  Concentrated 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  beams  of  artificial  liffht,  if  strong 
enough,  reflected  at  a  certain  angle  upon  tnis  instrument 
on  the  pulse,  project  a  picture  on  a  wall,  or  screen,  that 
may  be  seen  by  an  observer  ,or  secured  by  mesLS  of  a 
photographic  apparatus.  Every  motion  of  the  artery  wall 
IS  rejected  by  toe  plane-mirror,  and  is  repeated  upon  an 
enlarged  scale.  In  order  to  secure  analogous  pulse-curves 
to  those  of  the  Vierordt ^farey  instrument,  by  this  simple 
motion  of  a  vertical  line,  Czermak  has  caught  up  the  light 
image  coming  from  the  pulse-mirror  upon  a  second  mirror, 
which  turns  upon  a  vertical  axis  with  uniform  rapidity,  and 
this  second  mirror  it  is  that  throws  the  picture  upon  the 
wall  opposite.  A  light  image  of  this  nature  moves  from 
one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction  at 
every  pulsation  or  carve.  Although  Czermak  believes  it 
to  be  toe  best  plan  to  press  the  pulse-mirror  against  the 
artery  with  the  finger,  he  has  contrived  a  special  appliance 
for  the  purpose. 

These  arrangements  permit  the  exhibition  in  a  lecture- 
room,  or  elsewhere,  to  a  large  audience,  of  the  action  of 
the  pulse-wave,  as  the  image  may  be  thrown  upon  a  wall 
in  full  sight  of  the  spectators.  For  photographic  purposes, 
however,  the  modus  operandi  seems  to  us  scarcely  practio* 
able,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  reflected  movements  have  far 
too  large  dimensions,  and  on  the  other  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  tiie  pulse-mirror,  or  the  use  of  the  finger, 
must  nave  some  injurious  influenoe  upon  the  formation  of 
the  curves  Moreover,  Czermak,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
not  worked  out  the  matter  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view,  and  has  not  made  full  application  of  tne  imponder- 
able character  of  the  light  rays  employed. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

»  PHOTORAMA." 
Mr.  Edwabd  T.  Poole  communicates  the  foliowing  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  value  of  different  modes  of  ilTumioa- 
tion  for  the  magic  la&tem  to  the  Engluk  Med^anic. 


'*Kbw  that  the  long  winter  evenings  arecoming,  itmay  ba 
of  some  interest  to  discuss  a  '  recreative  science  *  whieh  has 
contributed,  and  by  the  aid  of  advancing  science  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  information, 
and  instruction  to  persons  of  every  age  and  dlstinetion.  I 
once  thought  whether  or  not  the  word  *  photorama '  would 
apply  to  the  entertainment  produced  by  the  instrument 
now  so  popular,  but  the  terms  *  magic  lantern  *  and  *  dis« 
solving  views*  seem  to  hold  their  pUoe  with  many  for  the 
present. 

*'  Photography  is  doing  a  great  thing  for  the  lantern, 
and  the  painter's  art,  in  artistic  hands,  will  do  much  to 
give  reality  to  the  effect,  providing  a  pleasing  study  of 
fight  and  shade  is  made  by  the  photographer,  and  heavv 
black  m.isses  of  shadow  and  high  lights,  free  from  half 
tones,  are  avoided  But  to  give  effect  and  do  justice  to 
the  pictures,  in  addition  to  perfect  lenses  giving  a  sharp 
field,  we  require  a  brilliant  light  For  public  entertain- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  of  course  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  is 
quite  op  to  the  mark,  and,  for  smaller  public  entertain- 
ments, the  blow — through  jet  and  oxycaloium  spirit  lamp 
may  answer  the  purpose ;  but  for  private  and  many  other 
entertainments,  and  cUiss  lectures,  the  preparation  and 
cost  is  too  much  for  the  oxygen  gas.  Ordinary  gas  can 
seldom  be  got  to  burn  above  17-caudle  power,  unless  any 
improvement  can  bo  made  in  burncra  and  gas.  The  ordi- 
nary fountain  solar  lamp,  supplied  with  3|in.  condensers, 
gives,  with  sperm  oil,  a  20 -candle- power  light,  or  there- 
about*, burning  about  a  half-p*nt  in  two  hours.  But,  for 
brilliancy  and  economy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  best  petroleum  wul  carry  the  palm  with  good  burners. 
I  have  used  a  tablespoonful  of  petroleum  with  sperm  oil,  in 
place  of  camphor,  in  the  ordinary  solar  lamp,  with  some 
advantage:  The  wick  of  the  solar  lamp  is  very  trouble- 
some to  put  on,  and  sperm  and  colza  oil  are  disagreeably 
greasy  liquids  to  deal  with ;  therefore  I  think  petroleum, 
alone  of  the  oils,  should  be  studied  as  a  means  of  illumina- 
tion, but,  from  its  rapid  vapourising  properties,  the  cistern 
should  be  placed  at  the  bacx  of  the  lantern,  to  prevent  the 
burner  being  overcharged  with  gas  from  heating.  The 
liquid  will  also  have  to  be  kept  lower  in  the  wick-case  than 
in  the  solar  Jamp.  My  idea  is,  that  the  wick- case  can  be 
carried,  ue.  fixed,  upon  a  tray  with  a  brass  pipe  leading 
from  the  cistern  (which  is  placed  at  the  back  like  an  oxy- 
calcium  spirit  lamp  and  of  similar  fountain  form),  the  pipe 
also  protected  by  tin  above,  forming  an  air  channel  round 
it  and  the  lower  part  of  the  wick -case,  to  prevent  heating. 
The  oil  would  then  be  only  vapourised  at  the  burner. 
Now  we  want  the  burner  constructed  upon  the  very  best 
principles — ^to  give  intense  illuminative  brightness  and 
whitbness  to  the  liffht.  Several  flat  burners  with  air 
currents  between  them  burning  parallel  and  as  near 
together  as  requisite,  would  do  this,  but  not  with  their 
edges  to  the  condensers,  or  bars  of  shade  will  be  the 
result  The  *  Silber*  light,  no  doubt,  gives  good  illumina- 
tion, but  we  must  have  more  than  twenty  or  twenty  ^five 
candle  power.  The  If  burner  is  said  to  give  a  light  of 
fifty  candles,  but  whether  it  is  brought  into  use  br  not  f 
don*t  know.  My  impression  is,  that  iu  place  of  the 
deflecting  tube  in  the  middle,  a  second  wick  may  take  ita 
place,  and  thereby,  without  increasing  the  size  of  flame,  wa 
may  have  increased  candle  power,  probably  eighty  to  one 
hundred. 

Many  tyros  think  that  the  disc  may  be  increased  to  any 
size  with  the  same  light,  and  are  disappointed  at  the  raqpid 
decrease  of  brightness  and  definition  in  the  picture :  but 
the  S(|uare  set  area  of  the  disc  will  soon  explain  thisi  Many 
opticians  deceive  in  this  respect,  stating  that  with  the  solar 
lamp  a  disc  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  d'uuneter  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  to  get  a  bright  picture,  six 
feet  is  the  limit  A  Birmingham  firm  has  been  veir 
candid  in  stating  the  latter.  A  diameter  of  five  feet,  with 
a  twenty  candle  lamp,  will  be  as  bright  as  a  twenty  feei 
diso  with  oxyhydrogen  Ught:   and,  startiBg  upon  thai 
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htaiM^  1  Append  a  diagram  showing  tbe  illuminatiTe  power 
required  tor  different  size  discs.  It  is  shown  hy  the  square 
of  the  sheet  for  better  calculation. 


**  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  only  ttcice  the  distsnoe  or 
(triVf  the  diameter  we  requireybtcr  times  the  power  of  light, 
for  three  times  nine  times  the  power  of  fight,  for  four 
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Dtot.40ft  nut.  SOU.  nut.  20ft.  DM.  10ft. 

DiiiBi.  sort.  Diam.  16ft  DIui.  101.  Diun.  6ft. 

CftDdleisao.  OftBdleslSO.  OftndlwtO.  OudlesM. 

Area  of  f  beet  400  ft.  Area  of  iIh  et  22511.  Aiea  of  tlieet  100ft.  Area  of  iheet  SSft. 

(Olitance  depends  apon  foot  of  leaiei,  bat  tbe  abore  dlstanoee  are  onlj  latloit) 


times  sizteen  times  the  power  of  light,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. 

'•  BVBNINa  DRESS "  AT  THE  OPBlONa  OP  THE 

EXHIBITION. 

DiAK  8im,*~Thi8  evening  the  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  opens  with  what  if  mis- 
named a  conversazione,  and  the  **  president  and  council 
request  that  all  will  appear  in  evening  dreM.'*  I,  for  one — 
and  I  knoir  that  many  others — will  not  attend,  because  I,  and 
they  c'eo'ine  to  descend  to  the  donning  of  swallow-tailed 
coats  fc  r  gentlemen,  and  semi-indecent  dresses  for  ladies,  and 
Me  the  follies  of  those  who  consider  themselves  the  upper 
classes.  I  think  that  I  may  safely  state  that  every  member 
of  the  Sooietv,  as  well  as  his  wife,  possesses  the  good  sense 
and  taste  to  dress  decently  and  becomingly,  without  beiog 
dictated  to  by  the  *'  president  and  council,'*  to  attend  what 
is  nothing  more  than  the  private  view  of  the  Photographic 
Kahibition,  and  the  ''  president  and  council "  should  have 
trusted  to  that,  and  not  have  printed  on  the  face  of  their 
cards  of  invitation  what  will  be  to  many  a  prohibitory 
ooodition.  As  it  is.  many  members— and  probably  exhi- . 
bttors— will  oertainly  absent  themselves  from  the  prioate\ 
view  of  their  own  exhibiUon,  solely  on  account  of  the  evening 
drtu  fiasco ;  and  I  beg  to  put  on  record  my  personal  protest 
against  the  repetition  of  such  a  request  being  issued  by  the 
'* president  and  council'*  of  the  rhotographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.    I  remain  your's  truly,  J.  Weioc. 

1  la,  Bemers  Street,  W.,  StpUmher  28<A. 

[Unhappily,  the  protest  comes  too  late :  this  was  inevitable, 
as  the  intimation  that  **  evening  dress  '*  was  requested,  was 
not  made  public  until  the  cards  were  issued  a  few  days  before 
tiie  exhibition,  and  being  an  innovation  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  the  change.  We  think  with  oar  correspondent 
it  ii  a  mistake.  When  the  present  series  of  exhibitions  was 
commenced,  the  opening  night  was  styled  an  exhibition 
meeting,  to  which  members  could  invite  their  friends  to  see 
the  pictures.  The  first  experiment  was  such  a  success  that  it 
was  resolved  to  repeat  it,  and  an  informal  reunion  of  members 
and  their  friends  became  the  established  inauguration  of 
each  year's  exhibition.  More  than  once,  in  the  earlier  years, 
the  idea  of  converting  this  informal  reunion  into  the  recog- 
nised formal  conversasione,  in  which  "  evening  dress  "  is 
«k  rigneur  has  been  mooted  :  but,  on  due  ooasideration,  has 
been  abandoned  as  inconvenient  and  undesimble.  To  many 
operators,  printers,  and  other  assistants*  who  have  every  claim 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  the  condition 
ot  attendance  in  evening  dress  is,  practically,  prohibitory ; 
whilst,  to  many  more  it  is  inconvenient.     When  the  condi- 


tions were  left  open  in  this  matter  those  members  and  their 
friends  who,  by  habit  or  accident,  found  in  conventional 
evening  attire  on  the  opening  night»  were  not  precluded  from 
attending  in  such  attire ;  whilst  those  whose  convenienee 
found  them  in  walking  dress  were  not  debarred  from  being 
present.  Success  has  attended  the  practice  hitherto,  and, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  deviation,  which  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  many  visitors  away,  was  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  fact  that  the  attendance  was  smaller  than 
on  any  previous  occasion  will  probably  prevent  a  repetition, 
of  this  error  another  year.-^En.] 

PICTORIAL  BACKGROUNDS. 

Sia, — your  brief  but  lucid  description  of  Mr.  Tilley's* 
patent  method  of  producing  *'  pictorial  backgrounds,*'  in 
last  weeks  Niw<,  would  su^eest  that  the  process  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  failures,  It  would  appear  that 
the  ''  arrangement  of  curtains,"  &c.,  in  the  second  exposure, 
would  be  rather  troublesome,  even  if  the  best  resulta  can  be 
secured.  I  have  invented  a  method  somewhat  analagous,  in 
the  use  of  a  transparency,  to  that  of  Mr.  Tilley's,  but  with- 
out the  apparent  difficulties  and  complications  suMeated 
by  the  **  curtains."  If  I  do  not  feel  infisoted  with  the 
general  contagion  of  **  pttent"  now  prevailing,  I  will  give 
a  full  description  of  my  simple  and  effective  method  in  the 
next  coming  TaAa-BooK  or  PaoTooaAPBT.  In  the  mean- 
time anv  person  can  pay  for  and  use  Mr.  Tilley's  ingenious 
patented  methoJ,  for  wnich  he  deserves  oredir.-*I  remain, 
sir,  yours  respectfully,  Thos.  TcnaAKi. 


Ma.  Tit«LaT*B  Modb  of  OomimATtoir.— We  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Tilley  with  some  examples  of  the  pictorial 
backgrounds  introdooed  bv  his  method  recently  patented. 
Tbev  iUnstraCe  the  adnKrable  variety  of  effect  which  can  be 
prodaoed,  some  representing  close  scenes,  and  others  distant  and 
open  landseapa.  Some  of  the  latter  especially  please  ns,  the 
results  being  charming  little  pictures. 

Saic  WsLLxa  at  FALicoiTTK.-^Mr.  fl.  Garrett  Cooking  calls 
our  attention  to  the  faot  that  tbe  aotioe  in  our  last  of  tlm 
exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Boyal  Cjrnwall  Pdytechnlo 
Society  describes  his  contribntiun  '*  Sam  Weller,"  but  attributes 
it  to  Mr.  H.  Garrett^  without  the  addition  of  the  sumaqie. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  son  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Coeking,  now  assistant  secretary  of  the  parent 
society,  as  well  as  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  South 
London  Society.  «« Bam  Weller"  wiU  be  found  in  Pall  MaU  by 
those  interested  in  his  photographic  presentmeot 

MsoALS  AT  Bbloium  EXHIBITION.— -The  following  medals 
have  been  awarded  to  SugUsh  exbibiturs  at  the  International 
Photographic  Exhibition,  held  by  the  Belgian  Photographic 
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AModaftioii.  Silver  medal  oflfoied  by  the  president  of  the 
AMOOtatioD,  lleaera. Spencer  Sawyer  and  Bird;  eilver  medal 
offered  by  the  Preiident  of  the  Ghent  soction  of  the  Asiocia- 
tloo,  Mr.  Woodbary ;  bronze  medal  oflfAred  by  the  general 
■ecrotary  of  the  Agsociation,  M.  Ogier  of  Jereoy,  lor  reproduc- 
tione  and  enlargements  in  oarbon  ;  bronze  medal  offered  by 
Ji.  Count  de  Kerchove,  M.  Monti fiore  Leinr,  and  M.  Neyt, 
Mr.  BrownriKg  of  Dublin,  Mr.  D.  Hedges  of  Lytham,  and  Mr. 
F.  York  of  Netting  Hill,  for  bis  stereoscopic  studies  of  animals; 
■ilfor  modal  offered  by  M.  Qanily,  Mr.  Henderson  for 
•namels ;  bronre  medal,  Oaptain  Abney  for  Tmnsit  of  Venus 
photographs. 

A  <'SPEAKtNa  LiKBKBSs.*' — A  curious  illustration  of  the 
occasional  danger  of  usiosr  figuratiTo  language  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  is  afforded  by  a  letter  we  find  in  the 
Bristol  Timet  and  Mirror.  Mr.  T.  Thatcher,  of  College  Green, 
Briitol,  haTiog  adTortised  io  that  Journal  a  likeness  of  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  Captain  Webb,  incurred  an  unforaeen  trouble, 
which  he  describes  in  the  following  letter  to  the  editor:— 
**  Will  you  please  omit  the  word  'speaking'  from  my  adrertise- 
mont  *  Speaking  likenesses  of  Captain  Webb,'  as  on  Saturday 
last  a  well-attired  middle-aged  female,  apparently  the  wife  of 
a  well-to-do  yeoman,  entered  my  shop,  and  said  to  my  assiataat, 
'I  wants  one  o'  them  speaking  likenesses  o*  Captain  Webb 
what  1  seed  in  the  paper.'  She  was  immediately  produced  a 
eopy  of  the  portrait  m  question.  We  were  much  puzzled  at  the 
DMoner  in  which  she  minntely  examined  the  picture :  first  the 
fiue  was  cloeely  scrutinised,  then  the  ed^es,  and  last  of  all  the 
bflfok,  toeXing  it  all  over  in  a  most  mysterious  manner.  Shd  at 
length  esclaimed,  '  How  d'y^  make'n  talk,  master,  I  wants  to 
bear*n  speak  r  Observing  her  misunderstanding  and  em- 
barrassment, I  explained  to  her  as  clearly  as  possible  that  tho 
word  'speaking'  in  the  adrertisment  was  not  intended  to  be 
tiJten  in  its  literal  sense,  but  was  a  term  frequently  applied  to 
portraits  and  pictures,  denoting  the  life-like  accuracy  of  tho 
reprecentatioR.  She,  however,  appeared  any  thin;;  but  satisfied 
at  the  explanation,  and  throwing  the  'Captain'  back  again 
upon  the  counter,  walked  out  of  tne  shop  muttering  the  words 
'Twer  a  regular  take  in.'— I  am,  &c., 

"T.  Tratohkr.' 

Rbstobiwq  Evobatinos.— To  restore  the  whiteness  of  yellow 
and  discokmrod  engravings,  first  wash  carefully  in  water 
containing  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  dip  for  a 
minute  in  Javelle  water.  To  prepare  the  latter,  put  four 
pounds  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  kettle  over  a  fire  ;  add  one 
galton  of  boiling  water,  and  let  boil  for  fifteen  mfnntes.  Then 
•tfar  io  a  poand  of  pulverized  chloride  of  lime.  When  cold,  ttia 
Uqud  ean  ba  kept  in  a  {ug  ready  for  u§%,^Sei0ntiJh  Atneriean, 
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Wi  M.-— You  csnnot  by  any  simple  and  etHoiont  process  remove 
the  iodide  from  iodittd  foUodion  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for 

.  enamalllng.  It  would  be  possible  to  precipitate  the  bulk  of  the 
iodine  as  an  insolable  salt,  out  thjs  eoit  and  trouble  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  result.'  You  may  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  the  iodide  from  each  film,  as  ypu  coat  the  glass,  by 
soaking  it  in  two  or  three  waters  before  aUowiag  the  ooUodion  film 
to  dry. 

DiroittHnia,— The  enlaTgement  is  a  good  one,  sharp  and  well 
defined ;  but  the  original  negative  appeara  to  be  a  little  naid,  whioh 
would    render    neeeesary   retouohing    in   the   enlarged   print 
Thanks^  in  advance,  Ibr  promised  Tear-Book  contribution. 

PosTXAtTBB.-— It  should  not  be  a  ditBcnIt  thhig  to  stop  out  the 
bolee  perfeetly  in  the  akv  of  your  negative.  Take  a  little 
esdminm  yeltow,  Indian  red,  or  Indian  ink,  or  any  opaqna  colour 
without  too  mueh  water,  and  applied  with  a  saMe  brush  to  the 
holes  im  the  negative,  po  ae  to  quite  cover  them.  Tou  have 
anUed  the  colour  in  too  thin  a  state,  using  too  much  water. 
Tns  oo^  caro  neeeesary  is  to  avoid  spreading  the  colour  beyond 
the  holtp  and  so  render  it  necessary  to  touch  the  print. 

R*  Mitch  nL.»— We  have  no  infomtttton  as  to  the  how  or  when  of 
sending  contributions  to  India,  for  the  Bxbibltion,  beyond  that 
published  in  tJie  Nsws  a  abort  time  ago*  in  comooction  with  the 
list  of  prizes  and  conditions  of  ezhibtttug.  If  we  can  (^t  any 
inibrmatioD,  we  will  let  you  know.  We  have  an  impression  that 
Fox,  of  Litue  Britain,  nndertakss  packing  and  despatching  photo* 
graphs  for  tfut  ocession. 


T.  ^  P. — No  announbement  has  yet  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
South  Londoa  Technical  Meeting.  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  session  is  held  in  Ootober,  on  the  second  Thunday  in  the 
month.  As  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will 
continue  open  for  nearly  two  months,  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet 
for  the  South  London  Meeting.  We  have  evety  reason  to  believe 
thst  it  will  be  held  in  due  time. 

Card  Portraits  at  BXRiBiTioirB.~SeverBl  correspondents  write 
to  ex{>re8s  coincidence  with  the  remarks  of  "  N  "  in  relation  to  the 
exhibition  of  cord  portraits.  "  Operator' '  suggests  that  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society  should  take  the  matter  into  special 
consideration,  and  make  a  feature  of  card  and  cabinet  portraiture 
at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  society,  ofiiBring*  medals  for  the  beet 
collection  of  twelve  or  twenty  cards  and  cabinets.  He  also 
suggests  that  all  operatore  throughout  the  country  thould  make  It 
a  point  to  attend  such  an  exhibition,  which  might  easily  be 
done  if  they  commenced  'to  save  a  weekly  sum  for  expenses 
as  soon  a^  the  annouocement  is  made  of  the  time  and  cdflBOitioas 
of  the  exhibition.  He  thinks  that  employers  would  be  glad 
to  aid  assistants  in  obtaining  the  educational  influences  of 
suoh  an  exhibition.  "A  Country  Operator"  says :-^" Your 
correspondent  N.,  has  made  tome  really  good  remarks 
in  the  Niws  for  September  17th.,  in  reference  to  improving  the 
standard  of  card  worx.  Often,  like  him,  have  I  wondered  why  so 
nmch  attention  was  directed  to  larg  e  work,  which,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  is  not  the  eupport  of  one  busimss  out  of  every  twenty. 
Also,  if  more  encouragement  was  given  to  opereton  than  simply 
"saliry  and  rommission."  Some  such  a  plan  as  'N'  proposes, 
we  soon  should  see  g^at  improvements  on  the  very  high-cKuis  work 
that  even  at  present  adorns  our  profssalon.  It  also  has  struck 
mo,  that  there  are,  comparatively  spesking,  few  faeilitiee  for 
country  operators  to  see  and  study  the  best  work  now  being  done 
by  some  of  the  renowned  artists  m  the  profession :  ibr,  hnndreda 
of  thorough  intelligent  assistants  havenever  had  a  chance  to  see  an 
exhibit  ion :  and  who  have  not  even  bcon  to  the  "  great  city"  where 


of  the  17>iut.,  the  idea  of  wbich  is  no  new  one,  but  onr  brother 
of  the  black  art,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  a  higher  elevation, .  haa, 
in  my  opinion,  mias^  a  lower  but  very  impurtant  step,  a  step.  oal« 
cukted  t)  raise  the  status  of  photography  in  no  small  degree* 
There  are  many  operaton  who  have  not  a  cbaocs  of  seeing  high- 
class  work  as  turned  out  at  other  studios,  in  like  manner  mant  of 
them  would  not  have  tho  opportunity  to  see  such  an  exhtbitton, 
these  therefore  would  remain  in  comparative  iipionnoe ;  it  is  evident 
then  some  system  is  required  to  eancate  our  oonntry  opsnttors.'* 
Both  "C.  C."  and  "Coantij  Operator"  think  that  a  systsm  of 
publishing  fine  examples  of  photoflrrsphy,  which  should  be  aeoessi- 
ole  1 1  country  photographen  would  bebeneflcial,  and  surest  that 
should  follow  tne  example  of  an  Ameriotn  contemporary  m  issuing 
eneh  examples.    We  fear  that  there  are  many  obstactes  in  tho  way 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  which  are  not  well  understood 'by  oar 
correspondents.  In  the  firat  place,  the  plan  is  by  no  means  an  mt* 
qualified  success,  and  by  no  means  gives  universal  satisftction 
where  it  is  adopted.    It  Is  very  difBoult  to  obtain  a  sequenoe  of 
photographs  of  such  high-class  that  they  all  posaess  educatiCBal 
value,  and  the  project  involves  much  uneomfirtable  reepooaibtU^ 
when  the  pictures  issued  come  short  of  excellence,  and  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  In  the  next  place,  the  American  ionrnal  in  qnestioii. , 
each  number  oontainin;  a  print,  costs  two  shillings.   Any  attempt 
to  make  a  periodic  issue  of  pictures  st  such  an  increased  price  aa 
would  guarantee  excellence  in  the  examples,  would  probably  bo 
objectionable  to  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  and  it  conld  not  of 
couxM  be  attemptei  for  part  of  our  readere  only.    We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  muoh  simpler  mode  is  available  to  country  photo- 
graphers.    There  are  scores  or  hundreds  of  admirable  examples  of 
'  portraiture  English,  Frsnoh,  Oennsn,  American,  both  caraa  and 
cabinets,  published  at  leasenaUe  pricss.    A  selection  of  these  is 
MsUy  procurable,  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding  ooet  of  issuing 
them  with  a  journal.    We  commend,  also,  attention  to  the  remarits 
of  "Operator." 

Post  RAIT  Club.— A  corresp^ndsnt  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  establishing  portnut  clubs.  Can  any  of  our  rsaicreaupply . 
Information  f 

y.  L.  J.  (Oldham).    We  regret  that  our  engagements  do  not  leave 
us  leisure  to  write  private  answen  to  qneetioos  from  readers. 


A.  C— The  greater  the  separslaon  of  the  leoeee  in  i 
camera  the  greatdr  the  eAact  of  relief ;  bat  for  truth  of  elbct  the 
sepantioasnould  be  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches.  It  i^ 
necessary  to  cut  the  prints,  and  transpose  them  because  they  have 
been  praetieslly  reversed  in  the  process  of  production.  It  Is 
necessary  to  bring  the  pietnrs  tsken  by  the  right  head  leas  nnder 
the  right  eye,  sind  so  with  the  left,  wich  can  only  be  done  by 
trapeposiag  the  prints. 

Sererel  Corrsspoadents  in  our  next 
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ruoToauAPHr  i5i  and  out  of  the  studio. 

M£DICO*PlIOTOGRAPI{r^HEKX)VRRINQ    SILVER  FROM  ByPO 

IUths — CBiyuiTAL  Photographt. 

MfulleO'phoUigraphi/, — We  are  glad  to  see  tbat  the  npplU 
eatioa  of  photography  to  medical  science  is  once  more 
attracting  attention,  and  has  found,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Stein,  of  Frankfort- on -Maine,  one  competent  of  working 
oat  the  sabject    Last  week  we  published  the  first  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Stein^s  paper  showing  how  matters  stood  before 
be  took  np  the  investigation,  and  his  next  contribution 
will  describe,  no  doubt,  what  he  himself  has  accomplished 
in  the  matter  of  registering  the  beating  of  the  pulse  and  the 
action  of  the  heart.    As  these  two  important  functions  are 
regarded  by  physicians  as  the  main  tell-tales  of  the  human 
system,    and  medical   men   in   forming  a  judgment  or 
cUa^nosis  of  a  case  rely,  to  a  great  degree,  unon  the  results 
they  observe  in  respect  to  the  heart  and  pulse,   it  is 
naturally  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  correctly  what  these  vibrations 
teally  do  mean.    A  written  record  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
human  system,  if  perfectly  reliable,  would  be  of  invaluable 
worth  to  a  physician  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion ; 
and  Dr.  Stein  teUs  us  that  the  instrument  now  employed 
by  medical  men  to  register  pulsations  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  the  delicate  ebbing  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  being  hardly  sufficient  to  move  the  double  lever- 
action  of  the  sphygmograph  employed,  the  friction  and 
loss  of  power   involved  interfering  materially  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  reault.    Dr.  Stein  has  decided  upon  nsing 
a  pencil  of  light  as  being  an  imponderable  register,  and 
aims  at  employing  photography  to  depict  the  wave-lines 
of  human  pulsations.    We  have  sucoeeaed,  says  Dr.  Stein, 
in  registering  the  pulsations  of  the  earth,  the  streams  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  variations  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  all  this  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy ;  we  might  surely  learn  something  of  the  human 
system  with  the  aid  of  light  to  help  us.    Dr.  Stein,  aa 
many  of  our  readers  know,  is  not  the  first  who  has  under- 
taken the  praiseworthy  task  of  cultivating  medical  science 
by  the  aid  of  photography.    Indeed,  in  the  very  matter  of 
photographing  the  action  of  tho  pulse,  Dr.  Stein  has  had  a 
predecessor  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Osanam,  who  made  some 
very  interesting  experiments  on  the  subject  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.    And  these  experiments,  if  they  served 
no  other  purpose,  proved  one  important  fact,  that  double 
beating  of  pulse,  or  dicrotism,  as  it  is  termed,  did  not  only 
exist,  but-«what  was  unknown  till  then  in  medical  science 
— the  beat  was  sometimes  treble  or  quadruple  in  its  action. 
Dr.Ozanam's  mode  of  procedure  was  a  simple  one.    The 
patient  rested  on  a  sofa,  and  a  small  reservoir  of  mercury, 
Qontained  in  a  flexible  vessel,  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  heart.    In  connection  with  the  reservoir  was  a  glass 
tube,  and  the  mercury  almost  filled  this  in  the  manner  of 
a  barometer.     With  every  pulsation  the  mercury  rose  and 
fell  in  the  tube,  and  a  sensitized  strip  of  glass  moving 
behind  the  tube  at  a  certain  uniform  speed  became  im- 
preaaed  with  a  wave-line,  the  result  of  the  mercury  moving 
up  and  down.    Bv  magnifying  this  photographic  image, 
Dr.  Ozanam  found  that  the  action  of  the  pulse  was  not 
represented  by  an  even  curved  line,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  vibrations  were  steady  and  regular,  but  that  there 
were  two  or  three  rising  movements  in  succession  before 
the  maximum  height  of  the  wave  was  attained,  and  the 
wave  fell  again  by  a  double  movement^  and  not  in  one 
continued  ebb.    This  result  alone  was  a  valuable  one  to 
have  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  photography,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  Dr.  Oanam  having  followea  up  his  in- 
teresting experimenta  or  prosecuted  the  investigation  any 
farther.    Dr.  Stein,  we  trust,  will  make  a  still  further 


application  of  photography  in  this  direction,  and  we  shall 
look  with  interest  to  his  further  contributions  to  medico- 
photography. 

Fecovering  Silver  from  Hypo  Baths. — Good  news  comes  to 
us  from  Berlin,  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  been  successful  in  dis- 
covering a  simple  and  ready  means  of  precipitating  the 
silver  contained  in  hyposulphite,  or  fixing,  solutions.    The 
expense  of  recovering  a  pound  of  silver  is  said  to  be  bnt 
one  shilling  by  this  new  method,  and  the  metalj  we  are 
told,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  tolerably  pure  metallic 
silver.    If  this  really  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  Dr.  Vogel 
will  be  rendering  photographers  a  very  great  service 
indeed,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  the  recovery  of  silver 
from  the  hyposulphite  bath   is   always  a   troublesome 
matter.    Many  photographers,  indeed,  do  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  treat  old  hypo  baths  at  all  (not- 
withstanding the  obvious  fact  that  they  contain  both 
gold  and  suver  in  solution),  by  reason  of  the  time  and 
trouble  involved,  holding  that  the  latter  aro  scarcely  repaid 
by  the  profits  of  the  operation.    The  amount  of  silver 
contained  in  the  hypo  bath  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
way  in  which  the  pnnts  have  previously  been  manipulated, 
and  while  some  nold  that  the  proportion  of  silver  to  be 
found  in  the  bath  amounts  to  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent.,  or  one-third  of  that  usedj  others  believe  that 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  silver  employed  is  the  out- 
side existing  in  the  bath.    But  this  amount  would,  if  it 
could  be  removed  with  facility,  pay  for  working  in  most 
studios,  although,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  always 
a  question  whether  lejeti  vaut  la  chandcUe.    Common  salt, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  will  not  precipitate  the  silver,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  rinsing  waters,  and  the  mode  of  precipita- 
tion by  means  of  metal  is  a  slow  and  tedious  one.    The 
recovery  of  the  preoious  metal  by  hepar  aulphuris  is  also  a 
laborious  and  disagreeable  undertaking,  and  for  this'reason 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  details  of  the  process  which 
Dr.  Vogel  promises  shortly.    So  little  of  the  silver  actually 
used  by  the  photographer  in  his  operations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  finished  print,  that  we  know  to  a  fraction,  almost, 
what  amount  must  be  actually  contained  in  the  washings 
and  waste  of  the  studio.    It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
photographer  when  he  can  see  his  way  to  recovering  the 
silver  he  uses  to  within  a  small  percentage  of  its  quantity. 

Criminal  Photography. — Great  latitude  exists,  unfortu- 
nately in  the  depiction  of  our  criminals  by  photography. 
We  do  not  recognise  such  an  official  as  photographer  in  our 
police,  or  criminal  staff,  and  consequently  there  is  no  defi- 
nite system  adopted  in  the  posing  of  the  sitter,  or  in  the 
style  in  which  the  photograph  is  executed.  As  our  Paris 
correspondent  mentioned  some  time  since,  there  are  in  tho 
French  police  service  photographers  having  the  rank  of 
inspectors  of  police,  who  are  entrusted  with  all  duties 
connected  with  photography,  and  these  are  no  liffht  ones, 
we  are  told,  in  Paria.  It  was  mainly,  if  not  whol^,  due  to 
the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  one  of  these  inspectors 
that  the  spirit  photographers  recently  convicted  in  Paris 
were  discovered  ana  exposed,  for  it  would  have  been 
sdtogether  impossible  for  any  one  not  powessed  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  photography  tojiave  detected 
and  followed  up  the  fraud.  In  this  country,  the  photo- 
graphing of  criminals,  (for  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  art  in  any  other  way)  is  entrusted  sometimes  to  wardets 
of  the  prison,  sometimes  to  professional  photographers  and 
sometimes  to  an  amateur  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  gaol.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  criminals  are 
not  all  of  them  photographed  in  the  same  style,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  with  instruments  of  a  similar  kind. 
Two  portraits  were  recently  placed  before  us  by  the  police 
authorities,  to  decide  whether  they  had  been  taken  from 
tbQ  same  original  or  not.  B')th  pictures  had  been  executed 
at  county  gaols,  but  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  police 
were  anxious  to  know  whether  the  two  pictures  related  to 
the -same  man.  In  the  one  case  the  prisoner  was  looking 
a  few  inches  above  the  camera,  in  the  other  a  few  inches 
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befow,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  alter  the  aspect  of 
the  ^es  and  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  One  image,  too,  was  s 
little  in  profile,  while  the  other  was  full  face,  and,  although 
the  heads  were  pretty  much  of  the  same  size,  the  d^  urn- 
stance  that  different  lenses  had  evidently  been  used  made  the 
sitter  a^near  much  nearer  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 
We  deciaed  in  the  end  that  the  two  pictures  did  really 
represent  the  same  man,  as  a  dimple  under  the  chin  and 
prominent  cheek  bones  settled  the  question,  but  the  matter 
would  haye  been  far  more  easy  to  solye  if  all  criminals 
were  photographed  according  to  a  few  simple  and  definite 
rules. 


FRENCH  COBBESPONDENCB. 

DUOOS   DU  HAtTROM'S    FoLTCHROMIC   FrOCESS— RfiDUCTIOK 

OF  THE  Exposure  with  the  Orange  and  Green  Screens 
—The  Collodion  Employed— Freparation  of  Chloro- 
phylls-Coloured FlLHS  FOR  PRINTINO  OPERATIONS. 

In  a  recent  communication  which  M.  Duces  du  Uauron 
has  addressed  from  Agen,  his  place  of  residence,  to  the 
local  Society  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Arts,  that 
gentleman  has  described  the  improTcments  which  he  has 
utdy  added  to  his  method  of  Hdiochromy,  and  which,  so 
he  assures  us,  permit  the  reduction  of  exposure,  either 
with  the  green  or  orange  screen,  to  the  ordinary  period 
necessary  for  taking  a  negatiye  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
is  a  very  important  poin^  for,  till  now,  the  lengthened 
exposure  required  made  the  process  quite  impracticable. 

Whatever  may  be  considered  their  value,  we  propose  to 
enumerate  the  principal  points  in  the  memoir,  of  which 
M.  Dacos  du  Hauron  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  us 
a  copy.  To  produce  the  three  cliche  which  are  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  polychromic  print,  M.  JDucos 
employs  a  pure  bromide  collodion  bontainins  three  per 
cent  of  bromide  of  cadmiam,  and  a  silver  baUi  of  twenty 
per  cent,  strength.  He  develops  by  the  alkaline  process, 
following  the  formulss  indicated  by  our  late  coUaborateur, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutton. 

In  Older  to  render  sensitive  to  the  light  transmitted  by 
ike  oranffe  gkss  that  plate  of  the  three  to  which  it  corres- 
Donds,  he  planges  it  for  a  short  time  in  an  alcoholic 
Infusion  of  chlorophyll,  after  having  energetically  washed 
it  in  the  first  instance.  The  film  is  then  draioed  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  afterwards  bathed  in  distilled  water  long 
enough  to  permit  the  alcohol  being  replaced  by  water. 
After  a  final  draining,  the  plate  is  ready  for  operating. 

The  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  obtained  by  fiUing  a 
bottle  with  iyy  leaves  that  have  been  freshly  gathered  and 
cut  into  small  fragments.  Kectified  alcohol  of  40^  is 
iwured  in  until  the  whole  of  the  ivy  is  covered,  and  the 
Infusion  is  allowed  to  remain  fonr-and*twentv  hours.  It 
is  then  filtered  through  paper,  and  a  liquid  of  a  beautiful 
green  is  obtained,  which,  viewed  by  transparence,  has  a 
reddish  tint 

With  this  preparation,  and  by  means  of  alkaline  deve- 
lopment, the  exposure  is  not  more  than  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds  in  the  sun  with  a  doublet  lens  without  diaphrasm. 

For  the  negative  corresponding  to  the  green  glass 
IL  Oucos  du  Hauron  employs  the  same  kind  of  collodion, 
but  he  puts  into  it  four  decigrammes  of  anrine  to  every 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  collodion.  After  washing  in 
distilled  water,  the  plate  is  plunged  into  a  bath  composed 
of— 


Distilled  water    ... 
Carbonate  of  soda,  pure 
Neutral  gelatine  ... 
Aurine      ...        ...        • 


...  200  cub.  cents. 

1  gramme 
...      1      ,, 
...    a  few  fragments 

This  is,  it  will  be  obrerved,  Sntton^s  preservative  with  the 
addition  of  aurine.  The  exposure  is  rather  less  in  this 
case  than  with  the  orange  glass,  and  the  development  is 
undertaken  with  an  alkaline  liqnid. 


Finally,  the  cliche  of  the  violet  glass  is  obtained  withooi 
any  addition  of  colouring  matter ;  nevertheless,  the  aurine 
collodion  may  be  employed  without  inconvenience. 

Flates  prepared  In  tlus  manner  are  tinted  with  chloro- 
phyll ana  aurine  respectively ;  they  are  afterwards  freed 
from  the  colouring-matter  by  one  or  two  treatments  with 
alcohoL  The  three  clich^i  developed  separately  have 
rarely  the  same  intensity :  they  are  equalized,  after  fixing 
by  treatment  wicn  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  in  full  dav* 
light.  To  prevent  any  tendency  of  the  film  to  rise,  SL 
Duces  du  Hauron  recommends  the  applieation  of  a  pre* 
liminaiT  film  of  albumen  (three  jper  cent,  in  water). 

Besides  this  method  of  operating  with  wet  plates,  in  all 
such  cases  when  rapidity  is  of  importance,  oL  Duoos  da 
Hauron  has  a  plan  of  working  to  enable  him  to  secure  re* 
productions,  or  landscapes,  or  architectural  subjects.  This 
process  does  not  differ  much  from  that  just  described,  only 
the  collodion  which  is  used  is  prepared  with  a  pulverolent 
pyroxiline.  The  silver  bath  should  be  but  slightly  add, 
that  is  to  say,  about  two  to  four  drops  of  nitric  add  is 
added  to  every  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  ooUodion* 
Finallv,  when  once  prepared,  the  plates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dry  in  a  penectly  dark  locale.  It  is  also  advan* 
tageous  to  use  a  shghtlv-add  bath  in  the  wet  process. 

A  dry  plate,  prepared  in  the  manner  just  described,  and 
washed  in  iistilled  water,  gives,  with  the  «6d  glassy  a 
negative  in  five  or  six  minutes  at  the  most,  operatiiig  in 
the  sun,  and  with  a  double  lens  without  a  diaphrmm. 

One  of  the  f^reatest  difficulties  that  M.  Dueoa  du  Hanrai 
has  met  with  in  his  investigation  was  the  impossibility  to 
obtain  anv  coloured  plates  suitable  for  the  pnnting  opera- 
tions,  and  this  difficulty  becomes  graver  when  it  cooum  to 
a  question  of  appl^g  the  process  in  a  prmotical  manner. 
He  has  succeeded  m  surmounting  the  difficulty  bv  simplv 
employing  colourless  plates,  upon  which  he  applied  VHreish 
pellicles  coloured  alternately  with  filsu  of  gelatine,  and 
thus  dispensed  with  the  use  of  coloured  glass  altogether. 

To  obtain  a  uniform  film  of  varnish,  ^e  plate  is  gently 
heated  before  applying  the  liqnid ;  after  the  glass  has  been 
drained,  and  before  the  film  has  had  time  to  set,  the  plate 
is  held  at  some  distance  above  a  heating  arrangement, 
being  kept  the  whole  time  in  a  horisontal  position,  and  in 
this  way  a  uniform  and  perfectly  transparent  film  is 
obtained. 

H  it  is  desired  to  intensify  the  tint,  or  to  modify  it  in 
an^  way  by  the  superposition  of  another  film  of  varnish, 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  pkce,  to  cover  the  film  with  a 
warm  ten  per  cent  solution  of  fjelatine.  By  allowing  the 
plate  to  drain  in  a  vertical  position,  there  remains  but  a 
very  thin  film  of  gelatine,  which  dries  exceedingly  quick, 
and  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  apply,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  a  second  film  of  varnish.  By  proceeding  in  Uils 
way  you  may  superpose  as  many  films  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

If  it  is  desired  to  suppress  the  plate  altogether,  H  is 
necessary  then  to  rub  it,  in  the  f  rst  inatance,  with  some 
ox-gall ;  then  a  film  of  geUtine  is  applied,  which  ia  fint 
treated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and  then  with  water. 
Afterwards  you  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before, 
applying  alternate  films ;  and  it  is  then  only  necessary  to 
cut  round  the  mai]gins  with  a  knife  to  separate  the  whole 
from  the  plate  which  has  served  as  a  provisional  support. 

The  last  experiments  of  M.  Dneos  dn  Hauron  proved 
that  in  making  use  of  chlorophyll  there  was  great  latitude 
permissible  in  the  tint  of  the  orange  glass :  it  might  vary 
between  red  and  yellow  without  the  oorresponding  eliehft 
being  materially  modified.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  more  yellow  the  tint  is,  the  shorter 
is  the  exposure  ;  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  red,  the 
more  accurate  will  be  the  reproduction.  The  orange- 
coloured  varnish  may  be  made  more  red,  if  necessary,  qy 
the  addition  of  red  ooralline  dissolved  in  alc<Aol. 

Fot  the  green-tinted  pellicle,  a  mixture  of  maise-^yellow 
vrith  a  little  Mettemich  green   is   employed.      Lastly 
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M.  DncM  da   Haaron  makeB  his  Tiolet  Tarnish  by  dU- 
■oWing  a  little  red  fachflioe  in  blue  Tarniah. 

There  are  two  things  which  it  is  well  to  note.  Chloro- 
phyll is  a  reducer  of  silver  salts^  and  if  in  contact  with 
a  sensitizing  bath,  only  foj^ged  images  are  obtained  ;  beyer- 
theless,  M.  JDacos  da  Ilaaron  tMnks  this  defect  may  be 
avoided  by  .acidifying  sufficiently  the  silver  bath.  The 
chlorophyll  may  then  be  mixed  without  risk  with  the 
collodion,  instead  of  being  used  afterwards  for  sensitizing 
plates.  It  is  essential  that  only  distilled  water  should 
be  employed  in  the  washing  of  the  sensitive  films. 

Unfortunatelv  we  ourselves  were  absent  from  Paris  when 
M.  Ducos  da  Uaurou  passed  through  the  capital  some 
da^rsago ;  we  were,  therefore,  unable  to  see  the  specimens 
which  he  was  so  good  as  to  bring  for  our  inspection,  to 
illustrate,  in  a  manner,  his  memoir.  At  the  same  time,  I 
trust  very  soon  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  practical 
results  he  has  obtained,  as  M.  Ducos  has  promised  to  pay 
another  visit  shortly.  Ernest  Lagan. 


METEOttOLOGlCAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AGGRE- 
GATE  CHEMICAL  IXTEXSrrY  OF  THE  DAY 
LIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY,  FROM  OBSER- 
VATIONS  MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL,  LANCASHIRE. 

BT  D.  WINSTANLSr,  FJLA.S. 

TUK  daUy  average  of  light  for  the  past  waek  has  been 
very  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  preceding  week — 
!>.,  as  1535  chemical  units  to  1522.  The  variations, 
however,  have  been  less :  the  maximum  not  so  high,  the 
minimum  not  so  low.  The  general  aspect  of  the  diagrams 
markedly  indicates  the  waning  vitality  of  the  year.  In  the 
earlier  da3rs  of  September,  a  (hiily  fluctuation  of  dOOO  units 
was  quite  common,  whilst,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  a 
variattoQ  of  2000  units  has  only  been  twice  attained. 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAT. 

Chapter  XX, 

ToMiKG,  Washinq,  akd  MouMTiNa. 

Wasidng  (he  prinU.-^There  is  a  large  percentage  of  silver 
in  the  print  to  which  the  light  has  not  gained  access,  and 
is  therefore  not  reduced,  which  would  be  wholly  lost  were 


we  not  to  take  measures  to  prevent  this  waste.  It  is  for 
tMs  reason  that  we  preserve  the  changes  of  water  in  which 
the  prints  are  washed.  It  is  better  to  have  two  dishes, 
which  must  be  kept  to  this  use  alone;  these  we  partially 
All  with  water.  Into  the  first,  the  prints  are  placed  one 
by  oue,  oare  being  taken  that  they  are  not  stained  by  the 
water  before  being  thoroughly  and  evenly  immersed.  To 
accomplish  this  properly,  take  the  dry  prints  in  the  right 
hand,  and  drop  them  one  by  one  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  with  the  left  hand  immediately  submerge 
them ;  this  is  safer  than  picking  each  print  off  with  the  wet 
fingers,  as  water  spots  are  likely  to  drop  on  the  others  and 
so  stain  them^  the  water  causing  red  spots  which  are  not 
gotrid  of  without  difficulty.  After  the  prints  have  been 
turned  and  moved  about  in  this  water  for  a  few  minutes 
they  are  placed  in  the  second  dish ;  the  water  of  the  first 
poured  into  a  tub  for  reduction,  and  the  dish  filled  up 
with  clean  water.  The  prints  are  thus  washed  in  four  or 
five  changes  of  water,  all  of  which  are  preserved.  To  the 
last  chanfi^B  of  water  enough  salt  is  added  to  make  it  taste 
saltish.  This  will  give  the  prints  a  cherry -red  hue.  They 
may  then  be  washed  in  dear  water,  and  are  ready  for 
toning. 

When  the  prints  are  all  washed,  a  handful  of  salt  is 
thrown  into  the  tub  in  which  the  washings  have  been 
preserved,  «nd  thoroughlv  stirred,  the  effect  being  that  the 
free  nitrate  dissolved  in  the  water  will  combine  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium  (or  common  salO,  and  precipitate  as 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  morning.  Too  great  addition  of 
chloride  of  sodium  will  cause  it  to  settle  very  slowly. 
When  the  water  is  clear,  to  test  which,  draw  off  a  tumbler 
full,  and  add  a  little  salt ;  if  no  milkiness  can  be  detected, 
the  silver  has  all  been  thrown  down,  and  the  water  may 
be  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving  the  precipitate  undisturbed 
at  the  bottom. 

Tee  ToKma  Bath. 

Toning  is  a  reduction  of  metallic  gold  on  the  prints ; 
the  chlorine  previously  iu  combination  with  the  gold, 
uniting  with  the  silver  in  the  print,  produces  protochloride 
of  silver  (this  bleaches  the  print,  and  therefore  allowance 
is  made 'for  this  as  for  the  effect  of  the  fixing  towards 
reducing  the  tone  of  the  ^rint,  it  is  printed  about  one 
third  dicker  than  we  desire  in  the  resulting  picture)  and 
the  metallic  gold  being  set  free  deposits  itself  oa  the  silver. 

If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  made  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  decomposition  sets  in, 
it  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  acia,  and  for  this 
reason  the  stock  solution  of  gold  is  kept  slightly  acid. 

The  substances  used  to  accelerate  the  reduction  of  gold  in 
the  toning  bath  are  various,  such  as,  the  acetate,  carbon- 
ate, chloride,  phosphate,  &c.,  of  soda ;  but  their  infiuence 
is  on  the  reductiou  of  the  gold,  not  on  the  tone  of  the 
print,  they  being  added  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
gold  only,  as  in  its  acid  state  it  would  precipitate  too 
slowly. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  good  formula  for  toning 
baths,  almost  every  printer  having  a  favourite  preparation, 
but  the  subjoined  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  one  : — 


Pure  water 
Acetate  of  soda 
(rold  (neutral^ 


64  ounces 

120  grains 

15 


f) 


This  bath  may  be  used  again  and  again,  being  simply 
strengthened  before  each  toning  with  the  chloride  of  gold 
solution  kept  in  stock. 

Pure  water  15  ounces 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains 

The  quantity  varying  according  to  the  number  of  prints 
to  be  toned — ^say  ha&  a  grain  of  gold  (or  half  ounce  of 
solution)  to  each  sheet  of  paper  toned.  The  bath  should 
be  thus  strengthened  in  the  morning  ready  for  use  at 
the  day's  end,  that  the  gold  may  precipitate  the  more 
readily.     The   toning  bath,  having  been  used,  may  be 
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poured  back  into  a  bottle,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear 
bath  being  decanted  when  set  out  for  use,  and  the  preci- 
pitate put  aside. 

Toning. 

The  prin1»,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  are  placed 
one  bj  one  in  the  toning  bath.  To  do  this  without  staining 
them  (as  would  result  if  they  are  touched  with  fingers  on 
which  are  traces  of  the  toning  solution),  take  them 
separately  from  tbb  dish  of  clean  water  in  which  they  lie, 
after  wasliing,  with  the  right  hand,  and  drop  them  upon 
the  toning  bath ;  and,  with  the  left  hand,  gentty  and 
quickly  submerge  them,  to  prevent  unequal  action  of  the 
toning  bath,  lliey  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  to 
insure  even  toning.  The  light  by  which  you  tone  should 
be  shaded,  that  it  falls  on  the  prints,  and  not  in  your 
eyes. 

To  treat  this  manipulation  exhaustirely  would  require 
much  more  space  than  I  can  command  here  ;  for  though 
a  safe  rule  to  follow  is,  that  toning  should  be  conducted 
till  the  prints  have  the  appearance  you  desire  them  to 
have  when  finished,  it  woula  be  necessary  still  to  explain 
what  that  appearaoce  should  be  in  the  different  prints. 
All  pictures  do  not  require  the  same  tone.  For  instance, 
to  tone  the  portrait  of  a  blonde  to  a  black  tint  would  be 
hardly  satisfactory:  nor  would  a  brunette  be  suitably 
represented  by  the  red,  however  foad^  you  might  be  of 
that  tone. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  have  the  idea  that  I  suggest  it 
is  possible  to  reproduce  nature  in  this  respect,  but  that  I 
only  desire  to  point  out  two  extremes  to  prove  that  modi  - 
fication  of  tone  is  necessary.  Thought  must  be  exercised 
in  this. 

Weak  prints  should  be  toned  face  upwards  in  a  weak 
toning  bath ;  and  hard,  intense  prints  in  a  strong  bath, 
face  downwards.  The  effect  of  toning  the  priixts  face 
upwards  is  to  make  the  operation  slower,  and  turning 
them  face  downwards  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
bath. 

The  chocolate  tone  is  produced  by  toning  a  little  longer 
than  for  the  red  ;  a  decided  brown  by  toning  beyond  the 
chocolate ;  and  a  purple  tone  is  produced  between'  the 
chocolate  and  the  brown,  continuing  the  toning  until  the 
print  shows  the  slightest  possible  sign  of  the  tone,  when 
it  should  be  removed. 

The  blue  tone  is  not  generally  'admired,  a  pleasant 
tint  of  that  colour  not  being  easy  to  produce  unless  the 
negatives  have  very  excellent  printing  and  toning  qualities. 
The  black  is  produced  by  toning  full  strong.  The  prints, 
as  thoy  are  toned,  are  placed  in  a  dish  containing  clean 
water,  which  stops  the  toning,  and  all  being  toned,  the 
bath  is  put  away  and  the  prints  are  placed  in  the 

Fixing  Bath. 

Great  caution  must  be  exercised  that  the  prints,  in  being 
placed -in  the  fixing  bath,  are  not  spotted  with  the  solution, 
or  imperfectly  immersed.  The  same  piocautions  should  be 
taken  as  those  already  advised  against  staining  with  water, 
hut^  if  possible^  to  a  greater  degree. 

The  fixing  bath  is  composed  of :— > 


Water      

Hyposulphite  of  soda 


10  ounces 
2 


fi 


the  proper  time  for  fixing,  but  if,  on  holding  the  prints  up 
to  the  light,  they  present  a  mottled  appearance  in  the 
shadows,  they  are  not  sufiiciently  fixed. 

Properly  fixed,  the  prints  are  dear  and  transparent  in  the 
shadows.  It  is  well  to  place  them  in  water  containing 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  a  handful  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
rhip  displaces  the  hyposulphite  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  a 
preventive  of  blistering. 

The  Washing  op  the  Puints 

should  be  ver^  thorough,  several  changes  being  made,  and, 
finally  placed  in  the  washing  apparatus,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  wash  all  night. 

CUTTINa  AND  MOUNTINO. 

When  thoroughly  washed,  they  must  be  dried  if  they 
have  not  been  cut  previous  to  the  toning.  This  is,  I  think« 
the  best  plan,  but  by  many  it  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  the  toning  and  washing  frays  the  edges  of  the  prints. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  prints  treated  in  this  way,  that 
were  perfect  when  finished,  and  with  not  so  many  torn  and 
spoiled  prints  as  when  toned  in  the  rough.  If  they  are  to 
be  cut  afterwards,  they  must  be  dried  in  a  blotting  book. 
The  print  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass  under  a  glass  form 
of  the  size  required,  and  cut  round  with  a  knife. 

The  prints  should  be  placed  in  their  different  sizes  in 
heaps,  and  pasted  over  evenly  and  cleanly  with  starch, 
which  is  made  by  moistening  pure  starch  with  water,  and 
mixing  it  until  it  becomes  a  thick  paste ;  boiUng  water  is  then 
poured  rapidly  and  steadily  upon  it,  the  starch  being 
stirred  all  the  while,  until  after  thinning,  it  gets  thick 
again.  The  result,  if  it  has  been  properlv  made,  is  a 
smooth,  soft  paste.  The  best  white  starch  should  be 
used. 

Pasting. — Care  must  be  taken,  in  pasting  and  mounting, 
that  none  of  the  starch  is  smeared  over  the  prints  or  monnta. 
Placing  the  print  on  the  mount  in  its  proper  position  it  is 
rubbed  down  by  the  hand,  a  clean  piece  of  paper  being 
placed  between  the  print  and  the  hand. 

Mounting, — See  that  there  are  no  hairs  or  lumps  under  the 
print  before  you  fix  it  in  position,  and  guard  against  dust 
contaminating  the  mounts.  A  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  picture  may  be  made  in  the  position  of  the 
head  in  the  cut  picture,  too  great  margin  being  left  at  the 
top  of  the  head  giving  a  stunted  appearance  to  the  figure, 
and  vice  versa.  So  too,  in  unequal  cutting  of  the  sides,  the 
picture  being  cut  with  the  figure  forward  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  person  desiroos  of  walking  off  the  card,  or 
with  too  much  margin  in  front,  the  idea  of  your  customer 
being  anxious  to  gracefully  ^?)  back  out  of  it.  When  dry, 
the  prints  may  be  burnished,  spotted  out,  and  finished. 


Wit!i  about  one  grain  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce 
of  solution  to  neutralize  any  free  acid  that  may  exist, 
acidity  having  the  tendency  to  decompose  the  hyposulphite 
and  liberate  sulphur,  which,  as  sulphide  of  silver,  is  thrown 
down  on  the  prints  as  a  black  deposit,  and  materially  affects 
the  tone.  The  fixing  solution  should  be  fresh  every  day, 
and  the  dish  used  for  this  nurpose  alone.  In  the  winter 
this  solution  may  be  made  lukewarm,  the  action  of  the  cold 
bath  being  very  slow.  Keep  the  prints  in  constant  motion, 
and  take  care  that  they  do  not  adhere  to  one  another,  or 
mperf ect  fixation  is  the  result.    Ten  minates  will  be  about 


KELATION  OF  THE  SILVERING  TO  THE  TONING 

BATH. 

BT  CHARLES  W.  HEABN.* 

Thebe  are  a  great  many  photographic  printers  and  tonera 
who  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  silvering  and  toning  photo- 
graphic paper,  both  plain  and  albumen,  who  do  not|  nor 
never  have,  paid  the  least  particle  of  attention  to  sereral 
matters,  viz. : — 

1st.  The  relation  of  the  silrer  to  that  of.  the  toning 
bath. 

2nd.  'The  relation  of  the  silvered  paper  to  the  toning 
bath. 

3rd.  The  different  effects  caused  by  the  preparation  of 
the  toning  bath. 

Taking  up  these  three  topics  m  their  order,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  show,  in  the  firat  place,  why  these  two  hatha 
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ought  to  be  wcnrked  in  harmony,  and  also  what  diBastroua 
retnlta  follow  their  discoi  dance. 

^  To  a  careful  observer  of  the  results  of  a  peculiarly  made 
nitrate  of  silver  printing  bath,  there  is  always  much 
Tslnablo  information  .derived,  and  which,  from  inference, 
hai  often  led  the  party  to  adopt  or  discard  some  particular 
chemical,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  when  wisely  done,  is 
very  iustrootive,  besides  being  strongly  indicative  of  a 
sound  jndjgpment  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
•zperimenting  with  differently  compounded  negative 
ooliodions. 

Now,  seemingly  the  fact,  whether  our  silver  printing* 
bath  is  alkaline,  in  a  peater  or  less  degree,  does  not  S}ein 
worthy  of  contemplation  as  long  as  it  is  alkaline,  for  as 
long  as  it  is  so  it  will  be  '*  all  right,"  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  paper  will  not  print  *«  red  anid  flat,"  but,  as  it 
often  said,  of  a  ''rich  colour  "  when  it  is  of  a  decidedly 
•»  dingy  blue."  To  suit  another  elass  of  printers,  I  will 
soften  the  above  expressed  opinion,  and  say  '*  the  paper 
bath  is  '  all  right  *  as  long  as  it  prints  neither  '  red  nor 
flat,*  nor  'blue  or  dingy.' " 

Now,  without  regard  at  present  as  to  how  the  paper 
princs,  for  that  will  be  treated  of  hez^ter,  let  us  notice 
the  action  of  a  properly  made  toning  bath  upon  the  silvered 
paper. 

We  will  suppose  the  print  placed  in  the  toning  bath 
has  a  rich  red  colour ;  you  watch  the  action  of  the  gold 
bath  upon  it,  and  admire  its  beauty  ai  this  colour  com- 
mences to  disi^ppear  and  assume  a  richness  and  delicacy  of 
lone  that  will  cause  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  run  through 
your  entire  being. 

If  your  nature  is  a  sensitive  one  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Veantiful  bordering  on  the  delicate,  yon  will  at  this  time 
behold  new  beauties  in  the  art  that  will  stimulate  you 
to  greater  and  loftier  attainments  in  your  calling,  and  for 
the  time  being  you  will  be  utterly  oblivious  to  aught  else 
but  the  work  upjn  which  you  are  engaged.  (AUi !  that 
such  nonoeutrAtio:!  of  the  mind  c  lunot  at  all  times  be 
commanded  is  a  fact  for  us  all  to  deplore.)  Visions  of 
the  future,  all  of  which  will  flatter  yoar  vanity  immensely, 
will  continually  be  passing  through  your  mind  as  you  con- 
template the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  print  in  the  bath. 
Why  will  not  such  thoughts  come  to  our  assistance  when 
the  body  is  more  or  less  prostrated,  and  the  brain  gives 
indications  of  approaching  exhaustion  through  ceaseless 
toil,  and  seemingly  with  so  little  accomplished,  that  we 
are  '|  far  below  par  "  in  our  own,  and  long  ago  in  others' 
opinion?  If  like  thoughts  were  to  come  to  our  aid  at 
auch  times,  with  what  greater  rapidity  would  we  get  all 
things  righted  again,  and  everything  would  then  run  as 
smoothly  as  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  print,  placed  in  the 
gold  bath,  is  ready  to  be  removed  to  a  tank  of  running  water 
until  ready  for  the  soda  bath.  In  the  meantime  you  pro- 
ceed to  tone  the  rest  with  a  hopeful  heart,  congratulating 
yourself  the  while  that  your  prints,  on  the  following  morn* 
ing,  will  be  *'  splendid.'' 

They  are  toned ;  they  are  fixed ;  you  are  disgusted ;  you 
are  mad ;  and  what  for  ?  Simply  because  your  prints  are 
•*  over-toned."  And  why  do  you  blame  *'  the  boy  ?"  who, 
probably,  had  not  taken  interest  enough  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them  (strange  to  relate).  Is  it  not  rather  a  sur- 
prisiug  fact  to  note  what  credence  is  always  to  the  blame 
attached  to  **  the  boy,"  if  anything  happens  to  go  wrong  with 
any  of^the  "  skilled  workmen?"  So  do  not  blame  that  much- 
to-be-pitied  assistant,  but  attach  the  blame  to  yourself. 
'*  Well,"  you  may  ask,  **how  can  that  be?  fori  toned 
^em  just  exactlj^  as  red  as  I  did  last  night,  and  here  thev 
areas  blue  as  an  indigo -bag.  No,  the  fault  is  not  with 
me,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  stated,  but  with  the 
chemicals,  and  most  probably  with  that  toning  bath." 
Poor  soul,  you  do  not  think  that  the  trouble  is  not  with 
your  toning  bath,  and  were  in  great  trouble  until  time 
ohanged  it  for  the  better,  and  ever  afterwards  it  remained 


a  fact  that  this  was  only  one  illustration  of  the  much, 
quoted  remark  about  the  "  fickleness  of  chemicals." 

Now,  why  did  you  over-tone  ?  Was  it  because  you  were 
mistaken  about  letting  the  prints  remain  in  as  long  and  until 
they  reached  the  same  tone ,  as  they  did  the  preceding 
evening,  or  not?  No,  you  did  right  there;  the  trouble 
*was  nothing  else  than  that  the  silver  bath  was  more  alka- 
line than  it  was  the  nreceding  day. 

Probably  you  haa  either  thought  that  the  bath  for 
sensitizing  wss  not  alkaline  enough,  and  had  placed  some 
more  in,  or  had  made  up  a  new  one,  which  was,  when 
ready  for  working,  more  alkaline  than  the  one  used  on  the 
day  previous,  and  was  either  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
intention ;  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  then  ignorance  was 
displaced  at  the  toning  bath  by  the  party  operating 
upon  it. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  desired  alkalinity  of 
the  silver  bath  may  be  changed,  and,  coming  as  it  does, 
from  an  unsuspected  source,  has  often  made  the  solution, 
sometimes  rapidly  but  more  generally  gradually,  alkalinei 
and  the  bewildered  toner  finds  he  is  continually  over- 
toning,  and  that  he  is  at  times  very  uncertain  about  the 
result  of  his  labours.  This  trouble  arises  from  the  stock 
solution — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  *'  adding  solution  "-— 
which  is  nothing  else  than  a  fresh  bath  of  silver  and  water, 
of  a  greater  strength  than  the  one  in  use.  If  care  is  not 
exercised  in  the  preparation  of  this  solution,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  made  risht  alkaline,  and,  being  a  new  and 
pure  bath  also,  it  will  gradually  change  the  regular  solu- 
tion to  a  state  that  will  very  often  mislead  the  party  or 
parties  working  with  it.  For  this  reason,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  it  is  always  advisable  to  test 
the  bath  every  morning  before  use,  to  see  how  the  itrengtii 
is,  as  well  as  the  alkalinity  of  it. 

Now,  why  does  the  alkalinity  of  the  silver  bath  affect  the 
tone  of  the  prints  ?  you  may  ask.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
with  many  of  the  solutions  used  in  photography,  that  the 
nearer  the  baths  approach  to  alkalinity  the  quicker  will  be 
the  action  of  light,  &e.,  upon  it.  This  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  negative  batn.  The  nearer  this  bath 
approaches  to  an  alkaline  stats  the  quicker  will  it 
work  as  regards  exposure,  and  the  more  acid  it  is 
the  slower.  When  we  desire  to  keep  our  stock  gold  solu- 
tion from  ''  throwing  down,'*  we  do  not  make  it  alkaline, 
but  acid,  because  in  the  latter  state  the  acid  holds  it  in  sus- 
pen^i>ii.  When  we  desire  to  sun  our  bath,  whether  nega- 
tive or  positive,  we  first  make  it  alkaline,  so  that  the 
organic  matter  will  be  i  recipitated.  When  we  boil  our 
bath  we  also  make  it  alkaline.  When  we  tone  prints  we 
make  our  gold  solution  alkaline,  so  that  it  will  tone  both 
with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  be  also  economical  and  delicate. 
So  it  is  readily  seen  that  idkalinity  hastens  operations,  and 
hence  the  conclusion  that  the  more  alkaline  the  solution 
may  be  the  quicker  the  deposit. 

Now  this  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  diver  bath.  When 
it  is  only  slightly  alkaline,  and  the  tonmg  bath  is  likewise, 
then  the  harmony  between  the  two  will  result  in  excellent 
work.  When  the  silver  bath  is  quite  alkaline,  and  the 
toning  bath  is  slightly  so,  there  is  then  no  perfect  hiurmony 
between  the  two.  The  action  of  the  toning  bath  on  prints 
printed  upon  paper  floated  on  a  very  alkaline  silver  bath,  is 
as  follows,  viz. :  The  gold  in  the  toning  bath  commences 
of  course  to  precipitate  on  the  print,  and  if  the  bath  is  not 
too  strong,  why  it  is  done  in  a  gentle  and  delicate  way  to 
all  perceptible  appearances,  and  at  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
is  always  done  in  a  way  that  will  call  forth  very  frequently 
admiration  from  the  workman. 

Now,  the  way  the  print  was  prepared,  previous  to  its 
entering  the  toning  bath,  has  rendered  it  so  that  it  is  in  a 
state  to  take  up  the  gold  much  more  rapidly  than  what  is 
perceived  by  the  eye,  or  supposed  by  the  judgment,  owing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  alkalinity  of  the 
toning  bath,  ana  the  result  is  simply  an  over-toned  print. 
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MR.  JOHNSON'S  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  CARBON 

PROCESS. 
A  OOMUUNICATION  from  Dr.  Van  Monckboven  on  this  sab- 
ject  which  we  print  on  another  page  reduces  the  question 
to  well  defined  limits,  and  happily  enables  us  to  prove 
conclusively  the  indisputable  claim  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  those 
discoveries  which  through  misapprehension  have  been 
called  in  question,  and  which  in  a  recent  article  we  felt 
called  upon  to  vindicate.  Dr.  Van  Monckboven  states  the 
case,  so  far  as  his  statement  is  carried,  with  the  fairness  and 
moderation  we  ezp<K:ted  from  him,  and  hence,  we  shall 
have  the  less  difficulty,  when  we  suggest  certain  considera- 
tions and  facts  which  have  escaped  his  attention,  in 
satisfying  him  of  the  source  of  Uie  error  into  which  he  has 
fidlen.  The  position  he  assumes  is,  that  the  adhesion 
between  the  carbon  tissue  and  the  albumenized  paper  in 
Mr.  Davies'  experiments  was  not  duo  to  the  stickiness  of 
the  albumen,  but  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Johnson  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  principle 
of  mounting  the  exposed  tissue  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

Dr.  Van  Monckboven  will  readily  see,  we  apprehend, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  accept  his  premiss  without  admit- 
ting his  conclusion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  thousands  of 
the  carbon  prints  which  were  mounted  on  albumenized  and 
other  surfaces  were  really  united  bv  atmospheric  pressure, 
without  any  one  recognizing  the  fact  or  discovering  the 
principle.  The  phenomena  upon  which  all  discoveries  are 
oased  exist  ages  oefore  the  discovery  is  made.  Almost  all 
great  discoveries  depend  upon  the  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  principle  underlying  some  well-known  fact,  and  the 
perception  of  the  unknown  possibilities  and  application  of 
which  such  principle  is  capable.  But  we  shall  go  further, 
and  prove  not  only  the  fact  of  atmospheric  pressure  in 
mounting  carbon  prints  was  not  known,  nor  the  existence  of 
the  principle  even  suspected ;  but  that  in  all  cases,  prior 
to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Johnson's  discovery  (no  matter 
what  the  matter  of  mounting  adopted)  the  idea  of  adhe- 
sion in  virtue  of  the  existence  of  a  sticky  surface  was  the 
only  principle  recognized. 

D  r.  Van  Monckboven  says  that  the  carbon  tissue  in  Mr, 
Davi  es'  process  was  not  made  to  adhere  to  the  mounting 
paper  by  means  of  the  stickiness  of  the  albumen,  but  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  proof  of  his  position  he 
sends  us  some  examples  of  carbon  tissue  made  to  adhere 
to  plain  paper,  and  also  to  blotting-paper.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  precise  physical  laws  by 
which  adhesion  in  the  cases  in  question  was  secured.  The 
theory  of  the  matter  contained  in  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's 
letter  does  not  cover  the  facts.  In  the  examples  he  has 
sent  US,  it  was  certainly  not  to  atmospheric  pressure— or,  at 
least,  to  that  alone— that  adhesion  was  due.  To  this  we 
•hall  refer  by*and-bye.  In  the  meantime,  as  we  affirm 
that  no  idea  of  atmospherie  pressure  entered  into  the 
minds  of  experimentalists  before  Mr.  Johnson's  discovery, 
let  OS  proceed  to  jostiff  oartfMement    It  may  be  weU  to 


point  out  what  the.  aim  of  all  experimentalists  really 

When  once  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  exposing  the 
carbon  print  at  one  side,  and  developing  it  on  the  othcrt 
was  weU  understood,  the  aim  of  carbon  experimentalists 
was  to  mount  the  tissue  with  some  material  which  should 
be  insoluble,  or  could  be  made  insoluble,  in  the  water  used 
for  development.  If  single  transfer  were  the  aim,  any 
adhesive  material  which  could  be  made  insoluble  in  water 
served;  but  if  double  transfer  were  required,  then  the 
mounting  material,  whilst  insoluble  in  water,  must  be  soluble 
in  some  other  menstruum  which  could  be  applied  after  the 
print  was  developed  and  drained.    In  Mr.  Swan's  process, 

Sublished  in  the  spring  of  187:1,  which  was  essentially  a 
ouble  transfer  process,  india-rubber  was  used  as  the 
cementing  medium,  because  wliilst  it  was  insoluble  in 
water,  and  so  held  the  tissue  form  during  development 
was  soluble  in  benzole,  and  allowed  the  developed  image 
to  be  transferred  to  another  surface.  During  the  same 
year  Mr.  Blair,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  Mr. 
Davies,  described  a  single  transfer  process  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Davies.*  He  treated  the  carbon 
tissue  with  albumen,  and  coated  a  piece  of  white  paper 
with  albumen  and  pressed  the  two  into  contact,  after- 
wards coagulated  tne  albumen  with  boiling  water  and 
proceeded  to  develop.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the 
albumen  had  not  been  coagulated  siter  the  tissue  waa 
mounted  it  would  have  been  at  once  dissolved  when  the 
print  was  placed  in  water  to  develop,  and  would  drop 
apart  from  the  tissue  again.  But  the  adhesion  having 
been  secured  whilst  the  lubumen  was  in  a  sticky  state,  it 
was  continued,  in  spite  of  the  water,  when  that  albumen 
by  coagulation  had  become  an  insoluble  cement  In  a 
subsequently  published  process,  Mr.  Blatr  secured  the 
insolubility  of  the  albumen  by  exposing  the  back  surface 
of  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds  to  light,  the  traces  of 
chromic  salt  which  it  had  absorbed  rendering  the  albumen 
insoluble  under  the  action  of  light  The  chief  drawback 
to  processes  of  this  kind  was  the  fact  that  the  cement 
being  insoluble  it  did  not  admit  of  further  transfer,  and 
the  print,  in  its  reversed  form,  had  to  remain  upon  the 
support  upon  which  it  was  developed. 

Next  we  have  the  process  of  Mr.  Davies— or,  rather, 
the  two  processes,  a  single  transfer  and  a  double  transfer 
process.  Like  Mr.  Blair^but  doubtlessly  as  the  result  1^ 
an  independent  course  of  experiment— he  uses  in  his  single 
transfer  process  albumen  as  his  adhesive  material.  He 
uses  it  in  iu  soluble  or  stickv  state  to  obtain  adhesion,  and 
he  then  coa^uUtes  it  with  alcohol  to  prevent  its  solution 
when  the  print  is  placed  in  the  water  to  develop.  Here 
Dr.  Van  Monckboven  sees  adhesion  by  atmospheric  pres« 
sure,  not  by  the  sticky  quality.  We  doubt  very  mneh 
whether  atmospheric  pressure  in  any  legitimate  sense  can 
be  supposed  to  be  iu  operation  here ;  but  it  is  clear  *^n% 
no  nouon  of  such  adhesion  was  entertained.  If  it  had 
been  it  would  have  been  easier  to  use  a  piece  of  ooagn* 
lated  albumen  at  onoe.  But  in  the  double  transfer  pro* 
cess  we  have  still  stronger  evidence  that  no  adhesion  hv 
atmospheric  pressure  was  dreamed  of.  In  this  case  a 
cement  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  some  other  men- 
struum was  required,  and  a  solution  of  shellac  and  Venice 
turpentine  waa  n^ ed.  If  the  notion  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure had  been  entertained,  such  a  varnish  might  have 
been  applied  to  paper  and  allowed  to  dry^  so  as  to  form 
the  impervious  surtace  necessary  in  atmospheric  pressure* 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lao  and  turpentine  were  used  as  a  **  paste  "  to  attach  the 
twosurfaoes.  The  whole  idea  in  both  cases  was  to  obtain  a 
sticky  or  cementing  material  which  wiU  not  dissolve  ia 
water  whilst  the  print  is  developing.  At  a  subsequent 
date  albumenized  paper  ooagolated  beforehand  with  alcohol 
was  used  for  tranaier.  But  the  eorface  of  coagulated 
albumen,  although  insoluble  in  water,  when  so^ed  beeomee 
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•tioky,  and  permits  of  the  adhesion  of  the  carbon  tissue, 
and  M.  Jeanreoaud,  describing  a  process  of  the  kind,  altri- 
butes  the  adhesion  not  to'  atmospheric  pressure,  but  to 
'*the  Terr  great  adhesive  power  possessed  by  albumen 
coagulated  with  alcohol.**  it  is  qnite  possible,  in  this  case, 
that  atmosoherie  pressure  played  an  important  nart  in  the 
adhesion  ;  but  the  manipulator  knew  nothing  of  this :  the 
principle  had  not  been  aiscorered. 

But  we  proceed  still  further  in  disproof  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  tneory  having  any  exisienee  until  announced  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  And  we  must  mention  hero  the  examples 
of  carbon  tissue  with  which  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  has  been 
good  enough  to  favour  us,  in  support  of  his  view  th%t 
atmospheric  pressure  is  sufficient  to  unite  carbon  tissae 
to  other  surnces  without  the  aid  of  albumen.  Ue  sends 
us  examples  on  plain  paper,  and  oYi  the  back  of  albumen- 
ised  paper,  which,  as  he  states,  are  perfectly  adherent.  But 
this  IS  not  adhesion  by  atmospheric  pressure.  These  are 
simply  pieces  of  carbon  tissue  without  bichromate  or 
exposure,  wetted  and  attached  to  paper.  They  are  simply 
held  by  the  stickiness  of  the  gelatine,  and  are  really  glaed 
together.*  When  placed  in  tepid  water  they  separate  at 
0000,  not  leaving  the  carbon  and  gelatine  upon  the 
mounting  paper,  as  they  would  be  required  for  develop- 
ment, but  the  mounting  paper  being  apparently  the  most 
penetrable  of  the  two,  the  gelatine  m  contact  with  it 
softens  first,  and  leaves  the  tissue  nearly  intact,  But 
the  mounting  of  carbon  prints  on  plain  paper  for  develop- 
ment is  possible,  and  has  been  practised.  Esriy  in  1868, 
Dr.  Vogel  published  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
this  direction.  Ue  found  that  the  exposed  tissue,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  pressure  with  moistened  paper,  ad- 
hered so  closely  that  no  separation  took  place  when  the 
nnt  so  mounted  was  placed  in  the  water  u>r  development. 
_  "^anous  inconveniences,  such  as  the  peeling  of  the  film  at 
the  edges,  and  other  uncertainties  were  encountered,  and 
the  plan  was  not  generally  adopte<I. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  some  importance  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  process  of  Mr.  Davies,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  coagulated  albumen  acted  as  a  cementing  medium,  and 
that  adhesion  by  atmospheric  pressure  had  no  place  in 
the  process.  The  developed  print  in  his  albumen  process 
was  cemented  fast  to  the  paper,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
whioh  oould  easily  have  been  done  if  atmospheric  pressure 
alone  had  attached  it  to  the  paper.  But  wfa[ere  double 
transfer  was  required,  a  different  method  had  to  be  em- 
ployed with  a  cementing  medium  which  could  be  dissolved 
or  softened  by  means  of  a  suitable  solvent ;  whilst  in  the 
subsequently  discovered  process  in  which  adhesion  bv 
atmospheric  pressure  was  employed,  no  such  aid  to  a  double 
transfer  was  required. 

That  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  discover,  the  first  to  an- 
nounce, the  principle  of  adhesion  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  the  first  to  work  out  and  utilize  all  the  possibilities  of 
sueh  a  mode  of  working,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  reason- 
able doubt  His  claims  were  never  challenged  when  they 
were  first  put  forward,  but  were  hailed  far  and  wide  as 
legitimate,  and  for  a  most  important  and  ingenious  novelty, 
like  bare  discovery  of  the  principle  was  not  all.  Fur 
instance,  Mons.  Andra  announced  in  Paris  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  mounting  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
a  few  months  after  Mr.  Johnson  had  maae  his  discovery 

EubUc ;  but  admitted,  at  the  svne  time,  that  after  the  tissue 
ad  been  mounted  on  glass  and  developed,  the  adhesion 
was  so  firm  he  had  found  no  means  of  transferring  it  from 
thence.    He  found,  as  Dr.  Vogel  had  found,  that  the  gela- 
tinous film  of  the  carbon  print  had  a  sufficiently  adhesive 
1^  ■  .1  ■  - .    ■  1 1  ■ 
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or  sticky  surface  to  adhere  tenaciously -to  a  turface  with 
which  it  was  brought  into  close  contact.  In  Mr. 
Johnson  method  is  included  not  merely  the  discovery 
of  a  principle,  but  a  svstem  of  working;  not  merely 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  mounting  the  tissue  for  dere* 
lopment  upon  an  impermeable  support  by  the  aid  of  atmo* 
spneric  pressure,  but  a  means  of  preparing  that  surfaoe  so 
that  the  developed  print  may  be  easily  detached.  It  is  bo 
part  of  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  point  out  the  variety 
of  advantages  involved  in  the  system  of  working,  wa 
simply  refer  to  them  as  naturally  f«>llowtng  the  applicatiou 
of  the  new  principle,  and  impossible  before  its  recognition. 
We  have  no  wish  to  prosecute  a  discussion,  unprofitable, 
and  to  the  general  reader  uninteresting,  on  the  various  other 
items,  in  Mr.  Johnson*s  patent.  Nothing  is  decided  by  such 
discussions  in  the  columns  of  a  Journal.  It  is  probabla 
that  each  disputed  point  in  the  said  patents  would  require 
for  its  due  consideration  as  much  space  as  we  have  already 
devoted  to  the  establishment  o;  the  cardinal  discorery  of 
the  new  system  of  working,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  tha 
author.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  it  had  been  Dr.  Yaa 
Monckhoven^s  duty,  as  it  has  been  ours,  to  watch  cranr 
step  of  progress,  examine  every  claim,  in  conneetion  witA 
carbon  printing,  especially  since  the  |Mriod  when  Mr. 
Swsn  made  it  a  practicable  process,  he  would  hare  been 
one  of  the  first  to  pronounce  Mr.  Johnson's  discovery  was 
not  oul^  genuine  and  original,  but  that  the  idea  upon 
which  it  was  basisd  had  cot  even  been  claimed  by  any 
earlier  experimentalist. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  reprint  the 
criticisms  of  the  lay  press  on  the  Exhibition  of  tne  Photo« 
graphic  Society. 

(From  the  Obsuvki.) 
Trb  aannal  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society^  which  for 
many  years  has  boon  one  of  the  few  diiplays  open  in  the  antamn, 
is  this  year  held  in  tha  convenient  newly-built  water  eolonr 
gilleries  in  Pall  M«ll  Esst,  an  improvement  in  every  way  apoa 
the  loeah  which  it  formally  occnpied  in  Conduit  Street  The 
eoUeetion  nambers  more  than  400  frames,  and  is,  as  might,  pei« 
haps,  be  expected,  very  misoellaneoas.  It  differs  to  some  extent- 
bat  not  to  a  great  extent — from  the  exhibitions  of  former  years  in 
quality,  and  it  maintains  fairly  well  the  average  of  merit  already 
reached.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  disappointing  that  after  so 
many  years  of  work  in  so  attractive  a  field  our  photographic 
artists  should  not  hare  been  more  uniformly  able  to  reach  a  nigh 
level  of  excellence.  There  are  in  the  present  exhibition  individnal 
photographs  which  serve  to  show  that  the  art,  notwithstanding  all 
climatic  disadvaatagM,  can  be  carried  to  absolute  perfection  ia 
this  country.  Why  is  it,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  that  so  many 
who  practice  it  are  content  to  remain  so  far  below  this  point  ?  ana 
why  are  so  large  a  majority  of  the  riews  and  portraits  of  each  year 
not  more  than  fairly  good  photographs?  These  are  questions 
more  easdy  asked  than  answered ;  and  were  we  to  press  them  far,  we 
might  be  in  danger  of  persuading  our  readers  that  there  is  hardly 
enough  in  the  present  exhibition  to  reward  them  for  visiting  the 
gallery.  This  is  veiy  far  from  being  our  wish;  the  exhibition 
will  wflU  repay  a  visit,  and  it  includes  some  few  photographs  so 
good  that  they  would  be  almost  worth  visiting  were  they  diqilayed 
alone.  Conspicuous  on  the  wails  are  nttmsroos  enlargements  of 
portraits  and  groups.  A  few  of  these,  espedially  those  exhibited 
by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company,  are  very  good,  bat  ia  many 
cases  defects  have  been  quite  as  obriously  ma^fted  as  merita 
The  most  interesting  enlargements,  at  far  as  subject  is  cooeemed, 
are,  however,  Mr.  Dixon's  (110-118)  groups  of  portiaits  of  the 
officers  on  H.M.  ships  Discovery  and  Alert,  forming  the  Aretie 
Exploration  Expedition.  These  portrsiU  are  also  exbibited  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  they  fulfill  to  the  utmost  the  best  oAee  of  * 
photography ;  they  make  familiirto  ns  the  aspect  of  men  in  whose 
fate  the  nation  takes  the  deepest  interest,  with  theirsnnroundii^ 
for  the  photc^iaphs  include  portion'of  the  ships  themselves.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  mark  of  vigour,  energy,  food  hnmoar. 
and  quiet  power  which  can  be  traced  m  these  portiatts  aagur  viU 
for  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Faulkner  snd  Co.  exhibit  a  most  intsnsting  fmms  of 
chOdfen's  portraits,  in  all  varieties  of  drssi  and  undreii,  aad  in  aeaify 
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eveiy  iostanea  »  degree  of  nnconscioiis  gnoOf  aad  an  abseoce  of  cod* 
straint  has  been  secured  which  must  be  the  envy  of  photographer^ 
whose  sitters  are  of  more  matare  age,and,Roaseqaentl7,;ipt  to  rosent 
the  propping  up  and  palling  about  process  to  which  the  unhappy 
subject  of  a  pnotographic  portrait  is  usually  sabject^  and  to  show  it 
accordingly.  One  of  the  best  (if  not  the  bast)  picto:ial  attempt^ 
displiiyca  is  one  mada  by  the  same  photographers,  who,  with 
admirable  success,  have  arranged  a  close  copy— if  one  may  call  it 
BO«-from  fife,  of  a  pictnre  by  Reynolds.  Two  frames  of  portraits 
of  strongly-marked  and,  in  many  cases,  grotesque  heads,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury,  demand  a  word  of  notice ;  they  show 
the  infinite  rariety  of  which  the  bnman  countenance  is  capable, 
and  demonstrate  that  nature  can  sarpass  all  ^that  tha  caricaturist 
attempts,  however  facile  be  his  pencil. 

Turning  to  the  landscapes  ^for  which,  from  the  first,  our 
English  school  of  photography  has  been  dessrvedly  celebrated— 
we  find  many  interesting  examples  on  the  walU,  and  some  still 
finer  ones  shnt  up  in  a  folio  on  the  table.  The  most  conspicuous 
exhibitors  in  this  branch  of  the  art  are  Viles,  Crawshay,  Bedford, 
the  School  of  Photography  of  the  Royal  Enginecrit  at  Chatham, 
and  Watkins,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Bedford  contributes  a  series 
of  small  Tiews  of  Chiswick,  taken  by  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which,  for  delicacy,  for  good  definition,  and,  above  all,  for 
artiitio  compoaition  of  the  subject,  hare  never  bean  surpassed. 
Mr.  Cmwshay*8  contributions  run  these  very  close,  ani,  mdeed, 
resemble  them  in  all  theie  points  to  a  large  extent.  Nor  would 
it  be  diflknlt  to  single  out  individual  photographs  by  other 
exhibitors  which  approach  the  same  level,  but  for  uniform 
excellence  through  a  series  of  similar  views  these  two  contributors 
stand  alone.  The  execution  of  many  of  the  contributions  by  the 
Boyal  Engineers  is  singularly  good.  They  have  accomplished 
one  or  two  of  the  best  enlargements  exhibited  this  year.  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  "  Colossi  at  Bameses  "  (295),  and  they  have 
attained  great  success  in  dealing  with  light  and  shade.  Indeed, 
no  better  example  of  what  may  becalled  photographic  chiaroscuro 
caught  our  eye  than  the  fine  view  of  oaks  in  Knole  Fark  (2oS). 
Mr.  ICdward  Viles  has  enriched  the  exhibition  by  several  views  of 
eood  sise  and  generally  excellent  execution,  though,  porhaps, 
inclined  to  heaviness  in  the  shadowy  representing  subjects  but 
little  known.  Such,  for  example,  are  his  views  of  Moret  m  Corbet 
Castle,  Tong  Church,  and  Pitchford  Hall.  None  of  these  are 
names  which  are  familiar  to  the  searcher  aftar  the  picturesque,  yet 
they  are  all  of  them  well-  worth  seeing,  and  the  visitor  will  thank 
Mr.  Viles  for  an  introdnction  to  these  English  antiquities. 

Interest  of  subject  probably  culminates  in  the  photographs  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Mundy  of  New  Zealand,  of  scenes  including  hot 
springs,  geysers,  and  other  natural  objects  of  the  wildest  and  most 
stiking  appearance.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  quality 
of  these  photographs  is  not  so  g<>od,  technically,  as  might  hiive 
been  wistied,  and  though  we  cannot  feel  surpnsed  that  in  such 
wild  spots  the  art  must  have  been  practiced  under  great  disadvan- 
tages; still  some  of  the  views  nave  suffered.  Excellence  of 
workmanship  and  thrilling  interest  of  subject,  are,  however, 
combined  in  the  folio  of  views  contributed  by  Mr.  Watkins  of 
San  Francisco,  and  we  regret  extremely  that  these,  which  are 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  collection,  are  not  displayed  to 
better  advantage. 

Views  of  Utah  and  the  Mormon  country,  of  the  far-famed 
Yozemite  Valley,  and  some  of  the  lonely  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
form  Mr.  Watkins*8  contribution,  and  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen  better  photographs— certainly  never  photographs  of  more 
magnificent  scenery. 


(The  Timet,  October  4.) 
The  opening  of  the  Photogiaphtc  Society's  Exhibition  in  the 
Watar-Colour  Society's  Gallery,  with  an  unusually  excellent 
collection  of  examples  of  recent  photographic  work,  prlncipslly 
English,  though  with  a  few  specimens  from  0«)rmany  and 
California,  presents  an  opportunity  for  calling  attention  t  >  some 
remarkable  applications  ot  photography,  in  which  Gennany  has, 
of  late,  vary  decidedly  taken  the  lead  of  England.  Wo  see  ne  indi- 
cation of  anr  superiority  in  the  work  of  German  photogiaphers 
over  English,  either  in  the  taking  of  portraits  or  views  from 
Batnre.  Judging  by  the  remarkably  elaborate  full-length  portraits 
(16-17)  lent  to  this  Exhibition  from  Dresden  by  Hugo  Thicle, 
and  the  Viennese  and  Berlin  examples  so  familiar  to  Ul  of  us  iu 
tha  shop  windows,  we  see  in  German  photographic  portraiture, 
along  with  a  gnat  deal  that  is  showy  and  effective,  no  little  that 
It  objectionable  in  taste,  and  exaggerate  in  light  and  shade. 
W«  liavt  narer  seen  any  Qannan  portrait  pootograuhs  comparable 
with  tht  bMi  asamplM  of  onr  own  best  men,  as,  for  example,  to 


confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  Photographic  Society's 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Bianchard's  portrait  of  Salvini  (96),  the  only 
oae  of  the  innumerable  photographic  pictures  of  the  lamous 
Italian  actor,  which,  to  our  min(^  gives  too  head  its  real  dignity 
and  impressiveness,  without  any  melodramatic  exaggeration ;  or 
Mr.  B.  Faulkner's  exquisite  studies  of  children  on  porcelain,  and 
one  frame  of  enamels  by  him  (70,  823, 896 -7),  which,  by  the  good 
taste  of  their  arran^ment  and  po»f.  as  well  as  their  success  in 
rendering  the  charm  and  grace  of  childhood,  recall  the  pictures  of 
Sir  Joihua.  That  Bir.  Faulkner  occasionally  confesses  to  an 
intsntional  imitation  of  our  great  portrait  painter  does  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  and  attnotiveness  of  his  w<Mrk. 

As  if  to  enforce  by  contrast  the  beauty  and  innooeoee  of 
childhood,  Ur.  Faulkner's  large  frame  of  stndiss  from  ehildrea 
(896),  has  been  hung  opposite  to  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
collections  of  viUainoos  |»hysio2nomies  we  have  ever  seen  recorded 
by  the  unflattering  pencil  of  'the  sun  (407-408),  being  phyaiogno- 
mical  studies  of  criminal  men,  women,  and  children,  contributed 
by  S.  G.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury.     This  is  an  employment  of 
photography  certaiolv  not  contemplated  by  its  inventors,  but  by 
no^msans  one  of  its  least  practical  uses.     The  practice  of  photo- 
graphing prisoners  is  now  common,  and  serves  a  doubly  usefol 
purpose,  helping  identification  and  recording  improvement  in  the 
tew  cases  where  there  is  any  to  bo  recorded.     For  the  student  of 
physiognomy  in  its  more  repulsive  aspects  these  Aylesbury  feunes 
will  have  a  painful  attraction.    Though  still  enough  and  to  epaie, 
there  are  this  year  fewer  life-siae  portrait   photographs  than 
usual,  for  which  we  mu^  express  our  gratitude  to  th3  arranger 
of  the  exhibition,  and  fewer  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  of  attempts  to  make  pictures  by  means  of  the  camera.    la 
one  instance  we  were  struck  by  as  near  an  approach  to  a  pictnre, 
in  a  composition  of  photographic  portraits,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  conditions  of  photography.     This  was  in  an  exceptionally 
well  arranged   group   (119)  of    tw3    female   full- lengths,  by 
R.  Slingsby,  Lincoln,  in  which  the  composiuon  of  the  fi^^nres  and 
the  arnngem^nt  of  th3  farnitore  are  alike  hsppy  and  tasteful,  and 
all  the  objects  introiuc-sd  seemed  to  fall  into  the  pictnre  without 
forcing.     Bat  thsre  are  not  wjtnting  many  examples  of  poeed 
groups  as  bod  as  this  particular  oa<)  was  gool    Indexl,  to  succeed 
in  such  groups  requiroi  ia  th:  photographer  a  rare  amount  of 
artistic  knowledge,  the  im  nense  value  of  which  is  very  strikingly 
shown  in  ths  work  of  Mr.  Faulkn3r  and  Mr.  SUngiby  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

We  do  not  purpose  any  detailed  review  of  the  landscape  photo- 
graphy in  the  exhibition,  but  we  mast  congratulate  the  Sjiietjr  on 
its  nigh  average  quality,  both  in  the  choica  of  subjects  and  the 
perfection  of  tha  photographic  work.  Of  eipectal  interest^  as 
illustrating  th3  value  of  photography  for  record  of  nature  and 
archseologf,  are  the  admirable  views  lu  E^ypt  and  in  Knole  Park 
from  the  R3yal  Eagineers'  School  of  Photography,  condnoted  to 
such  excellent  purpose  by  Captain  Abney  at  ttoehester,  and  the 
series  of  beautifully  executed  views  in  New  Zealand,  taken  br  Mr. 
D.  L.  Mundy,  during  a  toilsome  three  years'  traverse  of  the  islands 
with  his  pnotographic  apparatus  on  pack-horses.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stoddart's  cloud  studies  (381)  should  also  be  noticed,  as  likely  to 
be  not  less  useful  to  the  artist  than  the  many  elaborate  studies  of 
foreground  foliage  and  trees  which  photography  has  placed  at  hit 
coTimand,  and  which  the  painter  now-a-days  often  loves,  not  wisdy 
but  too  weU.  The  fine  study  of  a  huge^greenstone  bonlder  on  the 
beach  at  Hokianga,  from  BCr.  Mundy'a  seriee,  and  two  frames  of 
enlargements  of  microscopic  objects  are  among  the  few  examples 
here  shown  of  photography  put  to  philosophic  nses,  as  the  two 
frames  of  reproductions  of  lace  are  ox  its  application  to  an  indus- 
trial art.  Tns  society's  exhibition  this  year  is,  indeed,  rather 
interesting  for  its  many  illustrations  of  methods  of  printing  and 
enlarging,  most  of  them  developments  of  the  autotype  and 
Woodbury  processes,  than  for  its  examples  of  new  or  varied 
applications  of  photography. 

Strange  to  say,  besides  a  fjw  indifferent  reproductions  of 
foreign  pictures  from  the  International  Exhibition,  by  W.  England 
(13  > — 140),  there  is  onl^  one  specimen  on  these  walls  of  a  photcK 
graph  from  a  modem  pictnre.  This  is  (194)  an  excellent  pholo* 
graph  by  Mr.  Uoll^er  (who  also  sends  some  of  the  best  animal 
studies  of  the  exhibition),  of  a  graceful  full-length  figure  of  Mr. 
Albert  Moore.  There  is  not  a  single  reproduction  of  an  old 
picture.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  work  in  which  Qorman 
photography  has  so  completely  taken  the  head  of  English,  via., 
r^prodoction  of  the  old  masters. 

France  miy  vie  with  (}ennany  in  the  nse  to  which  she  has 
turned  photographv  in  lien  of  engraving  for  contempoimiy  art. 
Mesm.  Gonpil  and  Co.  ananally  prodnoe  a  photographic  reootd, 
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on  two  sealM,  of  the  most  important  works  in  tbo  Salon  of  pArii 
Partly  from  the  esprit  de  corps  which  reigns  among  the  French 
artists  of  oU  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  smaller  market  value  of 
copyrights  there,  they  are  enabled  to  command,  with  vexy  rare 
exceptions,  erery  work  of  most  interest  for  their  photographic 
albnnis.  and  these  now  form  a  record  of  the  Salons  qnite 
nneqnalled  for  interest  and  completeness,  enabling  the  stronger  to 
follow  the  movement  of  modem  Foench  art  at  small  cost,  and 
forming  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  all  dmwing-room 
gift-books.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  ventured  upon  in  England,  the  Fine  Art  Publishing 
Company  (4,  Rathbone  Place)  having  produced  an  album  of  fifty- 
two  photographs  from  this  year's  Academy.  As  a  fir^t  year*s 
essay  the  volume  is  hieUy  creditable. 

German  photography  in  no  way  falls  short  of  French 
in  its  work  of  reproducing  and  popularizing  contemporary 
Teutonie  art.  Every  picture  that  attracts  attention  in  a  German 
exhibition  is  speedily  and  admirably  photographed,  and  dissemi- 
nated, not  only  over  Germany,  but  throueh  Fiance,  EngUnd,  and 
America,  at  a  price  which  puts  it  withm  the  reach  of  all,  and 
in  several  sizes  suited  for  the  album,  the  portfolio,  or  the  picture- 
frame.  The  Berlin  Photographic  Ck>mpany  is  at  the  head  of  this 
good  work,  and  their  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Gerson.  of  Bathbone 
Place,  has  a  vast  and  constantly^-growing  collection  of  their 
photographs  from  modern  German  pictures,  which  really  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  attractive  than  thA  originals,  for  they  give  us  all  the 
artists*  best  qualities  of  subject,  expression,  and  generally  well 
studied  composition  and  arrangement,  while  they  mask  the  we^ 
point  of  most  German  painters  and  schools— colour. 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  peculiar  beauty  and  singu- 
larly harmonious  effect  of  both  the  mnch  and  German  photo- 
graphs  from  modem  pictures  are  due  to  an  understanding 
between  painter  and  photographer,  by  which  the  painter 
makes  a  study  in  monochrome  after  his  picture,  from 
which  the  photographic  negatives  con  be  taken  without 
sacrifice  of  the  colouring.  In  some  cases  we  know  Uils 
is  done,  and  it  may  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  rare 
excellence  of  the  photographs  from  French  modem  pictures 
published  by  Messrs.  Goupil,  and  those  from  German  pictures 
brought  out  by  the  Beriin  Company.  Something  also  may  be 
due  to  the  lower  key  of  colour  usnally  adopted  both  by  French 
and  Ctonnan  painters.  But  this  reproduction  of  contemponiy 
pietnrei  is  not  the  chief  nor  the  most  remarkable  work  undertaken 
Dy  this  enteiprisin^  German  association.  They  have  published, 
or  are  now  publishmg,  photographs  in  various  sizes  directly  taken 
from  the  masterpieces  of  the  pnnciple  galleries  of  Europe.  We 
haye  before  us  a  portfolio  containing  their  photographs  on  the 
lamst  scale  from  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Bafuele,  Holbein, 
Veusquez,  Vandyke,  Bembrandt,  and  other  famous  masters  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  They  have  done  a  simihir  work  for  the 
moet  famous  pictures  of  the  Pitti  and  UflSzii,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  our  own  National  Galleiy. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  by  what  means  these  enormous  nega- 
tives are  taken  and  printed  from.  They  are  evidently  made 
direct  from  the  picture,  and  in  some  cases  seem  of  the  same 
dimenaions,  or  but  little  less.  But  a  still  greater  wonder  is  with 
whatasnuU  sacrifice  of  colour  the  photographic  oopjr  has  been 
taken.  One  port  of  the  secret,  we  believe,  u  the  hi^h  artistic 
skill  of  those  who  superintend  the  work,  the  patience  and 
leisureliness  with  which  the  copying  is  con-Iucted,  and  the 
facilities  wisely  given  for  it  by  the  Directors  of  the  Galleries. 
Whatever  may  be  the  means  employed,  the  result  is  such  as'onr 
readers,  unless  they  have  seen  these  Berlin  prints,  would  imagine 
to  be  qnite  unattainable  by  any  application  of  photography  to  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  What  engraving  of  the  beautiful 
Maddonna  di  San  Sisto— though  we  have  the  masterpieces  of  men 
as  famoDs  as  Mnller,  Steinle,  and  others  to  choose  from— can 
stand  comparison  for  a  moment  with  this  large  Berlin  photograph, 
which  gives  us,  in  one  sheet,  the  head  of  the  Madonna  with  the 
Child,  in  another  the  Angels  who  wait  upon  the  threshold, 
in  others  the  Pope  and  the  Santa  Barbara,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
originals,  if  our  eyes  do  not  deceive  us,  and  bringing  back  to  us 
the  overpowering  dignity  and  beauty  of  that  masterpiece  of  its 
painter  ?  So  with  ^Ibein's  wonderful  bust  portrait,  which  bean 
the  name  of  Hubert  Morett,  in  the  same  gallery,  and  these  most 
characteristic  heads  by  Velasquez,  Bembrandt,  Bubens  and 
Vandprke,  inclndinghis finest  portraits  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
Henrietta  Maria.  Here  is  the  very  touch  of  the  master— nay,  the 
grain  of  his  canvas,  reproduced  for  us,  with  a  fidelity  that  helps  to 
roeaU,  till  it  almost  seems  to  replace  the  colour.  Here  are  I 
his  ImWf  given  with  a  precision  that  mocks  the  hand  of  the  most  ^ 


J|kilfttl  and  laborious  engraver.  Moreover,  wherou  the  work  of 
^e  latter  reminds  us,  first  of  him,  and  only  afterwards,  of  the 
master  whose  work  he  translates,  here  we  are  carried  at  once  and 
irresistibly  back  to  the  picture,  with  no  thought  of  the  agency 
which  so  transports  us.  Some  sacrifice  of  colour  there  maj  be, 
but  the  loss  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  we  gam  by 
this  marvellous  exactness  and  direct  snggestion.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  about  the  durability  of  these  photographs?  We  are 
assured  that  it  may  be  depended  on ;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  Autotype  process  there  is  assurance  against  fading. 

What  (he  Berlin  Company  have  done  for  the  gallery  pictures  of 
the  old  masters,  the  Chief  German  patentee  of  the  Antotviw 

Srocess,  Herr  Braun,  of  Doroach,  on  the  lihine,  has  done  for  their 
rawings  and  frescoes,  particularly  for  the  great  mural  deeorationtf 
of  Michael  Angelo,  but  these  we  have  no  space  at  present  to 
describe. 


fStandard^  Septembfr  ^thj 
Last  night,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water* 
colonn,  in  Pall-mall  East,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  for  its  president  Mr.  James  Glaishar,  hdd  its 
annual  exhibition.    This  year  an  experiment  has  been  tntrodaeed 
in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  they  now  being  distributed  tcNB*- 
what  more  in  accordance  with  the  subject  and  the  eftyle  of  pieton, 
instead  of  all  the  subjects  by  one  artist  being  hung  together.  Tha 
first  picture  takine  the  eye  on  entering  the  room  u  a  life-eize  por  • 
trait  of  a  Udy,  enlarge^  by  the  carbon  process  by  the  Woodbury 
Printing  Company,  who  have  numerous  samples  of  the  perfection 
to  which  this  oranch  o|  the  art  of  photography  has  t>een  brought. 
Amongst  the  enlargements  are  also  many  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.,  by  the  Autotype  process.    There  are 
numerous  portraits  that  will  excite  attention,  prominent  amoncst 
which  are  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Masonic  costume  (Nou 
80)  by  Marion  and  Co    and  Madame  Patti  <No.  118)  by  J.  E. 
Blajrall.    Photographs  that  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with  mncli 
interest  as  those  of  the  oiBcen  and  crew  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
Alert  and  Dtscoveiy(the  Arctic  vessels^  as  containing  portraits  of 
men  whose  names  will  become  historical  in  connection  with  the 
Arctic  exploration.    One  of  the  most  artistic  and  taking  portraits 
in  the  exhibition  is  No.  17,  by  Hugo  Tbiele.    There  are  also 
amongst  the  names  of  exhibitors  those  of  Mr.  Crawshay, Captain 
Horatio  Boss,  and  other  amatenrs ;  but  prominent  above  every- 
thing for  careful  execution  and  attention  to  minor  detail  are  the 
landscapes  by  the  Bayal  Engiiieen  who,  under  the  able  tuition  of 
0«iptain  Abney,  have  attained  a  rare  excellence  in  this  art    Two 
groups  of  heads  of  criminals  taken  from  life  will  doubtless  be  a 
centra  of  attraction  to  those  who  care  to  study  the  facial  ehaiae* 
teristics  of  that  class.    Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  there  ia 
the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  aU  classes*  as  it  includes  examples  of 
every  style  and  every  process  that  the  art  of  photography  has  yet 
developed,    it  nuy  fairly  be  characterized  as  the  most  soccesnol 
that  the  society  has  yet  promoted. 

{Daily  Xews,  Sept  24) 
This  exhibition  commenced.^esteiday  evening  with  a  ccmversi^ 
zione,  at  the  Booms  of  the  Society  of  Painters  m  Water  Colours, 
at  which  most  of  the  prominent  photographers  in  London,  with 
many  from  the  provinces,  were  present  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  exhibition  is  a  good  one.  For  years  past  one  has  expectsid 
to  find  here  the  best  work  of  the  season,  and  the  latest  in^roye- 
ments  in  manipulation.  Some  very  fine  copies  from  piotoras  ava 
shown ;  but  of  course  the  great  body  of  exhibits  may  bo  dhrided 
into  two  classes,  portraits  and  landscapes.  Among  tlia  fomar 
many  very  beautiful  works  are  shown.  Mr.  Hawke,  of  Plymonth, 
sends  four  really  excellent  cabinet  portraits,  which,  for  delieata 
shading  and  perfect  management  of  tone,  are  nnsarpassed  by 
anything  in  the  room.  Mr.  valentine  Blanchard  sends  an  enlaiged 
portrait  of  Signer  Salvini,  in  which  the  expression  of  the  great 
actor  is  very  successfully  retained.  Messrs.  Chaffin,  of  Teovil ; 
Mefsn.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  Bir.  H.  G.  Cocking,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bedford,  all  of  London;  Mr.  J.  M.  Yonng,  of  l3andndno;  and 
M.  Theile,  of  Dresden,  also  contribute  some  charming  ]^oto- 

fraphs.  But  it  is  in  landscapes  that  the  exhibition  is  itrongeet 
[ere,  first  among  the  fint»  is  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Abardaen,  with 
landscapes  which  it  is  impossible  too  highly  to  praise.  One,  a 
view  of  Babnoral,  with  the  heather-dad  hills  behind,  is  the  geoA  of 
the  exhibition.  But  although  his  work  deserves  such  high  praise, 
there  are  other  artists  who  are  his  equals.  A  f:n>np  of  tree 
sketches  by  the  Boyal  Engineen;  *'A  Way-side  Bridge  in 
Safrqr,"  and  ** A  Sotrey  Lane,"  by  Messrs.  A. and  J. Bool;  <* A 
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Group  of  Trees,  Lejion,**  b^  Mr.  W.  Brooks ;  a  series  of  yiews  at 
and  aear  Crfarthfa,  bjr  Mr.  B.  T.  Crawshar ;  <<The  Head  of  the 
Lake,"  V Mr.  B.  B.  Turner;  "An  Oak,"  V  Mr.  B.  Fox;  and 
**  Chifwick  Honae,**  hj  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  arc  a  few  among  the 
nany  admirable  photographs,  certainly  almost  perfect  in  their 
beanty,  which  attract  attention  in  walking  ronnd  the  room. 
Mr.  B.  Fanlkner,'  of  Kensington  Gardens,  sends  a  number  of 
admirable  portraits  of  children;  and  Messrs.  Bilarion  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.,  and  the  Woodbury 
Printing  Company,  show  what  beautiful  pictures  may  be  made 
by  enlargement  from  an  ordinary  negative.  The  exhibition  is 
well  worth  a  visit  from  all  who  are  interested  in  photography,  or 
who  care  to  see  what  the  most  assiduous  students  of  the  art  hare 
been  able  to  produce  by  dint  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaldng 
stndy. 

MB.  JOHNSON'S    DI3C0VBR1BS  IX    CXBBON 

PBINTXNG. 

Ds4K  Sia,— I  bare  read  with  attention  jour  article  of 
the  10(h  iiwty  and  I  find  it  written  in  a  spirit  of  ooncilia- 
iioa  for  whioh  I  thank  yon.  Pattinqp  nude  all  snbjeots 
fomgn  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  intend  to  prove  to  you  that 
in  tha  operation  as  deacibed  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  adherenoe 
between  the  albamen  paper  and  the  carbon  tissne  ia  dne  to 
fttmoapherio  presanre,  and  not  to  the  atiokineai  of  the 
albnmen. 

Let  Qt  reiame,  in  a  few  words,  the  process  of  Mr.  Davies. 
The  insolated  carbon  tissue  is  immersed  in  water  for  one 
miaute,  and  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  albumen 
paper,  which  has  previously  been  made  wet,  and  laid  on  a 
class  plate,  the  gelatine  being  in  contact  with  the  albumen. 
Tho  back  of  the  paper  is  then  rubbed  or  rolled  so  as  to 
•xpel  the  air  from  between  the  two  surfaces.  The  albumen 
is  then  made  insoluble  by  applying  alcohol  to  the  back  of 
the  paper.  After  drying  by  the  fire,  or  otherwise,  the 
devefopement  is  proceeded  with.  Now.  you  saj  that  the 
adherenoe  is  caused  by  the  sticky  aurfaoe  of  the  albumen 
paper,  and  not  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  piece  of  alba  men 
paper  not  being  an  air-tight  or  impermeable  surface,  and 
that  such  a  surface  is  necessary  to  secure  atmospheric 
adhaaion. 

Bat  it  may  happen  that  in  immersing  the  albumen  paper 
\m  water,  all  of  tne  albumen  will  dissolve,  and  still  the  two 
papam  will  sttok  together,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  pieoe 
of  wet  pnper  will  stick  to  a  glass;  that  is,  atmospheric 
prsssors.  An  evident  proof  is.  that  a  pieoe  of  oarbon  tissue 
oaa  be  made  to  adhere  to  a  sheet  of  ordinary,  or  even  blott- 
ing paper,  by  passing  it  through  the  operation  described  by 
Mr.  Davies.  I  enclose  you  samples  which  I  defy  you  to 
detach. 

The  explanation  is  easy.  Wet  paper,  whether  it  be 
ordinary  or  blotting-paper,  is  impermeable  to  the  air.  On 
the  other  htind,  the  gelatinised  oarbon  tissue,  whioh  has 
been  immersed  in  water  for  one  minute  only,  has  not 
•baarbad  more  than  one  twentieth  part  of  the  water  whioh 
it  oaa  aibsorb,  and  that  quantity  ia  only  taken  np  by  the 
indhoau  Brooght  in  oontaot  wiih  a  piece  of  wet  pAJper,  ft 
ooa^ttBii  to  abaorb  water,  prodncea  a  vacuum,  and  adhere  s. 
What  proves  this  is,  that  the  oarbon  tissue  which  has  been 
immeised  in  water  for  a  brief  time  becomes  like  covered 
with  grease,  the  water  being  abaorbecl  by  the  inner  layers. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbon  tissue  is  left  in  the  water 
(say  for  one  hour),  it  beoomes  thick,  the  surface  remains 
wall  and  it  is  impossible  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  paper, 
gUaa,  or  any  other  anfaoe,  by  merely  bringing  it  in  oontaot 
with  it.  To  oaoae  adharaaoe,  it  is  aeeessary  to  keep  the  two 
wuhom  in  dose  oontaot  under  atrong  prsmors  until  the 
gelatiDe  aurCaoa  ia  partially  dry,  whan  it  will  be  in  the 
•ame  oondttion  as  psper  immened  for  a  short  time. 
Eiporlments  proving  this  can  be  repeated  bv  any  one.  A 
'  piaoe  of  oarbon  tissue  immersed  In  water  for  one  minute 
will  adhere  to  ordinary  paper,  to  wood  as  well  as  glass,  or 
lo  aa  imparmeable  snifaco.     And  it  is  not  neoesaary  thai 


the  tissue  be  sensitized  and  insolated,  for  the  conditions  nrd 
identical  whether  the  tissue  be  prepared  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  second  period  ot  the  Davies  process  (the 
development)  it  can  be  proceeded  with  in  various  ways. 
The  difficulty  is  in  avoiding  the  air-bubbles,  which,  under 
the  induence  of  the  warm  water,  are  expelled  from  the  paper 
to  whioh  the  tissue  adheres,  and  in  parts  detach  it.  For 
this  reason  an  impermeable  surface  is  necessary  between  the 
paper  and  the  tissue  in  order  to  prevent  the  air-bobblea 
from  reaching  the  jfelatina  film.  Mr  Davies  obtained  this 
conviction  by  making  the  albumen  insoluble  in  applying 
alcohol  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  When  ordinary  paper  » 
used  as  a  support,  some  kind  of  varnish  is  appliea  to  the 
back.  This  varnish  penetrates  the  paper,  expelling  tha 
air,  and,  when  drv,  the  image  can  be  developed.  Tha 
enclosed  paper  has  been  prepsred  that  wajr.  Mr.  Despaauia 
had  also  understood  the  necessity  for  an  impervious  snriaoe 
to  develop  upon,  for  speaking  of  the  Marion  process,* 
which  oulv  diflftsrs  from  the  Davies  process  in  that  the  tissue 
is  left  in  the  water  one  hour,  and  then  applied  to  coasulated 
albumen  paper  under  pressuro,  the  following  are  the  olMerva- 
tions  be  made : — f  '*  ^^  submitting  to  the  action  of  steam  or 
hot  water  the  ordinary  albumen  paper  used  by  M.  Marion, 
this  paper  loses  its  sising,  and  is  apt  to  become  impreg- 
nated with  ink  and  colours  in  the  parts  of  the  proof  whioh 
ought  to  remain  white,  and  it  is  afterwards  impossible  to 
get  riil  of  that  colour,  whioh  stains  the  proof  and  oauses  ii 
to  be  defective.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  overcome  this 
inconvenience  to  use  an  impermeable  albnmeniaed  aurfaoOp 
such  as  tinfoil,  porcelain,  glass,  mica,  &c.** 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  the  insolated  carbon  tissue  caa 
also  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  minute  attached  to  ordi* 
nary  paper,  and  bung  up  to  dry  partially.  Then  the  back 
of  the  paper,  which  is  used  as  the  temporary  support,  is 
impregnated  with  dammar,  or  other  varnish,  and  dried, 
after  which  the  image  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Of  all  this  n-sults  that  all  these  processes  are  vary 
similar.  I  have  attempted  to  prove  to  yon,  that  ia 
supposing  the  adherence  of  the  ttisne  to  the  albamaa  paper 
to  bo  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  albumen  you  were  ia 
error,  for  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  ordinary  paper 
made  wet.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  discovered  the  procesa  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  for  Mr.  Davis  used  it  before  him  4 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  oarbon  process  by  his  publications ; 
that  he  baa  made  practical  many  things  which  were  not  so ; 
but  this  is  far  from  recognising  him  as  the  inventor  of  all 
the  improvements  to  which  he  laya  claim,  and  this  opinioa 
is  shared  by  moat  of  the  competent  authorities. 

I  have  just  received  aa  autbentio  copy  of  another  oao  of 
Mr.  Johnson^s  patents,  dated  February  1874.  Ia  this  patent 
Mr.  Johnson  claims  as  an  invention  the  proceaa  whioh 
consifts  in  recovering  the  oarbon  tissue  before,  or  alter, 
sensitising  with  a  film  of  collodion.  Now,  Fargier  already 
did  that  in  1801,  thirteen  yeais  before,  and  many  otheta 
have  done  it  since. 

One  would  really  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  ao\now« 
ledge  of  what  had  bfcn  done  before  him,  for  hia  patents 
which  are  exoeedingly  long,  lay  claim  to  a  multitude  ol 

•  BmlMim  4^  Im  Soeiitf  FnmfiM  4m  Pk^Ufrmpkh,  18S8.  Rage  US. 

4  JiuUtim  49  Im  SocifU  FtanraiMt  4*  Pkotofrapki^,  186S.  Piffl  SSft. 

t  Thii  i«  th«  oririnal  t«xt  of  the  Johason  patent :— **Thia  improTvaiSBt 
is  Imied  on  the  obMrrstion  that  if  th«  rappoii  is  ImperaMiibw  to  vatsr, 
and  tho  tinua  bo  properly  ezpoeod,  no  ailliotiTe  mbstonoe  ii  niiSst  Is  •«• 
•art  the  neonrtory  Mberonoe  to  attaoh  tho  tiMUo  to  its  flappott  daring  the 
derolopmont.  It  if  only  oeoeoMtry  in  this  oaso  to  ozpel  the  air  tnm  the 
moistened  surfeoo  and  from  the  tiMue  which  has  been  nnremored  hy  licht. 
I  piodaoe  this  ei^  in  wettinc  the  ties**,  Ukjing  It  down  oo  a  ■eTalHo 
aoffaoe,  sponcins  it,  and  ntbbin|r  the  baek  so  as  le  expel  the  air.  It  ie  the 
same  whidx  Mr.  Daries  does,  lus  albomeniaed  paper  U  Impcenieahle  la 
water,  for  the  water  does  not  fliier  through.  Mr.  Davies  also  weCi  the 
tissue,  lays  It  on  the  albumen  peper,  and  rube  the  baek  eo  as  to  aspel  tha 
air.  ThoM  two  proeessoB  are  thu<i  identieal.  lor  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  albumen  eauses  tha  tissue  to  stick  to  the  paper,  as  the  aaae  thing  takes 

{laoe  when  ordinary  pep«r  i*  u^ed.  All  those  who  hare  eeme  belbia 
)ATlet,  and  eren  some  of  the  writer*  who  hate  eeoM  after,  leara  the  la* 
soluble  tisaue  ia  the  water  for  one  hour,  then  eaaaed  it  to  nihsw  to  the 
Bttppert  under  preesare^  and  by  interposing  a  oemeol  or  vaniiah«  Mr.  Daviet 
flist  sad  Mr.  Jehnson  after  hUa,  hare  done  awaj  with.the  preoo** 
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tbiDgSv  if  they  oonUio  loine  ibiagiiorigiaal,  coDtaia  besides 
•  grsAt  many  more  wbioh  were  known  Wore. 

Kow,  in  France,  and.  I  believe,  also  in  England,  tbe  law 
has  foreseen  such  cases,  and  tbe  court  must  decide  on  tbe 
validity,  or  invalidity,  of  the  claims  in  them  entirely,  even 
if  a  patentee  shonld  lay  claim  to  one  or  more  real  inventions ; 
if  one  claim  is  made  which  cannot  be  snstain3d,  the  whole 
patent  has  to  fall. 

Now,  the  question  cannot  be  doubled  by  any  one  wbo  has 
lead  Mr.  Johnson's  patents,  after  having  investigated  what 
bad  been  done  before  him. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your's 
▼ery  truly,  Da.  Yav  Moxkhotiv. 

SOUTH  LONDON  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 

Dbae  Sie,— In  answer  to  enquirers  will  you  kindly 
permit  me  to  state  that  theTechnical  Exhibition  Meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  take  place  at 
its  usual  monthly  meeting,  Thursday,  November  llth.,  at 
seven  o'clock. 

Further  particulars  in  due  connie ;  meantime  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  me. — Tours  faithfullv, 

Enwui  CocKtKG,  Hon.  Sec. 

27,  Queai's  JRoad,  Peckham 


Edinbosob  Photogbaprco  Socibtt. 

Ax  oui-door  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Friday, 
October  Ut,  the  scene  of  operation,  being  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  BonaUy,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Cockbom,  and  occupied 
by  Professor  Hodgson,  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  Bonally,  the 
outcome  of  the  genius  of  Lord  CockDum,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pentland  Hills,  wiUiln  an  easy  distance  from  Edinburgh,  and 
is,  from  a  photographer's  point  of  view,  one  of  the  finest  places  in 
the  country.  The  house,  fionally  Tower,  as  it  is  called,  originally 
a  simple  farmhouse,  was  added  to  from  tiae  to  tim?  by  Lord 
Ooekbum  as  the  exigencies  of  an  increasing  family  required,  the  re- 
sult being  an  imposmgpile  of  Scottish  baronial  architecture  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  surrounded  with  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  perfect  picture.  The  grounds^  which  extend  a 
considerable  way  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  are  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  ajid  contam  some  fine  specimens  of  rare  pines,  whJe  ancient 
statuary,  and  sculptured  vases  are  found  here  and  there  in  just 
sufBeieat  number  to  adorn,  without  detracting  from  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  scene.  Nor  is  the  charm  of  running  water  want-^ 
ixg.  A  stream  comes  down  from  the  hills,  and  has  been  utilised 
with  much  taste.  It  has  been  made  to  flow  through  the  grounds 
in  various  diiecttons ;  here  widening  into  a  tiny  lake,  there 
crossed  by  an  artistic  bridge,  and  in  various  places  the  levels  have 
been  so  adjusted  so  as  to  form  pretty  cascades,  the  whole  forming, 
as  we  have  already  said,  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  for  the 
camera  that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  party  left  for  Coliatoa  Station,  at  laS,  and  walked  horn 
thence  to  Bonally,  which  they  reached  a  little  before  eleven 
o'dock.  The  road  from  the  station  is  bleak  enough,  and  gives 
but  litUe  indication  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  but  almost  imme- 
diately on  passing  the  entmnce  ^ate  it  buxsts  like  a  vision  on  the 
eye^  and  the  spectator  can  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
been  transported  to  fairy-land,  so  great  is  the  contrast,  here  at 
least,  between  nature  left  to  herseS,  and  nature  helped  by  the 
luNidiwork  of  an  educated  and  cultivated  taste.  The  cameras 
were  at  once  unpacked,  and  all  turned  towards  the  perfect  picture, 
which  consisted  of  the  main  tower  with  its  ivy  covering  in  the 
centre,  a  foreground  of  well-kept  and  picturesquely  arranged 
flower-beds,  and  to  right  and  left  some  fine  specimens  of  pines 
and  cascades.  The  plates  were  beer  and  albumen  and  emulrion, 
and  as  long  exposures  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  after  the 
removal  of  the  caps,  a  deputation  was  desnatched  to  intexview 
Professor  Hodgson,  and  to  seek  oermission,  wbich,  so  far,  had  been 
taken  for  granted.  Unfortunatelv  the  Professcr  was  from  home, 
but  in  response  to  the  cards  of  the  deputation,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
appeared,  and  gave  the  party  a  hearty  welcome  to  roam  about  at 
Wul,  and  photograph  whatever  might  attract  their  fancy,  a  per- 
nission  which  was  taken  advantage  of  to  the  full,  the  result  being 
the  production  of  numbers  of  excellent  negatives,  which,  we  have 


no  doubt,  will  be  turned  to  account  in  some  of  the  popular  even- 
ings which  form  so  interesting  a  feature  in  the  work  of  tUs 
Society. 

Rarely  do  such  meetings  pass  without  some  mishap  occurring, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  the  memben, 
who  seems  to  ignore  all  modem  improvements  in  the  shi^^  of 
double  slides  or  changing  boxes,  and  who  sticks  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  good  old  method  of  changing  his  plates  in  a  bag,  came 
suddenly  to  grief  in  a  way  that  will  probably  indnce  him  to  some- 
what modif  V  his  opinion  and  practice.  He  had  finished  his  woik, 
and  covered  the  plate-box  with  the  changing-bag,  or,  rether, 
partly  wrapped  it  into  it,  and  by-aiid-bye  forgetting  it  was  there, 
attempted  to  lift  the  bag,  when  a  rattle  of  glass  was  heard,  and  on 
turning  round  we  saw  bis  day's  work  scattered  on  the  grass.  The 
catch  S  the  plate-box  had  got  out,  and,  of  course,  evenr  plate  vras 
spoiled.  His  face  was  a  study  that  would  have  pleased,  and  could 
<»ly  have  been  done  fully  justice  to,  by  a  Rejlander.  Being  a 
bit  of  philosopher,  however,  his  disappointment  soon  passed  away 
and  the  only  expression,  made  use  of  was,  **  Well,  I  always  inten- 
ded to  have  a  lock  put  on  that  box,  I  suppose  I  must  have  it  done 
now.    It's  a  blessing  I  had*nt  the  large  camera." 

We  have  said  that  the  exposures  were  intended  to  be^  on  this 
occarion,  exceptionally  long,  the  object  being  a  twofold  one :  not 
so  much  to  get  many  pictures  as  to  make  sore  that  what  were 
got  would  be  really  good ;  and,  secoudlv,  to  give  plenty  of  tine 
for  the  fall  enjoyment  of  a  day  out  in  the  opwx  air ;  and,  on  the 
grass,  on  a  glorious  autumn  day,  to,  in  point  of  fact,  tiy  the 
recommendation  so  kindly,  although  somewhat  indirectly,  given 
by  their  friend  Mr.  A.  W.  Steele,  of  Leith,  to  **  rest  their  weary 
eyes  on  nature's  greenery,  and  enjoy,  on  a  heathery  knoll,  the 
soft  recumbency  of  outstreehed  limbs ; "  and  this  they  did  to  the 
fullest  extent,  not  forgetting  to  bless  the  man  who  had  thus 
shown  them  the  true  way  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
combination  of  work  and  pleasure. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  tbe  party  proceeded  to  Goliaton  village, 
where  some  plates  were  exposed,  and  much  kindness  shown  by 
Mr.  Burton,  the  celebrated  enffraver,  mto  whose  garden  they  had 
gone,  and  without,  of  coarse,  knowing  to  whim  it  belonged.  He 
had  wrought  the  Daguerreotype  in  the  early  days  of  photogmphy, 
and  showed  them  a  fine  coUeciiou  of  specimens  of  that  style— the 
most  beautiful  of  all  processes  ^as  well  as  his  collection  of 
pictures  and  curiosities,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
From  CjUnton  they  worked  their  way  down  to  Slateford,  in  the 
Caledonian  Inn  of  which  ihey  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  with  a  first-rate  tea,  to  which  they  all  did  full  justice. 

While  tea  was  being  prepared,  an  ordinarv  meeting  was 
constituted ;  but  as  another  was  to  be  held  in  the  usual  place  of 
meeting  on  the  6th  inst.,  no  business  was  done ;  and,  after  tea, 
thertook  the  train  for  Edinburgh,  where  they  arrived  about  6'flO, 
hignly  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

LrvsRPOOi*  Amateur  Fhotooraphio  Assocutxon. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  28th  ult.^  at  the  Free  Library,— the  Bev.  J.  D.  BiiJet, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  P*Med. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FoERBST  feelingly  alluded  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  their  oldest  members,  Mr. 
Bobert  Ckioke. 

Prints  and  nsgatives  were  sExbibited  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Pateier, 
Mr.  Forrsst,  Mr.  GesleUain,  and  the  Seeretary.  Those  of  Mr. 
Palmer -were  views  of  the  interior  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool* 
talm  on  gdatiuo-peUicle  plates  with  an  exposure  of  about  seven 
minutes,  giving  the  most  perfect  detail  even  in  the  dei^est 
shadows. 

The  SxoBVTART  strongly  recommendjed  the  use  of  these  plates 
for  taking  figures  or  groups  in  a  landscape,  as  it  was  much  more 
pleasing  to  return  home  with  some  views  m  which  were  depicted 
the  likenesses  of  friends  and  coiupanions.  The  shortexposnre  re- 
quired—bemg  only  a  few  seconds  with  a  view  lens— grsatly 
lessened  the  risk  of  the  figures  moving  while  beinff  tsken, 
and  the  pictures  were  rendered  doubly  interestin|p  and  vunabk. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  sub-committee,  eonsistmg  of  the  oAcers 
of  the  Society,  with  Messre.  Forrest  and  Phipps,  should  decide  on 
the  choice  of  a  presentation  print  for  1875. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  at  the  next  November  meetiuff 
each  member  would  be  expected  to  prodoce  specimens  of  his  work 
daring  the  past  season. 

A  subscription  was  announced  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
the  late  John  Glover.    Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  who  is  treasurer  to  the 
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HMid,  mlormed  the  member  of  the  long  and  dangerous  iUneas  of 
Mn.  Olorer,  who,  besides  being  powerless  to  do  anything  for  her- 
•elf,  neceasitates  the  attention  of  her  family.  Mr.  Glover  was  one 
<tf  the  founders  of  this  Society,  and  for  some  time  its  secretary. 
Hie  late  Mr.  Glorer  was  one  of  the  most  energetic*  workers  in 
the  art,  inspiring  others  to  enter  and  further  the  advanoement  of 
anatenr  photography.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  was  sure  that  in  >e- 
membfanoe  of  their  old  friend,  and  in  so  good  a  cause  he 
would  not  have  to  appeal  to  the  members  for  their  assistance  in 
Tate. 
The  meeting  wis  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Sotrrtt  LoKoosr  Photoobaphio  Sociktt.— Tho  first  meeting 
of  thb  Society  for  the  winter  session  will  tnke  place  at  the 
rooms  cf  ttu»  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  next, 
October  14th.  when  papers  will  be  reaa  by  Mr.  S.  Fry,  and  bjr 
Mr.  H.  Vander  Weyde  on  his  new  studio  window. 

Wbt  Platb  Protoora-pht  at  Capb  Mat.— When  it  rains 
here,  and,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  it  does  so  just  as  often  as  else* 
where,  we  have  two  methods  of  diverting  ourselves— we  sit  in 
the  hall  and  listen  to  the  band  which  plajrs  the  "  Mulligan 
Omrds'*  with  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling  and  nicety  of 
•hading,  or  we  sit  on  the  piazza  and  are  photographed  en  bhe. 
The  artist  aims  his  artillery  at  his  victims  from  a  balcony  on 
the  aeeond  floor,  and  makes  a  little  preparatory  speech  before 
be  lets  fly.  He  amiably  suggests  changes  of  position ;  that  the 
gentleman  with  the  red  hair  should  take  a  seat  right  in  front, 
with  one  of  the  children  on  his  knee ;  that  the  lady  in  .the 
whit*^  dress  should  take  the  central  chair,  aad  lean  back  with 
bead  turned  considerably  around,  as  if  looking  back  after  some 
one.  Here  there  is  interruption  from  a  gentleman  who  states 
that  he  wishes  to  get  into  the  focus  of  that  some  one,  that  the 
bright  eyes  mav  be  fixed  on  him.  [Titter  from  the  ladles  and 
ioigger  from  the  boys,  who  mnrmnr  totto  roee,  **  Shoot  that 
flat.'*]  The  artist  deprscates  this  lack  of  terionsness,  and  sug- 
fBste  that  this  is  an  important  business  and  no  langbing 
matter.  I,  who  am  below  the  batconv  and  facing  the  objects, 
quite  agree  with  him,  for  evervbody  who  is  posing  has  assamed 
a  etoninees  of  aspect  which  is  petrifying.  One  woold  think 
Ibey  had  Ittgot  to  bre%the,  and  that  they  had  been  suddenly 
bereft  of  their  tools.  Every  atom  of  expression  has  been  wiped 
out  ••  if  a  magic  sponge  had  been  passed  over  their  features. 
"Bemaiii  like  that,"  yells  the  artist,  when  the  •toninees  has 
1— ebed  Its  elimax  of  intendty.  He  rashes  frantically  from  the 
bdkony.  reappears  with  a  slide,  fldsets  with  the  top  of  his 
photographic  gun.  drops  it,  removes  the  cloth,  gases  anxioosly 
al  his  vietiDBS  while  one  might  count  thirty,  makes  a  ducking 
Jdod  of  bow,  with  the  remark,  *<That  will  do,  ladies  and 
gontleneo,"  peers  keenly  at  the  withdrawn  negative,  and 
■ooppears  oezt  noming  to  sell  the  positives  at  flftj  oents 
i^ioeo.— iy#t9  Tofk  TirnM, 


%n  Contsvonlrittts. 


•e«  Owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space,  resnltliig  from  plaoing 
the  various  pnss  notioBB  of  the  exhibition  before  our  readers,  we 
are  obliged  to  portpoae  ear  own  fiirther  notioe  until  next  wees*  • 

Bvmmro  Dbuss  at  tbb  Pkotooeaphic  SxHiairioK .— We  have 
received  several  letters  on  this  subject ;  but  as  no  purpose  can  be 
ssived  by  an  extended  diseuasion  on  an  event  which  is  pant,  we 
cannot  aflbrd  space  to  give  them  at  length.  *'  A  Former  Member 
«t  Uie  Counou*'  protests  against  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woige,  as 
lowering  to  the  status  of  photographers,  and  the  allusion  to  the 
evsttingdrsM  of  ladies  as  '*  ssmi^indsosnt^'  he  regnrdsas  "coarse 
and  insulting  to  all  ladies,"  and  '*  sUnply  unpardonable."  The 
lettsr  generally,  be  thinks  ladieatss  that  Mr.  Wem  ou&  know 
nothing  of  the  prsctioe  of  othsr  Isamed  eoeieties,  who  invariably 
lequira  evening  drsss  at  their  eMMwrsszioMss.  '*  An  Assistant 
Opsratot "  writes  to  thank  Mr.  Wsrse  for  his  bold  and  vigorous 
protest  against  an  aot  on  the  part  of  the  eouneil  which  effe^ually 
shut  him  and  some  hundrods  of  oUier  operators  firom  the  pleasant 
rsunloA  of  the  opening  night  of  the  exhibition.  After  M>mo  pro- 
Uminarr  remarks,  he  says :~"  I  am  an  ssnlstant  operator  In  a  small 
establlsnment,  my  employer  doing  the  prinoipel  operating  work 
hi  tiie  glass  room,  whilst  the  darK*room  wonc  is  entirsly  In  my 

and 


My  wages  are  thirty-flve  shillings,  and  I  have  a  wife 
two  eUidrsB;  imd  whilst,  ^eare  and eeunomy, I  always  contrive 


to  havd  a  suit  of  clothes  better  than  those  worn  on  working  days, 
I  will  leave  yon  to  j^dse  whether  it  is  likely  I  cio  Hfford  to  keep 
a  suit  of  what  i«  termed  in  society  evening  dreiw  :  and  if  I  oould 
afford  it,  what  possible  use  could  I  have  for  it?  When  oould  I 
with  propriety  wear  it  ?  Yet  I  had  set  my  heart  on  attending 
tlmt  opening  of  the  exhibition.  I  had  taken  great  pride  in  agist- 
ing in  producing  the  specimens  we  sent  in ;  and  I  had  promised 
my  wife  she  should  go  to«>,  as,  liki  a  good  wife,  she  is  interested 
in  her  husband's  occupation.  It  nunr  be  said  that  we  could  have 
ipne  In  such  clothes  as  we  had.  whether  we  shoull  h>%ve  been 
admitted  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  if  we  had  I  knon^  that  we 
should*  have  felt  humiliated,  and  have  been  like  guests  with- 
01^  wedding  garateu's,  and  have  boea  singled  out  by  our  attire  as 
belon^g  to  a  lower  grade  of  society.  A  protest  from  a  gentle- 
man  like  Mr.  Werge,  whose  name  and  positioa  are  knoim.  will,  I 
hope,  have  some  weight  in  preventing  a  reourrenoo  of  the  same 
error."  J.  B.  R.  first  asks  **  What  is  evening  dress  P  "  and  then 
proceeds  to  m'nke  merry  with  what  he  terms  *'  el'tw-hammer  coato" 
iCad  *'  shiny  bliok  doth  bago,*'  finally  asking  by  what  rirht  the 
c  mncil  undertike  to  dictate  ro  the  members  how  they  shall  dress 
when  going  to  the  opening  of  one  of  theii  own  exhibitions  P  «  Old 
Amateur  "  suggests  that  Mr.  Werge  must  have  obtained  his  ideas 
of  the  evenin|(  dress  of  Eoglish  ladies  aad  gentlem«*n  from  some 
bnrlostine  writer,  and  not  from  actual  observation  of  the  prsottce 
of  society.  He  adds: — "The  learned  societies  of  L'mdon  may 
bo  unhesitatingly  said  to  consist  of,  or  inJnle,  the  ablest  loaders  of 
thought,  the  mottt  earnest  pioneers  of  scienoe,  and  the  most  noble 
exponents  of  art,  and  these  gentlemen  who  conform  to  the  custom 
whioh  has  made  a  certain  ceremonious  style  of  attire  tho  rule  on 
ceremonial  occasions  like  the  Moireea,  are  praotioally  indlnded  in  the 
stigma  of  sanctioning  folly  in  men  and  semi-indeoeacy  in  women.'* 
Some  other  letters  refer  t)  the  snSject,  which  it  is  not  neoessary 
to  quote.  We  can  simply  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that, 
on  due  consideration,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opening  of 
the  photographic  exhibition  is,  in  many  rospoots,  msentially  diffe- 
rent from  the  recognised  converses  tone,  and  that  an  informal 
friendly  reunion,  without  any  sartorial  conditions  bejrond  those 
prompted  by  the  good  taste  and  right  feelin;?  of  visitors,  boit 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Such  a  plan  will  no  doubt  be 
-adopted  in  future. 

A.  NoBL.~-There  are  several  modes  of  photographing  on  wood  for 
engraving.  Much  dqiends  npon  the  prooeas  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  as  to  which  will  best  salt  your  purpose.  Assuming  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  operations,  the  beat  plan  is  to  prodnee 
sn  image  in  ohromated  gelatine,  and  ink  it  up  preoisdy  as  if  it 
were  to  oe  used  for  producing  a  lithogMphio  tran«ner.  The  image 
in  masy  ink  is  to  be  transferred  to  ths  snrfiioe  of  the  wxM>d.  This 
Is  the  bsst  method,  beoanae  it  requires  no  fixing,  no  wetting  of  the 
wood,  and  interposes  no  film  on  its  surface.  Another  good  plsn 
consiste  in  produchig  a  collodion  transparency,  toning  it  with 
platinum,  transferring  the  film  to  the  wood,  fiice  downwards,  aad 
then  dissolving  theooUodion  so  as  to  leave  only  the  black  platinum 
imace.  Another  plan  consists  in  using  ooUodio-ohlorioe,  or  the 
Wothlytype  prooees.  In  each  case  using  a  powdery  oolledion,  eoat- 

the  surfaoe  of  the  wood,  printing  deep,  and  dissolving  off  the 
oouodion.  a  suflloient  iauge  being  generally  found  Imprinted  on 
the  wood. 

Hopx.— The  appearance  of  a  deposit  of  mstaUlo  silver  iu  the 
shadoirs  of  the  negative  generally  indioatee  tw  j  or  three  things— 
namely,  that  the  pUtes  are  imperfectly  cloAuad,  or  that  they  are 
daoip  at  the  time  of  coating  with  cjtlodion,  and  that  thece  i% 
slight  under-exposure  and  over  prolonged  development.  If  the 
dark*room  be  not  well  ventilated,  its  atmosphere  ofton  gete 
surcharged  with  moisture,  which  condenses  on  the  plate,  and  is 
a  prolific  cause  of  the  trouble  in  question. 

O.  L.  M.— Members,  and  visitors  inuoduood  by  membets, 
admitted  frse.  The  charge  te  the  publie  for  admission  is 
shilling  each  person. 

Ju  VCNIS— Cqllodion  for  snaoMlUng  prints  should,  when  dry,  leave 
a  perfeoily  transparsnt  film,  without  any  opaquenees  or  opal- 
escence. You  can  test  it  by  allowing  a  film  to  ory  on  a  plate  of 
glass.  If  it  in  any  dejpee  dim  the  transparency  of  the  glaas.  It 
will  in  an  squal  degrse  lower  the  tone  of  the  print. 

B.  L.— You  may  rnproduce  statuary  perfectly  weU  with  a  single 
lens.  The  ordinary  wet  eoUodlon  process  answers  welL  A  weak 
Iron  developer  In  prsf ersnee  te  a  strong  one. 

Several  Correspondsnte  In  our  next 
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YELLOTTNEda     IN     SiLVER    PatNTa--PHOTOGaAPBlC 

Enlargbmemts. 

Yellowness  in  Silver  Prints. — At  the  VVeBt  End,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Pall  Mall,  there  U  to  be  foutKl  a  House  Agenoy 
where  phutography  in  largely  umployed  for  (be  depiction  of 
''eligible  renidenccg  to  be  let  or  sold/*  and  the  pictares 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  windows  to  public  gaze  bear 
melancholy  witness  to  the  ui.  trust  worthiness  of  silver  prints. 
There  are  possibly  a  hundred  exhibited  in  all,  and  of  those, 
fully  one-half— we  might  almost  say  two-thirds — show 
ravages  of  that  deadly  disease,  **  yellow  fever.'*  Truly, 
photographers  have  no  worse  enemy  than  this  sickly  pallor 
which  gradually  overspreads  their  works,  and  against  which 
therer  is  no  remedy  when  once  it  makes  its  appearance. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  photographs  we  allude 
to  have  been  more  carelessly  producc'd  than  the  majority  of 
silver  prints,  for  many  of  them  prove  that  some  skill  has 
been  displayed  in  the  way  in  which  the  camera  has  been 
placed,  and  the  host  aspects  of  a  house  and  grounds  have 
been  ohosun.  it  they  have  buan  produc-ed  by  a  photographer 
in  the  ordinary  cour<{e  of  buiinens,  as  is  most  probably  the 
case,  he  would  have  no  reason  for  scamping  the  iizing  and 
washing  of  these  prints,  any  more  than  that  of  others  under 
his  handi^,  and  they  represent,  therefore,  we  do  not  doubt, 
specimens  of  ordinary  work,  m  which  no  spocitil  or  extra- 
ordinary precautions  have  been  taken  to  free  th^m  from  the 
last  trace  of  soluble  compounds  that  miy  be  contained  in 
them.  But  the  change  that  has  comq  over  the  prints  has 
been  more  rspid,  and  much  more  marked,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  have  been  exposed  to  full  sunlight  for  days 
and  months  together,  subject  to  the  ^glaring  action  of  the 
sun  for  houis  and  hours.  It  is  imposuble  to  look  upon  this 
collection  without  feeling  that  photographers  can  never  re- 
gard their  works  to  be  safe  unless* they  are  printed  by  some 
more  permanent  process,  or  until  some  decided  modification 
is  mi(fe  in  the  silver  printing  method  as  at  present  practised. 
Dr.  Vogel  has  recently  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  has  once 
more  urged  photographers  to  test  their  pictures,  after  coming 
ouc  of  the  final  washing  bath,  for  hyposulphite.  The  wash- 
ing of  photographs,  after  fixing,  he  avers,  is  very  unsatis- 
factorily carried  out  in  many  studios,  where,  even  if  the 
pictures  are  put  into  the  bath  separately,  they  are  allowed 
to  olog  and  stick  together  afterwards,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  rinsing  process.  To  separate  them  every  now 
and  then  is  worth  far  more  than  continuing  the  washing 
operitian  beyonl  the  nsual  period.  But  fading  or  yellow- 
ness in  silver  prints  is  not  alone  due,  as  every  practical 
photogiapher  knows,  to  the  imperfect  washing  of  prints,  for 
many  have  proved  that  a  most  carefully  washed  print  will 
fa  le  at  times.  That  imperfect  washing  is  one  of  the  causes, 
and  possibly  the  most  frequent  one,  we  will  not  deny,  but 
there  can  scarcely  bo  a  doubt  in  most  minds  that  fading  is 
frequently  caused  by  the  existence  of  an  insoluble  compound 
formt.id  iu  the  albumen,  which  subsequently  changes  coloujr. 
Dr.  Gayer,  while  admitting  this,  brought  forward  some  time 
ago,  our  readers  remember,  a  method  to  obviate  the  formation 
of  suoli  a  compound,  his  modus  operandi  being  to  employ  a 
fixing  solution  of  very  great  strength,  and  only  treating  one 
or  two  prints  in  the  same  bath,  the  photographs  being  fixed 
in  the  dark.  Any  compounds  then  formed  were,  he  stated, 
perfectly  soluble,  and  could  be  dissolved  out  afterwards,  so 
that  if  recourse  was  had  subsequently  to  a  perfect  washing  of 
the  prints,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  photographs 
fading.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Qayer  has  found  any 
number  of  disciples  to  follow  him  in  his  rather  expensive 
and  laborious  method  ;  but  if  such  prints  could  invariably 
be  ensured  by  it  as  those  he  exhibited|  and  which  had  been 
subjected  continually  to  the  efiFects  of  an  Indian  son  for  ten 
or  a  doien  years,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever  iu 
tal^in^  np  his  suggestion.     The  idea  of  isparating  the 


Sttlph'ir  trom  the  white  of  egg  employed  in  albnmeniiing 
paper,  which  was  mooted  a  few  years  ago.  remains  but  an 
idea  still,  unfortunately,  for  here  was  another  ohanoe  of 
getting  rid  of  oqe  of  the  defects  of  silver  printing  seemingly 
inherent  to  the  process.  That  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  quickly,  if  we  are  not  to  abandon  silver  photographs  to 
a  great  extent,  must  be  apparent  to  all,  for  although  there 
are  m.any  who  pledge  their  belief  in  the  stability  of  silver 
pictures  when  properly  prepared,  it  would  puszle  most  of  us 
to  say  what  is  thd  plan  to  adopt  to  secure  infallible  alba- 
menized  prints.  It  will  never  do  to  give  op  altogether  so 
beautiful  and  delicate  a  process  as  silver  printing,  and  it  is 
simply  nonsense  to  talk  about  its  lapid  disuse  during  the 
last  few  years,  for  there  is  not  a  single  photographer  of  note 
in  this  country — nor,  we  believe,  in  any  other — who  has  dis- 
continued the  process  entirely.  The  poblic  are,  however, 
getting  more  and  more  alive  to  the  instability  of  silver 
photographs,  and  have  of  late  grown  very  chary  about 
investing  their  money  in  larse  albumeuiaed  prints,  especi- 
ally which  are  given  to  fading ;  and  people  who  do  not 
mind  giving  five  guineas  for  an  engraving  hesitate  about 
disbursing'  as  many  shillings  for  a  photograph,  which  may 
turn  yellow  after  beir.g  framed  a  twelvemonth. 

Photographic  EnLargemeni, — With  the  public  it  is  a  ^neral 
belief  that  a  photograph  should  always  do  inspected  at  very 
close  quarters,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  magnifier.  Now, 
although  there  can  be  not  the  least  objection  to  socb  critioal 
examination  in  the  case  of  small  and  finely  executed  pictures, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  have  one^s  work  thus  sharply  inspected 
when  on  a  large  scale.  Many  people  objected  to  the  large 
direct  portraits  lor  the  Grawshay  competition,  some  of 
which  were  really  very  fine  pictures,  because  you  saw  too 
much  of  the  wrinkles  and  of  the  imperfections  in  the  skin  { 
the  same  objections  being  loudly  uttered  against  enlarge* 
ments.  People  never  think  of  looking  at  portraits  in  uiia 
way.  One  never  sees  visitors  at  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
instance,  with  their  noses  against  the  canvas,  or  rnbbing 
the  varnish  with  a  magnifier ;  they  know  very  well  that  at 
close  quarters  they  only  get  an  unpleasant  view  of  the 
brush  marks,  and  that  the  rough  patches  of  oolonr  are  quite 
meaningless  under  such  circumstances.  Why,  then,  should 
not  photographic  poiirVits  on  the  same  scale  be  permitted 
to  remain  at  some  distance  also?  Why  should  critics  find 
fault  with  enlargements  which  fulfil  their  object  at  a  few 
paces  distance,  and  which  are  only  found  to  be  defective  in 
detail  when  critically  examined  de  prks  ?  It  is  only  the  most 
exquisite  little  painting  that  can  bear  dose  inspection ;  and 
similarly,  it  is  only  photographs  on  a  small  scale  that  should 
be  so  viewed.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
enlargements  of  some  of  Bej lander's  fine  studies  which  are 
exhibited  at  the  present  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  We 
allude  to  '*  At  the  Play"  and  *' Coming  from  the  Fair,'* 
both  of  which  are  charming  pictures  seen  in  a  subdued 
light,  and  at  a  little  distance  oGf ;  but,  bung  as  at  present, 
in  the  brightest  portion  of  the  room,  and  on  the  line,  too,  so 
that  the  spectator,  in  making  the  round  of  the  room,  keeping 
pretty  clow  to  the  walls  to  see  the  small  pictures  on  either 
side,  looks  at  them  at  close  quarters,  they  must  inevitably 
be  pronounced  coarse  and  blotchy  in  execution.  Even  if  the 
visitor  goes  out  of  his  way  in  his  round,  and  steps  back 
some  yards,  justice  is  scarcely  done  to  the  pictures,  for,  wo 
repeat,  there  is  far  too  mt&ch  light  for  them.  As  they  are 
at  present  placed,  they  will,  unfortunately,  only  go  to  con- 
firm the  popular  idea  that  photographic  enlargements  are 
always  coarse  and  ill- executed,  and  that  a  large  amount  of 
painting  and  covering  up  of  defects  is  absolutely  necessary 
Defore  pictures  of  the  kind  are  in  any  way  presentable. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ETCHING  ON  GLASS. 

BY  W.  H.  DAVIES.* 

This  was  the  aubject  of  a  paragraph,  and  not  a  short  one, 
in  the  colomiis  of  the  DaUy  ^otsman  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 

Bsad  befert  ths  MlalrarBli  Photofraphie  Boelet^. 
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which  paragraph  certaia  claims  were  made  which  require 
examination.    The  paragraph  waa  as  follows : — 

^^  Etching  on  Glass, — We  have  just  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  some  views  of  old  Edinburgh,  produced  by 
Messrs.  J.  Malloch  and  Co.,  Lawnmarkct,  by  means  of  a 
method  of  etching  on  glass  which  that  firm  may,  we 
believe,  daim  the  credit  of  contriving.  The  object  of  this 
simple  but  ingenious  process  is  to  provide  the  draughtsman 
with  a  surface  which  shall  at  ouce  admit  of  the  utmost 
freedom  of  hand,  and  receive  and  retain  the  slightest  and 
sharpest  touches  of  the  etching- point.  A  sheet  of  perfectly 
smooth  plate  glasn  is  covered  with  a  preparation  which, 
when  dried,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  coat  of  yellowish 
oil  paint,  only  that  it  possesses  considerable  translucency. 
The  pigment  seems  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  is  capable  of  being  easily  removed  by  a 
needle  point,  so  as  to  leave  the  glass  exposed  in  perfectly 
clean  cut  lines.  Working  on  the  surface  much  as  he  would 
do  on  the  wax  coating  of  the  copper- plate,  but  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  he  can  readily  judge  of  the  effect 
of  his  touches  by  e/er  and  anon  plicine  the  glass  against  a 
jlark  background,  the  etcher  makes  his  drawing.  This 
naving  been  completed,  a  process  of  photo-lithography  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  it  on  paper ; 
and,  from  specimens  before  us,  we  can  testify  to  the 
transference  being  effected  with  remarkable  sharpness 
and  precision.  The  prints,  in  fact,  might  very  easily  be 
mistaken  for  impressions  of  etching  on  copper,  reproducing 
as  they  do,  with  the  utmost  clearness  of  definition,  every 
line  and  dot  of  the  original  drawing.  The  advantage  to 
artists  of  such  a  medium  as  the  pigment-covered  glass 
seems  too  obvious  to  call  for  remark.  Without  the 
necessity  of  mastering  a  difficult  technical  process,  he  has 
here  a  means  of  expressing  himself  with  perfect  ease  and 
freedom ;  and  that,  too,  it  would  seem,  with  the  certainty 
of  his  work  being  reproduced  in  exact  duplicates.  The 
method  seems  also  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  amateur 
draughtsmen,  who  may  not  care  to  face  the  practical 
difficulties  of  copper-plate  etching  or  wood  engraving.'* 

You  will  see  from  this  that  the  claim  is  made  by  the 
writer  for  Messrs.  Malloch  and  Co.  of  inventing  or  con- 
triving the  method  of  etching  on  glass,  which  is  expressly 
brought  forward  as  new.  Now,  the  narrative  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  is  something  like  this. 

Our  esteemed  fellow-member,  Norman  Macbeth, 
A.R.S.A.,  brought  before  the  Society  a  method  different 
in  detail,  but  not  in  practice,  from  that  which  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years  and  by  many  persons  (originated  I 
know  not  how,  but  never  put  to  much  use),  of  etching 
or  drawing  with  the  point  on  a  film  of  collodion,  and 
intensifying  with  silver  till  it  had  become  quite  opaque  and 
black  when  looked  through.  Thereafter,  by  etching 
through  this  ground,  and  having  a  white  surface  below, 
the  artist  was  enabled  to  produce,  by  the  use  of  an  etching 
needle,  or  a  hard  steol  pen,  or  other  instrument,  an  etching 
on  the  plate,  which  waa  in  this  way  transformed  into  a 
negative  or  plate  similar  to  a  copper  or  steel  plate,  but 
capable  of  being  printed  from  as  a  photograph. 

One  of  the  dnwbacks  in  the  process  was  the  dark  colour 
of  the  etching  ground,  which  prevented  the  proffress  of 
the  work  being  easily  seen.  On  this  being  made  known, 
I  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  with  a  white 
ground  by  taking  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  prepured  with  a 
substratum  of  albumen,  without  the  after  addition  of  ex- 
posure to  Hght  and  intensification  with  silver.  After  the 
etching  had  been  completed  on  the  dry  plate,  it  waa  then 
to  be  treated  with  Schlippes  salt,  in  a  weak  solution, 
which  at  once  would  convert  the  etching  into  a  strong 
printing  negative,  fit  for  any  purpose,  and  after  a  few 
trials,  perfect  examples  were  got  ana  exhibited  before  this 
Society  by  Mr.  Macbeth  and  by  myself,  1  should  stste 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  waa  pre- 
sent at  these  meetings,  and  at  them  showed  some  very 
mde  sketches  with  the  point  on  smoked  gbuSf  b^ii»vinit  hA 


had  in  that  made  a  great  discovery ;  and  when  informed 
that  Dr.  Strethcll  Wright  had  made  many  of  his  most 
perfect  microscopic  drawings  in  this  way,  he  seemed  Jiot 
only  much  annoyed,  but  actually  to  doubt  or  misbelieve 
his  informants,  although  these  drawings,  as  lantern  slides, 
had  been  shown  to  this  and  other  societies  long  before ; 
several  of  them,  the  Vol  vox  Globator  and  others,  being  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit  Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
allow  this  claim  to  be  made  without  entering  my  protest 
against  it  It  may  be  said  that  in  ail  that  has  been 
advanced,  nothing  has  been  said  of  photo-UUiography ;  but 
this  is  precisely  one  of  the  a'pplications  which  the  idea  or 
method,  when  published,  was  stated  to  be  applicable  to. 
Every  one  who  has  experimented  in  the  direction  knows — 
and  it  has  been  stated  here,  and  published  from  here,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  from  any  other  source — that  the  sine  qita 
tton  of  a  good  photo  lithographic  negative  was  absolute 
clearness  of  the  transparent  parts,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  absolute  opacity  in  the  dark,  which,  when 
reversed  on  the  lithographic  stone,  gives  pure  blacks  and 
whites.  The  method  of  etching  or  drawing  on  a  dried 
plate  gives  this  in  the  highest  degree,  and  so  makes  the 
best  negative  fitted  for  photo -lithography.  The  neces- 
sary work  of  making  transfers  and  putting  to  press  being 
only  part  of  many  previously  published  methods  of  doing 
this,  which  no  one  can  now  daim,  more  especially  siter 
the  works  of  Kamage,  Osborne,  Sir  Henry  James,  and 
others  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  the  explicit  formulas 
which  have  been  published  in  such  profusion ;  not  to 
mention  the  practical  exemplification  of  the  whole  art, 
which  I  brougnt  before  this  Society  in  this  very  room  a 
dozen  years  ago  at  least,  are  not  such  as  any  one  can  now 
claim,  or  allow  to  be  claimed  for  them,  without  at  least 
allowing  for  the  credit  due  to  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

I  do  not  wish  to  determine  who  first  etched  on  a  dried 
collodion  plate,  but  I  can  state  that  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Johnson,  now  of  London,  did  a  sketch  of  an  old  seventy- 
four  warship  in  my  presence,  while  he  was  resident  in  this 
city  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  where  he  has  not 
resided  since.  Whoever  was  the  originator  of  etching  on 
glass,  I  know  it  was  not  the  persons  named  in  the  para- 
graph I  have  quoted.  At  the  same  time,  1  have  no  doubt 
the  perfecting  and  bringing  this  little  method  before  the 
pubhc  is  due  to  either  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  or  his  equally 
clever  son  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth,  specimens  of  whose  works, 
as  shown  first  at  this  Society,  I  now  again  show  after  an 
interval  of  some  years. 

One  more  word  and  I  have  done.  Artists  have  singu- 
larly neglected  this  admirable  method  of  transmitting 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  to  others,  and  if  Messrs.  Malloch 
will  be  content  with  the  credit  of  again  calling  attention  to 
this  really  cheap,  facile,  and  handy  mode  of  reproducing  the 
direct  work  of  the  artistes  hand,  the  penny-a-liner's  work 
will  not  have  been  misplaced ;  but  if  they  allow  the  in- 
vention, or  inception,  or  conception  of  the  idea  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them,  then  we  must  adopt  this  or  some  stronger 
method  of  stating  that  it  is  not  so. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  I  have  done.  Schlippes  salt 
is,  for  this  purpose,  useful  enough,  if  used  weak  and  newly 
made  up,  or  reduced  sufficiently  with  water ;  but  a  much 
more  effectual  iutensifier  is  to  be  found  in  a  solution  of 
tannin  used  in  this  way,  or  these  ways— either.  Prepare 
the  plate  as  for  a  dry  plate,  and  do  not  wash  away  the 
adhered  silver  completely,  but  leave  just  sufficient  to 
become  coloured  by  the  application  of  the  tannin.  After 
the  etching  is  complete,  then  wet  thoroughly,  and  give  a 
wash  with  a  six-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and  wash.  Or 
take  this  other  method.  After  washing  thoroughly,  then 
drying,  then  etching,  then  wetting  again,  fiow  over 
with  a  twelve-grain  solution  of  silver,  and  soaking  the 
film ;  then  wash  and  treat  with  the  above  solution  of  tannin, 
and  you  have  a  r  nrpassed  for  opacity  in  the 

darks,  and  clear  i' 
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PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAY. 

Chapter  XXL 

Defects  in  the  Prist— Causes  of  Failure  in  the  Printing 

OR  Positive  Process. 

(a)  SoMETniES  there  is  cause  far  complaint,  though  not 
so  often  as  photographers  would  wish  to  believe,  in  the 
commercial  albumenized  paper.  These  faults  may  gene- 
rally be  detected  on  examination  of  the  paper. 

(1)  Utrqual  albumenvdng  will  be  seen  by  the  prints  made 
on  different  parts  of  the  same  sheets  exposed  under  one 
negative,  some  being  brilliant,  where  the  albumen  is 
thickest,  and  others,  from  the  thinner  albumen  surface, 
being  dull  and  lustreless. 

(2)  Dry  and  horny  paper  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  damp 
place,  and  not  exposed  to  warmth  before  sensitizing. 

(3)  lear  drops  are  often  the  evidences  of  above  fault. 
To  save  the  paper  on  which  they  appear,  blot  them  ofif. 
Drawing  the  paper  over  the  glass  rod  fixed  to  the  sensi- 
tizing dish  will,  In  a  measure,  remedy  it 

(4)  Albumen  spots  and  streaks  are  caused  by  carelessness 
in  albumenizing  the  paper,  the  spots  being  spattered  on 
the  sheet  while  drying,  and  the  streaks  marking  the 
course  of  little  rills  running  down  the  paper  in  drying. 

(5)  Metallic  spots  are  sometimes  caused  in  the  drving- 
r  lom  of  the  albumenizer,  and  as  often  in  that  of  the 
printer,  from  the  rust  of  the  stove,  &c.,  a  slight  speck  of 
iron  rust  spreading  considerably.. 

(b)  Failures  in  the  bath  and  in  sensitizing  the  paper. 

(1)  White  spots  on  the  paper  indicate  the  presence  of  air- 
buobles  on  the  bath  under  the  paper.  Lift  up  the  comers 
of  the  paper  when  on  the  bath,  and  break  the  bubbles 
with  a  glass  rod. 

(2)  71ft«  solution  adheres  in  rfro/w— the  "tear  drops" 
mentioned  above.  Those  should  he  blotted  up  with  clean 
blotting-paper.  Keep  the  albumenized  paper  in  a  cool 
place. 

(3)  7  he  paper  repels  the  bath  because  the  albumen  is  too 
dry — perhaps  the  effect  of  hot  weather,  and  not  the  fault 
of  the  paper.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  room. 

(4)  Greyish  scum  on  the  paper  is  taken  up  from  the  bath. 
It  may  be  soen  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  before  silvering, 
and  should  lie  removed  by  drawing  blotting  paper  over  its 
surface,  or  by  filtration. 

(5)  Rapid  discolouration  of  tlie  paper ;  generally  caused 
by  too  long  floating  on  the  bath. 

(6)  Sunk'in^  duu  appearance  of  prints^  from  the  same 
cause. 

(7)  Bronzing  of  the  shadows ;  also  the  effect  of  too  long 
silvering. 

(8)  Weak^  flat  pictures,  without  boldness  and  reliefs 
the  effect  of  too  short  silvering,  or  impoverished  bath. 

(9)  Hedsprtts  and  red  printing  ^  often  from  the  same  causes. 
Sometimes,  however,  this,  and  the  previous  failure  of 
weakness,  may  be  caused  by  not  properly  drying  before 
and  after  fuming. 

(10)  ^^  Greasiness^^  of  paper  after  silvering;  either  from 
being  too  dry  before  floating,  or  not  sensitized  long  enough. 
Perhaps  the  bath  is  too  cold. 

(11)  l^per  on  the  bath  curls  hack  because  it  is  too  dry. 
Gently  breathe  on  it  until  it  flattens,  and  see  that  the  other 
sheets  are  kept  in  a  cool  place  before  silvering. 

(12)  Inequality  of  prints  is  caused  by  uneven  silvering. 

(13)  Stains  on  the  paper  after  silvering,  and  during  the 
drying.,  come  from  dirty  places  against  which  the  damp 
paper  has  been  brushed. 

(14)  Dark  stains  to  the  back  of  the  paper  show  where  the 
solution  has  run  over  the  paper. 

(15)  ITie  bath  turns  brown.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
the  addition  of  permanganate  of  potash,  exposure  to  light, 
and  filtration,    it  is  caused  by  the   dissolution  of   the 


albumen  from  the  surface  of  the  paper.    Test  your  bath, 
and  you  will  probably  find  it  very  weak.     Strengthen  it. 

(c)  Failures  in  drying  the  paper. 

(1)  The  paper  curls.  Weight  it  down  as  described  in 
chapter  xviii. 

(2)  Tear  drops  show  in  (he  drying.  Blot  them  up  with 
bibulous  paper. 

(3)  Stains,  similar  to  No.  14,  above,  are  caused  by  the 
sheets  swinging  together  under  the  influence  of  draught. 

(4)  Numerous  failures  are  caused  by  imperfect  (&ying, 
weakness  and  inequality  in  printing,  and,  when  the  paper 
is  damp,  danger  of  its  sticking  to  the  negative. 

(d)  Failures  in  fuming. 

(1)  Insufficient  fuming,  either  from  weakness  of  the 
ammonia,  or  short  time  of  fuming.  Bed,  flat,  and  weak 
prints  are  the  result. 

(2)  Over  fuming  produces  prints  blue  and  cold,  and  some- 
times with  a  metallic  appearance. 

(3)  Unequal  f  am' ng  and  unequal  prints  ^o  together. 
\e)  Failures  in  cutting  the  paper  for  pnnting. 

(1)  Waate  and  bad  cutting,  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance. 

(2)  Stcdns  and  dirty  paper,  Cansed  by  dirty  fingers, 
paper-knife,  or  shears  ;  or  from  laying  the  paper  on  a  dirty 
place,  table,  drawer,  frames,  &c. 

(/)  Failures  in  printing. 

(1)  Breakage  of  the  negative.  Generallv  carelessness. 
Sometimes  from  warped  frames  (discard  such),  flaws  in  the 
glass,  bad  cutting,  curvature  in  the  negative,  &c.,  &c. 

(2)  little  white  spots  in  the  print  are  caused    by  dust 
between  the  negative  and  the  paper.    Brush  the  negative  « 
on  putting  into  the  frame  each  piece  of  paper. 

(3)  Blurred  prints  are  caused  by  unequal  contact; 
perhaps  in  using  too  large  a  piece  of  paper  for  the  frame, 
or,  generally,  by  insufficient  pressure.  * 

(4)  Double  outline.  Carelessness  in  opening  the  frame 
for  examination  of  the  print,  and  in  dosing  it  after,  causing 
the  shifting  of  the  print  Perhaps  the  frame  is  not  firm, 
or  imperfectly  dosed. 

(5)  Unequal  sharpness  of  the  print  is  the  result  of  not 
placing  the  back  of  the  frame  in  position,  or  from  the 
inequality  of  the  pad. 

(6)  Unevetdy-printed  shadows.  Grenerally  caused  by 
printing  negatives  much  retouched  in  the  shadows,  in  too 
strong  light. 

(7)  Harsh  vignetting.  From  inexperienced  cutting  of 
the  form,  or  fixing  it  too  near  the  negative.  Too  strong 
light  in  which  it  is  printed  often  causes  the  defect. 

(8)  Ill-shaped  vignettes.  From  ill*shaped  forms,  or  from 
the  light  creeping  in  on  one  side. 

(9)  Badly'sliaped  medallions.  Perhaps  the  cut-outs  and 
masks  are  badly  cut,  or,  most  likely,  improperly  used. 
Carelessness  in  handling  the  forms ;  they  are  often  torn 
and  worn  out  of  shape. 

(10)  Ugly  fancy  printing.  The  result  of  want  of  tast«. 
Keep  to  plain  printing.. 

(11)  Failure  in  greying  the  vignette.  Too  strong  light  and 
want  of  skill'  or  judgment.  The  grey  should  never  be 
darker  than  the  vignetted  background  of  the  original  print.  Do 
not  attempt  the  **in  memorlam'*  effect  of  getting  a  black 
background  with  a  light  halo  round  the  head.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  —even  as  a  novelty. 

(12)  With  printfd'in  backgrounds  the  dangers  are 
numerous,  ana  failure  easy.  Moving  the  background  out 
of  position,  the  in  judiciousness  of  choice,  too  great 
sharpness,  and  printing  over  the  figure,  are  a  few  of  the 
faults  in  a  manipulation  that  requires  great  care,  skill,  and 
taste. 

(13)  Finger-marks  on  the  print.  From  touching  it  with 
soiled  fingers. 

(14)  Weak  lights  are  often  cansed  by  examining  the 
prints  too  often  daring  printing,  or  in  too  strong  light 
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(g)  Failures  in  washing  the  prints  before  toning. 

(1)  Stains  from  water  splashes  while  placing  them  in  the 
washing  dish. 

(2)  Imperfect  washing^  in  allowing  them  to  stick  together, 
and  not  keeping  them  in  motion. 

(h)  Failnrea  in  toning. 

(1)  loo  rapid  action  of  the  toning  bath  ia  cansed  by  too 
great  addition  of  chloride  of  gold!  To  this  may  be  laid 
several  faults,  as — 

(2)  Over-toning,  the  action  of  the  bath  being  so  rapid 
that  the  toning  cannot  be  checked  at  the  right  time.  This 
fault  may  also,  of  course,  be  due  to  inexperience  or 
nnwatchfulness. 

(•$)  Uneven  toning  is  another  result  of  using  too  strong 
a  bath.  Generally,  however,  it  is  caused  by  the  prints 
being  allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the  toning  bath — 
tlie  prints  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  to  allow  of 
the  solution  gaining  access  equally  to  all  parts  of  the 
prints — and,  not  uufrequently,  from  a  bad  habit  indulged 
m  by  some  printers  of  strengthening  the  bath  during  the 
operation  of  toning. 

(4)  Weakness  of  tone  may  also  arise  from  the  bath  being 
too  strong,  or  the  prints  being  originally  weak,  the 
strength  of  the  toning  bath  increasing  the  defect. 

(5)  Mechanical  or  inartistic  toning  evidences  a  want  of 
care  or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  A  batch  of 
prints  diverse  in  style  and  quality,  some  requiring  special 
treatment,  are  all  toned  alike,  and  therefore  faultily, 
however  good  and  even  the  tone  may  be. 

(6^  The  prints  refuse  to  tone.  Several  causes  lead  to  this 
result  The  paper  sensitized  on  a  bath  manufactured  from 
an  old  negative  bath  in  which  there  is  much  iodide  of  silver, 
acid,  or  foreign  substances,  will  often  quite  fail  in  the 
toning. 

(6a)  The  wat^r  of  the  toning  bath  is  contaminated  with 
sulphur,  or  perhaps  the  dish  is  not  clean. 

(66^  Gold  solution  is  wanting. 

(6c)  The  solution  is  too  cold. 

(t)  Failures  in  Gxing. 

(1)  StcUns  and  streaks  in  the  prints  are  formed  when  they 
are  not  immersed  equally  in  the  solution. 

(2)  Spots  and  splashes  of  hypo  and  finger  stains,  in  placing 
them  in  the  fixing  dish,  should  be  guarded  against.  If  you 
cannot  safely  accomplish  it  alone,  an  assistant  should  drop 
the  prints  on  the  dish  while  you  place  them  under  the 
flolotion.  and  keep  them  in  motion. 

(3)  YeUow  spots,  which  may  not  appear  until  the  prints 
are  finished,  are  from  air-bubbles,  which  prevented  the 
motion  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Constant  agitation 
of  the  prints  in  the  bath  will  efifectually  break  up  these 
babbles. 

(A)  Ihe  prints  turn  yelloiv.    Cause :  an  old  fixing  bath. 

(6)  Cloudiness  of  the  prints,  markings  which  afterwards 
tarn  yellow:  caused  by  imperfect  fixation.  The  prints 
were  in  the  batii  too  short  a  time,  or  not  enough  solution 
was  used. 

(kf  Failures  in  washing  after  fixing. 

(1)  The  prints  spot  and  blister  on  being  placed  in  water. 
To  avoid  tnis,  gradually  reduce  the  strength  of  the  hypo 
solution— when  the  prints  are  all  fixed^until  it  is  almost 
free  from  soda,  that  the  change  to  the  prints  may  not  be 
■o  rapid ;  then  wash  in  water,  and  so  on,  as  directed  for 
washing  the  prints. 

(2)  the  prints  turn  yellow  in  consequence  of  traces  of 
hypo  being  left  in  (hem,  either  because  they  stick  together 
in  washing,  or  from 

(3)  InMuMcknt  washing,  the  cause  of  fading  in  photo* 
graphs.    Keep  the  prints  separated. 

(t)  Failures  in  finishing. 

(1)  YeUow  qH>tM  are  aometimei  eaoied  by  using  old 
Uotong  pads  in  whieh  are  traoca  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

(2)  apotM  art  also  caused  by  using  mount!  oontaining  traces 
of  ioda  or  ralphur. 


(3^  Stains  appear  when  old,  sour  starch  has  been  used 
for  mounting. 

(4)  Spots  and  stains  often  result  from  placing  together  a 
number  of  damp  mounted  pictures. 

(5)  Ridtjes  in  rolling  the  prints,  scratches  from  dust  in  the 
roller,  breaking  the  edges  of  the  card,  marks  of  stoppage, 
&c.,  may  all  be  avoided  by  care. 

(6)  Numerous  defects  in  spotting  out  the  prints  are  to  be 
avoided. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XLI. 

Fixing  the  FoacsLAur. 

Tub  porcelain,  when  toned,  and  tho  toning  washed  off 
the  plate,  is  then  to  be  fixed  as  yon  would  do  with  a  paper 
print,  viz.,  with  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  fltreugth  of  the  hypo  v\  generally  weaker  than  is  used 
for  fixiog  paper  prints,  and  a  little  thinking  by  the 
beginner  will  enoble  him  at  ouce  to  sec  that  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  as  strong. 

In  the  case  of  the  paper  print,  the  silver  often  sinks  far 
into  the  albumen,  and  when  tho  paper  has  been  floated  too 
long  a  time,  eay  four  or  five  minutes,  ait  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some,  the  silver  often  rinks  through  and  into 
the  bibulous  paper  beneath  the  albnnien. 

When  a  paper  print  i8  placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  a 
etronger  solution  is  required  than  what  would  suffice  for  the 
fixing  of  a  porcelain,  because  it  has  got  to  penetrate  through 
the  mere  Burface  of  the  albumen,  and  far  into  it  on  one  side  ; 
an  1  through  tho  back  of  the  paper  to  the  albumen,  and  also 
a  little  into  that  on  the  other,  and  there  do  its  work,  which 
it  will' thoroughly  do  if  the  prints  are  moved  about  suffi- 
ciently, and  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bath  long 
enough.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  hypo  solution  to 
penetrate  into  the  albumen  anyhow,  but  it  is  done  much 
better  with  a  weak  solution  and  a  longer  time  of  fixiog, 
than  it  is  with  a  strong  solution  and  a  shorter  time  for 
fixing.  The  albumen  in  a  sub^tauce  that  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  wet  with  water,  yet  if  the  tewpeia- 
ture  of  the  water  is  hloodwsrm  it  will,  in  a  short  time, 
penetrate  quite  a  way  into  the  paper,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
silver  solution  penetrated  during  the  sensitising  of  iu 

Now,  in  tho  case  ot  the  porcelain  print,  all  of  the 
penetrating  of  the  solution  is  done  on  ooe  side  of  tho  por* 
celain,  and  through  somothing  that  is  mprt  easily  pene- 
trated through  than  what  albumen  is,  and  a  considerably 
weaker  solution  is  used  in  this  case,  as  has  before  been  said ; 
and  as  regards  the  tone,  it  is  much  better  than  it  would  be 
if  a  stronger  solution  than  what  is  recommended  below  were 
to  be  used. 

You  might  say  that  we  can  use  a  stronger  solution  and 
^x  quicker,  but  as  sure  as  you  do  it.  the  tone  will  be 
spoiled,  and  bleaching  will  be  the  result.  Make  up  the 
bath  as  follows  :— 


t3at.  sol.  hyposulphite  of  soda 
Glean  rain-water      ...         ... 

iSat.  sol.  bicarbonate  of  soda 


1  ounce 
12  ounces 
i  ounce 


Fix  in  a  weak  light,  bnt  not  quite  so  weak  as  was  recom- 
mended  in  the  toning  ;  fix  five  minutes,  or  until  the  face 
of  the  porcelain  turns  clear  in  tone,  after  tho  hypo  has  once 
turned  it  cloudy,  which  it  will  do  the  moment  the  print  ia 
placed  in  the  bath. 

The  poicelain  print  undergoes  a  variety  of  changes  in 
the  fixing  bath,  often  immediately  turning  a  peculiar  green, 
as  disagreeable  in  looks  as  it  is  peculiar,  and  the  longer 
the  plate  is  kept  in  the  bath,  the  woise  it  seems  to  look. 
Then,  aj|;ain,  it  turns  yellow,  and  stays  so  too,  which  iaoflen 
a  sure  sign  of  under  toninc, and    if  *  >-blQeora 

forced  brown  colour,  then  this  ii  o'  of  over* 

ton' 
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To  tell  vrhen  a  poroelaiQ  is  fixed  jou  eboald  permit  it  to 
remain  in  tbe  Gxiug  bath  antil  the  tone  to  whicTi  you  have 
tooeil  it  returns,  and  then,  if,  on  close  examination,  the 
face  is  seen  to  be  olear,  the  plate  is  fixed ;  if  it  is  not  clear, 
let  it  remain  in  the  bath  antil  it  is. 

FlUAL  WASHINa  OF   THI  PoBCILAIH. 

The  porcelain  when  fixed  is  then  to  receive  the  final 
washing,  which  will  render  the  plate  free  from  any  destroy- 
ing agent  that  will  cause  the  print  to  fade,  at  least  so  far 
as  anything  besides  the  plate  itself  is  concerned.  For  the 
first  few  minotes  the  plate  is  carefully  wa^hi'td  on  both 
sides  under  the  tap.  Bub  the  back  o(  the  plate  with  one 
hand,  holding  it  with  the  other,  and  permitting  the  water 
from  the  tap  to  fall  not  too  heavily  on  the  face  of  it. 

Set  the  plate  under  the  tap  (say,  for  instance,  on  one 
end  of  an  empty  salt  box),  and  let  a  steady  stream  of  water 
fall  upon  it,  moving  it  at  times,  so  that  the  water  will  fall 
at  aaifferent  place  every  five  minutes. 

*Aftev  the  plate  has  washed  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  soak- 
ing the  plrte  in  a  salt-water  bath,  made  as  below  given,  is 
an  excellent  thing. 

Lukewarm  water   .«•        ...        ...     1  gallon 

Chloride  of  sodium  (table  salt)  in 

weight...         ...         ...     2  ounces 

This  warm  salt-water  bath  will  enter  right  into  the  film, 
and  displace  within  five  minutes  all  of  the  hypo  that  is  left 
in  the  film  after  the  washing  just  described. 

Let  the  plate  remain  in  this  bath  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  then  soak  it  in  two  more  lukewarm  water  baths,  but 
let  these  baths  be  of  fresh  water.  Qive  the  plate  a  quick 
final  washing  under  the  tap,  and  rinse  will. 

During  the  first  washing  of  the  plate,  the  tone  of  the 
print  oiten  changes,  which  will  be  fully  entered  into  sub- 
sequently. 

DaTIHO  AHD  TOTTIirO  TBI  PoaoicAiiT. 

Drying.^The  plate  can  either  be  dried  spontaneously,  or 
by  artificial  heat,  as  ttie  printer  ch(KMes.  Each  of  these  is 
beU  at  times,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  printed  porcelain 
pictures  knows. 

Drying  by  heat  makes  the  tone  bluer  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  allowed  to  dry  without.  Then,  again,  if  the  por- 
celain is  to  be  dried  by  heat,  place  it  in  the  negative  oven, 
permitting  it  to  dry  gently.  Before  placing  it  in,  however* 
wipe  oat  the  oven  with  a  damp  cloth ;  and  in  drying 
spontaneously,  hang  up  the  plate  upon  two  nails  away 
from  draughts,  which  may  cause  dust  to  settle  upon  it. 

Tinting, — In  tinting  the  cheeks  and  lips,  you  can  either 
do  it  with  a  flenh  waA,  or  by  dry  oolour.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  the  porcelain 
print  after  the  plate  is  Tarnished,  because  in  varnishing  the 
plate,  after  the  dry  colour  is  applied  to  it,  ic  sometimes 
comes  off  daring  the  flowing  of  the  Taruish  back  into  the 
bottle. 

If  the  plate  is  not  warmed  before  you  flow  the  varnish 
on  it,  and  is  dried  up  quickly,  the  colour  will  not  dis- 
appear ;  but  if  it  18  warmed  before  varnishing,  it  will 
Burely  disappear. 

Proof:  Experience  in  Tarnishing  by  both  methods. 

The  object  in  first  warming  the  plate  before  varnishing 
is  to  prevent  it  from  getting  chilled  in  drying,  but  unless 
it  is  very  cold  indeed,  the  Tarnishing  and  drying  quickly 
in  a  hot  oven  will  place  a  splendid  gloss  on  the  plate.  In 
spotting,  mix  the  colour  to  the  proper  tone,  being  sare  that 
you  also  have  gum-arabic  in  it  in  abundance. 

A  most  excellent  hit  is  to  oolour  the  hair  of  the  por- 
celain print,  if  the  print  is  that  of  a  blonde— Hsither  before 
or  aftei  Tarnishiag,  as  may  suit  ttie  printer— with  a  little 
dry  yellow  oolour,  and  the  effect  will  be  splendid. 


SPOTS   ON  VARNISHED  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

BY  JOHN  X.  BLkEX.* 

I  KECiHTLT  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  cause  of  certain 
snots  that  had  made  their  appearance  on  a  lot  of  lantern 
slides,  and  found  two  varieties. 

In  one  case  the  difficulty  all  came  of  allowing  the  glass 
cover  to  touch  the  varctished  Blm.  The  two  glasses  were  of 
plate,  and  the  contraction  of  the  binding-paper  on  drying 
may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  them  in  close  contact. 
The  trouble  only  made  its  appearance  after  a  considerable 
time,  and  some  slides  of  the  same  make  were  affected  worse 
than  others.  Then  peculiar  spots,  resembling  bubbles, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  varnish,  and  when  one  of 
these  cam^  in  a  shadow,  ic  showed  as  a  round  puncture, 
having  a  diameter  not  exceeding  one  thirty-second  of  an 
inch.  There  might  be  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  spots 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  s  slide;  besides  which  there 
would  occasionally  be  a  portion  of  the  surface  containing 
them  closely  packed  and  in  laige  number.  In  the  case  of 
a  slide  in  which  the  adhesion  of  the  two  glasses  was  but 
slight,  it  was  found,  on  ontting  the  binding-paper,  that  the 
cover  was  smeared  with  Tarnish,  which  required  alcohol  for 
its  removal ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  specks  of  dust  and 
small  filaments  were  closely  adherent  to  this  surface,  and 
these  were  exactly  opposite  to  the  spots  on  the  film.  It  is 
probable  that  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
constantly  varies,  had  acted  unequally  on  the  binding- 
paper,  according  to  the  accidental  position  of  the  slide  to 
adjacent  objectpi  or  to  currents  of  air,  and  this  had  pro- 
duced contractions  and  expansions  which  had  caused  these 
adherent  particles  to  excavate  the  peculiar  round  pits  in 
the  varnish  opposite  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
finger  would  make  a  cavity  in  a  surface  of  clay,  if  moTed  a 
short  distance  in  every  direction. 

It  would  seem  that  change  of  temperature,  so  far  as 
affecting  the  glass  itself,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  amount  of  motion  that  had  evidently  taken  plaoe, 
particularly  as  both  glasses  would  be  likely  to  expand  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  second  instance  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
separate  the  cover  from  the  him  by  an  outline  square  of 
paper ;  but  there  came  another  trouble^there  was  a  Tola- 
tile  constituent  in  the  Tarnish  ;  the  smell  suggested  that  a 
portion  of  beoaoin  had  been  used,  and  a  sublimate  of 
minute,  well-defined  crystals  made  its  appearance  on  the 
cover.  Th.'se  crystals  were  not  from  cyanide  or  hypo  left  in 
the  film,  as  proved  by  their  presence  on  the  covering-glass 
only,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolved  iortmed  ately  in  alcohol.  The  pre- 
caution should  therefore  be  taken  to  select  varnish  that  is 
free  from  Tolatile  substances  of  this  character. 

In  the  last  case  the  slides  were  not  ruined ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  remove  and  clean  the  covers,  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  state;  but  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the 
resins  contained  in  varnish,  as  first  mentioned,  when  it  is 
closely  pressed  between  two  hard  rubbing  Burfaoes,  as  a 
lantern  slide  and  its  coTer  have  proved  themselves  to  be, 
will  ultimately  cause  the  deslruccioa  of  a  slide,  when  this 
condition  of  things  is  allowed  to  occur. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Tarnish  may  stand  this  treatment, 
and  again  some  slides  may  escape  from  the  curving  of  the 
glaM  not  allowing  contact  of  the  surfaces. 


SoLVBNT  PowRB  OF  Olycbsins. — ^Tho  BolTent  power  of 
glycerine  upon  several  substancM  commonly  used  in  mediciae 
and  the  arts  is  as  follows :  1  part  of  sulphur  requires  2,000  parts 
of  glycerine ;  iodine,  100  parts;  red  iodide  of  mercury,  340 
parts ;  corrosive  sul»limate|  14  parts ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  48 
parts;  tannin,  6  parts;  veratria,  96  parts;  atropia,  60  parts 
bydrochlorate  of  morphia,   19  parts ;  tartar  enastic,  50  parts 
iodide  of  sulphur,  60  parts ;  iodide  of  potassium,  8  parts 
sulphide  of  potassium,  10  parts. 

*  Thi  Magic  Lantern, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    AT    TUE    IS  TERNATIONAL 

ISXtUBrnON  of  1876  in  AMERICA. 
The  Iiibemi,ti(ni&l  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
next  je&r  will  be  anndncted,  if  ve  may  jadga  from 
preliminary  BDnouncementB  and  arraDgementa,  on  a  very 
(fraud  Bcala,  and  American  photogntphen — or,  at  least, 
the  representative  men  amoagst  them— are  aniious  that 
'  f  aball  oixapj  a  pmitioD  worthy  of  the  art 
Besides  the  main  building 


facta  IB  to  secure  a  preliminary  interest  in  the  fotthtMMning 
exhibition.  It  would  be  a  mortifying  disappointment  to 
Vmericaa  brethren,  and  a  deep  discredit  to  the  photo- 
graphcra  of  the  world,  who  male  inch  an  effort  to 
secure  a  suitable  hall  ior  the  satiafmctory  display  of  photo- 
graphy as  it  exists  eyerywherfl,  if  the  contributions  were 
inadequate  to  the  occasion.  The  photographers  of 
America  are  not  simply  looking  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
two  work  ;  they  are  anxious,  as  the  published  manifesto 
appealing  to  the  photographic  community  states,  to  offer 
to  their  oo-workers  abroad  ao  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
with  them,  and  producioe  such  a  display  ot  photo^^vplu 
as  no  other  occasion  has  Drought  together.  The  building 
will  be  a  noble  one,  admirably  lighted,  and  admiraUy 
arranged  for  photographs  and  "all  articles  pertaining  to 
their  production."  We  should  like  all  our  rwders  in  thU 
country,  and  in  Continental  Europe,  to  resolve  to  send 
some  worthy  contribution  to  aid  in  securing  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  befitting  the  oocaaion.  Ot  course  many 
of  our  readers  may  not  see  the  display,  but  surely 
they  will  have  enough  aprit  <le  corpt  amongst 
photographers  to  feel  interest  in  the  success  of  a 
great  enterprize  in  which  the  prestige  of  their  art  is 
concerned.  Details  of  the  conditions  and  aTTangeineDtB 
of  exhibiting  haTe  not  yet  been  published ;  bnt  W«  shall 
bring  before  our  readers  in  due  time  all  the  infomutim 
for  ^eir  guidance  which  may  be  issued. 


photography  shi 

and  wortny  of  t 


a  display  of  iiiie  art,   and  it  was    the  oHginnl  intention 
of  the  Commission  to  give  photography  a  position  in  this 
hall  amongst  the   fine  arts.     But  it   appears  thit  the 
extended  claims  of  the  elder  representatives  of  the  art 
sisterhood— painting  and  sculpture — absorb  the  space,  and 
photography  can  find  no  resting  plans  there.     To  prevent 
the  risk  of  the  photographic  contributions  of  the  world 
being   scattered  over  different  departments  of  the  main 
building,   possibly  spoiled  by  bad  light,  and   losing  all 
special  interest  by  burial  aiaongst  a  mass  of  distracting 
things,  the  National  Photographic    Association  of   the 
Statea  hare  published  an  appeal  to  photographers  to  aid 
them  in  securing  for  photography  a  distinct  hall  in  vhioh 
the  contributions  of  photographers  throughout  the  world 
can  be  displayed  together.     The  authorities  of  tha  Inter- 
national Exhibition  entertain  the  proposition  favourably, 
and  have  agreed  that  if  photographers  will  subscribe  for 
■hares  to  the  extent  ot  S20,0()LI  in  the  geueral  stook,  which 
has  been  created  for  the  management    of   the    general 
enterprise,  a  handsome  building  for  that  amount  shall  be 
erected,  and  devoted  solely  to  photography.     We    are 
uncertain  at  present  whether  the  amoant  will  be  raised, 
but,  from  our  observation  of  the  pluck  and  enterprise  of 
American  photographers,  we  hare  uo  doubt  that  befoi 
these  lines  are  published   the   project   hot  become  un/n 
aoeompli.     The  shares  are,  it  seems,  110,   or,  in   English 
money,  about  Hi  each,  and  the  project,  it  is  anticipa' 
will  be  a  flnandal  auooeaa,  so  the  scheme  is  promisin), 
an  investment.    Apart  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
rotnras,  the  idea  appears  to  be  enthusiastically  taken  up 
br  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  States.    The  president- 
elect of  the  next  Convention  of  the  Natjonal  Photo^r* •>>''• 
Astociatioo,    Mr.  Rulofson,  haa  offered   to  eontnb' 
tliotisaod  dollars,  or  more,  if  any  photographic  &rm 
contiibiite   more.      A  project  taken  up  in  such  a 
cannot  very  well  fail. 
Our  principal  object  in  brie  By  detailing  these  int«r 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

POBTBAITURE. 

Tne  proportion  of  portraiture  in  the  present  EKhibilion,  if 
icept  the  examples  of  enlargement,  is  less  that  usual, 
includes  some  very  good  work.  A  frame  which  is 
hung  somewhat  below  the  line,  and  which  may,  therefore, 
escape  the  attention  of  some,  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  well  remembered  when  once  scon:  we  refer  to 
"No.  117,  Imperial  Portraita,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Greaves,  of  Halifax,  who  is,  so  far  as  we  remember,  an 
exhibitor  for  the  6rst  time.  The  size  termed  Imperial  is 
the  usual  whole  plate,  the  finished  print  being  about  eight 
by  six  inches.  The  portraits  in  question  sre  busts  and 
three-quarter  lengths,  all  vignetted  into  grey  grounds  with 
unusual  skill.  The  lighting  is  concentrated,  giving  fine 
vigourouB  modelling,  without  any  sacrifiee  of  softness  and 
delicacy;  the  ehiaroicura,  whilst  forcible  and  effective,  is 
not  exceutric,  nor  does  it  trench  upon  the  biiarre  effects 
often  exhibited  as  Uembrandtesque.  There  is  remarkable 
ease  and  naturalness  in  the  pose  and  expressions,  giving  a 
sober  grace  and  disnity  of  style.  The  Ji^ht  and  shade  in 
the  grey  vignetted  backgrounds  iB  admirably  managsd, 
giving  great  vilue  to  the  fignree.  The  tone  of  the  prints 
is  singularly  rich,  warm,  and  snnny.  Altogether,  the  trsnw 
of  portraits  is  one  which  all  photographers  may  find  it  io- 
structive  to  study.  , 

Mr.  T.  Protheroo  shows  two  frames  of  cabinet  por- 
traits (5  and  33)  possessing  much  technical  excelleooe, 
seriously  marred  in  some  cases  by  the  injudicious  use 
of  accessories.  The  white  globe  of  a  table  lamp,  for  in- 
stance, forms  by  far  the  most  prominent  object  in  one  or 
two  instances,  and  ia  seen  afar  off  before  the  portrait  itself 
has  caught  the  eye.  The  lighting  on  the  face  ia  intense, 
nnd,  apparently,  supposed  to  come  from  the  lamp;  bat 
there  is  no  canon  of  art  more  imperative  than  that  wbtefa 
insists  on  the  most  important  part  of  a  picture  being 
treated  so  as  to  secure  attention  first :  the  head  shonid  b« 
at  once  the  focn'  "'  I'^'^t,  of  de&nition,  and  of  intorcst : 
other  detuls-  '    accessories,  eipecir'' 

,  an  10  far  as  they  a' 

^r  '    Tonng,  of 

•.  '•rtraitare. 
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ground  accessories,  ivithoat  detracting  from  the  full  in- 
terest (if  the  figure.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  whose  tine  face  and  exquisitely  modelled  arms  are 
rendered  admirably,  the  flesh  texture  being  singularly 
fine.  The  rendering  of  textures  is,  indeed,  a  special  feature 
of  the  picture :  besides  the  skill  with  which  flesh,  hair,  and 
drapery  are  rendered  in  the  figure,  the  texture  of  the 
massive  folds  of  drapery  forming  the  background,  which  is 
kept  subdued  and  low  in  tone,  is  very  perfectly  rendered. 
Altogether  the  picture  is  very  fine.  Mr.  Young,  who 
exhibits  some  of  the  finest  portraiture  in  the  room,  has 
several  other  examples.  No.  130,  perhaps,  pleasing  us  least, 
the  face  being  low  in  tone,  and  too  nearly  alike  in  texture  to 
the  subtly  and  finely  rendered  light  drapery. 

No.  28  is  a  fine  large  costume,  portrait  by  B.  Wyles 
and  Co.,  and  is  apparently  taken  direct  in  the  camera.  It 
is  well  posed,  well  modelled,  aud  of  unusnilly  rich  tone. 
Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Sons  send  a  number  of  large  direct 
portraits,  about  twenty-two  inches  by  eighteen  in  size. 
These  are  chiefly  full  length  standing  figures,  and  possess 
for  the  most  part  somewhat  more  pictorial  character 
than  is  aimed  at  in  ordinary  portraiture,  a  lady  equir>ped 
for  archery  (12^),  entitled  **  Belle  and  Bow."  pleasing  us 
best.  A  full  length  figure  on  a  nearly  square  canvas 
presents  considerable  difficulty  as  regards  background,  and 
m  these  cases  the  ordinary  proportion  of  a  whole  sheet  of 
paper  unnecessarily  taxes  the  portraitist :  a  better  propor- 
tion would  have  given  less  troubU,  and  have  been  more 
effe<!tive.  Some  portraits  of  the  same  size  by  Cooper  and 
Moorby,  of  Hull,  are  very  excellent;  they  are  chiefly 
seated  figures  of  tbree-quarter  length,  and  better  fitted 
for  the  proportion  in  question  than  the  full  length  standing 
figures.  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Cooper  on  an  advance 
in  his  work ;  his  contributions  of  this  year  possess  a  quiet 
harmony  which  is  better  than  the  pronounced  light  and 
shadow  of  some  of  his  earlier  contributions.  Mr.  Crawshay^s 
direct  life-size  heads  are  very  fine;  full  of  power, 
yet  exceedingly  delicate.  ** Bluebell"  (189)  is  m  our 
estimation  the  finest,  although  it  is  run  very  close  by 
**  Daisy  "  (200),  two  charming  faces  admirably  treated. 

Some  very  striking  and  effective  large  portraits  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hugo  Theile,  of  Dresden.  These 
pictures  are  singularly  brilliant  in  their  contrasts,  with- 
out being  hard,  the  background  and  accessories  being, 
perhaps,  too  prevalently  dark.  The  definition  is  amazingly 
'  perfect  throughout,  every  detail  in  somewhat  ornate  acces- 
sories, on  a  plate  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  as  well 
as  in  the  fnlUlength  figures,  being  perfectly  made  out,  and 
justifying  the  mention  made  on  the  mount,  to  the  effect 
that  the  result  is  due  to  Dallmeyer*s  6a  patent  lens.  A 
series  of  large  portraits,  sixteen  by  twelve,  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Nesbitt,  who  is,  so  far  as  we  remember,  new  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Exhibition.  Much  of  his  work  is  very 
excellent,  admirably  lighted,  and  harmonious  without  lack 
of  force;  (127)  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  is  especially  fine. 
Some  smaller  figure  studies  are  also  very  effective.  Mr. 
John  Hawke  exhibits  some  frames  of  imperial  portraits 
possessing  much  photographic  excellence.  A  large  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  vanous  sizes  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Todd,  of  Sair  Francisco,  of  which  the  essentullv 
technical  qualities  arc  very  excellent ;  but  there  is  lack 
of  artistic  feeling.  Miss  U.  Paget  sends  some  small  por- 
traits which  possess  a  singular  amount  of  freshness  of 
treatment  and  pictorial  value. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  charming  artistic  portraits 
in  carbon  exhibited  by  Mr.  Faulkner.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  frames,  containing  many  small  photographs  of 
children,  are  exhibited  by  the  same  artist.  Every  variety 
of  infant  charm  is  represented  in  every  possible  attractive 
form.  There  appears  to  be  some  subtle  affinity  between 
Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  little  ones,  by  which  they  are  not 
only  attracted  to  his  studio,  but  also  submit  to  his  photo- 
graphic maoagement.  The  photographic  and  artistic 
treatment  are  perfect    Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cocking  exhibits 


some  gooi  examples  of  character  portraiture,  possessing 
technical  excellence,  and  skilful  embodiment  of  an  idea. 
Some  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  Stodart  possess  good 
qualities.  Messrs.  Ganoff  and  Goddard  send  some  good 
studies.  Studies  of  children  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  are  good, 
as  are  also  some  examples  of  portraiture  by  Barry  and  Co., 
and  others. 

Amongst  special  forms  of  portraiture,  Mr.  Fiercy  ex« 
hibits  two  very  fine  examples  of  his  crayon  finished  repro- 
ductions from  small  paper  prints.  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird  have  a  frame  of  very  fine  carbon  prints 
on  ivory ;  and  some  on  porcelain,  which  are  hung  too 
high  for  careful  examination,  but  they  scarcely  seem 
equal  to  the  ivory  specimens.  A  frame  of  ferrotypes  sent 
by  Captain  Turton  are  excellent  in  a  technical  sense,  and 
possess  that  art  feeling  by  which  Captain  Turton^s  work  is 
generally  characterized.  Some  examples  of  portraiture  by 
the  Woodbury  process  are  unusually  fine.  A  frame  of 
autotype  cabinet  portraits,  sent  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird,  are  amongst  the  most  satisfactory 
examples  of  portraiture  in  the  room.  A  portrait  possess- 
ing a  curious  interest  is  the  Maharajah  of  Fnnnah,  taken 
by  his  Prime  Minister,  the  photograph  having  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Hare,  by  whom  the  apparatus  bad  been  supplied. 

Amongst  the  specialities  in  portraiture,  more  interesting 
than  attractive,  are  two  frames  containing  large  collections 
of  portraits  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Fayne,  who  is,  we  under- 
stand, photographer  to  Aylesbury  Gaol.  They  are  exhibited 
as  physiognomical  studies,  and  they  present  truly  acuriona 
problem  for  the  student  of  human  nature,  who  hopes  to 
.**  read  the  mind^s  construction  in  the  face."  In  a  photo- 
graphic sense  the  work  is  good  throughout,  better  than, 
under  the  various  difficulties  in  such  cases  generally 
prevailing,  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  some  cases 
the  expression  is  fretful,  in  some  denant,  in  some  purposely 
distorted  as  if  to  mar  identity  ;  but  in  the  greater  majority 
it  is  simply  vacuous  and  stolid,  indifferent  or  hopeless, 
llie  fixed  lines  of  the  faces  do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
suggest  vice,  malignity,  or  cunning ;  in  ver^  few  cases  is 
the  *' forehead  villainous  low,"  the  eye  malignant,  or  the 
jaw  and  mouth  coarse  and  heavy,  l^hey  are  simply  com- 
mon-place, somewhat  sad-looking  face^;  the  forehead  and 
cranium  generally  do  not  indicate  special  lack  of  brain 
power ;  but  the  expression  does  suggest  lack  of  culture 
and  absence  of  happiness.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
bright  or  winsome  in  any  face  in  this  rogues'  gallery,  and 
few  traces  of  the  capacity  of  humour.  They  excite  feelings 
of  pity  and  sadness  rather  than  repulsion,  and  a  wistful 
wonder  as  to  how  the  **  paragon  of  animals  "could  have 
fallen  to  such  a  low  estate  1 


FHOTOGRAFHY  IN  SIAM  AND  JAPAN. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  F. 
Beasley,  a  skilful  landscape  photographer,  whose  excellent 
work  on  Fothergill  plates  has  omn  appeared  at  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  went  out  with  the  scientific  party  who, 
in  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Siam,  journeyed 
to  the  £ast  to  observe  the  last  solar  eclipse.  Along  and  in- 
teresting letter  to  Mr.  Frank  Howard  Kives  graphic  notes 
of  travel,  occasionally  entering  into  photographic  details 
which  may  interest  our  reiulers.  After  an  account  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  various  points  of  call,  and  a  brief 
description  of  Bangkok,  the  port  in  tiie  gulf  of  Siam,  a  town 
in  which  all  the  houses  are  built  upon  floating  rafts  of 
bamboo,  we  have  some  details  of  the  observing  station  at 
Chulai,  about  forty  miles  along  the  coast.  Some  idea  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  help  in  arrangement  afforded  bv  the 
fe«ble  and  lazy  natives  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tnat  it 
took  forty  of  them  to  carry  one  case  of  apparatus  weighing 
eleven  hundredweight.  Regarding  the  photographic 
arrangements,  we  give  a  brief  extract  in  Blr.  Beasley^s  own 
words. 
"  We  found  that  preparations  were  well  madei  the  place 
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being  previously  nothing  but  a  jangle;  there  were  now 
three  houses,  one  for  the  Prince  llegent,  one  for  Professor 
Janssen  the  French  astronomer,  and  one  for  ourselves. 
Observatories,  dark  rooms,  &c., — nearly  everything  was 
formed  of  bamboo  and  palm.  The  expedition  is  indebted  to 
Captain  Loftus,  who  carried  out  these  arrangements  so 
admirably.  Our  provisions  were  equally  well-managed, 
and  included  £20  worth  of  ice,  which  wq  found  very 
acceptable ;  the  weather  being  very  hot,  and  our  time  being 
80  very  short  (only  about  five  days),  we  were  ol>liged  to 
work  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     Our  photo  outfit  was  of 


lenses.  He  frequently  added  dilute  gold  solution  to  hia 
pyro  and  silver  developer  when  intensifying.  I  have 
taken  a  few  views  here  of  the  Sheba  Temple,  f he  photo- 
grapher here,  M.  James,  a  Frenchman,  works  the  tannin 
process,  with  gallic  and  pyro  developer,  and  uses  a  dish. 
He  likes  the  following  substratum  for  his  plates, — 

Gelatine         2  grammes 

Distilled  water  500        „ 

Alcohol  (absolute) 500        „ 

The  gelatine  is  first  dissolved  in  twenty*five  grammes  of 
water,  and  four  grames  of  pure  glaciid  acid  are  added, 


the  usual  kind,  including  two  tents  made  by  Collins,  St.    ^hich  ^ill  turn  the  solution  white:    after  twenty-four 


John^s  Wood,  something  like  Smart's  tent,    but  much 
stronger;  Blanchard^s  collodion;  the  chemicals  supplied 
by  Thomas,  and  I  think  only  a  small  funnel  was  broken. 
The  collodion  was  packed  in  tin  cases,  which  wo  put  in 
the  ground  to  keep  cool.     We  had  the  assistance  of  several 
officers  and  men  of  II.M.S.  **  Lapwing,"  who  tendered  great 
service  in  countmg  time,  &c.    Tl^e  Hon.  —  Shawe  took  a 
capital  sketch  of  the  corona.    Mr.  £seke  rendered  good 
assistance  in  the  photographic  work.     As  to  the  amount  of 
success  we  obtained,  you  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the  papers, 
as  both  Dr.  Schuster  and  Mr.  Lott  have,  I  believe,  each 
published  an  account,  and,  although  we  did  not  succeed  with 
the  siderostat,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  time  to  get 
so  delicate  an  instrument  in  working  order,  I  believe  the 
success  with  the  prismatic  camera  is  considered  well  worth 
the  time  and  expense ;  and  I  believe  with  a  shorter  focus 
lens,  or  more  powerful  one  than  was  attached  to  the  sidero- 
stat, that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  to  be  photographed, 
as  the  light,  I  believe,  is  very  white  and  actinic.    The  next 
day  was  employed  in  copying,  &c. ;  I  also  took  a  few  views 
before  leaving,  but  they  were  taken  in  a  great  hurry.     We 
were  also  assisted  by  the  local  photographer  of  Bankok, 
who  was  sent  to  us  by  the  king.    We  left  Chulai  Point 
April  11th,  and  after  spending  two  days  at  a  pretty  place 
called  Petchaburr^,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor,  we 
returned  to  Bangkok  on  the  14th.    On  the  16th  we  had  an 
interview  with  th-?  king  in  the  blue  drawing-room,  a  room 
most  elegantly  furnished  in  quite  European  fashion.     We 
also  went  into  his  private  temple,  which  is  very  gorgeously 
decorated.     On  the  21st  we  went  to  a  garden  party  given 
by  the  king.    A  very  large  umbrella  was  held  over  the 
king^s  head  all  the  time  he  wds  in  the  garden.    In  the 
evening  there  were  fireworks.     Cremation  is  generally 
practised  by  the  Siamese.    On  the  28th  we  went  to  the 


hours  the  remainder  of  the  water  is  added,  filtered,  and 
then  the  alcohol  is  put  with  it  (they  will  keep  for  years), 
and  he  pours  it  on  the  glass  like  collodion.  We  have 
been  comparing  Folhergill  with  tannin,  but  our  old  friend 
Fothergill  proved  the  best.  We  prepared  a  few  last 
ni^rht,  washing  away  silver,  and  giving  a  final  coatidf?  of 
gallic.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  succeed,  the  weather 
being  now  very  hot.  I  have  also  tried  some  gelatine 
plates,  but  at  present  have  not  hit  the  right  exposnre.  I 
exposed  one  for  £wo  seconds,  view  lens,  four-and-a-half 
inches  focus,  and  smallest  bv  one  stop,  and  it  was  much 
over-exposed.  It  is  necessary  to  ice  everything  when 
developing.  1  often  think  of  the  Field  Club.  I  hope  it  is 
fiourishing." 

ON  PRESERVING  SENSITIZED  SILVER  PAPER. 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  M.  Carrier,  whose  durable  sensitive 
paper  is  well  known  in  this  country,  although  of  late,  we 
believe,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  commercial  article  in  £ng« 
land,  brought  before  the  French  Photographic  Society  a 
product  to  be  employed  for  preserving  albamenized  papor 
of  any  description  after  it  has  been  sensitized.  M.  Carrier^a 
rem  arks  upon  this  new  product  were  as  follows : — 

**  This  preparation  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  for  purposes  of  commerce  it  will  be  made  up  in  the  shape 
of  tablets.  It  contains  no  sulphurous  compound,  nor  that 
element  in  any  form,  but  its  preparation  is  based  upon  the 
properties  of  certain  chemical  agents,  which  play  the  rdia 
of  reducing  agents  to  chloride  of  silver  under  the  influence 
of  light  only  J  while  they  are  quite  inert  upon  the  paper  in 
the  dark.  In  February,  1868,  I  presented  to  the  Society, 
it  will  be  remembered,  some  prepared  papers,  and  in  May 
.  .  following  a  commission  reported    that   they  had    kept 

burning  of  a  princess  and  two  princes.    The  coffins  were   perfectly  good  without  having  been  the  subject  of  any 


gilt  and  suspended  over  a  pile  of  scented  wood,  and  were 
lighted  by  che  king.  Limvs  containing  money  were  after- 
wards thrown  to  the  people,  and  followed  by  music  and 
fireworks.  Mcst  of  the  Siamese  use  the  betel  nut,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Their  teeth  are  jet  black.  The 
natives  wear  very  little  clothing,  but  are  a  very  peaceable 
race.  We  left  on  the  9  th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Singa- 
pore on  the  14th.  Dr.  Schuster  intended  going  to  India, 
and  waited  for  the  steamer ;  Mr.  Lott  returned  to  England, 
Mr.  Eseke  to  Germany,  and  I  thought  that  being  in  the 
East  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  of  China  and  Japan.^' 

After  varied  experiences  in  China,  in  which  photo- 
graphy took  no  part,  Mr.  Beasley  proceeded  to  Japan, 
and  there  met  with  various  matteri?'  of  photographic  in» 
teresfc,  from  which  we  make  brief  extract.  He  says, 
having  travelled  for  a  few  weeks  in  Japan,  and  returned  to 
Yokohama, 

**  I  hope  now  to  devote  a  little  more  time  to  my  camera. 
I  only  brought  with  me  three  docen  Liverpool  seven-and- 
a-half  by  eight  plates,  and  some  of  Kennett*s.  I  have 
found  here  a  very  enthusiastic  dr^  plate  photographer 


special  precautions.  If  these  specimens  still  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society,  it  would  be  easy  to  examine  their 
state  now,  and  report  the  result.  Some  of  mjr  paper  haa 
made  a  voyage  to  India,  and  has  come  back  after  the  l*pae 
of  two  years  perfectly  well  preserved,  without  any 
particular  precautions  having  been  taken  to  keep  it  good. 
I  did  not  indicate  the  mode  of  preparing  the  pi^er  in 
1868,  but  it  is  as  follows : — 

*^  The  preservative  compound  is  dissolved  in  water  ^eadi 
tablet  is  enoueh  for  one  litre),  and,  after  having  added  two 
j>6r  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  sensitive  idbamenised 
paper  is  immersed  dry  in  the  solution.  Five  or  six  minatea 
IS  sufficient  for  its  immersion ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  may  be 
kept  for  years.  The  paper  may  also  be  treated  by  washing 
it  on  its  exit  from  the  silver  bath;  but  in  that  case, 
instead  of  immersing  the  paper,  it  is  preferable  to  impreg* 
nate  it  on  both  sides  with  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  lai^ge 
soft  brush,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  sheets  piled  upon  one 
another  receive  the  solution /raft. 

**ThiB  method  has  two  advanta^pet:  there  is  only  one 
drying  operation ;  and  if  the  sensitising  haa  been  properly 


(professional),  and  this  evening  we  intend  preparing  some   conducted,  all  the  sheets  will  be  of  the  same  Tigonr  in 
trial  plates,  both  tannin  and  Fothergill.    I  obtained  a  few   printing,  provided  that  all  of  them  have  been  trsated  with 

•  #AiA  I         A.1%  \—     t_  t_»t     w^  ^  !•        *.!  ^      ^i._l.^£_^      AL^l.Aaa.^^^  ^^1^  .^     ^'■^  ■^^■—  ^  t  ^.    ^M    ^^.^   ^^    aL.^    1.^  ^a 


stereos  of  the  temple  at  Bangkok,  which  I  developed  in  the 
dark  room  of  the  local  photographer;  he  was  Siamese, 
and  a  very  good  worker,  and  was  using  the  English  collo- 
dions and  a  Kooeh'a  tent  (rather  an  old  one),  and  Engliah 


fresh  solution,  the  latter  being  capable  of  use  to  the  last 
drop. 

«» By  this  method  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  eoarorted  into 
chloMe»  and  thia  IB  replaced  on  priating  bj  the  preaervnlire, 
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which  acts  upoa  the  chloride  of  silver  as  a  reducing  aecnt. 
The  printing  should  be  vigorous,  and  after  careful  washing, 
to  remove  from  the  prints  all  unnecessary  products,  the 
toning  operation  is  carried  on  with  a  liquid  made  up  of 

Water      1000  grammes 

Chloride  of  zinc 10        „ 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium    ...  80  to  100  gr./ 

Chloride  of  gold           1             „ 

Chloride  of  zinc,  or  cadmium,  is  necessary  for  regulating 
and  clearing  the  bath ;  the  fixing  and  washing  afterwards 
are  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

**  Some  years  ago  I  made  some  very  successful  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  replacing  albumen  by  gelatine  in 
these'papers.  ThiF  is  how  I  proceeded  :  I  first  dissolved 
the  preservative,  and  then  gelatine,  in  suflicient  quantity 
to  form  a  beautiful  brilliant  surface  after  desiccation ;  L 
then  added,  at  a  temperature  of  50°  Cent.,  some  chloride 
of  silver  obtained  by  precipitation,  and  washed,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  give,  with  the  gelatine,  a  white  cream.  I 
spread  this  upon  an  endless  band  of  paper,  or  upon  card- 
board, and  allowed  it  to  dry,  the  surface  thus  prepared 
being  as  permanent  as  that  of  albumen.  The  prints  pro- 
duced are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  ones,  only 
that  I  pass  them  through  a  solution  of  nut-galls  after 
fixing,  and  finish  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
prints  are  very  fine,  by  reason  of  their  depth  and  the 
beauty  of  the  tone.  The  printing  goes  on  rapidly,  even  in 
the  shade. 

**  This  last  method  is  a  truly  practical  one,  by  reason  of 
its  simplicity  and  regularity  of  its  products.  Albumen  is 
dispensed  with,  together  with  the  sulphur  which  it  may 
contain,  and  the  sensitive  film  not  being  in  the  paper 
itself,  any  description  qf  material  will  serve,  even  some 
kind  of  Bristol  board.  I  have  obtained  some  very  good 
results  without  employing  papers  specially  prepared  for 
photographic  printing.'^ 

M.  Carrier  accompanied  his  communication  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society  with  a  specimen  of  his  preservative 
material,  bul  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  same  is  as  yet 
to  be  obtained  in  commerce,  or  under  what  name  it  is  to  be 
brought  under  the  attention  of  photographers. 


cumstanco  that  the>  films  are  easily  prepared.  For  heat 
experiments,  as  we  have  seen,  collodion  is  particularly 
suitable. 

THE  CONVEX  PICTUHB. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Photographic  News  describes 
a  novelty  under  the  above  name.    To  produce  them  he  gives 
the  following  directions: — 

"Make  the  print  very  dark — lodark  that  the  lines  all  run 
together;  then  tone  the  very  life  out  of  it.  Cut  the  print 
a  little  smaller  than  the  convex  glacis  used.  Have  glass 
peifoctly  clean.  Wet  the  print,  and  blot  off  the  surplus 
water  ;  pnste  the  face  of  the  print  with  thin  starch  paste,  and 
cover  the  concave  or  inner  surface  of  glass  with  the  same 
paste,  UKiDg  gnat  care  to  work  the  paste  smooth  on  both 
priDt  and  glass.  Lay  the  print  on  the  concave  side  of  g1a-s, 
thif  Ktarch  or  face  side  down,  and  proceed  to  work  out  air- 
bubbles  with  the  finger.  Then  take  two  thicknesses  of  fine 
riltbed  filter  paper  (or  any  soft,  tough  paper  will  answer), 
and  put  next  to  print ;  then,  with  a  common  ivory  paper- 
cutter  or  flat  stick  with  curve  about  the  same  as  the  glass, 
work  out  the  air — working  from  centre  of  glass  to  the  edges. 
This  work  has  to  be  done  very  quickly,  as  the  print  dries 
faet.  When  thoroughly  dry,  take  a  goo<l  quality  of  castor 
oil  and  saturate  the  print.  Let  stand  twenty-four  honrs,  or 
long  enough  to  clear  up,  after  which  drain  off  the  surplus 
oil  and  wipe  with  soft  paper.  Back  up  the  picture  with 
pink  card  board— light  or  dark,  as  suits  ypur  taste.  I  find 
the  greatest  trouble  occurs  in  getting  my  paste  the  right 
thicknesfi,  so  that^the  air- bubbles  can  be  worked  oat  easily 


A  NEW  APPLICATION  OF  COLLODION. 
Altuouqh  c:)Uodion  has  done  much  for « the  scientific 
world  in  depicting  the  most  minute  stars  and  the  constant 
changes  upon  the  sun's  disk,  as  also  in  recording  other 
phenomena  connected  with  light,  there  has  been,  says 
Dr.  Sofanauss,  in  the  Photographisches  Archiv^  no  record  of 
any  physical  application  of  the  material  in  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  Schnauss  informs  us  that  for  some  years  past  he 
has,  however,  employed  collodion  films  for  physical  experi- 
ments, and  has  constnicted  a  vessel  or  bag  of  collodion,  for 
use  in  dialytical  and  endosmotical  investigations ;  while 
recently  we  heard  that  M.  £.  Grippon  recommended 
collodion  films  stripped  from  glass  plates  for  experiments 
with  "polarised  light  and  heat  rays. 

Collodion  films  polarised  both  reflecte  1  as  well  as  trans- 
mitted light,  and — bo  we  are  told — a  film  which  accurately 
measured  under  a  microscope  was  found  to  be  0  0081  to 
0*0088  millimetre,  in  thickness  gave  the  angle  of  greatest 
polarisation,  viz ,  83^55',  its  index  of  refrangibility  being 
=  1-5108. 

The  film  allows  heat  rays  from  an  illuminated  heat 
source  to  pass  to  the  extent  0*91,  whil^  with  a  blackened 
vessel  of  boiling  water  only  0*70  passes.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heated  water  only  amounts  to  50^  (Reaumur) 
enly  '50  goes  through.  Two  films  laid  upon  one  another 
do  not  allow  so  much  heat  to  pass,  and  from  a  source 
having  100^  Reaumur  of  heat  only  0-583  passed  through. 

For  polarisation  experiments,  collodion  films  are  to  be 
preferred  to  mica  plates,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  more  transparent;  and  if  they  are  somewhat  more 
fragiloi  thia  diaadyantage  is  compensated  for  by  the  cir- 


IIOW  TO  CALCULATE  THE  DISTANCE  FROM 
THE  LENS,  AND  FUOM  THE  FOCUSSING  GLASS 
TO  THE  MODEL,  IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  AN 
liMAGE  OF  A  PARTICULAR  SIZE. 

BY  A.   DE   BLOCHOLSE.* 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  photographer  has  to  produce 
an  image  of  a  particular  size,  either  in  an  approximate  way, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  taking  an  object  or  monument 
from  nature,  or  when  the  result  is  to  be  a  particular 
fraction  of  the  model,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  map, 
plan,  or  picture. 

In  the  tirst  case  you  may  make  use  of  the  formula  well 
known  in  optica — 

x)-(M+1)f 
I 

in  which  D  represents  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the 
model,  M  and  I  the  respective  sizes  of  the  model  and  the 
image,  and  F  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

In  the  second  case,  if  the  image  ia  to  b<;  a  particular 

fraction  of  the  model— for  instance,  -~  — the  value  M  may 

a 

be  replaced  by  a  I,  and  the  reduction  of  the  formula  will 

then  give : — 

D=(fl+1)F; 

that  ia  to  aay,  the  number  of  timea  the  focua  equal  to  the 
denominator  a  of  the  fraction,  plna  one  unit ;  or,  in  other 
words :  to  reduce  to  half,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  model 
at  a  distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  three  timea  the  focua  ; 
to  reduce  to  a  third,  at  a  distance  of  four  timea  the  focua  ; 
to  reduce  to  a  fourth,  to  five  times  the  focua,  &c. 

I  ahall  do  well,  perhaps,  to  give  here  other  formulse 
indicating  the  relations  which  exiat  between  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  its  distance  from  the  model,  the  size  of  this  &nd 
of  the  image.  The  use  of  these  formulas  in  practice  cannot 
be  too  much*  insisted  upon.  I  will  state  the  formulse  side 
by  side  with  the  questions  to  which  they  correspond. 


1= 


M  F  What  will  be  the  size  of  the  image  you 

DZTi*'      will  obtain  from  a  model  whoae  dimenaiona 

are   known,  the  diatance  being  known  and 
the  lena  alao  ? 

*  Bulletin  de  VJMoeiiUion  Belgt, 
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I  P  What  lens  shoald  be  eaiployed  to  obtain 

M+I         &n  image  of   a   particular  size  when  the 

dimension*!  of  the  model  are  known,  and 

the  distance  is  a  limited  one  ? 

^I_  I  (D— F      AVhat  is  the   size   of    a  model    which, 

p         at  a  known  distance,  gives  an    image  of 

known  size  with  a  known  lens  ? 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  moreover,  whether  the  camera 
employed  is  long  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  a  certain  lens. 
To  give  this  wo  use  another  formula,  also  well  known  in 
optics : — 

rf=F(l+^-) 
M 

or  the  distance  d  of  the  lens  to  the  ground  glass.  By 
replacing  M  by  a  1,  it  becomes — 

signifying  that  the  drawing- out  of  the  camer.i  is  equal  to 
the  focus,  plus  a  fraction  of  the  equivalent  focus,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  image  to  the  model ;  or,  in  other  words:  to 
obtain  an  image  equal  to  the  half  of  the  model,  the  drawing 
oat  of  the  camera  should  be  equal  to  one  and  a-ha1f  times 
the  foons,  and  for  an  image  of  one-third,  one  and  one- 
third  of  the  focus. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  results  deduced  from  these  formula 
have  been  previouslv  published ;  but  I  think,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  useful  that  they  should  be  brought  forward.  To 
make  use  of  them  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  to  commence  by  determining  the  foci  of  the  lenses 
at  one^s  disposal,  which  is  a  much  more  important  matter 
than  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  lenses,  which  can  serve  very 
little  purpose.  Many  photographic  treatises  show  how 
this  can  be  done,  but  I  will  save  trouble  by  mentioning  the 
method  here. 

Upon  a  screen  of  a  darkish  tint  is  pasted  a  band  of  paper 
of  some  clear  colour  covered  with  fine  lines.  These  lines 
are  focuased  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  reproduction  of  them 
is  to  be  attempted,  and  the  model  is  moved  to  and  fro 
towards  the  camera  until  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass 
is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  model  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plane  of  the  screen  should  be  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ground  glass.  In  this  position  the  lens  is 
screwed  off  the  apparatus,  and  you  measure  the  exact 
distance  from  the  ground  glass  to  the  screen.  The  quarter 
of  this  distance  gives  you  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
If  the  iens  is  then  replaced  in  the  camera,  and,  following 
its  axis,  you  measure  from  the  screen  an  interval  of  twice 
that  of  the  focal  length,  you  determine  at  once  the  starting 
point  whence  you  must  calculate  the  sizes  of  D  and  of  d 
when  making  use  of  the  formulie  I  have  given.  The  same 
formulfls  also  give  these  results  by  calculation;  for  as 
I=M,  the  values  of  D  and  d  become  respectively : — 

D=:2F    (focal  length) 
r/=2F 
and,  therefore,  D  •)-if=4  F 


Those  whose  businesses  lie  in  towns,  and  who  depend  upon  a 
resident  rather  than  a  migratory  population  for  their 
trade,  will  probably  find  the  number  of  negatives  they 
take  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  rising  and  falling  in  the 
Aggregate  of  light 
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METEOKOLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIURNAL 
VARIATIONS  IX  THE  CUEMLICAL  POWER  OF 
THE    DAYLIGHT   OF    THE   SOUTHERN    SKY, 

FuoM  Observations  made  at   Blackpool,  Xancashirs. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET,   F.R.A.S. 

The  past  week  has  been  less  light  than  any  of  the  five 
immediatelv  preceding  it;  in  fact,  it  has  been  a  dark 
week,  the  daily  average  being  only  942  rhcniical  units,  or 
nearly  600  less  than  the  daily  average  of  the  week  before. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  chemical  force  during  the  week 
has  not  exceeded  by  ten  per  cent,  that  of  a  single  day  in 
September,  yiz  ,  the  1 1th.  In  other  words,  as  much  print- 
ing could  be  executed  by  the  photographer  on  that  Jn^,  as 
doriug  the  whole  of  the  ^tnk  which  has  jnst  passed-^a 
circumstance  which  some  amongst  yonr  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  verify  from  an  inspection  of  their  books. 


A  SILVER  BATH  FROM  DITCH-WATER, 

BY  F.  J.   k.* 

All  our  formnln  tell  us  to  use  i>ure  water  in  making  up 
our  silver  solutions.  I  was  led  into  a  discussion,  a  short 
time  since,  with  a  brother  photographer  on  this  one  point 
of  our  manipulation,  and  it  finally  led  to  a  small  wager 
that  I  could  not  make  a  bath  with  such  wi^r  as  he  might 
furnish,  the  first  plate  exposed  in  the  bath  to  give  a  good 
negative. 

The  water  came ;  it  was  evidently  snch  as  he  had  dipped 
up  from  some  hog-puddle  ^muddy,  greasy,  and  in  every  way 
filthy ;  and  from  this  stuff  I  was  to  maike  a  half  gallon  of 
silver  bath  which  would  work  from  the  start  I' com- 
menced mv  labours,  and  had  one  week  to  finish  the  under- 
taking, l^irst,  I  let  the  mud  settle  in  the  bucket  in  which 
I  received  the  water,  skimming  off  the  green  mass  and 
the  grease  which  floated  on  the  surface.  After  leaving 
it  a  few  hours  to  settle,  I  carefully  decanted  the  liquid 
into  a  tall  glass  candy  jar,  and  found  I  had  about  one 
gallon  of  stagnant  water,  anything  but  inviting  for  the 
purposes  intended.  I  let  it  stand  over  night,  and,  for  a 
result,  had  about  half  an  inch  of  settlinffs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  I  again  decanted  into  another  clean  jar  the 
liquid  from  the  mud,  and  I  had  a  little  less  than  three 
quarts  of  water*  I  now  added  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  turned  the  liquid  brown  before  it  was  half 
dissolved.  I  placed  the  jar  in  the  sun  for  one  day,  and  in 
an  hour  it  was  black  as  ink ;  by  next  morning  it  showed 
signs  of  clearing  up,  and  I  again  decanted  the  dear  solution. 
I  filtered  it  oaref  ouly,  and  made  my  bath  by  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  sufficient  to  bring  it  up  to  forty  grains  strength, 
adding  one  and  a- half  grains  of  iodide  potassium  for 
each  ounce  of  silver  used,  shaking  thoroughly.  I  put  the 
bath  in  the  snn,  and  left  it  K>r  two  days,  when  the 
solution  was  perfectlv  clear.  1  filtered  through  prepared 
cotton,  and,  finally,  added  c.  p.  ni  trio  acid  until  blue  htm  as  • 

Eaper  turned  sliglitly  red.  Placing  the  solution  in  my 
ath  tub,  I  coated  a  plate  with  collodion,  and  left  it  in 
the  bath  over  night.  The  result  was  that  the  first  pbUo 
dipped  in  the  bath  and  exposed  in  the  camera  gave  a  fine 
negative.  _ 
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J^xauthinqs  at  Sacittus. 

EotNBUaOtl   PU0T0OR4PHfC  SOCIBTT. 

Thb  first  ordinal/  meeting  after  the  snminer  receM  was  held  in 
6f  St.  Andrew  Sqoare,  on  the  evening  of  Wedneidaj,  the  6th 
inst,  the  President,  Dr.  Thompson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minates  of  the  previous  ordinary  and  fire  ont-door  meetings 
were  read  and  approved,  and  a  Urgo  number  of  pictares,  the 
work  of  some  of  the  members  during  the  season,  were  Uid  on  the 
table  for  examination. 

Some  observations  on  the  processes  and  methods  of  manipula- 
tions bj  which  the  pictures  were  produced  were  made  bjr  several 
of  the  exhibitors,  out  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Nlcol  it  was 
resolved  that  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each  of  tha  forthcoming 
oidinarj  meetings  should  be  occupied  bjr  an  exhibition  and 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  one  member;  and  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  failures,  as  well  as  successful  pictures,  should  be  shown, 
it  is  hoped  that  much  general  information  may  in  that  way  be 
elicited. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  several 
out-door  meetings  that  he  had  attended,  and  said  that  he  was  very 
well  phased  with  the  beer  and  albumen  process,  which  he  had 
almost  exclusively  wrought,  and  that  he  considered  the  addition 
of  gallic  or  pyrogalltc  acid,  or  some  similar  body,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  thator  any  other  dry  process. 
He  further  addtsd,  that  as  to  the  question  of  how  long  the  preserva- 
tive might  safely  ba  kept,  he  might  say  he  made  up  as  much  as 
would  Ust  during  the  season,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  small 

Quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic  acid  entirely  prevented 
ecomposition.  He  was,  he  wid,  decidedly  in  favonr  of  rather 
long  exposures,  and  he  generally  removed  the  trace  of  fog,  which 
was  produced  during  development,  by  a  wash  of  a  weak  solution 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  when  the  required  density  and 
brilliance  would  be  found  to  be  easily  produced  by  pyrogallic  acid 
and  silver. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davibs  then  lead  a  paper  on  '*  Photo-Lithographic 
Etching"  (see  page  493),  and  showed  some  specimens  of  work  done 
in  that  way. 

The  GflAiBKAN  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Davies'  paper,  but 
thought  that  he  was  somewhat  mistaken  in  supposing  tnat  the 
Messrs.  Malloch  claimed  anything  more  than  the  mere  varnish  or 
coating  which  they  applied  to  the  glass,  and  which  was  of  such  a 
natare  that  a  pencil  drawing  could  be  readily  transferred  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  traced  or  etched  with  any  fine  point, 
giving  lines  of  perfect  sharpness*.  So  far  as  the  method  of  etching 
was  concerned,  it  was  useless  for  any  one  to  lay  claim  to  it^in 
recent  years,  at  least— as  it  was  well  known  that  it  had  been  done 
by  Fox  Talbot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  both 
Bingham  and  Hunt  described  an  exactly  similar  method  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Havell. 

Bir.  NoBKAW  Macbbtk  wished  to  corroborate  all  that  Mr. 
Davies  had  said  about  his  connection  with  the  matter.  His  atten- 
tion had  been  attracted  to  it  in  consequence  of  his  son  scratching, 
with  a  graving  tool,  the  films  of  some  negatives  he  was  washing 
off  the  glass,  and  exposing  some  sensitized  paper  under  them. 
The  result  suggested  to  him  an  easy  way  of  multiplying  sketches, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  difficulty  of  propeny  judging  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  darkened  collodion  film,  and  the 
.  apparent  rottenness  of  the  lines.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Davies,  he  obviated  the  former  by  n&ing  a  simple  iodized 
plate,  which  was  subsequently  blackened  as  explamed  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  the  latter  by  a  substratum  of  albumen.  On  plates  so 
prepared,  his  son  had  done  a  great  manv  things,  and,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  there  was  nothing  in  Malloch  s  preparation  that  was  in 
aoy  sense  an  improvement  on  what  had  been  described  before  the 
Soclbty  in  1868. 

Specimens  of  etchings  on  Malloch's  platen  and  lithographic 
copies  made  from  them,  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  and 
were  veiy  much  admired. 

Mr.  ToBNBULL  said  that  he  had  seen  some  of  Mr.  Malloch's 
plates  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  thought  they  were  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  varnish  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  a  yellow  pigment,  combined  with  a  drying  oil 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  got  dry  without  becoming  hard. 

Mr.  DoBiB  thoueht  that  there  was  possibly  some  misappre- 
hension between  mr,  Davies  and  Mr.  Malloch.  So  tar  as  he  could 
understand,  Mr.  Macbeth  had  confined  himself  to  printing  on 
sensitized  paper  from  the  etchings  that  he  made,  while  Mr. 
Malloch  reproduced  them  by  photo-b'thography.  Now,  if  that 
WM  origuuu  with  him,  he  deserved  all  the  credit  of  the  idea. 


Mr.  Nbilso^  thought  it  was  quite  p  )&sible  that  Mr.  Malloch 
never  thought  of  making  any  claim  in  tha  matter,  but  that  the 
article  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  reporter,  who,  probably  not 
knowing  much  of  photography  himself,  and  adiiiiring  the 
undoubtedly  fine  results  that  had  boju  produced,  had  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  new,  and  writtten  accordingly. 

Dr.  JouK  NiooL  said  the  m&tter  lay  in  a  nut^elL  Whether 
Mr.  Malloch  did  or  did  not  mjike  a  claim  of  the  whole  process  was 
not  exactly  the  question ;  but  was  the  claim  made  for  him  in  the 
paragraph  from  the  Scotstnan,  which  Mr.  Daviei  had  read  ?  He 
thought  it  was,  and  that  Mr.  Malloch  by  his  silence  had  accepted 
it.  If  so,  then  it  was  clearly  their  duty,  as  a  societv,  to  put 
the  matter  right,  and  give  credit  only  where  it  was  fairly  due. 
The  public  generally  knew  very  little  technically  about  photo- 
graphy, but  looked  to  the  societies  and  to  the  journals  for  their 
information,  rega  ding  it  pretty  much  as  too  many  look  to  their 
favourite  newpaper  for  their  politics ;  and,  therefore,  the  societies 
should  be  alwaj^  careful  to  send  out  no  uncertain  sound  on  any 
question  that  fairly  comes  before  them. 

Mr.  BiATHBSON  then  proceeded  to  show  on  the  screen  a  series 
of  vei^  fine  transparencies  of  animals,  which  he  had  made  from 
negatives  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Coldstream.  They  con- 
sisted of  horses  and  men  apparently  engaged  on  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  farm,  such  as  ploughing,  carting,  cow-milking,  &c.,  and 
were  very  mnch  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  shown  before 
the  Society.  He  also  showed  some  fine  transparencies  from  his 
own  negatives  of  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Dry  burgh,  &c.  The 
lantern  was  illuminated  b^  TumbuH's  triple-wick  lamp,  which 
has  recently  been  much  improved,  and  which,  nnder  his  own 
management,  gave  such  a  brilliant  disc  that  on  several  occasions 
the  effect  of  the  picture  was  enhanced  by  slightiy  lowering  its 
intensity. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Matheson,  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  Uie  meeting  was 
adjourned  till  Wednesday, .  November  Srd,  when  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  office-bearers,  &c.,  will  be  held. 


Sslk  in  tit  i^tndi0. 

AuTUTTPB  Works.— We  have  just  been -favoured  with  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  photo-coUographio  printing  wd 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  in  the  shane  of  a  fine  view  of  the 
extensive  works  of  Mesera.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird,  at  Ealing. 
The  picture  is  about  15  inches  by  8  inches,  and  gives  a  most 
aocnrate  as  well  as  imposing  view  of  the  extensive  premises. 
Nothing  ooald  exceed  the  delicate  gradation  of  oalf-tone, 
whilst  there  is  all  the  depth  and  richness  of  a  fine  silver  photo- 
graph, from  which,  indeed,  it  is  diffloalt  at  fint  ^lanee  to  dis- 
tinguish this  photograph.  We  recommend  a  1  interested  in 
this  branch  of  oar  art  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  print  before  ns  as 
a  choice  example  of  photo-press  printing. 

Magic  Lavtsbxb  :  How  Mads  and  Uskd.— A  eapital  little 
lantern  manoal,  by  A.  A.  Wood,  F.C.8.,  has  jnst  bMo  issned 
by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Cheapside.  It  is  fall  of  information,  simply 
and  clearly  conveyed,  oa  the  oonstmotioD  of  varions  lanterns, 
the  different  kinds  of  bghts,  and  the  varied  forms  of  slides, 
with  the  modes  of  preparing  and  using  them.  We  commend 
it  to  all  interested  in  the  lantern. 

Studies  fbom  NATUBB.—Messra.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co.  are  issuing  a  series  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson  under  this  title.  Each  monthly  part,  which  is 
printed  in  folio,  contains  four  fine  photographs  of  landscape, 
sea-piece,  groups  of  cattle,  or  other  gleanings  from  nature, 
with  descriptive  text.  The  subjects  in  the  two  numben  issued, 
are  well  sel-  cted,  and  photographed  with  mdch  arii«tio  feeling, 
as  well  as  technical  skill.  The  prints  are  described  as  printed 
by  R.  and  O.  Taylor's  photo-mechanical  process,  which  appears 
to  be  similar  to  the  photo-relief  process,  and  the  prints  are  fine 
examples  of  this  method. 

.  PoBTftAiT  ov  THB  QuBEN.— A  vory  notiooable  element  in  the 
influence  of  photography  on  art  is  found  in  the  various  pub- 
lidhed  portraits  in  the  present  *day.  A  very  noble  portrait 
of  the  Queen  has  just  been  issned  by  Messra.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpin,  with  Fart  I.  oi  their  new  Illustrated  History  of 
England,  which,  although  produced  by  litbogrephy,  has  all 
the  literal  truthfulness  ot  effect  of  photography,  with  a  dignity 
which  all  photographic  portraits  have  failed  to  give  Her 
Majesty. 

Fhoto-Raisbo  Sobfacb  BL0GK8.--The  ScaCioHer,  referring 
to  this  sobject»  describes  the  success  of  Mr.  J.  H.  BankSi  of 
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Bfttlenea,  who,  it  i%  stated,  about  two  yean  ago  oompleted  and 
patented  hii  sjatem,  which  had  cost  him  upwards  of  tweaty 
jean*  hard  Btady  an<l  ex  pe  rim  ant.  The  Pictorial  Worli  and 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  J)ra/natiey<ftos  pitronize  thU  procesa, 
the  chief  claim  to  saperiority  over  other  syatemj  boin^  that  all 
blooka  are  siippUed  in  the  electrotype.  It  is  contended  by  the 
Banka  adyooacy  that  no  zinc  procesB  will  in  the  end  satisfy 
priatera.  aa  this  metal  is  alwiys  liaMe  to  oxidization,  and  that 
Uooks  can  aerar  be  atornd  without  the  taking  of  precautions 
which  are  nearly  impracticable  if  not  impoaaible.  unprotected 
from  the  air,  zinc  becomea  rotten  on  the  surface,  and  the  lines, 
therefore,  break  when  nnder  the  platen  or  cylinder.  The  drawing 
of  which  a  block  ia  to  be  made  need  only  be  done  in  pen  and 
ink  on  amooth  cream-wore  white  paper,*  free  frum  wire  or  ao- 
called  "water"  tnarks.  A.  drawing  with  crayon  on  grained 
paper,  or  any  impreaaion  ot  an  engraviui?,  may  be  reproduced. 
The  original  ia  photographed,  and  a  negative  obtained,  which  ia 
printed  on  a  gelatinized  plate.  The  expenae  of  theae  blocks  ia 
■aid  to  be  about  one-half  of  that  of  .wood  engraving. 

Javelle  Watbb. — The  Seieniijic  American  gives  the  follow- 
ing aa  a  simple  mtithod  of  preparing  a  solution  of  h  vpochlorate 
of  lime  and  aoda,  known  as  Javelle  water.  It  is  used  for 
bleaching  pnrpoaea,  and  has  been  recommended  for  removing 
hypo  from  printa.  It  ia  composed  of  bicarbonate  of  aoda  four 
pouttda,  chloride  of  lime  one  pound.  Put  the  aoda  into  a  kettle 
over  the  fire,  add  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  from 
tan  to  fifteen  minutea,  then  stir  in  the  chloridd  of  limo,  avoiding 
lumps.  Use  when  cool.  This  is  good  for  removing  fruit  stains 
from  white  underwear. 

Talo  and  thr  Oollodion  FiLU.—In  a  recent  discussion 
at  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  the  subject  of 
blistering  and  slipping  of  the  films  in  dry  plates,  M.  D.ivdnuo 
alluded  to  the  report  of  MM..  Fortier  and  0 harden  on  the  use  of 
p3wdered  talc  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  defects.  The 
method  employed  is,  after  clearing  the  gUss  in  the  usual  way, 
to  polish  it  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  dipped  in  fioely- 
powdered  talc.  After  such  treament  the  adhesion  of  the  cjUo- 
dion  to  the  glaaa  ia  perfect,  and  neither  slipping  nor  blistering 
of  the  film  ia  to  be  feare<l.  Curioualy  enough,  the  aame  treat- 
ment  facilitatea  the  removal  of  collodion  filma  from  glass,  aa  in 
making  pellicular  negativea. 

AsBAiioiNa  OR0UP3.— In  arranging  a  group,  care  ah^uld  be 
taken  to  have  the  line  oorreapond  with  the  circle  of  the  focna  of 
the  lena.  Arrange  a  number  of  chaira  in  a  aemiuiicle,  then 
focua  on  thoae  in  the  centre,  after  which  move  those  on  the 
wioga  forward  or  backward  till  the  beat  focus  is  secured  on  the 
whole  ;  this  will  show  the  curvature  of  the  field  of  the  lens,  Hud 
indicate  the  form  that  a  group  should  be,  so  that,  with  a  little 
practice,  the  members  of  a  group  can  be  placed  in  position  at 
once,  and  require  very  little  afcer-adjaatment.-~P/'»ot)yrapAt(; 
Tin^€». 


9;0  C0ms])f0n2>into» 


JOBN  Stonb.— A  grsat  number  of  delicate  tests  have  been  proposed 
for  ascertaiaing  when  the  last  trace  of  hyposulphite  has  f)een 
removed  from  a  print  after  washing ;  but  we  are  not  certain  thnt 
anv  teat  will  aosolutely  indicate  the  fact  One  very  simplo, 
although  not  the  moat  delicate,  test  is  nitrate  of  silver.  If  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  a 
I>ortion  of  the  washed  print  be  placed  therein,  a  very  minute  trace 
of  hypo  will  cause  turbidity  and  discolouration.  A  soluti  in  of 
sub-nitrate  of  mercury  is  a  still  more  deii'^ate  test.  A  portion  of 
a  negative  film  which  has  been  whitened  by  biotUoride  of 
mercury  is  a  very  delicate  test,  showing  discolouration  when 
brought  into  contact  with  a  very  minute  trace  of  hypo.  The 
iodine  and  atuch  test  is  very  delicate.  You  will  find  it,  and 
several  others,  described  in  our  various  Ybab-Books. 

A.  B. — Rub  the  silver  stains  first  with  tincture  of  iodine,  about 
eight  grains  of  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  then  apply  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  thirty-grain 
solution  of  cyanide.  This  will  readily  remove  fresh  silver  stains 
from  linen;  but  if  the  stains  are  of  some  months'  standing,  it 
may  be  more  difficult,  as  from  the  caustic  nature  of  nitrate  of 
silver  it  gradually  acta  destmotivelv  on  the  fabric. 

'WoLaTiHHOLMi  BuoTHBRS.— The  Card  forwarded  ia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  over-printing,  very  excellent  The  light  and  shade 
are  effeotire,  and  the  modelling  and  texture  good.  Wo  think  the 
general  effect  would  probably  be  improved  if  it  were  printed  in 
an  oval  medallion  of  aa  nearly  aa  poastble  the  full  size  of  the 
card. 


Wk.  O&bbn  wishes  to  know  the  present  address  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  some  two  years  ago  introduced  to  photographers  a  prepara- 
tion for  spotting  photo^aphs.  We  do  not  remember  the  address 
at  orasent.    Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  it  F 

B.  W. — We  do  not  know  of  any  such  combination  tq  send  to  India, 
but  will  let  you  know  if  we  ascertain.  Thanks  for  charming  prints. 
They  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  Thanks  in  advance  for  article. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Ckarlbs  Knioht. — The  spots  on  the  cards  forwardei  are  due  to 
the  bronze  powder,  into  tne  prepu-stion  of  which  sulphide  of  tin 
enters,  useJ  in  printing  on  the  mounting  cards.  You  should  not 
include  que:itions  t'>  the  Editor  and  communications  for  the 
Publishers  in  one  letter.  It  causes  trouble,  and  introduces  risk 
of  error  and  delay. 

B.  L.  D. — Tne  magnesium  light  affords  the  best  artificial  illumina- 
tion for  photographing  an  object  in  a  dark  room.  Of  course  there 
is  the  dimculty  of  getting  rid  of  the  wnito  vapour  emitted  if  much 
time  is  expended.  The  best  plan  is  to  focus  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
or  candle  held  near  the  object,  lighting  the  magnesium  ribbon 
at  the  lost  moment,  when  all  is  readv  for  exposure. 

M.  F. — So  ftf  as  we  know,  the  use  of  carbon  printing  is  extending 
very  slowly  amongst  ordinary  portraitists  ;  but  it  m  ly  be  progress- 
ing more  than  we  know.  It  is  an  important  fact  to  note  that  the 
most  perfect  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition,  the  charming 
arcistic  studies  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  are  printed  in  carbon,  and  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  enlargements,  all  admirable 
in  quality,  are  in  carbon. 

J.  F. — Tinfoil  may  be  used  for  masks;  but  it  has  occasionally 
minute  holes,  wnich  require  to  be  lookei  to.  Black  enamellod 
paper,  or  old  silvered  paper  blackened  in  the  light,  answers  well. 

TnounLBD. — Tear  drops  generally  result  from  a  dry  homy  condi- 
tion of  the  albumen,  and  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  paper  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  moderately  damp  place  before  8en:<titizing.  Some- 
times the  a^e  of  a  silver  bath  too  strong  will  produce  this  defect. 
When  they  appear  on  the  sheet  in  drying,  remove  the  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Dorset. — The  Albertype  process  is  not  patented  ^n  this  country, 
and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  described  in  our  pages. 
There  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  the  process  standing  in  the  way 
of  success ;  but  patience  and  perseverance  are  required,  as  much 
of  the  work  is  in  a  new  path,  and  carefully  gamed  experience 
alone  can  lead  to  good  results. 

A.  M.  R. — The  proportions  and  general  arrangement  of  your  pro- 
posed studio  are  good,  and  under  your  circumstances  a  lean-to 
form  is  better  than  the  span  roof.  Belgian  sheet  gloss  will 
answer  admirably.  A  builder  will  give  you  better  advice  as  to 
strength  of  the  various  parts  than  we  can.  If  possible,  partition 
off  a  portion  of  the  printing-room  for  fixing  ana  washing,  so  that 
hypo  never  is  used  in  the  same  room  which  is  used  for  preparing 
paper  and  toning.  The  district  surveyor  of  your  neighhonrhood 
will  inform  you  whether  the  non-glazed  portions  may  be  built  of 
wood. 

W.  A.  C.  A.— The  only  time  we  are  certainly  at  the  Publishing 
Office  is  on  Thursday  afternoon.    We  are  ^nerolly  at  the  early 

Ksrt  of  the  da^  at  home  at  36,  Canonbury  Park  South.  We  shall 
ave  pleasure  in  seeing  the  negatives  and  prints. 
S.  L. — ^We  are  obliged  by  your  pointing  out  what  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  really  so,  but  the  case  requires  a  little  more 
fully  stating  to  be  quite  clear.  The  weight  is,  of  course,  intended 
to  be  ounces  of  480  grains,  which  would  give  a  fraction  over 
9  grains  to  the  ounce;  and  thia,  at  the  time  it  waa  written,  had 
laference  to  landscape  work;  and  the  developer  would  anawer 
well.  For  portraiture,  20  ounces  of  water  should  be  used  in  place 
of  30,  and  ttiis  would  ffive  good  results.  We  are  obliged  for  the 
sug^stion  of  the  addition  of  the  year  to  each  page.  It  shall 
receive  attention.  Your  letter  waa  mialaid,  and  hence  a  delay 
occurred  in  anawering. 

Photo.— The  intensity  of  negatives,  or  the  want  of  it,  depends  ui>on 
a  great  number  of  cauaea.  A  common  cauae  of  lack  of  intenaity 
ia  the  use  of  a  newly  prepared  collodion.  Another  cause  is  weak 
light.  Another  very  common  cause  with  a  beginner  i «  anplying 
tile  developer  with  force,  and  driving  off  the  plate  all  tne  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  upon  which  intensity  greatly  depends.  Many 
other  causes  will  affect  the  matter,  as  bath  out  of  order,  unsuitable 
developer,  over-exposure.  Try  the  use  of  an  older  sample  of 
collodion,  do  not  over-expoae,  and  apply  the  developer  gently. 
Alcohol  should  only  be  used  when  the  developer  will  not  flow 
easily  over  the  plate,  and  the  less  the  better,  z  ou  may  try  the 
addition  of  twenty  grains  of  sugar-candy  to  e.ich  ounce  of  deve- 
loper. 2.  The  acetate  toning  bath  may  be  renewed  as  you 
describe,  or  you  may  renew  it  with  freshly-made  solution  as  at 
the  beginning  when  it  begins  to  t)ne  slowly.  3.  The  hypo  bath 
should  be  made  fresh  for  every  batch  of  prints,  and  never  used 
twice  over.  4.  The  nitrate  bath  need  not  be  filtered  except  when 
necessary,  and  certainly  not  every  day.      It  will,  if  carefully 

1     treated,  keep  in  order  for  months.    Answer  to  your  queries  waa 
delayed  from  aiuae  mentioned  above. 
Several  Correapondenta  in  our  next 
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PaOT()GRAPH5r  IN  AND  OU'FoF  THE  STUDIO. 
Death  from  Washing  with  Cyanide— Government  Photo- 

ORAPHic  Instruction  in  France— Thb  IIoyal  Academy 

Photographed. 

Death  from  Washing  with  Cyanide, — Although  deaths 
from  the  effects  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  unfortunately 
of  not  uufrequent  occurrence,  it  is  an  altogether  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  to  meet  with  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning 
with  the  salt  by  mere  contact  Such  an  event  has,  however, 
but  recently  happened,  according  to  the  Journal  tie  Medicine 
de  BruxeUes^  and  under  circumstances  that  might  befall 
any  photographer.  That  the  custom  of  wasMng  one^s 
hands,  after  operating,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
dangerous,  everybody  will  admit ;  but,  nevertheless,  photo- 
graphers do  it  eveiy  day,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly  know 
the  extent  of  the  risk  they  run.  In  the  case  we  allude  to 
a  photographer,  having  apparently  no  wounds  on  his 
hands,  proceeded  after  his  daily  work  to  remove  the  traces 
of  silver  upon  his  skin  in  the  ready  way  of  rubbing  a  bit 
of  cyanide  over  it.  During  the  operation  a  little  piece 
chipped  off,  and  this  lodged  underneath  one  of  the  nails 
of  his  fingers,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  little  tear  in 
the  skin.  Immediately  a  violent  pain  was  perceptible  at 
this  particular  point,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  giddiness.  To  free  himself  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  he  bethought  himself  of  several  agents,  but 
unfortunately  chose  vinegar  as  a  means  of  giving  him 
relief.  The  vinegar,  however,  only  made  matters  worse, 
and,  decomposing  the  cyanide,  liberated  prussic  acid.  The 
giddiness  increased  rapidlv,  feverishness  came  over  the 
system,  bis  face  became  p^lid,  and  he  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word.  In  this  condition  a  comrade  came  upon  the  scene 
by  accident,  and  the  latter  at  once  called  in  the  assistance 
of  a  doctor ;  but  although  the  patient  was  revived  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  matters,  he  rapidlv  became  worse,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Such  cases  as  these  are,  fortunately 
for  us,  very  rare,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
extreme  danger  one  runs  under  the  circumstances.  Many 
operators,  we  know,  think  nothing  of  rubbing  their  hands 
after  work  with  a  sharp  fras^ment  of  cyanide,  and  regard 
the  risk  as  being  too  small  tot  consideration ;  but  here  we 
have  a  distinct  case  of  fatal  poisoning  due  to  mere  local 
action  of  cyanide.  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  whose  work 
on  poison  is  well  known  to  every  chemist,  cites  several 
cases  of  local  jpoisoning  from  cyanide,  and  tells  us  that  the 
workmen  engaged  in  electro-gilding,  who  have  continually 
to  dip  their  hands  into  large  baths  of  cyanide  of  silver,  are 
constant  sufferers.  Their  hands,  he  tells  us,  are  almost 
always  covered  with  ulcers,  and  there  are  fissures  about 
the  joints  through  which  the  blood  oozes.  Exquisite  pain 
and  broken  rest  are  the  subjects  ot  frequent  complaint 
among  these  men.  Any  photographer  who  has  washed  in 
cyanide  solution — and  there  are  very  few  who  have  not 
done  so — knows  the  slimy  feeling  of  the  fingers  due  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  cuticle,  thus  leaving  the  true  skin 
exposed,  and  then  contact  with  cyanide  has  aU  the  effects 
of  chronic  noisoning  bv  prussic  acid.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  nelp  in  such  matters,  cold  effusions,  or  the 
dashing  of  cold  water  over  the  spine,  being  apparently  the 
best  course  to  be  taken.  Of  course,  when  it  is  a  case  of 
swallowing  the  poison,  an  emetic  or  a  dose  of  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  administered  if  one  happens 
to  be^  handy,  for  the  patient  after  a  few  seconds  Kises 
consciousness,  and  his  jaws  become  set  and  rigid ; 
but  in  the  case  of  local  poisoning  such  a  course  is 
of  no  avail.  It  is  because  there  is  no  effective  ifiode  of 
combating  its  bad  effects  that  photographers  should  be 
exceedingly  careful  in  handling  the  deadly  agent,  and 
principals  ought  not  to  omit  to  caution  assistants,  and 
apprentices  especially,  who  are  usually  very  apt  to  have 
recourse  to  this  ready  means  of  removing  stains,  of  the 
terrible  and  rapid  action  of  cyanide. 


Govermnent  PhotograpUc  Instruction  in  France. — ^The 
French  Government  have  decided  to  foster  the  study  of 
astronomy  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
and  propose  to  give  particular  attention  to  th^  matter  of 
celestial  photography,  spectroscopy,  and  other  kindred 
matters.  With  this  view  they  have  founded  an  Astrono- 
mical School  at  Montsouris,  which  will  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Mouchez,  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes.  The  students  will  be  exclusiyely 
officers  of  the  French  navy,  half  a  dozen  Ueutenants  form- 
ing the  class  at  one  time,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
will  be  limited  to  six  months.  In  this  way  a  sound 
knowledge  of  photography,  among  other  things,  will  be 
acquired  by  the  officers  of  the  navy,  such  as  cannot  fail' 
to  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  continually  visiting  new 
and  strange  scenes,  of  which  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
secure  some  record  by  means  of  the  camera. 

Ike  Royal  Academy  Photographed, — We  are  glad  to  see 
that  a  course  we  have  urged  for  some  time  past  has  at 
length  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  have  continually  called  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  Paris  the  custom  of  copying  pictures  exhibited 
annually  in  the  balon  has  long  prevailed,  and  visitors 
could  secure  a  memento  of  the  exhibition  in  the  shape  of 
photographs  of  those  pictures  they  most  admired.  In 
raris  the  sale  of  such  photographs  is  very  great,  and  is,  we 
believe,  a  notable  source  of  profit  both  to  the  artists  and 
the  photographic  publishers.  For  the  first  time  this  ex<- 
periment  has  been  made  in  England  this  year,  and  a 
publication  called  the  Royal  Acwiemy  Album  has  been 
issued  in  a  tentative  spirit.  The  album  onl^  cotitaioB 
thirty  of  the  pictures  that  were  exhibited  this  year  at 
the  Academy,  but  the  publication  will  at  any  rate  be  a  test 
as  to  future  steps  to  be  taken.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
DaHy  Neuss^  when  it  says,  that  '*  the  diffictdty,  however, 
of  inducing  owners  of  new  pictures  to  allow  photographic 
reproductions  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely  is  so  notorious, 
that  persons  experienced  in  such  matters  will  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  wonder  both  at  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  pictures  which  have  been  produced  ;**  but  we  thinly 
that  now  such  a  publication  hat  been  brought  out,  painters 
will  be  offended  rather  than  otherwise,  if  they  do  not  hence- 
forth see  their  pictures  reprodneed  in  the  annual  album.  It 
is  very  certain  that  of  the  number  of  pictures  which  will  not 
pay  to  be  engraved  there  is  a  large  number  which  would 
give  the  artist  a  profitable  return  if  he  would  but  permit 
them  to  be  photographed,  and  the  copies  thus  spread  about 
the  country  would  not  only  increase  the  viuue  of  the 
original,  but  also  the  fame  of  the  artist,  by  making  his  name 
more  widely  known.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  who  annually  visit  the  Royal  Academy,  a  very 
large  proportion  indeed  would  be  onlv  too  glad  if  they 
could  obtain  for  a  guinea  or  two  a  small  portfolio  or  album 
of  some  of  the  pictures  they  like  best ;  and  if  it  was  further 
in  their  power  to  make  a  selection,  so  that  every  visitor 
might  carry  home  just  those  works  which  pleased  him 
most,  the  sale  of  photographs  under  the  circumstances 
would  infallibly  prove  a  most  lucrative  proceeding. 
Apart,  too,  from  iheir  value  to  ordinary  visitors,  photo- 
graphic copies  of  such  paintings  would  be  of  especial 
worth  to  the  student,  who  could  thus  inexpensively  obtain 
sketches  of  the  work  of  different  malters.  lliere  is  no 
reason,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  why  every  one 
of  us,  under  these  circnmstances,  should  not  possess  our 
own  inexpensive  picture  gallery,  and  have  collections  of 
the  works  of  our  favourite  arUsts,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
already  possess  those  of  our  favourite  authors. 


FRENCH  CORRBSPONDEKCE. 

Portrait  and  Framework  at  One  Printing^How  to 

Produce   Pellicle  J^eoatives  —  Portraits   of   Two 

Tones— Photochromy  at  the  Moniteur  Office  in  Paris. 

A  practised  experimentalist,  M.  Quesnay,  attached  to  one 

of  the  most  important  provincial  establishmentB  (that  of 
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AL  Le  Blondel,  of  Lille),  has  commonicated  to  me  the 
procen  he  employs  to  make  pellicle  cliches,  aach  aa  are  of 
use  either  for  carbon  printing  or  for  silver  printing,  when 
it  is  desired  to  print  portrait  and  framework  at  the  same 
time.  He  has  also  forwarded  me  some  specimens  of  his 
work,  which  are  certainly  very  pretty.  In  the  matter  of 
printiog  portraits  with  a  framework,  nearly  eTCTT  operator 
nas  his  own  particular  method,  which  is  more  or  less  simple 
Mid  perfect;  but  for  my  own  part  I  can  affirm,  from 
having  seen  the  specimens  M.  Qnesnay  sends  me,  that  his 
process  is  a  most  snocessf  ol  one,  while,  as  my  readers  will 
see,  it  is  a  very  practical  one  also.  To  obtain  the  result 
he  aims  at,  my  correspondent  makes  use  of  two  dich^ : 
the  one  in  the  form  of  a  pellicle,  and  the  other  upon  glass ; 
and  it  is  by  superposing  these  two  that  he  dispenses  with 
one  of  Uie  printing  operations.  To  produce  the  first  of 
these  negatives,  M.  Qnesnay  begins  oy  pouring  upon  a 
well-cleaned  glass  a  solution  of — 

Virgin  wax 0-05  grammes 

Ether  at  65^  500  cub.  cents. 

which  has  been  filtered  through  a  tuft  of  ootton-wooL 
Placed  to  drain,  the  plate  dries  very  quickly,  the  evapora- 
tion, especially  in  summer,  being  very  rapid.  In  winter 
time  a  mild  warmth  may  be  usm  to  hasten  the  drying. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  film  is  rubbed  ^ntiy  with  a  tuft 
of  drv  cotton -wool,  any  dampness  havmg  tiie  effect  of 
detaching  some  of  the  wax.  The  rubbing  is  continued 
until  the  plate  has  become  perfectly  transparent  again. 
Of  course,  several  plates  may  be  prepared  at  one  time 
while  the  operator  is  at  this  stage.  The  plate  is  then 
oollodionized  and  sensitixed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but 
before  placing  the  plate  in  the  camera,  an  oval  is  traced 
on  the  ground  glass,  within  which,  when  focussing,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  portrait  falls.  Then,  between  the 
slide  of  the  dark  box  and  the  sensitized  plate,  is  placed  a 
paper  screen  in  which  an  oval  has  been  cut  corresponding 
to  that  upon  the  ground  glass.  In  this  way  the  margin 
of  the  plate  is  preserved  from  the  light  while  the  portrait 
is  taken. 

When  the  dieh^  Is  finished  there  is  poured  upon  it, 
before  being  varnished,  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  gela- 
tine, care  being  taken  to  avoid  toe  formation  of  bubbles. 
The  thickness  of  this  film  should  be  about  a  millimetre. 
When  the  gelatine  has  set,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a  spot 
sheltered  from  dust,  and  then  some  mattolein  is  applied,  to 
facilitate  subsequent  retouching  with  the  crayon ;  and  upon 
the  prepared  surface  of  the  collodion  is  i^terwards  poured — 

£ther  at  65^  50  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  at  40^        60         „ 

Pyroxyline 2  grammes 

Castor  oil     2  to  8  drops 

The  alcohol  most  always  be  in  excess,  so  that  the  film  of 
wax  is  not  dissolved  by  the  collodion.  After  treating  the 
plate  in  this  manner,  four  strips  of  paper  are  pasted  upon 
ft,  crossing  each  other  so  as  not  to  touch  the  image ;  then, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  penknife,  the  film  is  cut  through, 
and  comes  awav  from  the  glass. 

To  produce  the  cliche  with  the  framework,  there  is  put 
upon  the  object  which  it  is  desired  should  serve  as  ground- 
work a  screen  of  the  size  of  the  portrait  existing  in  the 
first  cliche ;  then  jrhen  this  second  negative  is  dry  and 
varnished,  it  is  placed  above  the  pellide  dich^  and  attached 
at  the  comers  with  a  little  gum,  and  the  printing  is  con- 
Quoted  in  the  usual  manner.  If  two  tints  are  required  in 
theportrait  printed  in  silver,  you  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  prints  are  well  washed  to  f^  them  from  all  excess 
of  sUver,  and  then  they  are  put  between  filter  paper,  which 
serves  only  for  this  purpose.  A  brush  is  dipped  mto  hypo 
sulphite  solution  of  twenty  per  cent,  strength,  and  with 
this  all  portions  within  the  oval  are  treated.  The  picture 
is  Uien  washed  in  plenty  of  water,  and  put  into  the  toning 
bath.  In  this  way  two  tints  are  obtained,  the  frameworx 
being  of  a  sepia  tint,  and  the  portrait  of  a  violet  tone.  With 
two  cliche  produced  in  this  manner  it  is  very  easy,  says 
our  correspondent,  to  obtain  portraits  in  carbon  without 


transfer,  the  paper  which  receives  the  carbon  tissue  serving 
as  the  final  support,  and  the  portrait  being  in  its  proper 
sense  printed  through  the  pelbcle  cliche. 

There  is  a  second  method  in  which  the  cliche  may  be 
produced  without  an  oval  in  the  slide  or  in  the  camera. 
In  this  case,  when  the  cliche  is  produced  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  dich6,  there  is  placed  upon  it  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  creases,  and  then  with  the 
Uutinet  oval  cutter  the  pelude  is  cut  out  and  transferred 
to  a  sheet  of  mica,  to  which  it  is  fastened  with  gum.  The 
same  is  done  for  the  frame,  and  in  this  way  the  two  ovals 
are  produced. 

B£  Quesnay  thinks  that  these  two  tours  de  main  may  be 
useful  to  photographers  who  produce  cartes-de-visite  bv 
the  carbon  process,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  ovals 
by  means  of  guiding  points,  there  being  nearly  always  a 
line  of  white  between  the  frame  and  the  portrait,  unless 
one  employs  the  printing-frames  of  M.  Lambert  and  hia 
colleagues. 

Photochromy  is  progressing  with  giant's  atrides.  It 
commenced  in  a  little  workroom  some  months  ago  above 
the  offices  of  the  Mordteur  Univentl^  and  it  now  occupies  a 
whole  house  which  has  been  allotted  to  it  by  the  direcUws 
of  the  Mofdteur,  who  have  purchased  the  sole  right  to 
work  the  process.  Machines  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
have  been  set  up,  for  the  invention  has  been  largdy 
mo^fied  and  improved  since  the  first,  and  a  large  staff  of 
workmen  are  employed  on  the  work.  Orders  have  already 
been  recdved  from  artists,  publishers,  and  photographers 
who  have  seen  the  first  examples  of  the  process  in  the 
hands  of  the  inventor,  M.  Leon  VidaL  I  shall  be  giving 
a  good  idea  of  the  revolution  which  photochromy  has 
pr^uced  when  I  say  that  twenty  thousand  impreariona 
ma^  be  struck  off  at  the  Moniteur  office  daily,  and  that 
their  price  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  most  modest  little 
black  print  In  a  little  while  the  photochromic  printing 
machines  will  be  in  full  working  order.    Ebnest  Lagan. 


PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGHWAT. 

Chapter  XXII. 
Printing  on  Plain  Paper— The  Ferrotype  ^Transparent 

Positives. 
Plain  Paper. 
Prints  on  plain  paper  surpass  in  artistic  qualities  those  on 
the  albumenized  surface — indeed,  there  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  no  doubt,  fault  found  with  the  highly-polished  surface 
of  the  albumen  print,  as  being  fatal  to  an  artistic  produc- 
tion. It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  us  to  enter  into  the 
discussion,  either  as  protestants  against  hvper-criUcism  on 
the  pert  of  artists,  or  to  find  fault  with  a  process  the 
beautv  of  which  all  must  admit,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
has  oDtained  such  universal  admiration  and  patronage. 
Prints  on  plain  paper  have  their  special  use,  however,  aa 
mediums  tor  the  reception  of  colour,  chalk,  and  India-inL 

7o  salt  plain  paper. — ^In  a  large  wide-mouth  bottle 
dissolve  300  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  50  ounces 
of  pure  water,  to  which  is  added  100  grains  of  gelatine, 
previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water  by  means  of  heat. 
Tbis  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  filtered,  when  it  ia 
resdy  for  use. 

llie  paper  may  either  be  floated  on  or  drawn  through 
this  solution.  If  floated,  sdect  the  dde  of  the  paper 
having  the  flnest  grain,  and  proceed  aa  in  senaitixmg 
albumenised  paper,  floating  ten  seconds.  The  paper 
should  be  marked  with  the  pencil  on  the  reverse  aidOi  aa 
a  guide  through  the  subsequent  manipulations. 

To  draw  the  pacer  through  the  solution,  take  the  paper 
by  two  corners  ana  let  the  sheet  hang  over  the  edge  of  the 
bath  farthest  from  you  (outside^,  the  bath  being  placed 
on  a  high  stool  or  small  table.  Kow  draw  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  held  by  the  fingers  under  the  solution  steadily  and 
slowly,  care  being  taken  that  all  psrta  are  wetted 
thoroughly.  When  the  sheet  is  all '«— — *  through,  hold 
the  sheet  over  the  bath,  to  allow  and  then 
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~hag  it  up  in  a.  warm  room   to  dry.     (iiiaird   Bgsinst  the 
'ormfttion  of  air -bubbles. 

Do  not  uae  the  same  clips  to  hang  it  hy  as  thuse  which 
hold  the  seasitized  sheets. 

The  bath  should  be  filtered  after  use,  aad  kept  in  a 
cleaa  bottle  ready  for  the  next  salting. 

The  tmidlhirvj  huth  is  similar  to  that  for  silTeriufc  albu- 
menized  paper,  the  plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath  40  or  50 
grains  strong  giving  the  beat  resulta  ;  bat  it  is  advised 
that  a  separate  one  be  kept  for  plain  paper.  The  paper 
has  been  marked  with  pencil  on  the  unsalted  side,  and 
this  side  ia  upwards,  the  other — the  salted  s'di) — being  in 
contact  with  the  aensitizing  solution.  Float  about  tbe  same 
time  aa  in  the  caee  of  albumen  paper.  Dry  thoroughly,  and 
fume  ten  minutes.  Then  proceed  as  in  ordinary  printing. 
Plain  p:iper  printa,  being  generally  largo,  slioald  be 
treated  very  gently  in  the  washings,  nud,  to  ensure  good 
reaolts,  it  is  well  to  treat  them  separately. 
The  Ferrottpe. 
This  style  of  picture  hasita  admirers,  and,  from  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  finished  and  deUvered  to  the  customer 
within  a  few  minutes  of  sitting,  it  has  advantages  of  its  ovu. 
The  picture  is  a  culiodion  positive  made  ou  a  black  or 
chocolate  varoiahed  iron  plate,  the  colour  of  the  plate 
giving  the  gradation  of  shadow  as  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent parte  of  tbe  collodion  film,  the  opaq^ue  porticos  of 
which  make  the  lights. 

CuUi(/ion.— Uost  of  the  ordinary  portrait  coltodions  will 
serve  for  this  positive,  except  oae  in  which  potassium 
enters,  that  ioaide  giving  too  maeh  transparency.  A 
goodcollodion  for  ferrotypes  may  bo  made  up  as  foUotrs: — 

Iodide  of  ammoDium       35  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium         ...        ...    25      „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium     ...        ..,    25      „ 

Alcohol  and  ether  (each)  ...      5  ounces 

Unn-cotton  ...        ...        6  to    8  grains 

This  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  settled  auft>ciently  clear. 
The  balk  should  be  fortj  or  forty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounoe  of  pure  water,  slightly  acid  and  iodized 
as  the  negative  bath.  No  practice  cau  be  more  productive 
of  bad  results  than  promiacuously  using  thia  oc  the  nega- 
tive bath  for  iron  and  glass  plates.  They  should  always  be 
kept  to  their  proper  uses.  The  ferrotype  bath  can  be 
reotjfied  in  the  same  manner  as  advised  in  the  case  of  the 
disordered  negative  bath. 

Coating  ihe/enoty/ie  plate  ia  an  operation  eiactly  similar 
to  flowiug  a  glass  with  collodion,  though  a  Uttle  difficulty 
may  at  first  be  experienced  in  holding  the  limo  and 
yielding  iron  plate  ;  but  with  practice  thia  is  t 
When  the  film  is  set  it  ia  placed  on  the  dippi   , 

Immtraed  in  the  balh,  the  time  of  sensitizing  being  judged 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  negative.     It  ia  then 

Plttcfii  in  ihe  carrier  (of  somewhat  different  conatruction 
to  the  negative  holder),  a  sheet  of  glass  placed  at  the 
bac^to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place,  aud  then  taken  to  the 
camera,  and  the  exposure  or  exposures  made. 

Tlie/en-ntifpe  ca-atm  is  generally  constructed  with  a  moT- 
able  back,  by  means  of  which  four,  eight,  or  sixteen  cipoaureB 
are  made  on  one  plate. 

Expatart. — This  is  much  quicker  than  for  a  negative  ; 

speaking  roughly,  one  half  the  time  only  being  requisite. 

The  'leveUipmenl.- — This   msnipnlalion  requires  considfr- 

able  skill  in  determining  the   proper  moment  at  which  to 

atop  the  development.     When  this  knowledge  is  acquired 

it  is  really  easy,  as,  with  the  backing  of  vamiah,  its  progress 

is  more  easily  watched  than  is  tbe  negative  as  seen  under 

such     varying    conditions     of     transmitted    light.      The 

development  of  the  ferrotype  ia   not  continued  after  the 

first  appearance  of  detail  ;  it  Is,  judj^iug  by  the  standard 

of  the  negative,  only  half  developed. 

Keveloper. 

Protosulphate  of  iron        ...         ...     1  ouQce 

Acetic  acid 1      „ 

Water         16  onoceB 

Alcohol  (if  required). 


It  IS  well  to  develop  oreralarge  filter  and  funnel,  to 
and  preserve  the  silver ;    or  an  old  felt  hat  may  be 


found 
useful  for  catching  thia  rich  waste. 

Fixing. — After  being  thoroughly  washed,  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  iron,  it  is  placed  in  a  dipping  bath  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  it  being  carefully  watted  to  see  that  the 
cyanide  does  not  eat  away  tbe  lights  of  the  deliaat«  film, 
the  perfect  clearing  of  the  shadows  being  all  that  is 
reqnireiL  It  is  now  washed  thoroughly.  The  ferrotype 
ahould  present  purity  of  lights,  with  a  good  gradation  of 
half  tones  and  shadow  to  the  deepest  shadows,  wbich 
should  be  clear  and  bright,  any  veiling  or  fagging  ahowiug 
that  the  exposure  was  too  long— of  which  you  can  judge 
by  the  rapidity  of  development — or  too  extended  action 
of  the  developing  action.  It  can  now  be  dried  and  tinted. 
Dnjing,  tinting,  and  variutJuag. — The  ferrotype  is  now 
plaued  00  a  drying  stove,  and,  when  nerfentif  dry,  the 
cheeks  and  lips  of  the  picture  are  tinted  with  a  dry  flesh 
colour  lightly  brushed  on  with  a  soft  camel's  hair  pencil, 
and  duated  off  with  ablender.  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
the  delicate  collodion  film  will  be  scratched.  The  pic- 
ture is  now  varnished  with  a  clear  alcohol  varnish,  and 
dried  to  a  glossy  surface.  'IVimmed  round  the  edges,  it  is 
placed  in  a  ferrotype  envelope,  finished. 

ferrotypes  may  be  coloured  in  water  colour  if,  before 
drying,  they  are  flowed  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  water, 
and  on  this  protective  film  the  tinting  can  be  done. 

Vignette  ferroCypee  can  be  made  by  interposing  a  white 
oval  form  with  serrated  edges  between  the  sitter  and  the 
Ipns  at  auch  a  distance  from 
the  leas  that  it  is  entirely  nal  of 
focus,  the  toothed  edges  giv- 
ing additional  softness.  £s  a 
sheet  of  white  cardboard, 
about  the  width  of  a  man's 
■houlders,  out  out  a  section  of 
a  circle  and  noteh  it.  This 
in  placed  in  a  frame,  which 
allows  of  it«  being  fixed  at 
an;  required  angle,  the  frame 
beiug  placed  in  a  head-rest 
base,  m  which  it  may  be 
moved  up  and  down  •• 
oocasion  requires. 
If  a  vignette  is  mode  on  a 
ark  background,  the  vignette 
hoard  must  tau  »Q  arranged  sa 
to  be  in  shadow,  to  correspond 
with  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  background- 

This  may  be  done  by  turning  the  vignette  board  away 
from  the  light,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  *hape  of  the 
vignetting,  to  make  it  uneven  ;  or,  by  turning  theaerrated 


edges  of  the  boqrd  towanlt  lie  camera,  the  nsool  poaitioq 
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with  a  white  btukgroiuid  being  mth  the  edges  amay  from 
the  camera.  With  a  little  practice  &dj  shade  caq  be 
obtained  with  the  vigaettor,  ood  grey  vignettes  are  alirajs 
to  be  pre/erred. 

AhJitUioa  fenoti/pes  tattj  be  made  by  meaas  of  aa  oral 
cnt  ia  a  large  piece  of  grey  cardboard  fixed  on  a  stand. 
This  is  placed  close  to  the  sitter  aiul  in  slia'p/ocm.  Une 
ed|;e  of  the  oval  may  bftve  a  white  line  marked  upon  it, 
and  the  other  edge  a  dark  line,  similar  to  that  formed  ia 
the  printing  of  the  medallion. 

{Xb  be  conliaued.) 


THE  raACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
XUL 

ViUHSBIltO  IBS  PoBOSLlIH. 

Tbb  porcelain,  trhen  tinted,  spotted,  sad  the  bigh-ltghti 
placed  in  thu  ayes  if  neceiwary.  is  then  to  rrciive  a  cujt  of 
vamisb,  which  will  io  ■  great  meosun  protect  the  tilin 
from  injury. 

WhiLashellao  varnUh  is  necessary  for  this,    bacause   the 

common  yelloir  lac  will  spoil  the  pure  white  of  the  porculain. 

*  Tbli  Tunlih  sui  THj  DleAj  bi  aHd  In  tM  luoUtiiDX  of  Intoiiit 

To  make  this  varaUb,  firat  obtain  tbres-qnarteis  of  a 
ponadot  good  white  sbeilso,  aad  place  it  in  a  large  wide- 
month  bottle,  in  which  there  has  been  plscad  two  qiiiirtt  of 
the  best  aloohal.  If  yoa  are  in  a  hurry  for  this  vaTaish, 
yon  shonld,  previous  to  placing  it  in  tba  buttle,  break  np 
the  skellac  ia  small  pieces,  placiog  it  (say)  in  a  clean  rag, 
and  pouodieg  it  with  a  himmec,  or  break  it  in  a  mortar 
with  a  pestle.  Shake  the  bottle  uotil  the  Bhellac  is  diasolved, 
and  if  you  shonld  see  a  sediiaeat  oa  the  bottom  that  will 
not  diesoWe,  you  need  oot  be  spprebenHive  of  bad  maults 
because  it  does  not  all  dissolve,  (or  this  is  only  the  im- 
purities in  the  shellac,  and  caa  be  Glteredoat. 

As  the  b-'gianer  cm  probably  fljw  Uattar  from  a  small 
bottle  than  be  oan  from  a  large  one,  1  xliuuld  aivlw  the 
nseof  a  common  collodion  *i^,  which  will  hold  about  six 
ODDoee,  and  which  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  both  on 
the  outside  and  iaaide.  Into  this  vial,  tilter  through  a 
couple  of  filtering  papers  saflioiaDt  of  the  varnish  to  till  it 
np,  and  you  will  fand  the  liquid  to  bs  of  a  pale  gold*-- 

In  selecting  the  bottle,  choose  one  that  has  a  good  lip  to 
it,  eo  that  when  yoa  varnish  the  plate  yon  oan  do  so  with* 
oat  "  daubing  up  "  the  bottle. 

Keep  the  outside  of  your  bottle  perfectly  free  from 
varoieb,  and  try  to  keep  your  varnish-boitle  clean,  so  tbat 
it  will  look  well,  and  always  keep  it  covi^reJ  wbsn  not 
Dse,  by  laying  a  pieoe  of  glass  over  it,  or,  better  still, 
groaod-glass  stopper  if  the  bottle  has  a  neck  made  for  i 
but  do  not  stop  np  (be  bottle  with  a  oork,  as  it  will  in 
short  time  leave  bits  of  it  in  the  varnish.  Use  a  oometli 
collodion  vial  if  yoa  can. 

Whan  abcat  to  varuish,  hold  the  plate  for  a  seooad  or 
near  (he  fire,  for  no  other  paipose  than  to  take  the  chill 
from  the  plate,  which  you  can  do  without  really  warming 
it.  for  if  you  were   to  do  that,  tha  varnishing,  as  before 
■aid,  would  remove  tha  tiating  of  the  porcelain ;   but  if 
were  only   kept   near  enough  to  the  stove   to  prevent  t 
plate  from  being  so  oold  as  to  chill  the  varnish  the  moment 
It  is  poured  on,  it  will  not  then  remove  the  tintiug  at  all. 

Avoid  getting  the  plate  hot  before  you  varnish  it,  for  you 
will  almost  inevitably  make  a  "  bcleb  "  of  it,  unleu  you 
have  had  years  of  experieeoe  in  varniabiog.  Tbe  varuish, 
stihii  time,  will  also  totally  remove  the  tinting  and  colonr- 
ing  of  the  hair,  although  it  will  not  affect  tha  spotting,  jtc.~ 

Before  you  commence  to  varoinh,  shot  the  oven  door  and 
torn  np  the  gas  Same,  thus  allowing  the  oven  to  heat  op 
while  yon  ore  flowing  the  plate,  so  that  yon  can  place  the 
plalo  in  it,  and  dry  it  quickly,  which  will  prevent  the 
Ttfrniih  from  ehllling  on  the  plate  before  ^>>n  btve 
obtained  beat  enoagb  to  dry  it.  tour  the  vamish  on  tbt 
pUte  In  tha  auu  mannar  m  1  kare  twine  before  deaoribed, 


ones  in  the  albumenieing,  and  tbe  other  in  the  ooliodion- 
iiinff.  Poor  the  vamish  back  from  the  plate  ioto  another 
bottle,  and  before  using  it  again  always   filter  it. 

four  OQ  the  varaiah  so  that  you  can  perrmit  it  to  ran 
off  thnt  corner  which  is  furthest  awjy  from  the  print, 
because  the  vamish  forms  a  slight  ridge  on  the  two  sides, 
whose  vertex  ii  that  earner  from  which  your  varnish  was 
poured  from  tbe  plate. 

Piaco  the  freshly  varnished  plate  in  the  hot  oven,  resting 
it  on  one  corner,  and  that  corner  invariably  the  one  at 
which  the  varnish  was  poured  o5. 

Too  much  varnish  on  the  plate  will  cause  a  much  larger 
ridge  ou  the  sides  than  if  there  wai  only  about  the  right 
quantity  poured  ou  it  in  the  first  place,  unless  you  are  very 
careful   ia  pouring  it  from  tbe  ptate. 

Wipe  out  the  oven  every  time  yon  are  about  ready  tovar- 
nisha  platu,  ind  jtist  as  soon  as  tbe  plate  is  dry  remove  ii, 
aud  plitoe  it  in  a  cool  (not  too  cool)  place,  wliich  place  should 
be  perfoutly  freu  from  all  trocM  of  dust. 

Gadssj  or  F^iLuais  in  Poac(i.Ais  PaisTiw). 

Mairipiilaliun. — Prupui  maaipul.ition  is  tbe  graat  secret  of 
suooeis  in  photography,  and  without  it  weonnot  hope  to 

What  ii  it  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  sncoessful 
manipulation?  It  ia  care  ;  ao  t  ai  we  are  proportionally 
careful  in  manipulating,  so  shall  our  success  bii. 

The  bu'ginaer  is  very  apt,  unli-ss  be  U  continually  on  hii 
guard,  to  get  caralees  iu  bis  manipulutioo,  and,  in  hopes  to 
beaeSt  such  a  one,  I  wit]  hi're  give  a  brief  notice,  wrerein 
tha  careful  mau  succeeds  far  butter  than  a  careti^es  one. 

I  have  known  a  careless  toner,  wh<ia  toniug  a  poroelain, 
to  dr.ip  a  couple  of  drups  or  so  of  tbe  cblorldi  of  gold 
solution  into  tba  ilinh  where  the  parcelain  was  toning,  and 
instead  ol  plaoiag  it  in  acoincr  of  the  dish  away  from  any 
part  of  the  piste,  what  worse  thing  could  he  do  than 
to  drop  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  where,  before  he  oonld 
atop  It  toning  mora  rapidly  at  that  plaou  by  repeated 
shakings  of  tbe  dish,  it  hi'l  toae<t  a  place  full  as  inch  ia 
diameter  before  it  had  got  so  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
solutinn  that  it  would  not  tone  so  rapidly,  aad  tbe  bright 
toner  woul  1  have  a  chanoe  to  shake  tbs  oonteuts  of  Vu 
dish  well?  But  it  wis  too  late;  tha  toning  of  the  poroolaln 
print  needs  to  he  carried  no  further. 

A  careful  man  would  have  taken  tha  porcelain  printout 
of  the  dish  before  be  added  tha  gold,  and  when  it  woe  well 
mixed,  he  would  have  placed  it  back  again. 

A  careless  mtn  would  not  hive  taken  measani  to 
prsveot  dust  from  settling  on  bis  plate,  eiiber  during  the 
albumenislag,  col  lad  ionising,  or  the  varnishing  of  tbe 
paroelain  plate,   which  -.i  oareful  one  woald  oertainly  have 

THE  NEW  STUDIO  WINDOW. 

Br  H&NRT  VAHDEBWKYDE.* 

Wheiiev£B  I  have  viaited  the  studios  of  photographers  I 
have  generally  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  room,  aSd 
challenged  to  admire  the  quaotity  of  light  there  thrown 
u'lOn  me  j  but  when  I  pbioed  myself  at  either  end — in 
front  of  the  background  nnd  in  the  position  of  the  sitter — 
it  has  always  struck  me  how  little  of  the  light  entering 
the  window  feU  upon  me,  or  illuminated  the  background, 
and  that  tbe  light  was  aotnally  wasted  throughout  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  room.  Consequently,  when  I 
was  aak«1  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  form  of  studio, 
I  was  quite  at  a  Ions ;  for,  thongh  1  h»d  seen  great  variety 
of  coiutruotLon  while  visiting  the  studios  in  the  North, 
For  West,  and  Sooth  of  Amerioa,  in  Turk»,  the  heart  of 
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been  suggested  a  very  ingeuioas  plau  which  threw  the  Ugh^ 
towards  one  end  of  the  room  by  placing  the  glasses  at 
different  angles  facing  the  sitter;  but  it  has  never  been 
adopted,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  confined  the 
sitter  to  one  end  of  the  room,  and  interfered  with  the  space 
necessary  for  the  operator  and  the  camera,  besides  intro- 
ducing many  other  disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which 
being  that  there  was  no  reflected  light  possible  in  the 
room.  I  hold  that  a  perfept  studio  should  enable  the 
photogragher  to  have  both  ends  of  the  room  illuminated 
at  once,  or.  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  every  possible  opportunity  for  experimenting  with 
every  variety  and  direction  of  reflected  light,  as  well  as  to 
be  able  to  shut  off  that  part  or  all  of  the  light  which  does 
not  assist  in  directly  illuminating  the  sitter,  and  which  he 
may  consider  injurious. 

Another  photographer  introduced  swinging  blinds  which 
would  cut  all  light  off  from  the  camera  end  of  the  room. 
This  plan  was  not  adopted,  because  merely  cutting  off 
light  from  one  end  is  not  gaining  light  at  the  other,  and 
when  general  illumination  of  the  room  was  desired,  the 
blinds  would  have  to  be  taken  down. 

It  is  found  that  by  causing  the  sitter  to  recede  toward 
one  end  of  the  studio  a  better  direction  of  light  and  most 
room  to  work  tbe  camera  is  obtained.  Unfortunately,  in 
proportion  as  the  direction  of  the  light  thus  obliquely 
reaching  him  is  improved,  so  does  its  quality  deteriorate,  on 
account  of  the  reflection  and  absorption  it  suffers  in 
passing  through  the  glass  at  angles  of  incidence  more  and 
more  acute. 

In  Brewster*s  treatise  on  ^' Optics  ^^  a  table  of  reflection 
is  given  by  M.  Fresnel.  According  to  this  the  amount  of 
light  reflected  from  ordinary  window  glass  at  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  40°  is  49*10  out  of  1,000;  at  an  angle  of 
66'*-45'  it  is  79-5  out  of  1,000  ;  at  70°  it  is  I62G7  out  of 
1,000 ;  at  80°  it  is  391-7  out  of  1,000 ;  at  85^  it  is  616-28 
out  of  1,000 — thus  demonstrating  that  over  half  the  glass  is 
absolutely  useless  in  transmitting  light  direct  to  the  sitter. 

Another  great  obstruction  is  observed  by  the  sitter  in 
the  increasing  width  or  side  view  of  the  sashes  as  they 
recede  from  Mm,  and,  as  in  this  climate  we  have  less  good 
light  than  in  any  other,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  least 
amount. .  I  have  observed  that  in  England  there  are  many 
days  which  must  be  very  aggravating  to  photographers, 
for  the  light  is  just  good  enough  to  take  a  good  picture 
out  of  doors  or  without  any  window,  but  in  even  the  best 
glass  house  it  was  impossible.  Some  photographers  have 
so  constructed  their  window  that  they  can  swing  a  section 
of  it  open,  thus  admitting  the  pure  lights.  The  objections 
to  this  are  very  evident.  Dull  weather  is  too  often 
accompanied  with  rain,  wind,  or  cold,  while  soot,  smoke, 
or  fog  are  decidedly  objectionable  in  the  room. 

Vo  construct  a  window  which  will  concentrate  and  throw 
the  purest  and  clearest  rays  of  light  obliquely  towards 
the  two  ends  of  tlie  room,  and  which  will  avoid  all  the 
inconveniences  and  objections  referred  to,  has  been  my 
aim ;  and,  after  explaining  to  you  my  invention,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  discuss  any  point 
with  you. 

Since  the  first  studio  was  built  on  my  new  plan,  several 
important  improvements  have  been  introducea,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  last  one  built— viz.,  at  Signer  Lombardi's 
London  establishment,  13,  Pall  Mall  East.  By  arrange- 
ment, this  studio  is  permanently  thrown  open  for  the  free 
inspection  of  the  profession  between  the  hours  of  half -past 
eight  to  ten  o'clock  each  morning,  and  from  four  to  six 
o'clock  each  evening.  [Air.  Vander  Weyde  then  gave  a 
concise  explanation  of  his  new  system  of  construction, 
details  of  which  have  already  appeared.] 

I  particularly  wish  to  dissipate  a  misunderstanding  which 
1  have  found  lately  existing.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not 
depend  upon  blinds  or  shades  for  concentration  of  direct 
rays  of  light,  and  that  when  all  the  blind  cords  are  let 
loose,  and  each  spring  roller  blind  rolls  up  and  oat  of  the 


way,  both  ends  of  the  room  receive  direct,  unobstructed 
light  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the  window,  the 
quality  of  the  light  thus  thrown  on  the  sitter  being 
practically  the  same  as  that  obtained  when  opening 
or  taking  away  the  entire  window.  The  new  con- 
struction introduces  numerous  other  advantages  never 
before  obtained.  By  glazing  alternately  with  glas9  of  a 
yellow  tint,  one  end  of  the  room  receives  a  pure  warm 
light,  the  other  end  a  comparatively  cool  light — a  great 
advantage  to  painters,  who  can  place  their  object  or  figure 
in  warm  light,  while  their  canvas  and  paints  are  always  in 
a  cool  light,  the  light  in  the  middle  of  the  room  being 
neutral. 

Perfect  ventilation,  the  most  singularly  complete 
control,  and  its  novel  and  symmetrical  appearance,  make 
this  studio  an  object  of  comfort,  interest,  und  pleasure  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  artist. 


ALBUMEN  AND  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

B7  SAMUEL  VET.* 

One  ought  to  apologise  to  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  which  takes  such  special  oognisanoe  of  the  art 
claims  of  photography,  for  briogiog  before  it  matters  simply 
of  techical  or  scientific  detail ;  but  my  excuse  must  ba  as 
Iiefore — that  perfection  in  the  more  material  parts  of  the 
work  leaves  the  mind  free  to  devote  full  attention  to  the 
artistic  claims  of  the  picture. 

Probably  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  majority — I  had 
almost  said  a  large  majority — of  photographers  give  a  pre- 
limtnarv  coating  of  afbnmm  to  their  plates,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  frequently  given,  and  various  ways  have 
been  adopted  of  applying  the  substratum.  Some  um  a 
kind  of  brush  of  Canton  flannel  over  a  piece  of  glass ; 
others  pour  it  on  whilst  the  plates  are  wet;  and,  again, 
others  poar  it  on  dry  and  guide  it  over.  Thus  we  have 
open  to  us  (he  traditional  three  courses  insisted  upon  by  a 
certain  politician.  But  whichever  of  these  three  methods 
may  have  been  selected,  a  common  agraement  seems  to  have 
been  arrived  at,  that  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  no  albumen 
shall  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  because  it  will  fog  the  bath. 

I  remember  reading  in  one  of  the  journals  the  experi- 
ence of  an  operator  who  inadvertently  put  some  plates 
in  his  bath  after  coating  with  collodion  the  unalbumenized 
side.  He  described  his  bath  as  entirely  out  of  order 
next  day,  although  working  well  for  a  few  hours  after  the 
mishap. 

Fmding  the  labour  of  wiping  the  superfluous  albumen 
from  the  backs  of  plates  very  oneroos,  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  know  just  what  would  be  the  effect  of  albumen  in 
the  bath,  and  I  therefore  set  aside  one  bath  and  six  dozeu 
plates  prepared  by  pouring  on  albumen  whilst  the  plate 
was  wet,  and  in  all  of  which  I  was  sure  the  albumen  went  over 
the  back.  I  had  a  theory  as  to  what  the  result  would  be, 
and  it  turned  out  just  as  I  expected,  and  contrary  to  what 
we  hav9  always  been  told — the  albumen  has  no  effect 
whatever. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  about  nine  dos^n  half- 
plates  prepared  as  stated  have  been  through  the  bath  of 
about  eighty  ounces,  and  it  works  just  as  well  as  ever,  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  shadows  and  full  of  harmony  and  half- 
tone. The  rationak  is  obvious :  the  bath  is  a  strong  one- 
forty  grains — and  at  once  coagulates  the  albumen,  which 
becomes  immediately  innocuous.  I  can  imagine  that  if  a 
weak  bath  were  used  the  results  might  be  different,  solu- 
tion of  the  albumen  occurring,  and  organic  disturbance 
being  created. 

it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  simpler  cause  may  exist 
for  the  non -effect  of  the  albumen  in  the  film  being  quite 
desiccated,  and  requiring  longer  for  its  solution  than  the 
time  occupied  in  the  bath  by  the  ollodionised  plate. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  CARBON  PRINTING. 

In  another  column  we  print  a  letter  of  unusual  interest 
and  significance,  recording  certain  rery  definite  steps  in 
the  progress  of  carbon  printing.  A  gentleman  on  the  staff 
of  the  PuoTOGRAFUic  ^£WS,  in  a  recent  article  deploring 
the  preyalenco,  in  every  direction,  of  silver  prints  whish 
were  **  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast**  of  sulphur,  which 
is  too  often  but  the  premonitory  symptom  of  total  fading, 
expressed  a  conviction  that  not  a  single  photographer  of 
note  had  as  yet  discontinued  the  use  ot  silver  printing 
entirely.  Our  contributor  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  whilst  it  would  puzzle  most  photographers  to  say  how 
photographers  might  secure  permanent  albumenized  prints, 
the  public  were  growing  so  distrustful  of  photography, 
that  whilst  they  would  readily  give  five  guineas  for  an 
engraved  picture,  they  would  hesitate  to  give  five  shillings 
for  the  same  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  albumenized  print 
which  might  turn  yellow  in  twelve  months.  A  more 
damnatory  opinion  in  regard  to  silver  printing  could 
scarcely  be  expressed,  and  much  too  nearly  true.  Re- 
cognizing this  as  a  fact,  it  is  inexplicable  beyond  measure 
that  the  adoption  of  carbon  printing  has  been  so  slow 
amongst  photographers  generally.  There  is  probably  not 
a  photograpner  in  the  world  who  can  conscientiously  say 
that  he  has  never  seen  one.  of  his  own  silver  prints  turn 
yellow,  and  scarcely  one  who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  fading  was  a  mere  accident  which  shall  not  happen 
again  ;  or  would  venture  to  guarantee  the  permanency  of 
any  batch  of  silver  prints  he  sends  out.  Yet  such  is  the 
persistent  conservatism  of  photographers  that,  notwith- 
standing that  permanent  printing  in  carbon  has  been  a 
practicable  process  for  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
facile  as  well  as  practicable,  until  very  recently  there 
appeared  to  be  but  little  prospect  of  its  general  adoption. 
Our  correspondent  points  out  some  facts  of  a  very  re- 
assuring character,  and  indicates  several  photographers  of 
position  who  have  given  up  silver  and  adopted  carbon, 
and  this  not  in  small  establishments,  where  a  limited 
amount  of  work  is  done,  but  on  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  many  pliotographers  know,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  appointed  studios  in  the  kingdom,  where, 
besides  an  exceedingly  busy  season,  an  extensive  business 
in  portraiture  is  done  throughout  the  year ;  and  during  the 
busy  season  he  has  ventured  to  give  up  silver  and  adopt 
carbon :  some  examples  of  the  carbon  work  recently  done 
in  his  establishment  certainly  lacked  nothing  of  the  beauty, 
oitherindeIio«cyorbrillianoy,(^8iiTer prints.  Besidesthose 


establishments  in  Belgium  and  France,*  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  %s  having  adopted  carbon  printing,  we  may 
mention  the  establishment  of  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  from 
whence  has  issued  for  years  those  magnificent  large  re- 
productions of  works  of  fine  art.  There  is  the  photo- 
graphic department  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
where,  we  believe,  carbon  printing  has  been  solely  u3«d 
for  some  years.  At  Chatham,  the  Engineer  photo- 
graphers under  the  charge  of  Captain  Abney  use  carbon, 
we  believe,  extensively.  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  we 
believe,  uses  carbon  to  a  considerable  extent.  How  many 
photographers  there  are  who,  like  Mr.  Faulkner,  do  their 
best  work  on  carbon,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Finally,  the 
great  pioneer  carbon  establishment  of  the  world,  the 
Autotype  Company,  is  doing  the  work  which  pioneers 
have  ever  had  to  accomplish.  They  are  working  steadily 
to  show  the  way  to  photographers.  That  the  community 
and  the  art  will  benefit,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and 
we  hope  and  believe  that  the  pioneers  themselves  will 
reap  a  great  commercial  success.  The  admirable  display 
of  permanent  prints,  equal  in  all  respects  to  silver  prints, 
at  the  present  Exhibition,  will  aid,  we  hope,  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  create  a  demand  for  photo- 
graphs produced  in  permanent  pigment i,  to  which  photo- 
graphers, in  spite  of  their  habitual  conservancy,  will 
readily  and  gladly  respond. 

A  TRAP  FOR  PORTRAITISTS. 
A  COMMUNICATION  sout  to  thc  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  describes  a  trap  for  portraitists  which, 
it  seems,  has  been  tried  in  America  with,  we  hope,  but 
little  success.  Few  respectable  photographers  would 
deliberately  undertake  indecent  portraiture,  but  the  snare 
described  here  is  one  into  which  many  might  innocently 
step.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  **  Amateur  Detec- 
tive," styles  the  scheme  the  "  Tight-fitting  Corset"  applied 
to  photographers.     He  says:  — 

*^  This  is  a  new  confidence  game  requiring  four  or  more 
persons  to  play  the  same,  ^rst  person  :  a  dare-devil  or 
saint,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  lie  engages  his 
mistress  to  visit  galleries  and  obtain  immodest,  nude,  or 
indecent  pictures,  first  by  asking  for  decent  ones.  Then 
she  says  she  is  agent  for  thc  *  Patent  Tight-fitting  Corset,* 
and  wishes  to  show  it  practically.  Then  a  halt-nude  is 
wanted,  to  illustrate  the  difference,  only  to  show  to  the 
customers.  She  sometimes  gets  one  to  sell  her  beau, 
without  the  above  laboured  plol.  The  first  man,  when  he 
has  got  a  collection  of  the  pictures,  requires  the  kind  help 
of  a  partner,  or  third  person.  Me  visits  the  photographer, 
and  gradually  discloses  his  errand— viz.,  to  inform  him,  in 
pure  kindness,  that  he  accidentally  overheard  the  threat 
of  an  old  pious  man  who  has  a  wayward,  boy,  with  whom 
he  has  found  the  said  pictures,  to  prosecute  those  who 
made  them,  and  has  got  the  girl  as  a  witness.  This  third 
person  advises  the  photographer  to  call  and  see  the  said 
old  gent.,  and  try  and  beg  off.  It  is  an  unpleasant  matter 
to  be  locked  up  for  crime,  perhaps  long  delay  in  coming 
to  a  trial,  ruin  to  business,  &c.  This  third  person  has  no 
name  or  place  of  business  to  give  you,  don^t  want  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  affair,  don^t  ask  any  remuneration,  but 
will  take  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  old  geotlemnn 
is  a  myth — is  number  one.  The  fourth  person  in  this 
little  game  is  the  photographer,  whose  dollars  are  wanted, 
if  he  can  be  scared  by  old  olackmailers,  who  manufacture 
crime  and  compound  felonies  on  their  own  terms. 

'^The  President  remarked  that  if  there  is  any  game 
like  this  being  played  on  photographers  it  should  be 
known  to  the  profession,  so  that  when  persons  come  to 
their  galleries  to  have  pictures  taken  with  the  *  Tight- 
fitting  Corset'  they  can  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Photo- 
graphers are  an  innocent  class  of  men,  and  would  not 
readily  suspect  anything  of  t,hat  kind." 

*  8«e  Dr.  yoml'i  lottar  ia  our  nesL  ■^ystf'fnipg  th«  publie  ^"^%ni 
f9t  oartMm  printain  Bntaseli, 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBmON. 

Landscapes. 

Landscape  photographs  constitate  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  present  exhibition,  nearly  half  of  the  con- 
tributions belonging  to  this  department  of  the  art. 
AVhilst  in  portraiture  the  wet  collodion  process  alone 
appears  to  have  been  employed,  we  have  in  the  landscape 
examples  of  various  processes,  wet,  dry,  and  emulsion, 
and  excellence,  even  the  highest  excellence,  Ib  not  con- 
fined to  any  of  them.  The  oldest  dry  process,  ~ the 
Taupenot,  and  the  newest, — bromide  emulsion,  may  be 
said  to  run  neck  and  ueck  with  wet  collodion.  The  question 
of  convenience  can  therefore  present  the  only  determining 
motive  in  making  selection,  and  from  the  prevalent  use  of 
the  wet  process  amongst  professional  photographers,  at 
present  it  seems  to  possess  the  balance  of  advantages. 

There  are  not  many  new  exhibitors  in  this 
department  challenging  public  attention  for  their  work. 
Amongst  those  few,  however,  Mr.  Crawshay  most  promi- 
nently attracts  attention.  We  believe  he  has  once  before 
exhibited  one  or  two  views,  but  to  the  present  exhibition 
he  has  sent  several  landscapes  of  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  fairly  competes  with  that  of  his  fine  portraiture. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  in  the  room  finer  than  his 
*'  Waterfalls  at  Torpanton  "  (83),  which  is  in  every  way — 
selection,  lightin/i:.  and  general  treatment — exceedingly 
successful.  In  No.  81,  the  *»  Cyfarthfa  Limestone  Quarry," 
we  have  an  example  of  the  skilful  pictorial  treatment  of  an 
unpromising  subject  No.  82,  **  The  River  Usk,"  and  84, 
**  Scethrog  Hill,**  are  also  very  fine,  as  are  several  other  of 
his  landscape  contributions.  Amongst  comparatively 
recent  landscape  contributors,  we  find  Mr.  E.  viles,  who 
last  year  for  the  first  time  contributed  some,  but  this 'year 
has  made  considerable  advance,  and  sends  some  exceedingly 
good  work.  His  pictures  are  large,  about  twenty  inches 
by  fifteen,  all  technically  good,  and  some  possessing  con- 
siderable picturesque  excellence.  There  are  different  views 
ofMoreton  Corbet  Castle,  and  Tong  Church,  in  Salop, 
which  are  very  fine  indeed. 

We  have  especial  pleasure  in  seeing  the  photographs  of 
Mens.  Davanne  at  the  present  exhibition.  His  name  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  associated  with  photo- 
graphy, and  his  contributions  to  photographic  chemistry, 
vaired  and  extended,  stand  amongst  the  solid  possessions  of 
the  art.  Photographers  in  this  country  are  familiar  with  his 
labours  in  building  up  photography  as  a  sdfence,  but 
until  now  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  his  pictorial 
work,  and  they  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  artist  do  not  discredit  the  savant.  Mons. 
Davanne^s  pictures  are  on  twelve  by  ten  plates,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Taupenot  process.  They  admirably  show 
that  this  oldest  of  dry  processes  is  no  whit  behind  the 
most  modern.  Singularly  delicate,  very  brilliant,  and  full 
of  gradation,  spotlessly  perfect  in  every  way,  they  are 
admirable  examples  of  tecnnical  photography ;  and  besides 
that,  the  selection,  lighting,  and  treatment,  are  all  dictated 
by  artistic  feeling.  It  is  not  a  little  complimentary  that 
the  V  ice-president  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  in 
contributing  to  an  English  exhibition,  points  out  that  his 
work  is  produced  bv  tlie  lens  of  an  English  optician,  the 
front  combination  of  the  No.  1  rectilinear  lens  having  been 
used  in  producing  these  large  pictures. 

Also  from  dry-plate  negatives— the  beer  and  dbumen 
process  having  been  used — are  the  curiously  fine  Egyptian 
photographs  of  Captain  Abney.  We  have  referred  before 
to  a  special  peculiarity  of  these  pictures :  their  singularly 
luminous  character ;  the  sense  of  brilliant  light,  and  the 
absence  of  black  shadows ;  the  sense  of  life  and  movement 
in  the  rushing  waters  of  the  First  Cataract  on  the  Nile ; 
the  feeling  of  colossal  firrandeur  in  the  Kameses  at  Thebes, 
standing  out  bold  and  solitary  against  a  very  poetic  sky. 
Near  to  thdse  are  examples  of  another  dry  process,  in  the 
printa  from  emulsionj  plates  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper^   a 


series  of  cabinet  gems.  Presumably  by  an  emulsion  are 
the  Isle  of  Wight  views  by  Mr.  Stillman,  which  are  some- 
what grey  and  flat,  and  not  equal  to  some  former  work 
he  has  exhibited.  Mr.  Mawdesly,  iu  his  examples  of 
emulsion  work,  does  himself  less  than  justice.  In  the 
thre*)  large  frames  full  of  cabinet  views  there  is  much 
admirable  work,  and  many  of  the  single  pictures  are 
excellent ;  but  the  whole  in  each  frame  leaves  an  unsatis- 
factory impression.  This  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes : 
the  prevalence  of  white  skies,  and  the  large  amount  of 
margin  of  intense  buff  mounting- board,  which  kills  the 
photograph,  and  gives  a  quality  of  weakness  to  prints 
which,  better  treated,  would  look  well.  The  pupils  and 
assistants  of  Ca2)taiu  Abney,  amongst  the  Royal  ij^ngineers 
at  Chatham,  contribute  as  a  body,  and  send  some  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  presumably  by  the 
beer  and  albumen  dry  plate  process. 

Rarely  equalled,  and  probably  never  surp.^issed  alike  in 
technical  and  art  qualities,  are  the  landscapes  of  Mr. 
Bedford — and,  let  it  be  noted,  it  is  Mr.  William  Bedford, 
son  of  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  who  is  the  exhibitor.  The 
work  of  the  son  possesses  all  the  traditional  excellence  of 
that  of  the  father,  wliioh  i^  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
awarded.  There  is  a  singular  perfectness  of  finish  in  all 
his  lansdcapes  at  the  present  exhibition,  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  minute  care  seen  in  a  line  miniature  painting,  bat 
this  is  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  breadth,  or  space, 
or  atmosphere.  There  is  perfect  definition,  without  any 
suggestion  of  cutting  bardoess.  The  sky  effects,  waich 
are  admirable  when  separately  examined,  never  obtrude 
themselves,  but  are  simply  a  part  of  the  picture.  The 
prints  of  this  year  are  of  an  unusually  fine  black  tone, 
closely  resembling  an  engraving.  Possessing  much  of  the 
same  uniformity  of  excellence  are  the  views  of  Scottish 
scenery  sent  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson.  His  coutributiontt  of 
this  year  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  sizes  he  has  before 
exhibited,  and  the  proportions  are  very  effective,  being 
about  ten  or  eleven  inches  by  seven  inches.  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson  sends  a  number  of  fine  interiors  illustrating  old 
English  homes,  and  the  landscapes  he  is  issuing  under  the 
title  of  Studies  of  Nature.  They  are  well  chosen  and  well 
treated.  A  peculiarity  of  these  interiors  is  the  extent  of 
angle  included,  so  as  to  give  a  reiiUy  pictorial  presentment 
of  a  room,  and  not  merely  a  fragment  df  one.  Mr.  Thorn p « 
son  says  his  aim  was  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  rooms  as 
Nash  would  draw — a  high  and  difficult  aim  for  photo« 
graphy^but  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  come  far  short  of  his 
aim.  .  The  negatives  are  produced,  we  are  told,  not  by  a 
double  or  triple  combination,  but  by  the  wide-angle  laud- 
scape  lens  of  a  well  known  London  optician.  Amongst 
the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  landscapes  are  two  or  three 
small  pictures  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  whose  contributions, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  not  more  extensive.  Air.  Mundy 'a 
New  Zealand  landscapes  have  been  noticed  before :  they 
are  full  of  interest,  and  possess  high  excellence. 

There  is  an  unusually  fine  show  of  cloud  pictures  at  the 
present  exhibition.  Messrs.  B.  Wyies  and  Co.  send  two 
or  three 'frames  entitled  *^  Cloudiaud,"  with  every  variety 
of  sky  effect:  clouds  heaped  in  grand  cumulose  masses  ; 
clouds  driving  before  a  swift  wind ;  clouds  heavy,  sombre, 
and  still ;  clouds  twisted  in  fantastic  wreaths,  and  clouds 
with  gilded  edges  behind  which  the  sun  goes  down  ;  nil 
full  of  suggestion  and  full  of  poetry.  Mr.  Stoddart^  of 
Margate,  also  sends  some  capital  cloud  scenes  and  sunsets 
with  noc  less  poetry  and  beauty,  and  some  of  them  on  large 
plates  are  very  impressive  and  fine. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Sutciiffe's  contributions  come  for  the  most 
part  under  the  head  of  art  studies  rather  than  simple 
landscapes ;  but  we  may  mention  his  Beech  Trees  (3i>7) 
as  an  unusually  fine  rendering  of  foliage.  His  Pine  Trees 
(B18)  are  rather  too  heavy  even  for  the  gloomy  depth  of 
pine  foliage.  Captain  I'urton  sends  some  views  on  Ouse, 
and  some  groups  of  cattle,  possessing  high  artistic  merit. 
They  are,  we  believe,  carbon  printa  from  12  by  10  nega- 
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tives  enlarged  from  small  negatives  on  Col.  Wortley's 
plates.  Mr.  R.  Mitchell  sends  some  views  in  Arran  which 
admirably  render  the  grand  and  glowing  scenery  of  this 
wild  Scottish  isle,  and  some  other  studies  all  characterized 
by  the  picturesque  spirit  which  distinguishes  his  work. 
Bit.  F.  Salis  Schwabe  sends  some  very  fine  views  of 
scenery  in  the  West  Highlands  and  Skye.  The  photo- 
graj)hy  is  almost  too  delicate  and  perfect  to  render  full 
justice  to  the  abrupt  wildness  of  these  desolately  grand 
scenes,  but  the  photography  is  very  excellent  indeed. 
Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin,  contributes  several  of  his 
capital  landscapes ;  those  of  VVicklow  Rcenery  are  especially 
beautiful.  Mr.  W.  G.  Hunter  contributes  a  number  of 
charmingly  delicate  and  picturesque  renderings  of  Welsh 
and  English  scenery.  His  mode  of  mounting  the  prints 
in  optical  contact  with  the  glass  is  very  effective.  Mr. 
H.  Whitfield  sends  some  small  landscapes  of  singular 
delicacy  and  much  artistic  feeling. 

To  some  other  landscapeet  worthy  of  notice  we  must 
refer  in  our  next. 


PORTRAITS  WITH  CLOUDED  MARGINS. 
Amongst  the  novelties  in  the  United  States  are  vignetted 
portraits  with  doaded  margins.  The  cloud  negatives  are 
prepared  by  M.  Bigelow,  and  sold  through  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company.  Here  are  Mr.  Bigelow*s 
instractions  for  producing  the  portraits,  as  given  in  the 
r»«ie«,  which  may  interest  some  of  our  readers : — 

''First  construct  a  light  frame  14x17  inches  square  ; 
then  take  apiece  of  dark  green  window-shade  paper  (or 
any  dark  paper  nearly  black),  dampen  it  by  floating  on  a 


inches  the  long  way,  and  mark  the  oval  on  the  paper  you 
have  stretched  upon  the  frame ;  thcu  lay  it  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  cut  out  the  opening  wi^ih  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
it  in  half-inch  notches  resembling  saw  teeth.  With  this 
screen  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  camera,  between 
the  camera  and  sitter,  adjusted  so  as  to  show  the  sitter 
through  it,  proceed  to  take  the  negative,  which  will  come 
out  with  a  dark  margin  or  dark  vignette.  Now  place  the 
cloud  negative  in  the  printing-frame;  then  lay  the 
vignetted  negative  you  have  made  upon  it,  place  the 
sensitive  paper  as  usual,  and  close  the  frame.  This  brings 
the  cloud  negative  upon  the  outside.  Print  as  usuaI. 
If  you  wish  the  clouds  sharp,  print  with  the  varnished 
aide  of  the  cloud  negative  next  to  the  portrait  negative, 
and  face  directly  towutls  the  sun.  If  the  cloud  effect  ii 
desired  softer 
side  of  the  oloui 

*'  If  you  use  a  half-size  lens,  use  a  smaller  opening  in  the 
vignetting  screen.    Support  the  screen  by  a  light  frame- 


gate  of  light  falling  short  of  3,000  units,  even  then,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  gradually  diminishing  altitude  of  the 
sua,  and  the  gradually  increasing  shortness  of  the  days.  I 
should  think  it  very  improbable  that  during  the  next  five 
months  a  daily  aggregate  of  over  3,030  units  will  ever  be 
attained. 
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NOTE   ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  ROGER   LAURENT. 
( Aux  Fargen  de*  Basse*  Indre^  Loire  InferieitreJ, 

readers,  I 

image, 

clearer, 

and  finer  clichd  than  can  ba  obtained   with  iron.     My 
formula  is: — 

Filtered  water        100    grammes 

Fyrogallic  acid       ^  gramme 

Acetic  acid 4    grammes 

AlQohol        ...        15         „ 

As  every  photographer  knows,  solutions  of  pyrogallio 
acid  will  not  keep  very  long.  Into  a  bottle  I  put  ludf  a 
gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  50  grammes  of  water  ; 
into  another  1  put  also  50  grammes  of  water,  with 
15  grammes  of  alcohol  and  4  grammes  of  acetic  acid. 
These  are  the  two  solutions  that  I  use. 

I  expose  at  least  double  the  time  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  me  a  good  result  with  an  iron  developer. 


«viy  ww«ru»  ™  »«u.    ^.  .uo  i^'.uuu  cucuu  «    ^^        .withdrawing  the  plate  from  the  camera  I  set  it 
,  pnnt  in  the  shade,  or  by  turning  the  him    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     f  p^^^  .^^^  ^    ^  ^  ^^^^  J^^^^ 

i^'Tu°®f^:-?i?«r ....11 :^^:..4u^    alcohoKacctic  acid  solution,  and  this  1  throw  upon  the 

plate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  I  should  an  iron  solution, 

-,        -.             ,--^      .J             -u      J1.J*  the  liquid  being  applied  two  or  three  times.    The  solution 

work ouoMtoM,«.d  constructed  bom  to  be  adjusted  at  .^  ^^^  returned Tnto  the  developing  cup,  and  W  it  is 

My  heiKht    Make  the  pomtion  and  focus  before  placing  ^^^  ^  ^^          y^      j  py,ogallil  «,fution  from  the 

the  Tignetbng  screen.    I  find  itquicker  and  easier  to  adjust  „j^^,  ^^^^,,1  ^J^^  de'elopment  of  the  image  u  thenpro- 

the  screen  by  the  reflected  im^  of  the  «tter  seen  upon  ^^^^  ^.^t  ^jj^  j^;,  ^^^^       ^^^  tUel^Uve  U  pro- 

the  front  lens  of  the  camera.    It  will  take  but  a  moment's  .    ji„ig}ie(i                                               «>«••"«  » t»™ 

time  to  adjust  werything  after  a  litUe  practice.  | »"  ,p„  i^teariir  the  cliche,  if  it  U  necessary.  I  put  into  the 


"If  the 


dark,  nse 
to  dark  shade. 


clpadsprint«,olight.«seadarker«reen;  if  too  1  developingTup  somefrih  ^ktio^.tog/th^*^;  thTfew 
a  lighter  one.    Useany  background  from  medium  ,  ^        Jf  » ^;^^^  ^„  ^^^  g„,„y„„  ^f  ^f^^     ^  ^  J  «^ 


,  -  --t--- w  pose 

is  longer  than  usual,  cliches  upon  dry  plates  are  still 
better. 

A  ROLLINC;  STONE'S  VISIT  TO  PEKIN. 

DY  D.   K.   GRIFFITHS,    SHANQUAI. 

On  my  way  from  Shanghai  to  Pekin  I  broke  ray  journey 
at  Chjfoo,  a  delightful  watering-place  in  the  proviuee  of 
Shantung,  the  classic  grounds  of  China,  and  remained 
past  week  to  1,342  chemical  units,  or  400  units  more  than  ,  one  week  to  strengthen  myself  for  the  fatigues  of  Northern 
the  daily  average  of  the  preceding  week.  Saturday  was  a  travel,  and  then  ftoished  my  sea  journey  to  Tientstu. 
remarkably  fine  day,  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky  all  day, ,  The  weather  waa  wet,  and  I  was  too  anzioos  to  prooeed 
and  the  atmosphere  free  from  mitt    The  fact  of  the  aggre-    to  break  my  jonmej  at  tho  mouth  of  th9  river  Pei*ho,  lo 


meteokological  report  of  the  diurnal 
ag(;regate  of  chemical  force  ix  the 
daylight  of  the  southern  sky, 

From  Observations  made  at  Blacki*ool,   Lakcasiiiue. 

by  d.  winstanley,  f.n.a.s. 

The  daily  average  of  chemical  force  has  risen  during  the 
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as  to  get  a  view  of  the  Ta-koo  forta,  neither  waa  their 
appearanoe  auch  as  to  decoy  one  into  the  trouble  of  un- 
packing chemicals  and  apparatus  for  a  photographic  shot 
at  them ;  their  low  mud  walla  present  a  very  unimposing 
frontage,  and  would  make  an  indiffereat  view  even  under  a 
more  favourable  condition  of  the  weather.  We  anchored 
opposite  tor  some  time,  waiting  high  tide  to  get  across  the 
bar,  which  was  effected  after  an  hour*a  detention,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  ''double 
bend,**  when  the  vessel's  bow  went  fast  in  the  mud  project- 
ing well  over  a  «♦  Paddy "  Eeld  (rice-field),  and  here  I 
availed  myself  of  an  offer  from  the  Custom's  official  to  get 
into  his  boat  for  a  pull  to  tha  town,  which  we  reached  bv 
nightfall.  ^ 

Tientsin  is  a  poor-looking  mud-built  place,  the  foreign 
hongs  (houses)  of  the  Bund  its  only  attraction  ;  and  the 
country  being  inundated  at  the  time  of  mv  visit  added  to  its 
desolate  appearance.  I  put  up  at  the  only  foreign  hotel  in 
the  ^lace,  a  mud  one-storied  shanty,  but  what  I  found 
wanting  in  bricks  and  mortar  was  well  compensated  for  by 
the  genial  nospitality  of  the  residents. 

After  taking  a  view  of  the  "  Treaty  Temple,"  and  the 
scene  of  the  massacre,  these  being  the  only  points  of 
interest,  I  got  my  passport  from  the  British  Consul, 
hired  a  native  house  boat,  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
Fekin  boy  to  act  as  interpreter,  who,  with  my  Shanghai  boy, 
cook,  and  chair  coolies,  completed  my  party. 

The  boat,  a  large  one,  was  worked  by  sis  sturdy  coolies 
in  A  state  of  perfect  nudity,  and  starting  with  the  tide  in 
our  favour,  we  were  soon  past  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  and  on 
the  highway  to  the  Capitiu. 

I  journied  on  as  far  as  Tung-chow  by  the  canal,  where  I 
was  obliged  to  change  my  mode  of  travel,  hiring  ponies 
and  mules  for  myself  and  the  interpreter  Ahee,  with 
wheelbarrows  for  the  provisions,  photographic  stores,  and 
apparatus.  While  these  were  bemg  engaged,  I  entered  a 
native  inn,  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  attracted  by  a  sight  of 
the  "  yang-quitza "  (foreign  devil),  but  many  of  them 
followed  me  to  the  room  provided  for  travellers,  and  as 
they  were  yeiy  quiet,  I  submitted  to  the  offensive  odour 
of  the  proximity,  indulging  their  curiosity  to  examine  my 
breech-loader  and  the  various  other  foreign  articles  and 
stores.  One  old  lady  ventured  to  taste  some  bitter  beer, 
mistaking  it  for  brandy,  that  some  previous  traveller  con- 
siderately made  her  acquainted  with,  and  deeply  rever- 
ential were  her  salaams  when  I  corrected  the  error. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness,  I  started  the  wheel- 
barrows on  the  paved  road,  preferring  that  sort  of  vehicle 
to  the  carts,  as  more  easy  to  be  guided  by  the  deep  ruts, 
and  so  save  the  apparatus  and  photographic  material  from 
certain  destruction.  Leaving  them  in  charge  of  my  Shanghai 
boy  and  coolies  to  proceed  leisurely,  £  started  with  Ahee 
as  guide  across  the  more  pleasant  cotton  fields :  two  hours' 
quiet  riding  brought  me  m  view  of  the  walls  of  Pekin,  and 
from  their  fine  proportions  I  was  led  to  expect  a  vast 
labyrinth  of  wealth  and  greatness  within.  Biding  across 
the  bridge  over  the  moat,  through  deep  ruts  in  the  pave- 
ment of  its  time-worn  gates,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  heat, 
and  stench,  I  entered  Pekiii,  and  rode  through  the  streets 
keenly  criticised  by  the  crowd,  who  kept  up  a  cross-fire  of 
questions  with  Ahee.  The  wide  streets  offered  no  shelter 
nrom  the  scorching  sun,  and  the  dust  was  very  trouble- 
some, so  it  was  with  great  relief  of  mind  and  gratitude  of 
heart  I  reached  the  hotel,  and  for  the  first  time  for  four 
days  I  was  able  to  sit  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner,  and 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bed. 

I  now  called  upon  Mr.  Wade,  H.M.  Minister,  who 
kindly  interested  himself  in  my  plans,  and  obtained  for 
me,  in  addition  to  the  British  passport,  one  from  a  high 
Chinese  functionary ;  indeed  all  the  ministers  in  Pekin 
representing  the  several  nationalities  offered  every  assis- 
tance and  valuable  suggestions,  so  as  to  leave  my  excur- 
sions in  the  surrounding  country  as  free  from  danger  as 
poBsiblei  for  it  is  very  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  J 


obf erver  that  a  strong  anti-foreign  feeling  pervades  the 
masses,  more  especiaUy  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  and 
Pekin  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  this  far-famed  Eastern  capital,  wherever  you  turn 
the  mind  reverts  to  the  past ;  the  only  thing  that  recalls 
you  to  the  Pekin  of  the  present  day  is  the  passing  crowd, 
the  bustle  of  its  busy  throng,  and  the  dull  rattling  noise 
of  its  sprin^less  carts,  as  they  pass  you  by  in  the  lazv 
humdrum  of  Chinese  life,  llie  streets  are  wide,  wit^ 
a  high  raised  road  in  the  centre  for  carts;  in  dry 
weather  this  road  consists  of  dust,  and  in  the  wet 
weather  of  mud,  the  heavy  carts  sinking  well  up  to  their 
axles,  and  making  deep  tramways  of  their  route.  In  most 
places  the  streets  are  narrowed  by  temporary  bamboo  shan- 
ties, erected  for  the  convenience  of  old  clothes  dealers,  or 
cook  shops,  the  proprietors  of  which,  by  rattles,  or  the 
more  primitive  efforts  of  the  lungs,  call  the  vain  or  the 
hungry  to  a  knowledge  of  their  wares. 

I  spent  a  month  and  a  half  in  this  centre  of  China  aa  it 
is  and  China  as  it  was,  and  wherever  I  went  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  with  any  of  those  scenes  so 
inadgendy  bestowed  upon  it  by  artists  of  the  past,  whose 
penciLi  have  delineated  lofty  domes  and  minarets,  with 
convenient  river  foregrounds,  where  massive  and  pic- 
turesque junks  rest  upon  the  placid  waters,  and  subdue  by 
their  shadows  its  light  serenity.  Alas!  for  the  photo- 
grapher, who  must  be  satisfied  with  the  sober  reality,  and 
cannot  fiing  in  an  odd  fancy  or  two,  so  as  to  add  a  charm 
to  views  so  uninteresting,  for  excepting  the  moat  round  the 
walls,  and  a  stagnant  pond  the  olfactory  nerves  could  well 
dispense  with,  my  matter-of-fact  vision  rested  not  upon 
those  dearly  cherished  scenes. 

Such  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be,  Pekin  was  there,  a  dull 
vacuity  of  any  such  fancies — a  dusty,  dirty  hive  of  animated 
littleness,  the  few  temples  in  it,  which  are  only  to  be  found 
by  indefatigable  industry,  its  only  pleasing  features ;  these 
temples,  from  their  unique  style,  will  naturally  arrest  thn 
attention  of  a  European  traveller  diverting  his  mind  from 
what  is  to  what  was,  and  while  in  Pekin  this  is  his  most 
happy  state. 

rhe  chief  places  of  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tartar 
city,  from  the  walls  of  which  I  made  negatives  of  the  im- 
perial or  ^*  prohibited  city."  I  had  many  besides  photo- 
graphic difficulties  to  overcome  in  getting  a  collection  of 
views;  I  had  to  contend  with  the  superstition  of  the 
people,,  and  their  ingenuity  to  annoy  and  *'  squeeze ''  me 
m  every  possible  way.  Very  often  hours  were  lost 
getting  coolies  courageous  enough  to  carry  the  apparatus 
and  necessaries,  and  when  they  were  started  a  su^en  fear 
would  sometimes  seize  them,  and  they  would  try  to  shirk 
the  journey  altogether  by  pretending  ignorance  of  the 
road,  the  boy  often  being  an  accomplice ;  great  firmness, 
and  sometimes  even  a  display  of  force,  most  be  resorted  to 
before  they  act  on  the  lao/  (Tordre. 

(To  be  continmd.J 


YELLOWNESS  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Sia,— In  au  article  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  week's 
iflsuo  oooum  this  sentence :~"  It  will  never  do  to  give  up 
altogether  so  beautiful  and  delicate  a  process  as  silver 
priuting.  and  it  is  simply  nonseude  to  talk  about  its  rapid 
disuse  during  the  last  few  y(*arii,  for  there  is  not  a  single 
photographer  of  note  in  this  country — nor,  we  believe,  in 
any  other — who  has  disoontinned  the  process  entirely.'* 
This  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  bat  allovr  me  to  give  the 
commentary  of  some  feoent  experiences  which  seem  to 
betoken  a  coming  change. 

Some  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  MM.  Gdruzet  Fibres,  of  Brussels,  and  was 
with  much  courtesy  shown  by  the  brothers  over  the  whole  of 
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their  establiahmeai.  The  premisea  are  in  the  central  part 
of  the  tovro ;  the  entrance,  with  handsome  plate-glass  front, 
is  modern,  bat  the  reception  room,  workshops,  and  interior 
eeneraliy  are  in  a  fine  large  old-fashoned  style,  commodious 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  stadio  is  a  irast  apartment,  well 
lighted,  fitted  with  antique  furniture  and  tasteful  accessories, 
and,  both  for  work  and  appearance,  almost  superb. 
The  maison  Qdrnsat  is  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  Belgian 

Sh(<tographers,  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  has  totally 
isoontinued  silirer  printing  in  favour  of  carbon.  I  saw  the 
arrangements  for  sensitising  the  tissue,  witnessed  the 
ezpoaure,  development,  and  mounting  of  the  prints,  and 
observed  a  very  excellent  average  of  work  produced.  The 
ateliers  of  Ma£.  Q^ruaet  are  fitted  with  appliances  to  produce 
negatives  up  to  thirty-six  by  twenty -eight  inches,  and  from 
this  sise  to  the  smalleat  miniature  every  picture'  is  printed 
in  carbon.  As  far  as  my  information  extends,  to  those 
gentlemen  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  photographers 
in  Europe  to  issue  nothing  but  permanent  photographs. 

I  made  again,  during  the  last  days  of  the  *^  Exposition 
Beige  de  Photographic, "  a  flying  visit  to  Brussels,  and 
foand  MM.  Q^ruiet  veiy  well  satisfied  with  the  commercial 
results  of  the  steps  they  had  taken.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  out  of  the  twenty-three  Belgian  exhibitors,  eleven 
showed  examples  in  carbon:  one  frame  of  whole- plate 
portraits  without  glase,  by  Zeyen  Liege,  was  a  most 
noteworthy  example  among  much  that  was  excellent. 

Beiore  quitting  Belgium  (  made  a  call  on  M.  Joseph  Maes, 
of  Antwerp,  who  is  a  noted  carbon  worker,  and  possesses  a 
fine  collection  of  negatives  frCm  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  As  a  matter  of  choice,  M.  Maes 
issues  only  permanent  prints;  but,  as  a  question  of  commerce, 
fears,  until  public  opinion  is  more  pronounced,  to  discard 
silver  entirely.  Prints  from  the  same  negatives  are  obtained 
hj  both  processes,  and  may  be  found  in  the  shops  side  by 
ude,  the  carbon  prints  being  sold  at  a  higher  price. 

Last  month  I  was  shown  over  the  dwelling  and  the 
ateliers  of  M.  Li6bert  of  Paris ;  the  whole  premisos*-built 
specially  for  photography,  and  furnished  with  an  elegant 
magnificence :  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  handsome  en- 
trance and  staircase,  oonrtyard  and  ofiices  on  the  groand- 
floort  two  splendid  reception  rooms,  bureau,  billiard  room, 
terraced  garden,  and  fine  stndio  on  the  first  floor.  The 
arrangements  were  most  convenient  and  complete,  and  a 
large  businesa  doing,  without  the  aid  of  silver,  save  for  the 
negative  bath  and  the  actinometer  paper.  In  the  develop- 
ment room  was  an  English  operator  at  work.  He  had 
tanks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  alum  bath,  &c.,  and  before 
him  a  pile  of  pieces  of  plate- glass,  each  holding  nine  cartes, 
four  cabinet  or  larger  prints,  that  after  exposure  had  been 
applied  to  the  waxed  and  collodionised  plate,  and  now 
waited  development.  After  a  little  soaking  in  warm  water, 
the  paper  backing  of  the  tissue  was  peeled  off,  and  the 
latent  image  speedily  washed  up  to  the  requited  vigour, 
the  exact  point  being  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  deter- 
mined by  examining  the  transparency  while  held  over  a 
■heet  of  white  paper.  In  the  next  room  I  observed  a  strong 
rack  carryinff  some  forty  of  the  large  glass  plates,  each  with 
the  developed  pictures,  waiting  to  be  spotted  and  touched 
before  application  of  the  transfer  paper  and  removal  from 
the  glass.  The  negatives  produced  by  M.  Li^bert  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  printing  seemed  to  proceed  steadily  and 
without  a  hitch. 

For  a  more  recent  instance,  one  nearer  home  and  of  a 
■alient  character,  I  cite  §  well-known  name:  Mr.  Jabes 
Hughes,  of  Ryde,  showed  me,  within  the  last  few  days, 
specimens  of  cabinet  prints  in  carbon,   that  for  brilliancy, 

Surity  of  tint,  and  delicate  gradation,  left  nothing  to  be 
esirad.  He  assured  me,  with  a  look  of  modest  triumph, 
and  a  sweet  calm  of  conscientious  photography  in  his  face, 
tiiat  for  two  months  he  had  discarded  silver  printing, 
and  issued  only  work  in  carbon.  Mi.  Hughes  had  even 
Tentuved  on  this  revolationary  procedaie  in  the  verv 
height  of  the  leaio&i  and  althdogh  this  bad  thrown  hu 


work  into  arrear,  saw  nothing  to  regret.  To  be  the  first 
photographer  in  England  able  to  guarantee  the  perma- 
nence of  all  his  work  may  possibly  be  an  achievement  not 
without  result  in  both  honour  and  reward.  It  remains  to 
be  said  that  in  Mr.  Hughes*  opinion  it  is  only  by  the  recent 
ingenious  developments  of  carbou  printing  by  Moud.  Lam- 
bert that  so  radical  a  change  in  procedure  at  Ryde  has 
become  safe,  or,  perhaps,  possible.  Processes  thus  adopted 
into  commercial,  every-day  use  are  not  without  distinct 
significance  to  the  prorassion.  W. 


J^xocuVmi%  it  Siatittm. 

SoiTTH  LovDON  Photoobaphio  Booistt. 

Thb  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  1  Ith,  inst,  the  Bev.  F.  F.  Stathajc,  M.A.,  President 
in  the  chair.  ' 

The  GHAiaicAN  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  in  future 
members  would  come  forward  with  brief  papers.  He  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  long  and  formal  papers  were  unnecessary, 
short  ones  very  often  forming  a  theme  on  which  to  hang  an 
interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Vanoebwxtui  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Studio 
Window  "(see  page  508.J 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  who  thanked  Mr. 
Vanderweyde  for  his  paner, 

Mr.  Avaaa  asked  if  groups  as  well  as  single  sitters  could 
be  taken  in  a  studio  light^  by  the  system  advocated,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  owing  to  the  light  being  strongest  in  the 
centre,  those  of  a  group  situated  at  the  side  would  be  imperfectly 
lighted. 

Mr.  VjLNDBBWBrDB  Said  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  light  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sitter. 

A  general  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Jabes  Hughes, 
Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  VANDBiiWEYDB  replied  to  several  qaestioas,  asking 
explanations,  by  making  drawings  on  the  black  board. 

Mr.  Samubl  Fby  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  Oiganic  Matter  in  the 
Nitrate  Bath  "  (see  page  509.) 

Mr.  Spillbu  enquired  of  Mr.  Fry  if  his  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
never  became  discoloured  by  the  presence  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Fby  replied  that  it  remained  colonrleds. 

Bfr.  Taylob  said  that  in  the  albumen  process  on  class  the  bath 
became  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  enquired  if  Mr.  Fry  could 
explain  the  cause  of  his  exemption  from  such  disc-dooration. 

Mr.  FoxLRB  observed  that  in  the  albumen  process  ndt  only 
was  there  a  deep  discolouration,  but  it  arose  whsu  work  tag  with 
a  very  strong  bath. 

Mr.  Fbt  wds  well  aware  of  the  fact,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  found  that  when  plates  coated  with  albumen 
were  damp  they  frequently  fogged ;  but  if  the  albumen  were 
rendered  quite  dry  no  fogging  occurred. 

Mr.  HooBBS  said  that  the  foi;ging  was  caused  b^  the  action  of 
the  nitric  acid  on  the  albumen.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Taupenot  process  he  tried  albumen  in  the  bath,  under  extreme 
conditions.  I>alighted  with  the  fine  rich  tones  obtained  by  that 
process,  he  gave  his  plates  a  coating  of  albumen,  followed  after- 
wards by  one  of  collodion  ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  fogging  resulted, 
which  caused  him  to  prepare  a  new  bath  eveiy  week,  which, 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  results  obtained  with  albumen,  he 
willingly  did  for  a  time;  but,  eventually,  discontinued  that 
practice. 

Mr.  Far  said  that,  in  bis  own  case,  the  albumen  film 
was  very  attenuated,  and  quite  dry :  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the 
bath,  too,  was  considerable.  At  occasional  intervals  he  boiled  his 
bath. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fry,  and  the  transaction  of  some 
routine  businoss,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Manobb^bb  Pbjtoobafhio  Socibty. 

Thb  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Momorial  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  14th  init;  W.  T.  Mablbv,  £«q..  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  Secre* 
tai7  read  the 

The  session  of  1875  closes  the  twentieth  year  of  the  eiistenee 
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of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  yonr  conncil  hope, 
and  have  reason  to  beliere,  that  daring  the  twenty  years  of  its 
active  life  it  has  been  instmmental  in  forming  many  lasting 
friendships,  and  productive  of  some  photographic  benefit  to  its 
members  generally. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  disting^hed  by  any  special  feature, 
and  the  Society  may  be  said  to  be  in  about  its  normal  state.  While 
a  slight  improvement  has  manifested  itself  in  one  direction,  a  little 
falling-ofif  has  been  apparent  in  another.  But  so  it  must  ever  be, 
and  your  council  can  only  make  the  best  of  the  circamstances  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves  placed.  There  are  at  present 
seventy-seven  members  on  the  register,  and  two  nominated  for 
election,  against  seventy-six  members  at  the  last  annual  meeting ; 
but  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  only  twenty- 
eight  against  thirty-one  in  the  year  just  completed. 

Although  the  papers  contributed  during  the  session  have  been 
but  few,  me  meetings  have  been  far  from  uninteresting  or  unin- 
structive,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

The  President  read  a  new  paper  on  a  good  old  subject, 
"  Printing  by  Development,"  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
process. 

Mr.  John  Brier,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on  <*The  Production  of 
Enlarged  Landscape  Negatives,"  with  illustrations. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.B.  A.S.,  explained  in  what  way  the  photo- 
graphic methods  had  been  utilised  during  the  transit  of  Venus, 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams. 

Mr.  Noton  read  a  paper  "On  the  Manufacture  of  Nitro- 
Glucose,"  followed  by  a  supplementary  sialement  aod  experi- 
ment at  a  subsequent  meeting;  and  the  active  session  closed 
with  a  lantern  exhibition  of  choice  pictures  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
F.  York,  of  London. 

Your  council,  in  thanking  those  gentlemen  who  did  their  best 
for  the  Society  last  /ear,  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  they  will 
renew  their  efforts  m  the  year  to  come,  and  that  many  other 
members  will  follow  their  very  good  example. 

The  annual  report  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Young  and 
Wm.  Cleary  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  tiie  various  offices 
for  the  year  i^Pretidmt :  W.  T.  l^Iabley,  Esq.— •  ri«-iVMi/fotjf»  ; 
Messrs.  A.  Brothers,  P.B.A.S.,  M.  Noton,  Thos.  Haywood,  Rev. 
Canon  Beechey,  MA.,  and  G.  T.  Lund.— Cown«i7  ;  Messrs.  Jno. 
Brier,  jun.,  W.  G.  Coote,  A.  Coventiy,  John  Holding,  A.  Paterson, 
J.  B.  Payne,  1.  Wade,  John  Warburton,  N.  Wright,  and  J.  C. 
Sewell.— 2V<?<MMrtfr ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Yo\inft^ Secretary  i  Charles 
Adin,  Clifton  Bank,  Wellington-road,  Whalley  Bange,  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Forster  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  oi^ 
"  Art  in  Photography,  and  the  late  0.  G.  Bejlander  "  (which  will 
appear|  in  our  next),  illustrated  by  some  of  the  works  of  the 
deceased  artist. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  Bulletin  of  the  Belgian  Association  of 
Photography  on  the  table,  and  collected  the  sum  of  £6  12s., 
which  he  noped  to  make  up  to  £7  128.,  towards  the  fund  in  aid  of 
Mrs.  Bejlander. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


a)aUt  in  tit  Sitntna. 

iMPBOHPTir,  on  seeing  the  pictare  in  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  No.  124,  "  Belle  and  Bow,"  by  Ohaffin  and  Sons:— 

**  This  fair  Toxopholite  has  so  arch  an  eve, 
No  need  has  she  to  sport  with  archery  I 
With  gauntlets  and  with  arm-guard  garnished  so, 
In  every  contest  she  could  win  a  beau. 

'*  Her  well  fletch'd  arrows,  sure,  would  '  hit  tbo  mark,' 
And  fly  as  swiftly  as  electric  ^rk  I 
Such  eyes  as  hers  the  sharpest  darts  can  throw : 
I  am  not  Chaffin,  but  she  needs  no  bow" 

J.  H.  Jbwbll. 

EvANOFF  AUD  GoDDABD.— (n  thd  notice  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  in  our  last,  the  exQellent  pottraitaof  Messrs. 
Eyanoff  and  Goddard  were,  by  a  printer's  error,  mentioned  aa 
by  Ghinoff  and  Goddard. 

Tbadb  Masks.— One  of  the  most  important  Acta  of  last 
session,   in  its  bearings   on  commercial  interests,    is  *'The 


Trade  Marks  Begistration  Act,**  which  comes  into  operation  on 
1st  January,  1876,  and  which  compels  the  registering  of  all 
existing  and  future  Trade  Marks  (or  the  rights  of  their  pro- 
prietors   cannot  be  preserved   against  infringement),   at  a 


Register  Office  to  be  established  in  London.  Mr.  Goulden, 
Offices  for  Registration  of  Trade  Marks,  271,  High  Holbons, 
London,  has  forwarded  us  a  synopsis  of  the  Act,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  all  interested  to  procure. 

Photoorafhy  IK  Winter. — The  season  is  approaching 
when  some  may  be  troubled  with  a  want  of  sensitiveness  in 
their  bath  or  collodion,  as  they  suppose,  which  they  may  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for.  To  such  I  would  say,  look  to  the 
temperature  of  your  dark-room.  When  you  find  the  atmosphere 
becoming  chilly  to  yourself,  you  need  not  be  sniprised  if  your 
chemicals  begin  to  work  slow.  The  best  remedy  is  to  keep 
your  apartments  warm,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  below  70°.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  conveniently,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  warm 
the  developer ;  or  the  plate,  just  before  development,  may  be 
slightly  warmed  by  laying  it  a  few  moments  on  a  heated  soap- 
stone,  which  may  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  by  placing  it 
on  a  couple  of  brackets  over  a  gasburner  or  lamp.  Or,  it  is 
oiten  sufficient  to  draw  the  bath  off  in  the  morning,  and  warm 
it  well  before  oommenoing  the  day's  work  ;  this  removes  the 
chill  it  receives  during  the  night,  and  it  will  eontinoe  to  work 
well  throughout  the  day.  A  warm  bath  and  warm  developer 
are  always  favourable  to  rapidity.— R.  J.  Chutk,  in  Timee, 

Death  of  Sir  Charles  Whbatstomb.— We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  which  took  place 
in  Paris  on  Tuesday.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  the  scientifio  in- 
ventor of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  professor  oi  expetimental 
philosophy  in  King's  College,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1802« 
His  claims  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope 
are  well-known  to  photographers.  At  the  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition of  1878  he  exhibited  a  photographic  application  ot  the 
*'  Wheel  of  Life."  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  electricity  to  a 
practical  system  of  telegraphing,  and  with  the  realization  of 
that  object  his  name  will  be  inseparably  associated.  In  1668 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  awarded  the  distinction  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Gdinburgh. 

A  WocDSN  DiPPiiL— At  the  last  Convention  of  the  N.  P.  A. 
of  America,  Mr.  Lee  Knight  described  his  wooden  dipper  as 
follows  :— "  I  make  it  out  ot  one  sulid  pie^e  of  well-seasoned 
hickory.  If  the  bottom  of  the  bath  be  constructed  a  little  too  thin 
the  dipper  will  not  go  down.  I  had  one,  and  I  sharpened  the 
end  so  that  it  would  go  down.  I  found  that  by  making  it  in 
that  way,  an  inch  and  a  half  longer,  it  would  go  down  in  the 
bath,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  arising  from  the  stirring  up  of 
any  particles  of  film  that  might  be  in  the  bath.  We  all  know 
that  in  case  of  a  large  bath  it  is  troublesome  to  be  always 
filtering  it.  There  are  some  little  points  of  collodion  that  drop 
down  and  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  if  you  are  not 
careful  in  the  immersion  you  start  a  current  that  raises  these 
particles.  By  having  a  dipper  shaped  in  that  way,  it  goes 
down  without  creating  a  current,  or  thu  slightest  approach  io  a 
current ;  that  is  taken  away  from  the  plate,  so  that  no  particles 
shall  be  deposited  on  the  pUte.  The  others  are  particles  in 
suspension,  and  the  trouble  is  avoided  by  having  this  shape 
of  blade.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and  complete.  It  is  merely 
a  blade  of  well-seasoned  hickory,  without  any  other  preparatioii 
whatever,  it  can  be  made  by  any  ope,  and  does  not  cost  any- 
thing scarcely ;  don't  get  out  of  order.  Having  it  pretty  wide 
at  this  point  the  capillary  attraction  will  hold  the  plate  securely 
without  the  necessity  of  any  springs  or  slats,  or  anything  to 
hold  the  plate.  Nothing  more  than  the  capillary  attraction  is 
necessary.  That  is,  in  m^  experience,  sufficient.  Occasion- 
ally I  used  to  lose  a  plate  in  my  bath.  That  is  not  possible 
with  this  dipper.  This  is  not  injured  by  being  left  in  the 
bath.  X  have  had  some  dippers  said  to  be  absolnt'^ly  proo  f 
against  the  action  of  any  of  the  photographic  chemicals,  bat  by 
leaving  them  in  the  bath  two  or  three  days  the  silver  would  be 
precipitated  in  very  fine  spangles  from  the  points  where  the 
screws  were.  This,  yon  will  observe,  is  jost  shaped  from  one 
single  pieoe  of  wood." 

9^9  (Lavutfiat^tisiii. 

A.  A. — ^As  the  first  three  years  of  the  patent  have  expired,  we  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  patent  was  renewed,  whioh  would 
have  involved  the  further  payment  to  the  Patent  Oflloe  of  £50. 
We  are  not  abwlutely  certain,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cess is  BOW  free  to  every  one. 
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Kailor.— The  addrera  Ib  Mr.  £.  O.  Wood,  Cheapmde,  London. 
Toa  will  doubtless  bo  able  to  obtain  coodensors  from  him ;  but 
we  cannot  tell  you  what  they  will  cost.  You  will  bo  able  to  ob« 
tain  from  the  firm  who  supplied  you  with  carbon  tissue  the 
Manual  containing  full  instructions  for  working  it ;  or,  if  you 
state  what  steps  you  take,  and  at  what  points  you  find  special 
difllcalties,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  jnving  you  instmotion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  overooming  the  difficulties* 

Jomc  Tbkbas. — ^We  are  obliged  by  your  suggestion,  and  will  con- 
sider it.  The  gentleman  you  name  is  chiefly  distin^piished  for 
large  work,  and  has  no  especial  pre-eminence  in  cabmets.  We 
doubt  mucn  whether  the  mass  of  readers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
■a  increased  price. 

Ltok 8  SuBSCBXBEB. — There  are  rarious  modes  of  producing  blue 
prints.  Here  is  one  which  was  much  used  for  copying  purposes, 
such  as  you  describe,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  the 
cyanotype  processes.  Take  of  ammonio-oitrate  of  iron  120  grains, 
and  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (rod  prussiate  of  potash) 
140  grains,  and  dissoWe  in  two  ounces  of  water»  and  keep  the 
solution  in  tibe  dark.  Apply  with  a  Blanchard  brush  to  the 
paper,  and  allow  to  dry  in  the  dark.  Expose  under  the  subjeo', 
ana  then  wash  in  clean  water,  which  deTelops  and  fixes  the  pic- 
ture at  the  same  time.  2.  One  cause  of  the  defect  you  name  is 
the  emdition  of  the  tissue.  If  it  have  been  kept  sensitiye  too 
long,  especially  if  the  weather  be  damp,  the  tissue  becomes  more 
slowly  soluble,  and  manifests  the  defect  in  question. 

RBFLBCTioif . — ^That  which  you  call  refiection  on  the  background  is 
really  what  is  termed  a  "  cast  shadow,"  that  is,  it  is  a  definite 
shsdow  cast  by  the  object  upon  which  the  light  falls.  In  the 
group  you  have  sent  you  will  find  the  shadow  of  the  girl  on  the 
background,  and  the  shndows  of  the  feet  of  the  boy  on  the 
carpet  They  are  doubtless  due  to  the  stroTig  refiected  light 
from  the  white  wall  on  which  the  sunshine  falls.  Such  a  cast 
shadow  is  in  fact,  howeyer,  no  defect,  but  giyes  an  effect  of  solidity 
and  relief  to  the  figures.  The  sitters  are  not  well  lighted,  how- 
eyer ;  there  is  too  much  generally  diffused  light,  and  a  lack  of 
oonoentrated  light  on  the  figures.  The  images  are  also  yery 
imperfectly  defined,  either  from  being  badly  focnssed,  or  from  the 
lens  being  a  bad  one. 

SovTHEBN  Hbmisphbbb.— Of  oouTse  general  rules  are  laid  down 
as  to  the  position  of  the  glass  house  for  tbemi^'orityof  the  readers 
addressed,  and  these  are  residents  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Those  who  reside  in  fur  different  latitudes  must  ineyitably  make 
such  modification  as  their  position  demands.  In  eyery  such  case 
the  photographer  himself  must  determine  the  modification  re- 
quired in  his  special  case.  The  article  to  which  you  refer  was 
quoted  from  an  American  journal,  and  we  gaye  it  precisely  as  it 
stood.  The  statement  of  the  case  was  no  doubt  true;  but  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  facts  was  giyen. 

T,  S.  C. — ^For  copying  maps  and  printed  matter  an  old  ripe  sample 
of  collodion  is  most  suitable,  and  a  weak  iron  deyeloper ;  say 
eight  grains  of  iron  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  If  the  collodion  be  not  old,  add  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  each  ounce  of  the  collodion,  until  it  is  of  a  sherry 
colour.  In  copying  oil  paintings  somewhat  diflPerent  conditions 
are  needed.  The  ooUodum  should  contain  a  good  prop  irtion  of 
bromide;  say  not  loss  than  two  grains  to  each  ounce.  The 
exposure  must  always  be  a  ftall  one,  and  if  the  picture  can  be  placed 
in  a  good  light  in  the  open  air  it  will  be  best.  A  fifteen-grain 
iron  solution  with  fifteen  minims  of  acetic  add  will  serye. 

Hbmbt  Dunking.— With  such  a  studio  as  you  intend  building, 
about  six  feet  opai|ue  at  each  end  of  north  side  and  roof,  and  the 
remainder  glass,  will  answer.  Each  end  willt  of  course,  be  opaque ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  south  side  and  ipof.  A  few  feet  of 
light  in  south  side,  or  roof,  or  both,  to  be  ke>)t  usually  covered, 
might  be  found  of  occasional  value  to  uocoyerV.for  special  effects 
of  lighting.  The  pitch  of  roof  should  not  be  I^  tnan  io%  and 
somewhat  steeper  if  you  like.  There  are  cart;^n  advantages  in 
having  the  ridge  out  of  the  centre,  guying  the  Isfgest  half  to  the 
north.  If  you  placo  the  ridge  so  as  to  give  six  net  at  the  north 
side,  and  four  at  the  other,  having  the  ridge  about  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  the  eaves  about  six  ibet  hi^h,  you  wou^  secure  a  noble 
expanse  of  north  top  'and  side  lisht  joined.  Theiraised  platfonn 
is  altogether  unnecessary,  ana  even  troubles-^me.  2.  Our 
publishers,  doubtlea«,  can  supply  the  journal  ii^  quaslioD.  We 
will  pass  on  your  request  to  them, 

B.  L.  F. — ^Tho  sample  of  carbon  tissue  you  enclose  il  quite  insoluble, 


as  you  state.     If  it  were  so,  as  you  describe,  as  sci 
it  must  have  been  many  hours  drying,  which,  if  ^ 
place,  during  the  present  weather,  might  easily 
soak  the  tissue  too  much  in  sensitising ;  and  1 
I»lace  to  dry,  if  possible,  with  a  current  of  air.    I  j 
tissue  often  becomes  insoluble. 

Several  Correspondflnts  in  our  nszt. 


as  it  was  dry, 
»ng  in  a  damp 
appen.  Do  nc^ 
in  a  warm  dark 
alow  drying  the 
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BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Obsenfotiofu  taken  at  B^aytonea^  near  JFMtehaveHf 
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RRMATiyH. 


Rain  a.m. 

Rain  p.m. 

Showers  a.m. 

Fair,  generaUr  gloomy. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  sunny. 

A  little  r%in  tnia  moraing . 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

A  little  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Rain  p.m. 

Fair  and  sunny,  generally. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

Fair,  but  gloomy.    lightning  a 
night. 

,  A  little  rain  this  evening.    Dis- 
tant thunder  during  the  day. 

Fair,  but  gloomy.    Very  sultry. 

lleary  thunder,  with  kghtning 
and  rain,  about  I  o'clock  this 
morning.    Gloomy  all  day. 

Fair,  generally  sunny. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 

Rain  at  night.    Windy. 

Very  strong  wind,  with  rain 
showers,  a.m.  andpjn. 

Rain  this  morning.    Windy. 

Very  strong  wind  with  rain  all 
day. 

Strong  wind,  with  showers,  a.m. 
and  p.m. 

Strong  wind,  with  occasional 
showers,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Verjr  strong  wind  at  night. 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  generally  sunny^ 


Summary, 
Maximum  temperature  observed  ... 
Minimum  ditto  —       •*» 

Mean  ditto  •••       ••• 


Mornings.  Koons. 
.»  68*5« ...    IZ" 
...  50      ...    56 
-  57      ...    61 


Nights. 
i«.  68 
...  30 
..  56*4 


58-l*+ 


17 

IS 

8 

5 


Mean  of  whole    ...       ...       •••       ...       •••       *< 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ...       •< 

Number  of  fiiir  dajs     ...       .a       ••• 

Fair  days,  sunny 

Fair  days,  gloomy  _  ^        .    . 

NoTKs. — ^From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  my  observations  dunnii 
September  1874  (PHorooaApnic  Naws,  Vol.  zvii  p.  316),  and  then  in  the 
corresponding  month  this  year,  as  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  latter  has  been  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  past  month  has  been  very  variable  in  its  aspects,  and  we  have  had 
brief  samples  of  both  summer  and  wmter.  Up  to  the  19th  we  experienced 
delightftil  summer  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  became  very  doec  and 
sultry,  and  early  on  Monday  morning,  the  20th,  there  was  a  somewhat 
heavy  thunder  storm,  the  thunder  being  loud,  and  apparently  nigh  at  hand, 
while  the  lightning  was  vivid  and  ahnost  constant.  The  lain  was  unusually 
heavy  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  several  localities  flooding  houses,  ftc, 
where  due  aooesa  was  not  given  for  its  escape.  The  gnles^  which  we  expect 
at  this  season,  were  of  extreme  violence,  sevornl  trees  being  uprooted,  and 
a  few  recently  erected  stacks  of  com  turned  over.  Happily,  the  florceness 
of  these  gales  had  boon  oorrectly  predicted,  and  those  who  have  faitli  in 
meteorological  prognostications  were  prepared  for  any  camialties  which  might 
occur.  It  often  happens  that  after  rough  equinozial  gales  we  have  iine 
bright  weather  in  October,  which  will  doubttosa  be  fully  approdated  by 
both  the  agriculturalist  and  photographer ;  as  yet,  howevot,  the  weather 
has  been  anything  but  in  accordance  with  that  riow  The  turnip  crops  of 
the  present  year  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  very  successful,  and  re- 
main, up  to  the  present  time,  perfectly  sound.  Our  reports  as  to  the  grain 
crops  remain  also  salisiiMtory,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  present  year 
may  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  model  one  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil— at 
least  so  in  West  Cumberland. 
Branetenee,  nr,  Whitehaten^  October  bth. 


PHOTOOBAPHB   BSOIBTSRED. 

Mr.  WmsLsa,  Brighton, 

Two  Fhotogiaphs  of  Mr.  John  UodgUn. 
OArTAXir  Ab^kt,  Bochester, 

Thirty  Photographs,  Views  and  Scones  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  A.  PaoLKU,  Southampton, 

Two  Photo^phs  of  the  late  A.  O.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Taoa.  Hxar,  Birmingham* 

Three  Photographs  of  Mr.  Oharles  Lewis. 
Mr.  J,  T.  Case,  8t.  Ives, 

Photograph  of  an  Old  House  in  St.  Ivea. 
Mr.  7.  CAanaa,  Brompton* 

Four  Views  of  '*  BarPs  Cottri  Ilouac." 
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^t  il^otaflrgg^ic  S^efes,  ®rlahr  29, 1875. 

PHOTOGHAPHr  II!^  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Death  of  Sib  Charles  Wheatstone— Small  Por- 
traits IN  Carbon. 

7he  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstofie.^lu  the  death  of 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstoae  photographers  have  lost  an 
earnesb  sympathiser  and  well-wisher,  those  who  knew  him 
of  late  years  being  well  aware  that  his  interest  in  matters 
photographic  increased  rather  than  diminiahed  as  time 
went  on.  It  was  no  little  honour  for  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  to  have  in  its  council  the  first 
practical  electrician,  the  father  of  the  telegraph,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  stereoscope,  and  the  deviser  of  several  other 
photographic  novelties  of  interest,  and  it  was  wiih  feel- 
ings of  much  concern  that  his  friends  beheld  his  name 
thro¥(n  oat  of  that  body  when  the  first  so-called  ^'  elec- 
tion "  took  place.  A  session,  or  exhibition,  never  elapsed 
without  Sir  Charles  taking  some  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and  these  claims  seem  afterwards  to  have  been 
recognized,  for  the  name  of  Wheatstone  shortly  afterwards 
made  its  appearance  on  the  council  roll  again,  he  being,  we 
believe,  the  very  last  of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  elected. 
Very  few  must  have  been  aware  of  the  lively  interest 
Wheatstone  really  took  in  photography  and  the  practical 
applications  of  it.  He  was  always  working  away  at  his 
beloved  stereoscope,  or  some  modification  of  it ;  for  be  it 
known  that,  although  Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  first  to 
construct  a  stereoscope  with  lenses,  it  was  undoubtedly 
\yheatstone  who  first  made  any  instrument  at  all  of  the 
kind.  Wheatstone  obtained  the  optical  effect  desired,  not, 
however,  by  means  of  two  Tenses,  but  with  a  couple  of 
mirrors  placed  at  a  certain  angle ;  and  although  the  instru- 
ment was  scarcely  so  simple  and  compact  as  that  after- 
wards constructed  by  Brewster,  the  Wheatstone  appa- 
ratus permitted  the  employment  of  much  larger  pictures^ 
some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.  For  this  reason 
alone  it  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  so  very  teyr  instruments 
are  made  upon  the  Wheatstone  pattern,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  more  convenient  to  view  than  the  ordinary  one. 
We  have  said  that  Sir  Charles  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  when  a  member 
of  its  council,  and  although  he  attended  personally  but 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  still  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  these  occasions  might  be  deemed  fully  equivalent 
to  the  services  afforded  by  less  illustrious  councitmen. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  exhibition  a  little  while  ago,  Sir  Charles 
took  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements,  and  collected 
together  many  objects  of  an  interesting  nature  to  give  the 
Society  every  6clat  possible.  It  was  then  that  he  exhibited 
once  again  his  original  stereoscope,  together  with  another 
clever  little  instrument,  a  photogri^phic— or,  rather,  stereo- 
scopic— adaptation  of  the  **  wheel  of  life.*'  This  novelty 
had  occupiea  his  attention  for  some  time,  and,  with  the 
asaistaoce  of  IVlr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
who  provided  suitable  photographs  for  the  instrument, 
Sir  Charles  was  enabled  to  depict  a  steam  engine  at  work, 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  To  do  this  thirteen  photo- 
graphs had  to  be  taken  of  the  same  engine,  from  precisely 
the  same  point  of  view,  the  engine  wheel  being  turned 
one-thirteenth  of  a  circle  after  each  successive  picture  was 
secured,  the  piston  and  other  parts  being  thus  made  to 
change  their  position  also  in  every  picture.  These  pic- 
tures, put  into  a  stereoscope  and  made  to  revolve  before 
the  eyes  by  an  intermit  taut  action,  gave  the  idea  of  the 
machine  being  in  motion.  Some  pictures  of  soldiers  going 
through  their  evolutions  with  the  rifle  were  tJiMo  taken  at 
Woolwich  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  Sir  Charles'  death 
has  now,  unfortunately,  brought  the  matter  to  a  standstill. 
Another  subject  which  of  late  attracted  Whcatstone's 
attention  was  balloon  photography,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discoBslng  the  matter 


with  him.  Some  pictures  which  Nadar,  the  great  Pari^ 
photographer  and  nronaut,  secured  a  year  or  two  back,  he 
was  good  enough  to  show  us,  and  he  promised  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  get  Kadar  to  publisli  his  mode  of  proce<lure, 
which  that  gentleman  did,  in  some  measure,  in  our  columns, 
through  the  medium  of  M.  Ernest  Lacan.  Sir  Charles 
was  often  a  visitor  at  Nadar's  in  Paris,  as  also  at  many  of 
the  clever  opticians  of  that  citv,  in  whose  experiments  he 
continually  interested  himself.  As  a  proof,  indeed,  of 
his  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  we  may  mention  that  the 
last  time  we  visited  him  at  Park  Crescent,  two  years  ago, 
he  was  studying  Duces  du  Hauron's  pamphlet .  on  photo- 
chromy, ana  cidled  our  attention  to  several  shortcomings 
which  had  still  to  be  surmounted.  But  he  was  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  doing  something  in  this 
direction,  and  we  saw  in  his  hands  a  photograph  in  colours 
(possibly  one  of  M.  Leon  Vidal^s)  which  he  had  dLssected 
for  purposes  of  examination.  But  photography,  although 
it  occupied  much  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone^s  attention, 
was,  as  we  know,  only  one  of  the  many  applied  sciences 
with  which  he  busied  himself.  His  name  will  be  longest 
remembered  aa  having;  in  conjunction  wiih  Fothergill 
Cooke,  introduced  practical  telegraphy  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. It  was  for  this  public  service  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1868,  the  supplement  to  a  sub- 
stantial reward  which  bis  valuable  telegraph  patents  must 
have  brought  him.  One  of  the  mo^  successful  of  his 
inventions  after  the  first  practioal  introduction  of  electric 
telegraphy  was  his  A  B  C  instrument,  in  which  he  dis- 
pensed altogether  with  the  -cumbrous  and  troublesome 
galvanic  battery,  employing  a  magneto -electric  machine 
for  the  development  of  electricity.  This  A  B  C,  or  dial 
instrument,  is  possibly  the  simplest  telegraph  apparatus 
yet  devised,  a  needle  pointing  out  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet as  it  is  telegraphed,  so  that  any  unskilled  person  may 
read  or  transmit  a  despatch.  It  is  an  instrument  employed 
more  than  any  other  m  places  of  business  and  in  offices 
where  no  skilled  electrician  is  to  be  found.  In  optics,  in 
acoustics,  and  in  every  branch  of  physical  science,  Wheat- 
stone was  an  adept,  and  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  some  problem  of  applied  science,  he  busied  him- 
se&  in  elaborating  little  scientific  toys  and  knicknacks,  in 
the  construction  of  ^hich  he  was  always  happy.  Many  of 
the  interesting  playthings  we  have  seen  in  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone's  library  would  at  once  become  popular  were 
they  brought  before  the  public ;  and  we  trust  that  even 
these  minor  results  of  a  great  man's  work  will  not  be  put 
on  one  side  and  forgotten.  Sir  Charles  was  for  some  time 
Professor  of  Experimental  Sciences  at  King's  College,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  of  the 
Academic  Fran9ai8e  of  Paris.  The  first  electric  telegraph 
opened  to  the  public,  under  the  patent  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone,  was  in  1838,  on  the  Blackwall  Railway,  the 
same  year  that  Wheatstone  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Society. 

.S7iia^  Portraits  ia  Carfton.— Those  who  are  occupying 
themselves  with  portrait  printing  by  the  carbon  process — 
and  there  are  many,  we  believe,  who  are  doing  so  at  the 
present  moment — may  like  to  know  of  a  plan  which  we 
saw  practised  a  year  or  two  back  at  the  War  Department 
Photographic  Establishment  at  Woolwich.  It  is  a  very 
simple  plan,  and  by  its  means  carte-de-visite  portraits 
were  produced  as  bright  and  soft  as  by  silver  printing. 
An  opal  plate  is  coated  with  collodion  containing  a  littfe 
caRtor  oil,  and  the  film,  when  dry,  is  covered  with  india- 
rubber  solution,  after  which  a  narrow  safe  edge  is  made 
by  rubbing  a  little  varnish  round  the  edges.  Carbon 
prints  developed  on  this  support  lose  none  of  their  deli- 
cacy, the  faintest  stain  of  pigment  adhering  to  the  glazed 
surface,  and  when  transferred  to  a  highly  glazed  paper  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  an  albumcnized  print.  The 
coating  of  the  plates  is  easily  and  rapidly  done,  and  if  a 
dozen  are  coated  with  collodion  at  one  time,  the  first  treated 
is  ready  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  rubber 
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solnlion  u  soon  as  the  twelfth  hu  been  coTered  with  collo- 
dion. He  mftking  of  the  safe  edge  afterwards  is  managed 
with  k  punt  brn^,  uid  m  ftll  the  solvents  employed — 
ether,  beDzole,  snd  spirit— rapidly  evaporate,  a  quarter  of 
an  hoar  snffices,  in  a  dry  warm  room,  t«  get  the  plates 
reedy.  A  preliminary  coating  of  tfae  plate  with  paraffin 
dissolved  m  alcohol  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  final 
separation  of  the  image  from  the  glass.  The  rubber  may 
sometimes  be  dispenaed  with,  but  not  the  safe  edfce  of 
Tarnish ;  and  if  the  latter  is  applied  all  over  the  collodion 
surface,  a  stippled,  yet  glazed  miage,  is  produced. 


PKACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WtLUAM  REIOHWAT. 

Chapter  XXII— {covtinwd). 
TnANSPAJiENT  Positives. 
TKANsPASEin'  poHtives  can  be  made  (I)  by  the  copying 
camera,  f  2)  by  printing  on  dry  plates,  and  (3)  by  the 
coUodio-chtoride  process;  but  as,  by  the  second  and  third 
processes,  we  are  reatricted  to  reproductions  of  the  same 
rise,  tiie  first  prores  moat  nsefnl,  enlargement  and  reduc- 
tion being  possible. 

7o  BKute  traiupareni  ]>otitivta  in  the  camera. — Onr  fiist 
requirement  is  a  camera  which  will  give  great  length  for 
foeosaing.  I  have  nsed  an  arrsngemeut  that  will,  I  think, 
commend  itself  to  all  as  simple  and  efficacious : — A  long 
tunnel  bos,  blackened  inside,  and  fitted  with  groores  for 
the  reception  of  the  camera.  At  one  end  the  camera  is 
inierted  m  the  grooves,  and  across  the  other  end  of  the 
box  «  bond  wUh  an  opening  for  the  negative  is  fixed. 
IbefocuBoan  be  adjusted,  first,  by  the  movement  of  Uie 
camera  in  the  box  towards  or  from  the  negative  from 
which  the  positiTe  is  to  be  made ;  and  aecondly,  and  with 
proper  exactness,  by  means  of  the  focussing  arrangement 
of  the  camera  inside  the  box. 

This  box  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  at  an  open 
window,  by  means  of  movable  legs  fitted  nndemeatb  the 
box,  and  will  rest  on  a  table  or  camera  stsnd. 

liie  negatives  from  which  it  is  intended  to  make  traoe- 
parent  positivee  ahould  be  specially  prepared  for  that 
object,  thin,  full  of  detail,  very  sharp,  and  without  trace  of 
fog,  and  should  not  be  vamished. 

The  expoaure  of  the  tranapareney  ehonld  be  doable  the 
time  ordinarily  given,  and  the  developer  made  tip  with  an 
exeeas  of  aoetie  acid,    fix  with  cyanidet 

The  Reduction  of  Gold  and  Silver  Residues. 

Tkt  reeoveiy  of  gold  fioiH  Hit  loTum  bath  lecule. — The  water 
having  been  drawn  off  from  the  solution  dry  the  purplish 
black  depout  (which  conaiats  of  metallic  gold  and  iron), 
anid  expose  it  in  «i  iron  vessel  to  a  bright  red  beat,  whereby 
the  iron  of  the  deposit  is  changed  to  the  aesqaioxide. 
When  cold  the  powder  wilt  appear  dark  red.  This  is 
placed  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  contains  no 
/rce  cUorme,  to  test  which,  place  in  it  a  piece  of  pure  leaf 
gM,  which  should  be  unaffected.  If  it  dissolves,  the  acid 
mnst  not  be  nsed  for  onr  pnrpose. 

The  mixture  is  now  gentl^  heated,  being  stirred  the 
while.  The  iron  will  immediately  commence  to  dissolve, 
and  when  the  aeething  has  ceased,  dilute  the  mixtore 
with  water,  and  filter.  Wash  the  remaining  black  powder 
in  ten  or  twelve  changes  of  water,  and  Uie  resolt  is  pure 
metallio  ^old. 

Atfaeftoa  "/  lAloridt  of  sther.— The  Sax,  a  mixture  of 
earlnniate  of  jpotaah  8  parts,  and  resin  1  part,  is  added  to 
donble  ita  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  m  the  finely- 
powdered  stale,  and  packed  into  a  Heattan  crudble  until 
it  Is  aboni  three  parts  full :  upon  the  surface  strew  a 
liin  laver  of  salt.     The  cmcible  la  DOW  — '  *-  -  var*  ho' 


calm.      Allow   the   crucible   to  cool,  when  it   may   be 
broken,  and  the  silver  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  in  a 

Beibiction  of  paper  wattm. — The  flux,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  12  parts,  carbonate  of  soda  3  parts,  and 
salt  1  part,  is  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  paper  cuttings, 
and  fused  as  described  for  chloride  of  silver.  If  the  flux 
becomes  stiff  and  thick  during  the  operation,  throw  i 


the  crucible  a  Imnp  of  nitrate  of  potssh  about  tiie  slse  of  a 
marble.    By  so  doing  some  of  the  impnritjes  a      '  ' 


a  burned 


Eeduetion  of  tiifyUde  of  silver. — First  "  roast "  in  sn 
open  iron  pan  over  a  fire,  until  it  reaches  a  red  heat,  and 
is  fused  into  a  smooth  even  mass ;  now  mix  14  parta  of  the 
sulphide  to  16  parts  of  a  flux  composed  of  carbonate  of 
potash  8  parts,  and  carbonate  of  soda  2  parts.  Half 
flu  the  crucible  with  the  anlphide  and  flnx  finely 
powdered,  and  expose  to  a  red  heat. 

The  reduction  of  detrlmier  inj*;<«.— The  black  mass  is 
mixed  with  flux  made  as  folio  .<  s  :  carbonate  of  potash  6 
parte,  nitrate  of  potash  1  part ;  and  treated  as  for  sulphide. 


thin  layer  of  ai . 

fumaoe,  and  kept  at  a  white  I 

the  miM,  whicb  haa  fratlied  i 


-  veij  ho' 
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XLIII. 

Tnx  Flatcs. 

It  is  sometimes  a   most  difficult  thing  to  obtain  good 

nlales,  on  account  of  the  nnavenneai  of  the    glsM,  it  often 

being  so  wavy  as  to  render  it  aselees  for  gcod  woik. 

Then,  again,  the  ptat«s  sometimaa  have  a  roagb  surface, 
and  are  so  fiail  that  yon  aie_  condonally  expecting  then 
to  break. 

Cuuaiao  oi  tbk  Platxs. 
Then  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all   in  geiting  the  plaUa 
tborousbly  cleaned,  if  the  advice  is   foTlowrd  striotfy  cot 
which  aas  been  pteviously  given.     (See   porcelain  pistes.) 
ALBniaiitiiNa. 
The  film  peeling  off  daring  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  plate  after  it  is  printed  is  due  to  the  albumen  lolatioD 
being  too  thin,  or  the  plats  not   being  wholly    covered  by 
the  albumen  during  the  album sciaing.     Ron^en  thoedgea 
ofthepls»B,  before  albomeniaing,    by  scraping  them  to- 
gether, and  flow  with  thick  albumsn. 

Dirty  plates  are  caused,  eilher  hj  using  platea  before 
they  are  thoronghly  clean,  or  by  dirt  in  the  albumen 
solution  caused  by  impetfeot  filiaration,  or  b^  dost  tettliog 
on  them  before  they  had  dried,  all  of  which  will  canas 
plates  to  be  more  or  less  dirty. 

CoLKHii  o-Oauaioi. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  oollodioa,  and  it  should  dwajs  be 
made  and  kept  in  the  dsrk'roon. 

If  the  prints  are  blue  and  slaty  in  oolonr,  and  yon  are 
sure  that  it  is  not  caused  by  ovBrfnming,  doublleas  It  to 
cansed  by  the  collodion,  end  in  that  case  it  is  beeansa 
there  is  not  enongh  citric  acid  in  the  solntioe,  for  this  is 
what  givn  the  tone  to  the  printing  porcelain. 

If  tne  collodion  prints  flat,  the  chlorids  of  silver  in  it  la 
too  weak,  and  you  should  make  up  another  hatch,  cen- 
tainiog  a  grain  or  ao  more  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  aoln- 
lion  than  what  then  may  have  been  in  tbs  east-awaj 
collodion. 

Chloride  of  calcium  in  the  proportion  of  3.76  minint  of 
the  calcium  solntioo  is  added  to  nery  grain  of  nitrate  of 
lilver  there  may  have  been  placed  in  ths  collodion. 

The  begiuuer  must  nmcmbrr  that  a  minim  is  the  same 
as  an  otdinary  use  drop,  and  in  a  aolntion  of  nitiale  of  sil- 
ver 480  graina,  and  pare  water  4W  minims  (one  otincr), 
Ihfl  silver  Is  one  grain  strong  to  every  miuim  ol  solnlion. 

purpose  of  measorin^  ""*  a.^t^  there  is  in  the 

inj  gradnafe,    wb"  ~*  one   drscfam. 

snd  tbrs,  if 

en,  sll  that 
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we  woald  have  to  do  is  to  611  the  gradaate  up  to  the  place 
marked  60  miaims  (which  ia  one  draohm^  aod  besides 
beiQg  more  sate  ia  obtainiagtbe  exact  qaantity  we  wished, 
it  is  not  near  so  tedioas  as  it  would  be  to  drop  the  required 
nnmber  one  by  one  from  the  bottle. 

Suppose  we  were  tii  odko  up  a  b)tt1u  of  coUodio- 
ohlonae  which  should  just  contain  four  ounces  of  plain 
collodion,  and  we  were  to  add  32  drops  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion named  above.  -Vhere  would  then  be  32  grains  of 
silver  in  the  4  ounces  of  plain  ooIlo<lioa,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  equal  to  8  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  separate 
ounce  of  collodion.  Now,  when  we  are  about  to  add  the 
chloride  of  calcium  solution  to  the  rest  of  it,  we  should  add 
3.75  minims  to  every  grain  of  silver  there  was  added  to  the 
collodion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  32  grains,  and  3.75 
minimsX32  grainB=120  minims,  which  is  one-quarter  of 
an  ounce. 

As  a  rule,  add  of  the  citric  acid  in  the  same  quantity  as 
you  do  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  proportion  would 
then  be  the  bame.  providing  the  solutions  are  each  32  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  95  par  cent,  alcohol. 

If  you  were  to  make  up  a  batch  of  six  ounces  of  collodion, 
and,  as  in  the  above  case,  you  would  wish  to  make  it  8  grains 
strong  of  silver  to  the  unnce  of  collodion,  you  would  then 
fill  up  the  tiny  graduate  to  the  place  which  should  indicate 
48  drops. 

In  adding  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  the  citric  acid  to 
the  collodion,  you  should  add  of  both  3.75  minims  x48 
grains,  which  is  180  minims. 

The  apprentice  will  readily  see,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
above,  that  he  can  mako  up  a  rule  for  the  suocessfal  making 
of  the  collodio-chloride,  providing,  in  the  case  of  the 
chloride  and  the  citric  acid,  he  were  to  make  up  a  stock 
solution  of  each  of  these  in  the  proportion,  as  has  been 
before  said,  of  32  grains  to  the  ounce  of  alcohol. 

Thick  collodion  is  cau^d  by  having  used  plain  oollo<lion 
which  contained  too  much  cotton,  or  by  having  left  for  a 
time  the  bottle  of  collodio-chloride  uncorked. 

Dirty  collodion  is  caused  by  not  having  the  bottle  clean 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  then,  again,  by  the  use  of  dirty 
solutions,  which  have  been  used  in  the  making  of  it.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  solution,  if  made  in  a  small  quantity, 
cannot  be  decanted,  and  will  often  have  to  be  filtered  before 
use.  The  dirt  in  the  collodio-chloride  solution  rises  to  the 
top,  and  by  pouring  off  the  top  of  it  yon  can  obtain  clean 
collodion  for  use  whenever  you  need  it,  although  it  had 
best  be  poured  off  immediately  before  you  want  it  to  use. 

Yellow  collodion  is  caused  by  age  and  heat,  and  oocnts 
far  more  quickly  during  the  heat  of  summer  than  what 
it  does  in  tha  winter.  This  occurs  more  readily  in  collo- 
dion which  is  highly  sensitised. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  up  differently  sensi- 
tiaed  batches  of  collodion,  each  of  which  should  be  plainl  v 
labelled  as  to  the  exact  number  of  grains  there  is  to  each 
ounce  of  solution  at  the  time  of  making  it,  so  that  when  vou 
are  about  to  print  a  harsh  or  a  flat  negative,  you  can  now 
your  plate*  with  that  collodion  which  is  be^t  fit  for  that 
particular  negative,  and  the  results  will  be  better. 

FiHAL  Washimo. 

Insnfiictent  washing  will  cause  the  plate  to  turn  yellow  in 
a  short  time  after  it  is  dried,  and  the  picture  will  gradually 
bleach  aud  fade,  and  within  a  year's  time  the  tone  will  be 
most  disagreeable. 

If  the  poroelaip  changes  colour  during  this  washing,  then 
the  collodion  is  too  new,  and  sometimes  the  water  is  impure ; 
and  to  determine  as  to  whether  the  latter  is  the  cause,  use  a 
little  distilled  water  for  the  first  washing. 

FADIXOOrTBB    POKOILAIHS. 

'  This  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  the  porcelain  plate 
itself,  and  is  owing  to  the  substance  which  is  used  in  the 
bleaching  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  plate  being  left  in 
the  plate,  and  which  thus  affects  the  print,  destroying  it 


in  many  cases  as  completely  as  it  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
hypo  was  not  well  and  thoroughly  washed  from  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  photographers  will  never 
make  porcelains  for  their  customers  without  first  telling 
them  that  they  will  not  warrant  them  to  last  longer  than  a 
given  specified  time. 

There  are  good  plates,  however,  as  well  as  poor  ones,  and 
I  have  very  often  known  porcelains  to  keep  for  two  or  three 
years  in  good  condition,  and  look  then  as  though  they  were 
good  for  full  as  many  more. 

The  fading  is  not  wholly  in  the  plate,  however,  for  it  ia 
often  in  the  fixing  and  final  washing  of  it  that  they  some- 
times fade  on  aocountof  poor  manipulation,  besides  various 
local  causes  which  are  impossible  things  to  mention  here,  as 
there  are  different  causes  in  every  gallery.  Always  do  your 
work  as  well  as  possible,  and  in  ninety  cases  out  ot  a  hundred 
the  porcelain  will  keep  in  exoellent  condition  for  many 
yecrs. 

GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Thb  YiEHUA  ExHiBiTiov-^Taa  Baau>  Booxirr— PioMm 

PjUXTlHO  — >  LlOBTDftUOK        PaoOISS  —  WOODBUBTTTPI  -^ 
AUBILDRUOK. 

BT  DB.   TOOBL.* 

Whobvbr  has  orawled  around  in  the  thousands  of  eomen  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  wiih  trouble  and  difficulty, 
to  gather  together  everything  appertaining  to  photo- 
graphy, and  then,  after  much  waste  of  time,  overlooked 
many  things,  will  folly  know  the  significance  of  a  pboto- 
graphic  exhibition.  Ihe  American  projectf  opens  a  new 
era  for  the  arrauf^ement  of  photograptiy  at  international 
exhibitions.     Further  exhibitions  will  follow  the  example. 

The  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography 
ban  a  collective  exhibition  in  view,  and  applied  ror  1^0 
square  metres,  equal  to  1,000  square  feet. 

I  do  not  know  what  applications  have  been  received  from 
England,  France,  and  Belgium.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  establishments  in  pigment  printing  will  make  a 
particularly  grand  display.  In  Vienna  we  had,  besides 
Braun,  in  Dornaoh,  several  Belgian  firms  which  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  printing  process.  Lately,  however, 
various  photographic  firms  have  given  this  proeess  some 
attention.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Oo.  have  exhibited,  at 
the  late  Brnssels  Exhibitiou,  enlargements  in  pigment 
(carbon)  of  groat  brilliancy.  I  have  heard  that  the  abovB- 
mentioned  firm  intends  the  erection  of  a  large  astablish- 
ment  for  pigment  printing  in  Paris.  The  real  Kldoimdo 
for  pigment  printing  seems  to  be  Brnssels;  there  it  baa 
found  such  favour  among  the  public  that  large  demands  are 
made  for  pictures  by  this  process,  and  often  is  the  qnestion 
put  to  the  photographer,  *<  Do  you  make  pigment  prints?  '* 
and  orders  are  withhold  if  the  answer  is  in  the  nega- 
tive. Not  only  dark  pictures,  but  tinted  portraits  on 
porcelain  glass,  are  madd  in  pigment  prints ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  process  is  now  so  simple  that  every  printer  who  has  a 
little  ingenuity  can  practise  it.  As  i  have  heard  that 
Spencer  and  Sawyer  intend  introducing  the  proceas  into 
Bierlin,  I  am  anxious  in  regard  to  the  ioooess  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  Lichtdruck  is  now  making  just  as  sure  progress 
here  as  the  pigment  print.  Hitherto  Munich  was  the 
emporium  of  it,  and  in  the  imperial  city  there  was  not 
a  single  *' Lichtdrucker ;"  there  are  now,  however,  large 
establishments  in  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  on  the  Rhine. 
Now  there  are  also  two  establishments  in  progress  of  startinst 
here.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  this  sphere  in  regard 
to  elegance,  my  new  portrait  may  show,  which  Obernetter 
puolishes  in  the  next  number  of  my  journal,  which  puts 
the  finest  silver  prints  in  the  shade.  Obernetter  has  alio 
excited  great  and  universal  admiration  at  the  Qeoi^raphical 
Congress  in  Paris  with  his  '*  Lichtdruck  Map."     One  of 
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the  most  popular  "  Lichtdruokeni  *'  U  Jacobi,  in  NeneQdorf. 
He  has  siinplififd  the  procees  to  each  a  degree  that  he  offers 
to  teach  any  silver  printer  to  become  a  practtoal  "  Licbt- 
druck  '*  printer. 

The  Woodbury  type  has  not  been  foand  to  spread  mach  in 
Germany  as  yet.  The  firm  of  Bruckenman  nas  published 
large  genre  works  in  this ;  they  are  the  only  firm  practising 
the  Woodbnrytype  in  Germany. 

A  new  printing  process  has  very  lately  produced  a  very 
groat  sensation,  and  is  called,  after  the  iuTontor,  Anbeldruok. 
It  is  executed  by  Aubel  and  Kaiser,  Lindenhohe,  near 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  repro- 
duction of  drawings,  engravings,  and  lithographs, in  enlarged 
and  diminished  scale.  One  year  ago  I  received  from  (he 
firm  a  reproduction  of  au  illustrated  newspaper  reduced 
one-tenth,  showing  all  the  woodcuts,  the  printing  being 
distinct  and  legible.  Lately,  this  establishment  has 
furnished  numerous  reprodu  .-tionB  of  woodcuts.  The  prints 
are  printed  part  in  the  lithocrapbio  and  part  in  the  type 
press,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  great  problem  of 
the  easy  proanction  of  a  type-plate  by  photography  is 
■olved.  Aubel  farisfaes  not  only  finished  prints,  but  also 
printing- plates  on  sine  or  stone.  I  saw,  lately,  several  of 
these  plates  on  which  Aubel,  by  hio  process,  produced 
a  print  in  fatty  ink.  This  was  then  etched  by  the  parties 
ordering  it,  and  furnished  a  stone  printing  plate  in  litho- 
graphic manner,  and  a  aino  plate,  tor  type- press  printing. 
Aubel  and  Kaiser  have  already  large  orders  from  illustrated 
newspapers. 


ON  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY,    AND   THE  LATE 

O.  G.  REJLANDER. 

BT  J.  B.  rORSTEB.* 

Ik  the  y6%r  1865,  soon  after  I  commenced  taking  photo* 
graphs,  I  met  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander,  who  was  on  a  visit 
to  Bowdon,  and  was  introduced  to  him.  I  offered  him  the 
use  of  my  gallery  and  dark-room,  and  a  photograph  I  have 
brought  with  me  will  show  you  how  to  nse  the  farmer.  In 
that  corner,  which  I  covered  for  him  in  the  wav  you  see, 
he  took  aa  good  pictures  as  any  I  have  seen  of  his.  *  He 
remained  at  Bowdon  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  had  thus 
the  coveted  opportunity  of  becoming  ac<]^uainted  with  him, 
and  of  seeing  by  what  means  he  obtained  the  pictures 
which  at  that  time  had  made  his  name  well-known  to 
lofTers  of  photographic  art. 

No  doubt  some  of  those  present  will  recollect  some  of 
his  pictures  at  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition.  One  of 
them— a  large  composition  picture,  called  "The  Two 
Ways  of  Life  " — I  present  to  your  notice.  It  was,  I  think, 
taken  ait  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who,  at 
that  time  and  until  his  decease,  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tiosa  with  Mr.  Rejlander.  The  last  portrait  taken  of  the 
Prince  was  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  fever  which  ended  bis  life.  He  left  on  Mr.  Rejlander's 
mind  a  pleasant  recollection.  He  always  spoke  of  the 
Prince  Consort  with  respect,  and  told  many  anecdotes  of 
his  photographic  intercourse  with  him  illustrative  of  his 
genuine  princely  character. 

Mr.  Rejlander  was  an  artist  before  he  became  a  photo- 
grapher, and  was  both  a  painter  and  modeller,  lie  had 
studied  anatomy  carefully,  and  was  master  of  all  it  can 
tell,  an  artist  of  human  form  and  action.  He  had  also 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Italv,  and  had  carefully  educated 
himself  from  attentive  study  of  the  great  masters,  whose 
works  arc  the  classics  of  European  art. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  verv  delicately  painted  child^a 
head  by  Air.  Rejlander  enjoyea  a  good  place  in  one  of  the 
Royal  Academv  exliibitiona,  and  bore  comparison  favour- 
ably with  all  that  was  best  about  it.  A  well-known  artist 
assured  me  that  Mr.  Rejlander  could  never  have  been  an 
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artist,  or  he  would  never  have  been  a  photographer ;  but 
artists  as  able  to  whom  I  have  shown  his  pictures  have 
recognized  at  once  the  true  artistes  work.  How  a  man 
like  Mr.  Rejlander  came  to  be  a  photographer  I  cannot 
say ;  for  it  was  not  only  that  he  could  paint  well,  that 
his  eye  felt  intensely  the  influence  of  form  and  colour,  but 
there  were  more  than  these  qualifications  for  the  artist  in 
his  nature.  He  had  a  keen  sympathy  with  human  life,  and 
a  genuine  love  of  nature.  No  mood  of  either  escaped  his 
observation.  He  had  himself  felt  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  conflicts  of  life.  He  had  tasted  both  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows ;  but,  though  he  had  dittioulty  in  earning  his 
livelihood,  yet  he  passed  through  life  with  his  spirit 
unsoured,  and  nothing  could  destroy  till  the  last  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  his  spirit.  He  was  young,  even  when 
disease  had  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton,  and  life  was  only 
suffering  to  the  body.  Wherever  he  was  known  he  was 
loved,  and  whatever  he  took  in  hand  he  did  well.  His 
volunteer  comrades  raised  him  to  authority  in  the  ranks, 
and  he  won  distinction  amongst  them  as  a  marksman.  His 
funeral  was  conducted  with  military  honours. 

The  true  artist,  whether  of  the  brush  or  pen,  belongs 
to  no  sect  or  clique,  and  Mr.  Rejlander  belonged  to  none; 
you  could  not  have  enticed  him  into  any  wrangle  or  gossip, 
and  his  name  never  figured  in  any  party  strife.  He  felt 
those  touches  of  nature  which  make  "the  whole  world 
kin,*'  because  we  are  all  human  alike.  He  had  the 
capacity  and  the  heart  to  sympathise  with  all,  and  this, 
united  to  the  power  of  making  it  vocal  in  pictures,  or 
poetry,  or  prose,  is  ona  of  the  marks  of  genius. 

Such,  ana  much  more,  was  the  man  I  have  undertaken 
to  speak  about  to-night.  I  am  only  sorry  I  am  not  more 
competent  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  ;  for  here  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  an  art -critic  so  much  as  one  who  has 
always  felt  the  true  and  beautiful  without  analysis.  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  colour-blind — to  wander  in 
hopeless  helplessness  amongst  reds  and  greens ;  yet,  for 
all  this,  a  picture  which  is  not  true  in  colour  offends  my 
eye,  without  my  being  able  to  say  why  it  does  bo.  I  can 
more  readilv  find  out  wherein  drawing  offends;  but 
criticism,  like  everything  else,  is  an  acquirement  only 
attained  by  study  and  analysis.  I  know  I  shall  be  sadly 
at  fault  in  pointing  out  the  excellences  or  defects  uf 
the  pictures  1  have  Drought  here  to-night.  They  are  not 
my  selection,  and  I  do  not  think  they  do  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Rejlander,  as  there'  are  many  I  know  of  whicn  are  not 
here ;  out  I  have  had  to  take  what  have  been  sent  to  me. 

The  first  picture  I  will  allude  to  is  **  Young  Photo- 
graphy Handing  the  Artist  a  Brush.''  Any  photographer 
will  at  once  wonder  at  tbe  production  of  such  a  picture 
by  means  of  the  camera.  No  part  of  it  is  neglected. 
Hands,  feet,  form — every  portion  is  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  also  expresses 
an  idea  of  Mr.  Rejlander's,  for  he  felt  how  defective  a 
photograph  must  be  as  a  work  of  art  when  compared  with 
the  work  of  a  painter  or  sculptor. 

The  baud  of  the  artist  holds  many  brushes;  young 
photography — only  a  child,  in  fact— fives  him  one  more. 
This  idea  is  conveved  in  a  picture  weU  calculated  to  show 
that  as  photography  growa,  the  brush  may  be  used  with 
power.  Pagani&i  could  plav  upon  one  string,  but  no  man 
knew  better  than  he  the  value  of  four ;  and  so  with  any 
man  who  has  tried  to  make  a  picture  by  means  of  the 
camera  alone.  If  he  has  anv  sense  of  what  a  picture 
should  be,  he  will  feel,  just  aa  be  is  master  of  his  one  brush, 
the  defects  of  his  means  for  attaining  the  highest  reaulti. 
A  great  picture  cannot  be  produced  by  the  camera  sJone. 
Mr.  Rejlander  knew  this  very  well,  and  with  hiui  the 
camera  was  but  one  bmsh,  and  a  very  inadequate  one,  for 
expressing  what  he  wished  to  convey.  But  atill,  though 
it  18  not  everything,  photography  has  done  good  service  to 
art»  and  it  has  effected  much  in  the  way  of  artiatio 
education, 
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to  be  used,  and  its  prod  actions  to  become  familiar  to  us 
all.  That  they  should  be  good,  therefore,  was  always  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  if  ail  artistic  feeling  had  been 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  all  artists  had  despised  ic,  the 
worid  would  have  been  poorer  than  it  is.  it  has  made 
us  idl  familiar  with  countries  and  with  life  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  known  so  well  as  we  do.  The  lineaments 
of  great  men  are  known  to  us  all  as  the  faces  of  friends, 
and  its  truthful  delineations  of  the  features  of  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  and  of  many  whom  we  shall  never  see  again, 
hare  made  the  disoorery  of  photography  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  modem  times. 

No  donbt  it  was  in  some  respects  a  pity  that  a  genius 
like  Rejlander  should  have  devoted  himself  to  photography 
almost  exclusively ;  but  the  new  art  needed  such  devotion, 
and  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  recognize  the  service 
rendered  to  it  by  the  man  whose  love  of  art  induced  him 
to  dedicate  his  life,  not  to  making  money  by  it,  but  to 
■howing  how  it  could  be  raised  to  »  worthy  place,  made 
to  awaken  sympathy  with  beauty  or  with  suffering,  and 
to  serve  as  an  educator  of  national  taste. 

Mr.  Rejlander  took  a  portrait  of  me,  and  coloured  it  on 
the  albumenized  surface  of  the  paper.  I  have  no  other 
■pecimen  of  his  work  in  colour  to  snow,  but  have  brought 
tnis,  as  it  gives  some  notion  of  his  work  as  a  painter. 
Mr.  Rejlander  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  produce  in  a 
photograph  those  effects  of  light  which  are  now  so  common 
m  what  are  called  ** Rembrandt"  photographs,  some  of 
which  are  so  devoid  of  natural  beauty,  and  are  mere  tricks 
of  lighting  or  retouching;.  He  never  *'  rode  a  hobb v  to 
deatn,"  and  in  all  his  pictures  where  this  effect  has  been 
produced,  you  will  notice  that  he  is  careful  '^  not  to  o'erstep 
the  modesty  of  nature.**  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  Mr. 
Bejlander*s  photographs,  but  I  never,  save  in  one  instancy, 
saw  a  picture  repeated.  However  successful  he  nfight  be, 
he  seemed  to  poasess  such  endless  fertility  of  resource  that 
he  did  not  fevl  the  need  of  repeating  it  again.  He  had 
so  reperioire ;  nature  afforded  him  variety.  This  was  the 
result  of  an  eye  that  saw  beauty  everywhere  and  in  all 
manner  of  places.  This  quality  in  Rejlander  was  another 
mark  of  his  genius. 

In  painting  or  in  sculpture  the  artist  can  produce  a 
perfect  result.  Sculptors  and  painters  present  us  with 
forms  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  any  which  exist  in 
nature.  Every  part  of  a  figure  can  be  made  perfect  by 
stud^  and  care;  but  this  is  not  so  with  photographv, 
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what  beautifully  drawn  faanas  and  feet  vou  may  meet  with 

constantly  in  Mr.  Rejlander's  photographs !    Mr.  Rejlander 
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which  can  only  be  made  to  yield  the  best  of  that  wh 
A  photograph,  therefore,  must  be  criticised  under  different 
eanons  to  those  by  which  we  judge  of  a  painting.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  photograph  can  be  perfect,  and  the 
more  the  parts  it  has,  the  less  is  it  posnble  that  it  should 
be  so.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  perfect  just  in  proportion 
to  the  simple  character  of  the  subject.  A  face  may  be 
beauUf ul,  but  is  seldom  perfect ;  but  an  eye,  a  forehead, 
a  nose,  or  an  ear  alone  may  often  be  faultless  in  form,  and 
80  throughout  the  figure.  When  we  com^,  however,  to 
grouping  more  figures  than  one  or  two,  or  deal  with  the 
nude  form  in  photography,  the  chances  of  failure  are  very 
much  increased.  In  '^The  Two  Ways  of  Life,"  Mr. 
Rejlander  attempted  far  too  much,  and  as  a  picture  it  is 
full  of  the  gravest  defects.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  photography  to  realise  such  a  conception. 

still,  in  most  of  Mr.  RejUnder*s  pictures  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  perfect  parts  there  are  id  each.  Sometimes  he 
would  keep  a  photograph  in  almost  all  respects  bad  for 
some  one  excellence.  A  photographer  can  hide  defects 
bv  careful  posing,  and  of  one  face  make  many  different  I 

Eictures.  Note  **  The  Sweep's  Wife,"  and  a  large  sleeping 
ead.  Both  are  from  the  same  model,  and  the  tall  form 
in  one  called  **  Hope  *'  is  also  from  the  same.  Observe 
not  only  Uie  whole  picture,  but  also  the  parts,  for  Mr. 
Bejlander  saw  all.  x  ou  will  generally  be  able  to  discover 
what  is  good  in  something  that,  as  a  whole,  does  not  please. 
Many  photographs  please  as  a  whole,  but  will  not  bear 


I  Have  Lost  My  Pen,  and  Now  My  Speotades  are  gone  1 " 
— '*  She's  Looking  at  Me,  the  Dear  Creature ! "  are  perfect 
in  their  way.     The  last  is  a  wonderful  picture,  as  is  also 
**  The  Winking  Virgin,"  &c.    In  his  pictures  of  London 
street  boys  we  have  both  humour  and  pathos  combined. 
In  Uiem  the  photographer  claims  kindly  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  misfortune  and  neglect.     Notice  ^^A  Street 
Arab.**    Why  photograph  those  features  and  rags  ?     Not 
certainly  because  they  are  beautif  uL    ^<  Adding  Insult  to 
Injury,'*  and  *' Jim,  is  it  a  Good  Un?*'  are  full  of  life. 
The   *'Song  Without  a  Shirt,**   and    "Homeless,**   are 
inexpressibly  rad.    All  these  pictures  appeal  to  us  to  pity 
and  help,  and  not  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.    1  do  not 
know  of   anything  in  photography  that  approaches  so 
nearly  to  what  we  call  a  picture  as  some  of  these  photo- 
graphs.   I  know  of  cleaner  and  sharper  photographs,  and 
more  momentarily  striking,  but  of  none  which  will  bear 
thinking  of  so  well  from  many  points  of  view. 

To  produce  pictures  by  means  of  photography  is  a  slow 
process.  A  slow  process  means  expenditure  of  time,  and, 
in  England,  time  is  money.  Mr.  Rejlander  knew  how  to 
take  a  sharp  and  clean  photograph  as  well  as  any  one ; 
and  I  have  heard  htm  say  that  ho  knew  what  wouLi  pay' 
best,  but  that  he  could  not  do  it,  as  he  felt  it  would  be 
degradation  and  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  pander  to  what 
he  thought  to  be  untrue.  So  he  preferred  being  poor,  if 
that  must  bo  the  penalty  for  being  true  to  art.  He  there- 
fore did  not  try  to  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of 
pictures,  so  as  to  get  in  return  the  most  money ;  but  would 
study  his  subjects  with  oare,  and  work  at  them  for  hours 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  he  could.  His  plates  would 
get  dry  and  spoiled  just  as  what  he  wanted  was  found, 
and  then  he  dare  jiot  miss  seising  the  fieeting  form  on 
anything  he  had  by  him ;  hence,  defective  negatives  only 
too  often,  from  a  purely  photographic  point  ^view. 

Some  may  thine  that  in  fSl  this  Mr.  Rejlander  was 
Qnixotish,  but  we  may  very  safely  say  that  had  he  not 
been  so,  though  his  popket  would  have  been  enriched,  it 
would  have  been  worse  for  art  and  for  us.  Men  who 
tiJLe  Mr.  Rejlander's  view  of  duty  in  life  are  not  plentiful, 
but  they  are  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  however  lowly 
may  be  the  vocation  in  which  they  work. 

A  long  and  painful  illness  confined  Mr.  Rejlander  to  his 
room  almost  entirely  for  many  months  before  he  died. 
He  literally  starved  to  death.*  He  could  not  earn  money, 
aua  the  expenses  of  his  illness  were  such  that  he  wrote 
me  saying  how  slowly  he  was  dying,  and  how  expensive 
it  was  to  die.  Considering  this,  Mr.  Rejlander  aid  not 
die  owing  much— >not  as  much  as  he  must  have  lost  during 
this  distressing  period.  When  he  died,  his  widow  was 
left  unprovided  for,  and  a  fund  has  been  started  by  some 
of  his  friends  in  London  in  order  to  assist  her  to  b^gin  and 
work  for  herself. 

My  duty  is  done  now  that  I  have  told  you  what  I  know 
to  have  been  true  of  a  brother  of  our  art — of  one  whose 

Stnius  and  excellence  shed  some  lustre  on  the  profession. 
,  out  of  love  for  what  was  worthy  and  great,  and 
gratitude  for  a  well-spent  life,  any  of  you  inclme  to  send 
something  to  the  fund  for  helping  Mrs.  Rejlander,  you 
will  do  that  which  would  have  pleased  him  most,  and 
what  he  would  bless  yon  for  could  he  know  of  and 
acknowledge  his  gratitude  for  your  approval. 


•  Bjmyathixlng,  as  ve  do  imlj,  with  Mr.  roster's  |»p«r  sad  Ito  aim, 
we  (eel  bound,  neverthelees,  In  the  nune  of  aanj  of  If  r.  B^lnndet'i  firlende 
in  London,  to  tnlie  exoepUon  to  this  sentmee.    Mr.  Bejlnader  died  of  » 

Salnfnl  illness,  in  wlii'^h  sucb  fbod  ns  a  failiog  appeOte  oooM  tAke  affarded 
at  liltle  natrltioQ,  and  hence  he  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton.  Bat  he  did 
not  die  of  starration.  WhUst  he  could  not  earn  money  for  some  months, 
and  doohtleas  felt  some  of  the  privatloos  laevluble  lo  a  sensitive  mind 
nnder  such  conditions,  yet  be  was  noi  forgotten  bj  friends,  of  manj  of 
whom  we  were  the  penonal  agent  la  aiding  him.  We  saw  him  on  his 
death.bedt  and  aome  of  hit  Inst  nmarka  were  ^Kotuthm  «f  deep  giatttodf 
for  the  kladneas  of  friands.— Bd.] 
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THE  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOUTH 

LONDON  SOCIETY. 

The  technical  exhibition  held  by  the  South  London  Society 
has  become  an  annual  insUtution  eagerly  anticipated  by 
many.  The  idea  of  such  an  exhibition  was  a  yery  happy 
one,  and  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  William  Broolcs.  Example 
or  practical  demonstration  must  always  possess  advantages 
over  every  other  form  of  teaching.  Novelties  of  any  kind, 
whether  apparatus  or  process,  are  best  understood  when 
seen.  The  working  of  some  handy  contrivance  may  be 
shown  and  explained  in  &ve  minutes  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  could  be  in  an  hour^s  verbal  description.  And  at 
this  annual  technical  exhibition  phol^ographers  generally 
are  invited  to  bring  forward  novelties  of  every  kind,  from 
the  simplest  contrivance  to  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
apparatus ;  from  the  most  trivial  modification  in  manipu- 
lation to  the  most  important  process.  Not  merely 
novelties  are  welcome,  but  any  practical  demonstration 
whioh  can  make  more  clear  and  interesting  processes  and 
things  alrMdy  known.  Neither  contributions  to  the 
exhibition  nor  attendance  at  the  meeting  is  confined  to 
members  of  the  Society.  All  photographers,  metro- 
politan and  provincial,  are  invited  to  contribute :  all  are 
invited  to  attend. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  annual  technical  meeting 
two  difiiculties  presented  themselves,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  project :  one  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  to  iMring  forward  secret  processes,  or  patented  articles, 
availing  themselves  of  the  meeting  as  a  good  opportunity 
of  advertisement ;  the  other  was  a  tendency  to  run  into 
lengthy  discussions,  which  ran  away  with  time,  and  did 
not  permit  opportunity  for  giving  due  attention  to  impor- 
tant matters  still  to  be  brought  forward.  By  the  adoption 
of  a  few  prudent  regulations  these  difficulties  and  their 
consequences  have  been  averted.  Everything  novel  or 
interesting  in  the  way  of  process  or  appliance  is  permitted 
to  be  introduced,  because  a  knowledge  of  tho  existence  of 
such  things,  and  a  sight  of  some  of  them,  may  be  useful 
to  photographers;  but  secrets  or  patents  belonging 
essentially  to  commerce  can  only  be  oriefly  introducec^ 
and  not  discussed.  Discussions,  indeed,  on  any  subject, 
are  not  permitted.  The  great  aim  of  this  one  meeting  in 
the  year  is  to  be  practical,  and  to  avoid  running  into 
talk.  Brief  written  papers  describing  a  process  or  thing 
are  invited,  and  questions  which  may  elicit  fuller  informa- 
tion on  any  obscure  point  are  permitted ;  but  expression 
of  opinion,  or  discussion  of  any  kind  which  might  either 
waste  time  or  diteourage  the  free  contribution  of  practical 
matters,  by  the  most  retiring  of  photographersi  is  pro- 
hibited*    It  will  be  saea  that  sooh  a  meeting  must  be 


interesting,  and  free  from  any  of  the  disturbing  elements 
which  slightly  jarred  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
held. 

KULES  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  secure  a  satisfactory  issue,  the  following  rules  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Sub-committee : — 

1.  That  papers  be  allowed  to  be  read  (whioh  must  be 
as  short  as  possible,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  can  be 
written^  Such  papers  to  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  or 
before  November  10th. 

2.  That  oppoitunity  be  granted  for  practically  working 
a  process  or  making  an  experiment,  consistently  with  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

8.  That  secret  processes  or  patented  articles,  with  the 
names  of  inventors  and  their  objects,  be  only  briefly 
stated  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  or  by  a  member  of  Committee. 

4.  That  explanations  be  allowed,  but  only  absolutely  in 
reference  to  the  practical  uses  of  the  articles  shown. 

6.  That  questions  may  be  asked  of  exhibitors  referring 
only  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  but  that  no 
discussion  be  allowed  respecting  objections  or  differences 
of  opinion  on  any  matter. 

6.  That  all  packages  be  delivered  (free  of  charge)  by 
five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  meeting. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Landscapes  and  Keproductions. 
The  hanging  of  the  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition  is, 
for  the  most  part,  judiciously  managed;  but  it  is  inevit- 
able, perhaps,  that  some  frames  must  be  hung  too  high, 
and  some  too  low,  for  satisfactory  examination.  In  the 
Exhibition  now  open  in  Pall  Mall,  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
some  good  pictures  are  so  placed,  and  some  to  which, 
had  not  the  exigencies  of  space,  size,  and  other  condittons 
interfered,  we  presume  the  hanging  committee  would  have 

8 referred  to  give  a  place  of  more  honour  and  prominence ; 
Lons.  Davanne's  ^  Bridge  of  St.  Louis,  Menton,"  we  may 
mention  as  a  special  instance.  Several  of  those  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  are  in  positions  not  favourable  to  exami- 
nation. 

Amongst  the  elevated  pictures  is  No.  1  in  the  catalogue, 
entitled  «*  The  Nest,"  by  Mr.  B.  Wyles.  Whether  it  is  a 
direct  picture  or  an  enlarffement,  and  whether  a  composi- 
tion or  a  bit  of  nature — selected,  not  arranged — we  cannot 
tell :  but  it  is  very  charming  in  general  pictorial  effect. 
I*  Thawin^^/'  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  a  clever  winter  scene, 
is  in  a  similar  position.  Captain  Tnrton's  pictures  74  and 
75,  being  hung  somewhat  low,  are  apt  to  miss  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve ;  a  view  on  the  Ouse  is  especially  good, 
the  group  of  figures  being  most  artistically  and  effectively 
placed.  Four  twelve  by  ten  studies  of  ferns,  or  masses  of 
growing  ferns,  by  Mr.  £.  Fox,  aro  very  fine ;  and  a  frame 
of  various  subjects,  of  whioh  we  like  **  Sand  Carts  "  the 
best  (55),  bv  the  same  artist^  is  also  good.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Catford  sencui  a  frame  of  views  in  Devonshire,  with  some 
excellent  qualities,  a  **  Rough  Sea"  being  most  effective. 
Mr.  W.  Colliers  frame  of  Hot  Springs  in  New  Zealand  are 
ffood  as  pictures,  as  well  as  interesting  from  the  subjects. 
Sir.  G.  Mansfiela  has  several  good  huidsoapea,  but  they 
lose  something  of  their  legitimate  effect,  and  look  cold 
and  naked,  from  the  broad  margin  of  cold,  grey  board 
on  whioh  they  are  mounted.  A  finistiing  line  round  the 
prints,  or  a  mount  placed  over,  with  bevelled  edge,  even 
if  the  same  colour  had  been  used,  would  have  impil>ved 
the  effect.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Atkins,  a  new  contributor, 
sends  several  landscapes  to  the  present  Exhibition,  all 
distinguished  by  peculiar  detieaey  and  artistic  feeling. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Dew  sends  several  landscapes,  of  which  we  like 
the  *'  Old  Ruined  Bridge  '*  and  »'  Plane  Trees  *'  (222^) 
best ;  some  of  the  others  have  a  slight  tendency  to  blaok« 
ness.  Some  studies  of  trees  at  Tottenham^  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
King,  are  effective  photographs  of  fo^*  *  ^  •  Uui^  |oo 
heavy.  «^KiAflv  r«aoi  doep  printiog.  'Isoi^ea 
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by  Mr.  A.  Ford  Suilth  ard  diatiuguished  by  artistic 
feeliog.  Mr.  F.  T.  Pdlmer  sends  soiuj  chartniag  little 
pictures,  of  which  33 i,  a  **  Hedge  Sp arrow's  Nest,"  pleases 
us  best.  A  variety  of  studies  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenoiog  con- 
tain  some  pleasing  pictures.  Mr.  Law^s  vtevrs  of  Dodford 
display  great  care,  and  are  interesting.  Messrs.  J.  Burton 
and  Sons  send  several  frames  of  Wanwokshire  sabjficts,  of 
which  the  views  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  Church  are  best. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lnmley,  Mr.  U.  Mous&eld,  and  others  also  send 
some  landscapes  with  good  qualities.  Mr.  Woodbury 
sends  a  portfolio  of  very  charming  little  landscapes  pro- 
duced upon  plates  prepared  with  the  emulsion  of  the 
Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company;  and  other  portfolios  con- 
tain some  capital  Califomian  landscapes  on  a  large  scale 
by  Mr.  Watkins,  and  very  excellent  and  interesting  Chinese 
subjects  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Griffiths,  late  of  Shanghai 

The  present  exhibition  is  not  rich  in  reproductions,  but 
there  are  some  very  good  examples.  Mr.  U.  Dixon  sends 
■ome  very  good  copies  of  water-colour  drawings.  A 
marine  portrait  of  the  Vawjuard  is  not  the  ironclad  which 
now  lies  deep  in  Dublin  waters,  but  a  ship  of  war  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  dated  1588.  The  same 
photographar^s  fine  print  of  the  Galatea  is  a  portrait  of 
the  present  well-known  ship  of  the  Duke  of  liidinburgh, 
and  these,  and  some  other  copies  of  pictures  by  the 
same  artist,  are  very  excellent  work.  Mr.  England 
sends  some  very  admirable  reproductions  from  painting 
and  sculpture;  the  exnellence  of  his  work  causes  regret 
that  the  paintings  copied  are  in  many  cases  so  poor. 
Mr.  Hollyer  is  fortunate  in  the  class  of  work  which  falls 
to  his  hands  for  reproduction ;  and  whilst  manv  of  the 
subjects  tax  all  the  photographer's  skill  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  worthy  of  the  effort;  194,  a  copy  of  a 
figure  by — if  our  memory  of  the  painting  serves  us  aright 
—Mr.  Albert  Moore,  is  an  admirable  example.  Another 
example  from  a  modern  painting  is  an  excellent  copy  of  a 
picture,  by  Millais,  sent  in  by  the  Fine  Art  Publishing 
Company,  entitled  *«  Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch,''  illustrating 
Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt.  Some  examples  of  the  photo- 
graphy of  gold  and  other  laoe,  by  Mr.  W.  Bates,  are  very 
interesting.  Some  reproductions  for  book  illustrations, 
by  the  Woodbury  type  process,  are  excellent,  and  there  is 
nothing  finer  of  the  kind  exhibited  than  a  heliotype  repro- 
duction of  a  print,  entitled  "  The  Bazaar,"  sent  in  by  the 
Royal  Engineers  from  Chatham. 

A  volume  on  the  table,  enUtled  *«  The  Royal  Academy 
Album,"  is  a  very  good  example  of  work,  for  which  photo- 
graphy should  be  especiidly  valuable,  and  has  on  the  Conti- 
nent already  proved  so ;  but  in  this  country  it  has  hitherto 
lagged  strangely.  This  album  contains  a  large  selection  of 
copies  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  If  the  interests  of  painters,  buyers, 
and  art  publishers  could  be  brought  into  due  harmony, 
aach  a  volume,  issued  as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening 
of  each  year's  Academy,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
would  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting,  a  boon  to 
the  public,  and  an  importabt  source  of  profit  to  the 
painter,  or  owner  of  the  copyright. 


MR.  ALDERMAN  NOITAGE. 
Althouqu  photography  is  but  six-and-thirly  years  old  as 
tat  art,  and  still  vounger  as  a  field  of  industrial  enterprise, 
it  is  aid  enough  to  have  permitted  some  fortunes  and 
many  reputations  to  have  been  made  in  its  practice  in  both 
relations.  In  illustration,  it  will  interest  photographers  to 
know  that  a  gentleman  well  known  in  connection  with 
their  art  has  just  aobiev^  a  civic  honour  which  is 
generally  a  step  to  the  first  position  in  the  first  city  in  the 
world.  Mr.  G.  Swan  Nottage,  of  the  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany, has,  in  a  warmly-contested  election,  been  made  an 
Alderman  of  the  Ward  of.  Cordwainer,  by  which  he  is 
called  to  the  important  position  of  a  magiatrate  of  the 
dty  of  London.    Mr.  Nottage's  competitor  was  Sir  John 


Bennett,  a  recent  sheriff  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  of 
indefatigable  energy  and  considerable  influence  and 
popularity — circumstances  which  give  the  greater  value 
to  Mr.  Nottage's  success.  The  City  Prets  gives  the 
following  biographical  details  in  relation  to  the  new 
alderman,  which  will  interest  our  readers : — 

The  ne«r  aldermsn  is  desoended  from  the  family  of  tho  Nottages, 
of  Nott«gtt,  in  OUoiorgaiuhiro,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Bisex,  in 
which  county  he  upenc  tiU  early  youth.  He  woe  b-jra  within  eoond 
of  Bow  BelU.  He  is  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  married  in  1851  to 
Christiana,  dangbter  of  Mr.  James  Warner,  belonging  to  an  old 
Cheshire  ikmily.  His  residence  is  at  Talse-hill,  and  his  family 
consists  of  a  son  and  daughter.  He  was  afterwards  for  many  years 
engiged  in  the  large  iron  business  of  Mr.  HoOert  WilUam  Kennaid, 
the  late  member  for  Newport.  Mr.  Nottsge  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  Challfs,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  Borongh 
of  Finsbury  in  Parliament;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Kennard  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Challis  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  during  the  same  year.  The  Alderman-Elect  was,  a  few 
years  since,  a  oaniitate  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  which  he  lost  only  by  a  few  votes,  gainingf  however,  a  moral 
victory  by  securing  the  supp«)rt  of  a  majority  of  l(S  of  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  Nottege  having  from  his  earliest  years  evinced  a  great  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  stereoscope  having  then  been  invented,  he  saw 
that  this  instrnment  in  connexion  with  the  undeveloped  art  of  photo* 
graphy,  if  brau;;ht  out  on  commercial  principles,  a  Urge  and  lucrative 
busmess  might  be  established,  and  he  at  once  threw  the  whole  of  his 
energies  into  the  new  enterprise,  under  the  title  of  the  London 
Sterjosopic  Company,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  largest 
concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Sir  D.ivid  Brewster,  the  inventor 
of  the  stereoscope  in  its  present  popular  fijrm,  atonoe  interested  him« 
self  in  the  development  of  his  ingenious  idea,  and  a  prise  being 
offered  by  Mr.  Nuttuge  for  the  best  essay  on  the  new  optical  lastru- 
ment,  he  became  the  adjudicator,  awarding  it  to  Professor  Louie. 
In  1862  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  undertook  the  largest 
contract  ever  known  in  connexion  with  photography,  vis.,  that  of 
the  Great  International  Exhibitioa,  pui^asiag  from  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  for  a  large  sum,  the  exclusive  rights  of  producing 
and  selling  photographs  in  the  new  building.  The  chef  tTauvret  of 
modem  sculpture,  '*  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow  and  Dream  of  Jo^,"  bv 
Monti,  and  Mali's  celebrated  *' Reeling  Girl,*'  thera  exhibitea, 
being  secured  by  hhn  from  those  eminent  artists.  Mr.  Nottage  ii 
not  unknown  in  oonnexion  with  literature,  having  some  yean  since 
published,  under  the  nom  de plmm  of  "  Persios  Junior,"  a  series  of 
amusing  and  trenchant  sketches  of  character,  and  also  having 
produced  *'  The  Shakespearian  Diary,"  under  the  initials  of 
«  G.  S.  N." 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  IN  PORTUGAL. 

BT  M.    RODRIQUEZ,  OF   LISBON.* 

The  specimens  of  photo -lithographs  and  photo -engraving 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  are 
not  all  of  them  produced  by  the  aid  of  bichromated  gela- 
tine. I  employ  jast  now,  for  making  reproductions  of 
medium  size,  bitumen  of  Judea  dissolved  in  ordinary 
benzole  to  which  essence  of  lavender  has  been  added,  so 
that  the  evaporation  goes  on  less  rapidly,  and  does  not 
produce  any  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  film  should  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  even.  I  employ  for  the  purpose  plates  of  sheet 
zinc,  thin  and  well  polished,  and  as  soon  as  the  solution 
has  been  spread  upon  the  surface  of  these,  I  warm  them  to 
a  rather  high  temperature,  until  the  odour  of  t)ie  lavender 
disappears  almost  entirely.  I  expose  in  the  sunshine  in 
the  ordinary  way,  only  I  rub  the  cliche  first  of  all,  as  also 
the  sensitive  film,  with  a  little  talc,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
adherence.  The  development  of  the  image  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  essence  of  turpentine,  alter  the  plate, 
which  may  have  become  heated  in  the  sunshine,  is  per- 
fectly cool  again.  I  plunge  the  plate  rapidly^  into  the 
essence,  which  is  contained  in  a  suitable  bath,  having  a  con- 
tracted bottom,  to  retain  the  impurities  which  may  become 
deposited  there. 

in  most  cases  only  a  few  seconds  are  necessary  to 
develop  a  plate.  The  development  should  not  be  pressed 
to  the  farthest  limits ;  it  is  completed  in  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  moment  when  the  plate  is  withdrawn 
from  the  bath  and  that  when  the  washing  begins.    The 

*  astd  before  the  Vrdaeh  PhotogrAphie  Bodety. 
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operation  of  washing  shoald  be  condacted  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  means  of  a  strong  and  prolific  jet  of  water 
directed  throagh  a  rose,  so  that  the  water  covers  at  once 
the  whole  su^ace  of  the  plate.  After  development  the 
image  is  treated  with  very  weak  nitric  acid,  and  then 
gummed  and  inked.  If  the  plate  is  very  thin,  1  make  a 
transfer  to* stone,  and  then  another  upon  a  thicker  plate. 
If  a  photo- enffraving  is  desired,  a  metal  plate  of  sufficient 
thickness  is  taken  and  engraved  immediately. 

This  bitumen  process,  employed  in  the  photographic  es- 
tablishment of  the  Portuguese  government,  is  remarkable 
for  the  ease  of  the  manipulations  involved,  ani  the 
mniformity  and  beauty  of  the  results.  Nevertheless,  I 
ought  to  say  that  for  pictures  of  large  dimensions  I  always 
prefer  the  process  of  bichromated  gehitine  upon  tin  plates, 
thd  details  of  which  I  made  knowu  sotno  time  a^j. 

Among  the  specimens  of  photo-engraving  which  1  have 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  French  Photographic  Society 
there  are  some  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  new  process 
which  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  produce,  in  an  easy  manner, 
typographic  blocks  with  all  the  half-tones  of  the  originals. 
The  specimens  which  I  have  forwarded  are  incomplete, 
and  my  first  experiments  were  only  undertaken  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  it  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  by  improving 
manipulations,  and  modifying  the  quantities  of  the  material 
used,  prints  of  a  far  superior  character  will  be  obtain  ible 
than  those  at  present. 

I  mix   some  sugar    of  milk,    a  substance  soluble   in 
water  or  nitric  acid — starch,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  carbonate 
of  lead,  answering  the  same  purpose — ^with  essence  of 
lavender  and  a  little  bitumen  of  Judca,  and  bruise  the 
same  in  a  mortar  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture 
has  been  obtained.    I  then  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tlus  paste  to  the  solution  of  bitumen  in  turpentine,  so  as 
to  have  a  sensitive  compound  of  a  convenient  consistence. 
I  cover  my  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  a  care  not 
to  produce  too  thick  a  film  upon  the  surface.    I  then 
develop  in  the  ordiuary  way  with  essence,  and  at  once  put 
the  plate  into  the  engraving  basin  containing  weak  nitric 
acid,  similar  to  that  employed  in  etching  for  the  first  time. 
The  acid  penetrates  the  resinous  film  by  degrees,  dissolving 
the  substances  destined  to  form  a  grain,  and  it  acts  upon 
the  preparation  more  or  less  according  to  the  thickness  of 
bitumen,  and  this  reproduces  the  half  tones  of  the  original 
It  is  only  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  etching  does  not 
proceed  too  far,  and  that  the  parts  accidentally  laid  bare, 
and  which  nevertheless  form  part  of  the  picture,  are  pro- 
tected by  means  of  varniBh  or  lithographic  ink.    The  ink 
is  then  applied,  and  the  engraving   is   treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  exhibit  some  reproduc- 
tions made  by  photography  of  the  cartoons  of  Sequeira,  a 
Portuguese  painter  of  note.  These  cartoons  are  of  oon- 
giderable  value,  emanating  from  an  artist  whose  loss  is 
deplored  by  all  who  appreciate  works  of  artistic  genius. 
The  cartoons  represent  the  Adoration  of  the  Mi^i,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  last  Judgment  Tlie  negatives  were  taken  by  the 
government  photographic  establishment,  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  reproduce  the  pictures  by  a  phototype  process. 


a  lower.  In  all  probability  the  comparatively  brighter 
weather  will  soon  set  in,  when  the  daily  average  will,  very 
possibly,  exceed  1,200  units. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE-  AGGRE- 
GATE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCE  IX  THE  DAY- 
LIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY, 

FfiOM  Observations  made  at  Blackpool,  in  Lakcasuire. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET,   F.R.A.S. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  dark  one,  torrents  of  rain 
having  poured  on  several  days  almost  without  intermission. 
The  daily  average  has  sunk  to  505  units,  a  lower  average 
than  I  have  previously  recorded,  and  on  one  day 
(Wednesday)  the  aggregate  of  light  descended  co  the 
exceedingly  small  amount  of  72  uuits,  than  which  in 
Blackpool  I  should  apprehend  we  shall  Tory  seldom  haTe 


A  ROLLING  SrONE^S  VISIT  TO  PEKIN. 

BT  D.  K.  GRIFFITHS,    SHANGHAI.* 

I  FOUND  the  natives  of  Pekin  not  so  shy  of  the  camera 
as  the  more  docile  southerners,  and,  no  matter  how 
retired  the  corner  I  selected  for  my  dark  chair,  thoosaadi 
of  dirty,  perspiring,  and  half  naked  natives  would  find  me 
out,  pressing  around  it  and  peeping  into  the  window,  qoifee 
obscuring  the  light  by  their  flat,  unmeaning  faces.  Ex- 
postulating was  waste  of  time,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
display  perplexity,  so  I  became  very  indulgent,  smiled 
benignly  upon  them,  and  even  patted  the  head  of  a  dirtr 
atom  of  creation  shaped  like  a  baby — and,  in  short,  took 
a  geneml  interest  in  the  staring  multitude ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  Time  with  them  was  of  little  importanoe-^ 
indeed,  many  lit  their  pipes,  and  seemed  determined  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  company  of  lueh  a 
verv  entertaining  foreigner. 

Ihe  crowd,  having  satiated  its  curiosity,  got  less 
pacific,  and  r«i8orted  to  the  playful  pastime  of  pelting  me 
with  stones  behind  my  back ;  and  veils  of  *'  Yang-quitaa ! " 
amidst  jeering  calls,  sounded  on  all  sides  of  me,  until  the 
grand  tableau  was  completed  by  a  huge  missile  passing  my 
head  while  in  the  act  of  focussing,  smashing  the  glass  to 
atoms,  f  then  had  resort  to  a  mild  expedient  which  I 
have  invariably  found  sufficient  to  disperse  a  Chiaese 
crowd.  I  told  the  boy  to  fetch  me  a  glass  and  a  soda* 
water  bottle,  which  were  handed  to  me,  the  orowd  intently 
gazing  upon  every  movement  Leisurely  [  removed  the 
wire  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  with  a  loud  report 
the  cork  flew  away,  and  so  did  the  crowd.  This  very 
harmless  ruse  had  the  deeired  effect',  and  1  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  laughter-loving  portion  of  the  crowd, 
while  I  in  no  way  departed  from  the  distinctive  dignity 
necessary  to  secure  safety  iii  a  Chinese  mob.  The  action 
on  my  part  was  usual,  while  their  own  ludicrous  fear  for 
the  moment  put  them  in  a  good  humour  with  the  mild  and 
calmly  indi£Ferent  occasion  of  it ;  so  I  afterwurds  sat  and 
smoked  a  cigar  without  the  slightest  insult  bdog  offered^ 
while  my  coolies  packed  up  for  my  return. 

The  next  day  1  directed  my  efforts  to  the  **  Temple  of 
Heaven,'*  and  dispatched  my  coolies  before  ma,  riding 
quietly  after  them  as  the  day  was  excessively  hot ;  but 
when  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  operations  I  fonad  my 
chair  and  coolies  were  waiting  outside,  the  gatea  being 
closed  against  them,  and  a  multitude  of  idle  Celestials 
collected  to  get  a  sight  of  the  '*  barbarian  of  the  wettera 
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I  had  to  pay  the  gate-men  two  dollars  to  get  the 

gates  opened,  and  then  felt  satisfied  that  there  was  an  end 
to  my  trouble ;  bnt — 

**  Gk>d  in  the  nature  of  each  being  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds.*' 

And  so  in  the  nature  of  all  things  Chinese  lioiits  are  set  to 
our  enjoyment  of  them;  and  I  found  my  troubles  but 
begun.  There  was  another  gate  inside,  and  when  the 
gate-men  saw  me  advance,  their  naturally  slow  movements 
were  stirred  up  to  fdacrlty  by  thoughts  of  yang-tseen 
(foreign  money),  and  rushing  to  the  gates  they  succeeded 
in  closing  them  iu  my  face,  the  men,  of  course,  standing 
inside  to  levy  another  **  squeeze,^*  as  exorbitant  as  the  first. 
They  would  not  abate  anything  under  two  dollars.  A 
London  tradesman  could  not  be  more  firm  in  the  principle 
of  *'  no  second  price."  I  held  out  for  some  time,  but 
thought  it  best  to  submit  to  the  extortion,  much  against 
Ahee*s  inclination.  I  had  to  pay  the  same  fee— or,  as  a 
China-man  would  more  aptly  term  it,  *'  squeeze  ** — before 
I  arrived  at  last  in  the  enclosure  containing  the  grand 
dome  whioh  was  the  object  of  my  visit.  It  was  two  o*clock 
then,  so  I  had  enough  to  do  to  get  the  yiews  I  wanted 
and  be  back  to  the  Tartar  city  before  the  closing  of  the 
gates  at  sun -down,  and  was  only  in  time  by  hard  riding  to 
effect  an  entrance.  Having  completed  my  series  of  views 
illustrating  the  city,  the  most  difhcult  part  of  my  task  was 
completed,  and  I  now  gave  my  attention  to  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  starting  from  the  Sun-she-mun — one  of  the 
city  gates — first  taking  a  view  of  Pa-li-chwang  Pagoda, 
en  rimte,  proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  Pi-yuen-sszue,  where 
I  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  pavilion  kept  apart  for  visitors. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  courtyard  which  is  tastefully  laid  out 
in  the  usual  Chinese  style,  with  a  pond  in  the  centre 
skirted  with  artificial  rocks,  througn  whioh  dark,  cool 
paths  are  cut,  leading  out  at  intervals  to  projecting  crags 
or  quiet  nooks. 

While  the  boy  was  getting  ready  my  mid-day  meal,  I 
lit  a  cigar  and  wandered  through  those  paths  and  clustering 
bamboo-groves ;  it  was  a  quiet  romantic -looking  little 
place,  and  those  who  laid  it  out  well  understood  the 
pioturesque.  Rugged  points  of  artificial  rocks  were  brought 
prominently  out  by  the  clear  azure  of  the  sky,  and  a  group 
of  bamboos,  or  a  tiny  temple,  here  and  there  broke  the 
sameness,  and  relieved  their  barrenness.  Undisturbed,  I 
here  enjoyed  the  quiet  until  my  boy  announced  that  *^  Tiffin 
hare  got." 

The  inside  of  the  pavilion  was  as -inviting  as  the  outside, 
and  consisted  of  a  large  and  handsome  room  with  polished 
floors  of  a  dark  wood ;  there  were  windows  of  horn  back 
and  front,  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  light  paper,  and 
the  dais  upon  which  they  had  placed  my  bed  was  covered 
with  red  doth ;  a  chair  was  placed  ready  for  me  by  a  small 
table,  upon  which  a  very  inviting  breakfast  was  placed ; 
everything  in  and  about  the  pUce  was  surprisingly  (as  it 
was  unusually)  clean,  so  I  sat  down  with  a  hearty  relish  for 
what  the  boy  served  roe  to,  and  soon  felt  sufficiently  well 
dereloped  and  fixed  to  commence  work.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  views  I  desired,  the  priests  were 
very  courteouSi  and  there  was  no  mob  to  obstruct  my 
operations. 

1  remained  three  days  in  this  quiet  hermitage  before 
returning  by  the  temple  of  VVoo-fa-sszue,  where  I  stayed 
to  get  a  negative  of  the  **  Sleeping  Buddah ;  *'  then  made  a 
slight  detour  to  get  the  ruins  of  Yuen-mi ng- Yuen,  the 
Emperor's  summer  palace,  and  then  put  up  for  the  night 
in  a  native  inn  situated  in  a  hamlet  close  by,  and  early  in 
the  morninff  returned  to  Pekin,  taking  a  view  of  Ta-cheog 
(the  Great  Bell)  on  my  way.  Great  preparations  were  being 
made  to  celebrate  the  approachin|^  marriage  of  the  young 
Emperor,  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  pages  of  the  lUuMtrated  London  Netok^  and  to 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  say  anything  of  this 
peculiar  ceremony,  and  I  only  refer  to  it  as  presentiiig 


another  difficulty  to  my  operations.  Indeed,  I  believe 
most  of  the  determined  hostility  1  met  with  in  the  northern 
capital  resulted  from  the  jealous  care  of  keeping  the 
*«  barbarian"  from  practising  his  black  art  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  the  **  Son  of  Heaven,"  And  it  is  just  possible 
that  many  of  the  sons  of  Han  will  attribute  his  early  death 
to  a  secret  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  subtile 
witchcraft  of  the  professor  of  the  dark  secrets. 

Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  Pekin,  has  since  published  a  work  in 
Chinese,  giving  a  concise  account  of  the  entire  manipula- 
tions of  the  photographic  art ;  and  as  Prince  Kung  has 
written  its  preface,  great  good  may  result  by  ito  diatribu- 
tion  ;  but  amongst  the  vast  millions  of  the  ignorant  their 
primitive  distrust  of  the  wonderful  art  and  its  mysterious 
working  must  remain  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  safety  of  the 
manipulator.  Travelling  in  China  is  at  present  dangerous 
under  any  circumstances,  but  is  increaa^  considerably  to 
a  worker  in  our  art  science. 


PHOTOGRAPH  WORSHIP.* 
Wbo  would  not  be  a  Queen,  a  Princess,  an  Archbishop,  or  an 
actress,  to  be  in  the  p  isition— having  been  photographed— 
to  draw  crowds,  even  in  this  dead  out-of-season  time,  to 
gsf 0  upon  and  buy  your  picture  ?  What  infinite  charm  the 
gay-loving  eye  appears  to  gain  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
photographs  of  pretty  woman  which  abound  in  the  windows 
of  every  shop — in  the  fashionable  west,  or  in  the  work- 
a* day  city — which  can  produce  any  poisible  or  impossible 
reason  for  having  them  there.  And  that  hngo  emporium 
in  Regent  Street  which  mixes  up,  in  such  delicious  con« 
fusion,  the  pictures  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
what  hosts  of  itinerant  crowds  pause  at  iU  wiuilowi,  and 
gaso  enraptured  on  the  coloured  re;&lisstlon  of  their 
bent  fancied  actress.  There  are  photog;raphs  of  men, 
it  is  true,  but  the  dbmaud  for  seeing  them  is  like  the 
proverbial  angels'  visit,  nor,  indeed,  as  a  fancy  piece  of 
living  work,  does  a  man  colour  up  well  enough.  ^  A  male 
dancer  in  a  ballet  is  never  charming  ;  .his  face  is  always 
rough  and  worldly,  his  handd  are  always  coarse  and  red. 
Women,  in  a  theatre,  scarce  ever  criticise  the  form  and 
feature  of  a  man;  but  the  bosom  or  hair  of  a  love-siok 
comedy  heroine,  or  the  leg  and  arm  of  an  extravagant 
extravagansa  prince,  have  always  a  potent  charm  for  the 
remarks  of  their  sisters  among  the  audience.  So  women 
loiter,  most  of  ail,  before  this  photographic  shrine.  So 
motley,  yet  so  picturesque;  its  very  muddle  of  mixed  sub- 
jects gives  a  aest  to  the  onlooker,  for  when  the  eye  wearies — 
for  even  the  vision  of  human  grace  and  honest  elegance  palls 
in  time— of  that  happy  royal  group«  a  bishop  jumps  on  the 
gay  panorama  of  faces,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  a  Clara  Morris 
who9e  shadow  upon  the  background  of  her  carte  looks 
more  like  a  Scotch  terrier  sitting  up  and  begging,  than 
the  shadow  of  an  excellently  formed  piece  of  female 
humanity.  Then  if  the  uniuterrupted  view  of  pink  stock* 
iags,  yclept  tights,  Urts  the  eye  and  mind  into  the  fairy 
region  of  romping,  roaring  burlesque ;  if  a  Nelly  Moon,  or 
a  KateSantley,  figure  at  full  length ;  or  a  Mrs.  Eousby,  or 
an  Ellen  Terry,  show  only  iutelleotual  faces,  you  can 
wander  to  the  more  domestic  scene  of  a  duchess  watohing 
over  a  sleeping  baby  I  There  is  food,  in  theae  tinted  pic- 
tures of  female  b.auty  and  extravagance,  for  every  frame  of 
mind.  We  conjure  with  our  minds,  as  we  gaaa,  if,  in  real 
life  on  the  real  stage,  the  mistress  of  oar  meoUl  fancies  is  as 
fair,  and  her  cheek  as  smooth  and  mellow  in  its  colour,  and 
we  try  to  recall  if  »;he  costume  we  seem  to  recognise  is  ,half 
as  bright  and  well-looking  as  it  appear*  now.  Or,  haunted 
by  the  beauty  of  this  photoijraphic  ideal,  we  resolve  to 
rush  off  and  see  the  real,  and  see  it,  too.  not  in  the  meagro 
prntty  view  as  shown  on  a  card,  but  in  real  and  natural 
siae.  All  things  are  lovely  in  this  lovely  sUge  world  I 
When— and  here  comes  in  the  great  mystery  of  all—do 
princesses,  and  royal  chilJren,  and  connte^ses  (or    is  there 
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only  one  ooaotosa  who  figoces  in  the  shop  windows,  rare 
type  of  Eaglidh  beauty  ?)  and  actresses  find  lime  to  sit,  in 
innumerable  poeitioas,  in  innumerable  dresses,  and  be 
photographed?  With  ordinary  members  of  the  human 
fnmilies,  a  visit  to  the  dentist  or  to  a  photographer^s  studio 
18  held  as  being  almost  synonymous,  the  tooth-drawinff, 
perhaps,  being  quicker  and  less  irritating  to  the  temper.  It 
18  profoundly  wonderful,  all  this.  Then,  who  buys  these? 
An !  the  bachelor  has  his  rooms,  while  yet  they  are  bachelor's 
roomii,  hung  with  them ;  and  the  lover  of  the  drama  selects 
the  picture  of  her  who,  to  him,  interprets  best  the  true 
poetry  of  her  art.  Nor  do  they  live  alone  at  home :  in  far 
Japan,  these  painted  studies  of  the  draped  and  nude  occupy 
their  honoured  row  in  the  wares  of  the  shop  windows ;  in 
China,  the  storekeeper  imports  them,  and  finds  a  ready  sale 
among  chose  who,  once  the  partakers  of  the  revelry  of  the 
gilded  throng,  now  suffer  the  penal  servitude  of  these  non- 

Kying  mercantile  El  Dorados.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
aasrs  in  the  cities  of  India.  Such  b  the  love  for  them, 
snch  is  the  worship  of  them,  that  every  trade  dips  into 
them,  and  the  chemist,  who  does  not  see  his  way  to  sell 
them,  finds  them  on  his  scent  bottles  or  his  sticks  of  cos- 
metic !  But  the  hnman  eagles,  whose  prey  is  a  long  gaae 
at  beauty — and  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most- 
are  always  to  be  found  gathered  where  their  treasure  is, 
and  it  is  the  proper  study  of  man,  which  is  man,  or  of 
woman,  which  is  womin,  the  casual  strayer  down  Regent 
Street  espies  a  knot  of  people  at  a  shop  window,  he  or  she 
will  be  safe  to  conjecture  that  the  attraction  is  a  display  of 
photographs  of  actresses,  to  be  possessed,  as  the  announce- 
ment runs — "plain,  one  shilling;  coloured,  two  shillings 
each!" 

But,  in  this  worship  of  the  photograph,  is  there  not 
concealed  the  germs  of  a  taste  after  art?  Laying  aside  the 
meretricious  element  which  undoubtedly  pervades  this 
worship,  still  it  is  the  artistic  rendering  of  photographic 
art,  and  the  artistic  blending  of  design  and  colour,  which 
attract  and  fascinate  the  eye.  It  is  the  nearest  approach, 
in  the  absence  of  the  actual  reality,  to  the  realization  of  the 
beauty  of  human  beings.  It  is  high  art,  unquestionably, 
the  manner  in  which  these  photographs  ara  produced, 
albeit  that  in  perhaps  too  many  oases  they  tell  "  a  flattering 
tale."' 

PERFECT    WASHING    AND    TESTING    FOR 

HYPOSULPHITE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  VOQEL.* 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  dealer^s  where  1  am 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  grand  display  of  photographs.  To 
my  astonishment,  the  show  was  yery  small,  and  the  owner 
explained  to  me  tliat  he  had  been  compelled  to  reduce  his 
itock  of  pictures  very  materially,  only  keeping  a  supply, 
indeed,  of  pictures  greatly  in  demand,  and  supplying 
others  when  they  were  ordered ;  for  he  had  suffered,  he 
aasttred  me,  great  loss  from  keeping  photographs  in  stock. 
He  then  showed  me  a  number  of  large  pictures,  coming 
from  different  firms,  all  of  which  had  been  more  or  less 
attacked  with  ^*  yellow  fever.**  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
his  warehouse  was  not  very  dry,  and  he  then  told  me  that 
he  had  found  piotoren  in  packets  some  of  which  were 
attacked  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  while  others  were 
qatte  free  from  any  such  defects;  and  this  happened,  he 
stated,  continually,  although,  time  after  time,  ne  begged 
photographers  to  be  more  careful  in  the  operation  of 
washing  their  prints. 

More  surprising  experiences  came  to  my  notice  when  I 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  the  very 
first  dealers  in  the  city,  whose  pictures  were,  for  the  most 
part,  views  from  the  neighbournood,  showed  me  hundreds 
of  cabinet  pictures  which  had  been  attacked  with  yellow- 
ness. They  seemed  to  have  less  soruples  in  Copenhagen 
than  in  Berlin,  fori  was  informed  that  these  yellow  pboto- 
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graphs  would  all  of  them  be  sold — ^indeed,  there  were  none 
others  for  sale. 

I  have  myself  seen  pictures  coming  from  studios  of  the 
most  trustworthy  character  afflicted  with  yellowness,  and 
under  circumstances  where  the  fault  could  not  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  card  mount  or  anything  else.  I  have 
sometimes  called  the  atteotion  of  the  photographer  to  the 
defect,  but  nevertheless  it  has  not  ceased  to  make  its 
appearance. 

*'  I  have  a  most  excellent  washing  apparatus,**  a  photo- 
grapher once  wrote  me  in  reply,  somewhat  brusquely,  to 
my  well-meant  remark ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  very  many 
who  believe  that  with  a  "  good  apparatus  **  nothing  else 
need  be  done.  A  greater  mistake  can  scarcely  be  com- 
mitted. Even  when  the  pictures  are  put  separately  into 
the  water-box  they  soon  stick  together  again  if  the 
number  is  large ;  and  in  this  case,  even  if  the  water  flows 
for  hours,  there  is  hyposulphite  of  soda  retained  in  the 
conglomerate  of  prints.  I  have  repeatedly  examined 
pictures  which  have  remained  a  dozenhoura  washing  during 
the  night  in  a  constant  stream  of  water,  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  to  separate  the  prints  in  the  washing- 
trough  at  least  three  times  during  the  period  of  their 
sojourn  therein,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
thoroughly  rinsed  and  freed  from  hypo.  A  separation  by 
hand  of  the  pictures  in  this  way  helps  more  than  an  hour^a 
constant  flow  of  water.  Two  hundred  pictures — say 
7  by  9 — ^were  permitted  once  to  remain  in  my  work  room 
during  the  night  in  flowing  water,  and  they  contained, 
I  found,  hyposulphite  afterwards ;  a  similar  number  were 
carefully  separated  by  hini  every  half  hour  for  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  these  proved  to  be  free  from 
hypo.  Large  pictures,  full -sheet  size,  I  have  been  able 
to  wash  f reo  of  hypo  in  an  honr. 

Some  readers  may,  no  doubt,  ask  how  it  is  possible  to 
know  if  the  prints  are  properly  washed  or  not.  The  test 
is  not  new,  and  has  already  been  published,  although  it 
may  be  strange  to  many  still ;  while  some,  again,  who 
know  of  it,  make  no  use  of  their  knowledge,  for  the  reason 
that  they  hold  it  to  ba  unnecessary.  The  test  is  a  very 
simple  one,  end  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  apparently, 
I  will  describe  it  once  again. 

A  solution  is  prepared  of  one  part  of  iodine  in  twenty- 
five  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  and  of  this  is  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  test,  half  a  cubic  centimetre,  tho 
same  being  diluted  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  oubio 
centimetres  of  water,  and  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  very 
thin  solution  of  starch. 

The  starch  is  made  by  taking  a  test-tube  and  putting 
into  it  a  pinch  of  starch  powder,  and  about  fifty  oubio 
centimetres  of  water.  The  starch  is  shaken  np  with  tho 
water  until  a  very  thin  milky  fluid  is  prepansd,  and  this  is 
brought  almost  to  boiling  point.  By  mixing  together  the 
starch  and  iodine  solution,  a  blue  starch  liquid  is  made, 
which  to  every  cubic  centimetre  contains  fA^  of  iodine. 
The  solution,  if  kept  well  corked  in  dark  bottles  and 
treated  with  twenty  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  will 
keep  good  nearly  a  month. 

If,  now,  it  is  desired  to  test  whether  pictures  have  been 
properly  washed,  the  prints  are  carefully  taken  oat  of  the 
last  rinsing  water  with  scrupulously  clean  hands;  two 
clean  test-tubes  are  taken,  and  into  each  is  put  one  cable 
centimetre  of  blue  iodide  of  starch,  and  one  of  the  test« 
tubes  is  then  filled  up  with  the  rinsing  water  to  be 
examined.  If  the  latter  still  contains  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  appreciable  quantity  the  iodide  of  starch  is  perfectly 
bleached ;  while  if  there  is  bat  a  very  small  quantity  of 
hypo  in  the  liquid  the  blue  tint  of  the  starch  only  becomes 
a  little  paler.  To  judge  effectually  of  the  change  of  tint, 
the  second  test-tube  is  filled  ap  with  pare  water,  in  order 
to  compare  with  tho  other  one.  If  both  tubes  are  held 
together  against  a  sheet  of  white  IMtpsr,  it  is  easy  to  tell  if 

I  the  iodide  of  starch  in  the  tube  containing  the  water  aoder 

lexaoiiaatioD  has  become  paler. 
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This  description  which  I  have  given  sounds  far  n;ore 
complicated  than  the  affair  really  is.  I  have  always  a  couple 
of  test-tubes  handy,  which  I  use  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  testing  ;  these  have  two  marks  upon  them,  the  lower 
one  indicating  the  height  of  the  starch  solution,  the  upper 
the  amount  of  wash-water  to  be  examined.  Both  test- 
tubes  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  calibre. 

Water  which  contain?  but  one  millionth  part  of  soda 
has  a  perfectly  visible  bleaching  action  upon  iodide  of 
starch — a  good  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  test,  which 
every  principal  can  employ  in  a  few  minutes  to  ascertain 
whether  his  assistants  have  washed  their  prints  properly 
or  not.    No  one  should  neglect  to  make  such  a  test. 

The  iodine  starch  may  be  used  also  for  the  examination 
of  other  materials,  such  as  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in 
mounts  and  cardboard.  Three  oarte-de-visite  cards  are 
cut  up  small,  and  pub  to  soak  in  a  vessel  of  pure  distilled 
water  for  about  half-an-hour ;  the  water  is  then  examined 
in  the  same  way  as  I  have  indicated  above.  If  the  blue 
starch  solution  is  bleached  in  any  way  it  is  a  proof  that 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  present  in  the  cardboard.  As 
the  test  is  a  most  deUcate  one,  it  is  obviously  very  neces- 
sary that  the  hands  and  the  glasses  employed  should  be 
scrupulously  clean. 

I  may  remark,  moreover,  that  even  with  careful  washing 
of  the  prints,  and  the  employment  of  pure  cardboard,  pic- 
tures do  become  yellowat  times  in  the  event  of  their  having 
been  imperfectly  fixed.  Such  a  contingency  many  may 
deem  quite  impossible,  and  yet  I  know  the  case  of  a  careless 
printer  who  used  to  put  several  hundred  cartes-de-visite 
into  a  small  bath  of  hypo  to  ^x^  the  capacity  of  which 
sufficed  for  the  fixing  of  but  fifty  prints  at  the  most.  The 
first  batch  of  prints  fixed  were  perfectly  good,  but  the  last 
were  yellow  in  four  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  thorough 
washing  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  A  picture  of 
full-sheet  size  requires,  to  fix  it  properly,  four  to  five 
grammes  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


WORKING  PHOTcTcOLLOGRAPHY. 

Sia.-^I  have  lately  been  trying  my  handat  Captain  Water- 
house's  photo-mechanical  printing,  but  have  met  with  very 
poor  snccess,  and  I  come  to  yon  thinking  yoa  may  help  me 
out  of  my  difficulty. 

1  believe  I  faithfully  followed  the  directions  given  in 
Captain  Abney's  book,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  add  the 
biouTomate  to  the  gelatineand  tannin  solution  withoutmaking 
a  mess,  as  I  have  since  found  explained  by  Capt.  Water- 
house  in  the  Naws  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  428)  ;  and  I  havesioce 
contented  myself  with  the  double  operation.  I  made  an 
actinometer  as  recommended  by  Captain  Abney,  only,  not 
being  able  to  procure  the  yellow  oil  silk,  1  used  the  green, 
and  exposed  until  a  figure  printed  on  ten  thicknesses  was 
well  defined  on  a  piece  of  sensitive  albumeniaed  paper  (not 
fumed).  This  wfll  give  some  idea  of  the  exposure.  The 
back  of  the  plate  was  then  exposed  on  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  dull  day. 

Upon  immersing  the  plate— «  half  tone  view — ^in  water, 
the  image  was  distinctly  visible,  even  in  the  most  minute 
details,  and  the  relief  was  quite  perceptible  tn  the  touch. 
Everything  thn;  iar  appeared  quite  successful,  but  upon 
applying  the  dabber  with  the  litho-ink  I  could  get  no 
trace  of  a  picture.  I  then  removed  all  surface  moisture 
with  blotting  paper,  and  tried  aeain.  The  ink  now  adhered 
to  the  whole  of  the  plate,  blacking  it  all  over.  Thinking 
perhaps  over-exposure  was  the  cause,  I  tried  agaio,  and 
stopped  at  the  eighth  thickness  of  silk,  and  only  exposed 
the  back  for  ten  minutes,  but  with  no  better  result.  The 
gelatine  I  used  was  Nelson's  opaque.  Is  this  snitable  for 
the  purpose  ?  Was  the  exposure  possibly  too  short  ?  I  can 
scarcely  think  so,  as  the  print  was  so  beautifully  sharp  and 
raised  (or,  more  correctly,  sunk)  in  the  film.     What  length 


of  soaking  is  reqaired  to  eliminate  all  the  bichromate ;  and 
if  this  is  not  thoroughly  done,  what  effect  would  it  have  in 
the  after  processes  ?  . 

[  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  this  long  story,  but  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  any  information  you  can  give,  or 
refer  me  to  any  printed  particulars  in  the  Naws  or  YxAR- 
BooKd.    I  have  looked  through  all   I  have. — Yours  truly, 

Ttfirffimoath,  Oct,  22fid.  W.  R.  P. 

[We  print  our  correspondent's  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  ioformitioa  from  any  of  oai  readers  who  may  have 
had  experience  in  this  direction.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered by  our  correspondent  are  similar  to  those  which 
teset  almost  all  beginners  in  this  direction,  and  can  only 
be  overcome  by  experience.  The  experimentalist  must 
remember  that  he  is  engaging  in  a  new  branch  of  technics 
for  the  pursuit  of  which  his  ureviously-obtained  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  skill  are  scarcely  of  the  slightest 
use,  and  patience  and  repeated  effort  are  necessary — with,, 
possibly,  repeated  failure — before  success  can  be  anticipated. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  correspondent's  description, 
he  gives  over-exposure  rather  than  under-exposure.  One 
of  the  most  troublesome  tasks  to  the  novice  is  "  inking  up  ^' 
the  printing  surface.  It  is  very  important  to  gain  an 
opportunity,  if  possible,  of  seeing  this  done  by  an  expert. 
When  a  properly  exposed  film  has  been  obtained,  the  ink- 
ing up  requires  great  care  and  some  skill ;  repeated  spong- 
ings  and  applications  of  the  ink  are  required  to  get  the 
surface  in  a  working  condition.  The  object  of  washing 
awa;^  the  unaltered  bichromate  is  obvious.  If  this  were  not 
done,  it  would  all  become  insoluble  together  under  the 
gradual  action  of  light.  When  tbe  washing  water  is  no 
longer  yellow,  the  bichromate  is  removed* — En.] 


SOUTH   LONDON    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY 
TECHNICAL    EXHIBITION. 

Dkar  Sia,— v^ill  you  kindly  permit  me  to  announce  that 
the  Annual  Technical  Exhibition  Meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  will  take  place  on  Thmmlay 
evening,  November  lUh,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 

Any  one  who  has  anything  neiv  and  V8efm  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  is  invited  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
same. 

It  would  facilitate  the  business  if  intending  exhibitors 
would  communicate  with  me  previously,  and  that  all  articles 
be  sent  to  the  place  of  meeting  before  five  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  November  11th. 

Admission  being  free  on  this  occasion,  all  photographers 
and  others  Interested  are  invited  to  attend. —  xouni 
faithfully,  Enwia  Cogjuho,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen^s  Boad,  PecJcham. 


9)hII(  in  at  S^tttiAo. 

Trade  Pattehns  by  Photogbaphy. — Mr.  J.  W.  King,  an 
amateur  photcerapber,  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  render- 
ing photography  available  in  his  own  business  as  a  jeweller, 
by  sending  out  photographic  patterns,  which  are,  of  course, 
most  admiroble  fac-similes  of  toe  original,  in  design,  texture, 
and  general  effect,  fle  contemplates  issuing  n  monthly  series 
of  such  patterns  of  jewellery,  such  as  lockets,  broochea,  brace- 
lets, &c.,  which  mav  be  useful  to  photographers,  to  select 
for  portraits,  and  dispose  of  in  their. ordinary  course  ot  business. 
The  project  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and  will  probably 
succeed.  Mr.  King's  photographic  patterns  are  admirably 
executed. 

Indecxkt  Photoobaphs.— At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  Morris 
Gonldbergs,  aged  26,  a  dealer,  was  indicted  for  that  he  did  on 
the  21st  August  expose  a  large  number  of  indecent  photographs 
for  sale  in  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  and  with  attempting  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  youth.  Mr.  Baggallay,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Heniy  B.  Pollard,  jun.,  appeaVed  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  Mr.  Lilley  appeared  for  the  defence.  Tbe  jury 
found  tno  prisoner  guilty.     Mr.  Lilley  said  as  this  was  an  ixc- 
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porfaot  cue  towards  the  pablie,  he  had  to  tsk  that  a  case  be 
allowed  for  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Chairman  refased  a  case 
for  the  coort  abo?e,  saying  that  this  was  a  case  which  only  was 
to  be  left  to  the  jnry.  The  case  did  not  call  for  a  soTere 
punishment,  and  he  should  order  the  defendant  to  find  two 
saraties  in  iSlO  each,  to  come  up  for  jadgment  if  called  upon  to 
do  to. 

A    PHOTOaBAPHSa's   LlABILITT    FOB    PORTRAIT    LkFT    TO 

Copt. — Sandys  v.  Dean,  an  action  bronjcht  in  the  South  wark 
County  Court,  on  the  I5tb  inst.,  to  recover  £5,  the  value  of  a 
Daguerreotype.  The  plainliif  had  left  with  the  defendant  a 
Daguerreotype  of  his  late  mother  to  be  restored,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment  made  from  it  The  portrait  was  kept  for  three  months, 
and  t|ie  plaintiff  applied  for  its  return,  together  with  the  en- 
largement he  h  d  ordered,  when,  after  further  delay  and  on  a 
second  application,  the  Daguerreotype  was  returned,  but  in  an 
obliterated  condition,  and  the  defendant  would  not  make  any 
compensation.  He  would  not  bare  taken  any  money  for  the 
portrait,  and  only  brought  the  present  action  upon  public 
grounds,  end  to  toacb  a  lesson  to  photographers  to  be  more 
Careful  of  the  property  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
loss  was  irreparable.  The  defendant  stated  that  the 
original  picture  was  so  faded  that  it  was  scatcely  percep- 
tible, and  that  hf»  took  the  usual  means  to  restore  it,  but 
without  avail.  As  he  could  not  rei^roduce  nn  enlarge- 
ment from  it,  he  returned  it  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Judge  said 
the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  a  fancy  price,  which 
might  as  well  be  £500  as  any  smaller  snm.  As  the  intriosio 
▼alue  of  the  portrait  was  about  ten  shillings,  he  would  give 
ndgment  for  that  amount,  but  without  costs. 


8/0  ifOnniBanbttiti. 

A  NovicB.— Albumeniaed  prints  if  left  to  di^  naturally,  without 
Any  care,  inevitably  curl  up,  albumen  side  inwards,  becaase  the 
albumen  in  drying  contracts  more  than  the  paper.  To  keep  the 
prints  flat»  it  is  neoesaary  to  take  them  before  they  are 
absolately  dry— ^ust,  in  fact,  b'^f ore  they  would  begin  to  curl—and 
place  them  evenly  in  a  heap ;  then  place  a  board  on  them,  and  a 
aeavy  weight  on  that,  on  better  still,  place  them  in  a  press.  If 
each  print  can  be  ironed,  or  put  through  a  rolling-press  separately, 
just  before  it  is  "  bone  dry,"  the  effect  is  better  still.  The  same 
principle  prevails,  whether  simply  albumenized  prints  or  enamelled 
nrints  are  to  be  dealt  with;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the 
latter,  as,  if  they  be  removed  from  the  fflass  upon  whioh  the 
enamelled  surfoce  is  prepared  before  it  Is  dry,  the  surface  of  the 
print  loses  something  of  its  gloss.  As  a  rule,  enamelled  prints  are 
not  kept  unmounted.  Whenever  prints  are  rolled  up  they  should 
bo  roll«d  with  the  albumenized  siae  tiutword;  this  will  make  the 
print  lie  flat  when  opened  out ;  but  if  the  albumenized  side  be 
rolled  inward,  as  is  most  commonly  done,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  moke  the  prints  lie  flat  afterwards  without  wetting  and 
pressing.  We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  vour  second 
qusation ;  but  we  should  think  they  probably  would  keep  with 
proper  care. 

Cm.  W. — The  diOloulty  of  throwing  down  the  silver  ftt)m  washing 
water  arises  from  the  use  of  too  much  salt  in  water  containing 
very  little  silver.  When  the  quantity  of  silver  is  small,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  lor^,  the  chloride  often  remains  in  suHpension 
a  louff  time,  just  makmg  the  water  milky.  A  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  has  a  tendency,  moreover,  to 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  hold  it  in  solution. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  better  for  precipitatmg  the  silver  than  salt. 
To  aid  in  throwing  down  the  silver  suspended  in  the  milky- 
lookingwater,  you  now  have  to  add  a  little  nitric  acid. 

PTBO.~-TherB  are  several  modes  of  preparing  glyoooine,  the  full 
instructions  for  any  occupying  too  much  space  for  this  column. 
You  will  find  every  detail  m  oUr  Ybar-Dook  for  1866,  and  also 
in  some  other  of  our  Ybar-Books.  The  simplest  fiorm  of  geUtine 
addition  to  the  developer,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  consists  in 
dissolving  sixteen  grains  of  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water  and 
on  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  andf  adding  of  this  half  a  drachm 
to  cooh  ounce  of  a  ten-min  iron  solution.  A  very  good 
plan  in  intensifying  with  iron  is  to  sdd  a  few  drops  of  a  citro- 
silver  solution  to  the  oidinary  developer.  Mske  this  solution  by 
dissolving  thirty  grains  of  citric  acid  and  twenty  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  m  an  onncs  of  water.  This  fci vee  good  results,  and  works 
dean.  There  is  fluently  a  slight  tendencr  to  weakness  in  the 
negatives  as  the  weather  cets  colder  and  Use  light  less  aoiive. 
Use  an  older  sample  of  collodion,  and,  if  necessary,  add  an  extra 
grain  per  ounce  of  gun-cotton.  Give  longer  expostiro;  take 
emdai  care  not  to  wash  the  free  nitrate  off  the  plate  by  tho  mode 
of  throwing  on  the  oeTcloper.  The  addition  of  al>out  twrnty 
grsins  of  sugar-eandy  to  eacn  ounce  of  developer  is  a  capital  aid. 


W.  B.  R. — ^We  are  not  familiar  with  the  portable  studio  In  question, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  give  an  opinion  on  its  special  fltne&i ;  but 
there  need  be  no  difflctuty  in  constructiog  sucn  an  arrangement. 
Much  depends  upon  the  general  construction  of  the  place  in  the 
open  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  to  place  your  sitters. 
If  yuu  can  secure  a  wall  shelterinsr  the  sitter  fitmi  the  south,  then 
a  bockbround  with  canopy  extending  about  flve  or  six  feet,  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  very  ^ood  effects.  If  you  flnd  any  special 
difficulty,  describe  the  conditions  to  us,  and  we  will  try  to  help 
you. 

RoBBKT  E.  Sprott .—There  is  no  pamphlet  on  the  Albertype 
process  published  in  the  English  language,  but  many  articles  on 
the  pubject  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  in  our  Ybar-Books 
for  1871,  1872, 1874.  The  latter  contains  the  text  of  M.  Albert's 
French  ^Mcifioalion.  The  details  would  require  too  much  space 
for  repetition  in  this  column. 

S.  0.---Mons.  Dogron,  of  Paris,  is  the  chief  produosr  of  the  micro- 
scopic  photographs  to  which  you  refer.  There  is  no  work  devoted 
to  the  subject  that  we  know  of.  Various  articles  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject.  In  our  seventli 
volume  you  will  find  several  articles  on  the  subject,  and  a  de- 
scription  of  a  camera  fur  producing  them.  We  believe  th^^  some 
pbotogrtiphers  ia  England  produce  them,  hue  we  an  uncertain. 
Mr.  A.  Reeves,  of  17,  Bo.1fard  Street,  Plymouth,  did  at  one  time 
produce  thora ;  whether  ho  does  so  now  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 

J.  W.  (Rothbury). — The  stnins  on  your  prints  are  produced  by 
imperfect  fixation.     The  hyp  wiul  ohite  solution  is  too  older  too 
weak,  or  the  prints  ore  permitted  to  remain  still  in  the  fixing 
bath,  and  so  stick  together  and  prevent  duo  actioa  of  the  solution. 
Most  probably,  however,  you  use  your  fixing  bath  over  and  over. 
Tho  prints  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  fixed  in  an  old, 
acid,  exhausted  solution.     The  result  is  imperfect  fixation :  un- 
stable; insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver  is  left  in  the  print,  whi<^ 
decomposes  under  the  action  of  moisture  and  light,  and  causes  the 
brown  and  yellow  stains  in  question.    When  you  blot  the  print , 
off,  instead  of  leaving  it  so  long  wet,  the  stams  do  not  so  soon  * 
appear;  but  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time:  they  will  appear. 
The  only  chance  of  obtaining  good  permanent  prints  is,  in  using 
a  fresh  fixing  bath  for  esch  batch  of  prints.    The  cQnvenazume  of 
the  Photographic  Soeiety  is  over,  and  there  will  not  be  soother 
until  next  Tear.    The  first  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  oa 
the  9fh  of  November.      Non-members  can  gain  admission  if 
introduced  by  a  member.      Nun-members  are  admitted   to  the 
Exhibition  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

Want  to  Know.— Engravings,  water^odonr  drawings,  or  piotnrea 
of  any  kind  on  paper,  as  woU  as  photographs,  are  liable  to  mould  snd 
mildew  if  hung  against  a  damp  wall.  Carboh'c  acid  destroys  the 
vitality  of  germs  in  low  forms  of  vegetation — such  as  mildew^ 
and  hence  a  little  added  t>  the  paste  used  for  mounting  is  a 
protection  against  mildew,  which  iM  in  reality  a  fungoid 
growth.  The  precise  proportion  is  not  important;  a  smsll 
qnantity,  much  smaller  than  you  have  used,  should  suffice.  It  is 
probable,  after  treatment  with  carbolic  acid,  that  the  prints  will 
not  suffer  again.  But  prints  which  hod  been  delivered  three 
yean,  and  probablv  hung  on  a  damp  wall,  should  not  have  been 
returned  because  of  mildew,  which  is  not  in  any  ssnse  a  speoially 
photographic  defisct. 

Athblstanb  Baselt.— There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the  powdff 
carbon  process.  It  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  our  pages. 
The  process  used  by  Mr.  Faulkner  is  that  patented  byMr. 
Wmdow,  and  described  in  his  specification.  You  will  flnd  full 
deUils  on  page  243  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Photo* 
ORAPHic  Nbws.  We  regrat  that  ws  have  not  time  to  wiile 
private  letters  in  answer  to  questions  from  our  readers. 

R.  L.  D. — It  is  not  necessary,  in  increasing  tho  proportion  of  aeetio 
acid  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  iron  salt,  in  making  a  strong  deve- 
lontf.  A  £0-grain  developer  need  not  have  mors  than  twenty 
minims  of  aoedo  acid.  A  weak  developer,  on  the  eontrary, 
requires  aa  extia  proportion  of  add.  A  12-grain  developer 
generally  reonires  about  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid. 

Rbcbivbd — Lantern  Beadingt,  bv  A.  Pnmphrey ;  tho  Oetaput.  or 
the  Detil  Fith  of  Faet  and  of  Fiction,  by  rienry  Lee,  F.LIs.. 
F.O.S. ;  and  Qu9eW§  Dictionmy  of  Oooktry. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  nest. 


PHOTOaBAPHS   RIX^ISTEBBD. 

Kr.  J.  Oabdbii,  BrtimptoD, 

Five  Vlewi  of**  Bari»«  Court  House.*' 
Hr.  J,  Laiko,  Shrewsbury, 

Two  Photographs  of  Sir  Wotkia  .W.  Wyna. 
Hr.  F.  ScKiTRSf  sa,  Ipswich. 

Photognq^  of  Mr.  Joseph  Areh. 
Hr.  U  Wmtok,  Dover, 

Two  Photo^phs  of  Captain  Matthew  Webb. 
Mr.  RoBKaT.  Bristol, 

TwoPholosnphs  of  Model  SshooU  at  Biialot 

Mr.  O.  SruoMDi,  Fortsmoutb, 

Photogmplue  Oroop  of  OfBoers  of  H.M.8.  ''SeanU.** 
Mr.  0.  KiiMBV,  ftyde, 

PhMofiapb  of  the  two  Denhsys  St  Qsriatosoks  CMIs. 
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PflOTOGUAPHir  III  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Fboduction  and  Price  of  Dbt  Albumen— An  Ebony  Die 
FOR  Wood— Separation  o^  Sclphur  from  Albumen. 

Ptodnetion  and  P/ice  of  Dry  AUmmen. — Oar  readers  may 
vemember  that  a  little  while  since  we  cilled  attention  to 
the  stxGceasf  ol  experiments  which  had  been  made  to  preserre 
albumen  or  eggs  in  a  dried  condition.  So  promismg  were 
the  results  obtained,  that  essays  were  at  once  made  to 
produce  the  material  for  commercial  purposes,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  are,  we  find,  seTeral  large  producers 
of  this  desiccated  albumen.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  EfFner  Factory,  in  Passau,  on  the  Danube, 
where,  we  are  told,  large  quantities  of  the  material  are 
now  obtained.  The  contents  of  eggs  are  to  be  had  in 
oonuneroe  in  powders  of  three  kinds,  one  of  which  is  the 
MSttlt  of  drying  the  egg-matter  as  it  comes  out  of  the  shell, 
the  second  consisting  of  pure  white  of  egg,  and  the  third 
m  powder  representing  the  yolk  alone.  Egg -powder  of  the 
first  description  may  be  employed  by  the  pastrycook  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  new-udd  eggs,  three  Tolumes  of  cold 
water  added  to  one  volume  of  egg-powder  producing  an 
emulsion  in  taste  and  smell  and  material  resembling  freshly- 
broken  eggs.  The  only  noticeable  difference  is,  that  on 
being  beaten  there  is  not  so  much  froth,  nor  is  it  so  lasting 
as  that  from  fresh  eggs.  If,  therefore,  the  egg-powder  is 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  in  which  a  stiff  froth  ic 
required,  a  little  fresh  egg-white  must  be  added.  The 
pastry,  we  are  told,  is  quite  equal  to  that  prepared 
straightway  from  eggs,  only  it  is  a  little  whiter  in  colour. 

In  mixing  the  yolk-powder,  not  so  much  wafer  is  added ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  white  of  egg^  with  which  the  photo- 
grapher is  the  more  interested,  three  teaspoonf  uls  of  cold 
water  must  be  added  to  every  half -spoonful  of  albumen 
powder.  This  forms  the  normal  strength  of  egg  albumen, 
and  photographers  would  then  dilute  it  to  any  degree  they 
desirad.  For  most  of  their  wants  the  albnmen  is  required 
in  the  form  of  a  clear,  transparent  solution,  and  for  this 
ffdason  distilled  water  should  be  employed  for  mixing  with 
the  powder,  and  afterwards  dilutmg  the  solution.  For 
albumenizing  paper  this  preserved  white  of  egg  is,  according 
to  the  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung^  perfectly  suitable,  as  well 
AS  for  other  industrial  purposes.  The  white  of  egg  powder 
is  i^parently  more  in  demand  than  either  of  the  other  two 
desenptions  of  powder,  for  the  price  charged  for  it  bv  the 
manufacturers  is  considerably  higher.  The  white  of  egg 
powder  is  sold  at  one  mark  (one  shilling)  per  100,  grammes,* 
while  the  other  powders  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  eight 
pence.  In  respect  to  the  comparison  of  these  prices  with 
the  cost  of  eggs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Gobley 
and  Front  have  determined  that  the  yolk  from  a  fresh  egg 
weighs  in  all  about  fifteen  grammes,  of  which  52*65  is 
water ;  while  the  white  of  egg  in  one  shell  weighs  on  an 
average  25  grammes,  and  contains  as  much  as  87^  per 
oent  Si  water.  The  100  grammes  of  white  of  egg  powder, 
which  costs  a  shilling,  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  equal  the 
albumen  from  at  least  a  score  of  eggs,  so  that  it  is  a  profit- 
able transaction— in  this  country,  at  any  rate — to  buy 
our  albumen  in  this  form  under  most  circumstances.  Ab 
our  readers  are  aware.  Dr.  J.  Schnauss,  of  Jena,  has 
already  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  dried  albumen 
in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates ;  and  as  it  can  be  employed 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to 
its  being  ecanomical  to  use.  The  photographer  employing 
the  driM  albumen  may  always  be  sure  that  he  has  in  hu 
hands  a  material  wlueh  does  not  vary  in  quality  or 
composition;  and  when  prejpared  in  emulsion  it  keeps 
gooa  quite  ai  long  as  the  ordinary  white  of  egg  solution. 


EboHy  Wood  Dye. — ^We  think  that  many  photographers 
will  be  thankful  for  the  recipe  for  dying  wood  a  deep 
black  which  M.  £.  Lauber  publishes  in  Din^ler*s  Poly- 
tecknisches  Journal,  Photo^^phs  mounted  in  a  dark 
frame  always  look  well,  and  it  is  very  handy  sometimes  to 
know  how  a  plidn  wood  frame  can  be  turned  into  an 
ebony  one.  JVloreover,  the  dye  which  M.  Lauber  recom- 
mends for  wood  staining  has  the  great  advantage  tiiat  it 
may  be  applied  cold,  and,  therefore,  there  is  littte  fear  of 
the  wood  warping  from  an  application  of  the  liquid,  bup- 
posing  Ae  matenal  has  been  well  seasoned  to  begin  with. 
A  solution  of  logwood  extract  in  hot  water  is  prepared,  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  every  five  litres  of  it  are  added  two- 
and-a-half  litres  of  a  solution  of  crude  acetate  of  iron  and 
half  a  litre  of  acetic  acid.  The  whole  is  then  warmed  up 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  light  woods  the  solution 
should  be  sli|rhtly  diluted  with  water,  and  as  the  mixture 
is  applied  co&,  no  special  precautions  or  appliances  are 
necessary. 

Separation  of  Sulphur  from  iiZ^nien.— Some  years  ago, 
the  question  was  raised  by  several  photographers,  ana 
Captain  Abney  among  ti^e  number,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  sulphur  from  the  albumen  with  a  view  of 
getting  rid  of  many  of  the  evils  inherent  to  albuminized 
pictures  at  the  present  day.  There  is  not  a  doubt,  of 
course,  that  the,  traces  of  sulphur  which  exist  in  all  egg 
albumen  has  an  injurious  influence  upon  silver  prints, 
and,  ma^  be,  is  the  germ  of  that  yellowness  which  tardily 
arises  after  the  prints  have  been  produced  for  years ;  for 
most  photographers  agree  that  the  hyposulphite  employed 
in  fixing  prints  may  be,  and  is,  totally  removed  bj 
careful  washing.  The  question  is,  whether  the  sulphur  is 
absolutely  inherent  to  egg  albumen,  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  its  composition,  and  whether,  if  this  element  were 
removed,  the  properties *of  albumen  would  suffer?  Efforts 
have  idready  oeen  made  by  chemists  to  separate  the  sul- 
phur from  albumen,  and  Captain  Abney  himself  has,  as 
we  know,  undertaken  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  to 
this  end ;  but,  as  yet,  we  believe,  no  success  nas  attended 
the  efforts  of  investigatora  in  this  direction.  That  the 
separation  of  the  sulphur  seems  really  possible,  in  some 
degree,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  some 
interesting  experiments  made  recently  with  albumen  by 
M.  Schiitzenberger.  This  chemist  has  ascertained  that 
pure  albumen,  when  coagulated  by  heat,  always  leaves  a 
small  soluble  residue  amounting  to  from  five  to  seven  per 
oent  of  the  albumen  in  the  first  instance.  This  residue, 
he  tells  us,  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and,  what  is  most  important  to  us  photographers,  contains 
sulphur.  WheUier,  however,  on  coaguUtion  in  this  way 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  separated,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  it  is  something  to  know  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  sulphur  may  be  isolated  from  albumen. 
Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  have  one's  albumen  coagu- 
lated, but  Schiitzenberger^s  experiments,  nevertheless, 
warn  us  plaiidy  that  we  need  not  give  up  all  hope  of 
solving  the  problem  in  a  favourable  manner  one  of  these 
days.  We  shall  be  in  a  position  before  long,  we  trusts  to 
purchase  our  albumen  not  only  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder,  but  free  from  sulphur  also. 


•  If  irt  mi«Bb«r  rifhay,  tkii  la  ntsrly  the  nms  ratt  m  that  of 
Mr.  TlMMMi^s  drl«4  albwaeii.— Sp, 


FBBNGE  COBBBSPONDENOE. 

Klart*s  Mode  op  LioHTiNa  in  the  Studio^A  Book  on 
RETOUcaiNG — How  to  Make  Retouching  Vabnish^ 

ReTOUGHINO    the  RbVEBSE    of  a    CUGHE— FBOTECTINa 

A  Retouched  Cliche. 

A  few  days  ago  I  reoeived  from  a  photographer  of  Alger 
(M.  Klary)  a  note  in  which  he  advised  a  copy  of  a  book 
that  he  has  just  published  upon  a  new  system  of  lighting 
the  studio,  and  he  asked  for  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
his  scheme.  The  pamphlet  was  accompanied  by  several 
specimens  takea  under  ciroumstanoea  that  he  described. 
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I  was,  in  the  first  place,  much  struck  by  the  beauty  o^ 
these  specimens,  ana  it  was  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
I  opened  the  litUe  work,  entitled  "  Application  of  a  System 
of  Illumination  to  Photographic  Portraits  by  Means  of  an 
Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Light"  I  found  that  both 
the  system  and  apparatus  described  were  of  the  simplest 
character,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  based 
upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  light,  evidently  the  result 
of  long  and  peraerering  studies.  I  am  not  surprised  to 
see  that^  in  publishing  the  fruits  of  his  works,  M.  Klary 
exacts  from  his  brother  photographers  a  small,  but  at  the 
same  time  well-merited,  recompense  to  recoup  him  for  his 
pains.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  licenoees,  and 
these,  1  feel  sure,  will  not  regret  the  expenditure  of  the 
small  fee  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute.  If  I  express 
so  powerful  an  opinion  on  the  work,  it  is  only  because  the 
same  is  shared  bv  the  most  competent,  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  well  of  its  merits.  MM.  Leon  Yidal,  Franck 
de  Yillecholle,  and  M.  Liebert  all  agree  in  rendering  this 
homage  to  the  work,  and  hare  pnblicW  expressed  their 
favourable  opinion  of  it.  For  mysel",  I  bear  the  testimony 
all  the  more  readily  as  the  results  of  the  system  which  I 
hold  in  my  hands  are  truly  admirable  in  every  way,  while 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  made  to  do  its  part  gives 
them  quite  a  special  aspect.  I  will  forward  you  a  speci- 
men, so  that  you  may  see  that  1  have  not  exaggerated  in 
singing  the  praises  of  M.  Klary's  svstem. 

Another  work  which  will  not  fail  to  be  well  received, 
because  it  responds  to  a  want  which  has  been  general  for 
some  time  past,  is  <*  Photographic  Retouching,  by  a  Specia- 
list.** The  editor  of  this  little  work  is  M.  Carette,  and 
he  gives  two  illustrations  from  one  and  the  same  negative 
by  M.  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna.  One  of  the  pictures  is  a 
print  from  the  negative  as  it  is  fixed  and  varnished,  the 
other  is  the  same  clich6  treated  according  to  the  method 
described  in  the  work.  In  this  case  there  is  neither  license 
nor  secret  in  question,  and  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
suppress  any  of  the  contents,  and  I  will,  for  this  reason, 
quote  a  few  of  the  useful  hints  which  the  book  contains. 

The  author  advises  that  the  cliches  should  not  be  re- 
touched until  varnished.  The  best  pLin  is  to  obtain  a  bril- 
liant and  solid  surface  of  varnish  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  heating.  In  no  case  does  he  recommend  employing  a 
Tarnish  applied  cold,  which  gives  a  matt  surface,  and  which 
has  the  fault  of  becoming  stained,  and  showing  a  grain 
more  or  less  pronounced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  film 
is  not  so  haro.  He  recommends  the  use  of  a  varnish  thus 
composed  :— 

A. — Absolute  alcohol       80  cub.  cents. 

Powdered  sandarac 15  grammes 

Turpentine     6  cub.  cents. 

Essential  oil  of  lavender      ..,    4       „ 

B. — Absolute  alcohol       22  cub.  cents. 

ILtner  ...        ...        •••        ..,    2        ,, 

Powdered  camphor  ...    '    ...    5  grammes 

Distilled  water  10  cub.  cents. 

The  two  solutions  are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  honn;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered 
through  paper  before  being  used.  The  dissolution  of  the 
gum  sanoarac  takes  place  very  easilv  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  addition  of  water  xo  the  alcohol  in  the  second 
formula  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  varnish  less  thick 
and  less  opaque.  As  it  ^ti  dder  the  varnish  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  liardness 
of  the  crayon  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  varnish.  In 
those  parts  where  the  cn^on  does  not  take  very  well  the 
film  is  rubbed  with  a  little  finely  powdered  pumioef  or 
sulphate  of  baryta. 

very  excellent  resnlts  may  also  be  obtained  by  varnish- 
inff  the  reverse  of  the  oUeh6,  and  then  lightly  rubbing  the 
defective  parts  with  pamiee,  whieh  ar»  afterwards 
retouched  by  stumping  tnem  with  erayon  powder  mixed 
with  fine  pomSee  powder,  the  same  bdog  applied  either 
with  a  stump  or  a  toft  of  ootton  wooL  In  tho  eaae  of  a 
vigorous  ne^ve  treated  with  pyrogiJUo  Mid|  the  peiieil 


is  not  always  sufficient,  especially  in  the  Tory  trailq>arent 
parts.  In  this  case  the  specialist  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  ink  diluted  with  water  and  gum  arable  to 
which  a  little  glycerine  tias  been  added.  By  adding  more 
or  less  gum  you  increaie  or  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
colour,  which  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  taking  care 
only  to  take  up  a  very  small  amount  at  the  time,  and  to 
allow  each  film  to  dry  before  it  is  covered  a  second  time. 
With  this  same  colour  mixed  with  gum  you  may  paint  of 
uniform  tint  all  the  too  transparent  parts  of  the  arms,  handS| 
and  hair,  which  would  come  out  too  dark  in  printing. 

In  retouching  cliches  which  are  to  be  much  printed 
from,  the  author  recommends  the  following  plan.  Yon 
take  some  yellow  amber  varnish,  which  dries  very  slowly* 
and  add  thereto  a  little  oil  of  turpentine ;  this  is  filtered 
well,  and  applied  to  the  negative  either  in  a  warm  or  a  cold 
state.  The  film  is  allowed  to  dry  away  from  the  dust,  and 
then  yon  proceed  to  retouch  with  the  pencil,  or  the  brush, 
after  a  day  or  two  has  elapsed.  When  the  retoncbiog  is 
finished,  you  varnish  the  negative  a  second  time  with  ordi* 
nary  varnish,  heatioff  the  clichd  slightly.  This  second  film 
of  varnish  completely  protects  the  retouching  against  the 
wear  and  tear  of  much  printing.  A  negative  treated  in 
this  mannei  may  bcsponged  without  fear  of  injury. 

The  author  thus  passes  in  review  all  the  details  of  the  im- 
portant operation  of  retouchinf^,  and  describes  with  clear- 
ness and  preciseness  the  practical  manipulations  involved. 
One  of  the  chaptera  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  retouching 
negatives  by  means  of  collodion  tiated  with  aniline  dye 
according  to  the  plan  practised  by  M.  Frits  Luckhardt,  of 
Vienna. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  such  a  book  as  this  ought 
of  necessity  to  form  part  of  the  library  of  every 
photographer.  Ebnest  Lagan. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PHOTOGRAPH. 
[Oua  facetious  contemporary.  Funny  FoiJct,  has  a  curious 
comma nication  on  the  perplexities  arising  out  of  the  ia«tabi- 
lity  of  photographs.  If  Oolney  Hatch  claim  another 
inmate,  as  seems  probable,  the  producer  of  the  faded  photo- 
graph will,  it  li  manifest,  be  retponsible.] 

^  An  oocasioBal  eorrespondent  writes  from  Invernesi,  N.B.,  to 
the  following  effect  :«-*  Sn, — I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
advice  in  a  very  perplexing  case  of  disputed  identity.  A  week  or 
two  ago  I  bought  at  the  shop  of  a  stationer,  who  was  lelling  off 
hU  stock,  a  miscelkneoos  collection  of  prints,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, &c.  Amongst  these  was  a  three^oarter  len^  photo* 
^phic  portrait  of  a  mascnline  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  and  drsssed 
in  bUck,  or,  at  least,  very  dark  dothes.  There  was  no  name  nor 
date  apon  the  portrait,  but  I  judged  it  to  have  been  taken  about 
twenty  yean  back.  It  was  consideiably  fsded,  and  eepeeially 
so,  I  regretted  to  find,  in  the  important  region  of  the  fsee.  1 
narchssed  this  under  the  impression  that  it  represented  Sigaor 
jiario ;  bat  a  more  leisarely  inspection  indoced  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  meant  for  Dean  Stanlejr.  I  foand  it  so  difikolt  to  decide 
to  mv  own  satisfaction  which  of  these  the  photo^ph  was 
actually  taken  from,  that  I  resolved  to  submit  it  to  a  fnend  upon 
whose  jadgment  I  could  reljr,  when  he  added  to  my  perplexitv 
hf  deelarine  his  firm  conviction  that  the  portrait  was  not  that  ii 
either  of  the  two  eminent  penons  I  had  named,  hot  of  Lent 
Pahnerston !  Another  visitor  at  mv  house  was  eqosdly  oonfidsBft 
that  the  featoies,  so  fares  they  coold  be  diseerned,  were  those  ef 
Qeneial  Havelock.  Beginning  now  to  eee  that  a  cloadof  mystery 
rested  upon  the  ^ oestion,  I  became  veiyaaxioBs  to  remove  it ;  my 
interest  and  anxiety  increased  propoitionately  with  my  difliciilties^ 
until  I  felt  that  I  coold  not  rest  until  the  matter  was  definitely 
settled.  1  therefore  applied  to  another  Irioid,  who^  having 
inspected  the  portrait  through  a  powerful  magnifviBg-glasB. 
retaraed  it  to  me  with  the  gratifying  assorsnee  that  he  had  solved 
the  problem  at  last  The  portrait  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Birey, 
the  celebrated  horee-tamer.  Theie  the  natter  rested,  and  so  did 
the  portrait  on  my  maBtelpiee%  ontil  my  eldsr  brother,  ea 
akrivug  from  Ireland,  happened  to  cast  his  eye  apon  H.    **_ Whole 


asked,  taking  it  up.    ««Oh,Isie;  LengfsUow.   Looked 
much  yooager  then-nlidnT  be?    It's  terrib^  faded,  though.*^ 


is  UMst  all  n^  previous  eonelasioas.  I  said  aoChing,  bat 
dsvotea  a  considerable  thne  to  getttag  together  aU  the  petAilB  I 
oonld  of  oelebdties  who  havefiourished  dariag  the  last  twwty 
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y^fXB,  and  com^Mring  them  vith  the  photograph.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  was  that  unless  the  portrait  wore  that  of 
Sir  Michael  Costa  or  Lord  Macanlay,  I  most  giro  the  matter  up 
for  a  bad  job.  'Meanwhile,  my  nephew,  who  is  an  amatenr 
photographer,  rolnnteered  to  remove  all  my  donbts  br  appl^ring  a 
test  only  Known  to  adepts  in  his  art.  I  assented  with  lelactance, 
fearing  that  he  would  do  something  or  other  to  the  portrait 
which  might  injure  its  likeness  to  the  original  So  it  proved ;  for 
he  flobmitted  it  to  the  action  of  certain  strong  chemicals,  and  re- 
tnmed  it  to  me  in  a  few  dajs  fainter  and  more  colourless  even 
than  before,  bat  with  the  confident  assurance  that  he  had  estab- 
lished, bevond  all  question,  the  fact  of  the  portrait  being  that  of 
Charles  Aean.  Bat  bj  tms  tune  I  had  lost  all  my  confidence  in 
human  judgment.  Mjjr  perplexity  is  still  as  great  as  ever, 
and  at  present  I  am  divided  between  Mr.  Frith,  the  painter,  and 
the  late  Sir  James  Brooke,  Bajah  of  Sarawak.  Oh,  sir !  diO  ^do 
tell  me  what  course  to  pursue  m  this  distressing  dilemma.  Upon 
yonr  infallibility,  as  fiditor  of  Funtiff  Folkt^  I  rely  as  a  last 
resource.  I  cannot  come  to  London  just  now,  and  the  portrait  is 
too  valuable  to  trust  out  of  my  own  hands.  I  shall  be,  therefore, 
greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  come  down  to  Inverness,  and  spend  a 
few  diays  in  trying  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  Tour  travelling 
expenses  need  not  be  more  than  five  pounds,  and  there  are  some 
capital  hotels  in  our  neighbourhood.  Come— come  I  and  by  your 
wisdom  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  mind  of  your  most  attached 

"QUBNTIIf  QqANDABT." 

"  We  fear  we  must  decline  our  correspondent's  hospitable  offer. 
We  would  advise  lum  to  transfer  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fhoio- 
Qfaphie  Xeica,  a  courteous  gentleman,  with  a  voracious  love  for 
his  art,  and  a  veracious  style  of  dealing  with  it.  He  would,  no 
dottbt,  go  any  lengths  to  solve  so  interssting  a  problem,  and  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity.  If  not,  we  can  only  advise  our  corres- 
pondent to  reduce  the  number  of  his  candidates  to  two,  and  then 
settle  their  daims  by  Metallic  Arbitration ;  in  other  words, 
•  toss  for  it.' "—Ed.  P.  P." 

l^Or  oourse  we  appreciate  deeply  the  estimate  formed  by  the 
Editor  of  oar  oontemporary  of  onr  devotion  to  oar  art,  and 
are  duly  gratefnl ;  bat  we  mast,  we  fear,  deoline  going  to 
the  extremes  be  saggeste  I— £o.  Paoxa  Nsws.] 


PORCELAIN  COLLODION. 

BT  X.  9.  POKOBSXT  JOBaVKa* 

Tns  oollodion,  to  which  I  have  myaelf  given  the  name  of 
porcelain  oollodion.  is  prepared  by  mixing  together 
Collodion,  with  1^  per  cent  pyroxilin     80  gr. 
Oam  myrrh     ...        ...        ...        ...       1*50    „ 

I  allow  the  gam  to  dissolve,  shaking  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  let  the  mixture  clarify  by  standing.  By  jputting 
the  material  upon  glass,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  collodion, 
a  aniform  white  film  ia  obtained,  having  the  appearaooe  of 
ivory  or  fine  poroelain.  Transparent  positives  npoa  glass 
have  a  most  onarming  effect  with  this  oollodion,  and  gain 
mnoh  in  harmony  and  dsitail,  whether  examined  by  daylight, 
or  bj  means  of  a  lamp. 

The  poroelain  collodioQ  may  be  need  for  several  parposes  ; 
if,  after  drying,  it  is  covered  with  two  or  throe  applications 
of  vanish,  the  film  becomes  very  firm  and  stable.  A  glass 
plate  covered  in  this  way  with  a  film  of  the  oollodion  may 
D6  snbstitnted  for  the  groand  j^lass  in  the  camera,  and 
answer  very  well  for  focosstng  with. 

The  oollodion  may  also  beooloored  with  the  aid  of  aniline 
ooloaiB,  and,  so  tinted,  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  transparent 
positives,  to  which  it  gives  tbe  moat  varied  and  charming 
«ffdot0.  Upon  tbe  sabpeot  of  ooloaring  tbe  film  in  this  way 
It  is  impossible  to  give  much  information;  bat,  as  the 
aniline  pigments  dissolve  readily  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  is 
easv  to  obtain  an  alcoholic  solation  of  any  of  the  tints. 
This  solution  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  oollodion 
nntil  tbe  desired  depth  of  colour  has  been  attained 

PRACTICAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
bt  william  beiquwat. 

Chapter  XXIIL 

The  RECSPnON  Room— Hints  to  drrrEttfl. 

Although  it  ia  neceaaary  to  attract  costomera  to  onr 

gallery,  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  we  retain  them 


when  we  have  aecnred  their  attention  to  our  work ;  there- 
fore our  great  care  should  be  to  satisfy  them  in  the  quality 
of  the  picture,  rather  than  to  gain  a  tranaieot  victory  orer 
their  senses  by  a  display  of  elegance  in  tbe  fittings  of  the 
*'  reception  room."  1  do  not  at  all  hold  with  a  slovenly, 
shabby  room  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  should  certainly  not 
be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  skvlight  and  its 
apparatus,  nor  be  bedecked  with  money  that  would  have 
been  wiser  spent  in  making  complete  the  working  depart* 
menta  of  the  business.  The  attraction  should  lie  in  the 
qualitif  of  the  pictures  produced,  and  success  will  be  lasting. 
The  reception  room. — IiCt  this  apartment  be  thoroughlv 
cheerful ;  and  under  the  charge  of  a  lively,  good-humored, 
and  business-like  direction  a  large  store  of  **  expression  *^ 
Quy  be  always  secured.  From  a  business  ^oint  of  view, 
I  am  decidedly  in  farour  of  a  gentleman  having  control  of 
this  department — one  who  thoroughly  understands  what 
can  be  done^  and  what  cannot,  so  that  rash  promises  are 
never  made.  A  man,  too,  has  more  influence  over  the 
wavering  mind  of  the  sitter,  and  can  often  induce  a  larger 
order  than  was  originally  intended. 

Judicious  choice  of  furniture  and  fittings,  and  the 
exercise  of  taste  in  arrangement,  will  often  produce  a 
charming  effect  with  comparatively  little  expenditure. 

Let. your  furniture  be  good  of  its  kind,  avoiding  tumble- 
down gorgeousness  and  treacherous  *' elegance**  of 
upholstwy.  If  you  have  the  artistic  feeling  a  photo- 
grapher should  have,  you  will  strive  to  secure  in  the 
carpet,  wall  decoration,  pictures,  curtains,  furniture,  and 
surronndings.  a  thoroughly  harmonious  and  tasteful  effect. 
Specimens  of  the  work  of  the  gallery  should  be  hung 
in  frames  on  the  wall,  and  especiallv  should  be  prepared 
one  of  ^e  different  styles  from  which  customers  can  make 
choice.  This  specimen  frame  may  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  a  duplicate  frame  in  the  skylight,  so  that 
a  number  on  the  sitter's  order  will  indicate  what  is 
required.  Here  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  reception 
room  attendant  is  brought  into  play,  to  suggest  a  suitable 
style,  or  to  urge  against  the  selection- of  an  unsuitable. 

A  glass  show-case  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
colpured  work,  frames,  mounts,  passepartouts,  &c.,  and  a 
tyle  for  specimens,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
albums,  for  the  beguilement  of  customers  waiting  their 
/urn  for  sitting. 

f  Little  accesBories^-as,  for  instance,  a  fountain,  flowers, 
or  a  case  of  ferns,  a  singing  bird,  &c. — may  be  introduced 
to  form  a  very  pleasant  feature,  and  tend  to  do  away  with 
a  great  deal  ef  tbe  business-like  character  of  the  room. 

Dressing  roonu  and  lavatories  should  be  convenient,  nicel  v 
fitted,  and  kept  serupnlonsly  clean  and  well  tended. 
These  neces^arjr  rooms  are  in  so  many  galleries  not  only 
ver^  imperfect  in  arrangement  and  thoroughly  incon- 
venient, bnt  in  snch  oat-<»-the*way  places  as  to  be  almost 
a  protest  asainst  the  necessity  for  their  existenoe ;  whereas 
they  should  really  be  as  well  furnished  in  every  respect  as 
ia  possible. 

Business  Hints. 
In  photograpby  much  depends  on  the  impression  pro- 
ducea  on  the  minds  of  sitters  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  received,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  gallery.  The 
first  and  most  lasting  impression  is  made  in  the  reception 
room,  therefore  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  remind 
you  of  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  politeness, 
and  the  ease  of  manner  alluded  to  elsewhere  as  tending  so 
much  towai^ds  setting  sitters  at  their  ease,  and  charming 
**  expression  *'  (that  bane  of  the  photographer's  existence) 
into  sweetest  serenity. 

Appointments  should  be  encouraged ;  and  in  the  order, 
regularity,  and  absence  of  flurrv  attending  them,  when 
strictiy  kept,  the  old  awkward  regime  of  promiscuous 
**  dropping  in,^*  with  the  undelightfnl  uncertainty  attend- 
ing, will  pass  away.  The  convenience  and  benefit  to  sitter 
and  artist  alike  will  surely  be  rocognised  by  all  who  try  it. 
A  sitter's  order  hook  should  be  kept.  The  handiest  form 
IB  a  book  with  pages  perforated  down  the  centre,  tbe  out- 
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ttde  liaU  of  nch  page  (numbered  coniecntiTely)  (ortuiog 
a  receipt  to  tiie  utter,  and  coDtuning  the  Dumber  of  pf- 
tnrei  required,  stjle,  and  the  date  and  time  of  appom. 
ment — tiie  counterfoil*  being  retted  in  the  book  for 
reference. 

Be-aituyt.—'TiM  u  a  qnestioii  on  which  there  ia  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  one  on  which  a  great  deal  may 
be  Mdd  on  the  dde  lA  the  public  and  the  photographer— 
eapecially  the  latter.    If  ikt  pictiat  u  a  bad  one,  of  conrae 
gire   another  littjn^;  if   a   good,  bat  nnwttiiifactoiT, 
think  it  ia  better  te  gire  the  demanded  aecond^  orthird, 
— ntting.    Yon  see  we  are  on  the  horna  of  a  dilemma :  t 
eoatomer  laja,  "  Another  trial,  or  yon  lose  my  favour  and 
eiutoin ; "  aiid  it  goea   hud   with  n«  to  decide  whether 
it  i>  better  to  lose  onr  time  or  hia  love. 
SuaoEsnoNS  to  Sittsiu. 

When  the  litter  cornel  to  secure  an  appointmeDt,  the 
reception  room  attendant  ii  often  queatiooed  aa  to  the 
auitabilitf  of  a  certain  article  of  dress  for  the  purpoeee  of 
photographic  portraiture,  or  it  may  be  noticed  at  the  time 
of  the  fint  interriew,  that  certain  points  in  the  attire  of 
the  ooitomer  may  be  happy,  or  unauitable,  and  luggee- 
tiona  made  thereon.  To  ao  this  sncceeaf  ully  tome  artiatia 
tast«  and  knowledge  of  photographic   reqnirementa  are 


Sitten  are  generally  willing  to  allow  the  photographer 
to  be  master  in  hia  own  akylight  if  that  poiibon  is  main- 
tained with  dignity  and  nnnoeas ;  and  it  ia  only  where 
■eU-relianoe  iawanldne  in  die  photographer  that  cuatomeri 
will  think  of  atiingth^orotoheta.  There  ii  of  course  a 
ebwa  of  sitters  who  hare  demded  opinions  on  art,  and  it 
must  be  the  photographer's  art  to  hare  as  much  his  own 
waj  as  poasible,  even  when  appearing  to  gire  in  to  the 
ideas  of  the  sitter.  Other  persons  there  are  who,  having 
■era  M^  admired  the  photograph  of  a  friend,  most  have 
one  exaoUj  similar,  without  giving  a  thought  aa  to  the 
■nilability  of  the  treatment  in  their  case.  This  ia  one  of 
the  photographer's  thorns ;  for  latiafaction  seldom  reiults 
either  in  copying  another  picture,  or  in  the  modiftoation 
sanctioned  unwillingly  by  tne  litter.  Beroembei,  >'  he  that 
complies  Bgainat  hia  wiU,  is  of  the  lome  opinion  still." 
llibD  there  are  those  who  rash  into  a  gallery,  hot,  tired 
Mid  fussy,  declaring  they  have  only  a  few  minutM  to  apare^ 
dther  there  iaa  train  to  be  cangbt,  or  an  appointment  to 
be  kept.  Under  theae  cireumstancea  auccesa  is  extremelr 
nn.  and  the  sitting  merely  i 

The  photogr^iher  shoul 
patrons  the  net  that  mnc 
wilUngneM  to  submit  impU 
detaO  of  the  portrait,  and 
wbieh  litters  enter  the  galls 
the  anxiety  wiU  t«U  iti  t«la 
thepiotnt*. 

A  bri^t  d^  is  not  b» 
the  light  on  many  clond 
power  than  the  yellow  glare 

AvM.— The  real  aeoret  trf 
u  the  photogiapber  ia  godo 
"  drsMed  for  -'^ 


alteration  of  eostome  being  I 
tMt«),  the  identity  of  the  Et 
K  comic  niserT  in  the  choie 
bedeck  themaelvee,  and  ran 
is  this  Tioe  monopolised  br 
we  look  down  with  the  pitj 

Remember  always  that  thi 
the  dress,  atbert,  ia  merelj  i 

Some  of  the  finest  phoU 
made  where  the  ihonloers  i 
with  a  shawl,  laoe,  oloak,  < 

Ether's  onrtain.  I  would 
n  iwtdj  several  pieces  o 
of  materiJ  which  wUl  faU  In 
Bothiny  can  b«  bettw  thaa  t 


Of  ladies'  dresses,  repps,  poplins,  silks,  and  sattns, 
naturally  fold  or  drape  well.  Materials  with  too  mncli 
gloss  should  be  avoided,  the  contrast  in  light  and  shade 
being  harsh  and  inortiatie.  Striped  and  boldly  spotted 
dresses,  and  those  with  large  patterns,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted, the  effect  in  a  photograph  being  too  bewildenng. 
Uannony  between  the  complexion  and  dress  should  be 
studied,  and,  in  regarding  this  mle,  eztremea  of  oom- 
plexion  are  not  exaggerated. 

Uf  the  colonra,  scarlet,  claret,  light  ontnge,  slate, 
magenta,  crimson,  buff,  pea  green,  plum,  danc  purple, 
navy  and  mazarine  blues,  dove,  ash««  of  rose,  china  and 
rose  pinks  are  excellent  in  photography,  being  reproduced 
as  light  and  medium  greys. 

Snuff  brown  and  dark  Biimarek  senerally  appear  darker 
than  a  block  silk  or  satin,  and  detail  ia  ^moat  always 
entirely  lost 

lavender,  lilac,  iky  blue,  and  French  blue  are  also  to 
be  avoided,  as  they  are  more  troublesome  in  theor  white 
blankneas  than  even  pure  white  drapery. 

In  the  dressing  of  the  hair,  avoid  change  from  the  ordin- 
ary  style  worn.  A  long  face  is  coneiderably  leortheaed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  piled  up  on  top  of  the  head, 
and  B  broad  face  will  appear  much  more  so  if  the  hair  ia 
brought,  down  over  the  forehead. 

The  painful  straight  lines  of  a  long  neck  may  be  conn- 
derablv  improved,  in  the  cose  of  a  lady,  by  the  adjustment 
of  curli  to  break  the  line.  Sometimes  it  ia  advisable  to 
drape  a  lace  shawl  over  the  head,  and  supply  oompensatiog 
lines  by  its  folds. 

Powder  ia  uaeful,  but  mnst  be  carefully  used,  on  red, 
very  black,  and  sometimes  on  very  light  hair,  where,  but 
for  its  me,  detail  would  be  wanting ;  but  do  not  give  the 
litter's  head  a  froated  appearance. 

Gtntral  nmarka  to  the  operator. — Do  not  make  of  the 
head-rest  an  inatrnment  of  torture. 

Be  firmly,  but  gently,  master  of  the  situation.  Quietif 
combat  nnressonable  whims.  Try  to  keep  the  sitter^ 
mind  from  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  sittjng  for 
a  portrait,  and  don't  permit  any  onneceeaary  ddaj  to 
arise  between  the  completion  of  the  pose  and  the  expoeure 
of  Uie  plate. 

Do  not  allow  the  interference  of  fussy  friends— indeed, 
forbid  their  presence  in  the  atelier. 

Encourage  the  confidenoe  of  your  «tters  by  a  maaterly 
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THB  PKOTOOBIPHIO  KEWS. 


little  Kxetn  of  eardboird  (B)  which  bta  « tiny  perforation 
JD  tbe  centre.    I  hsTe  gireii  ft 
'  aketch  of  tbis  Kre«n  al«o  (Hg.  2), 

which  is  here  shown  twice  ita 
real  nze.  At  C  there  is  n 
magneeinin  lamp  with  clock- 
work mrangement,  whose  ray  a 
are  made  to  fall  by  meaoa  of  a 
leas  upon  the  Bcreeo  where  the 
little  perforations  exiata.  By 
moving  tbe  lamp  and  the  lena, 
'  a  concentrated  circle  of  light  is 
J..    2  prodaced   two  ceutiroetres    in 

'•  diameter.    In  the  day-time  sun- 

light may  be  anhetitated  for  that  of  the  magneaium 
lamp.  At  D  there  is  a  little  photographic  apparatus,  and 
at  £  a  simple  clockwork  arrangement.  In  tbe  little  square 
camera  ia  fitted  a  lena  which  receires  the  picture  of  the 
light  falling  through  the  perforation  of  the  screen, 
meeting  it  upon  the  groand-glitsa  at  the  back  of  the 
OMoen,  which  ia  left  oat  in  our  sketch.  By  polling  oat 
the  camera,  and  approaching  the  leoa  to  the  screen,  th< 
perforation  appearsoomparatiTelylarger  upon  the  gronnd- 
glasB,  and  the  light  spot  is  dimioiahed  in  size  by  a  contrary 
opentimi.  The  dark  slide  mnning  in  a  groove  Is  seen  at 
F,  and  this  ia  pulled  gradnally  forward  by  the  cord  attached 
to  the  clockwork  at  £,  which  ia  capable  of  indicating  the 
■peed  at  which  the  aiide  ia  drawn  along.  The  magnesium 
light  ia  quite  capable  of  impressing  the  sensitive  plate 
inatantaneoosly,  and  the  action  of  the  photosphygmograpb 
ia  aa  follovrs : — When  the  instrument  has  been  placed  — 
position  upon  the  polae,  it  ia  screwed  to  the  arm,  ai 
the  working  arrangemeni  thrown  ont  of  gear.  The  point 
of  light  from  the  magneaium  lamp  ia  sharply  focusaed  upon 
the  gTOnnd  ^aaa  by  means  of  a  good  magni&er.  Under 
a  g(md  focnssing  glaas  the  light  moat  appear  in  the  sbapt 
of  a  aharply-oudined,  illuminated  circle.  The  clockwork 
arrangement  at  E  is  then  set  in  moUoo,  until  the  dark' 
slide,  F,  ia  drawn  into  the  place  vacated  by  the  ground- 
glass.  The  slide  is  then  drawn  to  expose  the  plate,  whilst 
the  pendulum  is  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  the  lena  ia 
capped.  The  pulse  is  then  allowed  to  act  against  tbe 
lever,  and  tbe  screen  B  at  the  end  moves  up  and  down. 
Everything  being  ready,  the  clockwork  is  set  going,  the 
lena  ia  uncapped,  and  the  curve  made  by  tbe  Tight  fills 
upon  the  moving  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera.  The 
imace  is  then  developed  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  have  further  improved  the  apparatus  of  late  by  saving 
tbe  lever,  and  thus  reducing  the  friction  to  a  minimum, 
I  place  the  perforated  screen  B  direct  upon  the  pulse,  aa 
shown  in  fig.  3,  and  enlarge  the  onrve,  as  was  dooe  by  the 


lever,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  lena.  Tbe  clockwork  pushes 
the  slide  fifteen  ceDtimetres  in  fifteen  aeoonda.  If  the 
plat*  movea  fsater,  the  cnrve  elevationa  are  rendered 
narrower ;  when  it  goea  slower,  these  elevationa  are 
broader.    In  fig.  4  we  bava  an  accurate  reproduction  of 


an  image  obtained  in  a  photospbygmognph,  tSe  pulse 
beating  soventy-two  to  the  minute  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
exposure,  the  Arteria  BrafhialU  waa  compreaaed  for  a  few 
seconda,  and  hence  the  line  produced,  l^e  breadth  of  the 
eorve  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the  height  of  the 
curve  the  vigour  of  the  hlood-wavea. 

Two  other  picturea,   figa.  5  and  G,  show,  respectively, 
a  heated  poise  and  a  alow  pulse,  both  piotnrea  beug  takeit 


with  the  same  patient.    Fig.  5  represents  the  mor 
pulse.    The  form  of  the  curve  shows  that  there  ii 


Fif.e. 
beat  in  each  pulaataon,  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be 
without  its  scientific  value.    Light  is,  we  see,  more  aenei- 
tdve,  therefore,  than  our  fingers. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  action  of  the  pulse  is  photo- 
graphed, so  can  every  motion  of  tbe  human  body  be 
recorded  also,  and  sxperiments  hnve  already  been  made 
upon  various  animals.  If  the  artery  of  a  living  aoimol  ia 
opened,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a  mercury  reservoir 
contained  in  a  rubber  bag,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the 
reservoir  riaes  and  falls  with  the  action  of  the  blood  in  the 
animal's  system.  Acorkfloatediuthe  tubeon  the  topoftbe 
merctiry  column,  and  having  a  wireleadingto  the  top,  with 
a  little  cardboard  screen  at  tbe  extremity,  umihu'  to  that 
ahown  in  fig.  2,  allows  of  records  being  secured  of  tbe  up- 
and-down  motions,  or  ebb  and  flow  power  of  the  blood,  in 
with  the  perforation  is  arranged  for 


received  upon  the 
sensitive  plate. 

Pkologrophie  rtfjUlration  of  lentperature. — Aa  ia  well 
known,  the  temperature  of  tbe  bamau  body  is  continually 
rising  and  falling,  in  the  caae  of  fever  patients  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  the  careful  observation  of  temperature  with 
sick  persona  iaa  matter  of  great  importance,  f^ow-a-days, 
the  glass  thermometer  is  usually  employed  for  taking  the 
temperature  of  patieota,  the  records  being  taken  to  a  tenth 
of  adegree  ;  but  as  the  phyucian  cannot  always  record  the 
temperature  himself,  implicit  reliance  cannot  bo  placed 
upon  tbe  observations  made.    Aninatrument  baa  therefore 


the  results  automatically.    Tbe  apparatua  ia  baaed  upon 
the  principle  of  the  thermo-electric  pile. 

It  is  aknown  fact  that  if  twodifferent  metals  besoldeted 
together,  and  the  temperature  of  the  junction  ia  different 
to  that  of  the  extoemitiee,  aa  dectiie  cniteot  is  generated 
of  a  foree  proportional  to  the  heat  at  the  plaoe  of  junction. 


a  temperature — aay 
electric  current  will 
jeraturc  of ' 


and  the  othereod  mamtained  at  ai 
in  boiling  water,  or  in  melting  ice — an  < 
be  generated,  proportional  io  the  bodily  tamperaturt 
the  patient.  This  cnrrent  ia  led  to  the  needle  of  a  galva 
met«r,  which  indioatea  the  decrease,  or  increaac.oi 
temperature  in  the  patient.  Even  if  a  very  long  wire'  is 
oaed  forcondacting  the  electric  current,  the  needle  swings 
freely,  and  gives  maiked  indlcationa  To  obtain  a  photo- 
graphie  reeiut,  the  galvanometer  ia  pat  into  a  dark  room, 
and  the  magnetic  needle  connected  with  a  tiny  mirror  upon 
wkich  a  stream  of  light  ia  allowed  to  fall ;  and  as  the 
needle  is  set  in  motion  the  light  ray  moves  alao.  A  sensi- 
tive plate  is  ananged  so  as  to  receive  tbe  moviog  ray  of 
light,  and  a  curve  ia  formed  which  correaponda  iu  height 
and  depth  to  the  strength  of  the  electric  cnrrent,  and  the 
warmth  generated  by  the  patient.  Inatead  of  a  aensitive 
plate,  a  cylinder  with  ailvered  paper  may  be  employed, 
which  muea  one  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in 
tfaia  way  a  daily  register  of  the  patient'a  condition  ia 
■ecoied,  wbicli  conUina  *  t«oord  of  evwrjr  ^nartei  of  ui  hour. 
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RIGHTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARTNERS. 
A  CURIOUS  case,  of  some  interest  to  members  of  partoer- 
ship  Arms  generallj,  mad  espeoiallv  to  partners  iu 
photographic  firms,  recently  came  before  Mr.  Knox,  the 
pdice  magistrate  at  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court.  So 
far  as  we  glean  the  facts  from  the  report  of  a  daily  con- 
temporary, the  two  gentlemen  inyoiTed,  both  of  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  photographers — ^Mr.  Herbert 
Watkins  and  Mr.  Edward  Haigh — had  been  in  partnership 
as  portraitists  in  Regent  Street,  but|  not  agreeing,  had 
terminated  the  partnership,  Mr.  Watkins  retiring,  and  Mr, 
Haigh  retaining  the  busmess  premises  and,  presumably, 
the  business  connection.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
latter  gentleman  naturally — as  many  will  think— opened 
the  letters  from  old  customers  sent  to  the  business  premises, 
even  when  they  bore  the  name  of  the  old  partner^* 
a  proceeding  which  subjected  him  to  a  criminal  charge  in 
a  police  court  The  important  point  to  know  here — a 
point  in  regard  to  which  the  report  of  the  case  is  silent— 
IS,  whether  any  agreement  on  the  subject  had  been  made, 
either  as  to  the  retention  of  the  connection  associated  with 
the  business  and  pkce,  or  whether  such  letters  as  those 
adverted  to  should  be  forwarded  to  the  reUring  partner. 
If,  in  retaining  the  business  premises,  the  remaining  partner 
was  presumed  to  retain  suck  oonnectipn  as  might  append 
to  them,  the  opening  of  business  letten^  no  matter  how 
addrsMed,  would  seem  a  very  natural  thing,  and  in  some 
oases  the  only  aid  to  the  retention  of  the  connection.  It 
is  hj  no  means  an  unusual  thing,  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
businesses  generally,  and  of  photographic  businesses  espe- 
cially, to  continue  the  business  under  the  old  name,  and 
in  such  case  all  communications  addressed  to  the  old  name 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  holder  as  naturally  apper- 
taining to  the  business.  In  the  case  in  question  it  is 
manifest  that  Mr.  Haigh  aoted  under  the  impression  that 
business  letters  sent  to  his  premises,  althonxh  addressed 
to  Uie  retiring  partoer,  belonged  to  the  busmess,  and  he 
opened  them  accordingly.  Mr.  WatkinSi  on  the  contrary, 
hkving  a  verv  decided  impression  as  to  his  own  rights, 
preferred  m  charge  of  theft  against  his  former  partner. 
The  c4se  was  eventually  oompromised,  and  the  summons 
withdrawn;  but  that  the  proceeding  had  involved  serious 
risk  to  the  remainui^  pwrtoer  was  rendered  evident  by 
the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  magistrate  in  allowing  the 
compromise  in  question  to  be  carried  out.  We  append 
the  police  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Jkdhi  News : — 

At  Marlboroiigh  Street,  Mr.  Kdward  ilsigh,  photogtapher, 
Regent  Street,  wu  simmioned  befoce  Mr.  Knox  for  iteahng  a 
letter  and  enTolope,  the  property  of  Mr.  Herbert  Watkins,  photo- 
grmpher,  Torxiano  AvciUMi  OaBBdfB  Boid* 


Mr.  Bartlett  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  Wright  for 

the  defendant. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  complainant  and 
defendant  had  been  in  paitnefship  in  Regent  Street  as  photo* 
graphen.  DiBagreements  took  place  between  them,  and  a  diaao- 
lation  of  partnOTship  followed.  Sabse^ aently  the  complainant 
had  a  behef  that  the  defendant  was  m  the  habit  of  retaining 
letters  sent  to  the  house  in  Regent  Street  from  old  cnstomersy 
directed  to  him  in  his  own  name.  The  complainant  spoke  to  the 
defendant  on  the  sabieet^  and  also  gave  notice  to  the  rost  Office. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  proof  positive,  a  letter  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  Regent  Street,  asking  on  what  terms  certain  photographs 
coald  be  supplied,  specially  directed  to  the  complainant.  A 
person  named  M'Nair,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  firm, 
and  was  then  in  the  complainanVs  employ,  called  on  the  defend- 
ant and  saw  this  letter  lying  on  the  table  opened.  MT^air  had 
seen  the  letter  before  it  was  sent  to  defendant  directed  to  com- 
plainant, and  knew  it  again.  The  answer  to  the  letter  was 
received  b}  the  young  lady  who  was  supposed  to  have  sent  the 
letter. 

A  witness  named  Corrie  said  she  received  letters  for  the 
defendant,  and  sometimes  for  the  complainant,  bat  she  could  not 
swear  that  she  forwarded  the  letter  in  question  to  ihecomplidiiant. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  in  question  was  put  in,  and  the  ease  was 
adjonmed  for  the  attendance  oi  the  yonng  lady  who  wrote  it. 

When  the  case  was  resomed, 

Mr.  fiartlett  stated  that  a  certain  agreement  had  been  amved 
at  between  the  parties  which,  if  carried  out  properly,  was  all  the 
complainant  reqnired.  He  had,  with  the  magistiate's  peimiasion, 
to  ask  for  the  sommons  to  be  withdrawn,  it  being  understood  the 
defendant  was  no  longer  to  make  use  of  the  complainant's  name 
in  connection  with  the  business. 

BiCr.  Tindal  said  the  defendant  opened  the  letter  under  the 
impression  he  had  a  rip;ht  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  permitting  the  snmmons  to  be  withdrawn,  said 
the  complainant  was  qnite  justified  in  bringing  the  matter 
forward.  After  what  had  been  stated  he  wonld  not  send  the  oaae 
for  trial,  as  he  considered  a  conviction  doubtful,  but  he  must  mj 
he  thought  the  defendant's  conduct  very  wrong. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXBIBmON. 

ENLARQE3IEKTS. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  exhibition  in  which 
definite  progress  is  so  fully  illustrated  as  the  examples  of 
enlargement.  In  much  of  the  work  in  the  regular  groovea 
of  photography—such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordinary  samples 
of  portraiture  and  lanosc&pe— the  best  of  the  contributions 
do  not  transcend  in  quality  those  of  the  last  few  years, 
whilst  in  subject  ]|ictures  and  pictorial  compositions  this 
year's  examples,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  fall  far  short 
of  the  work  which  has  been  exhibited  for  years  past,  some 
of  the  attempte  being  absolutely  depressing  in  their  lack 
of  every  art  quality.  In  enlargement,  on  the  contrary, 
the  last  few  years  have  shown  the  most  marked  advance* 
ment,  and  this  year  fully  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  attained  in  the  last  two  or 
three  exhibitions.  There  is  also  an  important  lesson 
suggested  by  this  year's  oontributiuns.  It  is  shown 
tolcurably  clearly  that  to  attain  success  in  a  special  branch 
like  enJarj^ement,  special  experience,  if  not  special 
appliance,  is  necessary.  Here,  m  almost  every  instance, 
the  successful  work  has  been  executed  by  some  firm  which 
devotes  itself  especially  to  the  work  of  enlargement,  and 
so  becomes  master  of  the  conditions  neoessary  to  auccess, 
in  a  degree  almost  impossible  to  the  photographer  under- 
taking the  work  oeeaaonally  at  more  or  less  distant  inter- 
vaLi.  It  is  further  siffnificant,  and  worthy  of  note,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  enlargemente  exhibited  are  in 
carbon,  the  stability  and  the  exeellenoe  bcdng  worthy 
companions. 

Claiming  priority  on  many  grounds,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  wat  of  pioneership  m  a  most  important  method 
of  enlargement,  are  the  numerous  contributions  of  the 
Autotvpe  Company,  or,  rather,  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer, 
and  Binl.  These  are,  of  course,  all  in  carbon,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  magnificent  proportions,  falKng  little  short 
of  foor  feet  in  length  by  three  feet,  or  nearlyi  in  breadth. 
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They  indude  landscapes  and  portraits,  and  it  is  difficnl 
to  say  which  impress  as  as  the  most  perfect.  Amongf 
the  landscapes  are  a  couple  of  admirable  yiews  on  the 
Thame,  the  negatires  by  Marsh  Brothers,  of  Henley,  in 
which  no  element  of  exceUence  in  a  small  direct  pictare  is 
here  w<^nting  in  the  enlargement :  foregronnd  and  foliage, 
rippling  transparent  water,  variegated  by  bridge  and 
btisnes,  sky  with  perfect  aerial  efiPect,  all  tending  to  pro- 
dnoe  fine  pictures  as  well  as  good  photographs :  and  these 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  typical  of  the  landscape  enlarge- 
ments, A  couple  of  these  possess  points  of  especial  in- 
terest :  they  are  enlargements  from  calotype  negatives  by 
lUlr.  B.  B.  Turner,  whose  pictures  in  the  early  days  of  the 
art  were  very  highly  estimated,  and  the  enlargements  now 
produced  and  exhibited  show  bow  justly.  No.  811,  **The 
Head  of  the  Lake  Losely  Park,**  a  print  from  the  original 
negative  of  which  was  hung  at  the  Society *s  Exhibition  in 
1854,  is  an  admirable  picture:  delicate,  vigorous,  har- 
monious, and  full  of  atmosphere,  the  latter  quality  being 
enhanced  by  the  texture  of  the  paper  inevitable  in  a 
Calotype  negative.  Another  example,  **  Scotch  Firs  **  at 
Hawkhurst,  an  original  of  which  was  hung  at  the  first 
photographic  exhibition,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  m  1853,  is  also  very  excellent.  Amongst  the 
many  noble  examples  of  enlarged  portraiture  exhibited  by 
the  same  firm,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selection  where  all  are 
so  good.  No.  208,  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Wm.  Locke, 
secures  general  admiration  as  a  charming  subject,  as  well 
as  a  penect  enlargement.  In  this  picture  we  are  reminded 
of  a  noteworth V  f act  in  relation  to  the  majority  of  the 
examples  sent  oy  this  firm :  they  are,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  manv  other  of  the  enlargements,  chiefly  untouched, 
or  very  little  retouched.  Those  interested  in  estimating 
the  effect  of  retoudiing  may  see  an  enlargement  from  the 
same  negative  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lock*s  establishment  in 
Begent  Street,  very  fully  and  admirably  retouched,  whilst 
the  example  in  the  Exhibition  has  received  but  little 
assistance  from  the  hand  of  the  artist,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing^ in  every  way  a  charming  picture :  a  beautiful 
face,  which  in  pose,  expression,  and  arrangement  of  dra- 
pery, all  add  to  the  picturesque  effect ;  admirable  in  light 
and  shade  and  gradation  of  tones,  it  is  perfect  as  a  picture 
as  well  as  au  enlargement.  No.  8  is  a  singularly  fine 
example  of  portrait  enlargement  by  the  same  firm,  as  is 
1D5,  a  singularly  delicate  enlargement  of  a  little  boy, 
somewhat  spoiled  in  effect,  however^  by  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  frame. 


Similar  in  general  style  of  enlargement,  and  also  printed, 
in  carbon,  is  a  fine  series  contributed  by  the  Wood£nry 
Printing  Company.  Many  of  these  are  very  large  and 
very  beautiful,  having  the  advantage  of  productidn  from 
some  of  the  choice  negativea  of  Messrs.  Locke  and  Whit- 
field, to  which  the  amplification  does  the  fullest  jnstica 
Na  14  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  of  the  work  of  this  firm, 
perfect  in  modelling,  aelicacy,  and  finish.  All  the  con- 
tributions of  this  company  are  portraits,  and  they  possess 
a  sinffnlar  uniformitv  of  excellence,  which  might  be 
described  by  the  paradoxical  remark,  that  whilst  some  are 
better  than  the  others,  there  are  none  which  are  worse. 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  also  send  some  very  fine  carbon 
enkraements,  of  which  No.  2  (Sir  Bartle  Frere,  K.C.B.), 
and  Na  86,  a  portrait  of  the  Frince  of  Wales,  secure  the 
most  attention  and  admiration.  Messrs.  Kobinson  and 
Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  send  a  couple  of  very  fine  carbon 
enlargements  of  distmguished  musicians,  one  of  Miss  Rose 
Hersee,  and  the  other  Signer  Carl  Kosa,  both  specimens 
of  capital  work.  A  number  of  very  fine  carbon  enlarge- 
ments are  sent  in  bv  Captain  Horatio  Boss,  compriong 
studies  of  rocks,  landscapes,  and  deer,  all  picturesque  and 
effective,  and  fine  enlargements.  Lombard!  and  Co.,  of 
Brighton,  send  examples  m  carbon  and  silver,  both  excel- 
lent ;  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley,  and 
one  of  the  preaent  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Brand,  in  carbon ;  and  an  exceedingly  effective  picture  of 


the  Viscountess  Dnppiin,  in  silver.  Messrs.  W.  and  O. 
Downey  also  send  fine  carbon  enlargements,  groapa 
of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and  her  children  being  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  send  a  very 
good  enlarged  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Alboni,  whioh  is  hung 
too  high  for  careful  examination.  Mr.  Mayall  sends  a 
Dumber  of  excellent  enlargements,  which  probably  are 
the  only  examples  of  solar  camera  work  in  the  exhibition. 

Mons.  Lamoert  sends  several  examples  of  enlargements 
presenting  marveUous  results,  and  illustrating  the  curious 
facilities  which  his  mode  of  working  permits,  la  No.  S 
we  have  a  capital  portrait  of  a  pretty  Normandy  fish-wife 
in  her  holiday  dress :  this  is  enlarged  from  a  minute  head, 
forming  one  in  a  card  group  of  twelve  persons.  In  Na  13 
we  have  a  couple  of  l^ads,  one  of  which  U  a  portrait  of 
Morse,  the  celebratod  American  electrician,  reproduced 
from  small  Daguerreotypes.  In  a  third  frame  (No.  45)  we 
have  a  fine  enlargement,  in  which  not  simply  a  new  back- 
ground is  introduced,  but  a  sleeve  is  added  to  the  lady's 
dress !  A  print  from  the  small  negative  is  shown  in  an 
evening  dress  with  short  rieevee  and  uncovered  arm,  whilat 
in  the  enlargement  the  arm  is  duly  draped  without 
any  possibility  of  discovering  the  mode  of  patohiQg. 
Other  examples  ate  copies  from  small  photogiaphic  prints. 
Mons.  Lambert  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  seek  the  most 
difficult  possible  of  tasks,  for  the  pleasure  of  overcoming 
them:  1  bat  he  has  not  simply  combated,  but  overoome, 
is  manifest  from  the  examples,  all  of  whion  are  good,  apd 
many  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Mr.  Croughton  sends  examples  of  his  '^menotint  en- 
largement *'  which  are  highly  finished  and  effoctive,  pie- 
senting  the  appearance  of  fine  direct  prints.  Mr.  McUerii's 
enlarged  studies  and  portraits  are  very  interesting.  They 
appear  to  be  collodion  transparencies  backed  with  tinted 
paper,  and  are,  besides  being  effective,  artistic  and  pleasing 
m  general  effect  tio.  152  is  very  interesting.  It  is  an 
enlijrgement  by  Mr.  6.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham,  from  one  of 
his  negiktiTes  on  Kennett's  pellicle.  It  consists  of  a  group 
of  several  figures  scattered  over  a  fine  landscape.  The 
perfect  definition  and  delicacy  of  the  enlargement  speak 
much  for  the  definition  and  delicacy  of  the  gelatine  nega- 
tive. Mr.  H.  Dixon  sends  enlargementa  and  prints  from 
original  negatives  of  some  very  interesting  piotores  of  the 
officers  of  the  Alert  and  of  the  Discovery,  now  in  the  Arotie 
"regions;  giving  admirable  photographs  of  manv  frank, 
manly  facea  who  give  promise  of  Mng  eqaal  to  the  work 
th^  have  undertaken. 

There -are  a  few  other  enlargementa,  but  we  mnat  not 
omit  to  mention  some  by  the  Boyal  Engineers  at  Chatham, 
which  are  not  inferior  to  any  exhibited.  No.  296, 
'*Ramesis,  Thebes,*'  is  a  singularly  perfeetr  ploture,  which 
few  observers  would  dream  ofregaiding  as  an  enlargement ; 
and  Na  274,  '*  Philn,"  is  scarcely  inferior.  We  iiope  to  be 
able  shortly  to  say  something  more  about  the  prooeas  aad 
pictures. 


SIR  OHARLBS  WHBAT8T0NB  AND  THE 

8TBRB09COPB. 

Trobi  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  who,  coming 
into  contect  with  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in  the  oonncil,  re- 
member him  as  a  somewhat  shy  and  retiriogmany  of  sensitive 
nervous  tempemment,  might  probably  be  apt  to  fiorgel  thai 
this  unobtrusive  gentleman  had  a  piincipid  share  in  two  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age :  the  eleolrio  telegraph, 
certainly,  in  practical  importance,  the  greatest  disooreiy 
of  the  age ;  and  the  stereoscope,  in  a  purely  scientific  point 
of  view,  not  less  interesting.  The  Times  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  latter  discovery.    It  says  :— 

*'  The  resemblance  between  the  waves  of  light  and  thoos  of 
sound  seems  very  early  to  hare  attraotea  Wheatetono's 
attention ;  and  in  1838  he  communicated  to  the  Bogral 
Society  and  to  the  British  Aasociation  an  account  of  some 
remarkable  and  hitherto  unobserved  phenomena  of  binoou- 
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hr  Tition,  and  «  deaonpiioQ^of  the  atereoeoope,  an  instni-' 
oeni  for  lUoatntiDg  theae  phenomena.    Aa  «  matter  of 
para  aoienoe,  apart  from  ita  practical  valoe,  thin  waa  on- 
dooUodly  Wbeatatone'a  beat  work.    The  original  conception 
tbat  tke  notion  of  aolidity  ia  doe  to  the  mental  nnion  of 
the  two  diaaimilar  perapectivea  nndoabtedly  belonga  to  him, 
and  Sir  David  Brewater,  at  aeverat  aucoeaaive  meetinga  of  the 
Britiah  Aaaociatioa«  apoke  of  tbia  aa  the  greateat  diacovery 
over  made  in  binoeotar  yiaion.    Whcatatone  verified   hia 
diaoovery,  not  only  by  the  original  reflecting  atereoacope, 
but  alao  by  a  refracting  atereoacope  made  wi:h  priama.  to 
which  convex  lenaea  were  afterwarda  added  to  enlarge  the 
pBctnrea.    Brewster  did  nothing  more  than  avggeat  the  aub- 
Btitntion  of  two  aemi-lenaea  tamed  back  to  back,  which 
are  praotioally    the  aame    aa  priama,  and    can  be    made 
maon    more  cheaply ;  and  Doboscq,  taking  advantage  of 
thia  aaggeation,  prodaoed  the  form  of  atereoacope  now  in 
nniveraal   nae,  and   popnlarixed   it  by  the  application  of 
photography.    Thia  atereoacope    waa  ahown  at  the  Great 
Sxhibiti  ^  n  of  1861 ;  and  the  general  public  then  for  the 
first  tim<^  heard  of  the  inatmment ;  although  Dr.  Carpenter 
(and'po^ibly  othera  alao)  had  for  aome  yeara   previooaly 
cshibited  the  relief  obtained  by  a  combioation  of  diaaimilar 
photQgrapha  to    the    atudenta  attending   hia    lectarea  on 
phyaiology.    In  1851,  and  aabdequently,  an  attempt  waa 
maide  to  claim  the  chief  orrdit  of  the  invention    of  the 
ttoreoaoope  for  Brewater,  on  the  double  grouod  that  lie  had 
iMiMied  from  oblivion  a  contrivance  which  would  otberwiae 
have  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  priociple  itaelt  waa  not 
Dew.    Thia  latter  contention  had,  however 

of  by  Brewater  himaelf,  who,  writing 


powerful  to  overbear  those  which  have  bean  left  there  by  prefioua 
nabita  ol  action ;  and  when  theae  latter  have  once  been  overcome, 
they  seem,  like  an  army  dispirited  by  f  ailare^  to  be  pat  to  the  rout 
by  a  mere  alwrn  in  fnture. 

In  the  second  memoir  the  idea  of  the  mental  character  ol 
the  reaalta  of  binocular  viaion  waa  atill  farther  sapportad 
by  experimental  evidence,  how  completelv  the  appreciation 
of  Biae  is  governed  by  other  conditions  than  the  aiae  of  the 
visual  picturea.  In  (act,  the  whole  of  theae  inveatigations 
were  ezperimenta  upon  mental  Jtates,  and,  when  thus 
regarded,  they  had  even  a  higher  intereat  than  that  which 
aroae  from  their  great  value  aa  contribntiona  to  the  acienoe  of 
phyaiologioal  optica. 

o 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIURNAL 
VARIATIONS  IN  THE  AGGREGATE  DAYLIGHT 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY  FROM  OBSERVA- 
TiONS  MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL. 

BT  D.  WIKSTAXLET,   F.R.A.8. 

The  past  week  has  been  so  very  dark,  that  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  make  an  adequate  diagram  on  the  scale  I 
have  hitherto  adopted;  I  hare  accordingly  utilized  the 
space  previously  given  to  5,000  uuits  for  1,000  only.  In 
order  that  the  comparison  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ear- 
tied  out  contlnuouely,  I  have  drawn,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
a  dotted  line  upon  the  same  scale  as  that  hitherto 
eiDDloyed. 

The  aggregate  of  light  during  the  entire  week  has  only 
erbe^rauffic'i^n'try  k^^^  *^®  very  smil  amount  of  1,974  units,  nTuig  a 

„„„„ J  _.„„ . ,  „.iting  in  ••Lardners  '  t"^^^  f verage  of  282  nmts  only.    My  former  darkot  day 

OyS^ia'' before  Wheaatone'a  firat  paper  had  appeared,  1 1*«  ^^^^^  ^  surpassed,  and  my  darkest  week  has 

spoke^rf  the    diaaimilarity  of  the  tiro  perapectivw  aa  a   ^««^  ^'»*^^"«  ^^  darkness. 

difficulty  to  be  overcome. 


In    1852    Wheatatone  presented   a  aeoond  memoir    on 
binocolar  viaion  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  deacribed 
the    lesults  obtained  by    a  new  instrument,   the  paeudo 
■cope,  by  which  exactly  the  aame  effect  ia  produced  upon 
the  images  received  by  the  two  eyea  from  an  actual     *^ 


The  regular  decadence  of  the  line  in  my  diagram-book, 
and  its  regular  rise  during  the  period  of  seven  days  ending 
October  29th  (I  can  draw  a  circular  curve  right  throngn 
each  of  the  seven  indices^,  indicates  the  regular  operation 
of  some  definite  and  precise  law  of  clearance  and  obseorm- 


obiect  I  ^^^° '  ^  ^^^  which  may  be  of  considerable  importance  to 

as  wouia  be  produced'  in  the  sterioacope  by  the  reveraal  of ,  *^1  A^Al°°!  ^ij^^:':^^''}^ll.V'A  T^'L^^J^LI^^.^.^^^^^ 
ita  picturea;  the  image  projected  u 
which  would  naturally  be  formed 


contrivance  he  waa  able  to  prove, 
maintained,  that  the  atereoacopic  raault  ia  the  effect  of  a 
mental  process,  not  of  the  merely  optical  relations  of  the 
two  pictorea,  for  in  the  paeudoacope,  which  maktsa  convex 
objecta  appear  concave,  and  vice  rer^a,  we  have  optical  in- 
TSinoiis  which  the  mind  will  not  accept  An  inlerrsting 
wrticiv  on  the  sabjoet  appeared  in  tbv  EdiiUmr^  JBrvwo?  for 
Oetober,  1S68,  and  from  this  we  extract  the  following 


When  an  observer  looks  with  the  paeadoscopeat  the  interior  of 
S  cap  or  basin,  he  not  onf  reqaentlv  sees  it  at  first  in  ita  real  f onn ; 
bet  by  pntoighig  hia  gase  he  win  oeieeiTe  the  eonverrioo  within 
a  few  minntea ;  and  it  ia  cariooA  that,  while  thia  aeema  to  take 
place  qoiia  aoddenly  with  aome  individaala,  aa  if  the  baaia  wars 
flexible,  and  were  anddenly  tamed  Inaide  oat,  it  oceara  more 
gradual^  with  ^othera,  the  concavity  slowly  giving  place  to  flataeas, 
and  the  flatnesa  prograaaively  rising  into  convexity.  Not  nofre- 
qaently,  after  the  conversion  has  talran  place,  the  natural  aspect  of 
ine  objeet  intrudes  itself,  sometimes  aaddcnly,  sometimes  grada- 
al^,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  when  the  conrerse  will 
agsin  soeeeed  it— as  if  the  new  visual  impression  could  not  at  once 
eoonteiaet  Hie  prevfens  results  of  recent  experience.  At  last, 
howifver,  themiad  aeema  to  accept  the  convorsion  without  farther 
hsaitalien ;  and,  after  this  process  lias  once  been  compktely  gone 
thnmgb,  ttie  observer,  on  recurring  to  the  same  object^  will  not 
find  it  poasibls  to  see  it  in  any  other  than  ita  converted  form,  unless 
the  interval  should  be  long  enough  to  have  allowed  him  to  forget 
jts.aqMBct»  Vagaries,  however,  sometimes  occur  in  these  experi- 
ments of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  certain  explanation,  but 
Which  would  be  probably  found  referable  to  the  same  general 
prindiple,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  theeonditiontf  of  ita  operas 
tbn.  It  woald  aeem  aa  if,  ia  caaea  of  this  kind,  time  became  an 
slanantft  by  allowiag  a  rsiteration  of  the  newimpresskms  «na  the 
neivoas  oicsaiaatioo,  ao  that  they  at  hwt  beoonis  snfficisDtly 


ita  source ; 
on  the  en- 
September 
same  kw  at 

a  time  when  the  arbitrary  scale  of  representation  seemed 
to  show  a  merely  capridons  variation.  The  whole  matter 
is  one  worthv,  in  mj  opinion,  of  the  most  stndions  inyes- 
tlgation.  The  day  u  inevitably  dawning  when  prolonged 
weather  easts  will  have  become  an  aecomplishod  fact. 


Actual  readings  7SS 


BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMEMIZED  PAPER  PRINTS; 
THEIK  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 

BY  SSLIKO  BOrXOMt. 

NoTBiH<H  perhape,  ia  ao  aggrayating  to  the  photompbe* 
(be  hefvoiowonal  or  amatear)  as  the  ^ppean&oe  of  blister 
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on  the  Btirfaee  of  his  prints,  just  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
operatfons.  His  negatire  may  have  been  excellent,  his 
light  f^ood,  his  paper  apparently  of  most  saUsfactory  de- 
scription, the  toning  has  proceeded  well,  and  he  is  just  on 
the  point  of  congratulating  himself  on  having  turned  ont 
a  batch  of  richly  toned  prints  with  beautiful  whites,  when, 
lo  I  on  plunging  into  the  water  for  washing  awa^  the  hypo 
(or  very  soon  after)  he  is  disgusted  to  find  his  pictures 
break  out  into  eruptions,  some  of  which  grow  to  a  large 
size,  while  others  remain  comparatively  small.  If  he  has 
not  done  so  before,  he  refers  to  all  the  photographic  books 
he  possesses  in  order  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and 
he  then  learns  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  cure 
blisters  which  have  already  appeared.  However,  he  meets 
with  various  recipes  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blisters, 
snoh  as,  for  instance,  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  silver 
bath,  the  maintenance  of  the  bath  strong,  while  the  hypo 
is  kept  weak,  &c.  He  consoles  himself,  liierefore,  with 
the  hope  that  by  following  one  or  other  of  these  directions 
he  win  be  able  to  overcome  this  new  **  pla^e  of  snots/' 
Having  made  the  requisite  alterations  in  his  formuue,  he 
again  proceeds  to  print,  and  probably  turns  out  a  batch 
quite  as  blistered  as  the  first  He  then  frequently  lays  the 
blame  on  the  paper,  and  consequently  procures  a  fresh 
sample,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  give  just  about  the 
same  results  as  his  former  stock.  The  final  result  is,  that 
he  gives  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  prevent  entirely  the 
formation  of  blisters ;  but  he  notices,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  sometimes  (although  circumstances  have  apparently 
not  changed  in  the  leastl  the  prints  will  be  perfectly  free 
from  blisters,  while  at  otners,  no  matter  what  paper  he  may 
use,  he  will  have  a  plentiful  crop  of  ^ese  very  unwelcome 
pustules. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet  found  a  trustworthy 
method  of  preventing  these  pests,  and  therefore,  if  I 
repeat  anything  already  suggested,  my  readers  will  kindly 
set  it  down  to  my  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  not  to  a 
desire  to  deck  myself  with  feathers  belonging  to  others. 

While  mounting  some  coniferaB  in  fluid  cdls,  for  the 
microscope,  last  winter,  I,  like  many  others,  was  much 
troubled  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  delicate  tissues 
to  retain  their  natural  forms  when  immersed  in  the  preser> 
vative  fluids  used  in  the  cells.  The  change  of  form  which 
takes  place  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preserva- 
tive fluid  used ;  but  a  general  result  is,  that  the  tissues 
swell  up  and  burst.  On  reference  to  works  specially 
treating  on  microscopic  mounting,  I  learned  that  this  effect 
is  due  in  some  cases  to  exosmose,  and  in  others  to  endosmose, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  employ  a  fluid 
which  shall  have  as  nearlv  as  possible  the  same  density  airt 
the  fluid  m  the  cells,  and  which  shall  mdhally,  by  evapo- 
ratioh  or  otherwise,  acquire  the  desired  density.  In  fact, 
I  found  this  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  and,  acting  on  this 
principle,  I  succeeded  in  mounting  several  delicate  algn, 
sach  as  Bairackoqpermum  MoniU/orme^  Vohox  Globator^  &c. 

It  immediately  struck  me  that  osmose  lav  at  the  bottom 
of  the  '*  blister  plague^  in  albumenizea  prints,  and  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  I  have  undertaken  this 
summer  has  proved  that  my  conviction  was  grounded  on 
fact. 

Without  dragging  my  readers  through  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  my  experiments,  I  will  at  once  give  them  a 
prooese  which  will  enable  them  to  produce  at  will  prints 
entirely  free  from  blisters.  Sensitize,  print,  and  tone 
exactly  as  usual;  but,  before  fixing,  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  your  hypo  bath.  Now  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  cover  abundantly  the  whole  batch  of  pictures 
you'  have  fixed,  and  which  you  desire  to  work,  and  dis- 
solve in  it  as  much  common  salt  as  will  bring  it  up  to  tiie 
same  specific  gravity  as  your  hypo  bath.  Place  the  fixed 
prints  therein,  and  stand  the  containing  vessel  in  a  sink 
or  other  convenient  place.  Now  run  a  very  fine  stream  of 
water  into  the  briny  solution,  so  that  its  specific  gravity 
•hall  be  lowered  very  gradually  only.    When  all  the  salt 


taste  has  disappeared,  wash  as  usual  in  plain  water.  No 
blisters  ever  have  appeared  with  this  treatment  in  any  of 
my  pictures,  no  matter  what  paper  I  may  have  used. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  small  blis- 
ters will  entirely  disappear  if  the  prints  be  pressed  until 
surface  dry  between  two  cloths,  and  then  rolled  with  a 
hard  cylindrical  roller ;  the  large  ones,  also,  may  be  some- 
times coaxed  away  by  pricking  the  back  of  the  paper 
behind  them  with  a  fine  needle,  and  then  rolling. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  PARIS. 

(From  a  Otrntan  jmnt  of  view,) 

The  well-known  Berlin  portraitist,  1^1.  Schaarwiichter, 
who  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  jury  at  the  recent  Brussels 
Exhibition,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Parip,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  studios  in  that  city, 
and  of  photographic  matters  in  general. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  carbon  photography  has 
certainly  taken  a  mighty  step  of  progress  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Brussels 
firm  Gernzet  Frdres,  who  turn  out  all  their  carte-de-visite 
work  by  this  method,  printing  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pictures  a  day ;  and  the  public  have  now  began 
to  understand  that  carbon  prints  are  the  more  valuable, 
and  demand  them.  In  Paris,  on  the  Boulevards,  the 
greatest  stir  is  made  by  MM.  Bugnet  et  Ley  merle,  who 
exhibit  a  gigantic  show-case  of  spirit  photographs ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  police  against  the  spirit 
photographers,  and  the  punishing  of  them  by  imprison- 
ment, the  trade  in  these  productions  prospers  as  much  as 
ever.  The  proprietors  of  the  establishment  must  be  doing 
a  splendid  business,  since  the  charge  made  for  these 
supernatural  productions  is  very  high,  the  spirits  declining 
to  assist  in  the  business  unless  paid  a  heavy  fee  ;  twenty- 
five  to  seventy  francs  is  the  charge  made  per  dozen  for 
spirit  photographs. 

ReuUinger^s  and  Disderi^s  studios  are  upon  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  almost  opposite  each  other.  The  Reutlinger 
establishment  is  five  storeys  high,  and  is  but  small.    His 

?ictures  are  well  known,  and  his  enlargements  very  fine. 
he  Disderi  studio  is  little  visited  just  now. 
The  magnificent  glass  stereoscopic  slides  of  Lachenal, 
Faure,  and  Co.  attract  much  attention.  The  firm  can  only 
work,  it  appears,  in  the  Paris  streets  on  Sunday  mornings, 
as  the  traffic  on  week-days  interferes  with  the  talking  of 
pictures,  lliis  firm  lays  great  stress  on  the  employinent 
of  a  very  pure  white  glass  for  their  tracspar^cies,  and  it 
la  only  one  house,  it  appears,  that  can  supply  this  of 
proper  quality. 

Ibo  fashionable  photographers  of  Paris  are  MM.  Valenr 
and  Uebert,  who  live  opposite  one  another.  Valery^ii 
show* case  is  of  marble,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  five  thousand 
francs.  The  pictures  of  both  these  gentlemen  are,  the  writer 
thinks,  inferior  to  the  productions  of  good  Berlin  photo- 
graphers, a  verdict  in  which  the  French  themselves  concur, 
as  they  admit  that  they  cannot  get  their  negatives  so  finely 
retouched  in  Paris  as  in  Germany.  How  far  this  is  true 
need  not  be  said.  Yalery  has  four  studios,  which  are 
almost  always  full  of  visitors.  The  reception  rooms  are 
in  the  highest  degree  luxurious,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  Laebert  establishment. 

Nadar's  establishment  is  but  little  visited  just  now,  appa- 
rently. In  the  reception  room  is  to  be  seen  %  gigantic  oil 
painting,  which  represents  Nadar  in  the  car  of  a  balloon. 
His  activity  as  an  aeronant  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  siege  ia 
well  known. 

The  renowned  studio  of  Adam-Salomon  is  in  the  vieinitj 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  M.  Salomon,  it  is  well  known, 
is  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  photographer.  The  present 
studio,  instead  of  bong  low,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  lofty.  It 
has  windows  on  the  south  side.  As  an  important  piece  of 
the  studio,  may  be  mentioned  the  cylindrical,  glaring  yellow 
painted  background,  a  description  of  which  has  alieady 
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appeared  in  print.  Salomon  makes  it  a  rule  nerer  to  take 
more  than  four  plates  every  day,  but  his  p^sent  results 
do  not  seem  to  show  such  high  qualities  as  his  former 
works.  It  is  well  known  that  the  striking  effects  of  his 
pictures  is  obtained  in  the  manner  of  printing  adopted,  and 
nis  plates  have  nothing  extraordinary  about  them. 

M.  Schaorwiichter  visited  the  Impritnerie  Nattonal,  where 
he  found  the  Woodbury  process  in  operation,  a  photo- 
printing  press  being  employed  in  that  establishment  for 
the  production  of  facsimiles  of  old  coins.  This  method  is 
also  in  operation  at  Goupirs.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
latter,  who  seUs  nothing  but  mounted  photographs,  there 
are  a  number  of  presses  now  at  work.  Sil  ver  printing  is 
employed  by  Goupil  only  to  a  very  limited  degree,  and  by 
far  the  larger  quantities  of  prints  are  produced  by  means  of 
Woodburytype  and  photo-engraving.  Ten  Woodbury 
presses  are  in  general  use,  the  whole  of  which  are  worked 
by  two  men,  and  four  steam  presses  are  employed  for  the 
photo-engraving.  One  coppev  plate  yields  as  many  as 
20,000  pnnts. 

A  somewhat  singular  advertisement  is  employed  in  the 
Paris  streets  by  M.  Maury,  one  of  the  Parisian  photo- 
graphers. It  is  a  little  equipage  with  a  black  man  as 
coachman,  drawn  by  four  little  ponies,  the  whole  of  the 
carriage  being  covered  with  portraits. 

Franck  de  VillechoUe's  establishment  is  worthy  of  note 
for  the  production  of  fine  enlargements  in  pemuwent  pig- 
ments. He  employs  the  Sawyer  method  (the  Autotype 
process),  and  is  able  to  produce  by  ics  means  plates 
thirty-four  inches  in  lengtn.  The  enJargements  are  pro- 
duced by  aid  of  a  carbon  diapositive. 


PHOTOGRAPHyIn  DEVONSHIRE. 

DiAE  Sxa, — I  hare  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
summer  in  the  South  of  Devon.  The  season  has  been,  as  re- 
gards weather,  of  an  extraordinary  character.  For  two  days  in 
the  month  of  June  a  fire  was  requisite ;  then  came  excessive 
heats,  during  which  the  heated  air  poured  into  my  room 
through  the  open  window  like  gas  direct  from  the  retorts  of 
a  gas  works,  beins  every  now  and  then  iLterspersed  with 
violent  storms  of  uiunder  and  lightning  and  neavy  rain, 
altogether  making  out-door  practice  anything  bat  agreeable. 

According  to  mv  usual  custom,  I  have  made  some  enquiries 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infSormation  about  the  progress 
of  photography  generall  v.  The  report  is  by  no  means  cheer- 
ing. Establishments  long  float ishing  are  in  many  cases 
non  est.  Watering  places  seem  to  be  overrun  with  ■  pro* 
fsBsionsls,  but  the  demand  appears  to  be  greatly  on  the 
deorease ;  this  may  be  somewhat  attributable  to  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  ot  life.  More  than  one  railway  aoadent 
oocurred  near  my  residence,  and  in  one  instanoe  I  observed 
a^  female  photographer  bosily  engaged  in  taking  a  pioUiie 
of  a  damaged  bridge,  and  the  remains  of  an  enffino 
which  a  gang  of  workmen  were  engaged  in  removing,  xou 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  most  have  been  a  firm* 
minded  woomu  to  execute  such  a  purpose,  undaunted  bv  the 
confusion  and  danger  concurrent  with  such  a  catastrophe. 

There  is  no  lack  of  the  picturesque  in  all  parts  of  this 
beautiful  county,  and  of  so  varied  a  character  that  no 
photographer  need  despair  of  finding  subjects  suited  to  his 
taste.  I  wrote  an  ariicle  in  continuation  of  the  guide,  which 
I  find  did  not  reach  you,  and  is  at  present  useless,  as  the 
season  is  dosed,  and  indoor  amusements  are  now  beginning 
to  be  thought  of. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  notice  in  the  Naws,  some 
time  since,  the  idea  of  using  a  vapour  lamp  requiring 
no  wick,  in  aid  of  the  oxy-caloinm  light,  thus  reducing 
the  impedimenta  of  the  magic  lantern  by  one-half, 
incieasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  doing  away  with 
its  greatest  drawback,  which  is  the  formation  of  scoriai  on 
the  wick  of  the  spirit  lamp.     I  should  think  this  experiment 


might  bo  tried  by  using  what  is  called  a  sponge  lamp 
(obtainable  for  a  few  pence)  in  place  of  the  spirit  lamp. 
The  stream  of  oxygen  should  not  be  thrown  out  with  too 
much  force :  a  bent  nossle  could  easily  be  fitted  to  the  lamp 
if  required,  and  render  it  mora  safe  in  use. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  Jamis  Mabtui. 

5,  Clarence  Place^  Ilfracombe,  Oct.  19th, 

WARMING  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

Sia, — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
a  petroleum  stove  for  regulating  the  heat  of  the  dark-room,  i 
have  one,  and  can  recommend  the  same.  Having  raised  the 
temperature  of  my  operating  loom  20^  Fah.  in  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour,  I  keep  the  temperature  at  70^,  at  a  coat 
of  about  twopence  per  aay.  Amongst  many  other  advan- 
tages which  are  possessed  by  this  stove,  are  the  following  :•— 
It  is  free  from  dust,  can  bs  lighted  at  any  time,  and  the 
heat  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  The  first  cost  of  the 
stove  is  only  twenty-four  shillings.  The  manufacturers  of 
that  I  am  using  are  Messrs  Wright  and  Butler,  oi 
Birmingham. 

I  feel  sure  this  little  apparatus  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
many  who  are  at  a  loss  for  a  means  of  effectually  heating 
their  dark-rooms. — 1  am,  sir,  yotim,  ftc.,     J.  D.  Hawiiah. 

liUngton^  Shrewsbury^  October  '2ud. 

[A  small  '^greenhouse  stove,**  burning  rock-oil,  is  kept  by 
manv  lamp  manufacturers,  which  will  probably  answer  a 
similar  purpose. — En.] 

WORKING  PHOTO-COLLOGRAPEY. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent  **  W.  R.  P." 
and  the  difficulties  he  has  met  with  ia  photo  collograpby,  I 
must  sympathise,  and,  therefore,  throw  in  a  word  or  two 
of  encouragement. 

To  commence,  he  must  banish  the  idea  that  the  mechanical 
processes  are  simple,  and  require  little  time  and  attention  to 
ensure  success,  for  that  is  erroneous ;  in  fact,  nothing,  in  my 
experience  in  photography,  demands  more  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  requires  more  of  that  indomitable  **go 
ahead'*  which  is  the  surest  means  of  overcoming  failure, 
than  the  mechanical  process ;  but,  without  failure,  success 
would  lose  half  its  value;  conseqtiently,  a  person  starting 
these  processes  should  not  hear  of  such  a  wor^i  as  "  fail,**  or 
even  be  disheartened,  but  try  again  and  again,  till  the 
hand  in  rolling,  which  is  simply  maoipulation,  and  the  eye, 
which  means  observation,  are  thorong hi v  educated ;  in  faotf 
the  roller  should,  in  producing  or  leprodnoing  a  print,  be  lo 
the  worker  what  the  brn^h  is  to  the  artist,  as  both  are  tha 
means  used  to  impart  the  colour  to  tho  resulting  ptin^ 
'artistically  and  well,  or  vice-versa, 

«*  W.  R  P.'*  states  that  he  has  tried  twice  and  Mted,  then 
gives  it  Qi»  and  asks  queties,  to  whioh  I  reply,  let  Nelson's 
gelatine  is  thofonghly  suiuble.  The  exposure,  in  mj 
opinion,  was  too  short,  and  the  printiii^  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  too  much.  To  eliminate  the  bu^hromate,  place  the 
plate  in  a  bath  or  dish  for  half  an  hour,  ohanj^ng  the  water 
six  times.  The  effSsot  of  the  bichromate  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  skin  would  be,  that  when  dry  the  ohromated 
gelatine  would  simply  be  sensitive  lo  light.  Having  thus 
answered  the  querieiL  may  I  kindly  soggwt  that  **  W.  &  P.  '* 
will  take  a  good  half-tone  view,  expose  in  a  good  light  till 
it  receives  twelve  tints^  then  sun  the  back  of  the  plate  till 
one  and  a-half  tint  is  observed,  carefullv  roll  with  ink  of  a 
proper  consistency,  mixed  well  with  *'  donVfail,"  and  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  a  repetition  of  his  first  results. 

W.  B.  D. 


WAXING  PLATB8  FOB  DB7BL0PING  CARBON 

PRINTS. 

Dkar  8im,-«WiIl  yon  alloir  me  to  point  out  to  Mr, 

Lambert's  licensees,  and  to  all  others  who  develop  carbon 

prints  on  gUus,  that  the  nuisance  of  having  to  rub  the  giaas 

,  with  a  wauog  compound,  then  polishiqg,  io.,  with  a  nsnll 
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bj  no  meaos  certain,  may  be  easily  avoided  by  oaing  a 
•olatioQ,  and  prooeediag  as  follows: — M<ike  a  mixture  of 
BMihylated  ether  twenty  oaaees,  beeswax  sixty  grains ;  scrape 
the  beeswax  to  assist  its  eolation,  let  it  remain  a  day  or 
two,  oooasionally  shaking  the  mixture;  then  allow  it  to 
•ettle,  and  poar  off  the  supernatant  li<|uid ;  to  five  parts  of 
bsnaoline  Md  one  part  of  this  dear  fluid,  and  it  ie  ready  for 
QM.  Ooat  the  plate  as  with  ooUodian.  It  will  dry  in  two 
or  three  minntM,  and  can  then  be  coated  with  the  collodion. 
Piotufei  developed  on  plates  so  prepared  never  fail  to  strip 
most  perfectly. 

Thu  solution  can  be  had  from  my  firm  if  photographers 
do  not  chooM  to  prepare  it  themselves,— I  am,  youis  tmly, 

Autotj/pe  Workif  Ealiag  Dene.  J.  B,  Bawtie. 

yr0tttMngs  0I  Samiia. 

WSBT  B1DI5O  OF  T0RK8HIBB  PHeTOORlPBIC  SoCIETT. 

Thx  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  4th  instant,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford, — ^the 
President,  Mr/J.  W.  Gouou,  .n  the  chair.  In  consequence  of  the 
intimation  in  the  eiienlar  that  ^.  Lambert  would  be  present  (by 
invitation)  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  processes,  there  was  a  very 
numerous  attendance  g!  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Uie  Secretary  redd  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
CouncQ  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Society  should  be  hold  on  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, and  that  the  members  be  invited  to  each  contribute  a  few  of 
their  productions  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  After  some 
conversation, 

Mr.  Smith  proposed  that  the  members  should  be  at  liberty  to 
introduce  a  friend,  either  lady  or  gentleman. 

More  diseussiott  followed,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements. 

The  Chaibican  then  introduced  M.  Lambert  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  who  exhibited  a  large  number  of  pictures  by  the 
Lambertjpe  and  chromotype  processes,  and  several  reproductions 
of  negatives  proluced  by  the  conlretype  process. 

The  pictures  were  examined  with  nurkel  interest  by  the  mem- 
bers, who  listened  in  a  very  critical  manner  to  M.  Lambert's 
explanation  of  the  method  of  production  and  the  various 
peculiarities  of  the  processei.  The  majority  of  the  members 
expressed  their  entire  sati^fdction  with  the  specimens  exhibited, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  they  were  the  finest  specimens  of 
enlarged  work  the  members  had  ever  inspected— the  examples  in 
which  the  backgrounds  had  been  changed,  dresses  altered,  and 
light  and  shade  modified,  being  particuUrly  commended. 

Mr,  Smitb  (Halifax)  proposed  that  ths  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  M.  Lambert  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  numerous  and 
splendid  productions.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  laid  he  looked  upon  them 
as  iriumphs  of  photographic  art,  and  he  did  not  remember  ever 
meeting  with  anything  of  the  kind  from  which  he  had  derived  so 
much  pleasure  as  from  the  inspection  of  M.  Lambert*s  repro- 
ductions. 

Mr.  8a€h8  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  OHAUua.N,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  the  beauty  of 
the  results  was  beyond  question.  The  progress  in  developing 
laige  work  made  our  art  a  more  monumental  one,  and  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  emtnoutly  works  of  this  kind.  If  M.  Lam- 
bert conid  teach  them  to  produce  such  work  as  that  before  them 
in  five  or  six  hours,  he  would  assuredly  earn  the  title  of  a  true 
benefactor,  for  few  of  them,  he  thought,  had  accomplished  as 
much  in  as  many  years. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Batho,  in  further  support  of  the  resolution,  said 
that  whatever  the  views  he  held  personally  regarding  M.  Lsmbert's 
patent,  he  was  happy  to  add  his  testimonv  to  tho  skill  and  ability 
^^fplayed  in  the  exouisite  productions  which  hod  been  that  even- 

( laid  before  the  Society,    Some  of  them  he  thought  had  never 
n  surpassed.    He  believed  the  methods  employed  were  of  great 
le  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ability,  and  were  capable  of  yield- 
resalts  veiy  much  above  the  aversge. 
10  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried. 
r.  IixnrowoBTB,   having  exhibited   several  chromotypes, 
'ised  himself  as  being  amplv  satisfied  with  the  processes,  and 
ersd  the  sum  he  had  paid  for  instmotion  and  the  right  to 
im  was  well-spent  mon^. 


Mr.  WoRMALu,.  afrer  complimenting  M.  Lambert  on  the 
excellent  pictures  exhi'iited  by  him,  said  it  made  photographers 
long  for  the  day  when  all  their  work  would  be  executed  in 
permanent  pigments,  and  silver  printing  be  entirely  discarded. 

Mr.  Grkavbs  (Halifax)  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of  cartes 
printed  in  carbon  by  a  method  of  his  own,  and  invitod  criticism. 
The  pictures  were  much  admired  by  all  present. 

M.  Laxbibt  said  they  were  ths  finest  carbon  prints  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  complimented  BCr.  Greaves  on  being  the  most 
successful  carbon  manipulator  he  had  met  with ;  but  he  considered 
them  inferior  to  chromotypes  in  gradation,  the  whites  not  being 
so  pure.  He  explained  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  old  method 
of  manipulatiug. 

Some  small  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  were  handed  round  by  Mr.  lUingworth,  but  were 
considered  as  very  inferior  to  both  the  chromotypes  and  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Greaves. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  dtscus«ion,  in  which  several  members 
took  part,  a  vote  of  tmmks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  the 
pictures  he  had  exhibited. 

Mr.  Gbbatjbs,  in  responding,  promised  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  a  paper  on  his  method  of  carbon  printing. 

Mr.  BoBBOw  (Bradford)  handed  round  several  very  fine  12X10 
negatives  produced  by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company's 
emulsion,  and  said  that  he  had  secured  by 'its  use  some  of  the 
finest  negatives  he  possessed. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LnrsBPOOL  Auatbus  Photooraphio  AssooiATioif. 
Thx  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,  the  Vice-Presideut,  Mr.  W,  Atkins,  occupying  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  KikKsr,  and  carried,  *'  That 
each  member  shall  be  expected  to  present  yearly  te  the  Society's 
album  at  least  one  photograph.  The  photogmphs  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Councd,  who  may  reject  any  they  do  not  think 
worthy  of  a  place  there.*' 

Some  diagrams,  illustrating  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  aggre- 
gate ehemioU  force  of  the  daylight  of  the  southern  sky,  prepared 
by  Mr.  D.  Winstanley,  of  Blackpool,  were  passed  round  for 
inspection. 

In  reference  to  the  preparing  of  geUtino-emnUion  plates,  the 
Bev.  H.  J.  Paluib  recommended  the  members  to  fellow  the 
instructions  given  in  an  article  on  ''Winter  Employment  for 
Amateurs,"  which  appeared  in  The  BriiUh  JoaruaL 

Some  exceedingly  fine  views  of  Scottish  scenery  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner,  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members,  and  afterwards  the  meeting  relapsed  into  conversation, 
adjourning  until  November,  when  the  annual  meeting  will  t^e 
place. 

S^alk  ttt  ifit  Siinhia. 

Tax  Photoobaphio  Exhibition. — The  photographic  exhi- 
bition will  close  a  few  days  earlier  than  was  originally  con- 
templated. The  last  day  will  be  Friday,  November  i9tb,  when 
the  Kxhibitiou  will  finally  close  at  four  o'clock. 

Photoobaphio  Society  Soibbb.— Instead  of  the  nsoal  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  the  session  will  open  on  November  9th  with 
a  9oiree,  to  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  Boom  in  Pall  Mall. 

Landscapbs  at  the  Exhibition.— in  our  notice  of  the 
photographic  exhibition  last  week,  the  protty  little  examples 
of  landscape  photography  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Mansfield  were 
by  a  printer's  error  attributed  to  U.  Monsfleld. 

Photoobaphv  Down  Wbst.— Here  is  an  old  story,  ihmiliar  to 
most  of  onr  readers,  whieb,  after  floating  about  for  years  in 
various  jonruak,  has  luet  been  promotiMi  to  a  place  in  the 
leading  daily  journal,  having  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  tlie 
Times: — *'An  American  paper  states  tbat  a  Nevada  photo- 
grapher takes  very  decided  measaras  for  turning  out  a  good 
picture.  A  sitter  being  in  his  place,  tbe  artist  produced  a  navy 
revolver,  cocked  it,  levelled  it  at  the  sitter's  head,  and  said, '  Now 
just  you  sit  perfectly  si  ill,  and  don't  move  a  hair ;  put  on  a  calm, 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and  look  iigbt  into  the 
muzzle  of  tnis  levolver)  or  I'd  blow  the  top  of  yonr  head  off 
My  reputation  as  an  artist  is  at  stake,  and  I  aon*t  want  no 
*  noDsenae  about  thia  picture.' " 


I  PHOTOGSAPHIO  NSWB. 


(.KoTEKua  S,  I87fi. 


fa  Ibr  T«(w*d  of  CwpMia  f«m»g'»  «4m;»  m  um  ra»a»i-a, 
t  .fv^tsitinC  g'»T««  <^t  Un*  ef  TnnUit'a  tMB  «nd  t«o  of 
,1 ^_.    «-    i.m_i>.    __._^  nombor  of 


I.  T.  T.  Mki  wiura  powdend  tak  oaa  be  obtunod,  and  at  abool 

what  oMt.    Can  aar  of  our  naden   mppl;  Uu  {ataraMttoa  t 

Cnlta*  it  can  ba  aaailj  pnenred,  pnbablT  ub  bait  plan  WDold  ba 

to  proDnra  piaoai  ol  vaate  tala,  ami  pound  in  a  mortar. 

C.  R.— Wa  (ball  bara  plsaiora  ia  aaeiD^  Uw  prinU.     Tlw  toae  of 

that  todoaed  ia  guod,  ttu  black  b^iiij;  ricb  and  irarm. 
Fkbd.   Bmitb,— -Ai   thare  ars  fin   rarisd  modH  of  iatoi^tjriar 
ntr  to  whiota  yoa  refer,  va  eannot  tell  wbi^  <u 
Men  lui'V-     lOD  iDiut  bwr  in  n     ~ 


_  [•  (*>««»*»  bjr  aarlar :— "  Ea  had  now 

^'  —«••*  r***'^  ^"^  *•'  **»**<^.  ^w  ^  had  o«OB  aak»d  bj  hii 
i»  ttT—A'**"  ^  '^^omillv*  to  raqawl  U*  aooeptaDOB  by  tbe 
■■^•'  i\,v'>«'*'  *  '"**"  f  ft  *•  »  •xiTwiltiQ  Ibeabapeor  an 
*  .'.l^ua  >^->»"""*  \f^>*\mvkh  rtawa  of  th«  mott  Uaatlfol 

W***fcl.V»-'  ''"'•■"■^*'**    *•*    M*M,— Th«    «»,«.*     JltrKaHii 

\  ,     '  It  «ai  ^  i*>i«mhMv<4  thai  durins  the  (isga  of  Parl« 

•'•'^..*)  '*-''*^  *"*  ***   '*  "^  •PiiJIog  oT  photograpUioally. 

*  Riiwvl  .Ji«»K*"'''^  IV   ••lUo.ii.    Tlia  iiiTtmtor  of  the  method 

.      .auol'-'"-  W-"-'S'vf.  b"UhU»  aimliod  It  to  the  piodaelion 

**^    u^wL     '"*  **"'   *'W    •''>'  *Wa..M.'iiil  map    of  Vnaaa  i* 

.       1  U  i"*^  •  '"""*  '"*'  '"*"  1**  •••I'?  Mrriod  Id  a  pookat-book ; 

"'"l  lu-P"^"'"  "f  "»«»'""  uf  K«r«lt«    are  amoged   to  b« 

*    .i..«i  """""""'""'"""  •'""*   *'"•  "■«  magnifying  appa- 

""[.u  lu'i""'""  *"'*""«••  l'Ul>|M»,  a  jolnl  tuTeniioo  of  Dggron, 

iklllumi^""-  *"'^  Hibuulul.    Tlia  TiHluulluii  of  the  map*  can  be 

iT*''}  >t"t""'^*^'l'^'  ttMawaller  tblai<,lbe  nom  ooavaoleut 

i\  ,  luAiIu '"'*"'''"'■     ''*'•  tBioiHolo*  baa  tlia  (tia  and  form  of  ■ 

.t„ioi*j.>t'W  i*l't-'«*>'"'     "y  tttwiui  ot  it  all  tUo  detnili  of  the 

.^.iuul   lutv  *^'^  |l>u»tW  vikUritvi),  kuJ  oan  be  caiily  atudied. 

(.  Ju!ki.."T»»"*  V»'t  "(umalub, -'   

III  uaiau       ■        „„„iV   ,__  .     __  ,  __ 


t>«  Contxvonbtntf. 

V  V.  V.  A' •  u>«*IUuFia(iiirl»||  atimilulplmmuiitty  fromoockllof  I 
'|>i>Im  luliUi  V  >•>•*<>*  Ulaiiy  ailvnuliuw  ai  a  mDUntln;  materia' 
li.i  dLuiluM  ub>4u|iratJta  lu  llbuini ;  but  It  la  apt,  In  the  oonraa 
111  ii'iii>,  111  ulmiiau  lu  a  trlaUIn,  ilarh-i-uluund  nsln,  taelMtie  and 
uiiKibiaKu,  auil  lu  wurw ut  IheeUaiiHeltoftaa  li^urei  thepriDla. 
flliii',  U'vil  *llUai  UllU  waMaapvailbla,  aiuwun.  A  material 
«<.lil  iiu.U  I  vuiM'H*  uauM',  imIIv  ouii'l'Unit  of  gluo  diuolved  in 
ali'.Uul  Huil  *■>"'<  axawara  w«ll.  Harlun  and  Cu.  hU  auch  a 
iu«tvil«l.  tiUaii<'u4  plau,  lu  HinNnllng  pHnt«  in  albuuu,  only 
to  iiiii'lr  Ibo  i>illi"iTvB  mxluditl  111  Iba  edyiM  uf  tba  pilnti. 

U.  U  \\.  'Il<>i||«"<i  <»'l<'ur  uf  the  pild  utmlon  !■  dna  to  ths 
iiivii  u>"  III  I  I'li'vr,  wliliili  btili  duublloii,  baan  naed  to  alloy  the 
UiilJ  tiiu  tvi.  tly  »l>lliiK  iwrbunala  ot  aoda,  a  little  at  a  time, 
ni>i  «-i|<|x'i  will  bu  Ibiowu  duwii  H  a  nrbnnata.     Take  oara  to 

Sti.iil  HililiiiU  1>H>  luiii'li  ainla  Mil,  anil,  after  the  oopper  ii  thrown 
iinuoml  UlliitHluul,  HiU  a  lllllu  byilroabluric  aotd  to  uautrailxe 
•i.y  ^|,  ^*>  III  •iiJh,  aud  liwv*  Iba  Ifild  Kilutlon  In  a  nry  ■lightly 
aslil  .lala.  (Ii  viiu  limy  Ibniw  duwn  all  the  rnid  again  with  ■ 
■ulull»ii  ul  auljitiala  I't  Inm.  TbI*  will  predpitata  the  irold  aa  a 
Lla>  k  )H>wdut,  Willi  ll  Wall  lo  remaTa  all  tfacea  of  tha  ima,  and 
iv  JlcnUa  lb*  guld  til  a^ua  NKlai  wbioll  will  gira  yon  vary  pun 
uklii  I'lu  ul  gi.lil, 
A  VUuuiu.  ilin  unotlua  of  aaianlog  bvw)I»k  dreia  pre 
Ot  Ibu  miliKH  iif  all  Iba  laariwd  nolDtlsa,  and  we  da  not  ue 
IIIM*  ii  Wl'iuHla  giMUiiil  u(  oainpldnt  that  at  a  ren 
t|<i"ilutii4  ■'iiciM  a  ga>i»i'4l  ouituin  ahould  bo  malnlalaad. 
UMulof  ulltil  III  Ibe  aabllilllan  waa  a  (lltrar.^1  matter.  A  eu 
kaJ  ctulalU  fur  yuan  ufupanlng  the  eihlbition  with  an  infinmal 
Iv-uniua  ul  liw  luaiiibar*  lud  tbelr  friendi.  Booh  a  maatiag  bad 
iUaia  Wan  auaiwulul  aod  plaatant,  aal  the  plan  of  lawMdlag 
(hit  lilsuJIii  umUm  by  ■  aereoDiilou  aolma,  at  whioh  tba 
watKiu  ule»nllMlM»H  waa  uworlbad,  debarred  many  mair''  — 
wl  llm  %H>Uy,  ai  wall  vm  Utalr  Irleada,  from  being  praaant ; 
ll  <«■*<  Ih  luaay  raapMM,  unwlae,  If  not  nnlair. 
U'  II.  It.— fbaWlrpMltael  wsrk  on  carbon  printiai  wUobyon 

Ki  (iiuBHia  (•  waaaHkl  publlabad  by  the  Aalotype  Comj 
«  wdoiIm)  and  Ualorloal  work  wa  wrote  a  taw  yaan  i 
W  (ml  ul  Brini,    A  llttU  work  no  lurbon  priathic  iaeaMl  i 


meroury Hlotl     ,    .      ,        _    „    ._ .  . 

fultuwelby  a  dilute  aolation  of  hydroanlphala  of  ammonia.    Thia 
givei  an  inUoie  ncgatire  withont  miich  plUng-up. 
T.  J.  DixoH. — Yon  do  not  itate  by  what  procsaa  yon  wiib  to  pro- 
duoe  lantern  Inuiipirenoiee.    The^  can  be  prodnoed  either  by  tha 


Kbwi  and  i 
by  dry  and 
mudi  «psoe 

dettUs.  we  can  probably  refer  yoa  to  aauie  article.  Ai  a  nile,  gold 
tou'Dg  giTea  the  m  itt  aatiafactary  effeoti ;  altbongti  a  floe  warm 
black  Inn;  can  be  lacored  by  the  application  of  a  fira-graiD  eola- 
tion of  bichloride  of  merciuy,  folfowed  by  a  weak  aolatlan  ot 
■alphideof  aiDmonluai  or  enlpbida  otpotaaaiam. 
lEonaB  FolKD.— The  po«ea*ion  ot  a  complete  equipment  ot 
material  and  ■pplianoea,  together  with  a  eight  of  the  working  of 
the  prooeai,  will  enable  yon  lo  work  ttie  carbon  prooeea,  or  Anto- 


m  yon  hare  h 


I  mind  that  anjr 


^d-np  matallia 


ie  apt  to  fltl  np  liaea  and  produoe  eoaneneti.  Aaj  at  tfail 
aa  which  depend  on  ooloor  afe  beet.  Tha  UW  of  SAlipjMi^ 
rM  an  inlanaa  aoariet  nagativa.    Tba  naa  at  Iba  Salla'a 


ledenwnalratioii,  which  ie  aoaflnad, ' 


eb^mi'to 


B  HOn  the  "Chromo^pa" 


printing  for  all  kinda  of  work,  and  adapted  thii  nuthod  tn  ita 
elaad.  We  oannot  give  yon  any  preoiee  metmotlona  on  the  aab- 
joot  of  CO  -• 


J,  W. — Suooeea  In  photo-ooUographio  printing  depend*  really  imoB 

imul  thing*,  wbioh  oui  be  only  gained  by  uov 

iiperieDDa.     A  eight  of  the 


aperatioB*  of  a  loooeaaful  worker  )i  ot  ln:meiue  ralne. 

rnnat  ever  be  bonw  in  mind  that  the  prooaaa  reqnlre*  at  leaet  aa 

It  ia  uanally  requirad  to  aerve  aa  appreolioaah^.  SkillDl 
amalann  in  anch  woik  may,  it  ia  tma,  aMoeed  by  paraaTanMoa 
withont  apprentioaahip,  but  it  ia  only  uill  and  petaeretanc*  wbieh 
oan  hope  *o  to  auocsad.  Regarding  the  inking-up,  wbioh,  a*  yo> 
rightly  nndarataad,  ia  ■  point  at  f  ital  impottacoe,  too  *ow«eIy  do 
wiaely  to  attempt  the  work  With  an  ordinary  priatera  roller  of  glue 
and  treacle  oompoeitlnn.  Snoh  a  roller  maybaiuadiiiUMrianoal 
handa  tor  oullognphio  work,  bat  there  ii  very  great  riak  of  Ita 
adhering  to  the  geUtlna  film  and  tearing  It  up.  An  tndia-mbber 
<a  beat  eoilad  for  the  wui^ 

B.  L.  F. — The  lena  Ambntype  waa  need  In  Amarlna  lotBdIoata 
the  old  glaaa  poaltire,  wbi^  ie  now  all  butobeoleta.  It  iaoooa- 
aionally  luad  efll,  we  beliere,  br  the  Hripatatio  photofraphar 
who  freqnente  noes,  tain,  and  otharpoblie  plaoaa;  bnUha^  now 
chiefly  nie  tha  ferrotype  platea,  whioh  of  ooorae  paaeew  many 
adraaCagea  onr  glai*.  A  good  deraloper  tor  theee  podliTe*  «Hk- 
a!*ti  of  twenty  giaina  ot  {ootoanlphate  of  Iron,  twenty  minima  ot 
aoetlo  aoid,  and  two  minima  of  nitrio  loid  in  an  ounce  ef  water, 
with  alcohol,  if  aeoewiary,  mfflaiant  to  make  it  fiow  freely.  Either 
a  beaioia  Tamiib  or  a  apirit  varniah  may  ba  naed. 

F.  S.— Ae  we  have  repeatedly  atated,  w«  do  not  ^imT*  at  Umg 
if"*''"|[  aa  an  aid  to  perfect  waahlng.  Rapid  cibangaa,  with 
draining  of  each  indlTidoml  pHnt  between  each  ehtngew  or  lobiee- 
tion  (o  neaT*  pnanue,  will  be  found  a  more  eUaotin  mode  oI 


B.  J.  T.— With  the  azaptlon  of  oarbon  enla^emaait,  wa  Ihlak 
theeollodlai  tnnafer  la  the  moat  eatiafaetary  modeof  aanriog  ■ 
parnaoeM  enlarged  Image  on  eanna  for  painting.  W«  bav* 
npaattdly  daaetibait  tha  mat)'  i«TUK- 

BooK.    There  i*  ooar'-' — '  ' "— 

direol  oa  the  oanna. 


j.ata MU^ ijr.  »Ulr wdhihiell] 
Hll1i«1teMafM^iBlDiMNfflt 


Blair  wet  aUelly  deaorlptlieof  hU  01 

"--  Bumben  of  the  Fhotoo 

iber  IBT3|  aioept  Peeemi 
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^^e  ^^atost^Yic  ^eto5i>  M^bmhtx  12, 1875. 

FHOTOGKAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO- 
A  New  Application  of  Guncotion— How  to  Prepare 

Orange-chrohe— CoLouRma    Metals  by   Means   of 

Htposulphfte  op  Soda. 

On  a  new  apphcation  ofguncoUon. — PhotographerB  are  so 
mnch  interested  in  gnncotton  and  its  applications  that  they 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  something  of  a  very  important  use 
to  which  the  valoable  agont  has  recently  been  pat  in 
warfare.  That  pyroxyline  has,  of  late  years,  become  a 
iitost  formidable  military  agent  is  well  known  to  most  of 
oar  readers,  and,  since  the  improTements  made  by  the 
Aaatrian  and  British  gorernment?,  it  has  to-day  in  many 
instances  saperseded  ganpowder,  which  for  the  past  half- 
dozen  oentaries  alone  played  the  role  of  explosive  in 
military  and  naval  matters.  For  torpedoes  ana  military 
mines,  as  also  for  blasting  and  other  indostrial  purposes, 
gaacotton,  which  gives  the  sareeon  and  photographer 
their  collodion,  has  been  adopted  very  extensively ;  and 
althongh  '*  solable "  and  **  explosive  *'  pyroxyliae  is 
slightly  different  in  composition,  still  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  wider  the  manufacture  of  the  materiid 
spreaiSf'the  more  cheaply  may  the  photographer  hope  to 
obtain  his  supply  of  gnncotton.  Some  months  ago,  our 
readers  may  remember,  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  with  which  gun-cotton  detonates,  and,  to  make 
trial  of  the  matter,  a  line  of  gun-cotton  cakes  or  slabs  was 
constructed,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length.  By 
detonating  the  first  of  these  cakes,  the  whole  line,  one 
after  the  other,  was  consumed  with  a  terrible  noise  ;  and 
the  time  taken  for  the  detonation  to  travel  from  the  first 
cake  to  the  last  was  calculated  by  means  of  Capt.  Noble's 
chronograph.  It  was  then  found  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  gnncotton  detonates,  or  the  detonation  travels,  is 
greater  than  that  brought  about  by  any  other  agent,  with 
the  exception  of  light  and  electricity.  The  rate  at  which 
the  electric  spark  travels  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  Wheat- 
stone  gives  it  at  200,000  miles  per  second ;  the  detonation 
of  gnncotton  cannot,  of  course,  be  compared  with  this, 
but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  speed  of  any  material  agent. 
Thus,  the  velocity  of  a  oannon  ball  at  the  time  of  its 
highest  speed,  is  only  about  18,000  to  16,000  feet  per 
second,  and  the  transmission  of  sound  is  scarcely  as  rapid, 
being  about  1 1,000  feet  per  second.  Gun  •  cotton  detonates 
with  a  speed  equal  to  three  miles  or  three  miles  and  a 
quarter  per  second,  and  it  is  this  very  rapid  explosive 
property  which  has  led  to  its  atiiizatlon  in  the  so-called 
water-shell.  Of  this  water-shell,  whose  doings  at  Oke- 
hampton  last  summer  attracted  so  much  attention,  a  good 
deal  nas  been  written  in  the  contemporary  press,  bub  in  many 
oases  its  properties  have  been  entirely  misunderstood,  it 
has  been  described  as  an  incendiary  or  fire -shell,  as  if  it 
vomited  flames  and  smoke  on  bursting,  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  visible  oombustion, 
and  the  terrible  missile  bursts  into  fragments  without 
emitting  even  a  spark  or  a  flash.  There  is  no  time  for  fire, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  shell  is  so  instantaneous.  There 
used  to  be  an  old  lecture  experiment,  doubtless  familiar 
to  our  readers,  which  consisted  in  putting  a  few  grains  of 
gunpowder  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  above  them  a 
little  tuft  of  gun-cotton ;  thelatter  was  then  iguited  with  a 
Bpark  or  flame,  and  disappeared  so  rapicUy  that  the 
gunpowder  had  not  time  to  bum.  In  the  case  we  talk  of, 
the  pyroxyline  detonates  mor«  rapidly  stilL  The  water- 
shell  ^which  may  be  termed  the  latest  **  infernal  machine," 
notwithstanding  its  inoffensive  name — will,  in  future,  be  an 
important  consideration  in  artillery  practice,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  terrible  weapons  yet  devised.  It  is  an 
ordinary  shell,  or  hollow  casting  of  iron,  nearly  filled  with 
water,  and  into  it  is  put  through  the  fuse-hole  a  little 
waterproof  bag  containing  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two 
of  gttn*cotton,  and  a  f nlminate  fuse.  Water  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  incompressible  of  substanoes,    and. 


therefore,  transmits  the  detonation  of  the  gun-cotton,  when 
this  takes  place,  very  rapidly  and  completely.  For  this 
reason,  when  tiie  small  charge  does  take  effect,  the 
explosive  force  is  taken  up  with  all  its  velocity  by  the 
water,  and  the  wtdls  of  the  shell  being  acted  upon 
nniformly  snd  instantly  at  every  point,  the  iron  shivers 
into  the  smallest  fragments,  and  scatters  destruction  in 
every  direction.  Gunpowder  explodes  so  leisurely  in 
comparison,  that  the  shell  gives  way  in  its  weak  parts,  and 
breaks  up  into  a  score  of  piecesonly,  while  with  gun-cotton 
the  detonation  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  communicated  at  .the 
same  time  to  every  portion  of  the  casting,  and  the  latter  is 
almost  pulverised,  the  number  of  fragments  b^ng  infini- 
tesimal. In  this  way  it  is  that  the  last  discovered  property 
of  gun-cotton  has  been  made  use  of. 

^010  to  prepare  oraaz/e-cAroTne.— -Chrome-yellow,  or 
chrome- orange,  such  as  photographers  employ  in  their 
dark  rooms,  can  be  easily  prepared,  according  to  the 
Polytecknisches  Journal^  and,  where  any  quantities  of  such 
compounds  are  reqaired,  it  would  pay  the  photographer  to 
make  it  for  himself.  The  pigments  may  be  either  applied 
to  glass,  or,  better  still,  us^  for  staining  paper,  which 
would  be  useful  in  screening  light  or  packing  dry  plates. 
Ten  parts  by  weight  of  acetate  of  lead  are  dissolved  in  ten 
parts  of  hot  water,  and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  cold 
water ;  then  two  ports  of  bichromate  of  p  otasn  are  dissolved 
in  ten  parts  of  hot  water,  and  one  to  two  partb  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  together  with  ten  parts  more  of  water.  On 
cooling,  these  two  solutions  are  gradually  mixed,  briskly 
stirring  the  while.  A  beautiful  light  yellow  precipitate 
is  in  this  way  formed,  the  tint  of  which  is  deepened  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  sine  or  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
liquid  part  is  decanted  off,  and  replaced  by  fresh  water. 
To  prepare  a  yellow  of  the  shade  of  orange,  such  as  would 
be  of  most  service  to  the  photographer,  and  which  resists 
the  action  of  alum  and  acids,  as  also  heat,  two  solutions 
are  made,  of  ten  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  in  ten  parts  of 
hot  water,  and  3*8  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  ten 

Sarts  of  hot  water,  the  latter  solution  having  added  to  it 
'6  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  its  shade  may  be  varied  by 
modifying  the  ingredients. 

Colouring  metaU  by  meant  of  hyposulphite  of  »o<ia,-^X 
novel  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  recently  been  made 
in  Germany  which  deserves  mention.  It  is  that  of 
colouring  metals  by  its  aid,  their  surface  being  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphurous  acid  solution.  In  this  way 
objects  of  brass,  or  gun-metal,  or  iron,  or  zinc,  can  be 
coloured  to  represent  gold  or  copper,  or  be  tinted  carmine, 
chestnut  brown,  bri^t  aniline  blue,  pale  blue,  &c., 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  solution.  The  colours,  it  is  said,  have 
a  beautiful  lustre,  and,  if  the  metal  objects  have  first  of 
all  been  treated  with  acid  and  alkali,  the  tints  adhere  so 
firmly  as  to  admit  of  polishing.  Of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  taken  42-5  grammes,  which  is  dissolved  in  450  grammes 
of  water,  and,  after  the  solution  has  been  made,  another, 
consisting  of  45*5  grammes  of  acetate  of  lead  dissDlved  in 
225  grammes  of  water,  is  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is 
warmed  to  90^  Fah.,  and  then  decomposition  ensues,  and 
sulphide  of  lead  is  precipitated.  The  metal  object  having 
first  been  treated  with  acid  or  alkali,  and  warmed,  is  then 

Sut  into  the  mixture,  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  is 
eposited,  and  the  above-named  colours  appear  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  deposited  layer.  Instead  of  acetate 
of  lead,  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  put  in, 
and  gun-metal  introduced  into  the  mixture  assumes  a  fine 
greenish-red  colour.  The  temperature  in  this  case  most, 
however,  be  a  little  higher. 

m 

PICTURE-MAKING  AND  TICTU RE-SELLING.* 
Maht  valuable  hints  Lave  app«Mired  in  your  esteemed  journal 
on  the  subject  of  picture-making,  but  till  now  yon  have  not 
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uttered  a  syllable  upon  the  question  of  pictare-selling.  Of 
what  use  are  the  finest  pictures  to  us,  if  they  remain  upon 
our  shelves  ?  A  bad  picture  which  finds  a  purchaser  is,  after 
all  I  of  more  value,  for  then  we  can  do  business,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  of  us  want  to  do. 

Some  yean  ago  I  read  a  notice  somewhere  respecting  an 
American  photographer — it  may  have  been  in  these  very 
pages — ^to  this  efioct : — *'This  is  to  give  notice  that  hence- 
forth I  shall  not  sell  an  v  cheap  pictures.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  produce  the  best  work  possible  by  means  of  photography, 
and  shall  only  supply  pictures  of  the  very  first-class.  For 
this  reason,  in  future,  a  charge  of  six  dollars  for  a  dosen  of 
cartes- de-visite  will  be  made,*'  &o.  This  notice  struck  me 
very  much  at  the  time,  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
many  would  follow  this  example.  It  seemed  to  me  a  tick- 
lish experiment  to  make  to  charge  twelve  florins  for  a  dosen 
cartes.  Let  he  who  has  courage  enough  ask  such  a  price, 
thought  I.  Recently  I  hear  from  a  friend,  just  returned 
from  America,  that  the  photographer  in  question  was  not 
successful,  and  I  was  shown  some  ot^fiiB  pictures.  I  found 
out  then  that  he  underdtood  how  to  make  pictures,  but 
not  to  sell  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  ask  extraordinary  prices  must  have  an 
extraordinary  name.  If  this  has  been  done,  then  a  picture 
of  very  moderate  pretensions  may  be  passed  o£F  at  a  high 
rate.  I  once  paid  a  visit  to  my  noted  colleague, 
Hanfstiageli  the  court'photographer  of  Dresden,  who  has 
now  retired,  and  who  at  that  time  took  the  first  rank  in 
Dresden.*  Till  then  I  had  not  seen  any  of  Hanfstaagers 
photographs,  and  I  hope  that  skilful  photographer  will 
forgive  me  when  I  say  that  they  did  not  please  me  so  very 
much  when  I  did  behold  them  for  the  first  time.    It  seemed 

me  as  if  thny  produced  pictures,  at  any  rate,  quite  as 
good  at  Vienna.  I  was  therefore  all  the  more  surprised  at 
the  prices  charged  for  them.  Six  thalers  (eiffhteen  shilliugs) 
for  a  dosen  cartes,  for  oabicets  were  not  in  fashion  then,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  studios  grew  up  like  mushrooms,  and 
prices  were  rapidly  going  down.  I  did  not  stifle  my 
astonishment  with  my  host,  who  drily  remarked,  in  reply,  '*  I 
certainly  shall  not  decrease  my  prices ;  rather  raise  them,  it 
anything." 

bow  long  the  renowned  artist  was  enabled  to  go  on  in  the 
same  way  I  know  not.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  very  few  of 
his  colleagues  now  in  the  same  envious  position  as  he  was, 
and  further,  there  are  those  who  charge  but  a  fifth  or  sixth 
ok  his  prices,  who  still  manage  to  do  very  good  business 
now-a-days. 

The  young  photographer  who  establishes  himself  must  be 
guided  by  the  particular  public  that  he  serves.  The 
modest  customer  requires  to  be  served  cheaply,  and  is  satis- 
fied with  little.  It  would  be  ludicrons  for  a  young  photo- 
frapher  having  a  studio  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  to  finish 
b  clichds  with  fine  and  fastidious  retouching,  and  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  handsomely  carved  furniture,  balustrades, 
couches,  balconies,  &o.  His  customers  would  not  even 
know  how  to  appreciate  such  flue  things.  His  public  would 
be  far  more  ffrateful  for  the  loan  of  a  sham  gold  chain,  or  a 
chimneypot  bat,  during  the  pose,  and  such  accessories  are, 
indeed,  to  be  found  in  some  studios. 

There  was  a  ver^  talented  photographer  of  my  aquaintance 
who  was  in  a  position  to  take  pictures  of  the  first  quality, 
but  who,  by  reason  of  the  locality  of  his  studio,  failed  to 
obtain  customers.  He,  however,  soon  began  to  appreciate 
his  neighbours,  and  by  modifying  his  prices  and  making 
pictures  more  suited  to  a  humble  public,  soon  began  to  do  a 
good  business.  His  customers — who  were  for  the  most  part 
artisans— came  moetlv  upon  Sundays  and  fdta  days.  On 
week  days  he  had  nothing  to  do.  On  Sundays,  however,  he 
had  sometimes  to  take  fifty  ^rtraits,  frequently  obtaining 
three  pictures  on  one  plate,  in  which  case  three  persons  one 
after  another  put  their  heaas  into  the  rest,  without  the  same 
being  in  any  way  altered* 
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Lately,  my  friend  has  been  compelled  to  arrange  his 
printing  room  as  a  studio,  also  for  Sanday  work,  to  oope 
with  the  many  customers  who  visited  him ;  and  his  charge 
of  two  or  three  florins  per  dosen  pictures  pays  him,  I  know, 
betti  r  than  others  of  my  colleagues,  who  demand  nine  florins , 
and  who  are  often  kept  waiting  for  their  money  by  their 
grand  customers. 

When,  therefore,  people  tell  us  that  the  photographer 
should  always  exert  himself  to  produce  pictures  artistically  * 
beautiful,  such  sdvice  must  only  be  taken  within  certain 
limits.  According  to  my  idea,  a  photographer  who  has 
to  earn  his  bread  should  strive  to  produce  saleable  pictures 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  public  for  which  he  works. 

I  know  a  photographer  of  some  standing,  as  an  artist  in  a  uni- 
versity town,  who  absolutely  refused  to  take  a  group  of  students 
in  neglige  attire,  posed  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  their  saucer-like  caps  on  their  heads,  wiih 
mugs  of  beer  in  hand,  and  a  cask  in  the  background.  Our 
artist  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  students  how  ugly  and 
how  inartistic  such  a  combination  would  appear ;  but  these 
simply  went  away  to  another  photographer  who  was  less 
scrupnlous  in  the  matter  of  art.  The  latter  is  now  doing  a 
capital  business  with  university  men,  taking  numberless 
pictures,  which,  if  they  are  not  beautiful,  are,  at  i^ny  rate, 
well  paid  for. 

Similar  cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  landscape  photography.  ' 
A  renowned  photographer,  at  a  fashionable  spa,  was  sd vised 
to  prepare  some  pictures  of  the  place  for  sale.  He  did  so, 
loosing  out  for  tbe  most  favourable  and  artistic  points  of 
view  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  taking  a  scries  of  pictures 
in  this  way ;  but  he  declined  to  photogiaph  some  ugly 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  about  the  place.  As,  however, 
the  guests  were  interested,  especially  in  the  buildings  in 
which  they  lived  for  some  weeks,  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  desire  pictures  of  them,  and  the  photographer 
who  subseqnently  secured  representations  of  the  buildings 
made  a  very  good  profit  out  of  the  inartistic  productions. 
Indeed,  there  were  far  more  purchasers  to  be  found  for  the 
latter  prints  then  for  the  artistic  landscapes,  about  which 
the  people  were  but  little  interested. 

Such  instances  as  these  prove,  beyond  measure,  that  the 
selling  of  photographs  is  an  art  which  photographers  should 
understand,  and  quite  as  well  as  the  making  of^them. 


PKACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BY  CHARLES  WALDACK. 
DiFPINO  AND  FLOWINa  BaTSS— HARDNESS  AMD  SOFTNESS, 

Intensity    and     Detail— -Blisters — Definition    in 
Carbon  Prints. 

Dipping  and  Fhwing  22a(A#.— In  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  vertical  or  dipping  silver  baths  are  in  gene- 
ral use.  On  the  Continent  hardly  any  but  horizontal  or 
flowing  baths  are  employed  by  photographers.  Au  old 
practitioner  with  the  dipping  bath,  I  have  given  the 
flowing  bath  a  trial  of  several  months,  and  I  now  intend 
to  give  the  results  of  my  experience  with  it.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Continental  photographers  in  silver- 
ing  their  plates,  I  will  state  that  the  flowing  baths  gene« 
rally  in  use  are  flat  diahes  made  of  porcelain  or  of  glass 
plates  cemented  to  a  wooden  frame  by  means  of  marine 
glue  or  pitch.  One  end  of  it^^that  which  stands  away 
from  the  operator — ^ia  covered  over  to  a  diatance  of  several 
inches,  so  that  the  diah  can  be  tilted  up  without  spilling 
the  silver  solution.  To  sensitixe  a  plate,  the  operator  tilts 
the  diah  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  lays  the  collo- 
dionised  plate  at  the  bottom,  then  bringing  it  back  to  an 
horiaontsl  podtiou  causes  the  solution  to  flow  over  the 
plate.  The  pla*"  **^'**'  **ow  be  left  for  two  or  three  minutes 
until  the  alcob  have  mixed  with  the  solntiAs, 

**  greasiin  ^red.    The  practice  of  photo* 
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about  a  minute.  In  this,  their  praotiee  la  different  from 
that  of  yertical  ba^h  workers,  for  although  some  of  these 
do  sometimes  move  their  plates  up  or  down  to  insure  more 
rapid  sensitizing  or  freedom  from  streaks,  it  is  always  at 
a  danger  of  dropping  it,  and  of  stirring  up  the  sediment 
which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  It  is  the  possi- 
bility of  rapidly  sensitizing  a  plate  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  flowing  bath,  for  a  rapidly  sensitized 
plate  conduces  to  cleanliness.  A  solution  which  in  a 
vertical  bath  will  cause  on  the  plate  streaks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the^dip  will  yield  a  perfectly  dean  plate  in  a  flowing 
bath,  when  operating  as  described  above ;  and,  what  is 
more,  a  solution  which  causes  a  fog  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Clonic  matter — such  a  fog  as  can  be  partly  dosted  off 
when  the  plate  is  dry — will  yield  a  negative  quite  free 
from  it  if  the  sensitizing  is  rapidly  done,  and  the  develop- 
ment not  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits. 

Many  a  photographer  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and 
who  cannot  always  have  several  spare  solutions  on  hand, 
1%  sometimes  stuck  in  a  fog  from  which  the  use  of  a  flow- 
ing bath  would  relieve  him  until  the  proper  sunniuff,  or 
boilinf^,  or  tinkering  can  be  gone  through.  In  a  large 
establi^ment,  where  gallons  of  solution  can  be  used,  the 
advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  vertical  bath.  A 
solution  of  gallons  is  not  apt  to  change  from  day  to  day 
as  is  a  solution  of  a  pint  or  a  quart,  and  then  the  plate  re- 
quires no  handling ;  it  is  dipped  and  withdrawn  when 
ready,  always  provided  the  solution  is  in  tip-top  condition. 
In  the  large  baths  made  of  glass  plates,  such  as  are  used 
in  America  (1  am  not  acquainted  with  dark,  room  practice 
in  England)  there  is  room  for  several  plates  at  one  time, 
which,  where  a  large  business  is  done,  is  quite  an  advan- 
tage. There  is  another  advantage  of  the  flowing  bath, 
however,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  During  the 
winter  the  time  for  working  may  have  arrived  before  the 
solution  in  your  vertical  bath  may  have  taken  the  proper 
temperature,  and  if  this  be  a  large  one  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  empty  it  and  warm  the  contents.  Now  a 
quart  of  solution  is  easily  warmed,  and  this  is  enough  for 
an  horizontal  bath  of  eleven  by  fourteen  size. 

Hardwm  and  Softness^  Intensity  and  Detail. — ^The  time  is 
not  passed  so  very  long  when  all  of  us  were  striving  after 
intensity.  We  wanted  intense  collodion,  silver  solutions 
which  give  intensity;  sulphate  of  iron  was  not  in  use 
because  it  did  not  give  enough  intensity,  and  pyrogallic 
acid  was  the  developer.  All  printing  had  to  be  done  in 
the  sun  on  strongly  salted  paper.  This  was  the  period  of 
what  a  humorous  transatlantic  friend  called  cast-iron 
negatives.  Intensity  then  was  the  great  desideratum,  and 
if  we  could  not  get  it  by  regular  development,  we  used 
to  pile  on  the  silver  by  redeveloping,  or  produce  it  with 
bichloride  and  iodide  of  mercury  and  sn^hide  of  potas- 
sium. Our  education  and  the  change  in  our  tastes  have 
been  slow  and  gradual.  Now  softness  is  what  we  are 
striving  for.  In  portrait  photography  strengthening  with 
sulphide,  mercury,  &a,  and  even  redeveloping  to  a 
great  extent,  have  been  abandoned.  We  want  to 
develop  a  negative  in  one  operation,  so  that  it  yields  prints 
full  of  detail  in  lights  and  shadoi^,  and  of  sufficient 
vigour,  without  chalky  .whites  and  inkv  blacks.  And  this 
result  i5  pursued  by  some  photographers  with  as  much 
zeal,  and  sometimes  as  little  success,  as  they  did  intensity 
a  few  years  ago.  I  intend  on  this  point  to  give  the  results 
of  my  experience,  without  presuming  to  tell  anything 
new.  The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  lighting  of  the 
model  If  the  contrasts  in  your  model  are  not  too  strong, 
if  your  lights  are  soft,  and  your  shadows  transparent,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  to  produce  a  negative  possessing 
the  required  qualities.  How  to  light  a  sitter  is  a  subject 
on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  written.  It  is  a  matter  of 
disposition  of  studio,  position  of  the  sitter  in  the  studio, 
use  of  screen  and  reflectors,  &c.  But  on  this  we  wiU  not 
enter  now.  The  second  |H>int  is  tlie  coUodion.  The  thicker 
the  collodion,  the  more  intense  the  negative.    My  experi- 


ence with  most  of  tlie  collodions  in  the  market  is  that  they 
give  too  much  intensity  if  used  as  recommended  on  the 
labels.  A  remedy  is  to  thin  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  but 
if  it  possesses  good  flowing  qualities,  better  not  tint  with 
it,  but  obtain  softness  and  gradation  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  your  bath.  A  silver  solution 
will  stand  a  much  larger  quantity  of  acid  without  loss 
of  sensitiveness  tnan  is  generally  used,  principally 
when  a  good  creamy  coUodion  and  an  energetic 
developer  are  used.  I  do  not  recommend  to  add 
acid  by  the  ounce,  as  does  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  although 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  not  right  in  his 
assertions ;  but  I  know  that  ten  or  fifteen  drops  G.  P.  to 
a  quart  of  solution,  or  as  much  less  as  will  produce  soft- 
ness, wiU  work  no  mischief;  Certain  collodions  will,  how- 
ever, give  a  film  which  slips  in  an  acid  bath.  In  such  a 
case  use  albumenized  glass.  Intensity  is  also  dependant 
on  the  strength  of  the  developer  widen  is  used.  A  thirty- 
grain  developer  will  give  a  stronger  image  than  a  fifteen- 
grain  one,  and  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  acid  used  as  a  restraincr  (within  certain  limits,  at  least). 
A  developer  which  contains  alcohol  [also  gives  a  weaker 
image  than  one  which  does  not.  I  have  for  years  made 
negatives  for  enlarging  by  the  solar  camera  with  the  same 
materials  used  in  ordinary  work,  simply  by  adding  alcohol 
freely  to  the  developer.  Softness,  finally,  depends  on  the 
exposure  in  the  camera.  Under-exposure  always  gives 
hard  negatives.  Over-exposure,  on  the  contrary,  reduces 
contrasts.  As  an  outdoor  photogiapher  I  have  often  had 
to  make  views  of  country  nouses  illuminated  by  a  strong 
midsummer  sun,  and,  by  forcing  the  exposure,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  effect  of  light  similar  to  that  of 
the  soft,  mellow,  Indian  summer  days.  An  eminent 
American  photographer,  with  whose  mode  of  working  I  am 
familiar,  illuminates  his  subjects  with  rather  strong  con- 
trasts, and,  by  giving  a  longer  exposure,  reduces  the 
contrast  to  the  point  desired. 

Bliatert, — As  an  old  photographer  who  began  operatious 
shortly  after  tiie  discovery  of  the  collodion  process,  I  have 
necessarily  passed  through  most  all  accidents  and  failures 
that  can  befall  us,  and  of  which  the  practice  of  photography 
in  our  days,  owing  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cesses used,  is  quite  free.  It  happens  often  that  the 
experience  acquired  in  former  times  proves  a  great  help  in 
getting  over  new  difiicnltieB  which,  through  the  use  of  new 
materuJs,  have  made  their  appearance  in  later  times.  One 
of  these  accidents  which  make  the  des^ir  of  a  great  many 
of  our  craft  is  the  blistering  of  the  pnnts  in  the  hypo  or 
in  the  first  washing  waters.  This  blistering  was  quite 
unheard  of  before  the  use  of  double  or  strongly  albumen- 
ized papers.  The  mishap  which  befell  me  happened  at  the 
time  wnen  it  was  found  that  our  printing  baths  were 
unnecessarily  strong.  As  generally  happens,  the  reaction 
ajiainst  strong  baths  went  beyond  what  prudence  would 
dictate,  so  that  twenty  and  twenty-five-grain  solutions 
began  to  be  used  instead  of  the  sixty  or  eighty-grain 
which  were  used  formerly.  We  were  in  the  habit  then  of 
laying  the  prints  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  on  a 
glass  to  allow  them  to  drain.  One  day  the  prints  were 
allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  and  were  found  all  stuck 
together — a  thing  which  had  never  happened  when  I  used 
strong  solutions.  This  proves  that  tne  weaker  the  solu- 
tion the  softer  and  stickier  is  the  surface  of  albumen.  The 
blistering,  in  my  opinion,  is  owing  to  too  hard  and 
too  horny  a  suriaee,  and  if  those  who  are  troubled  with 
it  will  reduce  the  strength  of  their  solution,  they  will 
find  that  the  accident  will  immediately  disappear.  I  would, 
however,  only  recommend  this  remedy  in  case  the  blister- 
ing takes  place  in  the  hypo  or  takes  place  in  the  washing 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  a  strong  salt  solution  immediately 
after  the  hypo.  When  a  batch  of  prints  has  been  made 
on  strongly-sUvered  paper,  and  the  first  ones  begin  to 
blister,  the  remaining  can  be  saved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quanti^  of  ammoniai  or  carbonate  of  ammoxuA,  to 
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the  fixing  bath.  The  ammonia  will  take  out  the  size  of 
the  paper,  and  the  prints  will  become  transparent,  but 
they  will  dry  up  all  right.  I  make  these  statements  with 
confidence,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  those  who  try  the 
remedies  given  to  report  their  experience. 

DefinUion  in  Carbon  Pr^'n/^. ^Carbon  printers  in  these 
regions  hare  been  in  despair  during  the  hot  summer  period. 
In  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  tiiey  could  get  no  definition. 
Witn  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  the  evil  disappeared. 
Can  the  difficulty  be  overcome,  or  have  we  to  remain  idle 
as  soon  as  the  dof^  days  arrive ;  and  what  are  those  in 
warm  climates  to  do  ?  if  the  failure  to  obtain  sharp  prints 
in  hot  weather  is  owing  to  manipulation,  it  would  be  well 
if  those  interested  pecuniarily  in  the  progress  of  carbon 
I)rinting  would  give  us  the  remedy.  There  is  one  kind  of 
tissue,  however,  which  gives  sharp  prints  in  spite  of  the 
hot  weather:  that  specially  made  for  transparencies. 
Could  not  a  tissue  like  this  be  made  of  a  colour  as  to  be 
serviceable  for  prints  on  paper  ? 


THB  FIBST  STBPS  IN  NOGTUBNAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
Woaxuro  with  my  dry  serum  collodion,  and  struck  with  its 
great  sensibility,  I  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments 
for  making  positives  by  the  means  of  ordinary  artificial 
light,  and  I  nave  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  experiments 
succeed  beyond  my  expectation.  I  now  send  you  a 
number  of  prints  (with  negatives  and  positivesj)  made  by 
the  light  of  my  two  kerosene  lamps,  each  one  naving  the 
value  of  four  candles ;  I  also  send  you  a  short  and  truthful 
account  of  the  processes  by  which  these  negatives  and 
positives  were  obtained. 

This  process  is  rich  in  practical  applications,  and  can  be 
used  in  makinff  positives  and  negatives  on  glsss  and  paper 
at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  and  can  be  used  in  tha 

Sroduction  of  transparent  pictures,  glass  stereos,  copies, 
esignsoQ  glass  or  on  paper,  of  laces  and  other  tissues, 
copies  of  ordinary  manuscripts  and  albatypes,  plans,  maps, 
&c.,  Ac. 

In  microscopic  photography  this  process  can  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  as  the  destructive  action  of  concen« 
oentrated  beat  is  avoided. 

Oar  method  of  operation  is  quite  simple,, and  requires 
only  an  addition  to  the  photographer's  outfit,  which  ho  can 
easily*  make  with  a  few  pieces  of  pasteboard.  This  consists 
of  a  screen  oomposed  of  seven  pieoes  of  pasteboard  joined 
together  by  strips  of  muslin. 

a,  a,  a,  are  the  pieoes  of  pasteboard ;  &,  the  muslin  joints. 
The  objeot  is  placed  at  o,  &,  the  lamps  at  2,  and  the  camera 


at  J/.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  under  the  screen, 
and  another  >heet  on  top,  resting  with  one  of  its  edses 
on  the  cardboard,  on  whion  is  placed  the  object^  and  mth 
the  other  edge  upon  the  pasteboard  screen,  thus  forming  a 
reflector  which  increases  the  intensity  of  the  light 

As  we  have  already  said,  our  experiments  for  producing 
negatives  and  positives  with  the  hf^ht  of  kerosene  lamps 
are  based  upon  the  very  great  sensibility  of  our  dry  coUo- 
dioUf  which  requires  in  the  daylight  a  pose  of  from  seven  to 
twelve  seconds  with  the  portrait  objective,  and  one  of  from 
fifteen  to  twen^-five  seconds  with  the  landscape  objective 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  inferred  tiiat  there  is  over- 
exposurs  when  the  ismge  does  not  appear  as  soon  as  the 


developer  with  additional  ammonia  is  poured  upon  it.  If 
the  pose  is  good,  the  image  commences  to  appear  by  the  deep 
blacKS,  and  is  formed  prog^ressively  and  without  interrup- 
tion in  from  two  to  three  minutes. 

For  glass  positives,  made  by  contact  and  direct  exposure 
with  two  lamps  (of  an  approximate  power  together  of  from 
eight  to  ten  candles),  thirty  seconds*  exposure  is  more  than 
sufficient;  negatives  with  the  doable  portrait  objective 
require  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  with  tho  land- 
scape objective  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  time  of  exposure  for  different 
intent  ities  of  light. 

For  Direct  PoMvta, 
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Instantsneity  (twenty  four  lamp^,  esch  having  the  in- 
tensity of  ten  candles). 

The  formula  of  the  collodion  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Si' too, 
viz. : 

Collodion  at  1  per  cent 100  parts 

Bromide  of  cadmium        3      „ 

The  collodion  should  have  a  slight  excess  of  alcohol. 
It  should  remain  on  the  plate  from  twenty  to  forty  seconds, 
after  which  the  plate  is  plunged  in  a  silver  bath  oom- 
posed of : 

Water         100  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  dissolved 80     „ 

Nitric  acid 1  drop 

Alter  an  immersion  of  five  minutes  the  plate  is  with- 
drawn, and  washed  in  the  following  msnner:— 

Take  a  vessel  filled  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
acetic  aeid.  Cover  the  sensitised  plate  with  this  water,  and 
agitate  for  about  half  a  minute,  then  pour  the  water  off 
into  another  vessel,  so  as  not  to  lose  tne  silver.  Bepeat 
this  two  or  three  times,  and  then  wssh  thoroufhly  for  a 
minute  under  a  tap.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  surface 
of  the  plate  contains  no  more  nitrate  of  silver.  We  use 
for  this  purpose  a  well-cleaned  sheet  of  brass.  As  soon  as 
a  drop  falling  from  the  plate  leaves  no  black  marks  on  the 
brass,  the  application  of  the  preserver  may  be  safely 
commenced. 

The  pieserver  is  thus  prepared ;  take 

Bkimmed  milk 100  grammes 

Water 200        „ 

Citric  acid        1  to  2  drops 

and  plaoe  the  whole  on  the  fire.  After  two  or  three  ebtilli- 
tioas  the  casein  is  formed,  and  the  liqoid  is  passed  through 
a  doth  to  separate  the  oasain.  After  having  been  allowed 
to  oool  slightly,  add  to  the  liquid  the  white  of  an  egg: 
Plaoe  the  veesM  on  the  five,  and,  after  three  or  four  ebulTi- 
tioas,  filter  through  paper.  The  iiqoid,  whioh  Is  clarified 
serum,  should  be  slightly  grsen  and  dear.    Now  take 

Clari&ed  serum         lOOOO 

Pyrogallic  add        0-20 

and  sgain  filter.    This  is  our  preserver. 

The  preserver,  after  the  washioflr.  is  poured  on  the  sensi- 
tised piste,  moved  to  and  fro,  and  then  thrown  off.  The 
plate  IS  covered  again  with  another  coating  of  the  pieserver, 
which  should  remidn  on  from  fifty  to  sixty  seoonds, 
carefull V  observing  that  it  pMsas  over  all  the  places  on 
which  there  is  no  collodion,  as,  for  example,  on  the  comer 
of  the  plate  by  whioh  it  was  held  during  the  odJodionbiag. 
Now  pour  off  the  preserver  and  wash  again  under  the  tap 
forfrom  forty  tonxty  seconds^  aad place  the  platoon  end  on 
bloHiag-pi^er. 
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After  an  hour  the  glaas  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  collo*  keeps  very  well  for  a  month ;  I  have  not  kept  it  longer 
ion  is  80  strongly  hold  hy  the  preserver  that  it  is  only  with  The  positive,  with  the  light  of  two  lamps,  is  sufficiently 
i»_..xi^  .^  ..  ___  %._  J      .-t    -,  .1      *..  .      ..         impressioncd  when  the  image  shows  itself  laintly  in  the  deep 
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efiort  that  it  can  he  removed  with  the  nail.  Plates  thns 
prepared  may  be  kept  several  months  without  losing  their 
very  great  sensibility. 

The  exposure  with  portrait  objectives  is  from  five  to  ten 
seconds,  and  with  landscape  objectives  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seren  seconds.  After  exposure,  1  develop  the  image 
by  the  alkaline  process.    1  prepare  three  solutions : 

No'  1. 
w  acer  *••  ...  •• 
Bromide  of  potassium 

No.  2. 

Water        • 

Pyrogallto  acid     

No.  3. 
water        •■•        ...        .i 

Ammonia,  liquid 

I  pour  into  the  developing  dish  three  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  solution  No.  1,  to  which  1  add  thirty  cubic  centimetres 
of  solution  No.  2.  1  wash  the  impression  plate  under  the 
.  tap  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  after  draining,  cover  it  two  or 
three  times  with  the  prepared  mixture  for  the  space  of  a 
minute.  1  then  add  from  five  to  eight  drops  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  Na  3,  and  allow  it  to  cover  the  glass ;  when 
the  image  is  slow  to  appear,  I  again  add  from  four  to  five 
drops  of  the  same  solution,  and  the  image  commences  slowly 
to  develop  itself.  I  wait  for  a  few  seconds,  and  add  again  a 
few  drops  of  solution  No.  3.  In  four,  five,  oc  at  farthest 
ten  minutes,  the  development  is  ended,  and  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  required  intensity  by  the  ammoniacal  deve- 
loper alone,  or  by  stopping,  washing,  fixing  with  a  saturated 
solution-of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  again  washing  and  drying. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  image  has  not  the  required  degree  of 
intensity,  it  can  be  taken  up  the  next  day,  or  the  same  day, 
and  exposed  to  dififused  light  with  the  ordinary  strengthener, 
composed  of 

Water         ...        • 100 

Pyrogallic  acid     0*5 

Citric  acid 0'5 

and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  5  per  cent. 

The  image  finished,  it  is  covered  with  the  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  carefully  washed,  and  dried.  The 
collodion  holds  very  strongly  to  the  glass,  but,  when  many 
prints  are  required,  the  plate  may  be  varnished i  the  varnish 
covering  well  the  coating  of  dry  serum.  I 

In  printing  positives  by  lamplight,  I  make  use  of  a 
special  bromised  paper,  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :— 
I  take  ordinary  albumeniaed    paper,  and  i  float  it  for 
thirty  seconds  at  the  farthest  on  the  following  solution  :— 
Albumen    ...        ..•         ..        ...    100 
Senun        ...        •••        .••        •••      60 
In  which  I  have  dissolved— 

Bromide  of  potassium      2 

Citric  acid 2 

After  having  mixed  these  ingrsdianta,  I  beat  them  to  a 
froth,  and  then  allow  the  liquid  to  settle;  then  I  filter 
ihiough  ootton  or  sponge.  This  dried  paper  keeps  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  sensitising  is  done  in  tha  foUowing 
manner : 
The  silver  bath  is  composed  as  the  negative  bath  of 
vvater         «.•        ..•        •••        ...    100 

Nitrate  of  silver 18 

Tht  albumino-bromiaed  paper  is  plunged  into  this  bath 
for  four  or  five  minutes ;  it  is  then  plaoM  in  a  dish  filled 
with  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  another  sheet  is  prepared  in  the  silver  bath. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  water,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  disgorge  for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  is  carried  to  a 
flat  dish,  in  which  has  been  poured  a  coating  of  our  preserver. 
It  is  allowed  to  float  thirty  seconds,  and  finally  carefully 
washed  in  filtered  water  and  dried.  Paper  thus  prepared 
preserves  its  brilliant  aspect,  and  gives  prints  as  fine  as 
ordinary  albomeniiad  paper.    The  dry  tensitiaad   p^per 


shadows.  Fifteen  minutes  amply  suffice  with  the  light  of 
two  lamps,  and  even  after  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  the 
development  is  satisfactory,  and  in  a  half-hour  the  opera- 
tion is  completed.  I  make  the  developer  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

Water         500 

Pyrogallic  acid      0*50 

After  solution  I  add 

Acetate  of  lead      0*10 

and  I  clarify  the  liauid,  which  has  become  milky  by  the 
nddition,  drop  by  arop,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitric 
acid.  Tt  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  addition  of  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  the  image  to  appear  more 
quickly,  but  at  the  same  time  injures  its  (quality,  as  the 
image  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  a  precipitate  of  silver, 
which  produces  objeotonable  shadows,  and  shows  dark  in 
the  whites.  Several  prints  may  be  developed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  dish. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  CLEANING  THE 
DAGUERREOlTfPE. 

BT     If.     P.     SIMONS.* 

As  Daguerreotypes  are  frequently  brought   to  photo* 
graphers   to   be    copied   into   photographs,  it  is  well, 
both   for  them   and   their  patrons,  that   they   shoula 
know   the   best   and   safest    mode    of   cleaning   them, 
which    should   be  'done,   if  required,    before  copying, 
that    the    best    results    may   be    had    in    the    copy. 
In   cleaning   Daguerreotypes,    first    commence    on    the 
back,  and  get  that  free  of  all  foreign  matter,  such  as  wax, 
^lue,  sealing-paper,  &c.    This  can  be  done  best  by  scraping 
it  with  a  knife,  being  careful  not  to  bear  hard  enough  to 
indent  the  plate.    Some  brands  of  plates — and  the  best 
pictures  will  be  found  on  them— are  very  soft  and  easily 
marred.    No  water  should  be  used  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation,  but,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessarv,  see  to  it 
that  it  does  not  run  on  the  under  side  and  dry  on  the 
picture.    This  will  sometimes  occur,  and  leave  a  **  damned 
spot  "that  will  not  **  out,"  do  what  you  will.    I  have  seen 
some  valuable  Daguerreotypes  very  much  disfigured,  and 
not  a  few  irrecoverably  ruined,  by  carelessness  in  this 
respect  alone.    When  the  back  ia  cleansed  of  all  soluble 
matter,  then  you  may  venture  with  care  to  clean  the 
picture.    This  can  be  very  effectually  accomplished  by 
simply  washing  with  clean  water  as  lonj;  as  you  do  a  nega- 
tive, and,  while  wet,  flowing  on  the  picture  as  much  as  it 
will  hold  of  liquid  ammonia,  full  strength  ;  keep  on  for  a 
few  moments,  wash  well  after  this,  and  set  up  to  dry ;  use 
no  heat    Thia  you  will  find  to  diasolve  and  remove  any- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  on  the  picture  muchi  better  than 
cyanide,  and  without  the  risk  of  spoilinff  it,  which  money 
can't  replace.    Cyanide,  in  my  opinion,  uiould  never  come 
in  contact  with  a  Daguerreotype  except  in  extreme  caaes. 
For  instance,  when  a  Dagaeneotype  from  bad  usage  is  in 
the  last  atagea  of  decay,  and  the  picture  would  be  worthless 
unless  cleaned,  then  it  may  be  experimented  on  with 
cyanide,  or  anything  else,  as  powerful  medicines  are  some- 
timea  adminiatered  to  the  nek  when  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  recovery.    Very  frequently  the  trouble  is  only 
with  the  glass.    In  fact,  if  the  picture  has  been  properly 
made  and  well  gilded,  the  dirt  that  aeems  to  be  on  the  pic- 
ture, obscuring  it  like  a  dark  cloud,  can  in  most  cases  be 
lifted  ofl  with  the  glass.    Several  instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  with    me,    where  mothers  have  brought 
Daguerreotypes  of  their  deceased  children,  to  be  copied  off 
*^  before  entirely  faded  out,''  and  1  have  found,  more  often 
than  otherwise,  on  removing  the  glass,  that  the  pictures 
were  intact  and  as  bright  aa  when  made,  needing  only 
dusting  with  a  soft  hruiSi  to  prepare  them  for  copying. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INTEHNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  1876. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  called  the  attentioa  of  our  readers  to 
the  e£Port8  our  American  brethren  were  making  to  secure 
a  worthy  display  of  the  photography  of  the  world,  in  their 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia next  year.  The  separate  building  or  photographic 
hal^  to  which  we  before  referred  as  in  contemplation,  it  is 
now  resolved  shall  be  erected,  and  every  facility  for  a 
grand  exhibition  secured:  it  only  remains  for  photo- 
graphers throughout  the  world  to  co-operate  heartily. 
We  hare  received  from  the  exhibition  committee  an 
appeal  to  the  photographers  of  the  Old  World  to  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  giving  publicity,  and  in  seconding  most 
earnestly  its  request. 

**  Th^  Fhotoffraphert  of  the  United  States  to  the  Photographere 
of  Foreign  Countries^  Greeting, 

"  Fellow  Artists :  We  are  striving  to  secure  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Photographic  Hall,  to  be  erected  within  the  limits 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  the  most  worthy 
representation  of  our  art  which  was  ever  exhibited. 
We  want  to  see  a  display  made  of  everything  photo- 
graphy has  ever  done  or  can  do,  and  we  call  upon 
you  to  join  us  in  the  effort  to  the  beat  of  vour  ability. 
Ample  space  in  a  choice  light  will  be  provided  for  you,  and 
every  attention  given  to  your  interests.  Your  resident 
commissioners  will  supply  you  with  all  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  space,  and  the  arrangements  for  shipping,  &c. 

«  Further  than  that,  we  will  be  glad  to  inform  you  upon 
application. 

W.  Ibvino  Adams,  419,  Broome  Street,  N.  Y. 
A.  BooABDUS,  872,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
J.  W.  Black,  157,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
A.  HxsLBB,  Evanston,  Illioois. 
A.  MooBB,  828,  Wood  Street,  Philadelphia. 
W.  H.  BuLOFSON,  San  Frandfloo. 
W.  H.  Bboads,  1800,  Frankford  AvenuOi  Philadelphia. 
I.  B.  Wbbstbb,  Louisville,  Kentnoky.    . 
V.  M.  WiLOOx,  591,  Broadway,  N.Y. 
EowASD  L.  WiLSOK,  124,  N.  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia.*' 


PORTRAIT  NEGATIVES :  HOW  MANY  SITTINGS 

SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 
How  man^  sittings  may  a  customer  reasonably  demand 
before  being  satisfied?  This  is  a  question  which  has 
arisen  in  the  practice  of  every  professional  portraitist,  but 
has  never  received  a  definitive  answer.  The  limit  must 
depend  much  tiipon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  patience  of  the  operator. 
The  patience  and  politeness  of  the  portraitist  wore  sorely 
taxed,  who,  when  an  old  and  ugly  sitter,  after  a  doaen 
■ittinflB,  said  discontentedly,  **  I  want  my  portrait  taken 
like  mtf"  pointing  to  the  card  of  a  young  and  beaatifal' 


woman,  replied,  "  Well,  madame,  you  had  really  better  have 
that,  and  call  it  your  portrait,  as  that  is  the  only  mode  I 
can  suggest  in  which  you  can  secure  a  picture  like  that!  ** 
An  attempt  has  lecentiy  been  made  in  America  to  obtain  a 
legal  decision  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  photo- 
grapher and  sitter.  The  Daily  News  briefly  recordi  the 
details  so  far  as  they  have  transpired.  After  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  new  offences  developed  by  new  arts,  our 
contemporary  proceeds : — 

**  The  useful  and  comparatively    harmless  process  of 
photography    seemed    hitherto   to    have    developed   no 
particular  forms  of   iniquity   beyond   the  reach    of  the 
civil  or  criminal  law ;  but  a  special  photographic  case  hag 
recently  been  brought  before  an  American  Court  of  Justiee, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing 
that,   after  a  single  hearing,   it  was  found  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  decision  as  to  the  points  in  dispute.    A  young 
lady,  entering  the  studio  or  operating  room  of  a  Brooklyn 
photographer,  requested  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  and 
was  thereupon  seated  in  the  fatal  chair,  and  subjected  to 
the  usual  process.    It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
patient  smiled  too  soon,  'and  thus  impressed  upon  her 
negative  a  series  of  concentric  but  entirely  useless  mouths,^ 
or  that  she  may  *  suddenly  have  thought  of  a  hated  riva  1, 
and  have  thus  been  betrayed  into  an  unintentional  wriggle, 
whereby  the  negative  was  made  to  bear  the  image  of  a 
broad  but  nebulous  maiden,  with  features  drawn  out  into 
horizontal  lines,  and  with  expansive  hands  furnished  with 
dozens  of  faint  and  fat  fingers.'     The  photographer,  leas 
judicious   than  most  members  of  bis  craft,  showed   his 
negative,  which  was  disapproved  of.    He  tried  a  second, 
which  also  failed  to  give  satisfaction.    He  then  went  on 
taking  impression  after  impression,  nntil  at  last  he  had 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  rejected  negatives  in  hand.    The 
young  lady  recommended  the  discomfited  artist  to   'try 
again.'     But  he  had  made  experiments  enough,  and  not 
only  refused  to  attempt  fresh  portraits,  but  claimed  com- 
pensation  for   loss   of   time  and  for   expenses   already 
incurred.     The  young  lady  resisted  the  demand  on  the 
ground  that  no 'adequate  likeness  of  her  had  vet  been 
executed,  and  the  report  of  the  first  hearing  of  the  case 
seems  to  show  that  no  judicial  solution  of  this  new  and 
interesting  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at.*' 


AN  IMAGE  DEVELOPED  WITHOUT  PREVIOUS 

EXPOSURE. 
An  interesting  result  has  just  been  obtained  by  Dr.  liese- 
g^ng  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  a  picture  without  any  exposore 
to  light  A  carbon  print  developed  npon  glaas  was  per- 
mitted to  rest  over  a  saucer,  for  a  long  time,  containing 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  sodium.  In-  this  way  a 
delicate  etching  was  produced  npon  the  glass,  not  alone  in 
the  high  lights,  but  in  all  the  huf  tones  as  well 

The  gelatine  imaee  was  hereupon  entirely  removed,  and 
after  being  carefully  rubbed  with  soft  paper,  the  etched 
plate  was  coated  with  iodized  collodion,  sensitised,  aod 
then  developed  at  once  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  There 
was  then  gradually  developed  an  exact  negative  picture  of 
the  etching ;  but  this  picture,  consisting  of  bright  me- 
tallic silver,  was  not  upon,  or  in,  the  collodion  film,  but 
between  the  film  and  the  glass,  so  that  after  washing  off 
the  collodion  film  altogether  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  it  remained  unchanged  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  The  reduction  of  the  sUver  had  therefore  com- 
menced in  the  rough  portions  of  the  glass.  The  stains 
and  spots  which  result  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  use 
of  imperfeotiy  cleansed  plates  are  also  due  to  (in  the  sama 
wav)  precipitates  of  silver  between  the  film  and  the  glaaa, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  why  they  are  seen  so  much  better 
from  the  glass  aide.  Whether  this  plan  of  dqKwiting  a 
silver  image  upon  glass  oan  be  utilized  in  any  manner 
remains  to  be  seen,  hut  the  ezpeiiment  is  one  which 
deserres  to  be  chronicled. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Pictorial  Subjects. 

We  hare  before  remarked  that  ^e  exhibition  of  this  year 
ie  poorer  in  essentially  pictorial  subjects  than  any  we  re- 
member for  many  years  past.  The  opponents  of  the  art 
claims  of  photography,  those  who  affirm  that  at  best  the 
products  of  the  camera  are  but  mechanical  transcripts  of 
the  subjects,  will  doubtless  hail  the  result  as  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  photographers  are  abandoning  the  notion  that 
works  of  true  art  can  be  produced  by  sun  painting.  This 
notion  is,  however,  negatived  by  the  fact  that  amongst 
the  few  pictorial  studies  contributed,  there  are  some  which 
substantiate  those  art  claims  in  a  manner  beyond  cavil  or 
question.  The  varied  contributions  of  Mr.  Faulkner  alone, 
if  no  other  pictorial  work  had  ever  been  attempted  by 
photography,  would  satisfactorily  demonstrate  that,  in  the 
hands  of  a  true  artist,  photography  is  scarcely  less  plastic 
than  painting,  whilst  in  its  subtle  truth  to  nature,  it 
snatches  *'  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'*  We  have 
already  briefly  noticed  the  charming  series  of  baby 
sketches  enlarged  by  the  powder  carbon  process  from 
instantaneous  negatives,  as  well  as  the  smalfer  studies  of 
children.  The  finished  carbon  eidargements  of  **  Dorothy 
Morrison,**  and  ''Simplicity,*'  have  continued  to  rivet  the 
attention,  and  secure  the  attention  of  all  visitors— unfortu- 
nately, in  some  instances,  with  a  result  not  intended.  Many 
visitora,  whilst  they  have  warmly  admired,  have  believed 
they  were  examining  reproductions  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  instead  of  photographs  from  nature  treated  after 
his  manner.  Recently  Mr.  Faulkner  has  made  anoj^her 
charming  addition  to  the  exhibition,  in  a  full-length  en- 
largement of  ''  Dorothy  Morrison,**  on  a  plate  twenty  by 
fifteen,  also  produced  by  the  powde^  carbon  process. 
The  admirable  pose  and  treatment  do  the  fullest  justice  to 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  charming  child :  the  picture  is 
in  every  way  delightful,  and  as  truly  a  work  of  art  as  any 
painting  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Amongst  the  contributors  of  pictorial  subjects  to  the 
present  exhibition  is  Mr.  Frank  Sutcliffe,  and  in  all  his 
work  there  is  a  true  artistic  feelings  In  most  cases  his  aim 
is  not  too  ambitious  ;  his  subjects  being  simple,  generally 
belonging  to  rustic  nature.  Unfortunately,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  his  smallest  pictures  have  been  "  skyed  **  by 
the  hangers.  "lt*8  me.  Grannie**  (89),  a  charmingly 
delicate  little  picture,  as  we  ascertain  by  the  use  of  a  lorg- 
nette, is  in  this  position.  *•  Tired  of  Waiting*'  (167)  is 
probably  his  best,  as  it  is  his  niost  important  contribu- 
tion. The  subject  here  is  simple,  and  in  treatment  as  well 
as  subject  it  somewhat  resembles  more  than  one  picture 
which  has  appeared  in  the  exhibition  in  former  years. 
A  village  maiden  is  leaning  against  a  rustic  rail-fence, 
manifestly  wearied  with  keeping  the  tryst  which  somebody 
has  disregarded  or  forgotten.    The  flgure  is  good,  is  well 

E laced,  and  tells  its  taJe.  The  landscape  is  very  admira- 
ly  chosen,  and  finely  rendered.  "  Tandem  **  (164)  is  a 
capital  bit  of  nature.  A  rustic  cart,  with  a  couple  of  cart 
horses  yoked  tandem  fashion,  are  caught  in  picturesque 
position,  and  very  successfully  photographed.  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe has  some  other  contributions  all  possessing  excellent 
qualities. 

Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  sends  one  of  the  most  ambitious, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  effective,  of  the 

Pictorial  compositions  at  the  present  exhibition.  '*  Olden 
"imes**  (111)  is  a  krge  photograph  (about  22x15^  con- 
sisting of  figures  and  a  singularly  fine  interior.  The 
figures  in  costumes — apparently  of  a  period  about  three 
hundred  years  ago— consist  of  a  seated  cavalier  and  a  lady 
advancing  towaras  him.  There  is  no  especial  story  told, 
or  sentiment  illustrated.  The  aim  appears  to  be  rather  to 
depict  an  ordinary  scene  of  the  period,  the  interest 
centring  more  in  the  still  life  of  the  subject  than  in 
figures.  These  are  quiet,  eas^,  and  graceful,  achnirably 
photogrsphedi  full  justice  being  done  to  the  gorgeous 


costume.  The  interior  and  its  antique  accessories  are 
singularly  fine  ;  the  retiring  quality  of  the  landscape  seen 
through  the  window  is  very  effective.  We  have  rarely 
seen  an  interior  rendered  more  finely  by  photography. 
This  part  of  the  picture  is,  we  understand,  produced  from 
an  eidarged  negative  on  waxed  paper,  and  it  is  probable 
that  something  in  the  texture  which  is  here  very  satisfactory 
and  effective  is  obtained  by  Ihe  use  of  this  kind  of  negative, 
better  than  it  could  have  been  by  means  of  a  direct  collo- 
dion negative.  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  a  cabinet 
portrait  not  in  the  exhibition,  but  before  us  at  this  moment, 
illustrates  the  capacity  and  effect  of  these  waxed  paper 
background  negatives  very  efficiently ;  the  landscape 
background  to  a  figure  consisting  of  a  girl  gathering  ferns 
is  singularly  atmospheric  and  retiring,  and  exhibits  no 
trace  of  the  masking  process. 

Mr.  F.  HoUyer,  who  has  been  chiefly  known  at  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  as  a  successful  reproducer  of  modern 
paintings,  sends  some  very  successful  studies  of  animals, 
valuable  in  themselves  for  their  pictorial  qualities,  and 
almost  beyond  value  to  many  artists  as  aids  to  painting. 
His  **  Sleeping  Beauty  "  (1^8^  is  a  capital  portrait  of  a 
sleeping  buU-dog— a  splendia  animal,  and  hideously  ugly 
enough  to  meet  every  canon  of  beauty  laid  down  by  **  tho 
Fancy  '*  in  relation  to  their  *»  dawgs.**  "  Shoeing  '*  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  foreshortening  we  have 
ever  seen.  A  splendid  dapple-grey  horse  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  smith,  who,  with  the  near  fore-leg  of  the  animal 
lifted,  is  engaged  in  shoeing  him.  The  hind  quarters  and 
a  litUe  of  one  side  of  the  horse  are  presented,  and  are 
singularly  fine   in  drawing  and  relief.    The  picture  and 

Shotograph  are  alike  admirable.  A  calf  led— or,  rather, 
eclining  to  be  led — ^by  a  little  girl  (154)  is  another 
effective  bit  of  nature.  Mr.  Walter  Noel  Hartley  sends 
two  or  three  clever  little  sketches.  No.  99 — *'Io  an 
orchard** — is  hung  beyond  the  reach  of  examination. 
No.  224,  catalogued  "  A  Cross  Boy,**  proves  on  examina- 
tion to  be  a  "  A  Crow  Boy  ;**  this,  and  '•  Waiting  for  the 
Master  '*  (246^,  are  capital  studies  of  a  rustic  urchin  in 
smock  frock.  A  number  of  examples  of  the  wor|^  of  the 
late  O.  G.  Rejlander  have  been  sent,  all  possessing  the  un- 
mistakeable  stamp  of  the  master  upon  them ;  but  several 
of  the  enlargements  which  are  hung,  being  faded  and  bad  in 
colour,  do  not  render  full  justice  to  the  rare  powers  of 
the  great  artist  photography  has  lost.  A  portfolio  of  his 
works  on  tho  table  will  w^l  repay  an  hour's  stuc^y. 

There  are  few  examples  of  combination  printing  in  the 
present  exhibition.  One  of  the  finest  and  largest  pictorial 
effects,  a  portrait  group  and  interior  by  Mr.  Slingsby, 
which  we  have  b^ore  noticed,  is  prodnoed  from  one  nega- 
tive. Some  of  the  pictures  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
produced  from  more  than  one  negative,  and  there  are,  both 
amongst  landscapes  and  portraits,  skies  or  backgrounds 
printed  in  from  second  negatives.  In  almost  all  the  best 
landscapes  the  skies  are  printed  in,  and  in  many  cases 
with  admirable  effect  As  an  exceedingly  successful 
example,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Crawshay*s  picture,  a  scene 
on  the  river  Usk  (82),  in  which,  although  the  landscape 
itself  is  good,  its  conversion  into  an  exceedingly  fine  pic- 
ture is  effected  by  the  admirably  fine  poetic  sky,  jodioiously 
printed  in.  A  good  background  effect  from  a  separate 
negative  is  secured  in  "La  Yivandiere,**  by  Air.  H. 
Garret  Cocking,  whose  pictorial  studies  we  have  already 
noticed.  There  are  two  or  three  more  attempts  at  pictorial 
effects  which  we  refrain  from*  criticising. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  there  are  very  few  examples 
of  special  processes,  but  such  as  are  exhibited  are  very 
interesting.  The  only  examples  of  enamel  portraiture 
exhibited  consist  of  a  frame  of  very  fine  examples  of  the 
powder  process  sent  by  Mr.  Faulkner.  A  series  of  photo- 
graphic eni^mel  decorations  to  porcelain  cups  and  saucers 
are  sent  by  Oopeland  and  Sons.  The  results  are  good,  but 
the  colour  chosen,  a  bright  magenta,  is  for  portrait 
subjects  somewhat  unsatisfactory.    A  series  of  very  fine 
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o#  AaMriem  toeBerf,  a&i  a  Holmes* 
are  aeai  bf  If  cam  Astbcaj  aad  Co.  Some 
food  k&tera  ili<l«s  of  nbj^ets  cosiHeUd  with  tbe  Aretie 
czpeditioB  are  fesi  by  Mr.  H.  Viian.  and  aoioe  Terf  fine 
—kffUPtBto  of  mieroaeopie  objeets  by  Mn  C.  Tflesu 


METEOBOLOGICAL  REPOBT  SHOWING  THE 
TABIATIUXS  IN  THE  DAILY  AC>GBEGATE  OF 
CHEMICAL  FORCE  IK  THE  DATUGHT  OF 
THE  SOL^THEBX  SET, 

Fmm  Omcktjitmvs  wkSPt,  at  BLACcroai^  vs  Lixc^jHucE, 

nr  0.  wixtrjunjnr,  wjulm, 

Tn  pati  veek  kw  bees  anoUier  dark  one,  tbongb  tte 
ds^  si^era^  ia  aooievbat  bigbcr  tban  tbat  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding  week,  being  aa  541  dbeniea]  units  to  2^.  Tbe 
t««el  amotiBi  of  figbt,  bowercr,  during  tbe  whtAe  week 
(tStS  imtts)  ie  not  nncb  nMyre  tbaa  tbe  daflj  arerage  for 
Ifeptaaiber,  and  Hb  dmky  arerage  ie  Itm  tbaa  one^bidf  tbe 
dttlj  arerage  for  October. 
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iBtellect.  too.  m  Brrlin  bM  witb  tratb 
diiuiteiei  ot  tbcae  wae  tbe  late  Banm  of 
well-kcovn  oaraa  in  trehaifl  cbcsiitij 
deplofcd  tbai  tbioogb  tbe  iafloeaoe  of 
pffy^M>f_^  wboee  aeatiseBli  be  did  not  ia  aay 
fboald  liate  led  people  ob  vpon  aa  cnoaroai 
ing  tbem  to  beUere  tbai  ^rit  pboCflgiapbs 
2«iKi  >£dr  prodaetkna. 

Serenu  bodicf  appear  lomiaoas  to  people  after 
bare  been  accoatomed  to  darkntai  ao,f 
iteel  Biagn<iiy  and  big  djatak; 
bottle  will  emit  pboqpboieapepca.  and  la 
cimca  be  aeen  comiag  fioiB  tbe  fiBgri% 
•oiBetinMS  leddiab,  aooording  to  tbe  aide  of  tbe  body 
Bat  tbeoe  pbenoBena  aia  viaible  oal  j  bj 
or  ddioatelj  oonatitoted  people,  and  it  waa 
of  pforiog  tbeir  actnal  cAtenoe  tootbostbat 
made  oae  of  pbotograpbj.  He  took  it  for  giaaled  tbaa  tbe 
aenattire  pbotopapbic  plate  waa  abo  ddicatdj 
or  tbai  tbe  leddiab  or  gieeniab  ligbt  eaerted 
tbe  film  witboot  being  riaible,  in  tbe 
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rHOTOGRAFHlKa  THE  INV^ISIBLE. 
ST  na.  i.  acBMAoai.* 

It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  proooao  so  myateriooa  a' 
pbotoffraphj  abonld  preoeot  aome  phenomena  that  ate 
inespltoabie  to  the  man  of  aeienoe.  The  mere  idea  that  one 
conld  bare  a  porttait  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  snn  was  alone 
tbe  means  of  attracting  the  pablio  in  the  earlr  days  of 
photography ;  bnt  costom  baa  long  ago  worn  off  all  cnriosity. 
tfowadays,  ererybody  allow  theoMelres  to  be  photographed 
with  tbe  greatest  eqoanimity,  without  tronbling  themselres 
for  an  instant  aa  to  how  the  matter  ia  managed.  It  is  f«Hind 
neoessar^,  therefore,  to  shake  np  the  cnriosity  of  that  creatare 
of  habit,  man,  once  more,  to  get  him  to  take  farther  interest 
in  sncb  a  matter  as  portrait  pnotogra(,hy ;  and  thos  it  comes 
about  that  we  hear  of  spirit  photographs  and  ghostly 
wonders,  and  of  inexplicable  and  sorprising  effeeta  of  liaht 
which  resnlt  in  the  camera.  The  accepted  assertion,  that 
there  are  things  between  earth  and  heaven  of  which  man 
does  not  rren  dream,  waa  first  of  all  attempted  to  be 
demonstrated  by  means  of  photography  in  that  land  of 
hnmbog,  America,  for  from  thence  come  to  ns  the  first 
spirit  pDotographs.  We  Germans  had  no  demand  for  theae 
kind  oif  niotarea,  and  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  prodnco 
so-callea  magic  plctores,  the  only  thing  magical  aboat 
which  waa  the  name ;  and  theae  prints  old  not  profem  to 
bare  anything  to  do  with  the  ODearthly  and  the  nncanny. 
We  were  not,  howerer,  altogether  free  Irom  the  infloenoe  of 
iplritnaiiom,  for  in  1862  there  were  prodoced  in  this 
coQBtiy  apirit  photographa  also,  in  the  rery  capital  of 
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nltra- violet  ol    the  adar   apeciram,     Reicheabaeb  act   t» 

work  witb  tbia  notion,  not,  howerer.  in  praodmate  Tiaiaa, 

bnt  in  aceptical  Berlin,  ao  that  be  might  caaviBoe  tbe  na- 

bcHereia,  and  seenre  the  aeiticea  of  a     ~ 

whoae  ezpcrimenta  in  tbia  direction  bad  been 

oeasfdl.    jSren  a  large  nnmber  of  acientafic  mi 

tbe  reeearch,  we  are  told,  and  it  baa  alwaya 

atrange,  sopposiog  the  experiments  to  have  beea 

aa  was  stated  to  be  the  caae,  that  none  of  tbcae 

said  a  word  on  the  snbject  afterwarda  ia  tbe  public  priata. 

In  the  exbanative  manual  of  Piofeasor  Yogal 
in  vain  for  the  record  of  experimenta  made  to  aeoara  i»- 
pressiona  of  phoapboiesoent  phenomena,  and  Ihgaa,  if  tbay 
nad  really  taken  place,  wooid  acaioelr  bare  eaeaped  tbe 
learned  antbor,  for  they  would  have  been  too  onriooa  ta 
have  evaded  the  attention  of  learned  aocietiea. 

In  the  pagea  of  the  GSortea/iiiafte,  one  of  the  BMst  popular 
of  German  magaxines,  the  experinMnts  of  Beicbenbacb  ware 
neverthlem  reported  aa  peitestly  aoccitasful ;  and  in  tbe 
scientific  periodical  called  Ltopaldiaa^  the  organ  of  a 
German  Aoulemy  of  Natural  Scienoea,  there  ia  pabliabed 
in  Vol.  IIL,  1862,  a  report  by  the  contemporary  picaident, 
Kieder,  concerning  these  experimenta,  in  which  tbeie  is  the 
following  -  '*  From  Berlin  we  have  received  from  our 
bonoorod  member,  Baron  Beiclienbacb,  of  Castle  Beifen- 
berg,  four  small  printed  communicatioas  upon  tbe  experi- 
menta undertaken  by  him  in  connection  with  tbe  photo- 
graphic power  of  phoephorescenoe  emanating  froin  tbe 
nervous  human  ayatem  and  from  oryatals,  and  theae  ex- 
perimenta are  repreaented  aa  being  aucceasfal.'* 

These  researches  of  fieichei;bach  have  fiom  the  very  fint 
been  a  source  of  considerable  interest  to  ourselves,  and  wa 
have  read  his  pamphlets  with  the  more  attention  aa  w«  bare 
seen  aimilar  luminoua  phenomena  in  the  persona  of  aomnam- 
bulista,  and  have  madea  atady  of  each  nervous  appearancea, 
although  till  now  with  a  negative  reanlt.  For  tbia  reason 
we  have  lately  felt  impelled  to  iiwtitute  further  reaearebes, 
at  any  rate  with  cryatala — ^for  sensitive  nerKms  or  somnam- 
bulista  were  not  at  our  diaposal — in  oroer  to  act  the  matter 
completely  at  rest.  These  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  care  and  attention  at  tbe  pboto»chcmical 
laboratory  of  Jena,  ao  that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  the  rosults.  Our  verdict  is,  that  at  nreseut  we  are  not 
ot  the  same  opinion  ss  Beiohenbach,  ria.,thatth9  luminoaily 
emanating  from  oneV  finger  ends  or  from  the  polea  of  a 
magnet,  or  the  arcs  of  cryatala,  which  ia  aeen  b^  very  aanei- 
tive  persons,  is  identical  with  solar  rays  or  davligbt. 

It  would  lead  ua  too  far  to  relate  the  control  photographic 

experimenta  undertaken  with  this  phaae  of  phoapboreeeoco. 

Tbe  experimenta  deacribed  in  the  third  volume  of  Ltopoldima^ 

above  alluded  to,  were  repeated,  and,  we  may  add,  witb  a 

.  nagaiira  raault.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  thai  the 

liaaolta  which  Beiohotbacb  deoairad  binaolf  into  obtaining 
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proved  the  first  steps  in  spirit  photography,  and  hence  we 
DOW  get  all  sorts  of  ghostly  photographs. 

In  the  prodnction  of  the  so-called  spirit  photographs  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  how  the  public  can 
bo  most  surely  and  easily  deceived  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy. Many  plans  may  be  pursued  by  the  photographer, 
so  that  it  IS  a  simple  matter  for  each  to  produce  his  pictures 
after  his  own  manner.  The  main  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  person  photographed,  and  as 
the  sitter  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  behind  his  back 
during  the  exposure,  if  there  is  no  noise  made,  and  snffioient 
space  exists  between  him  and  the  background,  he  is  oasily^ 
deceived.  A  ghostly  form  may  be  sketched  on  the  white 
background  by  means  of  sulphate  of  quinine  solution,  and 
this  sketch,  although  invisible  to  the  eyes,  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  negative.  Dodges  of  different  kinds  in 
manipulation  may  be  resorted  to,  such  as  the  exposure  of  the 
portion  of  a  plate  at  one  time  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
** double''  portraits  introduced  some  time  ago.  An  im- 
pression may  first  be  secured  upon  one  half  of  the  plate 
in  another  studio,  and  then  Drought  in  for  a  second 
exposure. 

tf  the  sitter  is  himself  in  league  with  the  photographer, 
then  the  most  ghostly  effects  are  easily  managed,  and,  by 
opeaiog  and  shutting  the  Inns  at  opportune  moments, 
the  depiction  of  spiritaal  apparition  is  rendered  very  easy. 


INSTRUCTION  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

^  Sib, — ^Mav  I  suggest  that  the  next  photographic  exhibi- 
tion be  made  a  means  of  conveying  instruction  as  well  as 
pleasure,  by  each  exhibitor  afiixing  to  his  pictures  the  date 
of  the  negative,  name  of  lens  used,  and  time  of  exposure? 
— I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  S.  B.  M. 

Chartham,  Canterbury^  Noveniiter  8M. 

[There  might,  possibly,  be  a  legitimate  objection  to 
encnmbering  the  mount  of  a  picture  with  insonptions  or 
memoranda,  as  allenoh  labels  are  distracting  in  an  art  sense, 
and  often  materially  rob  a  picture  of  mnch  effect.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  much  valuable  instruction 
might  be  gleaned  fro^i  exhibitions  if  all  interesting  details 
were  stated  respecting  each  picture  in  the  catalogue,  where 
it  would  remain  for  ready  reference. — Ed] 


WABMINQ  DARE  BOOMS. 

Sn, — ^I  notice  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Niwa  that  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hannah  recommends  a  lamp  stove  as  an  efficient  means 
of  warming  the  dark  room.  My  experiments,  extending 
over  many  years,  have  convinced  me  that  no  means  which 
allows  of  the  products  of  combustion  being  disseminated 
in  the  room  is  good,  but  positively  injurious,  to  most,  if  not 
all,  chemical  effects.  Dry  plates,  for  instance,  are  great  tell- 
tales if  the  atmosphere  is  impure,  which  dry  plate  workers 
hare  often  found  ont  to  their  cost. 

Mr.  Gou^h,  in  pointing  ont  the  particulars  of  his  drying- 
box,  explained  to  me  that  the  products  of  combustion, 
whether  from  gas,  coal,  oil,  or  any  other  substancd  that 
betrayed  its  presence  by  the  smell,  would  act  as  a  retarder, 
and  render  dry  plates  insensitive  :  this  is  my  own  view  and 
experience.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  oil  stove, 
or  whatever  is  employed,  should  have  a  small  pipe  leading 
the  products  of  combustion  away  from  the  dark  room.— - 
I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  Jobs  Howabtb. 

Ill,  Thornton  Road,  Bradford,  Nov,  9th, 


Photographic  Society  has  granted  the  exhibition  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  18th  (open  at  7),  for  the 
benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Photographers  Benevolent 
Association?  Tickets  of  admission  (sixpence  eacb)  to  be 
had  from  me,  or  at  the  door  of  the  exhibition,  5,  Pall  Mall, 
East,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 
18,  Kircheu  Road,  Ealing  Dean,  W,    W.  T.  WiLXuraoB. 


DRANIUM  DRY  PLATES. 

Sib, — Uranium  dry  plates  have  found  frequent  and 
favourable  mention  in  your  columns  of  late  ;  but  it  does  not 
vet  seem  to  be  understood  that  a  rapid  dry  plate  has  better 
keeping  qualities  than  a  slow  one.  This  being  the  case, 
they  are  much  more  desirable  to  work  with,  as  we  are 
enabled  to  get  <'  life  **  into  our  landscapes. 

The  following  letter  from  the  ohief  photographer  on 
board  the  Challenger  is  important,  as  confirming  the  state- 
ment I  make  above,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will 
publish  it : — 

H.M.S.  Challenger,  Yokohama,  15th  June,  1876. 

Sib, — It  gives  me  ^eat  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the  dir 
plates  supplied  to  this  ship  three  ^ears  ago  are  working  well, 
being  fully  sensitive,  notwithstanding  the  great  trial  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to — extreme  cold  and  heat.  On  some  plates 
I  found  damp  spots  on  the  film  which  stain  the  picture,  and 
hence  I  discard  them;  but  on  selecting  plates  I  travelled  up 
2,500  feet  (where  the  wet  process  seemed  impossible)  and  obtained 
perfect  negatires.  I  would  suggest  that  mere  substance  be 
placed  between  the  plates,  as  I  have  found  them  sticking  together, 
and  hence  the  same  spots  on  each  plate.  I  am  using  your  new 
developer,    which    works   well. — 1   remain,    yours    obediently, 

(Signed)  Jbssb  Lay,  Photogmpher. 

To  CoL  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  spots  spoken  of  are  due  to  the  pieces  of  packin|^« 
paper  slipping,  and  the  faces  of  the  plates  coming  in 
contact. — lam,  &c.,  H.  Stoabt  Woitlbt. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dbab  Sib, — Will  von  kindly  allow  me  to  announoci 
throngh  yoox  ralaabfe  oolomns,  that  the  CoonoU  of  tfa« 


J^xatu^mffi  at  ^amitti. 

Edivbuboh  Photoobaphic  Sooiktt. 

Thb  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  evenmg  ot 
Wednesday,  the  8rd  instil  the  President,  Dr.  Tboksok,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  last  general  meeting  were  read  aod 
approved,  and  Messrs.  James  Gordon,  —Hunter,  and  Lieutenant 
GKibert  were  admitted  ordinary  membois. 

The  Sbobbtabt  then  read  the  jreport  of  the  council  for  the 
past  year*  which  was  as  follows : 

The  council  has  much  pleasure  in  submitting  the  fifteenth 
annua]  report.  The  year  now  closed  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
prosperity,  and  the  Society  continues  to  occupy  its^  prominent 
position  amongst  the  scientific  and  literaty  institutions  of  the 
conntry. 

During  the  session  there  have  been  held  eighteen  meetings, 
nine  of  which  were  ordinary,  three  popular,  and  six  out-door, 
inclnding  the  annual  excursion.  The  attendance  generally  at 
all  these  has  been  even  greater  than  during  former  years ;  and, 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  the  following  communications  were 
brought  before  the  Society :— "  On  the  spirit  of  the  journals,"  by 
W.  T.  Bashford ;  <«  On  an  unsuspected  cause  of  spots  on  earte-do- 
visite  and  cabinet  photonaphs,'*  by  T.  W.  Bashford;  «*The 
photometric  value  of  the  different  lights  used  for  lantern 
purposes,"  by  John  M.  Tombull;  **The  progressive  results 
of  the  past  session,'*  by  Dr.  John  Nicol;  **  Extracts  from 
a  letter  to  a  yonng  photographer,"  by  Alexander  8. 
Biackay;  *'0n  the  various  styles  in  portraiture*"  by  John  M. 
Tnmbull;  '*Art  criticism,''  by  W.  Neilson;  <<0n  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  potass  as  an  intensifying  agent,"  by  W.  H. 
Uavies ;  <*  The  aid  the  fine  arts  have  derived  from  photography," 
by  Dr.  Hunter ;  **  On  the  c(doaration  of  statuary,"  Inr  B.  H.  Bow ; 
'*  A  substitute  for  ground  glass  in  the  camera,"  <<  The  nse  of  the 
actinometer  in  landKape  photography,"  and  **  An  improved  form 
of  mirit  lamp,"  by  J.  si.  Tumbnll.' 

ISmts  wsn  exhibited  at  tbese  Bwetiiigi  tho  foUowisgappantns 
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and  pictures :— A  collection  of  photographs  of  the  late  Oscar  G. 
Bejlander,  hj  Mr.  Constable  and  Mr.  Elliott ;  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  of  works  of  the  great  masters,  bj  Mr.  Black;  an 
improved  camera  in  which  dry  plates  could  be  changed  withoat 
slides,  by  D.  Aird ;  an  improved  drying  box,  by  W.  Dallas ; 
copies  of  works  by  the  Italian  masters,  by  Dr.  Hnnter. 

Four  distributions  of  photographs  took  place  during  the  session ; 
the  photographs  were  kindly  contributed  oy  the  following  gentle- 
men, Tix.  .'—Dr.  Thomson,  W.  H.  Davies,  R  G.  Mnir,  nosa  and 
Pringle,  G.  A.  Panton,  Colin  Sinclair,  Alexander  Mathieson, 
Alexander  Nicol,  and  Dr.  John  Nicol.  The  council  has  reason 
tobelicTe  that  these  distributions  have  tended  materially  to  induce 
a  more  general  interest  in  the  Society's  operations,  and  as  there  is 
a  number  of  members  who  promised  contributions,  who  have  not 
yet  been  called  npon,  they  hope  this  important  feature  will  be 
continued.  • 

The  popular  meetings  were,  as  usual,  largely  attended ;  the 
subjects  of  exhibition  and  illustration  were: — **  Egypt  and  the 
Nile,"  by  Dr.  John  Nicol;  **  The  North  and  West  Highlands," 
br  W.  H.  Dariofl ; '-  Sketches  of  English  life  and  character,"  bj  Dr. 
Jolm  Nicol. 

The  ont-door  meetings  were  held  at  Colinton,  New  Battle, 
St.  Monance,  Almond  IHll  (annual  excursion),  Preston  Grange, 
andBonally. 

The  following  donations  were  received  during  the  year,  viz. :  A 
very  fine  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  W.  D.  Clarke,  Esq., 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies ;  two  photographs  from  Mr.  Wane,  Isle 
of  Man,  through  Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  shown  OSk  usual  amount  of 
activitpr,  and  accomplished  a  fair  share  of  practical  work. 

During  the  session  the  membership  has  not  materially  changed ; 
tbirty-six  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  seTen  have  resigned, 
and  one  has  been  removed  by  death.  The  Society  now  numbers 
three  hundred  and  nine. 

From  the  treasurer's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  is  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  treasnrer  snbmitted  an 
acconnt  of  his  intromiasfons,  showing  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Society  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year,  when  Dr.  Thomson  (president), 
E.  B.  Terbnry  (bon.  secretary).  Dr.  John  Nicol  (corresponding 
secretary  and  lectarer),  and  T.  A.  Niven  (auditor),  were  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  various  oflSces  ;  Di.  J,  A.  Sidey  was 
appointed  junior  vice-president ;  and  Colin  Sinclair,  John 
Lessels,  and  Alexander  Asher,  councillors  in  room  of  those 
retiring  by  rotation. 

Dr.  Tbousok  said  he  liegged  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Society  tor  the  honour  that  had  been  again  conferred  on  him 
by  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  president.  What  he  said  last 
year  he  could  not  avoid  saying  again,  that  he  had  gr%T6 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  He,  however,  assured 
tham  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  everything  should  be 
done  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  that  with  the 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  nf  the  oflSce-bearers  and 
conncil  be  felt  assured  that  the  session  now  begun  would  be 
as  successful  as  that  just  brought  to  a  close.  For  some  months 
the  interest  of  the  Society  would  be  mainly  in  its  ordinary 
meetings,  and  the  principal  efforts  of  the  council  would  be  to 
seonre  the  reading  of  suitable  and  interesting  papers  for  those 
meetinffs.  This,  he  said,  was  a  matter  in  whion  the  members 
generaUy  could  materially  assist  the  council,  and  he  hoped  that 
whenever  a  member  bad  anything  worth  bringing  before  a 
meeting,  he  would  not  wait  till  asked,  but  at  once  oommnnioate 
with  the  secretary  on  ihe  subject. 

Mr.  Willi  AX  Nblsok  then  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  the  office-bearers  under  whose  manage- 
ment so  great  a  measure  of  success  bad  been  attained,  sfo 
doubt  the  best  eipression  of  thanks  that  could  be  given  was 
their  unanimous  re-election ;  but  still  the  usual  formal  vote 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  also  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  councillors.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  tbey  bnd  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  one  of 
the  Society's  most  successful  sessions,  and  while  he  sympathised 
with  them  In  their  relegation  to  the  ranks,  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
as  private  members,  they  would  eontinue  to  do  all  In  their 
power  for  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Both  votes  were  cartied 
by  aooTamatloo. 

The  OoaaxapoKDiNO  SbobsTaet  then  read  a  communiea- 
tloii  tnm  Mr.  D,  Wlattanley,  of  Blaokpool,  endofiDg  «  diegriim 


showing  the  daily  variation  in  the  aggregate  chemical  power 
of  the  daylight  of  the  northern  sky  in  that  locality,  which 
elicited  some  discussion,  the  outcome  of  which  seemed  to  bo 
the  desirability  of  some  standard  unit  of  actinism  which 
would  be  understood  and  generally  accepted.  Until  this  waa 
attained,  little  benefit  could  be  expected  from  such  a  course  of 
observation. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Winstanley,and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photoobaphic  Section  cf  thb  Axkbican  Ikstitutb. 

At  the    June  meeting   Mr.  H.  J.  Nbwtov  presided.    The 
minutes  of  the  last  meetiog  were  read  aod  approved. 

Binocular  Mieroieopc^Ui.  Chablbs  B.  Boylb  exhibited  his 
binocular  microscrope  with  a  photographij  attachment.  The 
eye-piece  is  taken  off,  aod  a  plate-holder  put  on  in  its  pla^. 
Ofer  the  object  glass  is  placed  a  photographic  lens  of  short  focus. 
Bbhind  the  insect  to  be  photographed  is  a  background  :  and 
there  are  two  mirrors,  one  of  which  should  illuminate  the  inaeet 
brightly,  and  the  other  sufficiently  to  soften  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Masok  said  that  in  his  experience.  In  working  with  the 
microscope,  he  had  lound  that  thnre  was  an  illumination  inside 
of  the  tube.  There  was  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  the  ghoet.  He  had  tried  various  expedients,  but  finally 
lined  the  tube  with  black  cotton  velvet,  with  little  or  no  gloss 
and  a  long  nap,  which  entirely  removed  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  BoTLE  remarked  that  in  every  telescope  there  are 
several  ghosts,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  lenses,  but  they  are  at  different  distancee  from 
the  focus,  and  the  only  difficulty  from  a  ghost  is  when  it  ia 
very  near  the  focus. 

JSmuiwion. — The  Pbksidbnt  exhibited  specimens  of  negatives 
and  prints,  illustrating  his  experiments  with  the  dry  plate 
emulsion  process,  and  read  the  paper  on  that  subject  published 
in  our  June  number. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gabdkbb  said  that  when  Mr.  Newton  first 
announced  this  process,  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in 
it,  thinking  it  wou*d  be  a  great  acquisition  if  a  photographer 
could  go  out  and  make  pictures  without  taking  his  bath  with 
him.  This  morning  he  nad  gone  with  the  president  to  Central 
Park,  where  they  had  taken  six  plates  with  an  exposure  of  from 
five  to  thirty  seconds,  showing  that  there  was  very  greet 
latitude  in  the  time  that  may  be  given,  and  that  it  may  be 
regulated  very  readily  by  the  manner  in  which  the  pietarea  are 
developed.  Starting  cautiously  with  a  weak  developer,  if  a 
stronger  one  is  required  it  may  be  used  without  injury  to  the 

Elate.  He  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  method,  and  he 
ad  never  known  any  process  coming  up  to  his  expectations 
so  fully  as  this.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton, 
which  was  carried. 

A  Longitudinal  Diaphragm, — ^Mr.  Albxamdbb  Bboxkbb. — 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in  making  atereoseopie 
pictures,  I  tried  the  effect  of  using  the  camera,  not  with  a  round 
opening,  but  with  a  slit.  When  the  slit  was  perpendicular,  the 
effect  would  be  that  the  perpendicular  linea  would  be  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  horiiontal  ones,  and  so  when  the 
slit  was  horiaontal,  the  effect  npon  the  picture  would  be  that 
the  horizontal  lines  would  be  more  strongly  marked.  I  woald 
suggest,  in  galleries  especiidly  with  a  narrow  skylight,  the  use 
of  the  horizontal  diaphragm ;  it  would  give  a  better  effect.  I 
found  that  it  would  produce  a  better  effect  in  taking  s*ereo* 
scopic  pictures.  Animals  of  prey  have  an  eye  that  contracts  in 
that  form,  and  It  gives  the  measure  of  distances  better  tban  a 
round  pupil.  A  cat,  for  Instance,  will  open  the  pupil  fully  to 
see  an  object,  and  then  contract  it  to  obtain  the  distance  in 
order  to  bound  for  it.  The  eye  of  the  chamois  has  the  silt  the 
other  way,  and  consequently  they  see  the  horizontal  promi- 
nences better,  and  oan  make  their  bounds  with  greater  safety. 
The  distance  of  the  eyes  from  each  other  determines  the 
apparent  size  of  objects.  When  stereoscopic  views  were  taken 
some  years  ago,  with  the  lensee  wide  apart,  the  objects 
appeared  very  small.  Stereoecopic  views  can  reach  only  e 
certain  distance.  Beyond  that  distance  the  effect  ia  the  same 
as  if  looked  upon  with  a  single  eye,  because  the  angle  betweea 
the  two  eyes  would  be  imperceptible.  Bach  animal  sees 
objeots  of  a  size  io  proportioii  to  the  distasce  between  its  eyes; 
so  that  in  the  eyea  of  the  elephant,  fourteen  Inches  spsrt* 
objects  appear  much  smaller  than  to  us. 

Mr.  Botlb  renutfked  that  all  heiMfoWM  anlmsls  hmTO  the 
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^Mt  of  the  eye  horizontal,  aod  all  carniToroaa  aaimali  have  it 
the  other  way.  It  was  not  the  distance  belweea  the  eyes 
whioh  determined  the  apparent  size  of  an  object,  bnt  the  angle 
of  the  convergence.  In  separating  the  lenses,  the  angle  pro- 
daced  was  the  same  which  would  be  prodnoed  by  bringing  the 
object  towards  us ;  and  consequently  the  object  appeared  near 
and  smaller.  To  the  elephant  an  object  does  not  appear 
Binaller  because  his  eyes  are  farther  apart,  and  the  slit  of  the 
eye  is  of  no  assistance  in  measuring  distances. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Pabkhubbt  stated  thas  if  the  pictures  of  a  stereo- 
scopic view  are  gradually  separated,  the  picture  will  appear  to 
recede  and  to  grow  larger.  Assuming  the  distance  of  the  eyes 
to  be  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  one  minute  of  space  to  be  the 
smallest  space  that  can  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  the 
stereoscopic  effect  cannot  reach  beyond  the  distance  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Di.  Paubcblbb  remarked  that  lines  standing  vertically  appear 
longer  than  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Mr.  Bbckbbs  remarked  that  the  aperture  of  a  circular  lens 
in  the  stereoscope  could  not  exceed  the  distance  of  the  eyes, 
but  by  extending  it  vertically  we  can  get  more  light. 


3;all  in  t^t  S^inhio. 


SoiuEE  OF  TUB  PflOToOBAPHio  SooiBTY.— Ou  Tucsday  even- 
ing last  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great.  Britain  held  a 
soir^  in  place  of  the  usual  meeting  opening  the  session.  The 
handsome  room  in  which  the  exhibition  is  held  in  Pall  Mall  was 
comfortably  filled^  although  the  attendance  was  not  large,  and 
the  evening  was  ft  sucoessful  and  pleasant  one. 

The  Fbbbanti  Mods  of  Finishing  £NLABaBKBNT8.<~It 
will  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  patent  of 
this  sucoessful  method  has  been  secured  by  the  due  payment 
of  the  stamp  fees  for  a  further  period  of  four  years. 

Thb  AuTOTVPBCoMPAKY.-'It  will slso interest  photographers 
to  learn  that  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird  are  extendiag 
thoir  business  arrangements.  Some  years  ago  they  accquired 
the  patents,  plant,  and  premises,  of  all  the  working  and 
productive  operations  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  Company 
subsequently  confining  its  operations  to  the  publication  of  works 
of  fine  art,  produced  in  carbon.  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and 
Bird  have  now  made  arrangements  to  take  over  the  whole  of 
the  business  and  the  premises  whioh  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  uniting  fine  art  publication  to  their  other 
branches. 

PHOToaBAPHic  Fashions. — ^We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Brothers,  of  Oldham,  with  a  sheet  of  photo- 
graphic fashions  of  gentlemen's  hats,  which  wo  understand  they 
have  for  twenty  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  producing 
regularly.  The  hats  are  admirably  photographed,  forming  a 
circular  design  in  the  sheet,  which  is  altogether  effectire.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  hitherto  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  in  photographing  designs,  patterns,  and  fashions; 
but  it  is  probable  the  practice  will  extend  as  its  value  becomes 
better  known. 

Landscapb  Bnlabobkents.— Beferring  to  our  notice  of 
enlargements  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  Woodbury 
Permanent  Printing  Company  write  to  point  out  that  their 
contributions  are  not  all  portraits,  as  we  had  intimated,  four  of 
their  contributions  being  enlarged  landscapes,  Nos.  280,  289, 
290,  and  305  in  the  catalogue. 

"Abt  AND  Natobb.—  7F*/Jj  (looking  at  husband's  photo.): 
<  How  beaotifally  your  hair  comes  out,  Robert.'  Hutband 
(rapidly  bald'ning) :  'Ya'as,  by  Jove,  in  oombfulls  I ' "— FVm 
Almanac, 

Photoobapht  as  a  Moral  Txaohbb. — In  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons preached  in  the  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  by  the  Rev. 
Octavius  Perinchiet  occur  the  following  passages :—"  Our 
enemies  are  not  always  blind.  The  worst  thing  atwnt  them 
sometimes  is  their  unpleasant  way  of  telling  the  truth ;  and  then 
it  is  not  always  that  they  are  unpleasant  so  much  as  the  truth 
they  tell.  .  .  They  take  your  photograph,  and  I  think 
that  photographs  are  generally  very  nnsatisfaetory  and  disan- 
pointing  things.    But  the  moral  efett  of  a  photograph  is  good. 


It  makes  us  feel  humble.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  it.  There 
it  is,  there  is  no  didputing  it — it  is  ours.  It  is  true  we  never 
get  two  alike.  We  cannot  appear  always  all  we  are.  There 
is  always  a  crushing  possibility  left  us  that  we  have  something 
better  in  reserve— something  that  never  can  be  taken— some- 
thing that  nobody  ever  sees.  But  our  enemies  are  often  only 
so  many  camera^obteuraa^  to  show  us  how,  at  least,  it  is  possible 
for  others  to  see  us."  In  another  part  of  the  same  volume  the 
author  thus  gives  his  opinion  of  the  art  status  of  photo- 
graphy : — ''Art  was  once  pyramids  and  sphinxes  and  temples  ; 
now  it  is  locomotives  and  spindles :  once  it  was  madonnas  and 
saints ;  now  it  is  Niagara  and  the  Rooky  Mountains,  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley  and  photogritphic  production." 

On  a  New  Reagent  fob  Gold.— M.  Sergiua  Kern,  of 
St.  Pelersburgh,  describes,  in  the  Chimical  iV«M;«,a  new  reagent 
tur  gold,  with  the  effects  of  which  all  photographers  who  have 
used  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  will  be  tamiiiar.  He 
says :«-'-  Studying  the  action  ot  sulphocyanates  on  some  double 
salts  of  gold,  I  have  foand  a  remarkably  delicate  test  for  gold ; 
experiments  prova  that  even  less  than  0001  gramme  of  gold 
may  be  easily  detected  by  using  my  reagent.  The  gold  of  the 
sample  under  analysis  is  first  separated  from  foreign  metals, 
and  next  converted,  by  means  of  sodium  chloride,  into  sodio- 
gold  chloride  (NaAnCl4) ;  the  solution  is  then  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  In  order  to  detect  gold,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide  (KCyS)  is  used,  containing  for  one 
part  of  the  salt  about  fifteen  to  twenty  sarts  of  water.  Abdot 
six  grammes  of  this  solution  are  pourea  into  a  test-tube,  and 
some  drops  of  the  concentrated  solution,  obtained  by  treating 
the  sample  as  described  above,  are  added.  If  gold  is'present, 
a  red-orange  turbidity  is  immediately  obtained,  which  soon 
falls  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate.  On  gently  beating  the 
contents  of  the  test-tube  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  the 
solution  turns  colourless.  The  reagent  is  so  delicate  that  one 
drop  of  a  solution  of  sodio-gold  chloride  (one  gramme  of  the 
salt  dissolved  in  forty  grammes  of  water)  gives  a  very  dear 
reaction.  This  reaction  showed  the  existence  of  very  interesting 
double  sulphooyanides-of  gold.  Researohes  in  this  direction 
are  being  continued,  and,  when  finished,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  will  be  communicated. 

Celluloid. — Celluloid  is  a  manufacturer's  name  given  to 
a  species  of  collodion,  or  dissolved  and  dried  gun-cotton. 
Common  cotton,  the  refuse  of  cotton  mills,  and  other  vegetable 
fibre,  is  dipped  in  a  liquid  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid,  then  drained,  washed  in  wator,  and  dried,  when  it  is  found 
to  possess  highly  inflammable  and  explosive  qualities,  and  is 
termed  gun-cotton,  as  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder. It  has  twice  the  power  of  the  latter.  This  prepared 
cotton  may  be  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol,  when  it  forms 
a  thick  transparent  liquid  known  as  collodion.  This  is  the 
material  used  by  photographers,  who,  in  taking  a  portrait, 
spread  a  thin  film  of  collodion  liquid  on  a  glass  plate.  The 
ether  and  alcohol  soon  evaporate,  leaving  the  dissolved  cotton 
to  dry  upon  the  glass  in  the  form  of  a  thin  membrane  or  skin, 
which  receives  the  silver  compounds  used  in  taking  photo 
pictures.  Collodion,  when  dried  in  any  considerable  mass, 
forms  a  tenacious,  transparent  substance  somewhat  resembling 
horn.  If  whiting,  zinc  oxide,  and  other  colouring  sntwtances 
are  added  to  it  while  in  the  liquid  state,  and  then  dried, 
substances  resembling  ivory,  hard  rubber,  bone,  &c.,  result. 
All  such  forms  are,  however,  very  inflammable.  The  use  of 
alcohol  and  ether  is  expensive  as  a  solvent,  and  the  celluloid 
makers  substitute  camphor,  the  use  of  which  forms  the  basis 
of  their  patent.  By  peculiar  manipulation,  involving  the 
combined  employment  of  heat  and  pressure,  they  are  enabled 
to  produce  plates  and  blocks  of  dried  collodion  of  beautiful 
texture  and  colour,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
with  great  strenf>th  and  toughness,  and  little  weight.  From 
these  plates  and  blocks  a  great  variety  of  merchantable  articles 
are    made,  such  as    harness   trimmings,    jewellery,   dental 

51atea  for  artiflcial  teeth,  billiard  balls,  knife  handles,  kc, 
'hey  are  a  complete  substitute  for  hard  rubber  and  ivory  for 
many  purposes,  and  considerably  cheaper.  But  not  only  is  the 
mannfaotnreofthe  crude  celluloid  dangerous,  bnt  even  the  most 
finished  articles  made  from  it  will  readily  inflame.  As  a 
practical  experiment,  any  one  may  take  a  strong  and  highly- 
polished  martingale  ring  of  celluloid,  which  the  strength  of 
a  hone  oould  hardly  break,  apply  to  its  surface  a  lighted 
mateb,  and  it  will  quickly  ignite  like  a  iwch.^ScmitijIc 
AmiHean^ 
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W.  W.  M.  asks  if  we,  or  any  of  oar  readers,  can,  throufch  the 
medittm  of  the  Nbws,  gire  lueful  isformation  as  te  the  best  kind 
of  OQUTeyanoe  (▼elooiMde)  saitable  for  going  distances,  say  ten 
or  tweWe  miles,  canabie  of  carrying  eighty  pounds  in  weight  of 
apparatus  (portable)  ?  Can  any  of  our  readers  help  our 
correspondent  P 

QBiLur.~-'If  you  get  a  grain  in  one  kind  of  tissuo  and  not  in  another, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  grain  is  due  to  the  tissue  than  to  the 
substratum ;  nevertheless,  many  samples  of  collodion  would  g^ve 
a  granular  texture  such  as  you  describe.  A  collodion  prepared 
widi  pyroxylinemadeatahigh  toraperatnre,  giving  a  powdery  film, 
would  be  free  from  texture.  Albumen  would  also  be  quite  free 
from  texture;  but  with  care  in  minipulation  no  substratum 
should  be  needed.  If  yon  take  oara  to  secure  a  good  safe  edgei 
or  if  you  coat  a  margin  of  the  pUte  with  vamisa  or  collodion, 
no  washing  up  ought  to  occur. 

J.  T.  T. — ^Neither  of  the  preparations  you  mention  is  suitable  fur 
producing  direct  enlargements ;  both  would  require  development. 
Uow  far  the  prints  s  >  produced  would  bo  of  satisfactory  quality, 
or  how  far  permanent,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial.  In  our 
experience  oollodio*ohloride  prints  on  drawing  paper  are  amongst 
the  most  permanent  forms  of  silver  i/rinta.  We  have  examples 
which  wo  printed  cloven  years  agu,  still  quite  unchanged. 

A.  Y.— Your  question,  "Cannegniivesbe  taken  by  moonlight?"  is 
somewhat  too  indefluite  f o r  a  decided  answer.  Wo  should  ask  you, 
negatives  of  what  P  Negatives  of  the  moon  itself  have  often  been 
taken ;  and  we  have  seen  negatives  of  the  moon  and  the  lighted 
edges  of  the  surrounding  clouds.  We  have  a  photograph  of 
a  white  statuette  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Breeze,  which  he  stated 
was  produced  by  moonlight ;  but  you  could  not  secure  an  image  of 
moonlit  landscape,  for  instanoe,  nor,  indeed,  of  objects  gebexiuly. 
2.  The  spots  in  your  print  Inay  be  due  to  minute  air-bubbles 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  pjper  during  fixation,  or  to  some 
defect  in  the  albumenixed  paper. 

S.— We  do  not  remember  the  luting  to  which  you  refer.  Did  the 
reference  to  it  occur  incidentally  in  an  article,  or  was  it  a  recipe 
in  a  distinct  parograph  P 

North  Riding.— The  only  mode  of  determining  with  certainty 
the  cause  of  the  pinholes  is  to  adopt  a  series  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  pinholes  which  occur  from  the 
use  of  a  bath  supar-saturated  with  iodide,  but  have  the  irregular 
size  and  shape,  although  all  are  minute,  which  characterise  the 
results  of  turbidity  in  the  bath  or  collodion.  Of  course  you  have 
filtered  the  bath  Carefully,  so  that  floating  particles  in  the  solution 
cannot  have  caused  it.  Have  you  tried  different  samples  of 
collodion  P  The  newly  iodized  sample  was  not  a  good  test,  as 
newly  iodized  collodion,  even  after  standing  a  few  day^,  is  not 
always  perfectly  clean.  Are  you  sure  the  glass  is  good  and  clean  f 
We  have  met  with  samples  of  glass,  one  side  of  which  had  a 
somewhat  gn*itty  surface,  which  produced  similar  results.  The 
use  of  old  glasses,  which  have  had  varnished  pictures  on  them, 
will  at  times,  even  after  veiy  careful  cleaning,  give  such  results. 
You  use  pump  watef ,  which  you  have  used  with  success  before : 
but  pump  water  is  not  alwsys  precisely  the  sams,  especially  if 
surface  drainage  have  access  to  the  ireil.  Sometimes  traces  of 
sulphate  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  will  cause  pinholes ;  and  for  this 
thaaddittioaof  a  little  nitrate  of  baryU  to  the  bath  is  the  beet 
remedy. 

J.  T.  M.— Shellao  it  the  basis  of  the  best  spirit  vamishea  for  nega- 
tiyes ;  but  of  course  in  oommercial  varnishes  there  is  a  combination 
of  gam  resins.  Gum-sandarao,  which  is  used  in  some,  does  not 
give  a  safe  varnish  for  negatives,  as  it  lacks  toughness.  The 
white  lac  which  is  bleaohsd  by  chlorine  loses  much  of  its  hard- 
ness, and  gives  a  worse  varnish  than  the  orange  lac.  The  tint  of 
colour  is  of  course  a  slight  objection.  Sume  of  the  lac  varnishes 
in  commerce,  which  are  free  from  colour,  are  made  from  the 
orange  lac  bleached  by  a  secret  method. 

D.  K.— Many  of  the  old  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  the  old  hypo  bath 
have  stood  remarkably  well.  Many  of  them  acquired  a  slightly 
yellow  tint  in  the  toning  and  fixmg  bnUi,  but  never  changed 
afterwards.  Nevertheless  a  great  many  mora  faded,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  return  to  the  old  method.  It  is  quite  true  that,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  many  albumeniBed  prints  of  the  present  day 
fSsde  very  rapidly.  Whether  it  is  doe  to  lack  of  care  in  producing 
large  commercial  ordere,  or  to  some  imperfection  in  the  paper,  we 
oannot  say.  2.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
permanency  of  the  print  produced  by  varying  the  formula  of  the 
alkaline  gold  baths ;  any  of  them  carefully  used,  and  the  prints 
washed  well  before  toning,  should  produce  good  results. 

B  L.  F. — ^You  can  obtain  all  details  of  tlie  Autotype  Company,  at 
their  ofilce  in  lUkhbome  Place. 


A,  F. — Fogging  and  discolouration  in  developinsf  paper  prints  arise 
from  many  causes.  It  may  be  that  the  sensitized  paper  has  been 
kept  too  long.  It  may  be  that  the  paper  has  not  been  kept 
sumciently  carefully  from  all  trace  of  light.  The  addition  of  a  little 
common  salt  to  the  gallic  acid  developer  is  a  capital  restrainer. 

O.  M.  D. — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  certain  idea  of  the 
length  of  exposure  which  an  interior  wiU  require,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  light  admitted  by  the  windows,  the 
colour  of  the  interior,  the  kind  of  day,  and  time  of  day.  You  can 
only  judge  by  the  appearance  of  tlie  image  on  the  ground  glass. 
A  landscape  lens  may  be  used ;  but  it  will  be  wise  to  bring  the 
stop  closer  to  the  lens  than  usual.  A  wet  plate  is  desirable.  Use 
a  npe  collodion  freely  bromized,  and  not  immersed  in  the  nitrate 
bath  more  than  about  half  the  usual  time.  Place  wet  blotting 
paper  at  tho  back  of  the  plate.  Try  a  plate  in  some  room  in  your 
own  establishment  firet,  making  the  light  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  in  the  interior  you  are  aboat  to  photograph. 

R.  H. — ^An  alkaline  toning  bath,  if  kept  in  the  light,  is  apt  to  become 
purple  by  the  precipitation  of  gold.  It  may  probamy  be  auite 
inert,  but  you  had  better  try.  Add  a  few  drape  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  put  it  aside  for  a  few  days ;  then  neutralize  with  ohalk 
and  try. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


MBTSOROLOaiOAL   RBPORT    FOR   OOTOBER. 

BY  VILLIAM  HENBT  VAT90N. 

Obiervationt  taktn  mt  BrayMtonet^  near  WhiUhaviHt 

36  feet  above  sea  level. 
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47 
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45 
46 
46 
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N.W. 

W. 

W. 

8.W, 

8.S.  W. 

W. 
S.8.W. 

tf. 

B. 

8. 
8.8.  W. 

8. 

8. 
8.W. 

W. 
B.W. 

W. 

8. 

8. 

8.8a  tT. 

8.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 

W. 

8. 

8. 
8.W. 
8.V. 

N. 
N.W. 

N. 


Showersa.m.  and  p.m.  with  wind. 

Shower«  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p  jn. 

Itain  a.m.  and  p.m.    Very  heavy 

at  night. 
Fair,  but  gloomy.    Strong  wind. 
Rain  p  .m.    Very  strong  wind . 
[lain  a.m. 

Kaln  a.m.  and  p.m.    Heavy. 
Hain  all  day. 

Heavy  showers  a.m.  and  p  Jn. 
Eain  p.m.    Windy. 
Fair,  imt  ^^loomy. 
A.  little  ram,  a.m.  and  p.m* 
Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Klin  this  morning. 
Kain  this  afternoon.    Windy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Uoayy  rain  with  wind  a.m.  and 

p.m. 
Heavy  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Showers,  a.m. 
Showors  a.m.  and  p.m. 
I  Rain  p.m.    Wiiidy. 
I  Rain  p.m. 
iFair,  but  gloomy, 
iiain  ajn.  and  p.m. 
Ueavy  rain  this  evening. 
Showers  this  morning. 
'Fair,  oooassionoUy  sunny. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Fair,  but  gloomy. 


Summary, 
Maximum  tsmperature  observed    ... 

Minimum  ditto  • 

Mean  ditto  


••• 


Mornings.  Koons,  Nights. 
—  59«    ...    61"      ...  58» 
...  88     J...    45        ...  87 
•-47    •...    51        ...  47-7 


48-7 


25 
6 
5 
1 


Mean  of  whole    •••       ...       ••• 

Knmbor  of  days  on  which  rain  fbU  «•       • 

Number  of  fair  dajs •• 

Fair  days,  gloomy         

Fair  days,  sunny 

NoTS8.~The  weather  of  October,  as  above,  was  not  an  improvement  on 
that  of  the  previouv  month  as  regard*  rain ;  thui  putting  to  inconvenienoe 
the  fkrmers,  whose  anzictief  gonendly  wnro  to  got  their  potatoes  under 
cover  dry.  The  turnip  orops  now  also  show  general  signs  of  decay,  doubt- 
less owing  to  this  oontinued  wet  weather,  wUck  rsmains  up  to  to-day  very 
stonny. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  BraytUnu,  nr,  WhUehaveu^  November  6M. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  RSOISTISRED. 

Mr.  OusOK,  SciUy  Isles, 

Photograph  of  the  Bishop  XJghthouie. 
Mr,  Liaca*  MaedesfieU, 

T«o;Photogn«lis  of  Mr.  J.  Gruttscden  Lea. 
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PHOTOGKAJPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photographic   Transparencies  in  Fcblig 
Entertainments. 

Seeing  that  photographs  are  yiewed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage as  transparencies,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  few  exhibitions  of  pictores  of  tlus  kind.  It  is  true, 
the  production  of  lantern  transparencies  is  every  day 
becoming  more  widespread,  and,  with  the  introduction  of 
carbon  printing  into  the  studios,  their  preparation  wiU  be 
further  increased  ;  but  very  little  is  popularly  known  of 
them  at  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  rarely 
seen  in  public.  Sometimes  the  Fol^ohnic  substitutes  a 
few  photographic  pictures  for  the  painted  dissolving  views 
one  usually  sees  at  that  institution,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
see  such  photogr^hs  elsewhere.  We  -remember  once 
witnessing  a  very  fine  display  of  lantern  transparencies  in 
Paris,  at  the  French  Photographic  Exhibition  there,  and 
it  was  at  once  apparent  to  us  how  popular  such  an  exhibi- 
tion might  be  made,  if  only  properly  managed.  Photo- 
graphic slides  passed  through  the  lantern  or  sciopticon 
at  home  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  when 
the  places  or  pictures  reproduced  are  such  as  the  specta- 
tors feel  an  interest  in,  few  entertainments  can  be  made 
so  enjoyable  as  a  home  exhibition  of  this  sort.  If,  then, 
privately,  and  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  possible  to  derive 
entertainments  from  the  mere  passing  of  photographs  in 
review*  how  popular  would  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
same  kind  prove,  if  well  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  music  and  a  spirited  dialogue  I 
Imagine,  for  a  moment,  Albert  Smith  again  before  us, 
telling  us  his  amusing  story  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  instead  of  showing  us  painted  pictures — ^not  executed 
by  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  but  by  artists,  who 
never  saw  the  scenes  they  depicted-*he  were  to  accompany 
his  spirited  lecture  with  photographs  of  grand  dimensions, 
token  on  the  spot— such,  for  iastouce,  as  William  England, 
and  Braun,  of  Domach,  have  produced,  with  icy  pinnacles 
and  crystal  glaciers,  so  bold  and  life-like  that  you  could 
almost  clamber  over  them.  Imagine  Albert  Smith  telling 
us  again  of  his  evening's  sojourn  in  the  hut  at  the  Grands 
Mukts,  and  then  showing  us  the  hovel  as  it  appeared  to  him 
— the  kttle  wooden  shanty  w^ged  between  the  dark  granite 
rocks,  in  the  middle  of  eternal  snow.  We  should  then 
have  been  able  to  realize  in  some  degree  his  position,  and 
to  understand  more  vividly  the  account  he  had  to  tell.  Or 
again,  fancy  that,  instead  of  the  sugar-loaf  picture  he  used 
to  show  as  a  representation  of  his  last  Climb  to  the  summit 
of  the  Mar  dela  Cote,  he  had  been  able  to  place  before  us 
a  sun-picture  of  the  scene,  such  as  has,  indeed,  recently 
been  produced  by  Bisson,  the  well-known  French  photo- 
ffn^pher,  who  has  since  made  two  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc. 
We  have  only  seen  this  last  picture  in  the  stereoscope, 
mounted  upon  glass,  but  we  feel  sure  it  would  have  inade 
something  of  a  sensation  had  it  been  exhibited  by  the  late 
Albert  Smith  in  his  entertainment.  But  photographv  was 
only  a  new  art  when  the  versatile  lecturer  undertook  the 
ascent  in  1851,  although  we  doubt  not,  that  had  any  one 
made  the  suggestion,  Albert  Smith  would  certainly  have 
carried  out  tbe  idea.  As  it  was,  however,  the  only  photo- 
graph which  Albert  Smith  used  to  allude  to,  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  was  the  well-known  picture  of  Strasburg  by 
night ;  which  showed,  as  he  pointed  out,  no  more  than  could 
be  seen  of  the  city  on  a  dark  night  without  the  lamps  aUght. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  photographic  enlargemento 
should  not  form  the  niece  de  resistance  at  a  London  enter- 
tainment, and  should  there  ever  arise  a  follower  of  Albert 
Smith,  we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  produce  tne  illus- 
trations of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  tlus  way.  Of 
course,  any  pictures  thus  shown  must  be  productions  of  a 


first  class  order,  and  displayed  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner by  the  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  or  some  such  vivid  mode  of 
illumination.  Few  people  who  have  not  seen  photographic 
enlargements  projected  upon  a  screen  know  the  full 
charm  of  such  pictures,  which,  besides  being  pleasant  and 
agreeable  things  to  look  upon,  carry  with  them  the  true 
stamp  of  reality.  Gazing  upon  photographs  of  this  kind, 
there  is  no  need  to  question  how  far  the  artist  has  been 
honest  and  conscientious ;  we  see  everything  exactly  as  it 
appears  in  nature.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  we  speak  of,  in 
Paris,  there  was,  we  remember,  a  photograph  of  a  street 
in  Pompeii,  showing  the  whole  extent  pretty  well  of  the 
excavations  which  have  been  going  on  in  that  wonderful 
place.  It  was  one  of  the  Leon  et  Levy  series ;  there  were 
the  column  and  courtyards  before  you,  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  educes,  and  everything  upon  the  scale  of  nature. 
There  was  no  need  for  examining  the  picture  minutely ; 
everything  was  bold  and  defined,  so  that  one  felt  like  one 
of  a  group  of  visitors  standing  before  the  ruins  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  The  scene  changed,  and  we  found 
ourselves  looking  from  the  jetty  of  Brest  harbour  at  a 
man-of-war  being  tugged  out  to  sea ;  there  was  the  smoke 
from  the  funnel  and  the  foam  from  the  paddles  as  vivid  as 
reality ;  one  could  almost  see  the  two  vessels  moving,  so 
life-like  Vas  the  scene.  Another  change,  and  we  had 
before  us  the  Square  at  Rouen,  with  the  stetue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  we  ourselves,  as  it  were,  being  one  of  the  many 
spectetors  looking  up  at  the  pedestol  bearing  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  In  no  other  form  can  photography  be  appre- 
ciated so  well  as  in  this,  where  we  nave  natrure  reproduced, 
seemingly,  in  its  original  condition,  and  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  all  ite  truth  and  clearness.  Coloured  pano- 
ramas and  painted  scenery  are  all  very  well  in  theatres 
and  galleries,  but  they  must  necessarily  have  a  lot  of 
romance — or,  in  other  words,  untruth — mixed  up  with 
them }  they  serve  their  purpose,  of  course,  but  such  things 
can  never  be  regarded  as  absolutely  true  representations 
of  nature.  In  the  case  of  photographs,  however,  we  do 
have  the  truth,  and  whatever  the  pictures  lack  in  respect 
to  brilliancy  and  prettiness,  is  fully  made  up  by  the 
circumstance  that  one  is  looking  at  facts,  not  fancies. 
And  there  is  an  inherent  love  for  facts  in  everybody,  from 
the  child  who  always  asks  wl\ether  it  is  true,  after  the 
recitetion  of  a  tale,  to  the  cynic  who  wants  a  guarantee 
from  you  for  the  verity  of  every  assertion.  Take/the  case 
of  the  Ashantee  war  as  an  instance.  Supposing  some  one 
in  London  had  received  pictures  from  a  photographer,  or 
special  correspondent,  with  the  expedition,  and  had  pre- 
pared transparencies  of  them  for  lantern  purposes,  so  that 
fine  enlargements  of  the  countir,  the  roads,  the  stations, 
the  Prah  river.  Cape  Coast  Casus,  the  natives  themselves, 
of  Coomassie,  &c.,  could  have  been  shown  in  a  ball  in  this 
metropolis :  would  not  all  London  have  flocked  to  see  them, 
disregarding  at  once  the  wood-cute  and  other  pictorial  illus- 
trations that  might  exist?  Should  we  not  all  of  us  have 
been  eager  to  see  such  an  exhibition,  sup^sing,  of  course, 
the  photograph  were  well  executed  and  interestingly  de- 
scribed by  a  competent  lecturer,  who  would,  moreover, 
have  to  adopt  a  light,  entertaining  manner  to  render  the 
entertainment  lively  and  interesting?  A  heavy,  lugubrious 
style  would,  of  codrse,  spoil  anything  of  a  popular  nature, 
and  the  photographs  themselves  would  lumish  quite 
enough  of  the  serious  element  without  the  importation  of 
more  by  a  dry,  pedantic,  though  well-meaning  lecturer 
We  hope,  therefore,  next  time  tuat  a  traveller  comes  for 
ward  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  or  entertainment,  he  will 
avaU  himself  of  tne  wonderful  assistance  which  photo- 
graphy can  give  him  in  the  matter.  We  believe  that  a 
lecture  such  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  or  Captain  Burton 
could  deliver,  Ulustrated  by  lantern  photographs,  would  at 
once  become  one  of  tiie  most  popular  entertainments  in 
London. 
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FBENGH  GOBBBSPONDENGE. 
Frekgh  Fhotooraphic  80CIEIT— Medals  for  the  Best 
Drt  Process  and  most  Rapid  Developer^Fermanent 
Printinq— Wet  Collodion  Working  in  the  Open  Air 
—The  Benevolent  Societt— ^ardier's  Handbook  of 
Photography. 

The  French  Photographic  Sodety  has  recommenced  its 
sittings  after  the  vacation ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  com- 
munications brought  forward,  it  seems  that  carbon  printing 
and  printing  in  greasy  ink  has,  during  the  last  few  months, 
completely  absorbed  the  attention  of  Paris  photographers. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  proposition  made  by 
M.  Davanne  to  estabUsh  a  competition  for  the  best  dry 
process,  one,  namely,  which  should  possess  at  least  the 
same  rapidity  as  wet  collodion,  and  give  as  good  and  sure 
results,  with  facility  and  easy  manipulation.  A  medal  of 
five  hundred  francs  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
inventor  of  the  method  whicn  fulfils  the  most  of  these 
conditions.  Not  only  was  this  proposition  adopted,  but, 
having  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  portraitists  would 
derive  from  a  means  of  accelerating  their  work,  M.  liebert 
stated  that  he  had  himself  resolved  to  offer,  on  his  own 
part,  a  prize  of  the  same  value  to  any  investigator  who 
should  succeed  in  solving  the  problem  in  development 
which  should  admit  of  giving  instantaneous  exposures. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  offer  made  by  M.  Liebert 
was  warmly  accepted. 

A  numerous  collection  of  prints  produced  by  the  aid 


hv  the  process  of  these  gentlemen,  which  thev  do  not 

claim  as  their  invention,  but  as  having  been  simplified  and 

rendered  practical  by  themselves,  so  that  prints  may  be 

produced  by  its  means  at  a  verv  cheap  rate.      They 

employ  bitumen  of  Judea  upon  metallic  plates,  and  transfer 

their  impressions  to  lithographic   stones.      The  prints 

produced  by  the  method  are  of  a  very  varied  character, 

and  exceedingly  successful     There  are  at  Paris  Just  now 

three  large  establishments  actively  working  the  same  kind 

of  process  for  industrial  purposes,  and  these  scarcely 

suffice  for  the  orders  given ;  they  are  those  of  MM.  Yves 

et    Baret,   Leffanan  et  Lourdel,   Boze  et  Chefdeville- 

Derosiers,  without  counting  the  firm  of  Gillot,  who  adds 

this  application  of  photography  to  his  other  special  work. 

Again,  there  is  the  firm  of  MM.  Thiel  and  G^ymet,  who 

busy  themselves  with  working  out  the  phototype  process 

of  &eir  own;    the  firm  of  Groupil  and  Lemercier,  who 

execute  work  and  illustrations  for  illustrated  journals 

and  books  by  the  photoglyptic  process  of  Woodbury; 

finally,  there  are  several  photo- engraving  processes    in 

fun  working  order,  to  wit,  those   of  MM.  Bousselon, 

Amand  Durand,  Baldus,  Dujardin,  &c.     It  may  be  said, 

therefore,  that  all  the  processes  connected  with  the  art  of 

photography,  and  which  we  reviewed  a  few  years  ago, 

are  to-day  in  f  uU  operation  at  Paris.    To  come  back  to 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 

W9  find  the  carbon  processes  oT^MM.  Audra  et  Alfred 

Chardon  represented  by  some  interesting  examples,  by 

the  side  of  which  a  few  printo  forwarded  by  the  liOndon 

Autotype  Gompany  held  a  worthy  place. 

Photochromy,  which  may  be  regarded  In  some  degree 
as  an  addendum  and  perfection  <rf  all  the  processes,  was 
also  represented  in  this  exhibition  of  novelties.  Those 
who  doubted,  a  few  months  ago,,  the  future  of  photo* 
ohromy^  must  to-day  aoknowled^  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
uncertainty.  M.  Leon  Vidal  exhibited  pictures  of  till 
kinds:  reproductions  of  paintings,  flowera.  enamels,  and 
all  sorts  of  articles  of  vertu,  as  well  as  portraits  from 
nature.  In  all  of  these  the  perfection  of  the  process,  and 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  form  aud  colour  were 
brought  out,  were  at  once  apparent.    What,  however,  was 

more  surprising  still,  was  the  facility  and  certainty  with    „     „  , 

which  these  resulti  are  obtained.    The  method  is  so  prac- '  paper,  and  not  turning  red  paper  blue  until  a  few  drops 


tical,  and  the  daily  production  at  the  Moniteur  office  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  administration  of  that  establisment 
have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  six  of  the  principal  Paris 
photographers  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  similar  engagements 
sre  being  entered  into  with  provincial  photographers. 
Beyond  tibeir  own  publications,  the  ManUeur  office  aJso 
produces  pictures  for  other  publishers  and  for  the  public 

M.  Van  Tenac  exhibited  to  the  Society  his  instrument 
for  operating  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  wet  collodion, 
which,  while  having  many  points  of  resembUnce  with  the 
apparatus  usually  offered  to  amateurs,  differs,  nevertheless, 
in  respect  to  one  ingenious  innovation.  The  camera  is  a 
box  with  a  double  bi^,  and  the  hinder  part,  enclosing  the 
vertical  baths,  slides  in  such  a  way  that  the  collodionised 
plate  may  be  plunged  successively  in  each  of  the  baths ; 
the  latter  fill  and  empty  themselves  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner, and  this  circumstence  constitutes  the  innovation  of 
which  we  speak.  The  bottles,  or  reservoirs,  containing  the 
necessary  solutions  are  placed  under  the  camera,  and  com- 
municate with  the  baths  by  oaoutohouc  tubes ;  when  it  is 
desired  to  fill  one  of  the  baths,  one  of  the  bottles  ia  token 
and  lifted  to  a  higher  position  than  the  bath";  you  open  a 
little  stopcock,  and  the  liquid  descends  into  the  bath ;  you 
close  the  tap,  and  replace  the  bottle  in  its  frame.  After 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  stopcock  is  opened, 
and  it  acts  as  a  waste  valve  to  carry  off  the  liquid  again. 
In  this  way  no  accident  can  happen  to  the  baths. 

The  Photographic  Syndicate  has  also  resumed  its 
labours.  As  to  the  Photographic  Benevolent  Society  of 
France,  it  has  not  ceased  to  carry  on  its  labours  mo^t 
actively.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Photo- 
graphic Society  has  been  formed  at  Toulouse.  That  at 
Marseilles  seems  to  suffer  from  the  prolonged  absence  of 
its  founder  and  secretory,  M.  Leon  Vidsl,  who  is  still  kept 
in  Paris  to  organise  the  practical  working  of  his  photo- 
chromic  process,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 

There  has  just  been  published,  by  Gauthier  Villars,  a 
little  volume  entitled  *'  Failures  in  the  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy— their  Cause  and  Remedy."  The  work  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  v.  Cardier,  and  has  already  reached  ite  third 
edition, — good  proof  of  the  interest  it  has  created.  The 
author  has  not  only  touched  upon  all  the  subiects  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  photographer,  but  he  has 
treated  them  with  most  remarkable  clearness.  I  can  give 
you  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  by  citing  at 
random  a  few  passages  from  his  book.  1  quote  from  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  testing,  of  chemicals  to  ascertain 
their  purity. 

'*  PffroxyHne,  being  divided,  should  not  clog  together  in 
tufts,  nor  break  into  powder.  It  should  beslij^htly  yellow 
in  colour,  and  should  dissolve  almost  entirely  m  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  in  equal  parte,  forming  a  limpid 
solution.  Moistened  with  a  little  water  it  should  neither 
turn  blue,  or  red,  litmus  paper  placed  in  contact  with  it. 
If,  however,  any  tint  of  this  kind  should  be  produced, 
the  material  should  be  washed  in  a  lai^ge  quantity  of 
water,  and  dried  onoe  more,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  packed  in  paper,  or  in  a  cardboard  box,  and  not  in 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

«( Gun-ootUm  prepared  with  acids  heated  to  50^  Cent 
f umisheB  the  best  results.  Prepared  with  cold  liquids  it 
remains  in  ito  ordinary  condition,  white  in  colour,  and  in 
long  fibres.  In  this  stote  it  is  explosive,  and  little  soluble 
in  ether  and  aloohoL  It  furnishes  a  glutinpus  collodion 
of  thick  oonsistenoe,  gelding  a  ooQodion  with  waves,  and 
sives  rapid  images  with  little  intensi^.  Prepared  at  70^ 
Cent,  it  becomes  yellow,  pulverulent,  and  has  very  short 
fibres.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  which  but  little  ether 
has  been  added,  and  yields  a  collodion  of  very  fluid 
consistence,  that  gives  a  powdery  film,  which  is  preferable 
for  the  dry  plate  process. 

**  Nitrate  0/ silver  furnishes  a  colourless  solution,  neutral, 
or  but  slightly  acid,  in  character  when  tested  with  litmus 
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of  ammonia  have  been  added.  The  solation  precipitated 
by  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  nltered 
and  allowed  to  eraperate  completely,  should  not  give  a 
residao  of  any  foreign  salts,  r  ased  nitrate  of  silver  is  to 
be  pr^erred  for  use  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
and  evaporilted  to  dryness  again,  and  then  dissolved  once 
more  at  the  coolest  temperature  possible.  In  this  state  it 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Hurdwich,  ^he  most  photogenic. 

*^The  sulphate  of  iron  for  photography  is  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  the  purest  kind,  of  a  pale  blue  tiut  verging  a 
little  towards  green.  The  sulphate  of  peroxide  shoiSd  be 
rejected,  which  is  of  a  dark  green,  and  sometimes  of  a 
vellowish  exterior.  Nevertheless  the  persulphate  may  be 
brought  to  the  condition  of  protosulpnate  by  heating  the 
solution  for  an  iron  developer  for  an  instant  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  add,  and  with  a  riight  excess  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  form  of  filings,  or,  better  still,  new 
nails. 

«^  Acetic  acid,  crystallised,  when  evaporated,  should  not 
leave  any  residue,  or  even  any  odour. 

**  PyrogalUc  add  shoidd  be  white,  or,  if  anything,  of  a 
slight  rosy  tint,  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  leave 
no  ash  behind  when  burnt  upon  platinum  foil. 

>*  Cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  purchased  in  a  pure 
fused  condition.  It  should  dissolve  completely  in  pure 
alcohol,  and  not  disengage  carbonic  acid  gas  when,  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added.  A  crystal 
of  sulphate  of  iron  plunged  into  a  solution  of  it  ought  not 
to  produce  Prussian  blue. 

^^Hyposulphite  of  soda  should  dissolve  perfectly  and 
without  trouble  in  distilled  water,  and  in  this  condition 
should  not  be  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
baryta.'*  £rne8T  Lacak. 


A  SIMPLE  MBTBOD  OF  PRINTING  ORNAMENTAL 
BORDERS,  BTO..  TO  CARBON  PIOTURBS. 

BT  ■.  W.  rOXLBS.* 

Within  the  last  few  months    M.    Lambert  has  brought 

Srominently  before  the  photographic  world  a  process  which 
e  has  named  the  '*  chromotype. '  This  process  consists  of 
developing  a  carbon  or  autotype ,  print  on  a  washed  collo- 
dion plate,  and,  after  attaching  the  transfer  paper  and  dry- 
ing, stripping  it  from  the  glass  as  described  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spencer  some  years  ago.  M.  Lambert  has  also  introduced  a 
novelty  in  the  process  oy  masking  the  picture  and  printing  in 
the  name,  &o..  of  the  photographer  by  a  second  operation. 

.  New,  double  printing  in  silver  is  a  very  simple  affair,  as 
Uie  image  being  visible  it  is  easy  to  adjast  the  masks  in 
their  proper  position ;  but  in  the  case  of  carbon,  where  the 
image  is  invisible,  special  means  must  be  taken  to  secure 
perfect  registration.  To  secure  this  M.  Lambert  has  devised 
a  very  ingenious  pair  of  printing-frames,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  a  printing  and  a  tintiog-frame,  which  answers 
the  purpose  admirably ;  but  they  are  cumbersome,  compli- 
cated, difficatt  to  fit  up,  and  necessarily  expensive.  Tbey 
also  necessitate  the  name  or  design  being  lithographed  on  a 
thin  film  of  gelatine — another  somewhat  oostly  affair. 

The  plan  I  am  about  to  describe  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  requires  no  special  appliances  beyond  the  ordinary 
pressure-frame,  and  what  the  photographer  can  do  for  him- 
self. In  the  first  place,  the  writing  or  design  wished  for  as 
a  border  is  made  on  a  large— say  a  **  royal  '*— siae  sheet  of 
cardboard  ;  then  apiece  of  black  paper  the  shape  of  the 
picture  is  mounted  with  india-rubber  solution  upon  it  in 
the  proper  position,  and  a  negative  taken  of  it  the  siae 
lequirea.  The  object  of  using  india-rubber  solution  for 
the  mounting  is  that  by  moistening  the  paper  with  benaole 
it  may  be  removed  and  another  shape  substituted,  so  that 
the  same  design  will  do  for  many  different  shapes. 

Having  got  a  negative,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  a 
transparency  of  it ;  and  perhaps  the  best  means  of  doing 
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this  is  by  printing  it  on  a  piece  of  autotype  transparency  or 
dense  black  tissue,  and  developing  it  on  glass.  Should  the 
transparency  not  be  dense  enough,  it  may  be  intensified  by 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  as  described  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Swan  some  years  aga  Now,  having  obtained  our 
transparency  (or,  as  we  shall  call  it,  a  "  tinter  **)  we  shall 
require  a  mask  for  the  portrait  negative.  This  may  be 
made  by  printing  the  outline  of  the  negative  of  the  design 
on  silvered  paper,  and  cutting  out  the  centre  with  a  pen- 
knife. By  this  means  the  exact  sise  of  the  opening  will 
be  seemed. 

This  mask  should  be  secured  to  the  negative  by  a  few 
tonehes  of  india-rabber  solution,  which  does  not  injure  fhe 
varnish ,  and  allows  of  its  being  removed  and  used  on  other 
negatives.  To  adjust  tihe  tinter.  place  it  on  the  negative, 
film  upwards,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  when  its  position 
is  easily  seon.  It  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  slightly  over- 
lap the  opening  of  the  mask  on  two  sides,  so  as  to  produce 
the  light  and  dark  line  or  shadow  according  to  taste. 
When  adjusted,  diaw  a  pencil  line  on  the  mask  along  two 
of  the  edges  of  the  tinter— -say  the  top  and  the  left  side. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  in  printing  is  to  place  two  edges 
of  the  tissue  against  the  pencil  lines,  and  in  tintins  to  see 
that  the  same  two  edffes  of  the  tissue  ooiuoide  with  the 
edges  of  the  tinter.  The  simplest  way  to  secure  this  is  to 
push  the  tinter  into  an  angle  of  the  frame,  and  then  to  push 
the  tissue  close  up  to  the  corner  of  the  frame  also.  By 
this  means  most  perfect  registration  will  be  secured. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  have  a  dark  design  on  a  light 
ground — the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  M.  Xjambert— it  is 
only  neoessanr  to  use  the  original  negative  of  the  design, 
maxing  it,  of  course,  thinner,  so  that  it  prints  through.  In 
this  case  the  blank  cut  from  the  mask  should  be  mounted 
on  this  tinter  to  protect  the  portrait  while  the  border  is 
printing. 

A  very  pretty  effect  may  also  be  obtained  by  making 
the  design  on  a  rough,  tinted,  cut-out  mount,  backing  the 
opening  with  white  ptper,  and  using  the  negative  taken 
from  this  as  a  tinter.  The  mount  should  be  illumined  with 
a  strong  side  light  when  the  negative  is  taken,  so  as  to 
show  the  roughness  of  the  mount,  and  also  to  produce  a 
strong  shadow  of  the  edges  of  the  opening. 


HOT  WATER  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING,  AND   A 
READY  MEANS  OF  OBTAlNINdFlT. 

BT  JABEZ  HUOHES.* 

Carbon  printing  appears  now  to  be  entering  that  interest- 
ing period  when,  by  the  contributions  of  practical  minds, 
its  difficulties  of  detail  will  be  conquered^  and  the  best 
forms  of  necessary  appliances  will  gradually  be  discovered. 
When  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  showed  that  carbon  printing  was 
really  practical  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  that  prints  of 
great  beauty  could  be  obtained  in  permanent  materials,  his 
process  was  too  cumbrous  and  complicated  for  the  ordinary 
photographer.  Mr.  Johnson  then  simplified  the  working* 
and,  by  the  further  improvements  of  M.  Lambert,  the 
process  is  at  last  brougnt  within  the  reach  and  capacity 
of  us  aU.  But  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  fur- 
nished the  means  of  supplying  a  safe,  a  ready,  and  an 
inexpensive  means  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  the 
hot  water  Without  which  the  carbon  printer  cannot  work. 
The  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  depenoing  on  the  domestic 
kettle  will  soon  be  discovered,  and  the  conviction  will 
speedily  arise  that  a  more  convenient  means  must  be 
devised  to  secure  a  supply.  In  carbon  printing  it  is  advi- 
sable, for  many  reasons,  that  the  development  of  the  prints 
shoidd  proceed  simultaneously  wich  the  piintinff ;  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water  is,  therefore,  wanted  all  day 
long.  The  water  need  not  be  very  hoi,  nor  is  a  flpreat 
quantity  needed ;  but  it  must  always  be  ready,  and  were 
must  be  the  means  of  regulating  the  temperat-ure. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  arrange  a  system  whereby  a 
J  self-acting  cold  water  cistern  can  be  attached  to  a  boiler 
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(haying  a  safety-pipe  lor  the  escape  of  steam),  with 
gas  or  a  coal  fire  to  heat  the  water,  and  thus  secure 
a  constant  supply  of  hot  water.  If  objection  be  not  raised 
to  the  origin^  expense  of  such  an  apparatus,  and  to  the  cost 
of  fixing  and  trouble  of  keeping  it  goinff,  such  a  method 
will  certainly  secure  a  constant  source  of  not  water ;  but  I 
*fear  that  ordinary  photographers  are  not  nrepared  for 
this  addition  to  their  usual  puint  to  qualify  them  to  print 
in  carbon. 

During  some  years  of  experimental  work  I  have  tried 
rarious  means,  such  as  a  tank  of  water  with  gas  jets  under, 
and  other  methods ;  but  they  have  failed,  from  insufficiency 
or  too  great  cost.  What  is  exactly  required  is  a  constant 
supply  of  moderately  hot  water  that  can  be  generated  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  means  to  secure  this  supply  must 
be  easily  fixed  in  any  place  where  water  and  gas  are 
available;  it  must  bo  secure  from  the  risk  of  explosion, 
and  must  occupy  yery  little  room;  it  must  be  equally 
available  in  summer  and  winter,  must  not  increase  cost  of 
insurance,  must  have  no  dust,  ought  to  be  inexpensive  in 
its  original  cost,  aa  well  as  in  its  maintenance,  and  must 
be  no  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  an  ordinary 
mechanic  can  correct 

All  these  good  and  necessary  qualities,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  are  to  be  found  in  a&  ingenious  invention  known  as 
Maughan's  *' geyser.**  This  instrument  is  formed*  of  a 
galvanized  iron  cylinder,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  com- 
pact series  of  spiral  wires.  The  heat  is  communicated  by  a 
powerful  gas  burner.  The  water  in  passing  into  this 
cylinder  is  diffused  by  the  wires,  so  that  it  pr<&sents  an 
enormously  extended  area  to  the  powerful  stream  of  heated 
air  to  which  it  is  presented,  and  it  becomes  instantly 
heated  by  the  simple  act  of  flowing  through.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  on  the  cold  water,  light  the 
gas,  and  a  stream  of  hot  water  immediately  flows  from  the 
vessel.  By  this  clever  invention  any  sized  stream  of  cold 
water  can,  by  the  mere  act  of  flowing  through  the  cylinder, 
be  made  to  rise  to  the  boiling  point,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ^'  geyser  "  employed.  These  instruments 
are  made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  the  heating  power 
required.  As  the  carbon  printer  does  not  require  a  very 
high  temperature— about  100^  Fah.  being  sufficient— one 
of  the  smallest  size  and  the  least  expensive  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  pnotographer,  as  such 
a  ** geyser"  will  readily  supply  a  stream  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  from  120^  to  130^  in  ordinary  weather. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  I  am  informed  by  the  inventor 
that  the  cost  of  thus  heating  forty  gallons  of  water  is  three 
half-pence,  the  price  of  gas  being  4s.  per  1,000  feet.  The 
proof  that  the  heat  is  thus  economically  expended  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  water  is  thus  powerftdlv  and 
quicklv  heated,  the  vessel  through  which  it  flows  is  not 
made  hot.  In  this  respect  this  invention  differs  from  other 
modes  of  water  heating,  where  the  water  is  accumulated 
in  a  reservoir,  and  is  heated  by  first  heating  the  vessel 
itself,  and  through  it  communicating  the  heat  to  the  water. 
In  these  *' geysers*' there  is  no  reservoir,  and  tiierefore 
the  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  steam  is  entirely 
avoided.  To  obtain  hot  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
on  the  water,  light  the  gas,  and  the  stream  of  heated  water 
immediately  flows,  to  be  continued  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  obtained.  DireoUy  this  arrives,  the  cold  water  and 
the  gas  are  shut  off,  and  the  stream  of  hot  water,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  producing  it,  immediatdv  eeaie. 

Since  I  have  abandoned  silver  pnntinff  and  worked 
excluidvel^  in  carbon— now  three  monthi^r  have  had  one 
of  these  instruments  in  dailv  use,  and  have  done  all  my 
work  with  it;  I  am,  theruore,  thoroughly  qualified  to 
speak  of  its  efficiency.  I  have  induoed  the  inventor  to 
bring  one  of  the  small  **  geysen  *'  here  for  you  to  see  it 
in  use ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  being  put  into  immediate 
operation,  every  person  can  (ixamine  it  for  himself  when 
the  meeting  is  oonduded. 

As  you  wiU  perceive,  it  is  only  about  eighteen  inches 


high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  carbon  printing  for  an  ordinary  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  supplying  hot  water  for  othw  purposes. 
It  only  requires  to  be  connected  with  an  india-rubber  or 
metal  tube  to  a  cold  water  supply  at  the  top,  and  a  gaa 
supply  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  ready  tor  use*  It 
complies  with  all  the  conditions  that  I  have  laid  down, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  recoifmien^ng  it. 

It  has  never  been  used,  to  my  luiowledge,  for  carbon 
printing  before ;  and,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  the 
inventor  will  introduce  some  improvements,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  perfect  for  this  branch  of  photographic  practice. 


SATI3FA0TI0N  IN  LIKBNE9SBS.« 
A  Tisx  case  of  great  concern  to  photcgxaphers,  and  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  j^ablio,  is  before  a  Brooklyn 
court.  For  seventeen  successive  times  a  young  lady  faced 
the  camera.  Duly  after  each  suocessive  sitting  the  photo- 
grapher sent  the  evidences  of  his  labour  for  criticisos  and 
possible  acceptance.  None  of  the  pictures  suited.  At  last 
the  lady  deohned  to  sit  again,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
originally  made  the  ocntraot — ^if  it  can  be  so  called — declined 
to  take  any  of  the  pictures,  or*to  pay  for  anything  done^ 
The  photographer  has  brought  before  uie  court  his  se?eoteea 
negatives  and  proofs,  doubtless  quoting  Hamlet^  ^<Look 
now  upon  thU  picture  and  on  this."  His  labour  in 
preparing  them  amounts  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  lo 
recover  which  he  has  sued.  There  were  the  front  Cmc,  and 
the  side  face,  and  the  half-averted  gase;  the  chin  a  little 
more  up ;  the  sad  look;  the  £sint  smile ;  the  expiessum  of 
being  very  much  pleased — mors,  in  £sot,  than  the  lady 
actually  was,  and  consequently  not  at  all  a  truthful  picture. 
There  were  also  the  standing  portrait,  and  the  one  with 
hand  up  to  the  head  in  a  position  of  reflection ;  the  one 
with  the  hair  drawn  back,  and  the  one  with  it  let  down ; 
the  one  with  the  necklace,  the  one  with  the  fuis,  and  the 
one  that  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  suited  %ith  the  last 
new  thing  of  a  bonnet  All  these  the  lady,  and  the 
gentleman,  and  all  their  friends,  and  now  the  jury,  have 
contemplated.  As  Beau  Brummell's  valet  said  of  the 
morning's  bundle  of  tried  and  rejected  neckties,  *'  These  are 
our  failures.*' 

The  defendant  replies  to  all  this  array  of  testimony  thai 
his  agreement  *<  with  a  tall  young  man  in  the  rooms*'  was 
simply  that  a  portrait  would  be  obtained  that  should  givo 
satisfaction ;  that  failing,  nothing  was  to  be  paid.  The 
autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table  hM  told  us  how  that  same 
requisite  of  "  satisfaction  '*  tortured  him  with  anxiety  when  ' 
lyceum  trustees  specified  it  as  a  condition  of  his  lectures. 
To  promise  satisfaction  in  this  part  of  the  oountiy  is  almost 
as  serious  a  matter  as  to  demand  it  further  south.  Ho  far  as 
photographers  are  concerned,  they  have  put  diemselves  in 
the  vocative,  where  they  have  adopted  such  a  method  of 
doing  business  as  is  in  evidence.  The  usual  experience  is, 
when  a  photograph  does  not  suit,  another  and  another 
attempt  is  made,  till  all  parties  to  the  transaction  aie 
wearied  beyond  endurance ;  and  at  last  the  sitter,  grown 
desperate,  takes  what  does  not  really  give  the  coveted  sa%is- 
fisotiou — takes  any  of  the  lot.  and  usually  the  wont ;  on  the 
principle  that  people  who  go  all  through  the  woods  to  look 
tor  a  cane  usnalljr  put  op  with  a  crooked  stick.  Most 
persons  get  into  this  condition  of  despair  before  they  have 
settled  tbeosselves  for  the  seventeenth  time  to  gaae  at  the 
blftok  doth,  to  be  asked  to  throw  up  the  chin  and  to  look 
smiling.  Wero  human  naturo  not  so  ooostitoted.  the 
business  of  photographing  likenessss  would  have  lo  be 
rsorganised,  or  it  could  scaroely  last  a  fortnight 

For  all  that  appears  in  the  Brooklyn  case,  which  piobaUy 
offers  a  fair  specimen  of  this  sort  of  agreessent,  if  the  sitter 
had  been  wiOiog  lo  go  on  with  the  attompH  at  getting  a 
likeneas,  they  might  have  continued  indenoitely,  liUtlis 
golden  tressss  of  yonth  wero  whitened  with  the  snows  of  age. 

•  Jftw  rork  Trihime. 
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Bat  OMnera  tittiags  are  like  the  infinite  denominaton  of 
mathematios ;  with  erery  new  figure  obtained,  they  grow 
more  olamey.  The  suit  under  consideration  laggeete,  how- 
erer,  a  new  feature  in  the  problem.  Sappoee  a  gentleman 
hat  made  thU  bargain  respecting  a  lady's  portrait.  Suppose, 
also,  that  the  ladv  becomes  tired  of  the  experiment,  and 
putting  the  sole  of  her  number  three  flatlY  on  the  ground, 
declares  that  she  will  not  present  herself  before  the  camera 
again.  Photographers,  probably,  have  some  rights  as  well 
as  wrongs.  Can  they  compel  the  gentleman  to  find  a 
substitute  ? 


MR.  H.  a.  NEWTON'S  EMULSION* 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 
the  American  Institute,  the  president,  Mr.  Newton,  gave 
some  further  hints  on  emulsions.    He  said : 

*'  At  our  September  meeting  one  or  two  members  complained 
of  fog  in  their  bromide  emulsion  plates  prepared  by  my  formula. 
As  that  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  process, 
I  was  perplexed  to  account  for  some  of  the  results  said  to 
have  been  obtained.  In  my  experience  I  never  have  foggy 
plates  unless  I  depart  from  my  regular  mode  or  formula, 
which,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  experimenting.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  emulsion  should  remain  until 
it  fogs  before  adding  the  chloride.  The  object  in  view  is 
to  have  the  emulsion  reach  the  maximum  point  of  sensi- 
tiveness before  adding  the  chloride.  My  first  experiments 
led  lue  to  suppose  fchat  the  emulsion  remained  in  the  con- 
dition as  to  sensitiveuess  in  which  it  was  when  the  action 
of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  arrested. 

"If,  however,  the  point  of  time  can  be  determined  when 
the  free  nitrate  has  performed  its  mission,  and  the  condition 
of  fogging  has  not  been  reached,  that  would  be  the  best 
time  to  add  the  chloride.  I  wip,  therefore,  give  you  a 
formula  which  will  work  in  twelve  hours  after  adding  the 
ohloridci  and  without  fogging:  3  ounces  of  a  12-grain 
bromide  collodion,  fused  nitrate  of  silver  51  grains,  finelv 
pulverised  and  dissolved  as  before  given,  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  added ;  after  standing  six  hours,  add  6  grains  of 
chloride  cobalt  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 
This  emulsion  will  work  perfectly  clear  and  brilliant  in  the 
time  stated  after  adding  the  chloride.  If  desired,  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  emulsion  may  be  increased  by  adding 
6  grains  of  nitrate  of  stiver  to  the  3  ounces,  forty-eight 
hoars  after  making  it.  This  reduced  the  amount  of  free 
chloride  to  about  1^  grains. 

"  Whether  this  emulsion,  with  such  a  small  quantity  of 
free  chloride,  will  keep  as  long  as  it  would  if  the  silver  was 
not  added,  of  course  time  only  can  determine.  That  which 
I  prepared  in  this  way  was  perfectly  good  after  it  was 
three  weeks  old.  There  is  quite  a  popular  idea  among 
dry-plate  workers  that  anything  almost  will  answer  Ibr  a 
preservative.  That  is  true  to  a  much  greater  extent  with 
bath  plates  than  with  emulsion,  especially  so  with  plates 

Frepared  with  emulsion  made  by  the  addition  of  chloride, 
have  been  over  the  ground  in  this  department  very 
thoron^hly.  A  little  variation  of  even  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  will  destrov  the  plate  ;  nevertheless,  when  the 
proper  ingredients  and  proportions  are  once  determined, 
there  is  no  process  more  sure  or  uniform  in  results.  The 
best  preservative  which  I»have  used  is  composed  of  water  12 
ounces ;  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  1  drachm  ;  syrup  of  squills, 
1  drachm;  laudanum,  1  drachm.  This,  for  either  wet  or  dry, 
will  give  very  sensitive  plates,  and  brilliant  negatives.*' 

The  secretary  said,  '*  that  speaxing  of  fogging  recalled 
some  experiments  which  he  had  made  since  the  last  meeting. 
His  chemical  room  is  a  very  large  one,  and  in  his  window 
he  had  orange  and  green  glasses.  In  making  some  altera- 
tions in  the  room,  he  concluded  to  change  the  glass  in  the 
window.  The  yellow  glass  he  had  relied  upon  he  found 
did  not  perfectly  obstruct  the  actinic  light ;  he  therefore 
used  ruby  and  green,  which  proved  perraotly  non-actinic, 
but  the  sensitiaed  plates  required  a  longer  exposure  in  the 


camera.    He  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  use  of  green  out- 
side of  the  ruby." 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE 
VARIATIONS  IN  THE  DAILY  AGGREGATE  OF 
CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE  DAYLIGHT  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  SKY, 

From  Observations  made  at  Blackpool,  in  Lakcashire, 

by  d.  winstanlet,  p.r.a.s. 

Thb  very  dark  season  is  now  in  all  probability  drawing  to 
a  close,  although  the  last  dav  of  tne  past  week  has  been 
astobiuiingly  dark,  being  far  lower  than  I  should  have 
conceived  possible  here,  the  t^gng^e  amount  of  light 
during  the  day  in  question  having  been  only  23  chemSsal 
units.  The  total  amount  of  light  duriiig  the  week  has  been 
4189  units,  and  the  daily  avera^  598,  or  257  more  than 
the  daily  average  of  the  preceding  week.  Four  days  of 
the^  past  week  sive  again  the  peculiar  linear  conformation 
which,  being  dmwn  on  a  wider  scale  (the  present  X  5) 
yields  a  line  through  whose  fiducial  points  a  portion  of  a 
circular  curve  will  pass.  I  do  not  say  definitely  that  the 
circumstance  proves  anything,  although  it  certainly  is  sug- 

fsstive  of  the  operation  of  some  precise  and  denuite  law. 
have  made  a  series  of  "  chance  '*  aiagrams  extending  over  a 
larger  set  of  numbers  than  the  whole  of  my  chemical  reports, 
but  without  once  arriving  at  that  cnrions  line  whion  has 
several  times  occurred  in  the  chemical  reporter-*  circum- 
stance strongly  indicating  the  nonfortuitous  origin  of  the 
line.  The  '*  chance "  diagrams,  indeed,  differ  altogether 
in  their  general  appearance  from  the  diagrams  of  the  light, 
a  sort  of  a  distortea  letter  W  being  a  frequent  character- 
istic of  the  former,  and  an  almost  absent  figure  from  the 
latter ;  nor  is  this  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  in  the  **  chance  " 
diagram,  when  a  number  is  obtained  decidedly  below  the 
average  line,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  next  one 
being  above  it,  or  at  any  rate  above  the  one  already  marked, 
which  oiroumstance,  recurring  twice,  gives  us  a  sort  of  letter 
W.  the  characteristic  of  the  diagram  made  by  ohanoe. 

The  abnormal  darkness  of  the  present  season  of  the  year 
is  suggestive  of  the  following  explanation.  In  the  summer 
season  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  a  larger  share  of 
solar  heat  than  is  that  which  falls  upon  its  Southern 
neighbour,  an  excess  which  gpradually  sinks  down  to  nought 
on  the  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  maxi- 
mum slowly  changes  to  the  southern  side.  If  we  assume- 
as  to  me  appears  in  some  wise  probable — ^that  the  cooling 
of  the  eartn  by  radiation  occupies  some  few  weeks  of  time, 
the  vesicular  condensation  takin|r  place  by  night  will  at  its 
normal  rate  exceed  the  solar  dissipation  taking  place  by 
dajTf  and  fogs  and  clouds  would  form  the  normal  state  of 
things.  On  this  theory,  the  spring  time  of  the  year 
should  as  much  exceed  the  mean  between  the  summer  and 
the  winter  brightness  as  the  autumn  falls  below  it 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  time  will  let  us  know. 
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THE  SOUTH  LONJDON  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 

Thb  South  London  meeting  of  this  year  proved  an  on- 
qaeaiionable  suooess.     A  orowded  assembly  of  photo- 
ffraphers  from  all  parts  of  the  eonntry  listened  for  three 
hours  with  unflaggmg  interest  to  the  explanations  of  up- 
wards of  a  score  of  technical  appliances,  new  and  old,  for 
uding  their  daily  work,  every  one  of  which  required  for 
its  full  appreciation  some  personal  examination  rather 
than  a  written  description  such  as  could  be  given   in 
joumaUstic  reports  or  trade  advertisements.    Every  pho- 
tographer knows  how  much  more  perfect  an  understanding 
can  be  obtained  of  many  contrivances  by  a  glance  of  a  few 
moments,  accompanied  by  the  freedom  of  colloquiid  com- 
ments, than  can  be  derived  from  Uie  most  careful  and 
accurately  written  description.  The  tendency  to  undue  dis- 
cussion was  on  this  occasion  kept  under.   Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  tendencv,  when  a  questionable  novelty  is 
introduced,  especially  if  protected  bv  patent  or  other 
restrictive  claims,  to  ouestion  the  soundness  of  the  claims 
altogether.    When  a  burnisher  with  new  claims  was  intro- 
duced, the  enquiry  of  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  interests  of  photo- 
graphers at  large,  as  to  the  real  basis  of  the  patent  rights  in 
this  or  other  eustinff  burnishers,  was  natural  and  legitimate 
enough ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  of  the  President, 
that  such  enquiries  were  beyond  the  province  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  should  be  referred  to  a  patent  lawyer,  was  the 
only  course  which  could  with  propriety  be  pursued,  as  such 
an  enquiry  mi^ht  have  occupied  naif  the  time  devoted  to 
the  meeting,  without  settling  anvthing  \  whilst  it  must  in- 
evitably have  shelved,  for  lack  of  time,  half  the  interesting 
matters  before  the  meeting.    The  trade  element  was  most 
judiciously  kept  under.  It  is  manliest  that  many  interesting 
novelties,  even  when  exhibited  manifestly  in  trade  interests, 
possess  an  interest  not  less  important  to  photographers 
who  are  anxious  to  see  the  practical  operation  of  appli- 
ances of  value  which  such  an  occasion  alone  can  efficiently 
afford ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
worker,  and  not  that  of  the  trader^  which  was  obviously 
kept   under  attention :    the    **  Geyser "  appliance,  for 
rapidly  and  economioally  obtaining  hot  water,  mtroduced, 
on  behalf  of  the  inventor,  And  certainlv  for  the  advan- 1 
tage   of  photographers,    by  Mr.  Hugnes,   idfording  a 
notable  example.      And  an  admirable  element  in  the 
success  of  the  meeting  was  this  time  found  in  the  apt 
questions  of  an  intelligent  interrogator  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Preston,  of  Penxanoe,  who:  by  terse  queries  not 
involving  discussion,  repeatedly  elieited  fuller  information 
on  points  which  were  of  essential  value  to  the  meeting. 

In  some  few  cases  a  tendency  to  redundant  and  circum- 
locutory verbiage  still  remains  to  be  tii«n|mit^^  in  numy 
cases  the  brief,  practical,  and  clear  sl^le  of  the  exhibiting 
speakers  was  most  admirable.      We  may  quote,  m  an 


exainple  or  two:  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  in  exhxbitiiig 
Mr.  Burton's  admirable  swing  bath  of  wood,  when  asked 
how  the  wood  was  coated  to  protect  it  from  the  stiver 
solution,  avoided  the  tempation  to  enumerate  the  varioos 
substances  which  might  be  used,  but  replied  teiselj. 
"Bates*  black  varnish,  applied  thin  and  often."  Ifr. 
Foxlee,  in  showing  an  admirably  simple  and  efficient 
substitute  for  a  cameo  embossing  press,  held  in  his 
hand  three  trivial  things :  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  a  me 
shape  with  oval  aperture,  and  tne  glass  stopper  of  a  bottle. 
Placing  the  zinc  shape  on  the  ghiuBS.  and  a  card  portndt 
on  the  shape,  he  rubbed  down  the  back  of  the  cm  into 
the  aperture  of  the  shape,  and  in  a  'few  seconds  pasMd 
round  io  the  audience  the  card  with  a  perfectly  emboswd 
cameo  relidf,  remarking  that  a  piece  of  paper  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  card  prevented  any  appearance  of  marki 
of  the  glass  stopper  ounusher.  The  demonstration  and 
explanation  did  not  occupy  three  minutes,  and  furnished 
a  valuable  aid  to  practice  wliich  any  photographer  himself 
could  always  reamly  improvise. 

Some  few  subjects  might  have  afforded  subjects  for 
legitimate  discussion  had  time  permitted,  bit  the  tempta- 
tion was  fortunately  avoided.  CoL  Stuart  Wortley 
exhibited  a  series  of  very  fine,  large,  and  apparently 
instantantaneous  subjects,  consisting  of  sea  and  clouds, 
the  negatives  of  which,  it  was  announced,  were  produced 
in  a  bath  consisting  of  e<^ual  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  uranium,  which  suggested  that,  as  directly 
contradictory  results  had  been  obtained  by  some  cajiabJe 
and  trustworthy  experimentalists,  tiiere  are  yet  conditions 
to  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  'dernier  mot  on  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  said.  The  proposal  to  recover  the  whole 
of  the  silver  from  waste  developing  solutions  and  old  hypo 
baths,  by  filtering  them  through  felt  and  sawdust ,  manifestty 
requires  further  verification.  The  rilver  in  waste  deve- 
loping solutidn,  being  in  contact  wiUi  a  reducing  agent, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  doubtless  precipitated ;  but  as 
traces  of  silver  in  such  solutions  may  be  found  after 
standing  many  days,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  application 

iof  a.chloride  to  the  escaping  water  would  not  discover  that 
some  traces  of  silver  were  still  lost  In  relation  to  the 
hyposulphite  fixing  solution,  the  doubt  is  still  greater :  as 
sawdust  is  not  recognized  as  an  efficient  aid  in  decom- 
posing and  precipitatiog  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
silver,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  theapphcation  of  liver 
of  sulphur  would  discover  that  silver  remained  in  the 
efflux  after  filtration.  Further  experiment  and  intelligent 
discussion  will  doubtless  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and 
the  jelly  bag  and  sawdust,  with  the  aid  of  reducing  agents, 
will  probab^  prove  of  great  value. 


INDIVIDUALITY  AND  TRUTH  IN  FORTRAITUJEUB 

The  sitter,  or  rather  sitters— for  the  intended  picture  was  a 
group  of  two— ^uded  to  in  our  last  as  having  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  photographers  to  demand  pay- 
ment for  unsatisfactory  portraits,  were  probably  the  most 
unreasonable  of  the  (happily])  small  ana  select  class,  with 
whom  every  portraitist  is  laauhar,  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
everything, — with  the  arrangements  of  the  operator,  with 
the  picture  produced,  and,  most  of  all,  with  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  work  done.  The  couple  forming  the  group 
in  question,  sitting  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Pearsall,  ol  Bromdyn, 
a  portraitist  of  good  reputation,  having  had  seventeen 
negatives  taken,  and  expressed  dissatinaction  with  all, 
declined  to  sit  any  more,  declined  to  accept  any  o)>^he 
portraits  produced,  and  declined  to  pay  for  the  work  doA|J^ 
An  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  was  the  only  resource ;  anch^' 
judgment  being  reserved,  photographers  in  the  United 
States  await  it  with  some  interest 

A  little  reflection  on  the  conditions  of  photographic  por- 
traiture will  suggest  the  wonder  rather  that  the  photo- 
graph is  so  f requentiy  a  successful  and  satislsotorv  likeness, 
than  that  it  occasionally  fails.    The  sitter  is  placed  in  % 
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series  of  conditions  all  new  and  strange.    The  glass-room, 
with  its  flood  of  light  and  surroundings ;  the  arrangement 
and  manipulation  which  are  generally  thought  necessary  ; 
the  self-consciousness  and  anxiety  which  fill  the  mind  at 
the  critical  moment, — all  tend  to  induce  a  constrained  and 
unnatural  expression.    Despite  these  inevitable  difficulties, 
often  made  greater  than  is  necessary  by  the  fussy  want  of 
tact  in  some  portraitists,  photographic  portraits  are,  as  a  rule, 
wonderfully  faithful  in  general  likeness,  and  possess  when 
not  spoiled  by  excessive  retouching,  a  singular  indiTiduality. 
*<  There  is,'*  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ^*a  wonderful 
insight  in  heaven's  broad  and  simple  sunshine.    While  we 
give  it  credit  for  only  depicting  Uie  merest  surface,  it 
actually  brings  out  the  secret  character  with  a  truth  no 
painter  ever  would  venture  upon,  even  could  he  detect  it." 
A  recent  article  in  the  iSaturday  Review,  on  the  ''  Art  of 
Appearing  like  a  Fool  with  Propriety,"  has  some  excellent 
and  appreciative  remarks  on  this  subject.    The  writer 
conceives  that  there  is  '*  no  undertaking  more  trying  to  tiie 
average  dignity  and  self-respect,  at  least  of  the  miUe  portion 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  no  process  more  calculated  to 
puzzle  those  who  like  to  traoe  some  connection  between 
results  and  the  means  employed  to  produce  them,  than 
that  of  going  in  cool  blo<>d  to  have  one's  photographic 
portrait  taken.    Certainly  photographic  portraits,  as  now 
taJken  by  skilful  operators,  are  a  very  pleasing  thing,  and 
not  less  surprising  than  pleasing.  They  are  often  attractive, 
on  account  of  the  obvious  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  evidences  they  afford  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  trained  hands.    But  their  attractiveness  is  by  no 
means  of  this  kind  only.    l*hey  are  often  very  complete 
expressions  of  the  character  of  the  subject,  which  they 
present  with  simplicity  and  refinement    We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  the  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman,  an 
artist,  which  is  exquisitely  true  to  a  nature  of  the  rarest 
purity  and  grace.    The  gentleness ;  the  elevation  of  a  mind 
wholly  given  over  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
and  t£e  pursuit  of  a  difficult  and  lofty  art ;  the  strength  of 
an  enthusiastic  spirit ;  the  animation  flowing  from  a  native 
shrewdness,  keen  sense  of  humour,  a  lively  sympathy  with 
human  feeling,  and  a  spioe  of  vigorous  but  controlled  com- 
bativeneas, — all  these  are  in  the  picture,  as  well  as  the 
minute  markings  itf  the  face  of  old  age,  the  beauty  of  a 
snow-white  beard,  and  the  dignified  carriage  of  a  form 
broken  with  years  and  suffering,  but  sustained  by  a  firm 
will.     The  gallerjr  of  the  gentleman  who  produced  this 
portrait  is  full  of  pictures  of  equal  interest,  and  very  varied 
m  character. 

'<  What  inspires  with  wonder  the  observer  who  ascends 
to  the  operator's  room  is,  how  all  this  array  of  vivacious 
and  expressive  faces  was  turned  out  by  the  apparently 
barren  and  incongruous  machinery  of  that  illuminated  den. 
The  torn  and  rickety  reflecting  screens,  the  dingy  velvet 
ehairs,  the  rocks  of  wood  and  paper  worn  by  the  stream  of 
human  forms  O  a  continual  dropping  that  weareth  away  a 
real  stone  '),  tne  abominable  racks  and  grips  of  iron,— aU 
these  inspire  one  with  a  horrible  sense  of  artificiality  and 
arrangement  entirely  incompatible  with  freshness,  or 
ease,  or  grace,  or  natundness.  This  f  eelinff  is  intenrifled 
when  the  observer  is  fairly  *  posed,'  his  head  twisted  as  it 
was  never  twisted  befare,  unless  by  the  photographer's 
merciless  hands,  and  as  it  would  never  remain  were  it  not 
for  the  iron  griffin  that  holds  him  in  its  unfeeling  grasp, 
his  eyes  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  and  his  whole  system 
rebelling  against  the  silent,  rigid,  despotio  disposition  of 
himself  to  which  he  has  submitted.  The  skilful  artist, 
with  an  occult  purpose  which  one  feels  ib  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, bias  you  to  give  your  countenance  a  <  little 
more  animation.'  You  grin  in  a  ffbastly  way  at  tiie 
suggestion,  when  your  sense  of  mortification  at  the  figure 
you  know  you  are  making  is  broken  in  upon  by  your 
tormentor,  who  tells  you,  with  a  comprehensive  gesture : 
*  That's  it  precisely  1  Now  let  that  diraipate  into  a  genial 
smile,  and  I'll  give  you  a  good  one.'    Mentally  you  remark , 


that  if  he  does  give  you  <a  good  one'  it  will  wear  an 
expression  of  mingled  idiocy  and  rage. 

**yet  the  chances  are  nine  in  ten,  if. your  photographer 
is  amongst  the  best,  that  he  will  produce  for  you  a  portrait 
in  which  your  friends  will  find  a  dozen  different  pnases  of 
your  character.  His  experienced  eye  perceives  the  means 
of  reaching  the  effect  he  is  in  pursuit  of  in  arrangements 
that  your  uneasy  consciousness  condemns,  and  against 
which  your  pride  rebels.  Perhaps  a  rational  man  ought 
'to  be  a  little  rebuked,  a  little  touched  with  humiliation,  at 
the  reflection  that  he  knows  so  very  little  about  how  be 
really  looks.  The  conviction  that  one  was  really  appearing 
with  as  much  dignity  and  erace  as  were  natural  to  him, 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  looking  constrained  and  silly, 
suggests  the  awful  possibility  that  when-  one  appears  to  lus 
inward  eye  all  that  ne  desires,  he  may  be  the  very  reverse 
to  the  impartial  observer." 


SENSITIVE  NEGATIVE  TISSUE. 

BT  L.  WARNEBKE.* 

Sensitive  negative  tissue  has  for  object  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute for  glass  in  the  production  of  negatives,  presenting 
the  advantage  of  facilitating  all  operations  out  of  the 
studio,  by  lightening  the  weight,  diminishing  the  volume, 
facilitating  transport.  All  these  advantages,  coupled  wit^ 
perfect  safety  against  breakage,  abrasion,  and  atmospheric 
influences,  augur  unlimited  keeping  properties  of  the 
tissue. 

llie  tissue  is  prepared  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  possessing 
a  very  fine  texture,  through  the  appUcatton  of  nine  con- 
secutive coatings  of  collodion  ana  india-rubber.  Tne 
transparent  film  thus  formed  can  be  detached  with  the 
greatest  esse  from  the  pi^er,  which  is  used  only  as  a  tem- 

gorary  support.      The  sensitive  surfaoe  is  fonned  with 
romo-iodized  collodion  or  gelatine  emulsion. 

The  sensitive  tissue  thus  prepared  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
(16in.  by  lOin.)  Lb  cut  in  the  smaller  sizes  to  fit  the  various 
photographic  apparatus.  Twelve  sheets  ef  a  certain  sise, 
interleaved  with  orange  tissue  paper,  are  farmed  into  a 
block,  protected  on  both  sides  with  metallic  pUtes,  wlule 
the  ed^es  are  secured  with  paper  or  india-rubber.  In  this 
condition  the  tissue  insertea  in  the  block  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  light  and  moisture  (it  <san  be 
with  impuuitv  dipped  in  the  water).  The  thickness  of  the 
block  of  twelve  sheets  does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of 
the  ordinary  glass  plate.  It  can  be  carried  without 
other  protection  in  tne  pocket,  or  be  sent  by  post  like  an 
ordinary  letter. 

For  exposure,  the  front  metallic  plate  is  removed,  orange 
paper  torn  away,  and  the  block,  with  first  sensitive  idieet 
uncovered,  is  inserted  in  the  dark  slide  like  an  ordinary 
glass  plate. 

Yet  in  the  shape  of  blocks  the  advantages  of  the  sensi- 
tive tissue  are  not  utilized  to  thmt  f  idl  eirtent.  To  change 
the  sheet  after  exposure,  the  dark  tent,  or  some  other 
arrangement,  is  necessary,  but  that  implies  considerable 
inconvenience.  The  roller  daric  slide  overoomes  this  last 
difficulty.  The  sensitive  tissue,  with  supporting  paper  or 
without  it,  is  wound  on  the  roller,  and  cnanging  is  effected 
by  turning  the  brass  button.  Means  to  secure  the  flat 
surface  corresponding  with  the  ground  focussing  ^ass, 
and  exact  position  of  each  portion  of  the  sensitive  hmdf 
are  provided. 

Ezpoiure, — ^The  exposure  of  the  sendtive  film  is  at 
present  equal  to  the  best  dry  plates  existing.  1  have  to 
make  a  very  important  observation,  applicable,  more  or 
less,  to  idl  dry  coUodion,  viz.:  increase  of  exposure, 
necessitated  by  decrease  of  actinic  intensity  of  Ught,  does 
not  follow  the  same  rule  for  dry  coUodion  films  as  for  wet 
If  actinic  hitensity,  decreasing  toward  the  evenings  neoes- 
sitates  for  wet  plates  an  exposure  of  one,  two,  tuee,  fte., 
seconds,  for  dry  plates  it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  perhaps, 
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one,  three,  six,  twelve,  &c.,  seconds.  It  follows  that  the 
Yerj  same  dry  plate  san  be  of  equal  sensitiveness  with  wet 
on  a  bright  day  or  in  Jane,  while  a  different  story  will 
be  told  in  November,  or  on  a  foggy  day. 

Complaints,  comparatively  general,  of  want  of  detail  in 
the  foliage,  with  solarization  of  brightly  illominated  objects, 
are  supports  of  my  opinion.  Based  on  this  consideration, 
on  a  gloomy  day  in  November  I  must  recommend 
a  lon^  e:q>08nre,  and,  as  a  reward,  I  promise  a  resolt 
snpenor  to  the  glass  plate,  because  when,  by  lonff  exposore^ 
anfficient  details  in  the  dark  part  are  secured,  brightly 
illnminated  objects  will  not  suffer — ^reflecting  surface  being 
absent.  The  negative  I  developed  before  this  audience  is 
a  very  good  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  my  promise. 
it  was  taken  yesterday  during  continual  rain,  and  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  my  drawing  room,  which  is  compara* 
tivdy  dark.  £xposure  of  forty-five  minutes  overcomes 
the  diffieulty  of  the  dark ;  but  there  is  in  front  a  window 
with  open  sk^,  that  requires  less  seconds  for  exposure  than 
was  given  mmutes,  and,  nevertheless,  no  trace  of  blurring 
or  solarization  is  observable.  But  while  in  the  summer  I 
praised  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue,  1  dare  not  compare  it 
now  to  the  wet  collodion. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera  in  the  case  .of  the  block, 
the  exposed  sheet  is  detached,  the  next  uncovered,  and 
similarly  treated.  The  exposed  sheet,  preserved  from  light, 
can  be  developed  any  time  after  exposure ;  in  fact,  I  could 
not  observe  any  difference  between  the  negative  developed 
immediately  after  exposure,  and  another  after  sevend 
months  had  elapsed  before  the  development 

Devdepment. — ^Development  can  be  executed  in  two 
different  ways  :— 

1.  The  film  is  separated  from  the  supporting  paper.  To 
effset-thisapin  is  inserted  between  the  film  u^  the  paper, 
at  on*  of  the  earners,  and  passed  round  the  edges ;  ^en, 
taking  it  by  one  of  the  detached  comers,  the  film  is  care- 
fully peeled  off.  A  glass  pkte  same  size  as  the  film,  with 
a  little  water  dropped  on  it,  is  now  required,  on  which  the 
film  ia  laid,  and  slightly  pressed  with  blotting-paper  to 
make.it  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  A  moderate  amount  of 
pressure  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  negative  in  handling  it  before,  daring,  or 


of  the  emulsion,  there  is  scHue  possibility  of 
to  a  certain  point,  the  difference  by  using  a  suitable  deve- 
loper. I  adopted  in  turn  the  strong  and  weak  alkaline, 
iron,  and  acid  pyrogallic  add  developer;  but  with  the 
sample  I  developed  before  this  audience  the  developer 
.differs  from  the  formula  adopted  by  dry  plate  workersi  and 
is  there  described. 

Beforo  proceeding  to  develop  the  exposed  sheet  of  tissue, 
a  solution  of — 

Alcohol  (methylated)       10  parts 

Benzine  (pure)      1  part 

is  applied,  and  returned  to  the  bottle  tat  future  use.    The 
tissue   is  next  washed   with  water   till  all 
disappears;  then-— 

Carbonate  of  potash       1  ounee 

Water       ,^        10  ounces 

is  applied,  and  also  returned  to  the  bottle ;  then  a  eolation 
of— 

60-grain  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol  . 

SO-grain  bronude  of  potassium 

f V  a«er    ...         *•.         ...         ••• 

is  applied,  and  will  bring  out  the  image.  A  few  drops  more 
of  pyrogaUio  add  aro  added,  if  necessarr,  to  increase 
intensity,  or  bromide  to  regulate  too  rapid  development 

Btmarks  on  the  India-rubber. — ^The  use  of  benzine  in 
alcohol  is  intended  to  render  the  collodion  film  aeoesaible 
to  the  aqueous  solutions  forming  the  developer.  With  dry 
plates  alcohol  alone  is  sufficient  to  perform  that  duty;  but 
m  the  case  of  tissue,  where  the  thick  india-mbbeviannder- 
lying  the  sensitive  collodion,  very  often  spots  make  their 
appearance  in  the  development  While  investigating  the 
cause  of  these  spots,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
wero  occasioned  by  the  india-rubber.  Several  correspon- 
dents in  our  excellent  photogrwhic  journals  on  more  than 
one  occasion  have  compUunea  of  these  spots.  Ci^taia 
Abney,  in  his  last  book,  likewise  observes  thatindia-rabb<»> 
substratum  occasions  spots  visible  in  the  development 

My  theory  of  the  cause  of  spots  is  the  following  :*-I 
suppose  that  india-rubber,  like  albumen,  or  like  hooey- 
comb,  is  formed  from  ceUs  containing  some  liquid  inside. 
In  the  usual  process  of  preparing  india-rubber  soluHon 


10  minima 
20      „ 
2  drachms 


after  developing,  provided  the  hands  are  perfectly  free   the  component  parts  of  cells  aro  not  separated  from  the 


from^crease,  chemicals,  and  perspiration. 

2.  The  sensitive  tissue  can  also  be  developed  while  still 
attached  to  the  paper  supporting  it  In  this  case  the 
edges  aro  bent  to  form  a  shallow  dish,  and  development 
proceeded  with  as  will  be  described;  but  before  the  film 
(after  fixing)  is  detached  it  must  be  perfectly  dry,  other- 
wise the  paper  will  not  leave  the  film  dean. 

In  order  to  make  the  process  of  development  still  more 
easy,  and  almost  possible  to  execute  in  white  gloves,  I 
designed  a  little  spring  dish  formed  of  a  light  Srame  in 
ebonite,  which,  when  applied  to  the  glass  plate  and  fixed 
bjr  means  of  brass  clamps,  form  a  perfectly  watertight 
dish.  It  is  evident  that  if  a-  sheet  of  tissue  is  laid  on  the 
glass  plate,  the  ebonite  frame  put  on  it  and  damped,  it 
will  form  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  All  the  developing  and 
washing  solutions  can  be  applied  without  the  danger  of 
spilling  a  single  drop  outside,  on  the  hands,  or  at  the  bade 
of  the  tissue.  (I  imagine  that  the  use  of  this  didi  for 
fixing  the  photograph  on  the  albumenized  paper  would 
add  to  its  stability,  preventing  nnking  of  the  diuigerous 
compound  in  the  body  of  the  paper  by  uselessly  applying 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  to  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
from  wmch  it  cannot  be  easily  eliminated.) 

1  cannot  offer  a  universal  formula  for  devdopment 
Every  sample  of  sensitive  emulsion  reouires  a  different 
formala  for  developer  adapted  especially  to  it  With 
the  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ohemioU 
Tcaetions  attending  the  manufacture  of  the  sensitive 
emolnon,  no  operator  can  produce  two  samples  of 
emulsion  exactly  equal.  But  when  the  strictest  observa- 
tion of  certain  rules  cannot  seoaro  uniformity  in  the  quality 


Uqnid  portions  ;  what  we  call  india-rubber  solution  is,  in 
reality,  an  emulsion  in  which  some  odls  are  floating 
unbroken.  After  the  applicatton  of  collodion  to  the 
surface  of  india-rubber,  the  collodion  film,  while  drying, 
in  the  process  of  contracting  squeezes  the  unbroken  ceUs, 
the  liquid  rubber  comes  out,  penetrates  the  collodion  film, 
and  makes  in  that  place  a  perfect  mackintosh,  inacces- 
sible to  the  action  of  aqueous  developing  solutions.  It  ia 
evident  that  this  will  make  a  round  tran^Murent  spot  In  the 
negative,  and,  in  reality,  this  is  the  characteristic  aspect 
of  the  spots. 

1  verified  my  theory  by  actual  experiment  On  the 
ordinary  dry  collodion  plate  india-rnbber  was  applied,  the 
film  transferred,  and  devdoper  applied  from  the  glass 
dde ;  but  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  developer  where  it 
was  penetrated  by  india-rubber.  Since  my  theory  became 
an  axiom,  the  remedy  Was  self-evident,  and  is  twofold  : 
(1)  the  use  of  rubber  solution  free  from  oeUs,  and  (2) 
application  of  benzine  before  devdopment,  in  order  to 
lioerate  the  collodion  film  from  the  grasp  of  robber,  and 
thus  render  it  accessible  to  the  developing  solution. 
Further  investigation  proved  that  apphcation  of  the 
benzine-alcohol  solution  has  a  still  wider  fidd  of  beneficial 
action— it  remarkably  facilitates  the  development,  and 
aids  in  obtaining  intendty.  I  am  almost  inuined  to  say 
that  with  washed  emuldon,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  readfly 
absorbing  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  action  of  light  from 
iodide  of  silver,  benzine  performs  the  duty  of  iodine 
absorber. 

Solution  free  from  cells  I  prepare  in  the  foHowing 
manner:— A  fresh  pieoe  of  indii^nibberi  white  in  colour, 
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is  separated  into  thin  sheets,  and  immersed  in  benzole,  where 
it  has  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  tmdisttirhed.  After 
this  time  a  considerable  portion  will  be  found  dissolved  in 
benzole.  The  thiols  liquid  is  carefully  decanted,  and 
preserved  for  use.  It  is  perfectly  transparent  and  colour- 
less. The  remaining  pieces  of  rubber  are  swelled  to 
almost  twenty  times  &e  original  sjze,  and  can  be,  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  benzole,  aided  ^y  heat  and  agitation, 
transformed  into  an  excellent  emulsion,  suitable  for 
mounting  or  other  purposes.  I  employ  it  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tissue,  but  1  am  cardtul  to  use  for  the  last 
substratum  only  the  first  decanted  portion. 

India-rubber  has  often  been  condemned  for  its  property 
of  transforming  into  a  brittle,  powdery  gum  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light,  tiuc  who  knows  whether  the  disturbing 
element  is  not  confined  to  the  cell-composing  part  only? 
In  my  comparatively  short  experiments  I  have  already 
observed  that  cell -emulsion  becomes  brown  by  keeping, 
while  the  first-decanted  solution  is  still  free  from  colour. 

Fixing  is  executed  with  a  solution  of — 

Potassium  cyanide  j^  ounce 

Water       10    ounces 

or        Soda  hyposulphite  1    ounce 

Water        8   ounces 

In  cases  where  intensification  is  needful,  it  can  be 
done  either  before  or  after  fixing.  The  following,  after 
Colonel  Wortley's  formulse,  is  advisable : — 

C. ^-Citric  acid  ...         ..        4  grains 

Water         1  ounce 

.    S. — Nitrate  of  silver 15  grains 

Nitric  acid 5  minims 

Water         „        ...    1  ounce 

F.—- Pyrogallic  acid      96  grains 

Alcohol      ...        ...        ...        ..«  1  ounce 

After  fixing  and  well  washing,  cover  the  plate  with  suffi- 
cient of  C,  and  pour  on  and  off  t  wo  or  three  times ;  then 
add  ten  minims  each  of  S  and  P  to  each  drachm  of  C, 
which  will  quickly  intensify  the  plate.  All  traces  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  must  be  carefully  washed  from  the  film 
(both  sides) ;  acetic  acid  diluted  with  water  is  recom- 
mended for  this  pnrpose.  When  the  negative  is  finished, 
it  can  be-  dried  on  the  glass  that  has  been  used  as  tempo- 
rary support  during  development,  or  inserted  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  dried  under  pressure.  For 
printing,  the  film  is  attached  to  a  glass  plate  by  means 
of  friction  from  a  squeegee,  but  if  tbis  does  not  give 
sufficient  adhesion,  a  few  drops  of  water  between  the  glass 
and  the  film  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  varnisbing  can  be  executed  with  chloroform-amber 
or  dammar-benzine  varnish,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  If  varnish  is  applied  on  the  paper  side  of  the  film 
it  will  render  it  transparent ;  while  otherwiM,  from  the 
imjpression  of  paper  texture,  it  is  like  finest  ground  glass^ 
which  is  not,  however,  objectionable,  but  rather  the 
reverse. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  SO^B  TROUBLES. 


BT  A.  M.   Dl  BILTA.* 


I  HAVi  tried  every  method  prescribed— the  moderate,  the 
fancv,  the  desperate — for  the  curing  of  a  disorganised  bath, 
bnt  I  have  found  the  following  the  simplest  and  surest  of 
them  all,  and  by  far  the  most  economical.  I  do  not 
neutralise  my  baths  previous  to  boiling ;  I  simply  evaporate 
them  to  dryness,  thus  getting  rid  of  tne  acid.  Dissolve  the 
product  in  a  little  water,  and  then  pour  that  into  about  as 
much  water  as  you  think  will  leduoe  it  to  the  strength  ^ou 
work  it  at;  filter  out  the  precipitoto;  set  in  the  sun  in  a 
clean  bottle  with  a  cover  on  for  a  day  or  tirO|  when,  after 
filtration  and  acidifying,  it  is  ready  to  work.  After  it  has 
been  served  this  way  twice,  turn  it  over  to  the  printer,  or, 
better,  the  refiner;    a  much  be-doctored  bath  is  a  very 

•  Anthomff't  FhoiofrapKU  BaUetin. 


unreliable  companion.  Never  add  anything  to  the  batb 
which  you  can  possibly  avoid,  for,  although  il  might  prove 
beneficial  at  the  moment,  it  will  afterwards  often  prove  very 
troublesome.  Were  some  of  our  expert  chemists  to 
carefully  analyse  an  old  bath,  the  results  of  their  experi- 
mento  would  startle  not  a  few. 

Those  streaks !  But  why  have  them  ?  Make  this  a  rule, 
and  see  how  very  much  trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit  it  will 
save  you :  as  soon  as  you  '<  get  through,"  of  aH  evening, 
take  out  the  dipper  from  your  bath  and  wash  it  (as  I 
presume  every  tidy  operator  does) ;  cover  your  bath  with 
something  which  will  allow  the  escape  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  out  the  dust  In  the  morning, 
on  looking  at  your  bath,  yon  will  observe  the  surfsoe 
covered  with — well,  in  order  to  be  simple  and  avoid  chemi- 
cal toran,  I  will  call  it ''  scum,"  which  requires  to  be  taken 
off.  Do  not  plunge  your  dipper  in,  and  think  that,  by 
**  mixing  it  up,"  you  are  going  to  *'  make  it  all  right; "  but 
firet  toke  a  piece  of  clean  filter  paper  and  gently  skim  it 
off ;  then  tese  another  piece,  and  perform  the  same  opera* 
tion;  finally,  teke  a  plate  coated  with  collodion,  aad, 
holding  it  in  your  hand,  gently  work  that  all  over  the 
surface  of  your  bath  until  the  floating  matter  has  adhered 
to  the  collodion  film.  Now  you  may  place  your  dean, 
dipper  in  the  bath  and  commence  work  without  any  fear 
.of  those  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  '*  which 
work  off  after  a  few  pUtes,*'  from  the  fact  that  vou  have 
removed  the  cause,  this  '^scum"  being  gradually  taken 
up  by  the  films  as  the  plates  enter  the  bith.  The  operation 
is  performed  in  Bve  minutes. 

Buy  vour  collodion ;  you  will  find  it  more  economioal  in 
the  end.  Manufacturers  of  oollodion  possess  advantages 
which  no  individual  has.  There  are  so  many  reliable 
samples  in  the  market  that  you  cannot  well  go  wrong. 
The  bath  is  often  blamed  when  the  collodion  is  at  fault. 

Carefttllv  wipe  out  your  plate-holder  after  every  .^lata<-— 
many  thins  glass  corners  a  preventive  of  dirty  markings— 
and  not  only  drain  your  plates,  but  wipe  the  backs  before 
putting  them  into  your  dark  slide;  it  saves  silver.  Also 
occasionally  wipe  out  your  camera  with  a  damp  rag ;  do 
not  '*  distribute  the  dust "  (as  **  Fanny  Fern  "  happily  has 
it)  with  a  dusting  brush,  thus  avoiding  '*  mechanical " 
pinholes.  Keep  all  things  clean  and  tidy,  not  foroetting 
your  hands,  your  fi>or,  and  shelves,  and  you  will  save 
yourself  many  disappointments.  One  good,  clean  ne^a- 
tive  is  worth  a  host  of  poor  ones.  Stopping  out  oooapiei 
much  time. 

licarn  how  to  be  right  ;>  then  reserve  to  yourself  some 
opinion  about  your  work.  Make  it  a  rule  that  part,  if  not 
all,  be  paid  in  advance ;  and  if  sitters  are  capricious  (and 
you  are  right),  let  them  pay  for  their  peculiarities— -they 
will  think  more  of  you  in  the  long  run. 

Lsat,  bnt  by  no  means  least,  politeness  goes  a  long  way- 
it  overawes  the  rough,  is  appreciated  by  the  polite,  and, 
while  it  costs  nothing,  it  gives  an  infinite  amoant  of 
pleasure  to  oneVself  and  everybody  else. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Anthony  for  a  very  valoable 
**  wrinkle  *' :  the  addition  of  two^but  I  have  used  from  three 
to  four— drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  collodion 
in  hot  weather.  To  those  photographers  (landscape  espe- 
cially) who  are  troubled  in  hot  weather  with  their  pictures 
fiashtng  out,  I  would  most  strongly  advise  a  trial  of  this 
simple,  but  very  excellent,  controller.  Mr.  Anthony  advises 
the  addition  to  be  mado  but  to  sufficient  oollodion  §m  the 
day's  work, 

PHOTO-OOLLOGHAPHIC  PBINTIN(J. 
Sia, — I  read  in  two  rsoent  numbers  of  the  FflovoOEAYno 
Nbws  that  a   gentleman  had  essayed  photo-mechanical 
printing  without  success.    As  fiar  as  I  oan  ondeiitand : 
'    1.  He  employed  Nelson's  gelatioe,  which  may  be  very 
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Mr.  HuoHES  had  employed  a  Bimilar  plan  many  yean  ago  * 
bat  he  pat  the  mark  at  the  point  where  ezpogaie  oommenoed, 
and  meuared  from  there.  Hafing  by  some  chance  got  a 
watoh-gilaas  that  fit  tight,  and  did  not  move,  he  had  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  using  it,  luthoagh  he  had  foand  it  very  oiiefiil. 

Mr.  HuoHKB  exhibited  and  explained  the  nee  of  Man^ban'e 
Geyser,  for  supplying  hot  water  in  a  few  minates.  which  m  car- 
bon working  was  of  great  importance  (see  p.  656).  In  answer 
to  a  question,  he  said  Mr.  Werge  wonld  tupply  the  arrangement 
to  photomphers. 

Heir  WABKBBKE  explained  his  seniitiTe  collodion  tissne  to 
the  meetiqg,  and  gaye  a  demonstration  of  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment (see  page  669). 

Mr.  Fby  described  a  plan  of  saving  silver,  based  npon  the 
American  dodge  of  using  an  old  felt  hat.  He  used  seed  pans 
such  as  were  employed  in  gardening  operations.  A  bag  ox  felt 
carpeting  was  made  to  fit  the  pan,  and  this  was  filled  with  saw- 
dust.  In  developing,  the  waste  solntions  were  permitted  to  run 
into  the  pan  where  the  silver  was  thrown  down,  and  the  water 
filtered  away.  He  used  a  box  with  sawdust  for  hypo,  and  he 
thought  in  filtering  through  be  got  %11  the  sUver  left  in  the 
sawdust 

Mr.  PiivBTOM  said  a  jelly*bag  answered  admirably ;  and  Mr 
Hart  added  that  jelly  Irags  could  be  had  of  any  size,  an  excel- 
lent one  for  photographic  use  costine  Ts.  6d. 

A  Mbmbbb  said  that  he  used  an  old  felt  hat,  and  some  saw- 
dust, at  the  bottom  of  the  waste  pipe.  • 

Mr.  Batmham  Jonks  exhibited  an  ingenious  camera,  in 
which  the  dark  slide  had  a  movement  equivalent  to  a  spring 
back. 

The  Chaibman  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Winstanley, 
describing  the  principle  of  the' actinic  records  which  were 
appearing  weekly  in  the  Photoobaphic  Nbws, 

Mr.  Bbittlbbamk  showed  a  small  printing  press,  by  which 
photographers  could  do  their  own  letter-press  printinfc. 

Various  other  matters  were  exhibited  without  explanation, 
such  as  examples  of  Dallastint,  Weymouth's  vignettingpaper,  &c. 

The  meetiog  was  continued  with  interest  until  a  late  hoar, 
and  finally  concluded  withoat  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to 
chairman  and  contributors,  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
proceedings  causing  oblivion  of  the  usual  formalities* 

AvATSDB  Photoobatbio  Assocution. 
A  council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  llth  inst.  at 
12,  York  Place,  Fortman  Square^  Sir  ANTomo  Bbadt  in  the 
chair.  The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  members  were  elected : — Jabea  Green- 
wood, Esq.,  B.D.;  Charles H.  Gosens,  Esq.;  William  Mailer,  Esq. 
The  Sbobvtabt  thea  laid  before  the  meeting  the  prizes  awardMl 
at  the  last  meetiuf^,  which  were  as  follows:— To  J.  W.  Richard- 
soii.  Esq.,  first  pnze,  a  large  rilver  goblet,  value  £8  8s;  J.  W. 
Richardsoa,  Esq.,  an  oil  paiatin^  in  frame ;  Lord  de  Bos,  a  silver 


frame;  Col.  J.  B.  TambulL  a  large  album  elegantly  boond  in 
morocco;  Captain  G.  F.  Smith,  an  oil  painting  in  frame; 
J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  an  album  ele^ntl^  bound  in  morocco; 
B.  Murray,  Esq.,  dry  plate  prise,  an  oil  pamting  in  frame. 

It  was  proposed  bv  Mr.  Glaisbbb,  and  diseided  hj  the  meeting, 
that  the  prises  and  prize  pictures  should  remam  on  view  at 
12,  York  Place  for  the  ensuing  fortnight. 

A.  J.  MiLBuisH^  Hon.  Sec. 

Mamcrestxb  Photoobaphic  Sooisty. 
This  Society  met  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  llth  inst.,  Mr.  T  Mablky,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  basiuess,  Messrs  C.  Burton  and  I.  Ambler 
were  elected  members  oi  the  Society. 

Mr.  Chapman  exhibited  one  of  Tombnll'B  tiiple-wick  lampi, 
which  was  tested  against  the  scioptioon  lamps,  and  pronoanoed 
inferior  to  it.  The  Tumbull  flame  was  larger  and  lest  pure  in 
quality,  and  not  equal  to  the  scioptioon  lamps  in  illaminatbig 
tne  screen. 

Ur.  CovsNTBT  exhibited  a  camera  front  canying  seven 
lenses,  three  pairs  of  difierent  foci  ibr  stereo  work,  and  a 
central  one  for  larger  views,  and  so  arranged  to  lovolve  that 
any  pair,  or  the  centre  one,  could  be  used,  excluding  the  others 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Mr.  Coventry  also  exhibited 
some  emulsion  negatives,  and  a  collodio-albumen  one. 


TheSECUBTARY  laid  the  BuHetin  of  the  Belgian  Photographic 
Association  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CooTB  exhibited  some  choice  specimens  of  coUodio- 
albnmen  negatives,  part  of  his  summer's  work. 

During  the  evening  the  Be  v.  Canon  Bbbchey,  M.A.,  ex^ 
president,  unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  and  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  cheers.  The  Bev.  Canon  described  his  new 
mode  of  preparing  emulsion  plates.  The  customary  notes 
were  taken,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.   C.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 


Aftbb  Expobubb. — We  have  beeu  favoured  by  Mr.  Werge 
with  an  admirable  example  of  the  beneficial  results  of  submit* . 
ting  an  under-exposed  negative  to  the  action  for  a  few  moments 
of  diffused  light.  Two  portraits  of  a  little  girl  qn  one  plate 
are  produced  at  one  exposure  with  twin  lens  of  precisely  the  same 
focus,  aperture,  and  quality,  the  plate  receiving  intentional 
under-exposure,  two  seconds  only  having  been  given.  One  side 
of  the  plate  was  then  covered,  and  the  other  exposed  to  diffused 
light  passing  through  two  thicknesses  of  white  blotting-paper 
placed  before  the  lens  for  four  seconds.  The  result  is  strixing : 
the  under-exposed  picture  if  simply  useless,  whilst  the  other, 
whilst  not  asperiect  in  all  respects  as  a  thorouffh  exposed  pic* 
ture,  is  such  a  picture  as  many  parents  would  gladly  receive  of 
some  restless  little  pet  to  whom  a  long  sitting  is  an  impossi<4 
bility.  Mr.  Werge*s  inside  shutter  is  exceedingly  valuable  in 
aiding  the  sncoessful  application  in  this  mode  of  working. 

Dallabtint. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Dallas  with 
an  example  of  his  new  printing  process,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  secure  photographic  half-tone  in  a  surface-printing  blocks 
The  subject  is  Homsey  Church,  involving  architecture,  foliage, 
and  figures.  The  result  is  probably  the  best  approach  we  have 
seen  to  half-tone  gradations  in  block  printing ;  but  it  is  stiU  far 
from  perfect,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  further  develop- 
ments of  this  process. 

"Fbbpabinq"  Cabtes-ds-Visite.— Acase  came  on  a  few 
days  ago  before  the  Court  for  the  consideration  of  Crown  casea 
reserved,  in  which  a  conviction  was  confirmed  against  a  man 
named  Cooper.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  at  the  North- 
ampton Quarter  Sessions  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  snbject  to  the  question  reserved  and  raised  by  this 
case,  whether  281  letters  which  were  put  in  by  the  prosecution 
were  admissible.  Mr.  Jacques  argued  for  the  prisoner; 
Mr.  Merewether  in  support  of  the  conviction.  The  prisoner 
was  proved  to  have  advertised  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  as 
follows: — '^Two  and  sixpence  per  hour  easily  earned  by 
be^nners  ^either  sex)  by  preparing  cartos-de-visite  papers  at 
their  own  homes  at  8d.  per  dozen.  Employment  permanent. 
Trial  paper  and  instruoiionB,  Is. — Davis,  Brothers.  Hardingstoue, 
Northampton."  On  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner, 
inserted  the  said  (advertisement,  that  there  was  no  such  firm  ar 
Davis,  Brothers,  at  Hardingstone,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
in  a  piosition  to  give  permanent  employment.  Six  envelopes, 
eaeh  directed  a6  above,  conteining  answers  to  the  advertise- 
ment and  twelve  postage  stomps,  were  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner  on  his  being  apprehended.  281  other  letters 
were  produced  by  the  chief  clerk  oi  the  post-office  at  North- 
ampton in  a  sealed  bag.  The  letters  had  also  been  addressed 
to  the  prisoner  under  the  title  of  Davis,  Brothers,  Hardingstone, 
in  raply  to  the  said  advertisement,  and  had  been  received  at 
the  office  in  like  manner  as  those  before  mentioned,  but,  having 
been  stopped  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  before  thev  had 
been  delivered,  none  of  the  281  letters  had  ever  been  m  the 
prisoner's  possession  or  custody,  nor  was  any  proof  adduced  that 
they  were  written  by  the  persons  from  whom  they  purported  to 
come ;  but  each  letter  had  been  opened  by  the  Post  Oflm  before 
production  at  the  trial,  and  each  contained  twelve  stamps.  The 
question  for  the  Coart  was  whether  these  letters  ought  to  have 
been  admitted  fw  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  that  thev  were  so  aamiisibl6|  and  that 
the  oonviction  must,  therefore,  be  affirmed. 

Blutbring  of  Albumbkized  pAPSB.~At  the  Boston  (17.8.) 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Holton  spoke  of  the  troable  he  had 
had  tms  summer  with  his  printo  blistering  in  the  hypo,  which 
on  drying  wouM  leave  a  bluish  staia  the  sise  of  the  blister,  and 
after  experimenting,  found  that  the  trouble  in  his  case  was  the 
use  of  a  too  weak  hypo  solution  (10  to  15  grains  by  hydrometer). 
He  increased  thestiength  to  40  grains,  which  stops  the  blister- 
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ing  in  the  hypo,  bat  thoy  blister  in  the  salt  water.  To  remedy 
that,  after  the  prints  are  fixed,  gradually  rednee  the  strength  of 
the  hypo  to  SO  grains  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  then 
transfer  the  prints  to  the  salt  water.  In  this  way  he  has  no 
bUsters ;  uses  doable  albameniaed  Berlin  paper. 

OoLU>Dioir  PnKOBLAix.— D.  Pokofsky  Jorarko  says,  in  the 
Monitor  i$  U  Fhotofffphi* :  '*  I  will  giYe  yoa  a  oomposition 
whioh  I  ha?e  been  tempted  to  eall  eoUodion  poreelain.  Oollo- 
dion  at  li  per  oent.,  85  grammes ;  gam  myrrh,  1*50  grammes. 
The  cam  is  dissolved  by  occasionally  agitating,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  rest  nntil  it  becomes  clear.  Placing  this 
composition  on  the  plate,  as  is  done  with  ordinary  collodion, 
we  obtain,(afler  desiccation,  a  smooth,  white  surface,  resembling 
ifory  or  fine  porcelain.  Glass  transparent  positires  present  a 
.  chaming  effect,  and,  seen  by  trsnsparency,  gain  much  by  the 
delicacy  and  harmony  of  detail,  whether  u^hted  by  day,  sun, 
or  lamplight.  If,  after  complete  desiccation,  the  coflodion- 
poroelain  is  coTered  two  or  three  times  with  photographie 
Tarnish,  the  coating  becomes  very  tongh.  A  glass  oovered 
with  thb  collodion  oonld  well  serve  instead  of  the  ground  glass 
of  the  dark  room.  The  oollodion-poroelain  may  be  coloured 
with  anilioe  ooloors,  and  as  a  snbjectile  for  glass  transparencies 
give  charming  and  varied  effMs ;  the  quantity  of  coloar  can- 
not be  aoenratoly  defined.  To  procure  a  certain  colour,  take 
aniline  pigment  of  this  colour,  and  dissolve^it  iir  aloohd  until 
fatoration  is  nearly  reached ;  this  solution  is  added  drop  hj 
drop  to  the  oollodion*poroelain  until  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained. 

« BncDnsoBNOBe  or  l^ZD(i^'EtBX9m,~-Itinet*ant  PhotO' 
prupk$r  (fttNn  under  the  oloth) ;  *  Will  you  keep  quiet  ?  How  do 
yott  soppoee— '  Stikl^et  (who  is  evading  the  focos) :  *  Be 
Jabeii,  man !  will  I  sit  still  to  be  shot  at?^"— /ViimA. 


%n  %tmtsuat^va\i. 


A.  B.  C— There  sie  vsrioos  modes  of  ascertaining  the  angle 
inohided  by  a  lens,  the  mathematical  formola  for  which  we  hare 
siven  in  previous  volumes ;  but  they  would  occupy  too  much  spaee 
for  repetttion  in  this  eolumn.  If  yon  have  access  to  our  seventh 
volume,  you  will  find  several  articles  devoted  to  the  subject. 
If  you  have  aooaM  to  a  table  of  tangents,  yon  may  easilv  make  the 
ealonlation.  First  ascertain  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens, 
the  anale  formed  by  this  and  the  baie  line  ef  the  picture.  The 
angle  moluded  is  twice  the  tangent  of  half  that  sngle.  Or  possibly 
e  nmider  method  is  to   proceed   as    follows :— Asoertala    the 

Sdvuent  focus  of  the  lens;  then  measure  the  base  lino  of  the 
tors,  and  upon  this  line  let  fkll  a  perpendicular,  the  length  of 
equivalent  focus.  Now  with  a  protractor  mtasure  the  result- 
ing angle,  and  this  will  aire  you  with  suflldent  accunoy  the 
amount  of  snbjeot  included. 
Totnro  Mak  vbom  thb  Couktrt.— The  pictures  by  Mr. 
Faulkner  in  the  eahibitioii  are  made  from  large  traaspameies 
produced  from  small  negativee.  2.  The  powder  to  be  employed 
depends  on  the  colour  required.  Any  fine  pigment  in  powder  may 
be  employed ;  but  permanency  in  the  colour  of  the  pigment  Is,  of 
course,  an  Important  condition.  3.  In  producing  enamels  by  the 
saoM  proeeas,  vitreous  powders— that  Is,  powdenof  soms  substance 
whieh  wlU  vetrifr  when  exposed  to  heat  fn  the  enamel  f nmaee— 
iployed.    various  dealete  supply  both  the jpowders  sad  the 

DMain  both  of  Mr.  8 


tablets*  We  believe  you  ean  obtain  both  of  Mr.  Bolomon. 
4.  BUTersnt  kinds  of  tablets  are  used  by  dUBKcnt  manipulators. 
We  believe  the  hsrd  ers  preferred  for  the  powder  process. 
6.  QriiBn'agas  furnace  with  muffle  can  be  employed  for  the  firing 
of  photopaphic  enamels.  6.  8o  far  as  we  remember,  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Vsaderweyde  patent  ere  not  yet  explied.  We  hope 
shortly  to  devote  some  further  niace  to  the  powder  proesss.  Tne 
examples  of  that  process  in  tns  exMbitlon  era,  as  you  affirm, 
unqnestionabiy  smongst  the  most  pei  net  works  of  art  produced  by 
photogfsphy.  One  espsdal  claim  of  the  process  is  the  power  it 
^iBoss  In  the  hands  of  an  artistic  maidpulator. 
K AiLtn.— The  Antotype  Manual  of  operraoae  for  prodoehig  all  Uade 
of  carbon  pictures  is  out  of  print,  out  is  re*pritttinff.  and  expeeCed» 
we  believe,  shortly  to  be  ready.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  in  detail  any  proesss  In  this  column,  for  lacker  space ; 
bat  if  you  will  let  us  Imow  the  especial  points  of  inlbrmation  70a 
want,  or  the  dffllcaltles  yoa  expensBoe,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 

helping  yog.  ^^P*— "yggj"^  ""jj???  ^"^  vm^  jPMkaoVi 
nor  on  what  point  yoa  lequlie  InstvaeCion. 
M.  Jt%*^^on  nwy  not  copy  tibe  sBgtavlags  Toa  find  la  boelBs  or 
lOastrated  periodicals,  for  Isateni  slides,  witnoatthe  MrmlRsioB  of 
the  publishsrs  or  owasrs  of  thtf  copynght,  eithsr  for  privets  or 
pahuo  sshibitioa« 


B.  R.  B. — The  date  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  South  London 
Society  is  not  yet  decided.    It  will  be  annoaaosNl  in  doe  time. 

A  PnoviNoiAL  Amatbvr.— The  use  of  the  baryti  salt  in  the  silver 
bath  always  csnsce  an  appearaaoe  of  fog  on  the  plate^  inasmuch 
as  tiie  reaction  of  the  nitrate  of  baryta  eait  on  the  sulphate  ^  iron 
developer  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  b^iryta.  If  it  be 
as  great  a  deposit  as  you  describe,  you  are  probably  using  too 
much  of  the  baryta  salt.  It  is  probable  the  pinholee  which  it  has 
removed  were  caused  bv  the  preeence  of  sul^iAte  of  sflver.  For 
some  remarks  on  the  objoot  of  the  nitrate  of  baryta  see  a  short 
leader  in  our  next 

O.  L.  (Hull).— The  pyvoxyllne  you  have  been  trying  in  your 
experiment  in  maaunctunng  collodion  is  manifcstly  unsuitable. 
As  a  rule,  a  suitable  pyroxyune  will  give  you  a  limpid  workable 
collodion,  with  at  least  four  or  five  mine  of  pyraxyKne  to  the 
ounce  of  mixed  solvents,  ether  and  sMohol  in  equal  parts ;  some 
samples  of  pyroxyline  dissolving  even  much  more  freely.  Wluui 
you  obtain  a  glutinous  unworkable  collodion  with  three  gnins  to 
the  ounce,  it  is  manifest  the  pyroxyline  is  unsuirable.  We  are 
assuming  that  your  solvents  are  suitable.  If  you  are  using 
ordinaiT  spirits  of  wine,  that  is  liberally  insuflloiently  highly 
rectified — ^tnat  is,  it  contains  too  much  water,  and  will  give  a  lumpy 
and  fflutinons,  or  crapy  collodion.  The  alcohol  should  hare  a 
specific  gravity  of  alwnt  '820.  It  is  possible  to  purdiase  good 
pyroxyline,  but  not  always  eesy  to  get  it  in  smiaU  quantities. 
we  cannot  tell  you  with  certainty  where  to  obtain  it.  The  task 
of  making  i>yroxyline  is  not  really  difficult,  but  requires  care  and 
some  experience.  The  formula  we  have  given  in  many  TiAa- 
Booxs  answers  weU. 

Q.  — Permang^anate  of  potaCh  will  commmilcate  intensity  to  carbon 
transparencies.     The  strength  of  the  solution  is  not  important ;  * 
about  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  will  serve. 

J.  D.— The  toning  bath  Is  manifestly  decomposed  and  nseleas, 
probably  from  touching  it  with  hands  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  hyposulphite,  the  brown  discolouration  you  describe  indi- 
cating that  as  a  oanso  of  its  inactloa.  Ussd  with  care,  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  kept  lepleBished,  a  toning  bath  will,  as  your  friend  has 
told  you,  keep  in  order  almost  any  length  of  time ;  but  if  soiled 
fingenaie  immersed,  if  hypo  or  sulphate  of  iron  touch  it,  or  many 
other  things,  it  quickly  geti  out  of  order.  It  will  work  well  sad 
\oaxK  under  good  treatment ;  but  quiddy  refiises  to  work  under 
bad  treatment. 

B»  L.  B. — The  only  establishmsnts  in  London  where  you^oan  see 
the  carbon  process  worked,  so  fto  as  we  know,  are  those  of  the 
Autotype  Compeny.  Bathbone  Place,  and  of  lions.  Lambert,  at 
Greenwich :  particulars  in  rsgard  to  eaoh,  you  will  find  in  our  adver- 
tisement oolunms.  Thers  are,  of  course,  other  establishments 
working  carbon,  at  which  It  is  probable  viaitors  wouU  be  regarded 
as  intrusive. 

H.  B.— We  do  not  know  snything  of  the  photographic  bas-reliefs 
te  which  you  refer,  beyond  the  details  given  m  the  article.  By 
whom  they  were  produced  we  do  not  know,  except  that  he  wae 
resident  in  Paris,  sad  that  Mr.  Solomon  wae  agent  for  this 
cooatiy.  DoubtleeespedmeBsoaastillbeseeaatldr.  Solomon's 
warshottse,  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  and  the  best  faifimaation  can  be 
obtained  there. 

H.  Sroxn.— We  have  hsd  so  many  artidea  on  producing  trans- 
parsndes  bv  diflsrsnt  proeeeees,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  to  what  special  number  you  refer.  As  a  rulew  an  article 
on  transparencies  fbr  the  lantern  would  give  special  alnts  as  to 
the  mode  of  applying  various  proeessss,  without  givtog  detsile 
of  those  proeessss,  wmch  the  leader  would  be  presnsBed  to  know, 
or  to  get  to  know.  We  ssndyou  a  aumber,  however,  giviag  brief 
bat  eoBpiehsBahre  hiats.  A  qoaitir-plate  eaaura  will  aaswsr 
yonrpnipeee. 

A  CoaerajfT  BaanaB  ik  TaovaLB.^Your  esse  Is  certalaly  a 
distressing  cBe,  sad  the  various  rsmedles  you  have  tried  without 
avail  only  moke  it  mors  perplexing.  We  should  have  said 
unhesitatingly,  oa  a  first  glance  at  the  necatiTee,  that  the  stains 
were  caused  by  uneven  fiowing  of  the  dsvelopei :  that  is  the 
causs  their  eppesrance  suggests ;  but  it  is  a  cause  so  simple  snd 
obvious,  that  yon  oeold  haveseeiesly  fslled  to  see  it  in  the  oouree 
of  the  eflbrts  yoa  have  mode.  Nevertheless,  caxefuUy  look  to 
that,  and  acts  if  the  developer  fiow  freely  orer  the  plate  ia  an 
even  wave,  instead  of  being  repelled,  and  fiowinic  ia  greasy  liaeo. 
We  think  yon^wQl  find  that  it  fiows  irreguUriy,  as  if  the  plate 
were  Kreasy.  In  this  case  the  remedy  \m  simple :  a  little  mors 
slechoiin  the  developer,  and  a  little  more  care  in  manipulation. 
If  this  Is  aot  the  ease,  note  csrefttdly  If  the  film  show  any  stains 
either  by  relleoled  or  traasraitlsd  light,  en  taldasr  It  fimn  the  halh, 
aadletaskaew.    The  quality  of  yovrpriatseneloeed  Is  very  good. 

C.  Bldudob  mid  C.  W.  Lova. — Msay  thanks. 
BaaaTa.**Ia  '*Ia  sad  Oat.**  last  week,  a  nriater's  ener  oecuned : 

the  velocity  el  a  eaaami  b^  sboold  have  beea  set  dowa  as  betwBSB 
1,300  It  le  1,800  fit  aadthstwaMnisiisnofseaad  as  MOa  ft.  per 


BacanrBD :  Lsatsm  Bsadlngi  aad  Catslogne  firma  F.  Tffkf  aad 

Fhotognghy  to  New  Zeahmd,  by  Herbert  DeveriL 
Several  Ccnespcntaita  to  oar  aext. 
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PflOTOGKAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

PHOTOORAFaT  VROX  TBI   SlTTS&^ft  PoWT   OF  YlEW. 

Half  the  deftots  which  Bitters complaiQ  of  in  their  portraits 
arise  from  their  own  uervoasness  and  awkwardness.  Bat 
the  fault  is  as  much  that  of  th«  photograpder  as  of  his 
customer.  Indeed  it  has  often  seemed  to  as,  when  we  pass 
from  the  craud  reception  room,  and  through  the  elegantly 
fitted  up  boudoir  into  the  studio,  that  the  photographer 
lather  takes  a  delight  in  over-awini;  his  patron.  Instead 
of  making  him  feel  as  mnch  at  home  as  possible  by  the 
surroundings,  the  poor  sitter  at  onoo  feels  ill  at  ease  on 
entering  the  elaborately  furnished  drawing  room  to  wait 
hii  turn,  and  as  he  sits  down,  he  can  hear  his  palpitating 
heat  beating  faster  and  faster  as  the  dreaded  moment  of  his 
being  wanted  upstairs  approacht>s.  He  twitches  his  hat, 
cranes  his  head  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  cravat  in  a  tall 
mirror  above  him,  coughs  drily  two  or  three  times,  and  blows 
his  nose  nervouslv.  This  latter  operation  has  disturbed 
his  coat  collar,  and  made  him  red  in  the  face,  and  he  gives 
a  deep  gulp,  dreading  lest  he  should  not  have  time  to 
recover  himdel'  from  tnese  unfavourable  appaaranse?.  As 
time  wears  on,  he  is  on  better  terms  witn  himself,  and 
actually  gets  upon  his  feet  to  walk  on  tip-toe  round   the 

grand  apartment.    The  velvet  pile  carpet  pats  him  on  his 
est  bahaviour  as  he  moves  breathlessly   about  to  look  at 
the  portraits  mounte.1  in  their  fine  frames.     He  dare  not 
lift  his  head  too  much,  for  fear  of  disarranging   his  collar, 
and  every  time  becomes  round  to  a  reflecting  object,  he  has 
a  furtive  glance  at  his  dress,  to  ascertain  that  everything  is 
straight  and    proper    to   his   purpose.      By-and-bye      he 
musters  courage  and  breathea  more  regularly,  becoming  at 
last  emboldened  enough  to  take  up  a  case  of  enamels  from 
the  walnut  table,  only,  however,  to  let  it  drop  again  out  of 
his  nervous  gloved  hands  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  artist  above  stairs.     With 
a  short  preparatory  cough,  and  an  inclination  to  swallow 
something  sticking  persistently  in  his  throat,  he  seiaas  hat 
and  umbrella,    and    accompanies  the  attendant   upward. 
Generally  speaking,  ho  has  a  long  flight  of  stops  to  mount, 
and  these  ao  not  add  to  his  Bangjroia,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
trouble  him  as  much  as  if  he  were  about  to  see  tho  medical 
oflicer  about  a  life  assurance.     Unfortunately,  too,  there  b 
but  little  time  to  calm  down,  for  in   busy  studios  fifteen 
minutes    is    much    as    can  be  devoted  to  any  one  sitter. 
There  is  little  time  for  conversation,  and  the  whole  affair 
being  strange  to  him,  ihe  sitter  is  ill  at  ease,  and  takes  up 
the  position  or  pos.*  he  is  desired  to  assume,  with  a  stiffness 
and  awkwardness  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.     **  There  is 
nothing  to  be  frightened  at!  *'  most  photographeis  may  be 
ready  to  observe ;  but  t&is  does  not  mend  matters,  and  it  is 
only   after  the  sitter  has   well  accustomed   himself  to   the 
studio,  to  the  surroundings,  and  to  tho  phot>>grapher  him- 
self, that  the  latter  can  expect  to  make  a  good  picture.     It 
is  for  this  rOMon  thai,  many  gentlemen — Adam  balomon.  for 
instance,  who  will  take  but  four  portraits  a  day.  and  others, 
scarcely  less  distinguished  in  this  country,  whom  we  could 
mention — make  it  a  rule  to  give  half  an  hour,  and,  in  some 
cases,  an  hour,  of  their  tim«  to  every  sitter,  and  in  this  way, 
secure  a  quiet  happy   ezpreKsioo,  free   from  all   trace  of 
awkwardness  or  agitation.     Many  of  us,  who  feel  stiff  and 
constrained  at  our  tirst  appearance  in  a  new  locale,  are  eaav 
and  confident  enough  after  a  few  minutes'  interval ;  but  if 
a  portrait  is  executed  during  that  first  period  cf  time,  then 
it  can  hardly  be  satisfactory.     We  all  know  the  artifices  of 
portrait  painters,  who  strive  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
engage  the  minds  of  their  sitters  for  an  hour  together,  in 
onTer  to  secure  a  happy  and  natural  expression ;  and  it  is 
only  under  these  conditions,  of  course,  that  photography  caa 
step  in  with  atl vantage  and  secure  a  picture.     The  expiess 
speed  adopted  in  some  studios  oan  never  answer  well,  so  far 
as  the  customer  is  ooaoeroed,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to 


obtain  nataral  portraits  at  high  pressure.^    Everything  is  so 
cut  and  dried  tnat  the  sitter  may  sometimes  be  forgiven  if 
he  thinks  he  is  simply  undergoing  *'  a  process,**  and  thac 
the  question  of  art  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 
YoQ  pay  the  fee,  get  fixed  op  in  a  chair,  the  sun  does  iia 
work,  and  you  get  so  many  copies  of  the  image  thus  produoed. 
That    is    the    idea    entertained    by    very    many   on    the 
subject  of  ph'tographic  portraiture.    An  amateur  of  the 
humblest  skill  often  produces  better  pictures  than  the  mote 
successful  professional -*or,  in  other  words,  pictures  that  are 
liked  better  by  the  sitter.     Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  few 
mishaps  the  amateur  really  has,  if  we  except  technical 
failures;    and  the  principal  reason  is  nndoobtedly  tha cir- 
cumstance that  his  sitters  are  for  the  most  part  friends,  who 
come  to  him  perfectly  at  their  ease,  chat  till  the  moment 
they  are  taken,  and  regard  the  whole '  hing  as  a  pleasure  or  a 
j oke,  rather  diaa  i n  the  iig h t  of  a  serious  andertak ine .     Pro* 
fessional  photographers  would  be  only  too  delighted  if  they 
could  get  their  customers  to  come  to  them  in  the  same 
happy  frame  of  mind,  and  behave  in  a  similar  mm  Boud 
spirit ;   bat  this  they  will  not  suooeed  in  secoring,  unless 
they  give  up  more  of  their  time,  and  render  the  aitter^a 
entrdj  less  fo.*mal.     It  is  a  difficult  matter,  we  know,  to 
draw  the  line  to  define  how  far  one  should  make  the 
entrance  to  the  studio  fine  and  imposing,  to  impress  the 
sitter  with  a  sense  that  everything  is  done  that  money  4)an 
do,  without  calling  up  a  corresponding  feeling  of  embarraai* 
meat,  a  thing  which  photogiaphers  are  most  anxiooa  to 
avoid.     In  Paris,  at  Lieberf  s  establishment,  aad  in  that  of 
M.  Walery,  there  are  magnificent  raceptiou  rooms  provided, 
oonsarvatoriis,  and  retiring  boudoirs  handsomely  fitted  up, 
and  everything  upon  a  scale  of  unpreoedented  luxury.    At 
Reutli niter's,  on  the  contrary^where,  at  any  rate,  a  large 
part  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  that  metropolis  resort— the 
studio  is  very  small  indeed,  and  the  reception  room  is 
mainly  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  but  nothing  further. 
But  one  can  scarcely   draw  any  conclusions  from  these 
establishments,  for  they  all  thrive  very  well.    Of  course,  in 
the  prod  action  of  cheap  photography  it  is  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  devote  much  time  or  care  to  each  sitter,  and  the 
operations  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  hurried.     But  in 
high^class  studios  the  main  object  is  to  secure  good  portraits 
before  everything,  and  these  are  scarcely  to  be  expected 
unless  the  sitter  can  be  made  to  feel  entirely  at  his  ease. 


PEN-AND-INK  SKETCH  OF  A  LONDON  STUDIO. 

BT  D.  K.  QRIFFITH. 

Gentlest  reader,  by  courtesy  of  the  Editor  I  will  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  to  one  of  the  fashionable  studios  in  the 
West-ena,  in  order  to  show  one  to  Mr.  Afong,  a  Celestial 
gentleman  who,  unlike  the  Chinese  of  Shanghai,  in  a 
former  sketch,  has  entered  the  arena  of  European  art, 
associating  his  name  with  photography  in  its  best  form, 
and  justly  stands  first  of  his  couiltrymen  in  Hongkong. 

'^who  mm  the  Editor?  My  plenty  time  have  near 
he  name.  My  thinks  must  belong  all  the  aame  large 
Mandarin.** 

*  *'  You  are  not  far  out  in  your  supposition,  most  worthy 
Afong ;  he  is  the  leader  and  governor  of  this  journal,  and, 
as  such,  has  arbitrary  rule.  His  is  the  power  to  pro- 
nounce judgments,  levy  contributions,  issue  sentences, 
take  your  head  off,  or  shorten  the  length  of  your  tail  (tale). 
VV'itli  all  these  vested  rights,  we  must  have  due  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  will  have  to  approach 
him  with  extreme  caation.  At  the  same  time,  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that,  if  worthy  of  the  companion- 
ship, he  will  not  cut  you  altogether,  and  I  can  answer  for 
myself  never  having  lost  an  inch.  So  make  yoar  lowest 
salaam  with  respect  and  confidence.  And  now  what  say 
you  to  our  visit?" 

«'  My  too  much^  like  go  along  you  and  look  see  how 
fashion  you  mak^  that  fac^  England  side.** 

**  Well,  Afong,  I  will  ask  you  to  change  your  handaome 
costume  for  an  English  Boit." 
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"My  MTey  just  now  have  got  Dew  law  EngUnd  aide, 
■o  that  ebery  pieed  man  matt  wear  be  cjat  one  faabion. 
Mr  have  see  ia  that  Photographic  tt'eic)  a  too  mucbe  largd 
boobeiy.*  One  pieoc  man  tnll[§  must  have  coat  swallow 
tail  fa^ion;  DOthor  piece  taJkd  no  can.  My  thinks  all 
belong  too  inuoh6  cuno.  How  be  can  swallow  Itim  tail, 
too  [DuchA  oiirio.  Ur  perhaps  you  no  likd  walk  along  my, 
'caaae  you  have  shame  faciS." 

.  "  1  don't  wonder  that  you  ahoold  auome  there  was  a 
new  law  to  tbat  effecL  1  will  ask  yoo,  bowerer,  to  don 
an  Engliab  walking  ooab  We  are  not  ashamed  of  your 
Cbint»e  dress,  bat  London  orovda  are  not  exempt  of 
ourioitty,  and  we  would  ataod  the  risk  of  being  mobbed, 
not  by  ihe  better  classes,  gentteat  of  gentle  readers,  but 
obaerve  the  little  mortal  with  tbe  basket  under  his  arm, 
who  whistles  as  he  weoda  bis  way  in  seeming  indifference 
of  things  in  general  and  the  world  in  particular :  arrayed 
in  your  celestial  finery,  be  would  be  your  terror.  Don't 
smile  BO  incredulously  at  that,  my  friend,  or  yoa  will  get 
into  a  chronie  state  of  unbelief  when  I  further  inform  you 
that  yonder  tiny  waif  is  of  importance  to  the  State,  and, 
if  resident  abroad,  and  a  foreign  power,  in  contempt  of 
bis  forlorn  aspect,  were  unjustly  to  take  his  life,  the  wrong 
done  to  him  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  this  empire ;  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there 
would  be  calls  for  jastice.  Mighty  statesmen  would  deliver 
orations  ;  military  and  naral  leaders  would  be  called  npon 
to  prepare  for  active  service;  a  whole  fleet  of  noble  war 
vessels  would  steam  for  those  foreign  lands,  coaveying  a 
monarch's  and  a  people's  demands  for  justice.  Such 
is  the  proud  birth-right  of  a  Driton,  which  associates 
the  humblest  of  us  with  the  honour  of  the  Imperial  State ; 
and  this  ennobling  influenae,  with  aaother  I  cannot  enter 
into  hero,  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness. 

But  we  havo  boen  keeping  the  reader  waiting,  and,  as  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  oa  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Messrs.  Smudge,  we  will  visit  their  rooms. 

"  Who  man  he  ?     Hare  got  very  largd  place  ?" 

"  Well,  Afong,  you  will  not  fiod  tbe  rooma  as  large  as 
those  in  the  Boat,  space  in  London  being  so  very  precious ; 
but  it  is  the  best  in  the  most  fashionable  street,  and  little 
else  than  the  Court  Ouide  is  required  for  their  office  di 
tory;  but  you  will  sometimes  see  the  followers  and 
tators  of  nobility  there  as  well,  who  adopt  a  bearing  of 
oondeaaending  patronage  that  the  high  tone  of  the  house 
will  not  suffer,  and  so  their  visits  are  '  tew  and  far  be- 
tween.'" 

Here  we  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  the  plate-gli 
poitioo  of  which  bears  the  name  of  that  diatinguiahed  Hr 
it  swiags  back,  and  wa  pass  through  a  hall-way  of  sombre 
aspect,  and  from  Ibenoe  ascend  a  winding  staircase. 


Who  is  it  that  has  not  heard  this  expression?  nor  asso- 
ciated it  with  on  old  gentleman  of  goodly  development  and 
kindly  beaming  eye ;  in  an  attitude  admouiabiug  nis  hearers 
that  the  whole  matter  of  their  debate  is  "  contained  in  a 
nut-shell"  ?— and  who,  having  thus  tauntingly  coicentnted 
the  argument  into  that  convenient  apace,  floundeis  on  in 
a  would-be  elucidation  of  the  discourse,  until,  hopelessly, 
he  drifts  into  chaos,  flourishes  his  arms,  looks  sagacious, 
then  collapses  into  the  retirement  of  a  back  seat.  Even 
now  he  haa  just  concluded  a  learned  dissertation  on 
chiaroscuro  for  the  beneSt  of  Smndge's  acknowledged 
genius,  and  will  go  away  perfectly  convinced  that  he  has 
benefited  by  his  sage  counael. 

Next  to  him,  we  have  the  gentleman  who  has  swallowed 
the  nut.  Behold  hi3)  microscopically  examining  tbe  poi- 
trait  of  a  celebrated  physiciau  :  the  geatloman  writes  three 
distinguishing  initials  b' 


_  science  after  his  n 
of  the  dreamy  type,  and  at  present  is  compiling  a  work 
"  f  sychic  Force,"  to  whicn  he  aasociates  "Spiritual- 
It  is  that,  gf  otlest  reader,  which  takes  hiui  here  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  a  spirit  at  m  recent 
seance,  who  averred  tiiat  the  collot&on  need  by  photo- 
graphers had  such  a  widespread  influence  upon  tlie 
atmosphere,  aud  was  each  day  getting  so  extended,  that 
'  fiillj  aocounted  for  the  modem  pheaomeua  of  spirit 
aeeing,  ao  that  they  found  it  very  ailficutt  to  dodge  the 
influence  of  the  Iodized  atmosphere ;  and  bittw  were  his 
complaints  of  the  way  he  got  caugbL  Then  be  entered  with 
much  eloquence  upon  IJie  uood  old  times  (before  they 
hod  sunk  into  being  scientiScally  termed  a  mere  ''ideo- 
moter- action"),  when  they  nould  enjoy  their  shady  retreat 
in  comfort,  without  being  subjected  to  answer  the  imper- 
tineot  and  sometimes  harrasaing  questions  of  every 
inquiring  mind.  But  as  the  result  of  this  visit  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Psychologieil  Enqniries," 
e  refer  the  re.nder  to  it. 

Close  beside  him  are  two  figures,  and  at  a  glance  we 
discover  them  to  be  father  and  sou  ;  tbe  elder  gentleman 
of  the  two,  with  the  glasses  on  his  noee,  and  stretchiog  his 
neck  forwai'd  to  get  a  close  view  of  a  portrait  represonting 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  full  olHuial  splendour,  is  the 
senior  partner  in  the  princely  mercantile  firm  of  Orabeiu 
and  Keepem.  Don't  suppose,  gentlest  reader,  that  I  am 
pointing  out  an  ordinary  trader  ;  a  more  honourable  nama 
humanity  cotild  not  enjoy,  and  he  cherishes   it  with  noble 

firideof  all  the  inheritance  he  will  leave  to  the  aon,  whoia 
□aniog  upon  his  arm.  The  prond  enjoyment  of  his  name  he 
values  as  the  best  portion,  aud  jealously  guards  it  agvnat 
any  enoroachmeots ;  it  is  acapital  lodged  deep  in  thestrong 
box  of  his  integrity,  guarded  by  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
a  gentleman. 
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The  powdered  resia  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  plate, 
between  the  lines  and  the  letters,  is  removed  by  means  of 
a  second  tuft  of  wool,  and  then  the  borders  and  back  of 
the  plate  are  covered  with  shellac  yarnish. 

The  etching  is  now  proceeded  with.  A  trough  made 
from  a  mixture  of  gutta-percha  and  asphalte  is  made  of 

5Toper  dimensions,  and  ot  such  a  nature  that  it  will  rock. 
*hi8  rocking  trough  must  be  kept  in  motion  the  whole 
time  that  the  etching  operation  is  proceeding,  so  that  the 
liquid  mores  to  and  fro  over  the  plate,  and  washes  away 
any  salts  which  may  become  formed  by  the  acid  acting 
upon  the  zinc.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Messieurs 
Gnllot  there  are  two  apparatus,  each  having  four  of  these 
troughsy  which  are  moved  by  a  small  steam  engine.  £ach 
trough  takes  up  an  area  of  one  and  a-half  square  feet. 
The  concentration  of  the  acid  governs  the  depth  of  the 
etchinf^,  and  therefore  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have 
the  acid  mixture  always  of  the  same  strength,  the  liquid 
falling  from  a  dropping -bottle  nxed  above  the  trough. 
The  first  etching  must  be  very  weak,  and  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  white  parts,  which  are  the  darkest  portions. 
As  soon  as  this  is  sufficiently  accomplished,  so  that  certain 
parts  are  placed  in  slight  relief,  the  plate  is  taken  out  of 
the  trough,  washed,  and  dried,  and  brought  into  an  oven 
mildly  heated,  when  the  resin  fuses  and  runs  down  the 
walls  of  the  relief  already  formed.  It  is  a  question  now, 
not  of  producing  a  relief  sufficient  for  printing  in  the 
printing-press,  but  to  protect  every  separate  etching, 
which  gives  the  tones  oi  the  picture,  from  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  acid.  A  series  of  operatious  are  necessary 
to  do  th'8,  which  necessarily  require  practical  experience 
to  carry  out,  and  are  not  to  be  fulfilled  by  one  who  pos- 
sesses mere  theoretical  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  the  fused  resin  has  formed  a  sufficient  pro- 
tective coating,  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  oven  and 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  then  rolled  up  again 
with  the  re-transfer  ink,  together  with  two  parts  of  fatty 
and  resinons  substance,  and  as  much  litho  varnish  as  will 
permit  the  composition  to  run  easily  over  the  lines  or 
letters  of  the  image.  The  plate  is  strongly  rolled,  so  that 
the  black  i>arts  become  pasty,  and  then  powdered  resin  i& 
applied,  bringing  the  plate  a  second  time  into  the  trough. 
The  second  etching,  which  is  required  to  attack  the  less 
dark  parts,  requires  to  be  a  more  vigorous  one.  The  plate 
must  also  be  more  highly  warmed,  so  that  the  fused  resin 
is  more  fluid,  and  spreads  over  and  protects  the  parts 
graved  in  the  last  operation. 

For  six  or  nine  times  is  the  operation  repeated  in  the 
same  manner,  until,  by  continued  roUing  up  of  the  plate 
and  fusing  of  the  powdered  resin  applieo,  tiie  image  is 
completely  etched  by  succeeding  steps,  the  final  etching 
bein^  most  rowerful,  in  order  to  hollow  out  all  the  white 
portions.  When  there  are  large  surfaces  of  white  in  the 
image,  these  most  in  the  first  place  be  protected  with  a 
solution  of  shellac,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  etching  liquid 
too  much  at  first,  and  to  supply  a  point  of  vantage  for  the 
roller. 

After  the  etching  operations  have  come  to  an  end,  the 
plate  is  washed  with  great  care,  in  the  first  place  with 
caostio  potash,  and  afterwards  with  bensol^  to  remove 
the  resin  and  ink.  The  white  portiona  which  have  not 
been  acted  upon  are  cut  out  witn  a  narrow  saw,  and  the 
graved  pUte  is  then  fixed  into  a  press. 

As  the  work  of  MM.  Gillot  et  Fils  testifies,  and  as  I 
myself  can  also  bear  witness,  the  results  of  the  process 
which  I  have  here  briefly  sketched  yields  most  excellent 
results,  but  some  amount  of  practice  and  artistic  ^ill  are 
required  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  carry  on  the  operations. 
The  etching  of  the  plates  must  be  caref uUv  watched,  so 
that  the  fine  lines  and  delicate  portions  of  the  work  may 
not  suffer.  The  beginner  is  liaole  to  etch  some  portions 
and  oover  up  others  too  much ;  but  with  an  intelligent 
qpeiator  sneoesaf ttl  and  certain  results  are  obtained  in  a 
very  short  tfaae. 


The  process  of  paniconography,  which  is  known  in 
Paris  under  the  name  of  **  Gillotage,*'  has  rapidly  spread, 
and  is  employed  in  that  metropolis  for  illustrating  news- 
papers and  other  publications.  Employed  in  conjunction 
with  photography  —or,  rather,  photo -lithography — it  per- 
mits of  obtaining  a  phototype  plate  for  the  printing-press 
of  any  drawing  or  aesign  in  a  very  short  time,  the  repro- 
duction being  either  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  original.  It  would  be  desirable  that  every  printing 
establishment  of  importance  should  possess  a  lithographic 
press  and  a  workman  skilled  in  this  particular  kind  of 
work ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  photographers  were  to 
practise  more  assiduously  the  chrome -gelatine  photo- 
graphic process  and  photo-lithography,  so  that  they 
might  become  more  conversant  with  the  photo-mechanicid 
printing  processes  of  the  day. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LIOHTDRUCK  PROCESS. 

BT  PaOPKflSOa  J.  BUBHIK,  OF  TABOX.* 

Basis, — Ad  a  basis  I  employ  a  polished  glass  plate,  three 
lines  in  thickness,  or  may  be  thicker.      These  plates  are 

I  polished  matt  on  one  side  by  nibbing  them  with  finely 
evi gated  emory  powder ;  the  powder  is  moistened  with  a 
little  water,  and  applied  to  tbe  glasa  snrface,  the  emery 
bet:ig  uniformly  moistened  by  rubbing  with  the  finger. 
This  is  very  nece8i«ary,  for  thoold  any  dry  emery  come  in 
contact  with  the  glass^  deep  scratches  are  at  once  produced. 
Another  glass  plate  is  placed  npon  thi)  one  covered  with 
moist  emery,  and  the  former  is  rubbed  by  a  circular  move- 
ment, and  with  very  little  pressure.  In  a  few  moments*you 
perceive  that  the  noise  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
particles  ceases,  and  then  more  pressure  and  freer  snd 
quicker  manipulation  may  ensue.  For  about  ten  minutes 
the  task  should  be  continued,  the  grains  of  emery  beoomiag 
smaller  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  thu  matt  surface  of  a 
liner  character.  If,  after  the  plate  hos  been  waHhed,  it  turns 
out  that  the  glass  snrface  has  not  been  evenly  rubbed,  or 
that  by  reason  of  the  ineqnslity  of  the  plate  certain  portions 
have  not  been  touched,  the  grinding  must  be  proceeded 
with,  a  fresh  supply  of  emery  being  obtained.  The  action 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  reduce  the  sise  of  the  grains 
as  much  as  possible.  In  this  way  two  matt  plates  are 
produced  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  employing  plates  a  second  time, 
these,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  gelatine,  are  pot  into  a  lead 
or  sine  vessel  containinsr  an  alkali  solution  formed  of  slaked 
lime  or  soda.  This  alkaline  liquid  may  be  preserved  in 
good  condition  for  more  than  two  months,  and  may,  by  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  lime,  be  invigorated  when 
necessary.  In  a  bath  of  this  kind  the  hard  gelatine  film 
becomes  softened  in  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  and  the  glass 
msY  then  be  cleaned  with  sawdust,  or  some  such  material, 
and  washed.  The  plates  are  tUen  groond  with  emery 
powder  in  the  manner  just  described  in  order  to  free  the 

F^res  of  the  glass  from  any  gelatine  remaining  in  them, 
inally,  the  plates  are  rubbed  with  a  rag,  and  rinsed  in 
several  waters,  and  then  dried. 

Firtt  preparation  of  the  plates.^^l  take  25  parts  of  white  of 
egg,  45  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  8  parts  of  solution  of 
soda  water  glass,  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  oommerc. 
The  white  of  egg  must  be  perfectly  free  from  the  yoli. 
The  three  oonstitnents  are  mixed  together,  beat*ii  ki  a 
froth,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  Next  day,  or  at  any 
rate  after  an  interval  of  six  or  eight  hoars,  the  clear  portion 
is  decanted  ofl^  and  filtered  through  a  clean  cloth.  This 
will  render  subesanent  filtration  through  paper  much 
easier.  An  open  glass  vessel,  or  slsas  beaker,  is  taken,  ahd 
a  glass  funnel  is  put  into  it,  so  tnat  the  tube  of  the  latter 
reaches  nearlv  to  tbe  bottom  ;  the  filter  Is  then  fitted  with 
soft  and  thick  filter  paper,  and  the  mixtars  poo  red  in.  The 
pores  of  the  paper  are  very  speedily  stopped,  and  the  process 
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of  filtering  is  saspended ;    for  tbia  reason  the  solntion  is 

poared  from  the  funnel  b^k  again  into  the  glass  vessel,  the 

filter   paper  is  replaced  by  new,  and   the  aolntion  again 

passed  through  it.    This  op  nation  will  have  to  be  repeated 

soTcral  times  before  all  the  liquid  in  the  ves^l  has  gone 

through  thn  filter.     When  the  liquid  has  been  once  filtered, 

it  can  be  easily  submitted  to  a  teoond  operation  without  the 

filter  paper  being  changed.     For  this  reason  the  filtered 

liquid  is  poured  into  another  glass  and  filtered  a  second 

time.     As  the  first  filtrate  always  contains  a  few  hairs  or 

fibies,  the  liquid  that  passes  through  first  of  all  should 

always  be  poured  back  to  go  through  the  filter  again,  and 

in  this  way  a  perfectly  clean  liquid  free  from  bubbles  is 

obtained. 

To  prepare  the  plates  a  sheet  of  glass  of  large  siae  is  laid 
down  horiiontally,  and  on  it  is  placed  one  of  the  matt  plates, 
which  has,  first  of  all,  been  dusted  with  a  brush.  Upon  its 
surface,  and  near  the  edge,  is  poured  some  of  the  solution 
above  described,  and  this  is  spiead  over  the  plate  by  gently 


to  be  applied  is  easily  guessed.  Too  thick  a  film  does  not 
last  in  printing,  as  the  scraper  abrades  the  surface  ;  and  too 
thin  a  nlm,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  the  fine  grains  of  the 
glass  to  appear  as  little  black  spots,  the  force  employed  in 
the  press  being  the  greater.  When  coated,  the  plates  are 
put  intj  the  box  and  allowed  to  dry  at  a  temperature  of 
35^  B.  Plates  prepared  to  this  stage  will  keep  good  in 
summes  for  the  space  of  a  week,  and  in  winter  time  for  a 
month,  becoming  better  after  keeping  a  little  while. 

The  Exposure. — This  may  be  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  the  shade,  in  the  case  of  a  good  negative,  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  sun.  Difl^used  light  gives  the 
best  half  tones.  After  exposure  the  chrome  salts,  which 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light,  are  washed  out  with 
water,  and  the  plate  well  wiped  and  pu(l  to  dry.  After 
three  hours  the  plate  may  be  employed  for  printing 
purpoees. 

Pnn^'n^/.— The  plate  is    fixed  by  means  of    plaster  of 
Paris  to  a  lithographic  stone,  and  printed  by  the  aid  of  a 


inclining  it.    Those  barts  which  are  not  wetted  in  th  s  way    lithographic  press.     The   plate    is  moistened  and  treated 


are  afterwards  covered  with  the  liquid  by  spreading  it  with 
a  attip  of  paper ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  liquid  must  not  be 
allowed  to  flow  quickly,  but  gently  in  a  line  downwards. 
Another  vessel  is  brought  to  one  corner  of  the  plate,  and 
there  the  glass  is  quickly  tlirned  on  end,  so  that  the  super- 
fluous matter  runs  off.  -  The  quick  withdrawal  of  the  liquid 
carries  away  any  air-bubbles  which  may  have  been  formed 
when  the  fluid  was  spread  with  the  paper ;  but,  if  any  should 
yet  remain,  a  little  moie  of  the  filtered  solution  is  applied, 
and  then  again  rapidly  drained  into  the  second  vessel.    The 
plate  is  permitted  to  drain,  and  is  set  up  against  the  wall 
to  dry.     The  fluid  which  has  been  poureii  ofif  the  plate  must 
be  filtered  again  before  use.    In  this  way  a  large  number  of  I 
plates  may  be  prepared,  and,  in  this  condition,  may  be  kept 
for  six  months.    They  must  never  be  used  immediately,  but 
should  remain  a  day  or  two  befoie  being  employed.     The 
longer  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  better  they  are. 

Secotul  preparatioiu-^To  coat  the  platee  with  gelatine, 
they  must  first  of  all  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  cold  water, 
best  under  a  tap,  but  without  the  prepared  side  being  touched. 
They  are  then  dried,  and  ready  to  oe  treated  with  gelatine. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  a  box  having  a  sheet 
iron  bottomf  and  a  cover  of  dark  linen  or  cloth,  is  provided  ; 
inside,   three  inches  above  the  iron  bottom,   is  a  frame, 
spanned  with  linen  exactly  the  siae  of  the  interior,  and  this 
ii  covered   with  filter  paper,  loosely  laid  upon   it.    This 
frame  should  equalise  perfectly  the  unequal  temperature  ot 
the  iron  below,  for  under  the  box  is  fitted  a  gas  or  spirit 
flame.    Three  inches  under  the  lid  are  iron  rods  from  one 
side  of  the  box  to  the  other,  placed  horizontally,  each  rod 
being  furnished  with  two  or  three  holed,  into  which  screws 
are  fitted,  upon  the  beads  of  which  the  glans  plates  rest.    By 
turning  these  screws  so  that  the  heads  are  raised  or  depressed, 
the  plates  are  easily  brought  into  a  horiaontal  position.     A 
thermometer  suitably  fitted  in  the  aide  of  the  box  indicates 
the  temperature.    Two,  three,  or  more  glass  plates  are  laid 
horiiontally   upon  the  screws,  the  box  is  closed,  and  the 


with  two  different  inks  or  colours,  one  thick,  one  to  blacken 
the  plate,  and  one  having  a  brownish  tone,  which  gives  the 
half-tones.  Aft?r  every  printing  the  plate  is  again  wetted 
aad  wiped  with  a  rag,  when  the  inking  is  proceeded  with 
once  more.  It  the  plate  gives  but  little  half  tone  in  the 
shadows,  a  blind  proof  is  taken  off,  which  takes  oft  the 
last  remnant  of  the  colour,  and  then  the  plate  is  wiped 
once  more  and  printed.  A  plate  ol  this  kind  should  fur^ 
nish  GOO  prints  or  more.  The  permanency  of  the  plates 
depends  upon  due  attention  being  given  to  their  prepara* 
tion,  upon  having  gelatine  that  swells  but  little,  and 
employing  little  force  in  printing. 

Uoncluding  Remarks. — This  method,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, is  the  best  of  the  kind  yet  brought  forward.    It 
yields  more  certain  results,  and  appears  also  to  be  pretty 
well  known  without  a  word  as  to  its  details  having  appeared 
in  print.    M.  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  I  am  told  from  a  good 
source,  employs  soluble  glass,  ai  likewise  do  other  firms  in 
Vienna:     and  Koch  especially,   who   since  the    Austrian 
International  Exhibition  has  produced  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of   Licfatdruck,  also  makes  use  of  soluble  glass  in 
his  process.    The  latter  gentleman  has  considerable  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry,  and  if  it  were 
not.  unfortunately,  for  his  inability  to  work,  from  illness,  he 
could  inform  us  of  many  interesting  experiences  and  dis- 
coveries which  he  has  made.    In  the  State  Printing  Office 
this  process  has  also  been  employed  for  the  past  two  years 
a  plate  yielding  as  many  as  600  impressions. 

Some  operators  replace  a  portion  of  the  gelatine  vith 
isinglaas.  This  substance  is  to  be  obtained,  as  a  rule,  only 
of  inferior  quality,  and  is  very  dear ;  the  bleached  material 
is  perfectly  valueless,  and  the  only  quality  to  be  recom- 
mended is  the  Russian. 

The  choice  of  colonn  is  important.  If  a  brown  tone  is 
desired,  then  Munich  varnish  must  be  added  to  the  black 
ink.  This  has  the  defect  of  colouring  the  plate,  so  that  in 
the  end  it  is  not  white,  but  brown.    This  varnish  ha^  the 


temperature  raised  to  30^  Reaumur.     In  the  meantime,  a  I  effect  also   of  tanning  the  gelatine,  and  the  prints  soon 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  (7'5  grammes)  of  the  finest  |  appear  flat    A  good  brown  mixture    is  afforded  by  the 


French  gelatine  is  taken ;  five  ounces  (150  grammes)  of 
distilled  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  gelatine  allowed 
to  swell  for  an  hour.  After  this  the  gelatine  is  dissolved 
upon  a  water- bath,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  high  tempe- 
rature (say  70^  B.),  fourteen  grains  (0875  grammes)  of 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  and  ten  grains  (0  625  grammes) 
of  chloride  of  calcium  are  added;  finally,  after  everything 
has  dissolved,  an  ounce  (30  grammes)  of  ordinary  spirits 
of  wine  is  added,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

The  filtered  solution  is  poured  upon  th    warmed  ^lass 
plate,  and  spread  over  the  surfaoe  by  means  of  a  strip  of 

Eaper.  Not  too  much,  nor  too  little,  liquid  must  be  applied, 
ut  only  so  much  that,  when  the  plate  is  inclined,  only  a 
little  of  it  betrsya  a  tendency  to  run  off.  When  the  opera- 
tion has  bean  carried  out  several  time0|  the  proper  amoant 


finest  printer's  black  of  the  thickest  kind   mixed  with  red 
oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  Casar  varnish. 

To  preserve  the  margins  perfectly  white,  the  negative  is 
covered  up  to  the  image  or  design.  On  printing,  fine  tissue 
paper  is  cut  into  bands  of  two  or  three  inches  bieadiii,  and 
these  are  put  on  theedgt^s  of  the  plate,  which  are  to  lemain 
clean  before  the  printing  paper  is  applied.  Or  a  frame  may 
be  employed,  the  aperture  of  which  represents  the  size  of 
the  plate,  and  over  this  is  stretched  tissue  paper  saturated 
with  paraflin,  and  an  opening  the  siae  of  the  picture  is  cue 
out,  and  this  frame  of  paper  is  laid  upon  the  plate  every 
time  an  impression  is  struck  off.  I  thought  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  the  process  should  no  longer  remain  a 
secret,  and  have  therefore  published  it  in  the  hope  that  i 
will  receive  frequent  application. 
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NITRATE  OF  BARYTA  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

BiviAAXi  correspondents  have  recently  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  precise  operation  of   nitrate  of  baryta  in  the 
negative  batn.     A  ^'Provincial  Amateur"  complains  also 
that  the  appearance  of  fog  it  produces  is,  notwithstanding 
that  it  disappears  on  varnishing,  very   perplexing  during 
development,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  when  the 
proper  degree  of  intensity  is  obtained,  the  issue  being  that 
ne  frequently  finds  his  finished  negative  more  intense  than 
he  intended.     He  has  found,  hovrever,  that  its  addition  to 
his  bath  has  effectually  removed  a  tendency   to  pinholes 
when  the  orthodox  treatment  for  getting  rid  of  excess  of 
iodide  of  silver  had  been  tried  without  the  slightest  effect. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  results  recorded,  that  the  presence 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  silver  bath  may  have  some  action 
which  is  not  well  understood ;  but  its  beneficial  action  in 
the  case  of  our  correspondent  appears  to  have  been  simply 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed.    Its  use  was  hrst 
suggested  and  tried  by  Dr.  Vogel  for  the  removal  of  sulphate 
of  Sliver  from  the  nitrate  bath.    At  the  time,  there  was  a 
prevalent  outcry  from  many  photographers  as  to  the  pre 
sence  of  pinholes  in  their  negatives,  manifestly  not  arising 
from  iodide,  as  they  appeared  in  a  new  bath,  a  lack  of 
sensitiveness  and  poorness  of  image  being,  in  many  ca^es,  a 
concomitant  of  the  pinholes.     Enquiry  and  research  led  to 
a  suspicion  ta  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the 
test  and  remedy  proposed  bv  Dr.  Vogel  proved  satisfactory. 
On  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytaa  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  was  formed,  and  the  working  conaitions  of  the  bath 
were  at  once  improved.    The  chief  drawback  that  remained 
was  a  tendency  to  excessive  intensity,  or  even  hardness,  in  the 
negatives.    The  grey  veil  of  sulphate  of  baryta  precipitated 
on  the  film  on  the  application  of  the  iron  developer  was 
another  minor  drawback,  which   probably,  as  our  cornss- 
pondent   imagines,  contributes  to  the  first  drawback  by 
misleading  the  eve  of  the  operator  as  to  the  degree  of 
intensity  obtained.    A  little  experienoe  and  care  in  mani* 
pnlation  will  serve,  however,  to  obviate  both  difficulties. 

When  the  snbjcct  was  revived  at  the  South  London 
Society  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  variety  of  virtues  were 
claimed  for  the  baryta  salt ;  but  no  theory  was  put  forward 
as  td  its  action.  Ihe  majority  of  those  who  have  tried  it, 
however,  speak  favourably  of  its  action.  A  correspondent 
of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  details  an  interenting  case 
of  the  purification  of  silver  by  its  aid.  It  is  piobable  that 
sulphate  of  silver  had  been  prereot.    He  says : 

**  I  had  occasion  a  few  days  since  to  dissolve  a  lot  of 
silver  coin,  which  I  sometimes  do  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  bath  ;  but-  amongst  this  particular  lot  was  a  lot  of  scrsp 
silver  obtained  at  the  jeweller's,  and  guaranteed  to  be  pute 
silver;  but  I  found  after  dis^olvinff  it  that  it  contained 
quite  an  amount  of  either  lead  or  soTder  used  by  je  waller i  , 


and  it  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  cleanse  this  ont;  and 
when  I  got  the  solution  ready  for  work  and  ooated  a  plate, 
I  could  not  get  a  full-timed  imago  under  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  and  found  the  bath  kept  depositing  a  fine  white 
powder.  After  repeated  trials  I  bethaught  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  baryta.  I  added  about  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
solution,  and  also  an  additional  dose  of  iodide,  and  again 
tried  the  bath.  Lo.  and  behold !  a  change  had  come  over  it— 
a  great  change.  I,  could  make  a  picture  in  two  or  three 
seconds  and  have  plenty  of  time,  and  the  bath  improved 
daily ;  and  I  enclose  you  a  card  made  with  it  to  show  you 
how  it  works.  Not  that  this  oard  has  any  particular  merit 
except  the  time  in  which  it  was  made,  which  was  half  a 
second  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  by  exposing  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  possible  to  nncovc  r  and  cover  the  lens ;  *you  will 
perceive  that  from  the  subject'i  and  the  position  itself  shows 
the  work  had  to  be  done  quickly.*' 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

SOUTH  SEAS. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  among  others  who  took 
part  in  the  transit  of  Venus  expeditions  despatched  to  all 
corners  of  the  globe,  was  Dr.  Hermann  Krone,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dresden  Photographic  Society,  and  editor  of  the 
organ  of  that  body,  Helios.  Dr.  Krone^s  reputation  as  a 
scientific  photographer  very  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  on  the  occasion  of  the  preparations 
being  made  to  observe  the  phenomenon  of  Venua  passing 
over  the  sun's  disc,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  invited  the 
learned  doctor  to  aid  in  securing:  records  of  the  rare  event 
in  question.  In  response,  Dr.  Krone  at  once  expressed 
his  readiness  to  proceed  to  any  station  where  he  could  be 
of  assistance,  and  the  distant  Auckland  Islands  was 
ultimately  fixed  upon  as  his  destination.  Thither  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  his  departure  from  the  Saxon  capital  left  such 
a  blank  among  photographers  of  note,  that  not  only  had 
the  issue  of  HeHos  to  be  altogether  suspended,  but  the 
Dresden  Society  likewise  postponed  its  meetings  until  the 
return  of  its  president 

Dr.  Krone  nas  now  returned,  after  being  absent  from 
his  fatherland  upwards  of  twelve  months ;  and  his  experi- 
ences as  a  photographer  in  that  distant  corner  of  the  earth 
to  which  his  duty  called  him  are  so  interesting  that,  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  time  that  has  intervened,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  them  to  our  readers.  His  report  is 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  and  we 
may  confidently  affirm  that,  since  M.  Remdle  described  his 
journey  through  the  Libyan  Desert,  we  have  read  no  more 
interesting  communication  from  the  pen  of  aphotographer. 
To  get  to  their  remote  destination.  Dr.  I&one  and  his 
friends  came  to  England  and  embarked  for  Melbourne.  It 
was  supposed  that  from  this  part  a  passage  might  be 
secured  in  some  ship  proceeding  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Auckland  Islands,  but  ultimately  it  was  found  necessary  to 
charter  a  vessel  on  purpose.  Finally  the  French  bark 
Alexandrine^  Captain  Veaujoyeux  (with  a  crew  of  ten  men) 
was  engaged,  and  the  party,  consisting  of  two  officers  in  the 
German  marine.  Dr.  Schur,  Dr.  Wolfram,  Dr.  Krone,  and 
his  son,  embarked  for  their  destinaUon. 

*^  The  ship  was  quioklv  provisioned,  the  cases  of  instru- 
ments and  necessanes  taken  on  board,  a  carpenter,  a  cook, 
and  steward  were  hired,  and  on  the  Srd  October,  early, 
the  vessel  sailed. 

"  After  a  stormy  voyage,  and  experiencing  for  four  days 
a  dreadful  hurricane,  during  which  a  terrible  sea  broke 
over  the  ship  continnallv,  the  water  dashing  through  the 
windows  of  the  captain  s  cabin  and  into  our  eramped-np 
sleeping  places,  we  came  in  twelve  days,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  October,  to  Port  Ross  in  the  Auckland 
Islands,  and  in  the  evening,  at  eight  o*elock,  anchored 
about  a  mile  from  shore  near  Terror  Cave,  In  the  little 
Shoe  Island.  An  attempt  on  the  following  day  to  get 
nearer  the  shore  was  nnanoccssful,  and  therefore  the  laboor 
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of  unloading  and  landing  our  heavy  cases  was  rendered 
yery  great  indeed.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  the  sea  ran 
very  high  ;  but,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might,  we  had 
to  row  on  shore  every  moruiug  early,  and  back  again  at 
sight  to  sleep,  completing  our  arrangements  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  worked  as  carriers,  packers,  and  builders, 
turuiog  our  hands  to  all  kinds  of  work.  We  discovered 
the  place  where  Ross  made  his  observations  in  1840,  and 
chose  the  same  spot  for  our  own  observatory.  Here  the 
dense  bushes  and  reeds  which  cover  the  island  had  been 
cleared  away  thirty-four  years  ago,  but,  of  course,  the 
brushwood  and  shrubs  had  grown  again  since  then,  and 
many  days'  hard  work  with  axe  and  shovel  were  necessary 
before  we  had  cleared  the  place  once  more  for  building 
our  dwelling  house.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  levelling  the 
ground  properly,  so  that  we  could  commence  building.  A 
carpenter  made  one  of  the  party,  and  the  walls  of  the 
house  soon  began  to  rise ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  the 
roof  on  that  we  possessed  any  shelter  at  all  from  the  rain 
and  hail,  which  at  times  became  exceedingly  Aucklandish. 

"  If  any  of  our  friends  engaged  in  neighbouring  expedi- 
tions could  have  seen  us  they  would  have  wondered  much 
at  our  industry  and  at  the  development  of  qualities  which 
we  did  not  imagine  ourselves  possessed  of.  All  of  us,  the 
two  naval  odicers  included,  had  to  clear,  chop,  and  build 
for  weeks  together  accoutred  in  waterproofs,  sou'- westers, 
and  jack-books,  damp  externally  by  tlie  never-ceasing  rain, 
and  internally  by  the  profuse  perspiration  engendered  by 
our  newly-accustomed  work.  Ofttimes  did  we  throw  on 
one  side  our  waterproofs,  seeing  that  they  did  not  protect 
us  from  the  wet,  and  put  on  our  wet  clothes  of  a  morning, 
which  never  seemed  to  get  dry.  How  we  envied  our 
comrades  who  had  gone  to  Kerguelen's  Land,  who  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Gazelle  war- vessel,  and  our  brethren  at 
Tschjifu,  who  were  aided  by  the  Ancona  gunboat,  and  a 
body  of  Chinese  coolies  besides!  The  German  govern- 
ment had  sent  no  vessel  with  us  to  render  assistance ;  on 
the  contrary — thanks  to  the  irony  of  fate— we  had  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  craft  of  our  old  *  arch-enemy,'  the 
French,  to  carry  us  to  thib  God-forsaken  spot. 

'*  To  fill  the  cup  of  misfortune  to  the  brim,  our  carpenter 
fell  ill  after  a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  island.  That  we 
were  not  all  of  us  laid  up  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  to  thank  our  constitutions,  as  also  the  circumstance 
that  we  had  no  time  to  become  delicate,  the  work  was 
so  hard  and  incessant.  A  medicine  chest  which  we  had 
with  us,  and  which  contained  a  few  printed  instructions, 
had  to  serve  us  as  surgeon.  Dr.  Seehger,  in  clearing  the 
bushes  with  an  axe,  had  the  misfortune  to  d^al  himself  a 
severe  cut  over  the  foot,  the  blood  streaming  out  from  the 
hole  in  his  boot;  fortunately  we  found  a  supply  of 
strapping  in  the  chest,  and  so  were  able  to  tend  our 
wounded  friend  pretty  well.  Then  Dr,  Schur  caught  a 
violent  cold,  and  suffered  from  a  raging  toothe-ache, 
which  kept  him  away  from  work  more  than  a  week.  In 
this  case  we  could  only  hope  that  our  patient  would  get 
better. 

"  We  hod  a  large  supply  of  quinine  with  us,  to  enable 
our  constitutions  to  combat  the  fever-breeding  swamps 
of  the  Auckland  Islands ;  but,  fortunately,  we  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  this  tonic.  Many  of  the  medicines 
mentioned  in  the  printed  instructions  were  not,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  chest ;  but  as  we  were  fortunately  free 
from  any  grave  sickness,  this  did  not  matter  so  much ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  in  the  same  strait  as  your- 
self when  on  the  Nicobar  Islands.  It  should  be  imperative, 
I  think,  that  a  scientific  expedition  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  medical  man,  to  affoni  assistance  and  advice  in  case 
of  need. 

'*  After  we  had  completed  our  house,  we  proceeded,  with 
the  help  of  the  sailors,  to  build  up  the  iron  moveable 
towers,  from  which  the  stonn  often  tore  the  canvas  roofing. 
In  building  up  the  pillars,  our  carpenter  had  more  practice 
than  we,  and  so  we  acted  as  labourers  to  fetch  material, 


while  be  put  it  together.  On  the  20th  November  we 
unpacked  our  chemicals  in  the  dark  room,'  and  the  next 
day  took  the  first  landscape  photograph.  On  the  night 
of  the  22nd — 23rd  November  an  extraordinarily  high  tide 
washed  two  of  our  photographic  cases  into  the  sea,  over- 
turned our  water-guage,  and  washed  the  tide-observer, 
with  its  self-registering  clock  inside  it,  between  the  lava 
blocks  and  the  beach,  whence  they  vrere,  however,  soon 
recovered  ^nd  set  up  again.  Some  months  afterwards  we 
found  our  chests  several  miles  away,  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  of  Ocean  Island. 

**  Nine  days  only  remained  to  us  for  the  setting  up  of  our 
photo-heliograph,  and  to  make  all  preparations ;  six  days 
only  for  preparing  and  testing  our  dry  plates.  The  first 
fifty  plates  prepared  were  put  on  one  side  as  untrustworthy, 
as  on  the  morning  after  their  preparation  it  was  found  that 
the  brown,  swampy,  and  fenous  spring  water  could  not 
be  employed,  as  it  occasioned  stains  and  precipitates.  For 
this  reason  we  began  zealously  to  collect  the  raiu-water, 
which  came  down  in  surprising  quantities,  and,  moreover, 
distilled  day  and  night  the  spring  water  of  the  place.  As 
there  was  little  time  for  working-up  the  silver  baths,  and 
for  modifying  and  testing  our  collodion,  the  latter  had  to 
be  used  fresh— a  circumstance  of  little  importance, 
probably,  in  the  wet  process,  but  unfavO'irable  to  the 
preparation  of  dry  colloaio-albumen  plates.  The  collodion, 
moreover,  on  account  of  the  very  moist  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  betrayed  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  lift 
from  the  glass,  and  a  preliminary  coating  of  rubber 
brought  about  staining,  because  it  kept  in  the  damp.  The 
employment  of  this  material  had,  therefore,  to  be  aban- 
doned, although  among  the  glass  plates  were  found  some 
which  had  already  been  made  use  of. 

'*  I  now  took  my  own  chemicals  in  hand,  my  own  collo- 
dion, and  my  old  silver  bath,  which  had  served  already 
for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  for  private  work,  and  also  in  case  of  difficulty, 
should  the  other  untested  and,  so  to  speak,  unripe 
chemicals  be  found  wanting.  A  new  silver  oath  which  I 
prepared  gave  beautiful  wet  platea,  but  was  no  good  what- 
ever, as  i  have  said  before,  for  the  preservation  of  dxy 
films,  which  all  of  them  fogged  on  treatment  therein. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  private  chemicals  gave  good  clear 
plates.  In  the  same  way,  the  collodion  brought  with  the 
expedition  was  all  very  well  for  wet  plates,  and  of  course 
worked  more  rapidly  than  mine ;  with  dry  plates,  however, 
the  new  collodion  always  yielded  dirty  films,  while  mine 
gave  clear  ones. 

As  we  employed  distilled  or  rain  water,  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operations,  but  could  not  employ 
such  water  throughout,  I  dipped  the  plates  after  sensi- 
tizing in  a  bath  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  and  covered  them 
with  albumen  solution  without  further  ado.  The  film  still 
contained  silver,  but  this  did  not  matter,  as  the  albumen 
solution  also  contained  silver,  and  the  latter  was  then 
washed  by  pouring  over  it  the  brownish  spring  water.  The 
silver  albuminate  in  the  excess  of  albumen  was  in  this  way 
simply  washed  off  the  plate  without  in  any  way  injuring  it 
or  covering  it  with  spots,  and  finally  a  rinsing  with  rain 
water  ensued,  after  which  the  plate  was  set  to  dry 

**  So  far  as  time  and  the  few  glimpses  of  the  sun  peimitted, 
we  tested  our  plates,  and  prepared  a  series  of  one  hundred 
films,  for  the  depiction  of  Venus  on  the  sun  disc ;  these 
were  for  the  most  part  produced  with  the  chemicals  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Dresden,  the  middle  washing  opera- 
tion being  omitted,  and  each  plate  labelled  so  that  I  might 
know  it  again.  Some  diy  albumen  which  I  took  with  me, 
and  which  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wolfrom  and  M. 
Bobzin,  of  Schwerin,  proved  to  be  in  excellent  condition ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fiuid  albumen  treated  with  animonia 
arrived  in  a  decomposed  state.  I'he  results  I  obtained 
with  the  dry  albumen  were  equal  to  those  secured  with 
fresh  white  of  egg. 

**  The  drying  cf  the  plates  iu  an  atmosphere  saturated 
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with  moiBture,  like  that  of  the  Aucldand  Islands,  was  of 
oonrse  a  very'  long  bnsiDess.  in  order  to  dry  the  last 
batch  of  fifty,  ready  for  work  at  the  proper  time,  I  myself 
tended  the  fire  in  our  little  stove  from  one  o^clock  in  the 
morning  imtil  ten.  The  well  packed  dry-box,  furnished 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  chloride  of  calciom,  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stove,  to  let  the  films  become 
properly  dry,  and  if  this  was  not  done,  three  days  did  not 
•affioe  to  drive  off  the  moisture.  The  coUodio-albumen  dry 
plates  dry  more  slowly  than  any  other  films,  and  the 
longer  the  collodion  is  in  drying,  the  worse  are  the  re- 
sults obtained,  its  keeping  and  sensitive  properties  both 
suffering. 

^*  I  must  not  here  forget  to  state,  in  the  interest  of  any 
future  expeditions  in  which  photography  is  to  play  a 
part,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  a  dry  process 
over  the  ordinary  wet  process— and  these  advantages  are 
marked — such  advantages  become  illusionary  under  certain 
ciroumstances,  to  wit: 

**  1.  When  the  photographer  entrusted  with  the  opera- 
tions is  not  so  familiar  with  the  particular  dry  method  as 

••2.  When  the  chemicals  to  be  employed  have  not  been  |  ^sed  by  the  doctor  is  thinner  than  negative  collodion, 
a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  phocognipher's  possession  and  is  slightly  coloured  with  indigo,  to  neutralize  the 
to  allow  him  to  work  and  become  familiarly  acquainted  |  yeWow  tint  of  the  transfer  paper.      After  washing,  the 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

bt  charles  waldagk. 

Caubon  Again— Halation— Pkinting  on  Canvas. 

Carbon  Again. — ^The    Ghent    Section    of    the    Belgian 
Photographic   Association  had  a  meeting  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  to 
witness  the  operations  of  printing  in  cirbon.    The  meeting 
was  the  largest  yet  held,  and  great  interest  was  shown  by 
those  present.    The  main  feature  was  the  development  on  a 
coUodionized  glass.     As  this  mode  of  operating  is  one  of 
great  certainty,  and  little  liable  to  accident,  and.  as  it  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published,  I  will  give  a  short 
description  of  it.  In  order  to  shorten  operations,  the  doctor 
develops  as  many  prints  at  a  tinic  as  can  be  transferred  on  a 
glass  plate  20  by  24.    This  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  wax 
m  benzine,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  quantity  of  wax  on  the 
surface  ;  or  it  can  be  flowed  with  a  very  thin  solution  of 
the  same  kind  as  described  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  a  late  number 
of  the  News.    After  drying,  the  plate  is  flowed  with  plain 
collodion,  allowed  to  set,  and  washed  in  a  dish  of  water, 
to  debarrass  it  of  the  alcohol  and  ether.    The  colloilion 


with  them. 

'*8.  Whenthe  technical  superintendence  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  photographic  section  of  the  expedition  are 
not  delegated  to  one  skilled  person. 

**  Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  at  once,  from 
chemicals  newly  come  to  hand,  trustworthy  dry  plates. 
For  manv  purposes,  and  especially  for  spectroscopic  work, 
the  use  of  wet  plates  is  always  to  be  recommended,  because 
these  are  more  easily  acted  upon  in  the  first  place  by  the 
rays  of  light.  In  securing  photographic  pictures  of  the 
Bun*8  disc,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  plates  are  preferable,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  always  well  to  make  a  few  test  experiments 
with  wet  plates  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  accident." 

(lobe  concluded.) 


M£T£OROU)GICAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE 
DAILY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
LIGHT  RADIATED  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN 
SKY  OF  BLACKPOOL. 

BT  D.  WINSTANLET,  F.R.A.S. 

Thb  daily  average  of  light  aaain  has  risen,  being  for  the 
past  week  as  662  nnits  to  598  for  the  week  preceding,  and 
the  cur  ions  line  to  which  1  have  called  attention  more  than 
once  again  appears. 

I  notice  in  last  week's  issue  one  of  the  figures  has  been 
dropped,  the  amount  of  light  oo  Nov.  7th  oeiug  given  as 
74,  instead  of  974,  as  was  the  case. 
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plate  is  laid  down  flat,  and  covered  with  the  insolated 
carbon    tissue,    which    has    been    previously    immersed 
in  water  for  about  a  minnte.    All  these  operations  arc 
done  in  full  daylight,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  the 
gelatine  surface  shielded  from  the  light  while  transferring 
it  from  the  box  to  the  water.    A  sheet  of  rubber  cloth  is 
laid  down  on  the  back,  and  the  water  is  expelled  by  means 
of  a  squeegee,  woiking  at  first  from  the  centre  to  the  edges. 
The  plate  is  then  set  up,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
before  developing.    The  developing  is  done  in  water  at 
about  100^  Fahrenheit,  which  is  caused  to  flow  forward 
and  back  over  it,  until  the  paper  serving  as  a  bupport  to  the 
gelatine  becomes  detached.     When  all  the  soluble  gelatine 
has  been  removed,  the  plate  is  rinsed  with  a  stream  of  cold 
water,  and  put  in  the  alum  solution.    l*he  alum  solution  is 
a  strong  one,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added 
to  it,  in  case  the  washing  waters  should  contain  carbonate 
of  lime,  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  alum,  and  the 
precipitation  of  alumina  on  the  fllm.    After  this  the  film 
IS  generally  allowed  to  dry,  before  transferring  to  paper. 
The  doctor,  however,  has  discovered  a  means  of  depriving 
the  gelatine  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  permeated,  and 
thus  bringing  down  the  reUef  in  a  few  minutes.     When 
this  process,  which  will  be  published  shortly,  and  which  we 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  divulge,  is  used,  the  transfer  paper 
can  be  applied  immediately.    The  transfer  paper  is  soaxed 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  hot  water,  laid  down  on  the  cold 
plate,  and  the  excess  of  water  removed  by  means  of  the 
squeegee.    When  this  is  strictly  observed,  the  image  will 
detacn  easily  wbon  dry.    The  prints  on  being  detached 
from  the  glass  have  a  glacd  appearance,  which,  however, 
disappears  when  they  are  mounted  on  cardboard.    In  case 
it  is  desired  to  retain  the  glacd  appearance,  several  thick- 
nesses of  transfer  paper  can  be  put  on  the  back,  thus  form* 
ing  a  card  of  sufficient  thickness,  or  a  thin  cardboard  can 
be  pasted  on  with   gelatine.    The  bichromate  solution 
used  is  1}  per  cent.,  or  7  grains  to  the  ounce.    It  should  be 
renewed  frequently,  an  old  solution  giving  flat  pictures. 
This,  however,  when  hard  negatives  are  used,  may  be  an 
advantage.    In  a  short  time  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will 
publish  a  pamphlet,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  carbon  printing.    The  immediate  result  of  this 
$eancfs  has  been,  that  all  the  principal  establishments  here 
are  prepared  to  adopt  the  process. 

7  he  Fringe  or  //a/o.«— This  ia  a  thicker  deposit  of 
silver  on  the  edge  of  the  high-lights,  where  they 
border  on  a  dark  part  of  the  negative.  Short  exposure 
conduces  to  it,  but  prolonged  exposure  does  not  aluaya 
remedy    it.     It   is   sometimes  met  with  in   portraitp, 
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a  light  fringe,  lighter  than  the  background,  next  to 
black  coat  or  dress.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  land- 
scapes, where  the  sky  line  is  formed  of  dark  foliage.  It  is 
particularly  annoying  in  transparencies  made  in  the 
camera,  and  in  negatives  made  from  transparencies. 
I  haye  not  met  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  occurrence.  To  be  informed  that  it  is  owing  to 
too  much  light,  or  to  the  lens,  or  to  the  action 
of  the  Jight  spread  through  the  particles  of  the  film,  lesTCs 
me  as  much  m  the  dark  as  before.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  to  the  wet  collodion  process, 
and  that  evil  is  produced  in  the  development.  Suppose 
we  develop  a  plate  in  which  a  light  outline  contrasts  on 
a  dark  ground.  The  parts  of  the  latent  imago  which  have 
been  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  light  will  attract  the 
particles  of  silver  with  great  energy,  and  when  they  are 
next  to  a  dark  background,  where  the  attraction  is  very 
small,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  take  up  not  only  what 
ought  properly  to  be  deposited  there,  but  also  some  of  the 
silver  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  neighbouring  dark 
parts.  If  I  am  rig! it  in  my  supposition,  the  remedy  ought 
to  be  in  the  adoption  of  a  process  in  which  the  image  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  haloid  silver  compound 
present  in  the  film,  and  not  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  which 
permeates  it.  Such  process  is  the  bromide  process, 
emulsion  or  with  the  oath,  wet  or  dry,  with  alkaline 
development.  The  matter  is  one  of  great  interest,  princi- 
pally to  those  making  enlargements. 

A  simple  process  on  painter's  canvat. — The  process  I 
intend  to  give  is  one  I  have  used  with  great  success 
for  many  years.  It  is  principally  adapted  to  print 
from  enlarged  negatives  m  the  printing  •  frame.  For 
solar  camera  printing  I  prefer  a  process  by  development, 
which  I  will  give  at  some  future  time.  Hie  canvas  I 
always  used  is  Winsor  and  Newton's  smooth.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  successful  with  other  kinds.  Kub  the  canvas 
smartly  with  the  half  of  a  lemon,  without  squeezingit, 
until  the  juice  takes  everywhere.  Then  remove  the  fibrous 
parts  which  may  adhere  with  a  stiff  brush  or  a  piece  of 
canton  flannel,  and  let  dry.  Next  cause  to  flow  over  it, 
by  means  of  a  bent  glass  rod,  a  salting  solution  from  2^ 
to  10  grains  strong  (the  weaker  the  negative,  the  weaker 
the  salt),  and  dry  again.  The  silvering  is  done  in  the 
same  manner  with  a  40-grain  silver  solution.  After 
drying,  fumigate  with  ammonia,  and  print  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  surface  is  apt  to  become  yellow.  The 
print  should  be  less  overdone  than  on  albumen  paper. 
The  image  can  be  toned  by  flowing  a  weak  gold  solution 
over  it:  or.  if  one  is  indifferent  about  the  colour,  the 
be 


toning  can 


dispensed  with.  The  fixing  is  done  by 
flowing  hypo  over  it.  Wash  well  under  a  tap,  and  hang 
up  to  dry. 


BUST  PICTURES   WITH    GREY    BACKGROUNDS 

BT  J.  mfOAK.* 

DasFiTi  the  competition  of  other  printing  processes,  albu* 
menised  paper  still  maintaiod  its  supremacy  in  photo- 
graphy for  the  printing  of  portraits.  It  cannot  be  oeoied, 
too,  that  there  is  no  process  which  is  so  practical,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  charming  in  its  results,  as  the  albamen- 
ised  paper  printing  method.  Bnt  if  we  are  rather  kind  to 
its  faults— which  are,  by  the  way,  many  in  nnmber — it  is 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  our  love  for  the  process  itself,  as  that 
we  have  no  other  to  help  up. 

One  of  its  main  defects — that  of  growing  yellow  in  the 
whites  of  the  picture — it  has  been  songht  to  annihilate  by 
moonting  the  picture  upon  a  card  yet  more  yellow  in  tint. 
as  also  by  employing  a  rosy-bned  paper.  But,  nefertbeless, 
especially  in  the  case  of  vignetted  bast  pictures,  where  there 
is  a  large  surface  of  white,  the  yellow  tone  soon  becomes 
disapeeably  visible,  for  even  in  the  case  of  tinted  paper  the 
aniline  fades  in  time. 

■  ■         "■'  ■  -  . 

•  FhotograpkuekM  Ctrrufondfnz, 


For  this  reason  some  efiorts  have  recently  been  made  to 
have  a  grey  background  instead  of  a  white  one  io  vignetted 
bas€  piotursp,  the  effect  being  not  only  more  artistic  and 
agreeable,  bnt  also  core  plastic^  as  there  are  then  no  other 
whites  but  those  in  the  high  lights  of  the  picture.  The 
impression  conveyed  bv  these  priots  is  that  of  an  old  en- 
graving, for  the  tone  of  the  paper  reminds  one  of  that  npon 
which  crayon  sketches  are  maae,  in  whicb  the  high  lights 
are  put  in  with  white  chalks. 

It  is  true  that  a  graduating  tint  of  grey  may  be  put  in 
by  band,  but  when  a  large  number  of  pictures  are  to  be 
printed,  the  process  then  becomes  a  tedious  and  time-taking 
one.  For  this  reason  a  method  was  looked  for  whiuh 
should  furnish  a  background  at  the  same  time  as  the  photo- 
graph was  taken,  and  it  was  at  last  suggested  that  an  oval 
mask  should  be  placed  between  the  model  and  the  leoa, 
made  of  white  cardboard.  This  arrangement  fulfilled  its 
object  so  far  that  a  graduated  picture  in  grey  is  really  pro- 
duced, but  only  if  everything  is  very  precisely  arranged 
and  fixed.  The  prepaiations  necessarily  take  too  long 
a  time,  however,  and  the  least  pushing  of  the  oval  out  of 
position,  or  the  slightist  movement  of  the  lens  to  the  right 
or  left,  is  enough  to  militate  against  the  result.  The 
method  has,  too,  another  drawback.  The  reflecting  lays 
from  the  white  paper  fall  almost  vertically  upon  the  lens 
and  the  sensitive  plate,  snd  the  resnlt  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  fogging  of  the  picture.  If  the  first  half  of  a  double  plate 
is  exposed  in  this  way,  and  the  second  half  after  the  card- 
board has  been  removed,  this  is  at  oucn  apparei:t. 

Another  simpler  and  more  certain  method,  and  one 
which  is  far  mote  easy  to  carry  out,  may  bo  mentioned,  and 
it  ia  one,  too,  which  permits  the  middle  field  occupied  by 
the  bust  to  remain  as  clear  as  possible.  A  cylinder  is  con* 
strnoted  of  sheet  iron  which  is  varnished  internally,  and 
this  fits  on  to  the  brass  tube  in  front  of  the  lens,  an«i  foims  a 
continuation  of  it.  A  tube  made  out  of  white  cardboard 
will,  of  course,  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  cylinder 
should  have  a  length  of  about  a  third  more  tlisa  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  measured  from  the  front  lens,  which 
may  be  easily  determined  by  focussing  npon  a  model.  This 
is  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  arrangement  necessary  for 
the  first  and  every  succeeding  picture,  as,  in  case  of  need, 
all  that  requires  to  be  done  is  to  push  the  cylinder  a  little 
forward.  The  object,  having  been  properly  focussed,  is  then 
depicted  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
development  conducted  as  uniformly  as  possible.  The  result 
is  a  picture  which  runs  very  gradually  to  the  edge  into  a 
softffrey,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  if  everything 
has  been  done  as  it  should  be,  there  will  not  be  found  the 
trsce  of  any  fogging.  If  it  is  desired  that  theie  should  be 
at  the  border  a  tint  of  a  lighter  character  than  that  pro- 
duced, then  a  vignette  mask  of  very  transparent  paper  is 
placed  in  front  during  the  operation  of  copying. 

The  process,  as  will  be  seen,  therefore,  is  easy  and  simple 
to  work,  and  its  results  are  pleasing  and  artistic. 


TECHNICAL  NOTKS.* 
Retottcking  varnish, — A  varnish    made  up  as   follows, 
applied  to  the  negative  after  it  hai  received  a  coating  of 
gum-water,    materially   facilitates    the   action    of     the 
retouchiuff  pencil  :— 

Jiither         •••        ...        •„ 

Shellac       , 

Sandarac    ...        ...        .., 

Maatic  (in  drops) 

After  the  ahnove  substances  have  been  made  into  a  solu- 
tion, there  is  added  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  benzole. 
Poured  cold  upon  a  ghiss  plate,  the  varnish  yields  a  matt 
film.  If  the  grain  is  not  fine  enough,  then  a  little  more 
benzole  is  added.  Glass  treated  with  a  film  of  this  varnish 
may  be  need  aa  a  focussing  screen,  or  in  thepreparation  of 
transparent  pictnrea. 

•  Bullitin  de  laSieieU  Pkotofraphique  de  Touhun, 


100  cub.  cents. 
1  gramme 
6  grammes 
6        „ 
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Removing  silver  attdmjromchthing, — *Vh\»  proceM  sncceedt 
part^ularfj  well  npon  stuffs  which  have  been  washed 
sereral  times.  A  satariited  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
is  prepared,  and  the  soUed  material  is  put  into  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  stain.  Afterwards 
the  stain  is  reuiored  by  rubbing  it  with  a  crystal  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  water  and 
ammonia.  If  chloride  of  copper  of  a  neutral  character  is 
employed,  the  colour  of  the  material  is  not  altered  in  any 
way.  lu  any  case,  however,  the  process  may  be  repeated 
if  the  stain  does  not  disappear  the  first  time. 

Ckarifitf  a  solttiim  oftamnin. — The  kaolin  earth  is  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nine  parts 
of  water,  and  after  soaking  in  distilled  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  is  permitted  to  dry.  The  most  concentrated 
solution  of  tannin  is,  by  means  of  this  purified  kaolin,  rery. 
rapidly  claiified  and  bleached. 

Ikveloping  hoUkr, — The  practice  of  holding  a  plate  in  the 
hand  during  the  operation  of  development  not  only  causes 
stains  upon  one*8  hands,  but  leads  also  to  unequal  develop- 
ment  of  the  image.  Many  systems  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  to  get  over  the  difficulties  in  the  opera- 
tion, bat  none  of  them  have  seemed  free  from  fault.  The 
fonr-comered  frame  and  the  pistol-shaped  holder  allow  so 
mnch  of  the  developer  to  escape  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  three  or  four  doses  of  the  liquid.  The  pneumatic 
instrument  has  the  objection  in  warm  weather  of  creating 
a  transparent  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  plate. 

A  better  and  more  simple  plan  may  be  adopted.  A  tube 
of  cardboard  is  made  some  eight  centimetres  in  diameter 
and  twelve  centimetres  long,  and  this  is  rendered  hard  and 
waterproof  by  the  application  of  marine  glue  or  shellac 
varnista.  The  plate  to  be  developed  is  put  upon  thistube, 
and  then  it  can  be  conveniently  held  in  the  hand.  As  the 
tube  is  open,  there  is  no  circular  stain  formed  upon  the 
plate ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  margins  of  the  plate  are  quite 
free,  no  more  developer  need  be  applied  than  if  the  plate 
were  held  in  the  hand.  The  developer  flows  quite  freely 
under  these  eircomstances,  and  the  liquid  makes  the  plate 
adhere  firmly  to  the  holder. 


THE  PBESS  AND  THE  EXHIBFriON.* 
{JConthta  AdvrrtiBcr), 
Tbs  finely-lighted  room  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  is  a^in  nsed  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  for  their  annual  exhibition.  Although 
some  of  the  leading  photographers,  whose  works  have  been 
greatly  admired  in  previous  years,  are  absent  on  the  present 
occasion,  still  there  is  no  lack  of  exhibitors,  and  the  exhibition 
mayjjon  the  whole,  fairly  take  rank  with  anv  that  have  preceded 
it.  There  has  been  no  startling  ]>hotographic  dist^very  daring 
the  year— or,  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kina 
here — ^bnt  in  eveiy  part  of  the  room  there  are  gratifying  proofii 
that  the  art  has  neither  retrograded  nor  remained  stationary. 
Positive  progress  may  be  traced  in  the  excellence  and  perfection 
of  roost  01  the  works.  The  different  processes  with  which  the 
scientific  photographer  has  made  va  familiar  have  been  further 
developed,  and  are  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  when, 
as  new  discoveries,  they  were  rather  experimental  than  definite 
and  fixed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  development  of  the  process  of 
autotype  and  of  carbon  enlargement,  and  it  is  hardlv  conceivable 
that  such  vast  progress  could  nave  been  made  in  such  a  compara- 
tively brief  interval  of  time.  It  may  not  be  that  any  new 
eheinical  applications  of  moment  have  conduced  greatly  to  this 
result  The  confidence  which  the  operator  acquires  by  experience, 
and  his  superior  technical  advantages,  do  much  to  improve  the 
flaished  outcome  of  his  art.  Bleimahes  of  one  kind  and  another 
are  steadily  but  resolutely  con<}uered  until,  by  degrees  almost 
imperceptible,  that  qnasi-perfection  of  which  the  present  exhibi- 
tion is  the  admirable  exponent  is  attained.  Amongst  the  most 
notieeable  specimens,  botn  on  account  of  their  largeness  and  the 
completeness  of  their  details,  are  those  exhibited  by  the  Woodbury 
Peimanent  Photographic  Gompany.    These  are  carbon  enlarge- 

*  Thts  notice  (vhlch  ha*  bren  •undiiif  orer  on  aeooaat  oC  Iho  prtiswo 
•n  onr  tpaeo)  vospletci  tbe  collection  of  the  opinioni  of  the  pren  at  large 
«•  Ihe  eahimtion        oar  cvitoai  to  plaoe  on  record. 


ments  from  small  negatives,  and  are  most  successfol  reproductions* 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  are  equally  au  fait  at 
the  autotype  enlargement  process,  and  exhibit  several  charming 
examples.    From  the  Royal  Engineer  School  of  Photography, 
Chatham,  there  are  many  excellent  specimens,  marked  by  much  • 
tenderness  in  the  gradations,  and  free  from  insipidity  or  tameness. 
One  of  the  finest  photographs  in  the  collection  is  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Turner,  Tulse  Hill.     It  is  entitled,  '*  The  Head  of  the  Lake,"  a 
scene  in  Lo.-ely  Park,  and  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  woody  landscape 
mirroring  as  could  possibly  be  desired.    The  work  is  enlarged  by 
the  autotype  proceses  from  a  Talbot3rpe  paper  negative,  a  copy  of 
which  was  shown  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  in  1854. 
Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool  are  also  clever  photographers  of  natural 
scenery,  and  their  **  Wayside  Bridge  '*~a  large  work  taken  direct 
from  nature,  and  not  enlarged — has  all  the  charm  of  a  polychrome. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  the  almost  countless  gradations  and 
tints  which  range  between  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest 
shadow,  when  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  the  photo- 
grapher's lens,  and  printed  on  paper,  present  to  the  eye  so  virid 
a    representation  of   the  object  or  the  scene  before  which  the 
photographer  places  his  instrument.    Yet  so  it  is,  and  from  this 
tact  the  artist-painter  may  learn  that  colour,  although  indispenr 
able  in  a  work  of  realism  or  of  hi^h  imaginativeness,  is  not  per  h 
necessary  to  a  complete  reproduction  of  an  object  of  still  life,  or 
a  bit  of  nature.    Nothing  could  be  more  satisfying  than  some  of 
the  monochrome  rendering  of  n&tnral  phenomena  contributed  to 
this   exhibition.    The   studies  of  **  Cloudland ''—charming  sky 
effects  by  Messrs.  B  W^les  and  Co.,  of  Southport — might  doubt- 
lessly   be  more   intelligibly    interpreted  by  the  polychromatic 
touches  of  the  artist's  pencil,  which  would  tone  down  the  abrupt 
passages  from  black  to  white.    Although  the  vidws— taken  direct 
from  nature,  it  is  presumed — are  highly  creditable  specimens  of 
the  art,   they  are  less  satisfactory   as  pictures  than  the  more 
oidinary  landscape  effects.    In  the  intensify  of  shadow-tints  and 
the  briUiance  of  the  high-lights  the  contrast  is  too  violent.    Form 
only  is  ]>reserved ;  the  eye  is  required  to  fill  in  the  gorgeous  tints 
of  cadmium,  madder,  and  vermilion ;  and  it  wants  a  sUlf  nl  artist 
to  distribute  these  aright.     The  larger  part  of  the  collection 
consists  of  landscape  and  out-door  studies,  but  there  are  some 
high-class  examples  of  portraiture  which  call  for  a  few  words  of 
u(%ice.    Those  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Moorby,  of  Hull  (three- 
quarter  lengths),  are  very  exquisite,  and  cannot  fail  to  command 
attention.      Messrs.    liobinson  and  Thompson,  of   LiverpooI« 
though  working  in   a    different   way,   produce  equalljr  happy 
results    in    their  larger,   well-lit   photographs   of    Miss   Bote 
Hersee  and  Cari  Bosa,  in  which  the  chiaroscuro  is  highly  snc- 
cessf q1.    For  softness  and  effective  distribution  of  light  and  sliade 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  full-length  portrait  exhibited  by 
,  M.  Hugo  Theile,  of  Dresden,  and  photographed  from  life  bv  the 
;  wet  collodion  process.    The  measotint  enlargements  by  Mr.  G. 
,  Croughtou,  Lowestoft,  are  also  good  examples.    There  are  some 
fine  life-like    photos  in  the  I^nbertype   process,  permanent 
unretouched  enlargements  from  cabinets,  by  BL  Leon  Lambert, 
Greenwich,  which  will  repay  close  scrutiny.    Mr.  R.  Faulkner, 
Kensington  Gardens  Square,  contnbutes  a  frame  of  instantaneous 
photographs,  chiefiy  of  children  in  different  attitude.^  and  wearing 
vastly  different  expressions,  together  with  some  highly  finished  and 
masterly  enamel  portraits,  the  softness  and  repose  of  which  would 
have  defied  both  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  miniaturo  paintera 
of  a  century  a^o.    Mr.  Valentine  BUnchard, /<in7tf  princ^pg  of 
photographers,  is  content  to  be  represented  by  a  single  example, 
and  that  a  telling  one  of  Salvini,  whoM  head  fairly  stands  out  in 
relief  from  the  background,  so  judiciously  is  the  lighting  managed. 
The  adriee  of  Sir  JoShuA  Bevnolds  to  the  students  of  the  Academy 
was  to  take  care  of  the  shadows,  and  leave  the  lights  to  take  care 
of  themselves.    Photography  seems  to  have  reversed  that  rule. 
Lights  first;  shadows  are  the  necessary  and  natural  corollaiy  of 
them.    By  some  sly  process,  however — perhaps  by  the  mere 
cleverness  which  practice  begets— Mr.  BUnchard,  wlule  securing 
the  lights,  and  distributing  th^*m  with  well-balanced  judgment, 
takes  care  that  the  shadows  also  shall  not  become  their  own 
nurses.    The  tenderest  half-tones  melt  awav  as  under  the  hand  of 
the  skilful  artist,  and  the  result  is  most  flesii-hke  and  natural.    A 
less  accomplished  stjrle  of  art  is  that  exhibited  in  the  two  frames 
of  heads,  phrenological  and  physiognomical  studies,  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Payne,  Aylesbury.    These  are  taken  from  the  inmates  of  a  county 

Sol,  and  are  interesting,  bat  not  inviting  spedmensof  hnmanitv. 
r.  H.  Garrett  Cocking,  of  Peekham,  tSe  Stacy  Marks  of  photo- 
graphers, sends  two  humorous  subjert%  of  which  preference  is  given 
to  •*  The  Knight  of  the  Bath,**  in  which  there  is  a  ti0tMe  enttmhr 
,that  the  boy^s  attitude  deariy  and  cleverly  enforces.    *'Sam 
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Weller,"  the  coinpanioa  picture,  is  not  so  successf  lU.  There  are 
man/  other  works  that  deserve  notice,  especially  those  by  Mr. 
Crawshay,Cyfarthfa  Castle;  Messrs.  W.  andD.  Downey,  Pimlico; 
Messrs.  Lonibardi  and  Co.,  Pall  Mall  East ;  the  late  Mr.  RejUnder ; 
Captain  Boss,  P^rtsmoath;  Mr.  J.  S.  Stoddart,  Marji^ate,  who 
contributes  some  vivid  coast  and  sky  effects;  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  Tan- 
bridge  Wells ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  know  upon  whom  not 
to  bestow  praise. 

ERROR  IN  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUES. 

Sir.— I  (hall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me, 
through  tlie  ni«'(lium  of  your  journal,  to  set  the  public  right 
with  respect  ti  a  picture  in  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition, 
5.  Pall  Mall  EauL 

No.  180,  portrait  of  Mr.  Paul  Turner,  photographer, 
Chesterfield,  bung  with  the  Autotype  Company**  ooatribu- 
tioQi,  was  mtt  an  autotype,  neither  was  it  a  contribution  of  the 
Company  at  ali.  fue  portrait  was  an  enlargement  worked 
np  in  crayons  by  me,  but  was,  through  inadvertence,  hang 
and  catalogued  with  their  works.  The  picture,  I  am  told  at 
tho  Exhibition,  was  favourably  received  by  the  profession, 
and  whatever  advantages  may  accrue  from  its  Ming  hung 
ought  to  go  into  the  right  channel.  The  fact  of  my  picture 
being  hung  at  all  ouiy  came  to  my  knowlitdge  when  1 
went  to  the  Bahibition  to  see  about  its  removal,  or  I  should 
b  ive  endjavourcd  to  rectify  the  matter  earlier. 

Trusting  you  will  allow  me  to  right  myself  with  the 
public.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  E.  W.  Affoaaws. 

8,  Siutsex  Place^  Oisloio  Square,  South  Kensington,  Nov,  22nd. 

VELOCIPEDE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Sia, — Allow  me  to  inform  '*  W.  W.  M.,**  in  reply  to  his 
question  in  your  journal  for  last  week,  that  he  would  find 
either  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  very  useful  for  the  purpoie  he 
wants,  if  the  articles  he  wishes  to  convey  are  only  weighty 
and  not  bulky.  I  should  recommend  the  Paragon  Bicycle, 
44  or  46  inches  (makeis,  Wyatt  and  Roberts,  of  Coventry). 

1  have  one  of  their  make,  a  50-inch,  and  I  find  it  inrsloable. 
If  what  he  wishes  to  carry  is  of  any  greater  length  than 

2  ft  6  in.,  I  should  recommend  a  tricycle,  which  he  can 
obtain  from  tie  same  firm. 

I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  photograph  which  I  have  taken 
of  my  own  machine. 

As  I  am  an  amateur  of  some  few  months*  standing  only, 
I  ehould  be  pleased  to  receive  your  opinion  upon  it, 

GoVCNTalCHSIS. 

[The  photograph  is  a  very  good  one,  ot  a  light  elugaat 
looking  bicycle,  but  from  its  height  and  lightness  almost 
as  alarmingiooking  (o  the  non-expert  as  must  have  been 
the  chesnut  horse  upon  which  Geoige  Augustus  Sala  was 
asked  to  join  a  military  leoonnsissance  during  the  American 
war,  and  which,  to  his  startled  imagination,  appeared  to 
be  blood  red,  and  at  least  fifteen  feet  high  l-^Bo.J 

SIMPLE  MODE  OF  EMBOSSING  CAMEOS. 

Sia,— I  read  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photo- 
OBAPHio  Kiws.  that  Mr.  Foxlee  had  exhibited  a  single 
contrivance  for  embossing  cameo  vignettes,  which  1  think 
a  very  ingenious  idea;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  an 
improvement  upon  it  is  by  making  a  small  box  the  exact 
sise  of  your  cartu  mount,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  height ; 
you  then  substitute  for  the  glass  plate  a  bed  of  india-ruober 
not  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  to 
be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  box  ;  then  lay  on  your  siuc  shapa, 
and  then  your  carte  mount,  and  then,  instead  of  using  the 
glass  stopper  to  make  the  impression,  you  use  a  teaspoon ; 
von  then  get  a  raised  snrface  equal  to  any  procured  with  the 
best  embossing  press.  If  yon  use  the  stopper  you  do  not  get 
such  an  even  surface  as  you  do  with  the  spoon. — 1  am,  sir, 
yours  respectfully,  Stipbkh  Boxb. 

Bernwmisey,  Nov,  22nd, 


^tdutHinp  ot  Siamtit%. 

BoiNfiUEOH  PiC0T0OBA.PHtC  SoGEBTY. 

TiiB  annual  dinner  tojk  place  in  the  Peacock  Hotel,  Newhaven, 
oa  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  I9th  inst.    Dr.  Thompson,  the 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Sidey,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  acted  as  croupier. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  Mrs.  Main's  best  style,  and  this  is 
saying  a  fcood  deal,  as  there  are  few  things  in  coonsction  with 
Edinburgh  more  enjoyable  than  a  first-class  Newhaven  fish 
dinner. 

/Jter  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  good  things  provided, 
and  due  honour  had  been  given  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts. 

The  PBBSiOB^fT  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening— the 
Bdinburgh  Photographic  Society.  He  said,  as  there  were  none 
but  members  present,  any  enlogium  that  he  misht  pass  upon  the 
Society  would  seam  something  like  sounding  tneir  own  praise, 
and  as  "  blowing  his  own  trumpet"  was  a  somewhat  distasteful 
operation,  hs  should  content  himself  with  much  less  than  under 
other  circumstances  he  would  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  say. 
Those  who  reguUrly  attanded  the  meatings  of  the  Society,  and 
all  who  read  the  reports  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
photographic  journals,  could  not  fail  to  understend  that  it  held  a 
nigh  position  amongst  tho  kindred  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
woiUu  see  that  it  had  done,  and  wa4  still  doing,  much  good  work 
in  connection  with  the  photographic  art.  The  Society,  he  said, 
was  never  in  a  more  no-arishing  condition,  hut  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done.  He  would  therefore  impress  upon  all  present, 
and  through  thetn  on  the  whole  body  of  the  members,  the  duty  of 
continue!  action,  not  only  that  the  present  position  might  be 
mainteined,  but  thit,  if  possible,  still  greater  success  might  be 
achieved.  This  could  only  be  done  by  each  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  whesl,  and  acting  as  if  that  success  depended  on  himself 
alone. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  was  followed 
by  **  Kindred  Institutions  Everywhere,"  ^*  Photographic  Ldtera 
ture,"  **  Absent  Members,"  Former  Office-bearers,"  &e.,  the 
toaste  and  replies  bsing  interspersed  with  songs  and  recitetions. 
A  raUier  amusing  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  toast  of 
**  Absent  Members,"  proposed  by  Mr.  OoBBts.  Just  as  he  sat 
down,  a  waiter  entered  tne  room,  and  handed  a  telegram  to  the 
president,  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  from 
Mr.  W.  Neibon,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and 
beggingto  be  allowed  to  reply  to  the  toast. 

Mr.  W.  B.  DaviBS,  while  speaking  to  a  toast,  said  that  it  might 
not  be  generally  known  to  the  members  that  the  council  had 
been  for  some  days  considering  the  desirability  of  getting  up  a 
photographic  exhibition.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  while  all 
agreed  as  to  the  advanteges  which  would  flow  from  such  an  exhi- 
bition, they  hid  baen  reluctently  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea 
for  this  year;  but  they  had  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  open  one  in  Deceinber,  187(3^  on  a  scale  not  hitherto  attempted 
in  l^inburgh.  For  this  purpose  a  guarantee  fund  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  from  the  first  two  gentle- 
men who  had  been  called  upon,  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds  had  been 
subscribed.  He  knew  the  members  pretty  well,  and,  from  that 
knowledge,  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  ample  fund  would  be  readily 
guaranteed. 

Photographers  from  every  part  of  th3  country  would  be  invited 
to  be0OJi3  exhibitors,  aul  he  hoped  that  the  msmbers  of  the 
Society,  b  Jth  professional  and  amateur,  would  begin  early  in  the 
season,  determined  to  s^ow  thit  fidlnhurgh  should  hold  her  own 
against  all  comers. 

The  proceedings  werj  brought  to  a  close  with  "Add  Lang 
Syne,"  at  ten  o'clock. 

Aalk  tn  tj/t  StuMo. 

OBiroABY.— Thb  Lite  0.  B.  Viomolbs. — We  record  with 
much  regret  the  death  of  Charles  Blacker  Vigooles,  F.R.8.,ftc. 
Mr.  Vigooles,  who  was  recently  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  was  for  many  years  on  ito  council  and 
one  of  the  vice-presidonte.  The  first  suggestion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  photographic  society  originated  with 
Mr.  Vigooles,  and  the  early  meetings  at  which  the  project  waa 
matured  were  held  at  his  rooms  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Early 
in  lire  he  was  in  active  service  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  but 
eventually  devoted  himself  to  engineering,  and  obtained  a 
distinguished  position.     He  eariy  perceiyed  the  varied  posti- 


THB  PHOTOQRAJPHIO  ITBWS. 


I^NovmuBB  26, 1876. 


a  weshly  prograu  of  bulliling  and  aapaeorlng 
work  in  tlia  absaoca  <it  (ho  nnf^inssM,  in<l  Ur,  Ri)<;er  Fantoii 
produced  the  lint  progreKaiTs  pjintograpli*  nl  ■  bridge  Id  aoarte 
of  erection,  a«  recordi,  to  be  forwnrded  lo  Mr,  Vi;;iiotes,  who 
wu  abssDt.  Hn  died  at  Hythe  on  tlie  ITtli  iast. 
Obituaby.— We   Kniiaunee    wUli   regret    tlis  daalh   ot    a 

SutXetann  well  knowa  hi  a  ibilfut  portrailiat  in  Brighton, 
laa.  Boucher,  who  died  a  few  daje  ego  aflsr  ■  rerj  ihort 
bat  seriuuB  atleck  of  pleurisy.  U.  Bonclier  was  en  occasiou*! 
•xbibilor  of  Una  eiamplei  of  poilmiture  et  the  Fh  itographio 
Bociety's  exhibitiotii. 

nitiMioa  IS  TUK  NiTBATB  Batr.— A.  oorreipoudont  oalla 
DDr  attenli'H  to  the  bet  that  the  large  instanttueona  plioLo- 
Krapbs  exhibited  by  Col.  Sluiirt  WorllDy  at  the  3uuth  Laadoi 


onr  rdeent  notice  impliBd.  Wa  nerlninly  oiideratool  from  the 
aanou  Ilea  men  t  made,  that  the  negatived  wire  prapnred  in  a 
batb  contniuinK  the  uroniam  s.tlt,  that  vet  plates  warn  meant,  as 
DO  allueion  to  dry  plates  wua  laude.  The  results  for  dry  plutea 
were  cerlsbly  very  atrihiog  and  excallauL 

Be14EI>1I    of   TttE    PaaTOOSAPUKas'   BSKRVULEHT    AasociA- 

TIDN.  — On  Thured.iy  eieniiig  weeli  the  Photographic  Eihibi- 
tioB  was  open  for  Ihe  beneSt  of  this  Aasuciiition.  A  number  uf 
Tisitora  attonded,  aud  (be  pnflts  will  muko  an  udditiuii  lo  the 
funds  of  Itie  Assuciation.  Tbo  fulluwing  ovaniug  the  Eibibi- 
tioo  clo«d  finally.  _ 

•a*  Taa  Ybab-Bjoe  or  PBOTOonLFai  FOR  I87S. — This  annual 
ii  DOW  in  Dctifs  preparatiotL  Aa  oar  readeni  know,  it  owes 
the  Urge  esteem  it  now  posieiies  thionghoot  the  world  to  the 

fact  that  It  Is  a  piactical  r^nme  of  tha  obserrations  of  many 
minds,  the  eiperieoce  of  many  workers,  and  thus  becomes  a 
reflex  of  the  actual  position  ot  photography  in  its  l.it«it  state  of 
progress.  To  secare  thia  we  are  indebted  to  the  comniaDica- 
tions  of  all  the  able  workers  and  sfarenrd  observers,  both  in  the 
ranks  of  professional  and  amateur  photography,  and  we  now 
appeal  to  each  and  all  of  our  readstH  for  communicatlous  uf 
hjDts   aod  snggesLioaa,  however  brief,   resulting  from   Uieir 

Sractice  and  obaervation.  The  early  receipt  of  copy  from  our 
riends  will  be  esteemed  a  faTonr. 

BiLHONT  ii?ki,  "  Why  does  a  brown- tcnedphotiif^ph  copy  to  mnoh 
CiMner  thna  a  irrey-taued  priatP"  Id  uuwar  wa  eoaold  aak, 
"Djeti  it  do  so?"  Auuiainir  ttuit  aikoh  print  is  of  cqunl  turee 
and  barmony  of  tint  and  gradaliCD,  nnd  enoh  equilfy  paiiect 
io  aurKice,  we  should  upect  nns  lo  oopy  as  wtll  as  Iha  other.  It 
may  poasibly,  or  oroa  prubably,  hnppen  (hat  the  grey-buied 
print  is  more  harmoniuus  iu  tint,  being  more  thnr«iu([Hly  looed 
thraUKhout.  It  generally  happens  (hat  the  half-tunei  in  tha 
imSKa,  oanaisCing  uf  thiaaar  dep  nit  ut  metal,  are  taaed  first  and 
aiuuine  a  grsyiah  tiat,  whilst  Ibe  doepartuaea  reaiin  bro#Ti.  In 
this  case,  whilst  the  ^nsral  tone  ot  tbe  print  is  warm  or  brown, 
the  more  delicate  half-tones  are  gray,  and  po.saiB  leas  aotinio 
value,  so  thai,  in  eupyine,  (he  reproduced  Imai^  wi" 
leas  grailatian  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  original 
uniform  and  barmaniDus  in  tinL  2  The  reaMOS  fur  msjiiDx 
portluni  of  a  studio  at  thn  side  and  tup  near  tha  baokiCToand 
opiqoa  are  very  aiiaple.  In  order  to  secure  raliaf  and  niodelliiig 
in  a  portrsit,  ahadow  is  Beeessary  as  wellaali^hl;  and  tbothadaw 
t*  must  afluclire,  as  a  general  rule,  in  tha  reliring  porliaua  of  tlia 
figure.  If  Ilio  ai'le  li^tht  vpre,  instaal  of  bjiaik'pt  a  little  I  a 
front  nf  the  Sgare,  alloRsd  to  (all  fuL  uu  the  aide  of  Ibe  figure 
lUid  behind  it,  this  shadow  on  tha  retiring  portioni  would  ba  loat ; 
and  the  abaduw  ou  tha  oppisjla  or  aaliKhied  lida  would  ba  bir^h 
a-id  abrupt.  If  the  top  liKUl  woraenutinnal  right  over  tbe  head  ot 
the  sitter,  the  t jp  of  tha  heid  woulJ  be  lighted  too  much,  giving 
tha  elf''cl  of  n  wliil  ■  p.iIoh,  whilst  blauk  a'irupt  ahadows  wuald  ba 
thniwn  under  the  ayoi,  under  the  nosj,  and  under  the  oliia. 

J.  D. — Wichnut  kniwiog  aooiathlnK  inire  of  tha  history  of  ttu 
print  it  ia  Impossible  tu  slata  the  eausa  uf  the  spots.  Thsy  have 
Tery  muah  the  app^^aranoa  of  spots  wbieh  are  sometioiej  produced 
in  silver  prints  frnm  contant  with  the  broaza  povjar  used  in  what 
is  called  *'gul<l"  printing  on  tha  muunttag  cards,  Tb'y  inijtbt 
be  oiusad  by  du>t  from  a  atoFa  in  which  coke  is  burnt.  Taey 
miiiht  be  causod  by  pirticlaa  of  duit  fro  a  variou'i  chsmiosla,  sooli 
as  chluride  uf  lima,  &c. 

L.  B.— The  precise  fumnlM  of  all  oommaroiat  eollodlons  are, 
mlt,  praaerred  trade  seore'a;  tha  moat  that  we  can  say 
eerlainty  in  ralalioD  to  the  two  you  mejtiua  is,  that  tbi] 
broaM-ioJiasd  eeltodion. 


>l  b^bn 


state  which  yoi: 

in  ulbumea  pnwHs>e 


is  vary  dilBcalt  1< 
-    '---lalUu-i 


n.  :  from  dust,  whioh 
void  1  and  someliiaas 
lution. 

irard  la  undar- 


he  prints  yunfi>r 
exposure— that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  laok  ot  dofcul ;  but  tL_ 
lighting  is  nut  good.  There  is  no  roondness  or  modalhag.  You 
d<i  not  .hut  out  tbe  light  snffl.-iontl.  on  the  shadowed  aide.  Give 
a  little  more  light  on  tha  lighted  aide,  but  wall  in  advinoe  of  tha 
sitter;  shade  the  other  side  a  little  mora,  and  give  a  little  laager 

U,  A.  H— The  Manual  ofCsTboa  Printing  isaned  by  the  Antolypo 
Company  ia  an  eioelUnt  prautieal  wurk.  It  is  tbe  only  wjrk  on 
carbon  printing,  in  Bagliih,  no.r  ia  print.  Oar  own  work  on  tha 
subject  i4  ont  of  print.  The  agant  tor  Minghan'a  "  Oeyser  "  ia 
Mr.  Werg?.    Ton  will  flad  both  addrnasea  in  ooi  adveittslng 

a°5S" 


irious  ways.      Some- 
■         ■■        ■■     a  they 


method — indeed,  the  •>! 


'.  M.  N.— ThaeatdayouenDl'iBeareverTeioelleatindeadfotop.. 
sir  portraiture.     The  atyle  of  vignetting,  gntdoaling  into  a  dai 

instead  ot  into  a  light  mancin.haanat  bean  mu:h  used,  but  is  ni 
new.  Ithas  been  ocoaaiiinally  naed  in  this  connLry,  and  waamada 
a  spooiality  by  Mons.  Bergamaso  .,  a  diitinguished;portrai(i«t  in 
iH?"*f"t^'''  ''"'•^''"'*  many  flneoabinatpartniits  vignetted 


, lly  to 

It  to  finished  t.i  be  sent  out  safely  without  a  glass 
over  it.  Its  nraaervativa  action  on  freaoo  paintlug  depends  on 
C3UMS  altugathar  absenl  on  a  pastel  painting  on  pipor.  We 
should  repird  it  as  au  impetatlve  ooadilion  of  exeoating  a  paalel 
paiQiing  that  it  mu.t  be  sent  ont  uoder  gUis,  even  if  only  baand 
at  (ho  odges  with  gummed  paper. 
RuTio — Sines  In  landscape*  are  produced  ir 

tijnea  Iha  clouds  are  painted  in  the  neganve,      oomeiim 

id  pUcBd  ojer  iho  negative       

only  methoi— nf  obtaining  really 
is  by  a  -econd  orinlins  from  a  seojud  ak* 
Bag:iti*e.  A  serios  of  aky  negjiives  with  clouds  of  diOerent 
kinds  most  be  sscn-sd  whenever  good  skies  with  floe  elends 
are  av.iil.ible.  The  .ky  in  tha  lanieoapa  negsUve,  U  act 
dense  enough,  ninat  bo  made  so  by  a  mask,  or  by  black 
Yamish.  This  will  nuke  the  .ky  space  print  while.  The  fore- 
giuuad  la  then  coveted  by  a  nuisk,  and  «  cloud  nngatire  selected 
and  printed  into  tha  white  spaoc.  A  little  care  Is  neoasaary  in 
j,iining  tha  horiion,  which  in  asking  is  genacally  akylijrhl 
vigaeMed  into  the  aity.  Cate  al»j  ia  necessary  t  ■  selact  a  sky 
negative  wbiob  harmonizes  in  character  and  lighf|u  with  the 
lindsoapa. 

T.  A.  C.  A.— We  have  had  no  perscoal  expeHeDM  In  winter 
photography  on  the  Medilerranean  ;  but  we  ahooW  think  a  thirty- 
grain  bath  would  answer  every  purpoae,  as  tha  only  raaKU  for 
using  a  atr,inger  one  in  wmiM  i,  the  low  tempeimtnre  of  av 
winlBTB.     You  will  Benerally  B"'  "-  -•  >• :-  -v-  . 

^We  shall  have  pleasure  in  seein, 

them  more  oasilv  than 

Wili  probatily  answer  your  pnrpnse.  ' 

O.  Q.^.-Wa  fajrthstyou  willnotdo  mnch  yoodjrith  tbe  nwta- 
rial  upon  which  you  have  been  experimenting,  but  had  better 
throw  It  aw^y.  It  is  probable  that  oonddarable  traces  ot  iron 
remained  about  your  Itst  precipitate^  aed  vitintsd  the  value  of 
aubaequent  operations.  In  yonr  ssaond  attempt  wash  tha  precipi- 
tated guld  with  eiuit  parte  of  sulpburio  aeid  and  water  to  mmoTa 
all  traces  of  iron.  Then  rinie  in  twj  or  three  waters,  and  add  the 
is  dissolved  yon  can  eithor  evaporate  si 


a  two  lindieaiiea  [ar< 


mauagsmant  of  the  cloada  and  lAy  must  elTective.     Many 
B.  L.  P-— The  bnraish»r*  pn.iuoe  a  finer  surface  than  th  it 


iuedbvl  _„,.._ 
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PHUTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TUtii  STUDIO. 
Book  Pbihtiho  ahd  Photoorapht — Trs  Bncr&ir  to  Papsr 

NlOATiyBS. 

BooA:  Printing  and  Photography,^ThQ  progress  rooently 
made  in  phototype  processes — that  is  lo  say,  processes  which 
famish  printing^  blocks  in  relief,  sach  as  can  be  printed 
from  in  an  ordinary  printing  press  with  type — promises  p 
new  era  in  the  publishing  trade.  As  soon  as  we  possess  a 
cheap  and  effective  method  of  reproducing  black  and  white 
in  this  way,  of  copying  type  and  wood»cuts,  there  will  be 
little  need  of  puhlisherB  setting  up  the  type  foe  a  fresh 
edition  of  a  work  as  soon  as  copies  of  it*  become  scarce. 
For  some  years  past  we  have,  of  course,  been  acquainted 
witU  methods  which  went  a  good  deal  towards  what  is 
wanted,  and  proved  that  we  shall  not  be  kept  waiting  for 
such  a  desideratum,  for,  judging  from  the  doings  o' 
pioneers  in  this  country,  as  also  in  France  and  Germany 
there  seems  a  possibility  of  having  what  we  require  era  long. 
Dallas's  process,  as  also  that  of  Banks,  both  fumisb  very 
fine  ez&mples  of  phototype  printing,  and  both  these 
methods  might  perhaps  be  wdtked  without  difficulty  by 
experienced  handi.  If  publishers  had  at  their  disposal  a 
ready  and  perfect  tiHothod  of  reproducing  works  in  type,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  they  would  find  much  for  the  camera  to 
do.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  way,  we 
know,  in  Fleet  Street,  but  the  mofius  operandi  is  scarcely 
sufficiently  elaborated.  If  books  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
this  way,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  type,  althcugh 
Derhaps  smaller,  must  be  in  every  respect  as  dear  and 
legible  as  in  the  original »  otherwise  the  process  is  as  good  as 
useless,  for  no  one  would  buy  blurred  and  imperfectly 
printed  books  The  advantages  of  priotint;  smaller  edi- 
tions in  this  way  would  be  very  goaai,  for  besides  the  saving 
in  expense  in  seouring  stereotype  blocks  by  means  of 
photography,^  there  would  be  considerable  economy  effected 
by  the  omission  of  reading  and  correcting  the  proofs,  for 
we  might  be  quite  sure  that  if  the  reprintiug  has  been  done 
with  the  camera,  no  errors  could  possibly  have  crept  in. 
Music-sellers  already  make  use  of  the  camera  in  reproducing 
scores ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  phototype  process,  but  some 
photo-lithographic  methrid  that  they  employ,  which  would 
scarcely  answer  in  book  printing.  It  is  the  custom  at  the 
present  day,  when  producing  small  editions  of  dictionaries 
and  works  of  leference,  to  abridge  them  considerably,  and 
thus  the  <  work  is  often  much  reduced  in  value.  With 
photography,  however,  a  good  clear  edition  could  be 
reduced  to  half  or  a  quarter  its  sise.  and  be  still  distinctly 
legible  with  good  eyes.  In  fact,  what  lithograplry  did  to 
cheapen  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  photography  ought  to 
do  in  regard  to  book  printing,  if  a  lawyer  wants  but  fire 
or  six  copies  of  a  legal  document  of  any  length,  the  law 
stationer  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  put  the  writing  on 
stone,  and  pull  off  tbe  requisitu  number  of  examples;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  printer,  wh*'n  he  stands  in  need  of  two 
or  three  hundred  aaditional  copies  of  a  work,  should  be 
able  to  resort  with  advantage  to  the  camera  for  furnishing 
them.  There  is  no  knowing  yet  awhile  to  what  extent 
photography  will  be  able  to  assist  the  ordinary  printer,  and 
It  is  only  a  wonder  to  us  that  the  assistance  has  not  been 
rendered  before. 

^  7he  Return  to  Paper  Negatives,^Th(me  who  study  the 
history  of  photography  may  see  in  the  Warnerke  process  a 
return  s^P  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Talbotypa  or  paper 
process.  For  some  years  after  the  use  of  glass  was  suggested 
for  canying  the  sensitive  |>ellio1e,  Fox  Talbot  and  bis 
sterner  disciples  refused  to  givu  up  their  supple  and  on* 
breakable  support,  and  comforted  themselves  witb  the  notion 
that  paper,  if  it  had  some  serious  drawbacks,  was,  aftjr  all, 
the  right  thing  to  use.  We  remember  having  seen  an  old- 
fashioned  amateur  still  practising  Talbottjpe,  or  a  modi- 


iication  of  it,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  yet  retain  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  soft  beauty  of  the  negatives  produced 
ipon  paper.  Just  what  Mr.  Warnerke  ha«  shown  us  to  be 
fea'iibie  with  the  beautiful  film  he  produces  upon  a  paper 
basis,  amateurs  of  twenty  years  ago  fully  believed  would  be 
attained  ;  and  though  they  had  to  admit  the  superiority  of 
^lass  in  many  ways  as  a  medium  for  the  sensitive  film,  they 
never  took  to  the  change  kindly.  With  what  delight  will 
these  welcome  bick  the  supple  films,  and  relinquish  the 
perishable  and  risky  glass,  which  they  never  could  be  made 
to  like !  These  early  workers  in  photography  will  be  warm 
friends  of  M.  Warnerke,  as  he  will  find,  for  he  can  now 
help  them  to  realize  their  early  ideas  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  art.  The  rollcrr  dark  slide  which,  in  the  days  of 
Talbot  type,  bad  its  counterpart  among  the  apparatus  of 
Kcveral  ardent  workers  in  these  times,  will  be  eagerly  made  use 
of  by  our  elders,  who  will  thus  be  able  once  more  to  make 
use  of  their  dark  portfolios,  stored  up  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  whore  they  have  remained  for  the  last  score  of  years. 
We  hope,  too.  that  M.  Warnerke*s  films  will  spare  ns 
in  future  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  for  of  all  the  tedious 
and  uncertain  operations  upon  which  a  photographer  can 
engage,  the  coating,  washing,  and  drying  of  collodion  films 
is  certainly  the  worst.  If  one  has  but  a  dozen  or  two  snch 
films  to  prepare,  the  labour  involved  is  as  much  almost  as 
would  be  required  for  double  the  number,  so  that  unless 
a  large  quantity  of  plates  are  required,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
worth  the  photographer's  while  to  prepare  them  himself. 
Photographers  will  not  degenerate  by  havini?  a  bit  of  their 
work  done  for  them,  for,  in  the  first  place,  dry  plates  can 
never  take  the  place  of  wet  ones,  and,  moreover,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry  film  cannot  be  undertaken  by  an  unskilled 
hand.  Dry  plates  are  all  very  well  in  a  good  light;  under 
these  circumstances  they  may  indeed  be  made  as  sensitive 
as  wet  films,  giving  images  as  good,  with  no  longer 
exposure.  But  bad  light  will  not  answer  with  a  dry  film 
under  any  circumstances,  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Warnerke 
quite  coQCurs.  In  a  dull  leaden  afternoon  light,  such  as 
we  are  experiencing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  tolerable 
negative  may  be  secured  with  a  wet  plate  in  a  light  studio 
with  forty  or  fifty  seconds*  exposure;  but  a  dry  film  illumi- 
minated  under  the  same  conditions  for  minutes  together 
gives  a  result  not  worth  talking  about.  Of  course  tnere  is 
a  very  essential  difference  between  Warnerke 's  film  paper 
and  the  old  Talbottype  material,  but  the  mere  circumstance 
of  paper  being  once  more  resorted  to  as  the  flexible  basis 
is  an  important  connecting  link  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
for  this  is  indeed  tbe  most  valuable  part  about  the  new 
process.  The  circumstance,  too,  that  the  development  of 
the  image  may  be  undertaken  either  upon  the  paper,  or 
after  the  latter  has  been  removed,  is  another  scarcely  less 
important  feature  of  a  process  which  we  doubt  not  will,  ere 
long,  be  widely  used  both  by  the  professional  and  the 
amateur. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHBK'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

SOUTH  SEAS.* 

At  midnight,  on  the  8th  and  9th  December,  we  held  a  oon- 
lerence  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every* 
thing  was  in  order,  excepting  the  weather,  for  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents  nnsil  five  in  the  morning.  Then 
a  big  cloud  rested  oyer  the  Auckland  Islands,  which  later 
came  down  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  rain.  Every  body  was  at 
his  post  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  our  labonre,  now 
buoyed  np^with  hope,  now  filled  with  fears.  There  was  still 
a  fine  ram  falling  as  but  one  minute  failed  to  the  time  of 
the  first  contact  Then  it  became  lighter,  and  the  donda 
diyided  in  two  portions.  Dr.  Schur  obtained,  hj  means  of 
his  large  refractor,  the  first  inner  contact  of  Venus  upon 
ti^  phantom-like  diak  of  the  sun,  for  the  latter  was  only 
yiaibie  at  times  between  the  donda.  Making  use  of  these 
glimpses,  I  was  aaooeaM  in  putting  my  photo-heilo- 
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graphic  instrament  in  potitioD,  and  having  once  secored 
the  sonf  I  nerer  let  it  out  of  the  iDstrument  af;ain.  I 
aaooeeded  in  focnanng  the  image  daring  the  rain,  and 
keeping  it  in  the  field  of  the  instrnment,  for  the  latter 
waa,  of  conrae,  in  motion  with  clockwork,  and  in  this 
way  I  was  enabled  to  secure  photographic  impreaaions  of 
the  first  inner  contact  of  Venus.  It  was  possible  to  see 
with  the  naked  eye  the  little  dark  point  of  the  planet  upon 
the  matt  and  shining  sun  disk.  A  few  minutes  later 
and  the  clouds  dissolved,  and  then  the  sun  shone  out 
clearly  for  about  four  hours  and  ten  minutes,  during 
which  period  CTerybody  worked  with  a  will.  At  one  end 
of  the  observatory  the  astronomers  were  silently  busy ;  at 
the  other  we  were'  engaged  rather  more  energetically, 
every  now  and  then  the  word  '^Attention"  being  whis- 
pered, followed  by  an  instantaneous  exposure.  We  ex- 
posed ninety-five  drv  plates,  twenty  wet  ones,  so  that  in 
all  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pictures  were  taken  of  the 
■nn*8  disk  and  Venus.  No  multiplicating  system,  such  as 
Janssen*s,  had  been  provided,  and  even  my  proposition  to 
secure  two  images  upon  one  plate  had  not  been  attended 
to.  But  a  few  minutes  after  the  exit  of  Venus  the 
weather  again  became  dull,  and  we  had  a  period  of  a  week 
of  bad  weather— one  unbroken  spell  of  storm  and  rain. 

On  the  very  same  evening  I  developed  the  first  and 
last  of  the  dfy  plates,  and  the  developing  operation  was 
continued  on  the  following  days.  Of  every  serviceable 
plate  we  secured  at  least  one  oo^y  by  contact  printing 
on  dry  plates,  and  in  this  way  obtained  two  perfect  series 
of  results,  which  were  packed  separately,  each  package 
containing,  however,  one  original  and  one  copy  alter- 
nately. The  two  aeries  were  then  furnished  with  dupli- 
cate tabular  statements  of  the  times  and  details  which  had 
been  noted,  and  were  finally  despatched  home  by  different 
routes,  one  goinff  off  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west. 
Our  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  both  packages  have 
arrived  aafely  at  their  destination  without  injury. 

Our  ship  (the  Alexandrinn)  we  had  determined  to  send 
to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  chrono- 
meters. This  took  place  on  the  12th  December,  and  early 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  it  made  its  appearance 
again  off  the  island.  In  the  meantime  9ome  grave  rumours 
had  sprunff  up  in  Australia  respecting  us,  as  no  news  had 
been  receivea  of  our  whereabouts.  Captain  Chandler, 
commanding  the  American  corvette  Swatara^  who  had 
Professor  Harkneas  on  board,  had  determined,  after  calling 
at  Chatham  laland  and  Dunedin,  to  proceed  to  our  assist- 
ance at  the  Auckland  IsUnds,  should  we  be  in  need  of  the 
lame.  We  were  delighted  at  these  proofs  of  American 
goodness  and  humani^,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  us  all 
when  the  fine  American  man-of-war  steamed  in  sight  and 
dropped  her  anchor  off  the  isbind.  We  could  scarcely 
believe  our  eyes.  As  soon  as  we  saw  the  stars  and  stripes 
we  saluted  it  with  the  German  flag,  and  soon  after  Captain 
Chandler,  Professor  Harkness,  and  the  officers  of  the 
ship  and  memben  of  the  expedition  landed,  and  we 
celebrated  such  a  Christmas  aa  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  vs.  We  were  by  turns  in  our  dwelling— which 
could  aoarcely  contain  our  guest»-*and  on  board  the 
SuHUara^  where  we  were  most  amicably  received  and 
hospitably  treated.  A  mutual  comparison  of  chronometers 
waa,  of  course,  speedily  made,  and  on  the  35th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Swatara  steamed  out  of  Port  Roes,  carrying  with 
it  our  home  letters.  We  remained  on  the  island,  however, 
until  the  6th  of  March,  aa  we  had  still  a  lot  of  astronomical 
work  to  undertake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  our  anchor  waa 
weighed,  and  we  had  nearly  suffered  shipwreck  in  port : 
for  the  vessel,  being  under  no  control  at  the  time,  drifted 
back  towards  the  rocky  Shoe  Island;  and  it  waa  only  at 
the  hat  moment  that  any  way  could  be  got  upon  the 
vessel.  What  between  the  atorma  and  the  calms,  we  were 
coattttOiU^  tacking,  and  advanced  but  little  on  our  way. 
Dviiiiig  tM  last  few  dajsi  howervr,  matters  mended,  and 


we  had  beautiful  weather  on  our  arrival  at  Melbourne  on 
the  22nd  day,  although  favourable  winds  failed  us  through- 
out. On  the  Emperor's  birthday,  the  22nd  of  March,  we 
ran  up  the  Grerman  flag  to  the  mast  head,  and  celebrated 
the  day  by  aa  good  a  feast  as  our  fast-disappearing  pro- 
visions would  permit. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  on  Easter  Monday,  we  arrived 
at  Melbourne.  The  mail  had  sailed  just  three  days  before, 
so  that,  despite  our  efforts,  we  arrived  too  late.  Our  old 
ship,  the  Durham^  had  just  arrived  from  London,  having 
taken  a  turn  round  the  world  since  she  left  us  at  Melbourne 
before.  In  this  we  sent  back  our  instruments  to  London 
under  care  of  two  of  our  party,  whence  they  were  re- 
shipped  on  board  a  Hamburg  packet  for  Grermany.  The 
rest  of  us  embarked  on  board  tne  P.  and  O.  steamer  Chi»a 
for  India. 

Our  reception  at  Melbourne  was  most  enthusiastib. 
Not  only  dia  the  German  Consul  and  Vice- Consul  and  the 
Grerman  societies  afford  us  a  most  hearty  welcome,  but  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor,  the  Observatoir  officials,  and  the 
University  welcomed  and  fdted  us.  We  made  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  Australia,  visited  the  natural  beauties 
and  wonders,  the  gold  fields  about  Coalte  Mine,  Kangaroo 
Flat,  and  saw  the  deepest  gdd  quartz  mines,  which  are 
six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  On  our  return  voyage 
we  had  an  opportnmty,  too,  of  seeing  Adelaide.  In 
Albany,  King  George's  Sound,  we  climbed  Mount  Clarence 
and  aaw  a  war-dance  executed  by  the  aborigines.  At 
Ceylon  I  parted  from  my  friends,  who  went  direct  home. 
I  proceeded  in  the  China  to  Bombay,  and  thence  went  by 
rail  to  Calcutta,  where  I  spent  an  enjoyable  fortnight. 
Captain  Waterhouse,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
received  me  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  photo-stncographic  and  pboto- 
lithompLic,  as  also  the  lichtdruck,  work  done  at  his 
establishment.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Venns 
pictures  produced  by  Captain  Waterhouse  at  Boscker, 
and  these,  as  also  those  taken  at  Hobart  Town  and  Mel- 
bourne, showed  that  there  existed  an  atmosphere  around 
Venus,  similar  to  the  earth  atmosphere.  Altogether  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  at  Calcutta,  and  with  friends  and 
oountrjrmen.  Returning  to  Bombay,  I  viaited  the  Temple 
in  the  Island  of  £lephanta,  took  passage  on  board  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  Bokhara^  and  returned  via  Aden, 
Brindisi,  and  Venice— home. 


COPYING  AND  ENLARGING. 

■T  W.  S.    WHlBLRm.* 

TfiiBXiHa  that  a  few  hints  on  copying  and  enlarging  from 
old  pictures  might  interest  the  readeis  of  the  News,  I  offer 
my  methods  of  managing  this,  as  I  think,  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  photography,  and  requiring  mora  study  and 
practice  to  make  perfect  and  eve^  way  satisfactory  work. 
To  enter  into  details  would  taae  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  so  I  offer  the  following  hints,  irhich  I  trust  will  be  of 
service. 

(%/Mibfi.— That  which  gives  the  best  general  results  I 
prapare  as  foUoirs : 

Aloohol  and  ether equal  fMrts. 

Iodide  ammonium 3^  grains  to  the  ounce 

„        cadmium 1^ 

Bromide      „         2 

Cotton  5 

Prepare  in  the  usual  way. 

l>»eto<r.^-8aturaftsd  solotioo  of  protosulphale  of  iion 
and  dounle  sulphate  iron  and  ammonia,  half  and  half. 
Prepare  as  folloirs :— Take  of  the  above  in  equal  parU  (My 
three  ounces),  and  add  water  enough  to  make  it  twenty 
grains  strong  by  the  hydrometer.  T6  every  sixteen  ounces 
of  this  strength  of  soluUoo  add  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounoea 
of  acetic  acid  No.  8.    Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,    la 
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copying  DagaemotyDet,  I  notice  that  many  photographers 
pay  no  attention  to  tne  baff  marks  or  scratches.  It  is  very 
easT  to  get  rid  o£  them,  and,  with  a  good  Dagaerreotype, 
make  yoar  copy  almost  equal  to  a  life  sitting.  Take  parti- 
cular notice  which  way  the  scratches  run,  and  when  you  are 
ready  for  copying,  place  the  Daguerreotype  on  the  copying 
stand  so  that  the  light  will  fall  in  the  direction  of  the 
scratches ;  this  preYents  reflection,  and  gives  you  a  smooth 
copy.  To  copy  ferrotypes  that  are  bent,  I  use  a  water  bath. 
Any  tinsmith  will  make  you  one.  Mine  is  made  as  follows ; 
A  sheet  of  tin,  ten  inches  long  and  eight  inches  in  width ; 
have  the  bottom  and  sides  turned  about  an  inch,  and  the 
seams  soldered  tight,  and  the  edges  grooved  for  receiving  a 
plate  of  glass,  which  must  be  free  from  scatches  or  blisteis ; 
ooat  the  tin  with  asphaltum  varnish,  and  when  dry  fill  the 
grooves  with  white  lead  and  slip  in  the  glass,  letting  it  stand 
until  thoroughly  dry.  To  suspend  the  picture  in  the  water 
when  ready  to  copy,  use  a  wire  bent  up  in  form  of  a  dipper. 
Ferrotype  copies  can  be  finished  in  India  ink  or  water 
colours  on  the  collodion  film,  by  using  a  little  more  cotton 
in  the  colli>dion,  which  gives  a  heavy  film.  Yarnishing 
improves  the  ink  work,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  over 
the  colour. 


SKTLIQHT  AND  DARK  BOOM. 

BT  W.  ▲.  BOBUraoX.* 

I  ASK  space  in  the  News  to  offer  those  who  have  asked 
me  at  different  times  for  my  formulas,  the  following,  which 
I  think  will  be  found  good,  if  they  are  not  new. 

NegcUive  Baih» 

Ice  water ...     12  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  crystal 1  ounce 

Dissolve,    and  add    2   grains   iodide  potassium,    shake 


This  varnish  dries  without  beat,  and  requires  no  grinding 
for  a  retouching  surfSsoe. 

Photographers,  I  think  if  most  of  ns  were  as  well  versed 
in  posing  and  lighting  as  we  are  in  the  chemical  manipula* 
tions,  our  work  would  be  much  more  acceptable  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view  than  it  is  now.  I  acknowledge  that  the  late 
styles,  the  large  heads  and  bust  portraits,  gave  us  little 
chance  for  display  of  our  skill  in  composition,  but  we  see 
the  advent  of  the  three  quarter  and  full-length  fignrae,  and 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  use  of  our  skill  in 
artistic  posing  and  lighting  of  the  figure.  You  have  little 
excuse  for  lack  of  knowledge  when  you  can  easily  secure  so 
many  good  examples.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  illua- 
trated  works,  even  the  cheapest  having  something  worthy 
of  example. 

For  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  poasess  it, 
I  would  recommend  Robinson's  **  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photo* 
graphy.**  It  is  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  composition  and 
lighting. 

On  the  sabjsct  of  lighting  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than 
generalise.  I  think  that  lighting  the  subject  from  behind, 
producing  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  Rembrandt  effects, 
nas  had  its  day,  or  should,  at  least.  In  the  hands  of  many 
photographers  this  style  of  lighting  has  produced  nothing 
out  oiricatures.  Some  have  been  successful,  their  skill  in 
\ighting  aud  in  chemical  manipulation  producing  work 
of  the  highest  artistic  merit. 

Acquire  the  skill  to  correctly  light  your  subject,  and  judge 
of  the  proper  effect  without  looking  on  the  ground  glass  of 
your  camera.  Do  not  use  too  much  top-light— plenty  of 
side  light,  and  soften  the  sbadows  witb  plenty  of  exposure. 
Do  not  intensify  too  mueh. 


ON  ABSORPTION  OF  LIQHT  BT  MIXTURES.* 


thoroughly,  let  stood  a  few  minutes,  and  filter;  then  add  t  the  j^^ny^^^^^^^^^l^^een  absorption  and  dispenion 
1  drop  c.  p.  nitric  acid-    _,,  ^.  of  Ught  haa  been  variously  demonatrmted,  and  the  mvesti. 

gatiosa  of  Arago  and  Blot,  as  also  more  recent  expeiimentii 


Add 


OoUoduMh 
Sulph.  ether  oona  and  alcohol 


eqaal  parts 


If 


Iodide  potassium   ... 2  grains 

Bromide  cadmium 2 

Iodide         •••        •••        •*•        •••    4 

Qnn-cotton  4  grains  to  each  ounoe  alcohol  and  ether  used. 
To  prepare  tne  collodion,  toke  the  quantity  of  alcohol  to 
be  used,  and  grinding  tbe  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  little 
water  in  a  dean^  mortar,  add  to  the  alcobd  aud  shake 
thoroughly,  then  grind^in  the  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  lastly 
the  bromide  of  cadmium,  using  the  alcohol;  shake 
thoroughly,  put  in  the  gnn-ootton,  and  add  the  ether  slowly, 
shaking  after  each  addition.  Let  stand  a  few  days  before 
using. 

Developer, 

Soft  water 20  ounces 

Protosulpbate  iron         1  ounce 

Acetic  aeid  No.  8 3  ounces 

Rtdevthper, 
I  prepare  and  keep  always  ready  for  use  the  following  :— 

Pyrogidlic  acid 24  grains 

Citric        .*•        •••        •••        •••     ^o      I, 

Water       ...        ...        ...         •••    16     „ 

To  use,  toke  2  drachms  of  this  solution,  and  add  6  or  8 
drops  of  a  20*grain  plain  silver  solution. 

Fixing  Ba(h. 

flyposulphito  of  soda. 

Varnish. 
The  best  and  most  economical  negative  varnish  I  ever 
used  is  made  as  follows  :— 

Alcohol     ...  ^ 32  ounces 

Venice  turpentine...        ...        ...      2     „ 

Sandaracgum      34    „ 

Oamphor t  ounce 


Save  shown  tlutt  the  npecifio  refractive  power  of  a  mixture 
may  be  calculated  from  the  refractive  power  of  ito 
conatitaent  parte.  In  a  reoent  paper  to  Poggendorff^s 
AnnaUn^  M.  Augnst  Kundt  has  farther  estimated  the 
relation  of  the  abiorptive  power  of  a  mixture  to  that  of  ito 
component  parte,  in  Ihe  case  in  which  non-absorbent 
media  were  mixed  with  an  absorbent  substance,  he  found 
that  an  absorption  band  in  the  region  of  two  rays  in 
the  apectrom  was  displaced  towards  ^  red  end,  the  farther 
the  greater  the  diapersion  of  the  added  non-absorbent 
mediam.  This  resuU  was  compared  with  the  resulto  of  an 
experimental  enqairy  aa  follows  :«<- 

first,  with  reference  to  M.  Eraaa*8  assertion  that 
the  absorption  band  is  displaced  the  more  towards  the  red 
end,  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvent 
mediam ;  to  equal  quantities  of  an  alcoholic  extract 
M.  Kundt  added  equal  quantitieB  of  the  following  aab- 
stonoes  (the  density  of  which  at  18^  is  stotod :  ether  (0718)« 
alcohol  (0-793),  chloroform  (1-600),  benzol  (0-865),  dl 
of  cassia  (1-036),  sulphide  of  carbon  a-293).  With  each 
of  the  mixtarea  the  position  of  tbe  absorption  band 
of  chlorophyll  situated  nearest  to  the  middle  of  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  was  noted.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
band  was  displaced  differently  towards  the  red  end  by  each 
of  the  solvents,  and  the  displacement  waa  according 
to  the  order  joat  given ;  with  each  sabstance  greater  than 
with  the  preceding  one.  Thua,  contrary  to  M.  Krana*i 
aiaertion,  the  position  of  the  absorption  band  atanda  in  no 
relation  to  the  denaity .  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare 
the  dispersion  of  the  solvente  used  for  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  we  find  that  thia  inoreaaea  in  the  several  bodies 
in  the  above  order.  ,.     ,     . 

Further,  equal  qoantities  of  cyanme  were  dissolved 
in  different  amvente,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  cyanine 
in  chloroform  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  other  solvent 

*  Mngliih  Meehmnir. 
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media.  The  substances  iised  were  alochol,  ether,  olire 
oil,  ben«^,  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  densities  were  as 
abore ;  olire  oil  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*917.  Here,  too,  the 
absorption  band  of  cjanine  was  displaced  towards  the  red 
by  each  solvent  more  than  the  preceding  one,  in  the  series 
jost  given,  and  a  relation  to  tne  density  was  again  not 
recognisable.  That  ether  here  displaces  more  towards  the 
ted  Uian  alcohol,  while  with  chlorophyll  the  reverse  is  the 
oase,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  for  red  and  blue  ra^s, 
with  alcohol,  the  dispersion  appears  to  be  greater  than  with 
ether ;  for  rays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D,  on  the  other 
hand,  imaller;  but  further  experiments  are  required  on 
this.  From  various  other  observations  the  author*8  rule 
was  confirmed. 

**  With  reference  to  gases,"  proceeds  M.  Kundt,  *<  which 
■how  absorption  bands  the  above  rule  will  no  doabt  hold 
without  exception,  since  with  them  the  specific  refractive 
power  of  %  nuxture  can  be  exactly  calculated  from  that  of 
the  oonstitutent  parts.  Onl^  the  question  remains 
whether,  if  we  mix,  e.g.,  hyponitric  acid  gas  with  various 
other  transparent  gases,  the  oisplacement  of  the  absorption 
bands  is  so  considerable  as  that  they  can  be  observed.  If 
that  were  the  case  we  must  infer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  also 
the  bright  lines  which  a  glowing  gas  emits  can  be  displaced 
in  narrotv  limits  by  the  mixture  with  them  of  another 
Bon*Jaminous  vapour,  or  one  giving  a  contiQ  nous  spectrum. 
Thetedisplaoements,  however,  are  hardly  ever  perceptible.** 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  supposed  that  both 
■obatances,  the  absorbent  and  the  non-absorbent,  simply 
mix,  without  acting  chemically  on  one  another.  We 
know  of  cases,  however,  in  which  a  chemical  combination 
d  one  absorbent  substance  with  varioas  others  taking 
place,  similar  small  displacements  are  observed. 

The  different  salts  of  Didymium,  such  as  uranous  oxide 
and  uranio  oxide  salts,  and  otiiers,  show  charaoteristio 
absorption  phenomena,  aQ«i  the  position  and  arrangement 
of  the  absorption  band  alters  more  or  less  with  the  aoid  of 
the  absorbing  salt. 

Bonsea  showed,  in  the  oaee  of  three  salts  of  Didymium, 
that  the  bands  are  diaplaoed  more  towaixls  the  red  end  the 
greater  the  atomic  weight  of  the  salt  We  may  suppose 
that  here  also  the  dispersive  character  of  the  acid  condi- 
tions the  position  of  the  bands  (though  not  perhaps  in  a 
▼ery  simple  wayV  It  woald  no  doubt  repay  trouble 
to  examine  whether  it  is  not  those  salta4n  which  the 
absorption  bands  lie  furthest  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
soeotrum  that  present  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
dispersion. 

From  the  mixture  of  an  absorbent  and  a  non-absorbent 
fttbstaaoe  we  may  pass  to  the  mixture  of  two  absorbent 
media.  If  to  a  liqmd  absorbent  substance  we  add  another 
abaorbent  medium,  it  is  possible,  at  least  approximately,  to 
coostmeb  the  absorption  curve  (the  curve  whose  ordinates 
are  wave-lengths,  and  its  absoissflB  the  exponents  of 
refraotion)  of  the  mixture  from  the  dispersion  curve  of 
the  two  mixed  oonstitutents,  and  so  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  mixture. 

£jLperiments  on  the  absorption  of  mixed  coloured  media 
bava  been  made  by  Melde,  who  haa  been  led  to  some 
Important  results.  To  compare  these  with  our  mode  of 
Tiew,  the  dispersion  ourvea  A  the  snbstanees  used  by  him 
most  be  given  as  aoonrately  as  possible,  which  has  not 
been  the  case;  still  I  waa  able,  by  combination  of  dispersion 
eorves,  which  in  general  correspond  to  the  absorption 
eharaeter  of  the  media  employed,  to  verify  a  portion 
of  Melde*s  results.  It  appears,  on  combining  the  dispersion 
enrres  in  question,  that,  with  mixture  oi  two  aubstanoes 
which  have  an  absorption  band  near  the  same  part  of  the 
■peotrum,  there  do  not  appear  two  bands  in  the  mixtuie, 
but  one  only,  the  position  of  which  is  midway  between  the 
bands  of  the  oonstatuents.** 

IVom  the  diaplaoement  of  the  absorption  bands  in  mix- 
tures, which,  as  has  been  shown,  stands  in  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  dl^>ersion  of  the  mixed  subsUnces,  }L  Kundt 
dednoee  also  an  explanation  of  the  diohroiim  of  doubly- 


refracting  substances.  In  such  a  medium  generally  the 
dispersion  for  the  two  portions  of  rays  into  which  an  inci- 
dent bundle  is  decomposed  will  not  be  the  same,  and 
herewith  the  absorption  for  the  two  bundles  of  rays  must 
also  be  unlike. 

Lenarmont  haa  shown  that  one  may  transform  a  pre* 
viously  colourless  crystal  into  a  dichroitic  one,  if  one  lets 
it  crystallise  out  from  a  coloured  solution,  so  that  it  takes 
some  of  the  colouring  matter  into  itself.  We  may,  then, 
regard  the  ciystal  as  a  mixture  of  the  colouring  matter 
with  the  colourless  substance  of  the  crystal.  Seeing,  now, 
that  the  colourless  crystal  has  in  every  direction  (apart 
from  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes)  two  dispersion  carves, 
the  colourioff  substance  has  evidently  been  mixed  with  two 
substances  of  different  dispemion.  In  these  two  mixtures 
the  absorption  bands  can  no  longer  be  situated  exactly 
alike ;  they  must,  according  to  the  above  results,  be  the 
more  displaced  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
greater  the  dispersion. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Lenarmont*s  artificially 
dichroitic  crystals,  the  absorption  band  in  the  bundle  of 
rays,  for  which  the  uncol oared  crystal  has  the  greatest  dis- 
persion, most  be  displaced  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  other  bundle  of  rays. 

Now,  a  verv  large  number  of  the  naturally  dichroitic 
minerals  equally  owe  their  dichroism  merely  to  a  colour- 
ing matter  accidentally  mixed  wiUi  the  substance.  For 
theee  dichroitic  crystals  the  above  rule  must  still  hold. 

It  is,  farther,  natural  to  suppose  that  the  rule  will  apply 
also  to  those  substances  whose  dichroism  is  not  conditioned 
by  a  mere  physically  inclosed  colouring  substance.  And 
thus,  generally,  in  place  of  the  rule  which  Batinet  has 
enunciated  for  the  various  dichroitic  substaucee,  viz.,  that 
in  them  that  ray  is  most  strongly  absorbed  which  is  most 
strongly  refracted —a 'rule  which  seveial  phystcista  have 
shown  not  to  be  generally  accurate— we  should  substitute 
the  following :— In  dichroitic  substances  the  absorption 
ban  is  in  that  bundle  of  rays  for  which  the  substance  haa 
the  greatest  dispersion  lie  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum than  in  the  other  bundle. 

The  evidence  of  how  far  the  above  views  are  actually  in 
accordance  with  nature,  as  also  the  further  working  out  of 
them,  must  be  the  task  of  special  investigationa. 


CHEMICAL  NOTES  FOR   YOUNG  PUOTO- 

GRAPHERS. 

Odr  Chicsgo  namesake,  the  Western  Photographic  Ntws^ 
adopts  the  useful  plan  of  giving  occasional  notes  on  the 
chemical  eonstitntion  of  various  substances  used  in  photo- 
graphy. It  is  true  the  information  may  be  found  in  all 
comprehensive  chemical  books  of  reference ;  but  as  these 
may  not  always  be  accessible  to  many  of  our  readers, 
occasional  extracts  may  be  found  useful  to  begiunera.  We 
append  a  brief  resume  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  properUea 
of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  Acid  (  Voidum  Nitricum).  Formula,  NOs=54, 
ip.  gr.  1*43.— Nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  is  prepared  as 
follows : — ^To  nitrate  of  potassa  in  coarse  powder,  contained 
in  a  retort,  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acil  is 
added,  being  poured  in  by  means  of  a  tube  or  funnel  so  as 
not  to  soil  the  neck.  Tlia  materials  should  not  oecapy 
more  than  two-thirds  the  capadty  of  the  retort  A 
receiver  being  adapted,  heat  ia  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  the  naked  fire,  or  a  sand  bath,  moilerately  at  mat, 
but  afterwards  more  strongly,  when  the  materijas  begin  to 
thicken,  in  order  to  brinff  the  whole  into  a  atate  of  perfect 
fusion.  Red  vapours  will  at  first  arise,  and  afterwards 
disappear  in  the  course  of  distiilation.  Towaida  its  close 
they  will  be  reproduoed,  and  their  re-appearance  will 
indicate  that  the  process  is  completed. 

Gentml  PimperUet  of  Nitric  ioc/.— Nitrio  add,  so  ealled 
from  nitre,  ia  a  liquid  extremely  aonr  and  corrtisive.  It 
was  diaoovared  ^'  ood  LnUy   in   the    thirteenth 

century,  and  its  by  Cavendish    in   1784. 
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Whea  perfeetly  pure  it  is  coloarlefs;  bat  as  UBoallj 
obtained,  it  has  a  straw  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
hyponitrio  aoid.  The  concentrated  acid,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  emits  white  fames,  possessing  a  disagreeable 
odoar.  By  the  action  of  light  it  undergoes  a  slight 
decomposition,  and  becomes  yellow.  It  acts  powerfully 
on  animal  matter,  causing  its  decomposition.  On  the 
living  fibre  it  operates  as  a  strong  caustic.  It  stains  the 
skin  and  most  animal  substances  of  an  indelible  yellow 
colour.  On  vegetable  fibre  It  acts  peculiarly,  abstracting 
hydrogen  or  water,  and  combining  with  its  remaining  ele- 
ments. The  general  character  <S  its  action  is  to  impart 
oxygen  to  other  bodies,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  this  element,  which  it 
contains  in  a  state  of  loose  combination.  It  acidifies 
salphur  and  phosphorus,  and  oxidizes  all  the  metals, 
except  chromium,  tungsten,  columbium,  cerium,  titanium, 
osmium,  thodium,  gold,  platinum,  and  iridium.  A  trace 
of  nitric  aoid  has  been  detected  in  atmospheric  air. 

Anhydrous  nitric  add  is  a  solid  substance,  white  and 
crystalline,  but  it  cannot  be  prepared  except  by  an  expen* 
aive  and  complicated  process. 

Tho  strongest  liquid  nitric  acid  contains  one  atom  of 
water,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*5.  If  perfectly  pure  it  is 
colourless.  The  principal  impurities  in  commercial  nitric 
acid  are  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid;  also  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  which  tinges  the  acid  yellow.  Chlorine  is 
detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  an  equal  bulk  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver « 
a  milkiness,  which  is  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension, 
ndioates  the  presence  of  chlorine.  In  testing  for  sulphuric 
acid,  dilute  the  nitric  acid  as  before,  and  drop  in  a  single 
drop  ox  solution  of  chloride  of  barium ;  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  present,  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  bartya 
will  be  found. 

Photographic  C^.— -Nitric  acid,  c.  p.,  or  chemically  pure, 
is  used  largely  for  acidifying  the  sUver  bath  for  both 
negatives  and  i>08itives,  and  also,  added  to  silver  solution, 
used  for  printing.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid  it  is 
called  aqua  regia,  and  dissolves  gold  in  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  gold.  Nitric  add,  commercial,  is  used  for 
cleansing  the  glass  plates  for  negative  purposes,  also  in 
preparing  pyroxyline.  It  is  an  active  poison  taken 
intemalljr,  tne  antidote  being  repeated  doses  of  magnesia, 
and  mucilaginous  drinks  in  large  quantities. 

The  following  reiume  in  relation  to  sulphate  of  iron  is 
from  the  Journal  ofAppUed  CheimtOry :— - 

ProtO'8'dphate  of  Iron  (Ferrous-Sulphate).  (Copperas, 
green  vitriol,  protosulphate  of  iron)  FeS04X7H,0. 

This  salt  was  probably  already  known  to  the  ancients 
in  an  impure  condition,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atramentum  surtorium  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Roman  writers  as  being  used  in  medicine 
and  in  dveing  leather  black.  Its  property  of  yielding  a 
black  colour  with  a  decoction  of  nut  £^dls  was  also  known 
to  them  at  a  very  early  age. 

It  was  formerly  prepared  to  a  large  extent  by  allowing 
iron  pyrites  ([a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  FeS,  wMch 
occurs  plentuully  in  nature)  to  lie  in  heaps,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  moisture.  In  this  way  the  iron 
sulphide  was  oxidized  to  iron  sulphate,  FeSxO4sFeS04, 
which  was  afterward  leached  out  with  water,  and  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
In  Europe  this  method  is  still  largely  used.  In  this 
country  it  is  generally  manufactured  oy  dissolving  old 
iron  scraps  in  culute  sulphuric  add,  the  add  used  being 
frequently  that  which  has  already  been  used  in  the  refining 
of  petroleum  and  other  oils.  When  the  add  is  saturates 
it  u  filtered,  slightly  acidulated,  and  concentrated  till  it  is 
covered  with  a  pellicle.  It  is  obtained  in  greenish  crystal, 
which  contain 

Ferrous  sulphate       64*67 

Water 45*38 


If  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  predpitated  by  alcohol,  the  salt  has  a  white  colour. 
Ferrous  sulphate  has  an  inky,  astringent  taste,  and  the 
crystals,  exposed  to  the  sir,  lose  water,  effloresce,  and  are 
gradually  converted  into  a  yellowish  powder— basic  ferric 
sulphate.  Solutions  of  ferric  sulphate  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  air  are  also  gradually  oxidized,  and  precipitates 
of  bade  ferric  sulphate  form  in  them. 

The  following  table  shows  its  solubility  in  water.  It  is 
noticeable  that  its  solubility  does  not  increase  uniformly, 
and  that  it  reaches  its  limit  bdow  the  boiling  point  of 
water  at  87-5«  C. 


aOO  parU  of 
i  water  at  10«>  C, 
16« 
26* 
82*6- 
46*25« 
60» 
70O 
83*75^ 
90© 


Idiasolve 
60*8  parts  of  FeS0«x7H,0« 
69*8 
1161 
152*2 
2271 
265-9 
2584 
269*8 
870*8 
882-9 


100*00 


As  prepared  in  this  country,  copperas  is  generally  quite 
pure.  Many  dyers,  however,  entertain  curious  prejudices, 
and  prefer  copperas  which  shows  somewhat  brown,  taldng 
such  appearancesas  the  sign  o4|kgeand  complete  saturation. 
The  manufacturer,  however,  can  produce  this  appearance 
in  a  very  simple  manner,  even  in  very  recently  prepared 
copperas,  by  sprinkling  a  little  lime  over  it  Q<>od  cop- 
peras should  be  dry,  rather  of  a  dark  than  light  green 
colour,'  and  free  from  copper,  alumina,  and  other 
impurities.  If  a  bright  piece  of  iron  is  introduced  into  a 
solution  of  copperas  contaoung  copper,  the  latter  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  iron,  staininjB^  it  red.  Copperas  may  be 
tested  for  alumina  by^  oxidizing  the  solution  with  nitrio 
acid ;  it  is  then  predpitated  with  pure  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  and  filtered.  To  the  filtrate  add  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  and  boil  for  some  time.  The  appearance  of  a 
white  gelatinous  predpitate  indicates  the  presence  of 
alnmiua. 

Copperaa  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink,  in  dyeing  black,  grevt  madder  purple,  in  the  cold 
vat,  in  the  manufacture  of  rruasian  blue,  &c. 

Hydnodic  Add  [Addmn  JJydriodktim).— Formula,  HI  ss 
128,  sp.  gr.  4-448.  ^ 

Piv/iarafton.— Place  in  a  small  retort  ten  parts  of  iodide 
of  potasdum  with  five  parts  of  water,  and  twenty  of  iodine ; 
then  drop  in,  cautiously,  one  part  of  phosphorus  cut  into 
small  fragments,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  Hydnodic  gas 
will  be  extracted  abundantly,  and  may  he  collected,  by  dis- 
placement, in  dry  bottles.  It  is  reidnced,  under  strong 
pressure,  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  freezes  at  60^ 
Another  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows : — lodme,  in 
fine  powder,  a  troy  ounce;  distilled  water,  a  sufficient 
quantity ;  mix  thirty  grains  of  the  iodine  with  five  fluid 
ounces  of  the  distiilea  water  in  a  tall  glass-stoppered 
t  bottle,  having  the  capadty  of  half  a  pint,  and  pass  into  the 
mixture  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas  until  the  colour  of  the 
iodine  entirely  disappears  an4  a  turgid  liquid  remains. 
Detach  the  bottle  from  the  apparatus  employed  for  in- 
troducing the  gas,  and  gradually  add  the  remainder  of  the 
iodine,  stirring  at  the  same  time.  Then  re-attach  the 
bottle,  and  again  pass  the  gas  until  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless.  Decant  the  liquid  into  a  small  matrass  which 
is  nearly  suffident  to  fill,  boil  it  until  it  ceases  to  emit  the 
odour  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  filter  through  paper. 
Then  pass  suffident  distilled  water  throug:h  the  filter  to 
bring  tne  filtered  Uquid  to  the  measure  of  six  fluid  ounces. 
Keep  the  liquid  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Propertiei. — ^llie  solution  is  colourless  at  first,  but  soon 
becomes  brown  from  liberation  of  free  iodine.  It  has  a 
sour  taste  * 
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jeot  was  somewhat  disoarsireljr  discussed.  Mr.  St.  CUir 
earaestly  warned  the  members  against  the  use  of  glyeertne 
ia  their  baths,  and  mentioned  cases  in  conftrmation  of  his 
statement  of  the  risks ;  whereas  Mr.  Soathworth,  a  veteran 
photographer,  had  seen  it  in  constant  use  in  a  gallery 
where  the  average  number  of  sitters  was  seventy  daily, 
without  any  evil  results.    Mr.  Thomas  had,  however,  lost 


HXPLOSIONS  IN  TUB  OPEB4TING  ROOM. 

At  the  last  Convention  of  the  American  Photographic 
Association  a  discussion  arose  on  certain  contingent  dangers 
arising  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Every  photographer 
is  aware  that  he  is  daily  employing  agents  which,  if  carelessly 
used,  might  involve  considerable  risk.  The  ether  in  his 
collodiop  is  very  volatile,  and  the  vapour  is  very  inflam- 
mable, so  that  if  a  bottle  of  collodion  be  broken,  and  a 
flame  brought  near  the  volume  of  ether  vapour  rapidly 
formed,  an  explosion  is  inevitable.  The  gun-cotton  kept 
by  some  photographers  on  the  premises  is  highly  imSam- 
mable  and  explosive.  Nitric  acid,  suphuno  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  corrosive,  and  destroy  all  organic 
matter  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  Almost  every 
ehe.uieal  the  photographer  uses  is  poisonous  if  taken 
inwardly,  and  many  of  them  dangerous  to  handle  unneces- 
sarily or  carelessly.  But  whilst  danger  may  be  incurred 
from  carelessness  or  misuse  of  the  various  agents,  it  is  not 
a  danger  which  is  in  any  sense  imminent,  or  one  which 
seed  awake  apprehension:  it  should  simply  form  an 
additional  incentive  to  the  precision  and  care  necessary  to 
success  in  every  photographic  operation.  The  dangers 
discuAed  at  Chicago  were  of  a  kind  not  uQcessarily  arising 
out  of  the  practice  of  photography,  and  need  only  be 
incurred  voluntarily :  ana  although  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  thu  risk  existed,  ^e  cases  mentioned  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  suggest  caution. 

The  dangers  to  which  we  refer  arise,  under  certain 
conditions,    in    boiling    down    a    silver   bath.      That 
-  explosive  compounds  of   silver   are  formed  by  boiling 
together  nitrate  of  silver  and  alcohol,  and  by  the  com- 
bination of  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia,  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  denied :  but  there  is  little  risk  of  the  neces- 
aarv  conditions   for   forming   fulminates  arising  in  the 
boiling  down  of  a  nitrate  bath,  in  which  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  or  ammonia  could  scarcely,  by  any  pos 
sibility,  be  present    Tlie  danger  encountered  by  some  of 
our  American  brethren  arose  from  boiling  down  printing 
battis  to  which  glvcerine  had  been  added.    Some  time  ago 
the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  printing  bath  was  recom- 
mended as  conferring  certain  advantages,  and  these  baths, 
when  boiled  down,   had  formed,  it  was  alleged,  nitro- 
fflycjrine,  an  explosive  of  a  frightfully  unmanageable  and 
dangerous  kind.    Nitro-glycerino  is  certainly  formed  when 
nitric  acid  and  glycerine  are  heated  toother,  and  it  is 
possible  that  when  a  nitrate  bath  containing  glycerine  is 
evaporated,  the  heat  carried  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the 
silver,  that  some  portion  of  the  dangerous  compound  may 
be  formed :  the  possibility  of  risk  is,  therefore,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  be  avoided.    At  the  Chicago  Convention  the  sub- 


fuming  dish  out  at  the  back  door,  and  set  it  to  evaporating, 
and  kept  adding  to  it.  Perhaps  I  had  nearly  two  gallons 
of  solution,  when  some  one  came  in  and  calted  my  atten- 
tion away  from  it,  so  that  I  did  not  go  out  to  look  at  it  as 
soon  as  I  ought  to.  When  I  went  out  I  found  everything 
was  burning.  1  turned  the  li^rht  off,  took  a  cloth  and  set 
the  evaporating  dish  to  one  side  of  the  stove  I  had,  and  it 
kept  growing  worse.  Finally,  it  just  burned  everything 
up,  and  burned  my  dish  up.*' 

Another  member.  Mr.  Uhlman,  who  heard  the  glycerine 
addition  recommended  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  said : 
"  The  same  thing  happened  to  me  when  I  came  back  to  St. 
Louis.  I  tried  it.  Whether  I  fumed  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  demons  told  us  not  to  do  that,  but  at  the 
point  it  was  about  commencing  to  fuse  I  had  a  perfect 
volcano  on  my  stove,  and  if  I  had  not  had  presence  of 
nund  enoigh  to  take  it  off  quickly,  I  should  have  been  in 
a  bad  fix.'* 

Another  member,  Mr.  Strong,  gave  similar  testimony. 
Me  said:  **  I  lost  a  bath  in  the  same  way.  Did  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  in  using  the  glycerine  in  the  bath, 
and  I  undertook  to  evaporate  it.  [  did  not  burn  my 
fingers ;  I  got  out  of  the  way — let  it  go.  i  lost  the  bath. 
There  was  no  explosion  at  all;  just  burned,  and  went  up.** 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  instance  the  solution  appears 
to  have  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  at  the  point  of 
fusion,  deflagration  ensued.  The  danger  of  nitro-glycerine 
consists  in  its  terribly  explosive  character  under  percus- 
sion, the  smallest  particle,  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  pro- 
ducing an  explosion  frightful  in  its  consequences.  The 
facts  stated  are  sufficient,  not  simply  to  suggest  caution, 
but  to  induce  photographers  to  avoid,  at  any  time,  evapor- 
ating to  dryness  a  tuith  containing  glycerine. 


THE  LATE  F.  W.  WINDOW. 

We  announce,  with  very  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Window,  who  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on 
Monday  morning  last.     Mr.  Window  was  a  man  of  high 
culture  and  varied  accomplishments.     By  education  a 
gentleman,  and  profession  a  civil  engineer — a  profession 
to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  both  at  home 
and  in  South   America— he  finally  gave  himself  up   to 
photography,  which  he  had  long  practised  as  an  ainateur, 
entering  the  ranks  of  professional  portraiture,  and  assum- 
ing at  once  a  high  position  by  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
His  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  readers  as  an 
able  occasional  contributor  to  photographic    literature, 
a    series    of    articles    on    the    mechanical    appliances 
of  photographv,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  something 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  abounding  with  valuable 
suggestions.    Mr.  Window  £i8  left  a  definite  impression 
on  the  progress  of  the  art,  althoush,  from  his  unobtrusive 
habits,  he  was  not  personally  famuiar  to  the  photographic 
public.    The  powder  carbon  process,  especiaUy  as  adapted 
to  enlargement,  which  he  worked  out,  the  patent  of  which 
was  acquired  by  the  Autotype  Company,  with  whom  he 
was  for  some  time  associated,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
art,  its  hiffh  capabilities  having  been  admirably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Faulkner  in  his  pictures  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion.   In  his  personal  charact«>r,  Blr.  Window  was  a  highly 
cultured  gentlemiin,  hik  bearing  being  dtstlnguished  by  a 
winning  courtesy  and  modest,  gentle  dignity. 


Dkcehbsu  3,  1875.  | 
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THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT:  Witha  General  Account 
OF  Phtsigal  Optics.    By  Euqene  Lommel.    (London : 
'  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 

Professor  Louuel^s  volame  will  be  welcome  to  stadento  as 
filling  a  position  not  exactly  occupied  by  any  existing  work. 
Works  on  optics  exist  in  which  the  subject  is  treaied  in 
its  strictly  mathematical  and  its  technical  aspects ;  but  we 
know  of  no  work  devoted  to  the  science  of  light  which 
appears  to  be  at  once  so  popular,  and  so  comprehensively 
exact.  The  first  part  of  the  title  must  of  course  be  read 
with  a  difference.  The  nature  of  light  is  unknown, 
(lertain  laws  of  light  have  been  carefully  ascertained  and 
noted  down,  and  a  theory  accepted  which  appears  to 
harmonize  with  and  account  for  all  the  known  phenomena. 
And  these  laws,  their  history,  and  operation  are  set  forth 
by  a  master  who  full^  comprehends,  and  is  singularly 
happv  in  elucidating,  his  subject.  The  space  at  our  com- 
mand forbids  us  to  enter  into  any  critical  analysis  or 
description  of  the  work;  but  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  an  admirably  complete  and 
attractive  exposition  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
prime  factor  in  their  own  art,  a  book  at  once  fascinating 
and  instructive. 

The  volume,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  is  one  of  the 
<^  International  Scientific  Series  "  iasued  by  the  publiidiers ; 
and  whilst,  in  some  points,  it  bears  the  traces  of  a  trans- 
lator's hand  not  absolutely  at  home  ?rith  the  familiar 
terminology  of  his  subject,  it  is  free  from  the  errors  and 
misconceptions  which  marked  the  translation  of  Dr^  Vogel*s 
work  in  the  same  series. 


A  HISTORY  AND  HAND-BOOK  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.  From  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissandior. 
Edited  by  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  (London:  Sampson 
Low,  Manton,  Low,  and  Seatle.) 

A  disinterested  observer,  examining  a  record  of  the 
literature  of  photography  issued  in  this  country,  would  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  principal  works  at  all  pre- 
tentious or  comprehensive  in  aim  have  had  their  origin 
abroad.  America,  Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium,  have 
sent  us  histories  and  treatises  more  bulky,  more  extensive, 
and  more  costly,  than  any  written  by  an  English  author. 
In  contrast  with  this  circumstance,  and  possibly  in  some 
degree  accounting  for  it,  is  the  fact  that  England  maintains 
two  weekly  journals  devoted  to  photography,  whilst  in  no 
other  country  is  a  weekly  journal  issued,  the  journals  of 
America  and  the  Continent  being  generally  issued 
monthly,  many  of  them  being  avowedly  associated  with 
trading  firms  in  photographic  materials,  to  whom  such 
journfus  afford  special  facilities  for  advertising.  Cheap 
manuals  of  practice  England  furnishes  plentifully,  and 
more  comprehensive  treatises  by  American  and  foreign 
authors  have  not  been  wanting ;  but  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  English  version  of  M.  Tissandier*s  work  will  not 
be  unwelcome.  In  one  important  and  interestiug  feature 
it  stands  alone :  in  no  work  previously  issued  have  we  an 
account  anything  like  so  minute,  perfect,  and  interesting, 
of  the  origin  and  early  days  of  photography.  The  story 
of  Fabriciiis,  the  alchemist ;  and  of  Tiphame  de  la  Roche, 
who  spoke  of  retainiog  the  image  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  by  giving  a  viscous  character  to  the 
fluid ;  and  the  story  of  Professor  Charles  and  the  photo- 
graphic silhouette ;  the  stories  of  Davy,  of  Wedgwood, 
and  of  Watt,  are  charmingly  told  in  the  first  chapter. 
In  fuller  detail-we  have  the  history  of  the  experiments  of 
Daguerre,  Niepce,  Talbot,  Uerschel,  and  the  other 
pioneers  who  gave  to  the  world  photography  as  a  practical 
art.  The  history  and  practical  details  of  the  varied 
branches  of  the  art,  and  ot  many  of  its  wide-spread  appli- 
oations  and  developments^  are  also  admirably  recorded. 


One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  work  is  its  charming 
literary  style,  which,  in  the  historic  portions,  is  of 
especial  value.  Its  chief  defects  are  absenoe  of  precision, 
and  tendency  to  generalization  in  giving  technical 
details.  A  little  more  detail  and  exactness  in  regard 
to  actual  working  might  give  to  the  work  a  practical 
value  equal  to  its  historical  interest,  and  in  a  future  nditioQ 
we  shall  hope  to  see  improvement  in  this  respect  The 
work  is  admirably  printea,  and  got  up  with  the  care  which 
distinguishes  works  from  the  same  publishers;  it  is 
profusely  illustrated — ^possibly  too  proinsely,  as  diagrams 
of  plate-boxes  and  similar  matters  cannot  l>e  supposed  to 
interest  or  instruct  any  of  the  readers*.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  work  of  a  new  photo  collo- 
grapbic  process  worked  out  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and 
entitled  the  ^^  photo- tint  process."  The  illustration 
possesses  both  force  and  delicacy.  Notwithstanding  the 
minor  drawbacks  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  book  is 
one  we  most  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers. 

THE  OCTOPUS;  OR,  THE  DEVIL-FISH  OF 
FICTION  AND  OF  FACT.— By  Henry  Lei,  F.L.8., 
F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.    (London :  Chapman  and  Hall.) 

The  devil-fish  of  romance,  as  imagined  by  Victor  Hugo 
in  his  **  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  at  once  enthrals  and  repels 
the  reader.  The  minute  and  apparently  exact  array  of 
details  at  first  sight  gives  the  effect  of  a  description  by  a 
careful  naturalist ;  and  a  seoond  reading,  whilst  it  makes 
evident  the  vague  mysticism  of  the  descnption,  in  no  wise 
deprives  it  of  its  horror.    It  seems  to  surpass  the 

''Abominable,  onatkerable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Ohimeras  dire." 

In  Mr.  Henry  Lee^s  admirable  monograph  he  fairly  com- 
petes with  the  great  romancist  in  investing  his  exhaustive 
account  of  this  monstrum  horrendum^  informe^  ingens^  with 
an  interest  as  absorbing  as  that  of  the  vteuvre  of 
Hugo*s  romance.  Mr.  Lee  is,  as  most  readers  ox  the  daily 
press  know,  the  accomplished  naturalist  of  the  Brighton  * 
Aquarium,  which  presents  perpetual  material  for  the 
'*  Aquarium  Notes  '*  of  an  ardent  naturalist  wieldlog  a 
facile  pen  ;  and  we  have  here  a  most  complete  history  of 
the  whole  famUy  of  octopods — squids,  cuttles,  and  other 
ramifications  of  thin  little  known,  but  extensive,  fraternity, 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  whole  class  having 
been  the  subject  of  careful  observation,  whilst  the  personiu 
history  of  individuals  is  made  admirably  illustrative  of  all 
their  congeners.  This  little  book  shows  that  th  e  romance 
of  science  exactly  stated  may  be  as  interesting,  if  not  ^uite 
as  marvellous,  as  the  wildest  cenoeptions  of  the  fabulist. 

THE  PRACTICAL  CARVER  AND  GILDER'S  GUIDE, 
and  Picture-Frame  Maker^s  Companion.  (London: 
Kent  and  Co.) 
Here  is  a  singularly  comprehensive  little  book.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  the  most  varied  information  on  making, 
gilding,  and  re-gilding  frames ;  descAbes  various  mouldings 
and  their  manufacture ;  gives  valuable  hints  for  cleaning 
and  restoring  engravings  and  paintings  ;  making  mounts 
and  mounting  pictures ;  varnishing,  French  polishing,  and 
an  infinity  of  things  of  a  similar  kind.  The  author  simply 
describes  himself  as  a  '*  Practical  Hand  ;**  and,  from  tlra 
essential,  simple,  straightforward  character  of  the  instruc- 
tions, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  what  he  describes 
himself.  This  book  ought  to  be  in  every  photographic 
studio.    We  shall  recur  to  it  again  when  space  permits. 

THE  SCIOPTICON  MANUAL.     (Cliff  House,  Green 

Hythe.) 
This  is  a  third  and  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Woodbury's 
Sciopticon  Manual,  describing  this  improved  form  of  lan- 
tern, and  affording  foil  instructions  for  using  it  to  secure 
a  variety  of  desirable  effects. 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS :  Being  a  Practieal  Manual 

of  iDBtroottoDS  ia  tho  Art  of  Printing  in  Carbon  or  other 

Permanent  Pigment ;    with  a  Notice  of  the  Aatotjpe 

Photo-Meohanical  Printing  Prpoess.     Fourth  Eidition, 

Beviaed  and  Enlarged.    (London:   Spencer,  Sawyer, 

Bird,  &  Co.) 

It  iB  onneoeasary  to  do  more  than  announce  that  this  new 

edition  id  the  Manual  of '  Carbon  Printing  ia  now  ready* 

and  contains  complete  inatruotiona  for  working  all  the 

operationa  to  which  carbon  printing  ia  applicable.      A 

capital  photo-collograph  of  the  Company's  work  Beryesasa 

frontiiqsiece. 

YORK'S  LANTERN  READINGS.  By  Varioua  Authors. 

(London :  F.  York.) 
LANTERN     READINGS,     ORIGINAL     AND     SB. 

LECTED.     Vols.  1.  and  IL    (Birmingham:    Alfred 

Pumphrey.) 
The  yalne  of  brief,  clear,  doscriptiYe  and  historical  read- 
ings or  lectures,  for  delivery  in  connection  with  various 
aeries  of  lantern  exhibitions,  needs  no  affirming.  In  Mr. 
York's  series  we  have  lectures  by  various  known  authors ; 
a  Walk  in  the  Zoo,  for  instance,  is  conducted  by  Mr.  H. 
Gore,  C.E.,  who  also  accompanies  them  from  London  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  in  a  tnp  tbroogh  tho  Arctic  Regions 
the  audience  is  accompanied  by  Commander  Cheyne,  R.N. ; 
CoL  Dixon  acts  as  cicerone  Uirough  Mysore :  whilst  Mrs. 
Noel  Thatcher  relates  the  history  of  Sir  John  the  Giant 
i^yer,  an  allegorical  temperance  tale.  There  are  some 
other  temperance  teachings  illustrated  by  the  lantern,  and 
some  very  useful  details  to  accompany  the  admirable 
series  of  London  views  which  Mr.  York  prepares  for  the 
lantern. 


feet  As  the  result  is  successfol  and  satisfactory,  the 
reaum6  of  the  operations  given  in  the  report  may  be 
found  instructive.  Mr.  Deveril  first  gives  a  brief  desorip* 
tion  of  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  process,  and 
then  gives  the  mode  of  working  adopted. 

The  object  of  photo-lithography  is,  he  says,  to  repro- 
duce in  fac-simile,  or  on  a  reduced  scale,  maps,  plans, 
manuscript,  &c. ;  and  before  proceeding  to  describs  the 
manner  in  which  photography  is  used  in  the  process,  it 
would  be  as  weU,  perhaps,  to  first  refer  to  the  method  of 
ordinary  lithographic  prmting  from  transfers. 

Lithographic  stones  are  limestone  of  a  porous  nature, 
and  readily  absorb  water.  They  are  cut  to  a  suitable  size, 
about  two  or  three  inches  thick,,  and  are  ground  flat, 
polished  with  pumice  and  snake-stone,  and,  being 
thoroughly  dried  at  the  fire,  are  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the 
lithographic  press  ready  for  the  transfer.  As  an  Instance 
of  the  method  of  producing  copies  of  the  transfers,  we 
will  take  an  ordinary  departmental  circular.  Tlda  is 
written  upon  transfer  paper  with  transfer  ink.  The  transfer 
paper  is  paper  coated  with  a  certain  composition  in  which 
isinglass  figures  as  the  chief  item.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
ink  consistB  in  the  fact  of  its  containing  grease. ' 

Now  the  stone  being  ready,  as  stated  above,  the  back  of 
the  transfer  is  damped  with  a  wet  sponge ;  the  damp  being 
readily  absorbed  by  the  isinglass  rendera  the  face  tacky, 
and  in  this  condition  the  tranter  is  laid  face  downward  on 
the  stone,  backed  with  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  pai^aed 
aeveral  timea  through  the  lithographic  press.  The  imnte- 
diate  reault  of  thia  ia  that  the  atone,  from  ita  peculiar 
nature,  retaina  the  greaae  from  the  ink  with  which  the 
transfer  ia  written.  Water  is  next  poured  on  the  atone, 
which  abaorbs  it  freely,  except  in  tnoae  PJ^rts  or  spots 
holding  the  grease  from  the  transfer  ink.  The  process  of 


In  Mr.  Pumphrey's  series  of  readings,  original  and       .  ^.  -  ,         .,        j     ^    j     ^ ,      .  -^   ^, 

selected,  we  have  two  volumes  of  similar  valuable  adjuncts  pnntmg  may  now  be  easi  y  understood,  at  least  its  theory, 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  lantern  exhibitions  extending  by  considenug  the  natural  antipathy  to  each  other  existtng 
over  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects ;  brief,  pithy,  and  in-  I  between  water  and  grease.  A  roller  Qharged  with  mk  con- 
teresUng.  AH  interwted  in  eveniigs  with  the  Untern  '  taiuing  greaw  is  roUed  over  the  wet  stone,  the  ink  tatog 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  of   'f^7  *<>  tjiose  portions  which  have  PW]?oasly  received 


these  lantern  readings  without  dehiy. 

JACK  IN  THE  BOX.  The  Christmas  Number  of  *'Once- 
a- Week."  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  (London :  19,  Tavis- 
tock Street,  W.C.) 
TUK  practice,  which  for  years  past  has  grown  into  a 
pleasant  custom,  of  issuine  a  special  number  of  a  serial 
publication  especially  fitted  to  interest,  enthral,  or  horrify, 
its  readers  in  the  Christmas  season  of  holidajr  rest  and 
holiday  enjoyment,  has  acquired  a  hi^h  success  m  connec- 
tion with  *'  Once-a-Week*'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  haslongbeen 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  successful  tale  writers — 
especially  the  class  of  tale  which  incidentally  points  ~ 


the  greasy  ink  from  the  transfer,  but  being  repelled  by 
the  water  in  the  other  portions  of  the  stone.  Sufficient 
ink  being,  rolled  on,  a  aheet  of  paper  ia  placed  orer  it  and 
tiie  proof  pulled. 

Photo-lithographic  tranafers  are  treated  in  predaelv 
the  aame  manner,  being,  in  effect,  photographs  in  greasy  ink 
upon  a  substance  that  will  stick  sufficiently  to  the  stone  in 
transferring. 

The  pRonncnoM  or  the  Photooraphtc  Negative. 

The  map  or  plan  to  be  reproduced  ia  pinned  on  the  wall 
at  one  end  of  the  operating  room,  and  the  camera,  which, 
mounted  on  a  heavy  stand  runs  on  a  tramway  carefully 


especially  the  class  of  tole  wmch  mciaentaiiy  points  a  adjustedat  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  waU,  is  brought 
moral,  or  exposes  a  socuil  bloL  without  in  the  slightest  ^\^  position,  and  focussed  according  to  the  size  of  the 
deme  obtrudmi?  a  purpose.    This  years  annual  is  a  tale   ^ppod^iction  Required.    The  lens  generally  used  is  Dall- 


degree  obtruding  a  purpose.  TUis  year 
of  railway  life  told  in  twenty-five  signals.  The 'graphic 
style,  the  perfect  maintenance  of  a  growing  interest  in  a 
thrilling  story,  are  admirably  perfect.  We  commend  it  to 
all  our  readers.  It  vi  not  a  pnotographic  subject,  but  it 
is  human,  and  even  photographers  are  men ! 

PHOTO-LrrHOGRAPHY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
The  value  of  photo*lithography  as  an  accurate,  rapid, 
and  economical  method  of  multiplying  maps,  plans,  and 
other  official  documents  and  designs,  is  rapidly  gaining  the 
attentioB  of  government  departments  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  nave  before  us  a  report  hj  Mr.  Herbert 
Deveril,  of  the  results  of  its  application  in  the  Gove^^n- 
ment  Establishment,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  In  1872 
it  was  decided  that  in  future  the  plans  of  patents,  &&, 
should  be  reproduced  bv  photo-lithogranhy,  and  Mr. 
Deveril  was  entruated  with  the  charge  of  the  department 
in  the  apring  of  1873,  and  in  the  courae  of  the  next  twelve 
montha,  nearly  aeven  hundred  aheeis  or  sections  had  been 
reproduced,  some  of  them  «a  large  as  four  feet  by  three 


meyer*9  rapid  rectilinear,  but  for  certain  daaaes  of  work 
his  triplet  iB  substituted.  The  glasses  mostly  used  are 
16in.  square  patent  plate. 

The  ordinary  process  of  photography  as  practised  now 
for  portraits,  views,  &c.,  with  the  bromo-lodide  of  silver, 
is  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  negatives  for  photo- 
lithography, which  should  be  absolutely  clear  and  free 
from  fog  in  the  shadows  or  lines,  and  as  intense  and  non* 
actinic  in  the  lights  as  possible.  Operators  work  differ- 
ently to  secure  this  desideratum.  Phe  following  is  the 
method  practised  in  this  office  :— 

The  collodion  is  made  as  follows,  and  is  never  used  until 
at  least  a  week  after  iodizing : 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether  (s.g.  *7K))  .«•      6  pints 

Alcohol (s.g.  *806)  «••      3    ,, 

Pyrozyline*      1450  grains 


*  Vftde  aooMding  to  Haidirkh't  fbmako. 
anUoaaow;  altrie  wAA,  «.§.  l*<lft,  1  flaid  Ofimo* 


cotton,  ao  gnfat.    T«mp«rat«n^  HMag.  AUir.    Tubs  of  inoMtiion,  Afo 

minntn. 


Sulphnrlo  mU,  t.jr. 
water,  I  add  < 


Deoocbkb  3,  lS7d*1 
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Iodized  with  the  following : — 

Alcohol ....  (e.g.  *815)  ...      3  pinta 

Iodide  of  potassium      840  grains 

Iodide  of 'am  moniam 150 

Iodide  of  cadmiam ...    90 

The  nitrate  bath  is  prepared  wiUi 

Distilled  water 13  pints 

Nitrate  of  silver 20  ounces 

To  this  is  added,  before  filtering,  a  few  (kops  of  iodizing 
solution. 

Af  t«r  exposure  in  the  camera  the  plate  is  dereloped  with 
Water     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    80  ounces 

Proto-Bulphate  of  iron ...         3     „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid        2J     „ 

Spirits  of  wine Quant,  suff. 

The  development  must  not  be  prolonged,  nor  must  it  be 
forced  on  unaer-exposed  plates.  A  rather  stronger  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  than  is  generally  used  is 
employed  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  iodide  of  silver,  and  the 
plate  should  now  show  aa  a  fully  exposed  positive  with  per* 
fectly  clear  shadows.  A  few  drops  of  a  strong  aaueous 
solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  next  diluted 
with  water  to  the  colour  of  brown  sherry,  and  the  plat^ 
flooded  with  it  in  presence  of  white  light,  after  which  is 
applied  a  dose  of  ordinary  re-developing  solution  composed 
of  pyrogallio  and  citric  acids  with  a  little  dripping  silver. 
This  stage  requires  especuil  care  that  the  intensi^ing  be 
not  carried  too  far,  for  if  the  silver  be  piled  on  to  any  great 
extent  it  will  overlap  and  injure  the  sharpness  of  the  flne 
lines,  or  may  destroy  them  altogether.  The  negative 
is  now,  after  careful  washing,  plunged  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  first  effect  of  which 
is  to  turn  the  film  black,  but  after  a  short  time  it  becomes 
quite  white.  It  is  Inmiaterial  what  time  the  plate  remains 
in  i,the  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate,  provided  it  is  long 
enough  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  metallic  silver  into  the 
white  salt  of  mercury  and  silver.  When  taken  out  it  is 
well  washed,  and  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
water  poured  on  and  off  until  the  fiLu  is  yellow  right 
through  to  the  glass.* 

As  a  rule,  the  negative  is  now  flooded  with  a  solution  of 
gum-arabic,  and  stood  on  a  rack  to  dry ;  btlt  if  considered 
advisable,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  poured 
over,  which  increases  the  density.  If  there  appears  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  fine  lines  to  fill  up,  or 
fog,  a  weak  solution  of  qyanide  may  be  poured  on  and  off 
after  the  treatment  with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  gum-4irabic  affords  sufficient 
protection  in  printing,  and  enables  the  glasses  to  be  used 
over  ftud  over  again  without  the  difficulties  in  cleaning 
which  would  occur  were  the  negative  varnished. 

The  Production  op  the  Photooraphig  Transfer. 

Various  ways  are  practtsed  to  obtain  from  the  negative, 
produced  as  above,  a  positive  in  revecte  upon  the  litho- 
graphic stone ;  but  one  of  two  methods  is  mostly  used,  the 
chemical  theory  of  both  being  alike,  while  in  their 
mechanical  effect  they  are  quite  different.  In  one  the  white 
parts  of  the  subject  are  transferred  to  the  stone,  leaving 
the  lines  open  to  absorb  the  greasy  ink  poured  on  them ;  in 
the  other  and  more  frequently  used  method  the  lines  in 
greasy  ink  are  transferred  to  stone.  The  latter  is  the 
method  practised  in  this  office,  and  the  theory  of  its  work- 
ing may  be  easily  understood. 

Gelatine  and  many  other  organic  substances  readily 
soluble  in  water,  if  mixed  when  in  solution  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  acquire  the  property,  when  dry, 
of  becoming  insoluble  after  exposure  for  a  short  time  to 
white  light.f 

*  laBioMl  of  tho  iodido  of  pirtaaaum.  a  veakiolutioa  of  hydrosolphihte  of 
unmoni*  may  be  uaod,  which  conrerts  the  deposits  into  sulphide  of  siWer,* 
hut  ttie  continual  stench  of  sulphetted  hjdrofen  in  the  place  is  tryiof  to 
health  and  temper,  and  ia  theremre  dxacaraed  m  UsTonr  of  the  lasa  onenstTe 
iodide  of  porassium. 

f  "  Biciuramate  of  potash  contains  ohzomic  add,  which  la  a  high  oxide  of 
th«  metal  ohromiam.   Ught  alone  pvodaoM  no  tflbut  «poa  ohromio  Midi 


If  paper  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potaa* 
sium,  and  dried,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  negatcve  and 
exposed  to  the  8un*s  rays,  the  aotioa  of  the  Kght  through  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative,  which  represent  the 
lines  of  the  subject,  renders  those  parts  insoluble ;  whereas 
the  remainder,  which  has  been  protected 'from  the  light  bv 
the  opaque  portions  of  the-  negative,  is  in  no  way  uterea. 
If  BOW  the  whole  surface  of  the  print  be  coated  with  trans- 
fer ink,  and  afterwards  the  print  itself  |4aced  in  warm 
water,  the  gelatine  in  the  parta  unaffected  by  light  readily 
dissolve,  and  carry  with  them  the  ink,  leaving  the 
lines  only  upon  the  dear  paper.    This  method  is  that 

Eractised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  at  Southampton, 
ut  is  not  adopted  by  me  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  from 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  gelatine  left  oti  the  paper, 
except  that  covered  by  ink,  it  is  impossible,  in  trausfemng, 
to  pass  the  stone  more  than  onoe  through  the  press,  for  fear 
of  the  transfer  shifting  and  the  lines  doubling;  and 
secondly,  in  washing  away  the  unaltered  gelatine,  that 
which  is  left  on  the  lines  is  apt  to  be  ragged  and  broken. 

Osboume's  process,  as  practised  in  ^Ibourne,  obviates 
these  difficulties  in  an  ingenious  manner.  There  the  gela* 
tine  is  mixed  with  albumen,  and  after  the  print  is  coated 
with  transfer  ink,  it  is  floated  for  a  few  minutes  on  boiling 
water,  which  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  holds  it  and  the 
gelatine,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  fast  to  the  paper, 
the  ink  washing  away  with  the  aid  of  a  sponge.  This 
method  was  practised  here  at  the  commencement  of  work, 
but  is  now  discarded.  It  was  found  that  the  ink,  softened 
by  the  action  of  the  boiling  water,  gathered  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  .the  lines,  rendering  them  liable  to 
**  smash  "  in  transferring,  especially  when  used  fresh ;  and 
also  that  soluble  gelatine  was  present  in  the  transfers, 
and  required  more  boiling  water  to  dissolve  and  clear  it 
away  than  could  be  conveniently  used,  considering  tho 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed.  After  a  number  of  ex- 
periments I  succeeded  m  working  out  a  modification  of  the 
process,  which  works  satisfactorily,  and  the  following  is  the 
method  in  detail : — 

Gelatine  is  soaked,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  water 
over  a  gas  stove,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  110^, 
Fahr.,  when  a  solution  of  chrome  alumt  is  added,  well 
stirred,  and  the  whole  strained.  Paper  is  coated  with  this, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90^,  and  is  hung  np  to  diy,  when 
it  becomes  insoluble,  although  still  capable  of  absorbing 
water.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  daylight,  and  any 
quantity  of  paper  may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  as  it  appears 
to  keep  for  any  length'  of  time.  Paper  prepared  thus  has 
been  sent  by  me  to  England,  and  there  yielded  excellent 
transfers.  It  is  sensitized  by  floacinff  for  a  few  minutes  on 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  hung  up 
to  dry  iu  a  dark  room.  When  dry,  I  claim  that  this 
sensitized  paper  will  keep  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
without  deterioration  than  that  prepared  by  any  other 
process  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Tannin  may  be  used 
in  lieu  of  chrome  alum,  but  the  paper,  when  the  latter  is 
employed,  seems  to  keep  longer  after  sensitizing.  A  sun 
print  IS  talLen  on  this  paper  in  the  ordinary  manner  from 
the  negative,  and  is  afterward  laid  face  downwards  on  a 
lithographic  stone  coated  with  greasy  transfer  ink,  and 
passed  through  the  press.  The  surface  becomes  by  this  treat- 
ment coated  with  a  thin  coating  of  ink.  It  is  next  flcnated 
for  a  minute  or  two,  face  upwanls,  on  a  dish  of  cold  water, 
and  then  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  zinc.  The  water  having  been 
absorbed,  through  the  back  of  the  paper,  by  those  portions 
of  the  gelaUne  not  acted  upon  by  lighc,  the  ink  is  readily 
removed  with  a  wet  sponge  and  a  little  iriotlon.  A  few 
minutes*  soaking  in  a  dish  of  clean  cold  water  removes 

bnt  if  organic  snhstanoes  ate  also  prewnt,  the  ohromle  aeLdia  redneedtotha 
condition  of  a  lower  oxide  ot  chromium,  and  the  liberated  ozjfea  nnitea 
with  the  organic  bodj.  Some  kinds  of  organic  matter  aot  more  decidedly 
than  others,  and  eapeetallr  p«/a<in«,  which  Mdnoaa  the  bichromate  raridlj 
in  pceaanoe  of  snahght.  the  gelatine  itsdf  being  ozidiied  into  a  veaiiioaB 
substance  which  remains  in  union  with  oxide  of  chromium.'*'— Aar^fwi  A. 
t  The  prcpoi^on  Tuii^a  according  to  the  qoaUty  of  the  gelatine,  and  X 
haTi  fevndmfferent  aamplea  of  chrome  alvm  affset  the  geUtiat  dmifatly. 
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the- now  ntelefls  biohromaie,  and  the  tnuiBfer,  beiag  of  a 
clear  white,  enables  any  remaining  ink  to  be  aeen  and 
eunly  removed.  It  is  now  hong  up  to  dry,  and  is  ready 
for  the  stone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  white  portions  of  the  transfer, 
being  still  covered  with  the  original  coating  of  insoluble 
gelatine,  are  yet  capable  of  abscming  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  render  them  *^  tacky,"  when  wetted  at  the 
back  or  placed  for  a  few  minutes  between  sheets  of  damp 
blotting  paper,  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  stone  in  transferring, 
and  this  is  of  great  advantage  .to  the  printer,  as  he  is  not 
required  to  deviate  fh>m  his  ordinary  method  of  working : 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  difficulty  in  detaching  the  paper 
when  the  transfer  process  is  complete.  The  fines  of  the 
transfer  are  less  h'able  to  be  ragged  and  broken  than  if  the 
gelatine  were  removed  from  the  paper ;  and  further,  the 
discarding  of  boiling  or  even  hot  water  (on  account  of 
the  gelatine  being  in  the  first  pbkce  rendered  insoluble), 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  ink  or  soluble  gelatine,  does 
away  with  the  attendant  atmosphere  of  steiELm  and  heat 
from  the  fires.  Finally,  the  ink,  not  being  softened  by 
boiling  water,  is  retained  on  the  lines  of  the  transfer  only, 
according  to  the  amount  originallv  put  on,  and  does  not 
gather  and  afterwards  smash,  and  distribute  or  thicken 
on  the  stone. 

In  case  of  any  accident  to  the  stone,  or  should  a  fresh 
transfer  of  a  subject  which  has  been  once  put  down  be 
needed,  the  once- used  transfer  can  be  again  inked  and 
washed  off,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  transferred  again. 

In  cases  where  copies  of  subjecta  are  likely  to  be  wanted 
at  some  future  day,  two  or  more  printo  are  taken,  and  the 
bichromate  at  once  washed  out,  when  th^  are  hung  up 
to  dry  and  laid  aside.  These  can  at  any  time  be  i^ec^ 
and  rubbed  off,  and  the  resulting  transfer  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes. 


RETOUCHING  NEGA^TIVES  BY  MEANS  OF 
COLOURED  COLLODION. 
(From  ''  Retouche  FHOTOORAPHiqaE.*') 
M.  Fam    LucKHAEtDT,  the    Vienna  photographer,    has 
invented  a  method  of  retouching  which  gives  the  most 
excellent  results.    Everybody  knows  that  the  arUstic  effect 
of  a  portrait  depends  principallv  upon  the  harmony  of 
contraste  which  should  exist  in  the  different  parte  of  the 
positive  priut.    To  obtein  this  result,  you  generally  print 
the  clich^  in  the  manner  foUoving  :«• 

As  soon  as  the  positive  print  appears,  you  paste  some 
small  pieces  of  black  paper,  cut  to  proper  shape,  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  printing  frame  in  places  corresponding  to 
the  heaul.  hands,  &c.,  so  that  you  can  allow  other  portions 
and  further  detailn  to  print  out  more  thoroughly.  When 
this  operation  is  finished,  the  positive  print  is  placed  under 
a  very  clean  glass  plate,  the  portions  of  the  negative 
sufficiently  printed  are  masked  with  cotton-wool,  and  the 
light  is  allowed  to  act  further  upon  any  other  parte 
if  neoessarv. 

This  method,  we  believe,  resembles  the  one  adopted  by 
M.  Adam  Salomon  in  the  printing  of  his  admirable  pic- 
tures. 'But  the  cutting  out  of  paper  masks  and  successive 
printings  of  the  negatives  occupy  a  good  deal  of  time,  and, 
moreover,  the  manipulations  involved  are  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  for  these  reasons  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  recom- 
mends the  plan  I  am  about  to  describe,  in  particular  where 
it  is  a  question  of  over-printing  certain  parte  of  the 
negative,  such  as  portions  of  lace,  white  robes,  &c,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  details  without  the  hands,  face,  or 
other  portions  of  the  model  being  rendered  too  dark. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  red  is  prepared  ^f  uchsine) 
of  a  very  dark  character,  and  of  this  is  poured  a  tew  drops 
into  some  normal  collodion  which  has  been  cleared  well  by 
sUndmg.  In  this  way  a  liquid  is  secured  more  or  less 
deeply  tinted,  and,  if  desired,  several  such  liquids  may  be 
obtained,  varying  in  tint,  ready  for  use,  under  different 
conditions. 


If  a  case  arise  in  which  it  is  desired  that  portions  of  a 
negative  should  be  rendered  more  intense  locally  (the 
face,  hands,  or  any  other  parte),  collodion  of  a  sufficieptly 
red  tint  is  choseut  and  a  small  portion  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  plate.  In  this  way  a  more  or  leas  transparent  and 
very  uniform  film  is  produned,  which  is  permitted  to  dry  as 
much  as  necesBary.  In  this  condition  the  negative  is 
brought  to  the  retouching  desk,  and  the  outlines  which  it 
is  desired  to  protect  with  the  coloured  collodion  are  traced 
over  with  a  needle,  placed,  for  convenience  sake,  in  a 
wooden  handle. 

This  done,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  tepered  in  a 
suiteble  manner,  the  superfluous  coloured  collodion  is 
gently  removed  from  those  parte  which  are  not  required  to 
be  covered  up,  and,  to  facihtete  the  operation,  the  wooden 
tool  IB  moistened  with  a  little  water. 

To  render  the  picture  more  dark,  the  face,  hands,  and 
garmente  are  left  covered ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  back- 
ground, the  hair,  &o.,  are  required  clearer,  then  the  con- 
trary is  done. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  the  coUodionized  parte 
become  very  hard,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that 
they  will  be  injured  by  contact  in  the  printing  frame.  At 
the  same  time,  if  one  desires  to  be  assured  thkt  the  tinted 
collodion  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  a 
coatiaf  of  negative  varnish  may  be  applied,  although  this 
operation  is  not  always -to  be  recommended,  as  the  removal 
ox  anv  or  the  whole  of  the  tinted  collodion  subsequently  is 
thereby  rendered  extremely  difficult.  Only,  therefore,  in 
extreme  cases  is  the  application  of  varnish  to  the  tinted 
film  to  be  advised. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  retouching  method  to  trace  the 
outlines  very  carefully  by  the  aid  of  the  needle  instrument 
we  have  mentioned ;  the  masking  being  at  the  back,  the 
thickness  of  glass  which  intervenes  between  the  image 
and  the  coloured  screen  permita  the  production  of  double 
outlines  in  the  print,  and  softens  down  the  sharp  markings 
made  by  the  needle. 

The  photos^rapher  will  understand  at  once  that  with  the 
aid  of  collodion  tinted  much  or  little  in  tue  manner  de* 
scribed,  he  can  modify  in  any  way  he  pleases  the  printing 
qualities  of  a  cliche,  and  it  is  done,  too,  in  the  simplest* and 
most  rapid  manner.  Work  executed  bv  a  brush  or  pencil 
would  be  far  more  tedious  and  time-teking,  and  it  would 
also  interfere  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  original  charac- 
teristics of  the  negative. 

Not  only  is  this  method  of  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  available 
for  treating  portrait  and  group  negatives,  but  it  may  also 
be  employed,  and  with  the  same  excellent  resulte,  to  land- 
scape pictures  of  all  kinds,  as  also  in  reproductions  of 
paintings,  where  certain  colours  in  the  originals  either  do 
not  come  out  so  forcibly  in  the  copies,  or  are  far  too 
glaring.  In  such  instances  as  these  the  partial  coveting 
up  of  the  negatives  with  tinted  collodion  is  obvious,  in 
order  to  prMuoe  more  perfect  printe.  The  intelligent 
artist  will,  in  fact,  at  once  see  the  great  aid  he  may  derive 
from  the  method,  as  the  tinted  collodion  acts  meclianically 
upon  the  plate  pretty  well  in  the  same  way  as  an  intensifier 
does  chemically  upon  the  silver  film. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE 
DIURNAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL 
POWER  OF  TUB  SOUTHERN  SKY. 

Fboh  Obs£hvations  made  at  Blackpool,  in  Lancabhirr. 

bt  d.  winstanlet,  f.r.a.8. 

The  daily  average  of  light  again  has  risen,  having  during 
the  past  week  been  as  728  chemical  unite  to  662  for  the 
week  preceding. 

I  shall,  in  all  probability,  issue  shortlv  lithographed 
diagrams  showing  the  hourly  variations  in  the  aggregate  of 
light.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  form  of  diagram  I  now  adopt  will  exhibit  in  ite  truest 
form  the  hourly  variations  in  the  obscuration  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  after  all,  are  in  effect  the  ob jecte  of  my 
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measurements.  Were  the  sky,  for  inatanoe,  daring  on^ 
whole  day  absolutely  unobscured,  the  light  would  wax 
from  the  rising  of  the  sua  until  its  meridian  passage,  and 
wane  again  until  its  setting,  thus  exhibiting  a  Tariation  of 
effect  in  no  way  resulting  from  cloudy  obscurations,  which 
latter  would  be  correctly  indicated  only  on  diagrams  whose 
parallels  are  curved,  and  with  their  convex  sides  down* 
ward.  The  nature  of  the  curves  might  be  deduced  by 
calculation,  though  I  should  prefer  to  get  at  it  br  actual 
observations  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  and  these,  I  daresay, 
I  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  make. 
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NEW  METHOD    OF    ESTIMATING    SILVER    IN 

PHOTOGKAPHIC  SOLUTIONS. 
In  D%tigler''B  PolytechuUchu  Journal,  M.  J.  Yolkard  8Ugfl;est8 
a  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  silver  in  solutions, 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  being  that  soluble 
cyanide  compounds  form  a  curdy  precipitate  of  cyanide  of 
silver  when  mixed  with  acid  silver  solutions.  The  same 
kind  of  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  also  given  on 
mixing  silver  solutions  with  the  blood-red  solution  of 
sulphocyantde  of  iron,  the  colour  of  the  latter  instantly 
disappearing.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  cyanide  of  ammonium,  is  mixed  with  an 
acid  silver  solution  to  which  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  has 
been  added,  every  drop  of  the  cyanogen  solution  brings 
about  a  blood-jred  cloud,  which  disappears,  however,  on 
the  solution  being  stirred,  the  latter  becoming  white  as 
milk.  Only  when  all  the  silver  has  been  precipitated  as 
cyanide  of  silver  does  the  colour  of  the  sulphocyanide  of 
iron  remain. 

If  it  is  known  how  much  of  the  cyanogen  salts  is  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  a  particular  amount  of  silver,  it  is, 
obviously,  possible  b^  this  means  to  ascertain  quantita- 
tively the  amount  of  silver  in  every  solution  of  that  metal. 
The  method,  too,  is  capable  of  employment  under  the 
most  general  circumstances,  for  it  permits  of  quickly  and 
surely  determining  such  bodies  as  may  be  precipitated 
from  acid  silver  solutions — such  as  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine — by  precipitating  them  with  silver  solutions  of 
known  sU^ngth,  and  titrating  back  the  superfluous  silver 
added  with  a  solution  of  cyanide.  Especullv  in  the  case 
of  the  above  elements  being  ia  organic  combinationi  the 
new  method  of  Yolkard  will  be  especially  applicable. 

Far  superior,  too,  to  the  chromate  of  potasn  method  of 
Mohr  must  this  one  of  Yolkard  be  considered,  for  it 
possesses  the  following  particular  advantages : — 

1.  It  is  carried  out  with  an  acid  solution,  while  the 
Mohr  method  neossitates  a  neutral  liquid,  which  renders 
its  use  very  limited. 

2.  The  conibination  with  its  indicating  colour  is  soluble, 
and  tbe  reaction  is  therefore  easily  recognised. 

3.  The  sulphate  of  iron  solution  employed  ia  itself 
colourless,  and  may,  therefore,  be  added  in  larger 
quantities. 


The  fluid  titrated  by  Yolkard  is  cyanide  of  ammonium. 
As  this  salt  is  too  hygroscopic  to  permit  of  its  being 
weighed,  the  solution  is  used  with  a  silver  solution  ;  this 
is  produced  by  dirsolvinj^  10  grammes  of  pure  silver  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  the  liquid  to  10,000  cubic 
centimetres.  A  larger  quantity  of  cyanide  of  ammonium 
is  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  about  8  grammes  are  con- 
tained in  1  litre  of  solution. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  silver  solution  are  put  into 
a  beaker,  together  with  5  c.  a  of  a  pure  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (containing  60  gnunmes  of  oxide  of  iron 
per  litre),  and  150  to  200  c.  c.  of  water.  The  cyanide 
solution,  constantly  shaken,  ia  now  gently  added  or  titrated 
until  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  slight  reddish  tone.  Since 
there  has  been  used  for  every  10  c.  c.  of  silver  solution 
9*6  0.  0.  of  cyanide  solution,  960  o.  c.  of  the  latter  is 
dilnted  to  1000  o.  o.  One  c.  c.  has  then  for  every  10, 19  8 
milligrammes.  Before  use,  this  solution  is  tested  once 
more.  To  this  end,  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  is  weighed, 
and  this  is  dissolved  in  8  to  10  c.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  then  evaporated  in  a  sand-bath  until  not  a 
trace  more  of  acid  is  given  ofiF ;  andsnbeequently  5  c,  c.  of 
iron  solution  is  added,  and  dilnted  with  200  c.  c.  of  water. 
When  cold,  the  cyanide  solution  is  gradually  added,  and 
with  the  last  drop  of  the  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  the 
reddish  tint  should  permanently  set  in. 


OBANIUM  IN  TfiFNITRATB  BATS. 
DiiB  Six, — Seeing  a  remark  in  last  week*8  Nkw«,  I  write 
tA  say  that  my  negatives  of  this  sammer'g  work  were  some 
wet,  and  some  dry.     Both  ways  of  working  have  given  me 
satistaotory  results. — I  xemain,  yours  truly, 

H.  Stuaxt  Woxtlst. 


WASHINO  PRINTS. 
DsAx  Sib, — In  your  issue  of  September  10th.  a  oorres- 

Eondent  reoommeods  a  tin  box,  with  a  series  of  false 
ottoms,  having  partitions  in  them,  for  diflPerent  sised  prints 
for  washing.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  quarter,  one- 
third,  one-half,  and  whole  sizes  were  in  demand,  I  had  a 
number  of  trays,  made  of  perforated  sine,  with  partitions  for 
d  ifferent  siied  pictures.  Six  or  eight  of  these  trays  filled  with 
prints  were  tied  together,  and  suspended  in  a  cistern  with 
constant  running  water,  and  kept  turning  during  the  night 
through  being  attached  to  a  meat  jsok-^one  made  wi&  a 
stronger  spring  than  requisite  for  turning  a  joint.  I  do  not 
believe  in  long  washing  my  self,  but  the  use  of  the  meat  jack 
might  be  adopted  by  some  who  do. — I  remain,  sir,  yours 
truly,     *  0.  T.  Nxwoombb. 

IicpBOVED  ExTXHDiMO  Tbifod  Lxos.^Mr.  Kennett  has 
just 'favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  a  set  of  tripod  legs  with  an 
improvement  of  a  singularly  ingenious  and  simple  character. 
The  normal  height  of  the  legs  is  abont  three  feet,  extending  to 
nearly  double  that  height.  The  great  improvement  condsts  In 
the  absence  of  screws,  either  fixed  or  looee,  for  clamping  the 
extending  portion  of  the  leg  in  any  poeition  required.  This  is 
effected  by  an  oval  sliding  ring,  which  holds  the  outer  portions 
of  the  leg  and  the  sliding  centre  portion  with  a  firm  grip'. 
It  is  difflcnlt  in  a  few  wordk  to  explain  how  this  ring,  sliding 
on  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  legs,  g^ip*  firmly ;  but  it 
does  BO.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  rigid,  ana  efficient,  and  free 
from  the  projection  of  fixed  screws,  or  the  risk  of  loss  of  loose 
screws. 

Caution  as  lo  Salx  of  Hbtht  latbdSpibits  — Recently, 
at  Wandsworth  Police  Conrt,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kempster,a  surgeon 
of  Battenea,  was  summoned  by  the  Excise  authorities  for 
selling  methylated  spirit  without  a  licence.  The  defendant 
said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  spirit.  It  was  a 
case  of  A  indnehig  B  to  commit  a  crime,  uid  0  being  called 
upon  to  answer  it.    He  called  Charles  Spencer  Aitien,  his 
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dispenwr,  wbo  «ud  the  officer  asked  bim  if  lie  soild  methylated 
■pint.  He  eaid  **  No."  The  officer  preaied  him  to  eell  him 
aooie,  and  said  if  the  doctor  was  there  be  would  let  him  haye 
it.  He  then  told  bim  he  would  oblige  him  with  some  lamp 
spirit,  and  be  sold  it  to  bim.  He  neyer  sold  any  there  before. 
Mr.  Ingham  tbouffhl  that  the eyidence exonerated  thedefendant, 
and  diemiBted  the  summons. — Another  surf^eon  of  Battersea 
was  also  summoned  for  a  similar  offence.  This  defendant  also 
denied  being  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  spirit,  and  complained 
of  the  perspcution  to  which  be  had  been  exposed.  He  said  be 
told  the  officer  be  was  n^H  sure  whether  a  licence  was  necessary, 
and  that  if  be  was  an  Exciseman  be  bad  better  go  away  with- 
out it  It  woold  have  been  mnre  manly,  be  contended,  if  the 
officer  bad  cautioned  bim  instead  of  taking  the  spirit  Mr. 
Ingham  imposed  a  penalty  of  £12  lOe.,  and  suggested  that  the 
Board  of  biland  Bevcnue,  under  the  cirenmstancei^  abonld 
lednce  it  to  the  nominal  sum  of  £l.-^Ofther  persona  were 
■ummoned,  and  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £12 10s.  was  imposed 
In  each  case. 

Half-Siltshiko.— M.  Leon  Foucault  has  deyised  a  method 
la  which  the  name  of  balf-silyering  Is  given,  which  has  been 
applied  to  glasses  fur  solar  observation.  The  exterior  face 
of  a  glaas  thus  prepared  reflects  the  greater  portion  of  the 
calorific  rays  witnout  impeding  the  passage  of  the  luminous 
rays,  thus  rendering  the  interrention  of  coloured  glasse 
nnn«>oessary.  The  process  consists  in  stopping  the  operation 
as  soon  as  the  silver  begins  to  show  ufion  the  glass.  The 
latter  is  removed,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried.  It 
must  not  be  robbed  afterwards.  Experience  will  show  the 
right  moment  to  remove  the  gisss  so  as  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  silverii  g  requisite  for  the  exclusion  of  a  definite  amount  of 
light. — Zet  M<mdu» 


%9  (latttvsau^tuii. 


D.  V.  M.— Very  many  thanks.    As  soon  as  pessibls ;  but  within 
a  week  will  do. 

W.  W.— All  the  Ibrmnitt  for  the  use  of  washing  soda  in  the  toning 

bath  are  neoesitarily  indefinite,  beoaoM,  in  using  soda,  observation 

latber  than  precise  figures  mtist  be  depende'i  on.     The  action  of 

the  soda  salt  is,  first  to  neutralize  any  free  acid  in  the  chloride  of 

gold,  and  next  to  aid  in  deoumposing  the  chloride  of  gold.     A 

verv  small  proportion  will  do  tbiji  nlowly,  and  a  large  proportion 

will  do  it  rapidly.     One  grain  or  leas  of  the  soda  salt  to  eaeh 

grain  of  chloride  of  gold  will  do  this  effectually,  and  the  bath 

wonld  be  ready  for  use  probably  in  half  an  hoar  after  mixing,  and 

continue  good  for  an  hour  or  tw",  or  even  more ;  whilst  if  tan  or 

twenty  grains  of  soda  be  used,  the  same  end  only  will  be  secured, 

but  mudi  more  nmidly.     Probably  the  bath  wonld  be  ready  ibr 

use  in  a  quarter  ox  an  hour,  and  paat  use  in  an  hour  or  a  little 

more.     The  great  disadvantageA  of  the  ^Id  bath  with  carbonate  of 

aoda  are  first  uncertainty,  and  second  instability.     No  law  can 

be  laid  down  precisely  as  to  bow  soon  it  sboiud.  be  used  after 

mixing ;  it  can  only  be  leaned  by  observation  and  experience.    If 

used  too  soon,  the  print  is  bleached  and  meally ;  if  too  late,  it 

is  inactive,  and  never  keepa  in  working  order  more  than  a  few 

hours.    If  you  neutralize  with  chalk  there  is  no  need  to  add  aoda. 

if  yon  use  aoda  then*  is  no  need  to  neutralize  with  chalk.     They 

both  pfiform  the  same  offloe,  chalk  having  the  advantage  that, 

being  inaoluble,  you  cannot  nse  excess.    If  you  winh  to  use  «oda, 

try  one  or  twograina  to  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 

J  •  NxLSOW .— We  regret  that  the  ppace  available  in  thia  column  for 
anawers  to  oorreapondenta  ia  insufficient  to  permit  ua  to  repeat  the 
whole  instructions  for  enamelling  prints  here ;  but  you  will  find 
all  you  rpqoire  in  our  Tbah-Boox,  which  will  be  ready  this 
month,  we  may  hare  briefly  indicatn  the  mode  ^  proceeding. 
A  nieoe  of  dean  plate-glaaa  ia  coated  with  a  tough  plain  ooUodfon, 
ana  allowed  to  diy.  Thia  ia  then  coaled  with  a  warm  sohition  of 
gelatine^  whioh  ia  allowed  to  set  A  print  is  then  immersed  in 
water,  and  laid  hc%  down  on  the  gelatine,  end  rubbed  down  with 
a  tqueegee,  then  placed  tmder  a  weight  to  dry,  when  it  will  leave 
tiie  glaas  of  its  •  wn  sccord.  presenting  an  enamelled  surface.  We 
are  glad  to  Icam  that  yon  nave  founa  the  Kxwa  ao  useful  to  ycu. 

Vailok.— The  Autotype  Manual  ia  now  ready.  Study  it  carefVillv, 
and  then  aubmit  to  na  any  apeeial  difficulties  you  find,  fhou)d 
yon  not  succeed.  Tour  letter  is  »till  inanfflciently  clear  as  to  ibe 
precise  operations  yon  adopt,  and  the  spedsl  points  where  diffi- 
cnlfy  sriaas* 

EnwiN  Lxi.— We  bsve  not  as  yet  neeived  sny  information  as  to 
when  and  bow  English  coBttibntlaBs  of  pihotdgraphs  are  ta  be  sent 
to  Phlladelpliia.  We  sbsU,  donbtless»  shortly  receive  official 
InalnwtioBSy  which  we  shsU  pnblish  at  one*. 


J.   T.  AN;;i>EnsoM.«— Our  own  experienoe  with  carbonate  of   aoda 
{salsod^  in  American  formulte)  in  the  toning  bath  ia  decidedly 
unfevDurable;  but  we  cannot  understand  your  failing  to  get  any 
reaolt  on  uaing  the  bath  ia  qneation  as  soon  as  it  was  m*iae.    We 
should  expect,  if  used  at  once,  it  would  tone,  but  would  bleach  and 
.  give  meally  prints,  and  that  ia  a  few  houra  it  Wt/uld  cease  to 
tone  at  all ;  but  wo  have  not  tried  it.    Bat  yon  most  bear  in  mind 
that  all  American  printing  formulfe  ar^lmost  baaed  on  the  ides  of 
the  paper  being  famed,  whichjmakos  a  great  diflference  in  the  result, 
W.  Stbprbnb. — ^The  use  of  photographs  of  nataral  flowers  for 
producing  bordera,  backgrounds,  or  other  decorationa  on  portraits, 
IS  not  new,  and  oouM  not  be,  in  any  oaae,  protected  by  regiatration. 
Snob  effects  are,  nevertbelesa,  when  wdl  managed,  very  pretty. 
W.  EwiNO. — If  you  Rend  to  Messrs  Marion  and  Co.,  Sobo  Square, 
or  to  the  Stereosoopio  Company,  54,  Cheapside,  enolusinff  stamps, 
they  will,  doabtle8a,farwud  you  an  example  of  the  '*  Rembrandt" 
style  of  portraiture. 
M.  L. — Then  are  aeveial  formulae  for  preparing  mat  vamiah;  but 
we  do  nut  know  any  better  than  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes,  fir<t 
published  in  our  pagee.     It  conaiata  of  gum  sandarao  half  an 
onnoe,  Canada  balaam  one  drachm,  aulphnrio  ether  aoven  ounce* ; 
to  this  nolution  throe  ounces  of  bcmzole  an  added.    The  varnish 
is  applied  cold ;  but  heat  m^y  afterwards  be  employed  to  harden 
the  surface. 
FiOABo. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  albumenized  printa  perfectly 
tranaparent.    In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  soak  them  in  warm 
water  to  which  a  little  soda  has  b  -en  added  to  ranove  the  aizo 
ih>ral  the  paper;  dry;  then  wax  them   in  the  usual  manner 
employed  in  waxing  calotype  negativea,  which  meant :  saturate 
them  with  wax,  and  then  iron  between  blotting-paper  with  a 
warm  iron,  to  remove  excess  of  wax.    Almond  oil  and  castor  oil 
are  very  efficient  in  prt)ducing  transparency,  but  the  print  is  apt 
to  remain   eliirhtly  greaay.    It  is  not  neoesKary  to  mount  the 
prints  on  glass  in  order  to  print  from,  them ;  but  if  you  so  mount 
them,  it  must  be  with  a  thick  varnish.    2.  You  cannot  certainly 
know  whether  an  enmving  is  copyri|[ht  without  much  enquiry 
and  study.    Copyright  in  ongravings  is  protected  by  three  Acta, 
with  the  provisions  of  all  of  which  you  must  be  familiar ;  and  then 
you  must  ascertain,  in  rdation  to  every  engraving  absut  the 
protection  of  whioh  yon  wish  to  know,  how  far  all  the  prnviaions 
of  those  Acts  have  been  ccunried  out    This  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  yon  can  ascertain  with  certaInU'  whether  an  engraving  ia 
copvright  or  not    One  of  the  moat  obvious  indicationa  of  copy- 
right IB  the  preaence  of  what  is  termed  the  "  publication  line    — 
that  is,  an  announcement  of  the  date  of  publication,  and  name 
and  reaidence  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright.    The  abaence  of  the 
line  b  regarded  by  some  as  evidence  of  the  non-compliance  with 
the  ( 'Opyright  Act ;  but  the  line  may  have  been  on  the  print  when 
iaaued,  and  cut  off  afterwarda.    Ais  a  rule,  unleaa  you  are  abso- 
lutely certain  there  is  no  copyright,  it  is  safe  and  wise  to  assume 
that  a  property  in  a  design  belonga  to  some  one.    If  you  meet  a 
valuable  dog  in  the  street,  you  assume  it  is  aome  one'a  property, 
althourii  no  name  nor  address  appear  on  the  dog*s  collar. 
W.  O.— The  retouching  is  very  weU  and  carefully  done.    There  is 
a  tendency  to  junt  a  little  excebs,  the  lines  and  ahadowa  in  the 
orbit  of  the  nght  eye  being  almoat  removed  by  the  softening 
process. 
Tbos.  biX8.— Thanks.    We  will  see  that  the  technical  distinction 

between  mesaotmt  and  aquatint  ia  made  clear. 
O.  Cbouoktoit.— Many  thanka.    The  prints  of  the  schooner,  taken 

under  the  circumstances  described,  are  very  interesting. 
R.  F.  D.^Iwperfect  fixation  is  the  cause ;  and  the  prints  furnish 
a  very  bad  example  of  thia  defect    Ton  must  have  oeen  usinr  an 
old  exhausted  hypo  bath,  which  had  been  n«ed  many  times  before. 
However  small  the  number  of  prints  yi»umav  fix  at  any  one  time, 
always  throw  the  hypo  away  at  ones;  never  nse  it  a  second  time 
if  you  wish  to  have  any  chance  of  permanent  prints.    2.  Ton  can 
pun  base  tinted  albumeniced  paper,  or  yon  can  use  Judson's  dyes. 
J.  H.  L.— The  apparatHH  exbiidted  at  the  South  London  Technical 
mteting  waa,  we  understand,  made  by  Mr.  lench,  of  Fleet  Street 
CvGLOS.-— Ton  will  ssetbat  we  eannot  poaaibly  repeat  formnle  and 
details  of  complete  proossses  in  this  column,  for  lack  of  speoe« 
We  have  several  timee  riven  full  inatru>  tiuna  fiir  printing  on  silk 
and  fabrics,  both  in  tne  Nnws  and  Tbar-Book.    In  sovsnl 
back  TBAm-Booxs  yon  will  find  hints.    In  that  of  1867  we 
remember.    In  general  termS|dllttte  an  ounne  of  albumen  with 
from  twelve  to  twentv  of  water,  salts  to  about  flvn  grains  per 
onnce,  immer)*e  the  silk;  dry;  exoite  on  a  fifty-grain  oath.  Dry, 
print,  tone,  fix,  wash,  and  iron.    2.  Ton  can  obtain  aoda  water 
glitsa  of  moat  chemists.    3.  Please  repeat  your  question  more 
fully ;  we  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  know  about  the  varaiah. 
Ton  aay  **  tell  me  about "  auch  and  auch  a  vamiah.    Tell  to  i 
what  P    And  al wave  please  rafcr  definitely  to  the  subject  and  where 
it  is  described  in  the  Nbws,  as  that  ssves  ns  much  trouble. 
Captain  Turion.  S.    Bottoae,  J.  C.  Stmning,  A«  Fold  Smith, 
T.  Brownrigg,  A.  C.  Burgess,  T.  Tedrake,  w.  Ncilsun,  O.  Bruce, 

B.  T.  WUltsms,  F.  Budaon  N.  K.  Cbeirill,  C.  B.  P.  Vemun, 

C.  J.  Bve»  end  oChs«B.«Many  thanks. 
Several  Cewespondwts  in  onr  nsst. 


Deobjukk  10,  1675. 1 
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PHOTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OP  THifi  STUDIO. 

About  Eslarokkbhts — Ma.  Gbookbb^  Radiatiob  Expxbi- 

HJSjfTS — Ghbutxas  Cards. 

About  enlargements. — ^Those  who  do  not  make  enlarging 
their  apecial  atady  find  that  saccess  in  this  branch  of 
photography  is  by  no  means  easily  attained.  The  beat 
enlarging  apparatus — or,  at  any  rate,  that  whiob  gives  the 
beat  results  under  ordinary  circumstances ^is,  in  all 
probability,  the  copying  camera,  which  bears  the  trans- 
parency at  one  end,  and  the  lens  behind  it.  With  a  large 
camera  of  this  kind,  which  need  not  be  such  a  very 
expensive  strnoturo,  good  enlargements  may  be  produced 
after  very  little  experience,  and  that  ts  more  than  can  be 
said  of  other  methods  of  enlargements.  We  have  tried 
converting  the  dark  room  into  a  camera  with  some  success ; 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  camera  specially  adapted  to 
one^a  wants.  One  important  aid,  we  may  mention,  in  this 
mode  of  enlarging  is,  a  sheet  of  ground  glasfi.  The  great 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  after  a  clear,  thin  transparency 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  light  it  up  thoroughly  well ;  and 
if  you  have  a  helioscat  at  your  disposal,  such  aa  may  be 
found  in  one  or  two  studios  we  know  of,  there  will  be  no 
difiiculty  in  securing  a  full  flood  of  light  upon  the  image 
during  the  exposure.  The  next  best  thing  is  a  hand 
mirror,  to  concentrate  the  rays  upon  the  transparency ; 
but  in  both  cases  something  more  is  wanted  to  make  the 
thing  perfect    Let  any  one  stand  looking  at  the  image  on 


employ  the  same  lens  for  enlarging  that  was  uaed  for 
taking  the  picture  in  the  first  instance;  but  a  better 
course  than  this  is  the  one  a  Grerman  physicist,  Professor 
Zeugner,  of  Prague,  lately  pointed  out  in  theae  columns, 
lie  showed  very  clearly  why  enlargements  are  generally  ao 
coarse  and  exaggerated,  and  why  no  amount  of  care  in 
focussing,  or  skill  in  manipulating  the  negative,  will  furnish 
sharp  clear  pictures.  His  explanation  was  that  lenaea 
were  either  under  or  over  corrected ;  or,  in  other  worda, 
when  you  photograph  three  pointa,  1,  2,  3 — No.  1  being 
nearest  to  the  camera,  and  No.  3  fartheat — and  focua 
aharply  on  No.  2,  aome  lenses  will  render  No.  1  sharper 
than  No.  3,  while  others  again  will  render  No.  3 
sharper  than  No.  1,  which  is  thrown  considerably  out  of 
focua.  Kerr  Zeugner  arguea,  with  very  good  reaaon,  that 
if  you  want  to  enUrge  accurately,  you  must  employ  two 
lenses,  one  being  used  to  compensate  for  the  faults  of  the 
other.  You  take  the  first  image  with  a  lens  that  has  the 
defect  of  being  under-corrected,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
a  second  enlargement  with  one  that  is  over-corrected.  In 
this  way  only  can  an  enlargement  approaching  to  truth 
be  aepured.  Unfortunately,  photographers  have  not 
generally  a  very  wide  choice  of  lenses ;  out  it  would  be 
well,  nevertheless,  for  them  to  ascertain  whether  the  inatru- 
mento  they  possess  are  under  or  over -corrected.  This  ia 
easily  done,  aa  we  have  ahown,  by  placing  three  points  at 
different  diatanoea  from  the  camera,  (focuasing  on  the 
middle  one,  and  then  obaerving  whether  it  is  the  nearer 
or  farther  point  which  ia  the  more  sharply  rendered.  No 
doubt  an  optician,  in  selling  a  lens,  would  be  quite  aa 
ready  to  furnish  an  over  aa  au  under  corrected  lena  at  the 
option  of  his  cuatomer.    In  the  meantime,  photographers 


the  focussing  glass,  and  observe  the  difference   in  the  .  »        „    .. 

degree  of  brightness  when  the  ipirror  is  and  is  not !  should  understand  that  this  lack  of  sharpness,  and  exag- 
employed,  and  he  will  be  at  once  convinced  of  its  useful-  '  geration  upon  exaggeration,  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
ness.     He  may  then  go  a  step  farther.     Having  adjusted   enlargements,  is  frequently  inherent  to  lenses  employed. 


the  mirror,  let  him  again  watch  the  image,  and  get  an 
assistant  to  interpose  between  the  transparency  and  the 
mirror  a  sheet  of  ground  glass.  This  diffuses  the  light,  as 
he  may  have  guessed ;  but  it  does  much  more  besides — 
it  increases  the  brightness  of  tho  image  again  wonderfully, 
BO  that  the  exposure  can  be  reduced  by  fully  one-third. 
It  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  explain  why  this  should  be, 
but  that  it  is  so  is  patent  to  any  one  who  has  tried  the 
experiment.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  upon  the  qaestion 
of  manipulation,  and  the  art  of  producing  clear,  vigorous 
enlargements,  that  we  desire  to  speak  just  now,  so  much 
as  about  the  truth  of  the  amplined  pictures. '  It  is  very 
difficult  to  enlarge  a  landscape  of  small  size,  for  instance, 
80  that  it  appeara  true  to  nature.  We  have  aeen  enlarge- 
ments from  negativea  of  our  own  which  we  could  acarcely 
recognise  as  picturea  of  the  apot  where  they  were  taken ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  they  perverted  the  truth  in  a  manner 
that  was  quite  incredible.  The  pictures  to  which  we 
allude  were  taken,  in  the  firat  instance,  with  a  amall  wide- 
angle  lens,  and  then  copied  by  an  ordinary  portrait  inatru- 
ment,  the  result  being  a  very  unaatiafactory  one.  In  one 
photograph  two  flgurea  were  ahown  upon  a  glacier :  in 
reality,  these  persons  were  upon  plains  of  ice  extending 
for  miles  ia  front,  while  the  nearest  wall  of  rock  was 
certainly  half  a  mile  distant.  This  may  be  gathered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  original  picture  taken  with  the 
wide-angle  lens,  only  the  latter  haa  already  depreaaed 
the  tall  mountain  in  front  to  half  ita  height,  and 
exaggerated  the  foreground  ao  much  that  a  hundred 
yards  of  ice  seem  to  lie  between  the  point  of  view 
and  the  figures,  which  were  really  but  a  dozen  jnuds 
off  at  the  moat.  In  the  enlargement  everything  is 
changed ;  the  snow  mountain  in  front  looks  the  shape  of 
Primroae  Hill,  and  appears  to  be  about  the  aame  height, 
while  the  mouataineera  aeem  to  be  actually  rubbing  against 
the  dark  rocks  on  their  right,  which  in  nature  were  so  far 
distant.  Such  a  production  at  once  shows  how  very 
neoAsaary  it  is  to  choose  suitable  lens^  for  copying  and  en- 
larging purposes.    As  a  rule,  we  hold  it  best  always  to 


and  for  this  reason  it  is   that  very  much  depends  in 
enlarging  upon  the  kind  of  inatrument  you  use. 

Mr.  Crookes'  radiation  experiments. — ^We  are  fflad  to  hear 
that  a  royal  gold  meda}  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  by  the  Royal  Society  this  year,  for 
various  discoveries  and  researches,  and  especially  for  his 
recent  study  of  light.  His  discovery  of  repulsion  referable 
to  radiation,  which  we  mentioned  some  time  back  in  these 
columns,  seems  to  have  called  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  Mr.  Crookes'  claims 
as  an  original  investigator,  and  to  have  decided  them  to 
offer  him  the  honour  in  question.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Crookes  haa  broken  perfectly  new 
ground  in  his  laat  physical  investigations,  which  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  light  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  He  has  shown  us  that  radiation  haa  a 
mechanical  property,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  setting 
objects  in  motion.  To  demonstrate  this  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  Mr.  Crookes,  at  the  last  soiree  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  exhibited  a  little  instrument  which  carried 
away  the  most  cynical  of  disbelievers.  He  had  put  together, 
inside  a  vacuum,  a  wheel  which  by  the  simple  action 
of  radiation  was  set  a  spinning.  The  wheel  was  not  a 
a  very  large  one,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  we  must  not 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  apply  the  sun's  rays  as  a  motive  power  for  our  machinery, 
and  set  water-wheels  and  engines  going  by  the  action  of 
light.  But  the  tiny  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of 
capstan  with  little  pith  balls  at  the  end  of  the  spokea,  waa 
shown  to  move  merrily  round  on  bringing  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  strong  artifical  light,  the  rays  exerting  a 
repellent  action  upon  the  blackened  spheres  aa  one  by  one 
they  came  under  the  action  of  the  light.  We  see  that  Mr. 
Crookes  is  announced  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  at 
the  Royal  Institution  early  next  year,  so  that  we  may 
anticipate  further  interesting  data  in  regard  to  this  novel 
property  of  light. 

Christmas  car<Is,^-lt  ia  very  strange  that  photography  haa 
^not  been  brought  in  to  aid  in  the  production  of  these' 
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little  pictorial  prodactioBS^,  which  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  at  this  time  of  the  year  under  the  name  of 
ChrLstmas  cards.  Photography  mjight  surely  be  made 
available  for  things  of  this  kind,  and  the  demand  for 
norelties  is  such  that  it  would  be  worth  anyone^s  while  to 
consider  the  subject.  We  are  now  introducing  photo- 
graphy for  many  little  purposes  of  an  analogous  kind,  as 
in  the  preparation  of  ball  programmes,  menus,  and  the  like; 
but  there  are  probably  a  thousand  Christmas  cards  sold  for 
erery  one  of  these.  Pretty  snow  landscapes,  or  suitable 
genre  pictures,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  public,  and,  if 
nicely  mounted  and  finished,  they  would  fetch  a  good  price  ; 
for  in  many  cases,  when  exchanging  good  wishes  with  a 
friend,  one  would  much  prefer  enclosing  a  nicely  finished 
picture,  costing,  perhaps,  a  shilling,  more  or  less,  than  the 
conventional  robin  redbreast  card,  to  be  obtained,  as  the 
recipient  knows,  at  sixpence  or  eightpence  per  dozen. 


FRENCH  OORRESPONDBNOB. 

How  TO  Preserve  Sensitive  Albumenized  Paper — 
Aguado's  Tourist  Apparatus— A  Prism  Photometer — 
Letalle*s  Mode  of  Reducing  Cliches— Cordier's 
Advice  to  Photographers. 

M.  Fleury  Heruagis,  a  laborious  experimenter,  whose 
industry  never  wanes,  communicated  on  Friday  last 
several  interesting  communications  to  the  Society  of 
France.  The  first  had  reference  to  a  method  of  preserving 
papers  and  prints  in  silver,  which  had  not  been  fixed,  by 
the  aid  of  essential  oils. 

AsM.  Hermagis  very  justly  says,  the  lack  of  light,  and  the 
slowness  of  printing  by  means  of  salts  of  silver,  render  a 
plan  for  preserving  the  whites  of  an  unfixed  print,  and  the 
purity  ot  sensitive  paper^  very  opportune  just  now,  when 
we  are  troubled  with  dark,  wintry  days.  A  process, '  the 
discovery  of  which  is  due  to  an  American  amateur, 
M.  Davey,  has  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
M.  Hermagis^  interesting  experiments.  Very  valuable 
results  have  been  secured  by  this  American  discovery,  and 
manv  persons  who  have  tried  the  process  have  expressed 
much  satisfaction  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  oulv  necessary  to  provide  one^s  self  with  a  box 
capable  of  oeing  hermetically  sealed ;  into  this  is  thrown 
some  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  citric  acid,  and  the 
prints  may  then  be  placed  in  the  box,  not  rolled  up,  being 
separated  from  the  acid  by  means  of  a  light  frame -work. 
The  prints  are  moved  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
vapours  can  act  uniformly  over  the  sensitive  surfaces ; 
and  in  an  atmosphere  thus  impregnated,  the  whites  will  be 
found  to  remain  perfectly  pure  and  white.  It  is  the  same 
with  ordinary  albumenizea  paper,  which  may  thus  be  kept 
good  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  even  a  month,  if  it 
contain  traces  of  citric  acid ;  and  if  the  paper  contain  as 
much  as  three  per  cent,  of  this  acid,  then  it  will  keep  good 
for  four  months  without  the  surface  becoming  yellow. 

M.  Fleury  Hermagis  observed  that  this  process  of 
preserving  sensitized  paper  will  be  welcomed  by  amateurs, 
because  it  gives  soft,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous, 
prints— advantages  not  possessed  by  prints  which  are  toned 
as  soon  as  printed.  The  drawbacks  to  the  process  are,  that 
the  toning  takes  some  time  to  perform  if  the  paper  contain 
citric  acid,  and  the  tint  is  not  always  an  agreeable  one. 
For  this  reason  M.  Hermagis  employs,  by  preference, 
ordinary  albumenized  paper  for  portraits. 

M.  Hermagis  has  tried  several  other  essential  oils. 
Essence  of  lavender^which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  obtained 
pure— gave  no  good  results.  As  to  essence  of  turpentine, 
although  without  any  action  upon  paper  prepared  with 
citric  acid,  it  is  injurious,  rather  than  innocuous,  so  far 
as  ordinarv  albumenised  paper  is  concerned. 

Many  photographers  who  employ  the  process  of  preser- 
Tation  in  question  have  mentioned  the  inconvenience  of 
having  the  fumes  of  citric  acid  in  the  laboratory,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  diminiab  the  sensitiveneBS  of  dry  plates,  and 


to  fog  wet  ones.  To  these  complaints  M.  Fleury 
Hermagis  replies,  with  truth,  that  if  precautions  are  neces* 
sary,  they  should  be  taken,  rather  than  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  an  auxiliary  of  value. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Hermagis  exhibited  to  the 
members  of  the  society  a  new  tourist  apparatus,  which 
was  little  else  than  a  larger  design  of  the  primitive  model 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  spring,  having  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  its  construction.  The  camera  is  of 
wood,  capable  of  being  employed  upright  or  sideways, 
with  double  dark  slide8,andaltogether  very  compact,  while, 
being  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  is  very  light ;  tiie 
design  of  the  instrument  is  that  of  the  Comte  d^Aguado. 
The  lens  is  run  forward  by  a  screw  movement,  which 
renders  the  bellows  unnecessary,  and  can  be  focussed  at 
any  object  from  two  metres  upwards;  the  mounting  is 
of  nickel,  so  that  it  cannot  rust.  The  lens  is  aplanatic, 
covering  a  plate  13x10  centimetres  perfectly. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  apparatus  is  constructed  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  would  render  excellent 
service  to  tourists  and  amateurs.  It  is  especially  con- 
structed to  work  with  the  dry  plates  of  M.  Bisson,  jeune. 
Finally,  M.  Hermagis  presented  to  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society  a  new  photometer,  which  no  one  will 
consider  too  complicated  m  character.  It  is  a  simple  prism 
of  yellow  glass,  carrying  black  lines,  which  are  numbered. 
This  impresses  itself  in  white  upon  the  black  ground  of 
a  paper  sensitized  with  salts  of  silver,  upon  being  exposed 
to  light.  The  prism  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  may  be 
mounted  so  as  to  form  a  charm  or  trinket  to  be  hung  on 
one's  watch-chain. 

A  French  photographer  established  in  Birmingham  for 
some  years,  M.  I^tajle,  being  in  Paris  for  a  few  days, 
spoke  to  us  of  a  process  whi<m  he  employs  for  reducing 
the  intensity  of  hard  negatives.  At  our  request,  this 
skilful  photographer,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for 
several  interesting  communications,  was  good  enough  to 
show  us  his  plan  of  proceeding.  He  took  some  cUchds 
with  very  opaque  whites,  which  had  been  produced  either 
by  reason  of  great  contrasts  in  the  objects,  or  from  the 
model  being  too  much  illuminated,  and  treated  them  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  water,  wash- 
ing and  fixing  the  negative  subsequently.  If  one  treat- 
ment, which  should  last  about  a  minute,  does  not  suffice  to 
clear  the  negative,  the  operation  is  repeated  untU  the 
desired  reduction  has  been  secured.  A  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  permanganate  is  employed  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  followed  by  a  fixing  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  also  of  two  per  cent  strength,  but  in  the  case  of 
negatives  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid,  solutions  of 
double  strength  must  be  employed.* 

This  treatment  of  the  negative,  M.  Letalle  assures  us, 
does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  half-tones  and  delicate 
portions,  of  the  negative. 

Among  the  recommendations  addressed  to  photo- 
graphers by  M.  V.  Cordier,  in  respect  to  avoiding  failures 
in  their  manipulations,  there  are  some  that  specially 
concern  the  laboratory,  and  which,  notwithstaudinff  all 
the  attention  that  they  merit,  are  often  neglected.  Thus 
M.  Cordier  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  roaintaininff  a 
uniform  temperature  m  the  dark  room  and  in  the  studio, 
for  if  it  does  not  coincide,  the  plates  undergo  a  transition, 
and  moisture  covers  the  film.  In  winter,  it  is  well  to  warm 
the  plates  gently  before  applying  the  collodion.  It  is 
necessary  ako  to  warm  slightly  the  different  materials 
before  making  use  of  them.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solutions  should  be  placed  to  stand  in  cold  water  before 
being  used.  The  laboratory,  we  are  told,  most  be  well 
ventilated  by  two  wide  pipes,  fitted  so  as  to  admit  air 
without  light,  one  admitting  fresh,  and  the  other  allowing 
the  foul  atmosphere  to  esci^.  The  dark  room  should  be 
piunted  with  oil,  and  the  floor-cloth  should  eor^r  the 
boards.    The  alcohol,  varnish,  collodion,  and  eapecialiy 
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the  ether,  whose  fumes,  lighter  than  the  air,  are  inflam- 
mable, should  be  kept  far  from  lamp  or  fire.  The  stopper 
of  the  ether  bottle  should  be  provided  with  a  rubber  cap 
to  prevent  its  being  forced  out  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  baths  and  vessels  containing  solutions  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  be  kept 
outside  the  dark  room. 

When  solutions  give  good  results,  M.  Cordier  tells  u^  to 
refrain  from  doctoring  them ;  and  when  they  change, 
he  strongly  recommends  their  being  thrown  into  the  recep- 
tacle for  residues,  and  to  prepare  them  anew.  He  thinks 
too  much  attention  cannot  bo  paid  to  lighting  the  dark 
room,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  illumination  should  be 
admitted,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  double  thick- 
ness of  yellow  and  red  glass ;  or  if  the  space  is  to  be 
illuminated  by  artificial  means,  then  a  single  candle  should 
be  employed,  surrounded  with  orange  paper.  A  uniform 
mild  orange  light  penetrating  the  comers  of  the  dark  room, 
even  in  dull  weather,  is  quite  sufficient  for  working  with 
properly,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  light 
comes  from  the  south,  a  blind  of  yellow  stuff  may  be  placed 
before  the  coloured  window,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
at  will.  In  this  way  one  has  always  a  uniform  light  at 
one's  disposal,  and  the  sunlight  may  be  prevented  from 
coming  tnroughthe  yellow  glass  and  injuring  the  negative 
at  the  moment  of  development.  If  the  light  comes  from 
the  north,  it  is  well  to  &x  up  a  pattern  cliche  as  a  guide 
for  working  up  the  intensity  of  other  negatives. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


BXHIBITfONS,  A  STIMULUS  TO  ADVANCE  TRUE 
PBOQRESS  JN  ART  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT   ALKZ.   AIHIB.* 

PsBHiT  me  to  explain,  at  the  outset,  that  my  connection 
with  the  matter  for  consideration  and  discuraion  to-night 
has  been  brought  about  in  ooDsequenca  of  a  motion  I  made 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  council,  to  the  effect  that,  as  several 
vears  had  elapsed  since  am  ezhibitioa  of  photographs  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  some  effort  should  now  be  made  in  thatdireo- 
tion,  and  suggested  that  we  might  endeavour  to  secure,  as  a 
nucleus  to  start  with,  some  of  the  best  pictures  from  the 
London  Society's  exhibition  before  they  were  returned  to 
the  exhibitors.  I  was  then  informed  that  a  suggestion  had 
already  been  made  privately  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition  to  this  society,  but  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking was  found  to  be  too  great,  and  it  had,  therefore,  to 
be  declined.  My  object  was  not  so  much  to  have  this 
wholesale  transfer,  but  rather  that  a  judicious  selection 
should  be  made,  and  oui  own  members  and  others  invited 
to  contribute,  so  that  we  might  calculate  on  a  fairly  good 
average  collection  of  pictures.  Most  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil, however,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  members  of 
the  societv  generally  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that 
they  could  not  exhibit  on  favourable  terms  if  longer  time 
for  preparation  were  not  allowed*  It  was,  therefore,  agreed 
to  postpone  the  intended  exhibition  until  the  end  cf  next 
year,  in  order  that  sufficient  intimation  might  be  given  to 
ah  parties  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  that  we  would  then 
be  better  able  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  contributions 
from  all  available  sources ;  and  in  order  that  the  society's 
funds  might  not  be  burdened  with  any  very  heavy  pecu^^ 
niary  responsibility  in  the  matter,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
guarantee  fund  for  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
the  undertakifag ;  and  you  will  be  ^lad  to  learn  that  a  good 
amount  of  encouragement  has  been  already  obtained,  and 
the  large  gathering  of  members  to-night  shows  an  interest 
in  the  movement  that  augurs  well  for  its  ultimate  success. 
Former  exhibitions  of  photographic  art  held  in  this  city,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  right,  were  not  eminently  success- 
ful in  any  point  of  view,  and  this  might  be  accounted  for 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  rather  too  local  in  character ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  outside  public  will  care 
to  patronise  an  exhibition  of  mere  ordinary  photographic 
portraits  that  can  have  no  possible  interest  for  any  one 
beyond  the  mere  circle  of  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the 
subjects.  Therefore,  suc}i  an  exhibition  as  we  propose 
having^  next  year,  if  it  is  to  be  made  successful  in  its 
advancement  of  art  progress,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  all,  must  be  largely  made  up  of  contributions 
from  the  works  of  the  foremost  men  in  our  ranks,  both 
amateurs  and  professionals,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  it  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  these  exhibits  will  not  merely  be  a 
collection  of  the  essences  of  mechanical  perfection  of  pro- 
cesses, or  even  of  pictures  devoid  of  any  definite  object  in 
treatment,  but  let  us  anticipate,  rather,  that  every  exhibitor 
will  strive  to  uphold  the  honour  of  his  art  by  endeavouring 
to  infuse  into  the  composition  and  general  arrangement  of 
his  pictorial  conceptions  as  much  real  art  knowledge  and 
originality  of  ideas  in  sentiment  and  feeling  as  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  and  promote  the  advancement  of  true  pro- 
gress in  our  art.  By  so  doing,  completion  in  art  excellence 
is  encouraged,  and  wholesome  prosperity  for  the  art  secured. 

lu  lookinff  back  for  some  time  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted (speaking  generally)  that  there  has  not  been  that 
amount  of  art  progress  in  connection  with  the  practice  of 
photography  that  might  be  expected,  considering  the  expe- 
rience acquired  during  these  years,  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  bv  the  simple  fact  that 
for  many  years  back  a  great  demand  has  been  made  on  the 
time  and  energies  of  our  professional  members  im  providing 
for  the  supply  of  large  numbers  of  the  popular  carte-de« 
visite  portraits,  a  style  of  picture  that  does  not  give  much 
space  or  scope  for  real  artistic  ability,  so  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  profession  have  been  quite  content  to  run  in 
a  groove,  so  to  speak,  and  have  not  oared  to  venture  mnoh  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  higher  walks  of  art  within  the 
capabilities  of  photography.  But  now  that  there  exists  a 
demand  for  a  larger  ana  letter  class  of  picture,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  artistic  skill  required  for  these  small  pic* 
tures  will  be  quite  inadequate  when  taxed  to  produce  the 
necessary  amount  of  artistic  excellence  required  to  make  the 
larger  pictures  thoroughly  successful ;  and  if  it  is  admitted 
that  more  art  knowlege  and  culture  are  reauired  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  larger  sises  of  photographic  pictures  or  por« 
traits,  it  will  also  be  agreed  tha(  this  society  oould  not  do  lesa 
than  give  its  name,  influence,  and  support  to  the  proposed 
exhibition  as  a  certain  means  ot  fostering  and  encouraging 
our  art  progress  and  education  in  this  praiseworthy  direction. 

The  followers  of  the  older  arts  (painting  and  sculpture) 
are  upheld  and  advanced  in  their  progress  by  the  facilittei 
given  in  their  schools  of  art  and  annual  exhibitions,  and 
they  are  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  in  their  future  labours 
by  the  comparisons  they  are  there  enabled  to  make  of  the 
works  of  their  brethren,  and  by  the  appreciation  and 
encouragement  bestowed  by  a  discriminating  public  on  their 
exhibitions ;  and  if  these  exhibitions  are  still  considered  a 
necessity  for  the  advancement  of  progress  in  relation  to  arts 
ot  such  antiquity,  how  can  i|  be  expected  that  our  photo- 
graphic art  can  make  telling  progress  if  year  after  year  goes 
on  without  any  special  induoemeut  being  offered  to  assist 
us  out  of  the  ruts  of  a  contented  or  non-progressive  art 
practice  ? 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  increased  impetus 
that  can  be  given  by  these  exhibitions,  in  promoting  art 
progress  in  connection  with  photography,  in  the  United 
States,  where,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  they  had  no 
special  organization  for  such  a  purpose,  l^ow  they  have  a 
very  flourishing  national  photographic  association  holding 
an  annual  congress  and  exiiibition  by  rotation  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  Union;  and  it  is  said  that  to  our  Western 
brethren,  who  thought  their  work  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
their  exhibitions  came  like  a  new  revelation :  they  found  that 
their  most  valued  produotions  looked  tame,  oommonplaoe, 
and  comparatively  worthleM  when  placed  beside  the  works 
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of  masters  in  the  art,  the  result  being  that  many  of  them 
began  at  once  to  aim  at  higher  efforts,  and  every  year's  sac- 
oessive  exhibitions  have  shown  that  great  progress  and  sue- 
oeas  have  been  achieved  through  their  aid.    To  come  nearer 
home,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  very  great  stimnlns  was 
given  t   the  artistic  abilities  of  the  photographic  profession 
by  the  ^exhibited  portrait  work  of  M.  Adam -Salomon  at  the 
Paris    International    Exhibition  of   1867;   and  certainly 
nothing  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  exhibited  that  could  be 
at  all  compared  with  these  pictures — they  were  simply  perfect. 
It  ir  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  the 
technical  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  wav  of  the  artistic 
photographer  being  able  to  give  due  embodiment  to  his 
pictorial  fancies  or  compositions,  on  account  of  the  non- 
plastic  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  he  has  princi- 
pally to  deal,  but  we  need  not  be  discouraged — their  optical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  difficulties  can  all  be  overcome. 
"  Nil  desperandum !  *'  must  be  our  motto,  feeling  assured 
that  the  more  attempts  we  may  make  to  secure  more  artistic 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  our  work  will  be  most  valuable 
to  us  as  a  means  of  art  education,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  unite  in  a  large  measure  the  higher  qualities 
of  art  and  the  truth  of  photography.     Without  appearing 
to  be  invidious  in  quoting  names,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  works  of  the  late  O.  O.  Rej lander  to  learn  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction.    We  can  see  at  a  glanoe  what 
a  field  is  open  for  cultivation — the  production  of  such  a 
class  of  subject  or  genre  picture.    In  these  pictures  we  see 
thai  variety  of  true  expression  and  feeling,  natural  ease  of 
pose,   and  originality  of   sentiment,  can   be  sucoessfully 
secured  by  photographic  agencies;   and  what  has  already 
been  so  well  done  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  make 
studious  efforts  to  obtain  like  results. 

Now  and  again  it  is  the  practice  of  some  critics,  who  are 
jealous  of  the  rapid  advances  made  by  photography  since  its 
early  days,  to  seek  to  decry  its  capabilities,  and  say  it  can- 
not take  rank  among  the  fine  arts  because  it  is  not  purely 
an  imaginative  or  creative  art.  But  it  surely  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  artistic  photographer  can  stamp  his  individu- 
ality upon  his  work,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  art,  give  im- 
pressions of  the  conceptions  of  beauty  ^whether  of  forms  or 
sentiment)  existing  in  his  mind  ;  and  if  the  ability  to  do 
that  much  is  granted,  we  have,  at  all  events,  reason  and 
justice  on  our  side  in  claiming  a  position  among  the  fine 
arts.  We  can  take  courage,  however,  be  this  as  it  may,  in 
the  knowledge  that  our  art  enables  us  to  do  more  than  give 
merely  imaginative  effects.  The  evanescent  beauties  of  roll- 
ing clouds  and  breaking  waves  have  been  successfully  trans- 
fixed ;  joy  and  sorroir,  and  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the 
mind  acting  on  the  human  oountenanse.  have  been  faithfully 
portrayed,  and  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  natural  scenery 
can  be  rendered  in  the  most  truthful  manner ;  and  even 
photographic  portraiture,  m  the  hands  of  men  of  artistic 
culture  and  taste,  can  be  graceful  in  arrangement,  expres- 
sive and  truthful  in  character,  and  the  tout  ensembie  of  the 
picture  will  be  found  thorough Iv  in  accordance  with  all  the 
rules  that  guide  in  art ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
manipulations  are  conducted  often  enable  as  to  "  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reaeh  of  art." 

The  appeal  ihat  will  now  emanate  from  this  society  to 
our  art  brotherhood  for  their  assistance  to  form  our  exhibi- 
tion illustrative  ol  the  artistic  capabilities  and  development 
of  the  art  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  call  out  a  host  of  contribu- 
tors whose  works  will  show  that  they  are  fully  competent  to 
sustain  and  advance  the  art  progress  of  our  muoh*loved 
photographic  art.  "^ 


UTILIZINO  THE  SUN'S  HEAT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

PURPOSES. 

PsovoaftAPBT,  it  appeart,  is  no  longer  to  be  the  only  art 
whioh  diraoUy  ntiliasi  the  solar  rays  for  industrial 
purposea.     Mons.  M.  A.  Mouohot,  in  a  recent  ptpar  befero 


the  Academy  of  Scisnces,  reported  in  the  Comptes  RenduSf 
proposes  to  utilise  the  heat  of  the  8un*s  rays,  and  de.4cribes 
the  apparatus  wheixsby  he  has  already  worked  out  successful 
experiments.  The  English  Mecfuvnc,  in  a  good  resum^  of 
his  paper,  says :  — 

**  The  solar  generator,  as  he  now  has  it  made,  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts—a  metallic  mirror  with  linear  focus  ;  a 
blackened  boiler,  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  this  focus ; 
and  an  envelope  of  glass,  allowing  the  sun's  rays  to  reach  the 
boiler,  but  preventing  their  escape  after  they  ans  transformed 
into  obscure  rays.  He  has  convinced  himself  (he  says)  that  the 
proportion  of  the  heat  utilised  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
normal  insolation  increases  with  this  extent,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  productive  power  of  a  large  generator  is  better  than  that 
of  a  small. 

*'  He  describes  the  large  generator  which  has  been  in  work  at 
Tours  for  some  time  past.  The  mirror  has  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone  ^ith  parallel  bases.  The  generating  surface  of  this 
oone  makes  with  the  axis  an  angle  of  46  deg. ;  this,  as  Dupuis 
showed  last  century,  is  the  best  form  for  that  kind  of  mirror, 
because  the  incident  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  are  reflected 
normally  to  the  axis,  and  give  a  form  cf  maximum  intensity 
for  the  same  aperture  of  mirror.  The  reflecting  surface  is 
oomposed  of  twelve  sections  of  stiver  plate,  supported  by  a 
framework  of  iron,  in  which  they  can  slide.  This  arrangement 
allows  of  removing  each  sector  in  order  to  dean  it,  or  to  aubsti- 
tute  for  the  silver  plate  polished  brass,  which  producas  the 
same  effect.  The  diameter  of  the  aperture  'Of  tne  mirx-or  is 
2-GO  metres ;  that  of  the  bottom  is  1  metre ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  surface  of  normal  insolation  of  the  apparatus  is  about 
4  square  metres.  • 

"The  bottom  of  the  mirror  is  a  disc  ol  east  iron,  added  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the  centre  of  this  disc  rises 
the  boiler,  the  height  of  which  is  that  of  the  mirror.  It  is  of 
copper,  blackened  exteriorly,  and  consists  of  two  concentric 
envelopes  of  bell-form,  connected  at  their  base  by  an  iron 
bridle.  The  larger  envelope  is  80  centimetres  in  height,  the 
smaller  60  centimetres ;  their  respective  diameter*  are  28  and 
22  centimetres.  The  water  is  inclosed  between  these  two 
envelopes,  forming  an  annular  cylinder  8  centimetres  in  thick- 
ness. The  volume  of  liquid  should  not  exceed  20  litres,  so  as 
to  leave  about  10  litres  for  the  steam  chamber.  The  internal 
envelope  remains  empty;  it  is  terminated  by  a  copper  tube, 
which  opens  on  the  one  hand  into  the  steam  chamber,  and 
communicates  on  the  other  by  a  flexible  tube,  either  with  the 
motor  or  with  the  fire-place  of  an  alembic  A  second  flexible 
tube,  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  serves  to  convey 
the  water  to  it.  Lastly,  on  the  steam  pipe  are  fixed  safety 
valves. 

"  As  for  the  envelope  of  glass,  it  is  a  bell  85  centimetres  high, 
40  centimetres  diameter,  and  6  milimetres  thickness.  It 
allows,  then,  a  constant  interval  of  5  centimetres  between  its 
walls  and  those  of  the  boiler,  and  is  adherent  only  by  its  foot  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mirror.  Thus  arranged,  the  generator 
should  turn  about  60  deg.  in  the  hour,  about  an  arbour  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  incline  gradually  to  this  arbour, 
regard  being  had  to  the  declination  of  the  sun.  M.  Monehot 
describes  how  this  is  provided  for. 

**  The  apparatus  acts,  of  course,  only  in  the  sun.  The  follow* 
ing  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  with  it  :~0n  8th  Mav,  in 
ordinary  good  weather,  20  litres  of  water  at  20^,  introdnoed  into 
the  boiler  at  8.80  a.m.,  took,  after  expulsion  of  air,  40  minutes 
to  produce  steam  of  2  atmospheres  ~tr<at  is  to  say,  at  121°  O. 
This  steam  was  then  raised  rapidly  to  the  pressure  of  5  atmo* 
spheres,  a  limit  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  exceed,  not- 
withstanding the  regularity  of  the  heating,  the  sides  cif  the 
boiler  being  only  8  milimetres  in  thickness,  and  the  total  steam 
supported  by  these  sides  being  thus  about  40,000  kilogrammes. 
Towards  mid-day,  with  16  litres  of  water  in  the  boiler,  the 
steam  at  100°  rose  in  less  than  16  minutes  to  the  pressure  of 
6  atmospheres,  or,  in  other  |rorda,  to  the  temperature  ot  163^. 
On  the  23rd  July,  about  1  p.m.,  when  there  was  unusual  beat, 
the  apparatus  vaporised  6  litres  of  water  in  the  hour,  corre- 
sponamg  to  a  production  of  140  litrea  of  steam  per  minute. 

**  In  default  of  a  motor  adapted  to  the  apparatus,  M.  Monehot 
used  at  first  a  laige  experimental  engine,  without  expanstonor 
eondenser,  the  capacity  of  the  pump  being  one-third  of  a  litre. 
Thia  machine  made,  in  good  weather,  80  strokes  in  the 
minnte,  under  constant  pressure  of  one  efleotiye  atnospbere ; 
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it  also  went  when  the  son  was  slightly  olooded.  Qaite  recently 
M.  Moachot  has  snbstitated  a  Berlien*s  small  rotative  engine; 
this  hfts  worked  wonderfnlly,  and  (!riren  at  a  high  velocity  a 
small  elevator-pamp,  which  has  proved  too  weak  for  the  gene- 
rator, and  is  dislocated. 

"  Lastly,  M.  Moachot  has  brought  the  steam  from  the  appa- 
ratns  under  an  alembic,  and  has  thus  distilled  15  litres  of  wine 
in  a  aaartor  of  an  hour.  The  steam  conld  also  be  made  to 
rapidly  cook  vegetables,  food  for  cattle,  &c. 

*'  From  the  resnlts  he  condades  that  the  apparatus  utilises,  on 
an  average,  in  that  region,  about  8  to  10  calnnee  per  minute  and 
per  square  metre.  This  is,  however,  only  an  approximation, 
because  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  heat  constantly  increasing 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  boiler,  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  is  not  uniform.  The  plates  of  the  refieetor  being 
only  a  quarter  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  are  considered  to 
send  to  the  boiler  too  small  a  portion  of  the  incident  heat." 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE 
DAILY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
DAYLIGHT  RADIATED  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN 
SKY  AT  BLACKPOOL  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

BT  D.  WINSTANLET,   F.R.A.S. 

Thi  aggregate  of  light  during  the  past  week  has  fallen, 
the  daily  average  being  895  unite,  as  compared  with  728 
units  daring  the  preceding  week.  The  daily  average  of 
light  during  the  month  of  November  has  been  552  units, 
daring  October  7G7,  and  daring  September  2092. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  (on  Nov.  3)  one  of  my  diagrams  was  exhibited  by 
the  corresponding  secretary.    Some  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  I  gather  from  the  report,  ensued,  **  the  outcome  of 
which  seemed  to  be  the  desirability  of  some  standard  unit 
of  actinism  which  would  be  understood  and  generally 
accepted.**     **  UntU  that   has   been  attained/*  say  the 
Edinburgh  photographers,  **  little  benefit  could  beexpeoted 
from  such  a  coarse  of  observation  **  an  I  had,  in  which  I 
have  been,  and  am  still  engaged.    It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  so  long  as  observations  of  the  aggregate  of  day- 
light are  made  only  by  myself,  there  is  any  great  need 
for  a  standard  unit  which  would  be  generally  accepted,  as 
anyone  of  the  days  whese  light  I  have  measured  wiU  serve 
as  a  standard  whereby  to  measure  any  other.    I  have,  how- 
ever, pleasure  in  stating  in  exact  terms  what  my  unit  of 
measurement  really  is.    Let  a  piece  of  standard  paper  be 
prepared  (see  an  article  by  myself  in  Photographic  News, 
August  6th.)     Expose  to  light  until  it  has  assumed  the 
standard  tint,  and  the  quantity  of  light  which  has  been 
employed  is  to  the  unit  I  have  thus  far  used  as  -58  to  1. 
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CHARGE  OF  DAMAGING  NEGATIVES. 
M.  Mau&iob  Batibtb,  photographer,  of  Bath,  was  summoned 
betore  the  fiath  magistrates  last  week  for  doing  wilful  damage 
to  the  amount  of  £1  lOi.  to  two  photograph  negatiTeSi  tSe 


property  of  John  Mordaunt,  J. P.,  of  Flax  Bcurton,  near  Bristol. 
Mr.  O'Donohogue,  of  Bristol,  represented  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dyer,  of  Bath,  the  defendant. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was,  that  some  lime  since  the 
defendant  called  at  complainant's  residence,  and  asked 
permission  to  take  phofographs  of  his  house,  family,  &c. 
Permission  was  granted.  The  photographs  were  taken,  and 
•pecimens  haying  been  sent  in«  an  order  was  given  for  a 
certain  number,  which  were  supplied.  A  dispute  arpee  in 
regard  to  the  defendant's  rennmeration,  and  County  Court 
proceedings  ensued.  The  matter  was  then  placed  in  Mr. 
0'Donohogue*s  hands,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  clerks  (named 
Bowcher)  to  Bavh  to  settle  the  defendant's  account.  Bbwcher 
risited  the  defendant  at  his  private  house,  and  offiered  him  the 
money  on  the  condition  that  he  should  at  once  give  up  the 
negatives.  At  first  he  said  he  wonld  not  do  so,  hut,  after  some 
more  conversation,  consented.  He  then  brought  them  into  the 
room.  They  were  six  in  number,  and  Mr.  Bowcher  looked  at 
the  two  top  ones  and  found  them  in  good  order.  He  proceeded 
to  pack  them  up,  when  the  defendant  said  he  would  ao  it  him- 
self, and  left  the  room  with  the  glasses  in  his  possession, 
returning  some  five  minutes  after  with  them  wrapped  up  in 
paper  and  tied  round  with  string.  The  money  was  then  paid 
over,  and  Mr.  Bowcher  returned  to  Bristol.  He  placed  the 
parcel  in  his  desk,  and  two  days  after  Mr.  Mordaunt,  jun., 
called  at  the  office.  The  parcel  was  produced,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  every  one  of  the  glasses  was  scratched  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  useless.  The  negatives  had,  it  Was  said,  been 
paid  for  by  the  complainant,  but  this  was  denied  by  the 
defendant. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  clerk  Bowcher  ad- 
mitted that  his  desk  was  not  kept  locked,  and  there  were  other 
clerks  who  could  get  access  to  the  parcel,  althoagh  they  had  no 
right  to.  M.  Batiste,  when  he  claimed  the  negatives,  told  him 
that  the  words  *^  including  negative  "  in  the  bill  meant "  taking 
negative." 

Mr.  Dngdale,  a  photographer,  of  the  Corridor,  Bath, 
examined  the  negatives,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
injury  to  them  was  decidedly  maliciously  inflicted. 

Mr.  Dngdale  was  severly  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and 
said  that  in  case  of  views,  the  negative,  unless  there  was  a 
special  agreement,  was,  as  a  rule,  the  property  of  the  photo- 
grapher. He  did  not  think  the  injuries  could  have  been  in- 
flicted either  with  the  finger-nail  or  a  broken  piece  of  glass. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Dyer  argued  that  the  evidence  produced 
was  insufficient  to  prove  his  client's  liability  even  m  a  civil 
court,  much  less  in  a  criminal  one.    He  should  endeavour  te 
prove  three  things — first,  that  the 'negatives  were  the  property 
of  M.  Batiste ;  secondly,  that  no  damage  was  proved  to  have 
been  done  by  defendant ;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  no  evidence, 
assuming  such  damage  had  been  done,  to  show  that  it  wss 
done  wilfully.    M.  Batiste  had  at  first  claimed  the  negative  as 
his  property,  but  feeling  certain  that  the  complainant  would 
not  again  employ  him,  had  consented  to  ffive  it  up,  and  he  sent 
his  ^assistant  for  him,  whilst  he  (himself)  never  left  the  room 
till  he  went  to  pack  them  up.    He  was  not  absent  from  the 
room  more  than  five  minutes,  and  during  that  short  time  the 
prosecution  said  he  had  scratched  each  of  the  negatives.    He 
(Mr.  Dyer)  would  prove  to  the  Bench  that  he  never  took  the 
glasses  out  of  the  paper  in  which  Bowcher  had  put  them,  but 
simply  put  on  a  second  wrapper  and  tied  them  up.    It  was  not 
at    all    improbable   that  Bowcher  might  have  accidentally 
scratched  tnem  himself  whilst  on  hie   way  to  Bristol.     In 
addition,  it  might  have  been  done  at  his  friend's  office.    It  had 
been  admitted  that  Mr.  Bowcher  placed  them  in  a  desk  where 
six  others  could  get  at  them.    One  of  the  pieces  of  glass,  they 
would  see,  had  had  the  corner  broken,  and  it  was  very  likely 
that  some  sharp  pieces  of  glass  had  got  between  them  and 
done  the  injury.    Mr.  G.  Saunders,  assistant  to  defendant, 
proved  that  his  master  did  net  touch  the  negatives  out  of 
paper,  and,  in  cross-examination,  said  he  thought  the  brokea 
corner  had  been  caused  since  the  negatives  left  his  master's 
house. 

Mr.  Dyer  would  have  called  farther  evidence,  but  the  Bench 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  case  was  not  made  out,  and 
dismissed  it. 

DiAMOMD  Cembnt,  for  glass  or  china,  is  nothing  more  than 
isinglass  boiled  in  water  U>  the  consistence  of  cream,  with  • 
small  portion  of  rectified  spirit  added.  It  must  be  WMiaed 
when  used. 
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OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 
A  CURIOUS  Rsia  has  recently  been  heard  before  the  Bath 
magiBtrates,  ia  which  the  old  disputed  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  negatiya  again  recurs.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, form  the  primary  element  in  ihe  caae  as  presented 
before  the  Bench,  nor  does  the  decision  in  an;  way  awist 
in  solving  the  old  problem.  In  this  case  it  seema  that 
M.  Maurice  Batiste,  a  photographer,  at  Bath,  had  pro- 
dnced,  by  penniasion  of  its  owner,  some  negatives  of^the 
residence,  at  Flax  Boorton,  of  Mr.  John  Mordaunt,  a 
person  of  conuderation  io  the  diatriot,  as  we  glean  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace ;  some  members  of  his  family  being  also  in  the 
negatives.  The  negatives  were  presumably  satisfactory, 
for  it  appears  that,  having  seen  proofs,  Mr.  Mordaunt 
ordered  a  number  of  prints.  Up  to  this  time  all  is 
pleasant.  The  pernission  to  photograph  is  courteously  I 
accorded  in  reapose  t«  courteous  request,  and  a  number  o 
the  pleasant  souvenirs  of  the  family  mansion,  and  some  o 
its  inmates,  ordered  and  supplied.  Then  comes  tbi 
reckoning,  often  a  sad  disturber  of  friendly  relations.  J 
dispute  arises,  the  precise  details  of  which  we  do  not  know 
The  stern  arbitrament  of  a  county  court  is  involved,  and 
BO  far  as  we  can  glean  from  the  necessarily  condensec 
accouut  forwarded  by  a  reaident  reporter,  the  claim  foi 
remuneration  is  supported  by  the  judge.  The  legs 
representative  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  sends  a  clerk  to  Monsieoj 
Bastiate  to  pay  the  account,  and  to  demand,  at  the  sami 
time,  the  surrender  of  the  negatives.  To  this  Monsieui 
Maurice  Batiste  naturally  demurred,  for,  so  far  as  we  cai 
see,  they  were  indispaiabty  his  own.  They  had  not  evei 
been  pKiduoed  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  bac 

fivei)  permiadon,  not  commission,  for  their  production 
inally,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  possession  ol 
the  negatives  after  this  rupture  would  not  be  a  possessioi: 
worth  oisputing  about,  and  he  consented  to  ^ve  them  up. 
and  the  attorney's  olerk  departed  with  the  parcel,  doubt- 
less well  satisfied  that  he  had  been  able  to  settle  the 
transaction  satiafaotorily.  When,  however,  the  parcel  wat 
opened  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  he  found  every  one  of  the  nega- 
tives scratched,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  thii 
bad  been  done  of  malice  aforethought,  and  he  charged 
the  pbotograpber  with  having  damaged  hia  property  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  shillings. 

Uf  course  the  gravamen  of  this  charge  depended 
mainly  od  the  real  ownership  of  the  property ;  for  ^ 
the  negatives  belonged  to  the  photographer,  no  charge 
could  be  auitained  for  damage  done  to  bis  own  pro- 
perty. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  tbe 
ownaimUp  as  Testing  in  Mr.  filordanat,  the  emtomer, 


before  the  consideration  of  the  charge  of  malicious 
damage  could  practically  commence.  The  abstract  ques- 
tion of  ownership  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  definitely  nuaed.  The  dispute  seems  to  hare  been, 
rather,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  of  the  bill 
presented,  which  contained  the  words  "including  nega- 
tive." These  words  were  intended  to  mean,  in  the  pho- 
tographer's contention,  "  including  taking  the  negative," 
whilst  the  customer  insisted  that  they  implied  the  sur- 
render of  the  negative  or  negatives ;  but  which  view  of  the 
case  was  accepted  by  the  Bench  is  not  stated.  The  deci- 
sion appears  to  have  been  based  rather  on  the  general 
uncertainty  of  the  evidence  npon  which  the  charge  of 
malicious  damage  nas  based.  It  waa  not  certain  that  the 
scratches  were  intentionally  done  by  any  one,  as  they 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  broken  fragment  of  glass 
in  the  parcel.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  damage,  if  done 
iuteutionally,  was  done  by  the  photographer,  aa  the  nega- 
tives were  accessible  to  others  between  the  time  of  leaving 
the  photographer's  posaeaaion  and  the  discovery  of  tho 
scratches.  And  on  these  grounds,  without  requiring  the 
defence  to  be  completed,  the  magistrates  diemissea  the 
charge  as  not  mode  ont  by  the  prosecution. 

At  some  time,  there  can  be  no  douht,  the  qnestion  of 
ownership  of  the  negative  will  be  settled  legally.  When 
the  contemplated  revision  of  the  whole  law  of  copyright 
takes  place,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  when  dealing  with 
photographs,  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  define  the 
question  of  ownership  of  the  negaUve,  as  well  as  the  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  therein.  Whether  photographers  can 
in  the  mean  time  come  to  some  common  underatanding  of 
the  proper  position  to  maintain  on  the  subject,  is  a  point 
worthy  of  very  erave  coasideratioo,  Poaaibly  the 
Bssumptiou  of  a  bold  position,  by  the  use  of  a  receipt  form 
with  a  line  to  the  effect  that  in  all  cases  the  negativee  and 
copyright  therein  remained  the  property  of  the  artist,  unlras 
~  specinacontract  were  made  to  the  contrary,  might  be  judi- 
ioua.  Une  difficulty  at  the  present  moment  is  the  want 
of  some  mode  of  taking  concerted  action  amongst  profes- 
sional photograph  era.  The  Photographic  Society  tsKes  no 
cognizance  of  trade  or  professional  considerations,  and 
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actinic  rays  is  materially  extended  by  the  application  of 
colonring  matters  to  the  films.  In  a  recent  letter  he 
says:— 

**  Since  last  writing  I  hare  continued  my  experiments 
in  photographing  the  spectrum  on  stained  dry  bromide 
plates  ;  and  though  I  have  not  yet  finished  the  investiga- 
tion sufficiently  to  arrive  at  any  result  conclusively  proving 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  Dr.  VogeFs  theory,  and 
must,  therefore,  defer  the  full  account  of  my  experiments, 
the  following  brief  resume  of  some  results  I  have  obtained 
may  be  interesting. 

**  In  these  experiments  I  have  used  plates  prepared 
with  bromised  collodion,  without  any  preservative,  well 
washed  and  dried.  The  dyes  have  been  added  in  some 
cases  to  the  collodion,  and  in  others  applied  in  watery 
solution  after  washing,  the  superfluous  colour  being 
removed  by  further  washing. 

**A  dry  collodion  film  containing  plain,  uncoloured 
bromide  of  silver  is  at  least  as  sensitive  to  the  red  rays 
as  any  of  the  coloured  films  as  far  as  regards  the  extent 
of  the  action,  but  not  its  intetmty.  Wet  bromide  developed 
with  iron  has  nothing  like  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plate, 
nor  has  a  moist  plate  developed  with  the  alkaline  developer. 
This  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Yogel. 

**  Napthalitte  red  heightens  the  action  of  the  yellow  rays, 
decreases  that  of  the  green  and  red. 

*'  Rifseine  markedly  heightens  the  action  of  the  yellow 
rays,  decreases  that  of  the  green,  and  appears  to  have  the 
same  action  as  regards  the  red  rays  as  napthaline  red ; 
but  on  plates  slightly  fogged  I  have  observed  reversed 
action,  extending  below  the  visible  red.  The  action  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  also,  seems  to  be  increased  by  this  dye. 

'*A  red  dye  prepared  by  Judson,  called  simply  red, 
smelling  strongly  of  turmeric,  increases  the  action  of  the 
yellow  rays  considerably,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  red 
rays,  but  decreases  the  action  of  the  green. 

^'  The  action  of  annatto  is  something  similar  to  the  last. 

"  I  have  not  quite  determined  the  action  of  coralline, 
but  it  appears  to  increase  the  action  in  the  green  more 
than  the  dyes  already  noticed.  With  long  exposures,  faint 
action  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and 
the  blue  region  is  strongly  reversed,  showing  the  lines 
from  below  H  nearly  to  F  with  great  distinctness,  dark  on 
a  clear  ground. 

^*  Jttcbon^s  orange  heightens  the  action  in  the  blue  and 
green ;  below  £  the  action  gradually  grows  fainter,  and 
may  just  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  visible  spec truuL  On 
some  plates  slightly  fogged  I  have  obtained  a  faint  image 
of  the  A  line  reversed. 

*^Pho8phine  (Judson^s)  produces  an  effect  somewhat 
similar  to  the  orange  as  regards  the  blue  and  green,  but  all 
action  ceases  at  D  on  an  unf  ogged  plate. 

**  Napthaline  yellow  seemS  to  weaken  the  action  of  the 
spectrum  generally ;  the  strongest  action  is  in  the  blue, 
below  F ;  faint  action  continues  to  about  B. 

"  Picric  acid  yellow  acts  in  a  Very  similar  way  to  the  last. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  action  of  green 
dyes  satisfactorily.  The  mixod  greens  do  not  work  well  in 
collodion,  and  when  applied  in  watery  solution  do  not 
stain  the  film  a  good  green.  I  am  expecting  some  suit- 
able samples  from  Europe. 

*'•  ChloropihyU  heightens  the  sensitiveness  in  the  red,  with 
a  marked  band  of  increased  action  about  B,  as  noticed  by 
Becquerel. 

(« The  action  of  Mue  dyes  is  nearly  always  identical  with 
that  of  the  yellows ;  strong  action  is  confined  to  the  blue, 
and  then  gradually  decreases  through  the  green  and  yellow 
to  about  B.  1  have  never  had  a  trace  of  increased  action 
in  the  orange  with  several  blue  d^  I  have  tried.  On 
slightly  fogged  plates  reversed  action  has  been  distinctly 
visible  on  the  red  above  and  below  A. 

'^  Purple  shows  strong  action  between  II  and  F,  weak 
action  between  F  and  iT,  strong  action  again  between  D 


and  C,  followed  by  gradually   decreasing  action  to  A; 
these  boundaries  of  actions  being  very  distinctly  marked. 

**  Violet  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Isfft. 

<*In  nearly  all  cases  of  long  exposure  of  stained  and 
unstained  bromide  plates  the  spectrum  is  reversed  in  the 
blue  and  violet  regions  betwetm  H  and  F,  and  in  many 
cases  the  lines  come  out  with  great  distinctness  reversed,  i.e., 
dark  on  a  dear  ground  inste«l  of  clear  on  a  dark  ground. 
This  effect  seems  also  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  devoloper.  and  is  more  marked  on  plates  of  certain 
colours  than  on  others. 

**I  have  already  mentioned  a  reversed  action  of  the  red 
rays  noticed  on  plates  stained  with  roseine  and  slightly 
fogged.  This  effect  has  also  been  observed  on  plates 
stained  with  other  colours,  orange,  green,  and  blue,  but  I 
have  found  it  most  marked  on  plates  stained  with  an 
aniline  blue  dye  obtained  in  the  market  here.  In  alcohol 
the  solution  is  of  a  very  deep  fine  blue,  but  the  waterv 
solution  is  a  rich  violet  or  purple.  On  plates  stained  with 
this  dve  of  a  light  lavender  tinge  when  (u^,  and  which  were 
slightly  fogged  after  development,  I  obtained  very  distinct 
images  of  the  A  and  other  lines  in  the  red  reversed,  aftd 
also  three  or  four  groups  of  lines  in  the  extreme  red 
below  A. 

*'  On  plates  stained  with  the  same  dye,  but  perfectly  free 
from  fog,  this  reversed  action  was  not  perceptible,  and 
direct  action  with  long  exposures  only  extended  as  far  as 
09  As  I  had  not  obtainea  any  sisn  of  this  reversed  action 
in  the  red,  or  plates  prepared  with  bromide  of  silver  alone 
unstained,  I  had  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  the  dyes,  but 
now  it  appeared  to  be  evidently  connected  with  the  fog- 
ging. Recollecting  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Daguerreo* 
^pe,  thirty  years  ago.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Draper,  Fizeau, 
and  Claudet  had  observed  a  similar  reversing  action  of 
the  red  rays  on  plates  that  had  received  a  short  preliminary 
exposure  to  white  light,  I  tried  the  effect  of  a  similar  pre- 
liminary exposure  of  one  of  the  stained  dry  plates,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  and,jis  I  antici- 
pated, a  strong  bleaching  action  manifested  itself  in  the 
red  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  after  development  the  plate 
showed  a  reversal  of  the  whole  spectrum,  from  above  H  to 
below  A,  with  a  minimum  of  action  about  F. 

**  This  action  of  the  red  rays  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  been  noticed  before  on  collodion 
plates,  and  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  extensioa  of  Dr. 
Vogers  valuable  and  important  discovery  of  the  effect  of 
dyes  in  modifying  tl^e  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  dry 
bromide  plates.  I  need  not  mention  the  practical  advan- 
tages likely  to  accrue  from  the  application  of  this  method 
in  spectroscopic  photography. 

*' I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the 
red  rays  on  plates  stained  with  other  dyes  than  the 
particular  blue  I  have  mentioned,  and  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  exposure  to  white  light,  bat  I  know  that  the 
reversing  action  may  be  expected  on  many  others,  and  I 
have  reason  for  believing  that  under  some  circumstances 
it  may  also  be  obtained  on  wet  plates  with  iron  deve- 
lopment. 

**I  shall  investigate  the  subject  farther  as  I  have 
opportunity — now,  unfortanatelv,  veryscanty— andhopeto 
nuJte  known  the  results  more  fully  on  a  future  occasion." 


BMFLO?MBNT  OF  PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH 
TO  EBDUCB  THE  INTENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BT  M.   LETALLE.* 

To  modify  any  portions  of  a  negative  which,  from  some 
reason  or  another,  have  been  rendered  too  hard,  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash  will  be  found  useful,  as  by  its 
means  the  dense  portions  of  the  film  are  rendered  less 
opaque,  idiile  the  half  tones  are  not  altered  in  any  way. 
The  method  of  proceeding  is  the  following : — 
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1.  In  the  case  of  negatives  wkose  high  lights  are  too 
opaque,  either  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of  light  on  the 
model,  or  on  account  of  the  opposite  photogenic  colours  of 
the  subject,  or  in  the  case  of  negatives  "which  have  been 
too  much  intensified  with  iron  and  silver,  you  proceed, 
after  fixing,  thus: — Into  a  beaker  or  other  suitable  vessel 
is  poured  sufficient  permanfi;anate  solution  to  cover  Uie 
plate,  the  solution  being  maae  up  of, — 

Water ...    1000  cub.  cents. 

Permanganate  of  potash...  2  grammes. 

The  liquid  is  poured  over  the  film  and  allowed  to  act  for 
about  a  minute;  the  plate  is  then  tilted,  -washed  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  fixed  once  more  with, — 

Water       ^    ...      100  cub.  cents. 

Cyanide  of  potassium     ...  2  grammes. 

You  wash  again,  and  if  the  cliche  is  still  too  hard,  the 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  desired  harmony  has  been 
secured. 

2.  In  the  case  of  negatives  intensified  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  employment  of  more  concentrated  solutions  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  either  before  or  after  the  film  has  been 
fixed.  &k>lutions  of  the  undermentioned  strength  may  be 
employed, — 

a, — Water       1000  cub.  cents. 

Permanganate  of  potash...  5  grammes. 

h, — ^Water       100  cub.  cents. 

Cyanide  of  potassium    ...  4  grammes.      ^ 

This  simple  method  of  modifying  negatives  will  doubt- 
less be  welcome  to  photographers,  for  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  altering  any  of  the  deUcate  half-tones  of  a 
negative. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

BT  J.  C.  LEAKE. 

At  the  present  moment  the  question  of  direct  venui 
enlarged  pictures  possesses  the  highest  iutezest  to  all  pho- 
tographers \  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  men  who,  as 
a  nde,  are  so  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  bring  so 
much  careful  study  as  well  as  ability  to  bear  upon  it,  will 
hold  opinions  of  t^e  most  adverse  character.  Nor  is  this 
a  fact  which  need  be  regretted.  It  is  said  that  **  unity  is 
strength,"  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  uni- 
formity is  often  weakness,  lliere  is,  happily,  a  perfect 
unity  among  phot4)grapher8  as  to  one  important  matter, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  aiming  at  producing  works  of  the 
highest  character,  and  of  this  the  very  diversity  pf  the 
processes  employed  is  proof  positive.  For  ourselves,  we 
nave  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  are  in  favour  of 
enlargements,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  this 
paper  that  we  have  right  on  our  side ;  if  not,  we  only 
hope  that  our  photographic  brethren  will  at  once  set  to 
work,  wiUi  good  wiU,  and  make  convertr  of  us  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

But  it  would  be  of  small  service  to  merely  state  that  we 
are  in  favour  of  this  or  that  process,  unless  we  could  give 
some  reasons  for  our  preference,  and  in  this  case  reasons 
seem  to  be  "as  plentiful  as  blackberries.**  One  meets  us 
at  the  very  outset, — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  working 
with  large  lenses.  We  will  suppose  that  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce pictures  upon  the  whole  sneet  of  paper — that  is  to 
say,  twenty-two  inches  by  seventeen— in  how  many  of  our 
studios,  in  London  at  any  rate,  shall  we  find  the  necessary 
lenses  and  cameras^  while  if  these  be  forthcoming,  upon 
how  many  days  in  the  year  can  they  be  employed  ?  It  is 
true  that  our  Dallmeyers  and  Voghtlanders  have  brought 
all  their  skill  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  large  lenses, 
but  yet  there  is  the  obstinate  fact  staring  us  in  the  face 
that  these  instruments,  excellent  as  they  are,  do  not  give 
such  perfect  definition ;  and,  more  important  still,  do  not 
work  so  rapidly  as  those  of  smaller  size. 
Besides  tnis,  howeyer,  there  is  another  matt^  of  nearly 


equal  importance  ^namely,   the  expense  of  working  on 
plates  of  large  dimensions. 

One  cannot  always  succeed,  sitters  will  move,  and  the 
formula,  **  Fix  your  eyes  upon  that  spot,  and  put  on  a 
pleasing  expression,*'  does  not  always  act  like  a  charm, 
especially  where  the  sitting  is  prolonged  for  whole  minutes. 
What  cliance  should  we  have  of  persuading  Jenks*  baby  to 
sit  still  for  even  a  minute?  and  if  Jenks  himself  had  tried 
what  it  means  for  himself  he  must  be  totally  devoid  of 
parental  feeling  if  he  allows  his  offspring  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ordeal.  Seriously,  however,  the  facts  that  the  ex- 
posure must  necessarily  be  of  a  prolonged  character,  and 
the  light  really  first-rate,  are  sufficient  to  make  us  hesitate 
before  adopting  large  lenses  and  direct  pictures.  Another 
point  for  consideration  is  this :  no  photographer  of  stand- 
ing would  wish  a  sitter  to  keep  a  picture  with  which  he 
was  not  satLsfied,  and,  unfortunately,  our  sitters  are  not 
always  easily  pleased.  Now  in  this  case  there  wonld  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  taking  the  discontented  man 
over  and  over  again,  a  proceeding  not  likely  to  be  pleasant, 
or  profitable  either,  to  the  artist  or  his  client.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  only  small  negatives  were  taken,  two  or 
three  would  be  made  at  once  and  submitted  for  approval ; 
while  even  if  these  failed,  the  cost  and  troublejof  a  resitting 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  in  the  former  case. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  multiply  cases.  Every 
practical  photographer  will  admit  these  facts,  namely, 
that  large  lenses  are  more  costly,  more  troublesome  to 
work,  do  not  give  such  perfect  definition,  and  are  slower 
inaction  than  those  of  smaller  size,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  working  are  greatly  increased. 

If,  then,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  these  serious  dif- 
ficulties are  inevitable  when  working  with  large  lenses, 
and  taking  large  pictures  direct  in  the  camera,  the  prac- 
tical question  at  once  arises.  How  are  we  to  make  enlarge- 
ments whiclkshaU,  at  aiiy  rate,  be  equal  to  direct  work  in 
the  camera? 

This  is  a  large  question  indeed,  and  one  which  requires 
much  consideration  before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given.  Very  much  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  secure  a  tolerably  per- 
manent result.  It  is  useless  to  go  on  making  pictures 
whieh,  some  day  or  other,  must  fade.  And  as  we  believe 
that  the  most  important  branch  of  the  photographer's 
work  will  be  that  of  making  large  portraits,  so  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  per- 
manence, if  the  art  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  utter 
decay.  Whatever  process,  therefore,  be  employed,  it 
must  be  one  which  gives  promise  of  stability  in  the 
finished  picture. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  have  to  consider  which  process 
out  of  the  many  now  known  will  produce  the  best  results, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  workable  at  a  moderate  cost^  and 
tolerably  well  available  for  various  classes  of  portraiture. 

There  are  two  great  classes  into  which  enlargements 
may  be  divided-— namely,  those  by  the  direct  method,  such 
as  the  ordinary  solar  camera  pictures  and  collodion  trans- 
fers, and  those  by  the  double,  or,  perhaps,  rather  treble 
process  of  making  first  a  transparency  ;  then  an  enlarged 
negative;    and,  finally,  a  print   by  *ii7  of  the  known 
methods.    Of  these  we  have  to  choose.    The  solar  camera 
prints  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  make  any 
remark  upon  them.    If  well  washed — ^which,  we  hope,  we 
may  observe  without  offence,  they  are  not  always — they 
should  be  tolerably  permanent,  although  they  may  fa« 
ranked  among  the  ** dangerous  class*'  of  photographic 
prints.     But  there  are  very  few  indeed  of  these  wnich 
make  presentable  pictures  without  working  up ;  and,  as 
this  working  is  usually  very  extensively  employed,  we  may 
dismiss  this  class  of  picture  from  our  consideration  of  en- 
largements from  a  purely  photographic  point  of  view. 
Of  the  collodion  transfers,  we  shall  mere^  observe  that 
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they  are  simply  worked,  and,  doabtless,  pennaDent  in  a 
high  degree. 

The  now  generally  adopted  proccaa^that  of  making  an 
enlarged  negative — is,  in  many  respects,  excellent,  its  it 
allows  of  a  final  printing  of  the  proof  in  permanent 
pigment.  This  proems  is,  however,  of  necessity  more 
troublesome,  and  consequently  more  costly,  than  the  direct 
methods  of  enlargement;  as  there  are,  of  course,  the 
three  operations  to  be  performed  of  making  a  trans- 
parency, a  negative,  and  a  print.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  enlarged  negative 
will  require  considerable  wort  before  a  presentable  picture 
can  be  produced  from  it — a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  processes  are  varied  from  a  commercial 
standpoint. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  are  two  courses  open 
to  the  photographer — either  to  take  an  enlarged  negative 
or  a  transfer— the  question  being  which  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt.  In  all  probability,  boUi  will  eventually  be 
extensively  employed.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
negative  process  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  but 
one  or  two  prints  are  required,  and  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  thereby  materially  higher  tiian  if  these  oonld  be 
made  by  the  direct  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
collodion  transfers  hitherto  produced  have  not  been 
altogether  successful,  on  account  of  their  cold  and  unplea- 
sant tone.  Whether  these  defects  can  be  overcome  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  We  think  they  can,  when  this  will 
at  once  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  photo- 
graphic enlarging  processes,  being  at  once  simple,  cheap, 
and  easily  available  by  every  photographer.  [Besides  thu, 
our  experience  has  been  that  a  direct  enlargement  from  a 
negative  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  one  two  or 
three  times  removed,  inasmuch  as  all  defects,  either  in  the 
transparency  or  the  second  negative,  must  of  necessity  be 
reproduced  in  the  final  result 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  on  account 
of  the  remarks  frequently  made  as  to  thn  best  process  of 
enlargement  by  many  photographers ;  and  because  we  con- 
sider that  there  really  is  no  test,  but  that  each  of  the  two 
mentioned  in  this  paper  possess  some  qualities  which  will 
render  them  useful. 


€ftttu%Tionbtnct. 


COLOURED  COLLODION  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE 

NEGATIVE. 


Dkab  Sin, — In  your  issue  of  December  3rd  I 
that  M.  Frits  Luckhardt  has  invented  a  method  of  retouch- 
ing which  gives  good  results.  By  putting  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline  red  into  normal  collodion,  and  applying 
it  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  I  have  done  a  similar  thing 
two  or  three  years  ago,  not  thinking  so  simple  a  thing  worth 
publishing.  Instead  of  using  aniline  red  I  use  «iudson*s 
dyes,  any  colour  I  think  the  best  for  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  drop  a  few  drops  of  the  dve  into  the  collodion,  and  scrape 
off  with  a  knife  what  I  don  t  want  covered  ;  I  find  it  a  very 
good  plan.— I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,    N.  PappBi. 

RAPIDITY  OF   MR.  KENNETT'S  GELATINE- 

GBLATINO  PLATES. 

DxAB  Sib. — I  find  in  the  notice  in  your  para  of 
Mr.  Warnerke*s  clever  arrangement  of  roller  dark  sliae  and 
films,  your  contributor  there  gives  his  opinipn  that  with 
present  light,  and  in  a  well-lighted  studio,  a  tolerably  good 
negative  may  be  secured  in  from  forty  to  fifty  seconds' 
exposure ;  but  with  dry  plates,  let  the  exposure  be  what  it 
may,  never  will  a  negatife  be  secured  worth  talking  about ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  looks  upon  the  thing  as  an  im- 
possibility to  secure  a  tolerably  good  negative  with  a  dry 
plate  at  this  time  of  the  year.  He  also  cites  Mr.  Wamerke's 
opinion  to  tkc  same  effect*    Mr.  Wameike,  I  think,  spoke  j 


only  of  his  own  plates  when  ke  admitted  they  were  not  so 
rapid  as  he  at  first  thought  them.  If  he  spoke  for  himself, 
he  ought  to  know  best  if  he  was  right  or  wrong ;  if  he  spoke 
generally,  then  I  say  both  he  and  vour  contributor  a^e 
wrong.  It  is  at  all  times  hard  to  bnng  oar  minds  to  dis- 
believe in  what  we  have  been  taught  all  our  lives  to  believe 
in ;  in  this  case,  photographic  lives  I  mean.-  And  here  I 
see  your  contributor  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  it  is 
e? ident  he  does  not  believe  in  dry  plates,  unless  in  a  strong 
light.  Now  I  have  proofs  of  the  strongest  character  to  the 
contrarv,  and  am  prepared  to  show  that  dry  plates  can  and 
are  made  that  will  not  onl^  do  the  work  as  well  in  a  dull 
light  as  a  wet  plate,  but  will  do  it  in  even  a  shorter  time 
than  the  wet  plate. 

I  certainly  nave  been  known  in  the  phctographic  world 
but  a  short  time,  although  for  amusement  I  have  followed 
photography  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  I 
don't  expect  for  a  moment  that  my  opinion  would  stand  for 
much  with  photographers  generally,  against  that  of  a 
gentleman  writing  under  editorial  sanction  in  the  Photo- 
OBAPHio  Nbwb  I  but  in  this  matter  of  dry  plates  I  am  so 
convinced  that  he  is  wrong,  that  unless  he  has  quite  made 
up  yoar  mind  not  to  be  convinced,  I  will  even  convince  him 
and  yon  of  the  error  of  the  belief  statedt  I  herewith  enclose 
yon  a  print,  the  negative  of  which  was  taken  in  the  middle 
of  last  December,  the  time  of  exposure  twelve  seconds,  with 
Dallmeyer^s  No.  Zb.  time  of  day^  half-past  twelve.  The 
plate  was  coated  in  the  May  previous,  or  six  months  before 
exposure. 

Now  this  is  not  a  picked  plate  out  of  hundreds  exposed, 
but  simply  a  plate  taken  at  random,  from  others  put  aside 
to  try  their  keeping  qualities;  the  exposure  was  made  by 
Mr.  Havill,  of  Bond  Street,  and  in  his  studio. 

Now,  after  this  publicly  expressed  opinion  on  the  oapa- 
biliries— or,  rather,  the  incapabilities^-of  dry  plates,  and 
your  examination  of  the  print  (the  negative  you  shall  also 
have  if  you  wish  to  examine  it  as  well),  I  ask  if  you  will 
^ive  a  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  inferiority  of 
it  to  a  wet  plate  taken  under  the  same  conditions  of  a 
December  lisht?  As  to  the  time  I  will  say  nothing,  as 
that,  you  will  observe,  is  just  about  one-fourth  that,  in  your 
pages,  it  is  said  a  tolerably  good  negative  with  a  toel  plate 
might  be  taken.  I  believe  you  have  seen  the  interior  of 
Beverley  Minster,  taken  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Scarborough. 
They  certainly  oannot  be  said  to  be  taken  in  a  good  light, 
yet  one  was  taken  in  one  minute  and  ten  seconds ;  the  other 
in  one  minute.  I  think  yon  will  have  to  withdraw  your 
implied  indorsement  of  the  expression  that,  with  a  bad  light, 
dry  plates  will  not  answer  under  any  circumstances. — Yours 
truly,  R.  Kbbbbtt. 

[The  opinion  of  the  gentleman  of  our  staff,  writing 
under  the  heading  **  Photography  In  and  Out  of  the 
Studio,"  is,  beyond  a  question,  true  of  the  majority  of.  but 
not  of  all  dry  plates,  and  hisexperienoe  that  of  the  majority  of 
dry  plate  workers.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  rapid  dry  plates 
issued  commercially,  the  manufacturers  definitely  aunounoo 
that  they  are  unsuitable  for  exposure  in  a  bad  light.  But 
our  corespondent  should  remember  that  in  general  photo* 
graphic  terminology  the  term  '*  dry  plates  "  without  other 
qualification  is  always  understood  as  meaning  **  dry  oollodion 
plates.'*  Cslotype  and  albumen  plates  are  designated  by 
their  special   names;  and  so  with  Mr-  Kennett^  gelatine 

Slates.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  rapidity  of  his  plates  is  not 
oubted,  and  the  examples,  which  are  excellent— one  a  perfect 
portrait,  the  other  a  fine  interior— confirm  all  heiays  on  the 
subject. — En.  I 

FROST  IN  TUB  STUDIO. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^The  following  iota  of  advice  may,  perhaps, 
save  some  of  your  readers  both  £  s.  d.,  and  inconvenience. 

In  frosty  weaker  empty  all  the  water  out  of  the  syphon 
of  your  washing  trough,  or  you  may  find  it  broken  ana  filled 
with  ioe.^I  remain,  yours  truly,     Frjohl  M.  Sittoui ra. 
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EDiNBUfiaa  PnoTooBAPaic  Socibtt. 

Ak  ordinary  meeting  of  tliia  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5, 
6t.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
inat.,  the  preBident,  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  chair. 

The  minates  having  been  read  and  approved,  Mesira.  Jamei 
Gordon,  M.  Biacgregor,  D.  Taylor,  D.  Cnthbert,  Q.  F.  Blaikie, 
H.  W.  Galloway,  W.  fiislop,  I  Oswald,  F.  P«  Moffat,  and 
J.  Macfarlane  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Pbsbidbnt  said  that  before  commencing  the  ordinary 
husinesB  of  the  evening,  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  the 
members  present,  and  through  them  the  Society  generally, 
that  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Asher  the  council  had  had  under 
their  consideration  the  desirability  and  practicAbility  of  getting 
up  an  exhibition  of  photographs  which  should  be  open  during 
the  latter  end  of  this  and  beginning  of  next  month  ;  but  after 
several  meetings  had  been  held,  and  certain  enquiries  made,  it 
was  considered  best  to  postpone  the  effort  for  another  year, 
partly  from  financial  considerations,  and  partly  because,  by  the 
short  notice,  possible  contributors  here  would  be  taken  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  had  been  resolved,  however,  that  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  with  the  view  of  organizing  such  an 
exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  December,  1876,  on  a  acale  not 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  part  of  the  country.  While  he 
thought,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  the  proposed  exhioition,  it  would  m  all 
probability  be  a  paying  concern,  it  would  be  evident  to  the 
members  that  the  Society  must  be  protected  from  any  possible 
loss,  and  for  that  purpose  a  guarantee  fund  must  be  subscribed  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  them  that  a  good 
beginning  had  already  been  made  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Davies 
having  just  informed  him  that  a  sum  of  over  sixty  pounds  had 
been  subscribed  by  a  very  few  friends.  Before  the  exhibition 
had  been  spoken  of,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  some  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Society  might  he  well  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  high-class  photographs  for  the  album,  where 
members  might  have  an  oppertunity  of  studying  them,  and 
from  which  they  could  not  fail  to  derive  considerable  benefit ; 
but  probably  the  object  might  be  better  attained  by  throwing 
their  energies  into  the  work  of  getting  up  the  proposed 
exhibition. 

Mr.  AsHXB  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  Exhibitions,  a  Stimulus 
to  Advance  True  Progress  in  Art  Photography  "  (see  page  591). 
The  Pbxhidbnt  thought  that  the  members  were  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Aaher  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  the  claims  of  the  exhibition  before  them.  One  great 
obje^  of  photographic  societiea  was  the  ftirthering  of  true 
progress  in  all  departments  of  the  art,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  exhibitions  was  to  show  what  was  doing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  by  drawing  out  the  best 
work  of  the  best  men,  they  would  be  enabled  to  see  exactly 
how  far  they  were  behind. 

Mr.  W.  ICeilson  said  he  highly  approved  of  the  President's 
suggestion  to  apply  some  of  the  Society's  surplus  cash  in  the 
purchase  of  fint-claas  photographs. ,  He  held  the  belief,  which 
was  now  widely  entertained,  that  exhibitions,  instead  oi 
elevating  the  nublio  taste,  rather  trained  artists  down  to  suit 
the  popular  demand.  He  would  not  support  the  propoeed 
exhibition,  as,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  bona-flde  pnoto- 
graphs,  it  would  consist,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  of  retouched 
productions.  No  doubf  printa  of  that  school  sometimes  showed 
that  the  negatives  had  been  painted  with  much  skill,'but  in  a 
general  way,  in  epite  of  their  being  imposingly  styled  the 
*'  higher  art,'*  he  oould  not  help  regarding  them  with  extreme 
dtslue.  An  exhibition  of  untouched  photographs  would,  he 
thought,  be  of  much  benefit,  and  it  would  reoeire  his  hearty 
co-operation ;  bat  each  an  exhibition  as  that  now  proposed  he 
coold  not  support.  Mr.  Aaher,  he  thought,  hid  missed  the  true 
point  in  his  paper,  which  he  conaldered  to  be  the  fact  that  a 
large  and  impoaing  exhibition  would,  if  it  became  popular,  aet 
the  public  a-talking,  and,  by  increaaing  the  intereat  in  pboto- 

? raphe,  give  a  mnch  needed  atimulua  to  photography  aa  a 
rade* 

Dr.  JoHK  Nicx>L  agreod  with  almoat  all  that  Mr.  Aaher  had 
said,  and  had  no  doubt  that  from  ^he  zeal  which  he  had  infuaed 
into  the  council,  the  proposed  exhibition  would  prove  a 
triumphant  aneceea.  He  was  glad  that  the  queation  had  boen 
raiflsd  ia  ladi  good  time,  aa,  while  it  would  (at  phptographers 


in  all  parts  of  the  world  know  that  they  were  invited  to  send 
picturea  to  Edinburgh,  it  would  atimulate  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  gre  ater  care  in  the  work  of  the  coming  aeaaon,  as 
they  would  a  Iwaya  feel  that  each  negative  that  was  being 
developed  mi  ght  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  exhibition.  There 
was  one  portion  of  Mr.  Aaher'a  paper,  however,  to  which  he 
must  take  exception,  namely,  that  in  which  M.  Salomon 'a  pic- 
turea were  aaid  to  be  ^'aimply  perfect."  The  Society,  he 
thought,  could  hardly  let  that  go  forth  aa  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  without  aome  qualifleation.  It  aeemed  to  him  necea- 
aary  to  distinguish  between  a  perfect  photograph,  and  a  picture 
that  had  been  made  what  it  was  by  other  than  photographic  art. 
Now  it  would  be  remembered  that  when  M.  Salomon's  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  pictures  first  made  their  appearance  in  England 
there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were 
purely  the  result  of  photography,  or  wheth  er  thev  did  not  owe 
much  of  their  beauty  to  skilful  touching  up,  and  that,  with  a 
view  to  set  the  question  at  rest  so  far  aa  the  print  was  con- 
cerned, a  fine  copy  was  brought  to  one  of  the  meetings,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  members,  removed  from  its  mount,  and  washed 
with  a  sponge,  the  result  being  tile  removal  of  such  a  quantity 
ot  colour  as  to  leave  the  print  in  a  very  different  state  from 
that  in  which  it  originally  was.  No  one,  he  continued  to  say, 
could  admire  the  pictures  ot  M.Salomon  more  than  he  did,  but  he 
held  that  a  picture  that  depended  for  much  of  its  beauty  on 
the  akilful  application  of  the  artiat'a  brush  was  not  correctly 
described  by  the  title  of  a  perfect  photograph. 

Mr.  Bashfobd  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Asher's  sentiments,  as  he 
believed  that  an  exhibition  properly  managed  could  not  fail  to 
benefit  all  concerned.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views 
held  by  Mr.  Neilson,  and  hoped  that  the  exhibition  would  not 
be  ono  of  photographs  pure  and  simple,  but  of  photographs 
finished  by  an  artist  of  sufficient  skill  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  an  imperfect  instrument,  which  the  camera  undoubtedly 
was.  He  admired  the  works  of  M.  Salomon  very  mnch,  and 
although  they  might  in  some  cases  be  largely  wrought  up  by 
the  brush,  he  had  one  in  his  mind's  eye  that  had  been  vastly 
improved  by  skilfully  directed  pencils  of  light  being  made  to 
act  on  the  print.  He  attributed  the  present  high  position  of 
the  photographic  art  mainly  to  the  admirable  example  set  bv 
M.  Salomon.  People,  he  said,  will  not  now  accept  the  hard, 
untrue  picturea  aa  turned  out  by  the  camera  alone,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  public  would  continue  to  inaist  on  tho  neces- 
sity for  the  restoration  by  the  artist  of  that  which  the  camera 
takes  away. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  (question  under  diacuaaion  waa  no 
queation  of  trade ;  it  waa  aimply,  What  can  photography  do 
for  art  ?  And  the  exhibition  waa  intended  to  anawer  that. 
It  will  show,  not  that  photography  ia  indebted  to/irt,  but  that 
art  is  indebted  to  ph  otography ;  and  the  two  should  come 
together  as  twin  sisters.  He  thought  Mr.  Neilson  waa  a  little 
too  atrong  in  hia  condemnation  of  retouching.  There  waa 
hardly  a  negative  that  might  not  be  improved  by  a  akilful 
application  of  the  pencil  or  the  bruah,  and  he  could  aee  no 
reaaon  why  they  ahoold  not  accept  the  aid  of  their  handa  in 
making  the  improvement.  That  photography  can  be  made  to 
produce  very  high  class  work,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
work  of  the  late  D.  O.  Hill,  in  the  album  now  on  the  table  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  if  possible,  be  improved 
by  a  resort  to  any  and  every  means  by  which  it  may  be  done. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said  that  retouching  might  be  done  by 
chemicals,  as  well  as  mechanical  means,  and  instanced  the 
practice  oif  the  late  W.  D.  Clark,  who  waa  in  the  habit,  when 
developing  his  collodio-albumen  plates,  of  protecting  such 
portions  as  were  sufficiently  intense  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
revuming  the  negatives  to  the  developing  solution.  This  was 
repeated  again  and  again ;  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  twenty 
times,  until  he  had  got  every  portion  of  the  negatives  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  DoBBCB  thought  they  were  wandering  from  the  question, 
which  was,  Are  exhibitions  ealeuUted  to  advance,  foster,  and 
encourage  art  in  photography?  Pictures  ot  a  high  class  had 
been,  and  were  being,  produoed  bv  the  aid  of  photography,  and 
he  maintained  that  the  photographer  was  entitled  to  manipulate 
in  any  way  he  chose,  for  the  production  of  that  which  would 
best  please  his  employers.  He  called  in  ouestion  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Meilson*s  statement  in  regard  to  exnibitions  generally, 
and  believed  that  they  had  accomplished  much  good.  Frequent 
visits  to  onr  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  enabled  men  to 
become  no  mean  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  picture,  and  a 
similar  rsiolt  |woala  ondovbtodly  be  tho  eflool  of  u  umnal 
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exhibitioQ  of  pbotographa.  He  held  that  the  Photographic 
Society  would  he  f ally  justi fled  in  organi9ing  lach  exhibitions, 
and  inTitiog  fill  the  people  in  the  conn  try  to  come  and  be 
•dacated.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  nnmbors  of  the  best 
workers  were  in  the  habit  of  gfoing  to  London  on  purpose  to  soe 
the  annual  display  there,  and  they  generally  come  back  full  of 

g raise  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  were  always  better  for 
aving  had  before  them  something  high  at  which  to  aim.  One 
of  the  first-fruits  of  such  an  exhibition  was  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  photographer  himself,  and,  through  him,  his 
customers  also hecome  elcTated  in  their  tastes.  By  attempting 
a  high-class  exhibition,  they  would  be  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  photography  as  an  art  in  Scotland,  and  therefore 
he  thought  the  itympatby  of  the  meeting  should  be  with 
Mr.  Asher,  and  hoped  the  Society  would  go  heartily  into  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  AsHBR,  in  reply,  said  that  he  remembered  something 
of  the  dissection  of  Salomon's  picture,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Niool, 
Und  he  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  thought,  that  it  was  sub* 
jected  to  cruel  treatment.  He  had  twice  Tisited  M.  Salomon 
in  Paris,  and  had  been  permitted  to  examine  his  negatiTOi  and 
method  of  working,  and  could  assure  the  members  that  nothing 
more  perfect  had  erer  been  produced.  With  regard  to  missing 
the  point  of  his  subject,  as  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Neilson,  he 
most  distinctly  maintained  that  he  had  not.  That  tbjs  stimulus 
to  public  interest  in  photography  given  by  an  exhibition  was 
likely  to  give  an  impulse  to  photography  as  a  trade,  he  con- 
sidered quite  possible ;  but  he  thought  that  a  very  low  view  to 
take  of  the  subject,  and  if  there  were  no  higher  object  to  bo 
Attained,  he,  for  one,  would  have  nothing  [to  do  with  it.  But 
aside  from  that,  if  Mr.  Neilson  bad  looked  at  the  title  of  his 
paper,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  object  was  to  show  the 
effect  of  exhibitions  on  art,  and  not  on  photography  merely  as 
a  trade.  No  doubt  the  professional  photographer  was  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain  amoutt  of  attention  to  the 
Commercial  department  of  his  business,  but  he  believed  that  the 
more  his  mind  was  given  to  the  commercial,  the  less  likely  was 
he  to  attain  eminence  in  the  artistic,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  converse  of  this  was  equally  true. 

Mr.  W.  NErLSOsr  then  brought  before  the  meeting  a  safety 
dipper,  the  inrention  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  having  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  non-liabilty  to  break,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  plate  slipping  off.  The  dipper  m  ly  also  be  used  as  a  holder 
for  coating  or  developing  plates.  It  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and 
in  form  like  the  letter  U,  with  tho  lower  leg  eloiigited.  On 
the  two  upper  legs,  which  fo  'm  the  lower  end  of  the  dipper,  are 
two  pins  on  which  the  plate  rests,  and  along  th^  long  log, 
which  forms  the  handle,  is  cut  a  groove.  A  strip  of  wood  is 
dovetailed  iulo  this  groove,  and  slides  easily  up  and  down. 
The  plate  is  placed  on  the  two  pins,  and  the  sliding  piece 
pushed  down,  and  as  it  has  a  notch  on  the  end  which  fits  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  till  the  slip 
is  pushed  np  again.  Mr.  Smith  states  that  he  soa'cs  the  dipper 
for  some  hours  in  an  old  bath,  after  which  it  may  be  used  with- 
out ftiar  of  injuring  the  silver  solution ;  and  that  he  has  had 
one  iu  constant  use  for  fifteen  years.  The  dipper  was  examined 
with  much  interest,  and  the  design  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  Dayiks  said  that  Mr.  John  Thompson,  when  in  China, 
had  broken  his  only  dipper,  and  made  one  by  tying  together 
three  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  two  long 
sides,  and  that  he  had  used  it  satisfactorily  through  his  whole 
campaign.  Some  time  ago  be  (Mr.  Davies)  had  made  one  in  a 
similar  way,  but  it  bad  thoroughly  bamboozled  him,  as  it  had 
so  injured  the  bath  that  no  amount  of  potass  permanganate 
was  sufficient  to  remove  tho  organic  impurites  which  it  bad 
acquired. 

Mr.  Babrford  suggested  ebonite  as  a  suitable  material  for 
its  constmotion,  and  had 'no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found 
a  very  popular  tool,  in  the  absence  of  ebonite,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  wood  should  be  strongly  heated,  and  then 
dipped  in  melted  paraffin,  which  he  knew  from  experience 
would  render  the  dipper  perfectly  harmless. 

Dr.  NiGoL  thought  the  dipper  the  best  that  he  had  seen,  and 
should  get  one  made  at  once,  as  be  had  often  felt  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  plate  slipping  off,  and  of  the  glass  dipper  getting 
broken  under  circumstances  whore  it  was  not  easily  replaced. 

Dr.  NiGOL  thon  laid  on  the  table  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs— a  portion  of  his  work  during  the  season^and  said  that 
at  last  meeting,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  in  the 
billot,  a  numbier  of  the  members  had  brought  their  summer's 


not  admit  of  anything  like  a  proper  examination,  or  of  any  dia- 
oussion  on  the  merits  of  their  productions.  He  than  snggeated 
that,  instead  of  all  the  memhers*  work  being  shown  in  one 
evening,  one  only  should  exhibit  his  pictures,  and  invite 
criticism,  each  evening.  In  this  way  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of 
each  evening  might  be  profitably  employed,  as  if  the  more  ex- 
perienced of  the  members  would  only  speak  out  freely,  pointing 
out  the  faults  and  suggesting  improvements,  much  valuable  in- 
foimation  would  be  elicited.  He  then  handed  the  pictures 
round  the  table ;  but  although  many  were  ready  with  praise  of 
several,  oonsiderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  np 
the  kind  of  criticism  eourted. 

Totes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr,  Asher,  Mr.  Smith,  wad 
Dr.  Niool,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Ll^SKFOOL  AkATBUB  PKOTOaBAVHIO  AtSOOIATION. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Apsociation  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  80th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street ;  the 
President,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Rilby,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  evening  were  read  and  pasied. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  :— 

Annual  Report, 

In  bringing  before  you  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  this  As- 
sociation lam  still  able  to  say  there  is  no  tailing  off  in  itt 
prosperity.  By  death  and  resi^^nntioos  we  have  lost  five  old 
members,  but  new  ouf^s  are  taking  their  places,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  our  numbers  will  steadily  increase. 

Fow  papers  have  boon  read  this  session,  but  the  meetings 
have  been  well  provided  with  interesting  objects  and  speciment 
of  the  different  processes,  thus  supplying  plenty  of  maUrUl  for 
disoussion. 

Mr.  W.  Atkins  read  a  naper  on  "  The  Keeping  Qualities  of 
Pellicle  Emulsion,"  and  Mr.  T.  Clarke  one  on  *'  The  Beer 
and  Albumen  Process."  Mr.  Ellerbeck  gave  an  exhibition  oi 
chemical  experiments  with  the  aid  of  the  aoiopticon.  ▲ 
popular  laatern  exhibition  was  given,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  both  memberf  and  their 
friendt.  A  special  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Taylor  gaTo 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  autotype  pro- 
cess. The  .gelatine  pellicle  process  and  the  collodio-bromide 
pellicle  piooess  have  been  prominently  brought  before  the 
members  during  the  past  year. 

Tiie  excursions  have  been  to  Lymm,  Buildwys  and  Much 
Wenlock  Abbeys,  and  to  Llangollen  ;  but  the  attendance, 
owing  chiefiy  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  waa 
very  small. 

The  balance  in  tho  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  satisfaotory, 
being  £25  3s.  5d. ;  out  of  which,  however,  will  have  tobetakea 
the  C3st  of  the  presentation  print  for  the  past  ^ear. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  year  1876.  The  following  were  elected -^P/Y«(VJ<fii/— Mr. 
NV.  Atkins ;  nr*-P/w4<fc;i/#— ttev.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  A.  Tyrer ; 
Treasurer — Alfred  Tyrer;  Hon,  Secretary — Wm.  Murray,  68, 
Dale  Street;  Cuunci/— Rev.  J,  D.  lliley,  Thomas  Clarke,  \V.  M. 
Pendlebury.  W.  B.  RoberU,  and  L.  \7.  Weber  take  the  place 
of  those  retiring. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  were 
carried. 

The  Rev.  R.  £.  Bitty  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aaeo- 
ciation. 

A  large  number  of  photographs  were  exhibited,  being  the 
year's  work  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  RUey,  fl« 
Houlgrave,  W.  H.  Kirkby,  and  othon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellbbbbok  exhibited  some  of  the  flexiblo 
negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Warnerke's  prooess.  He  (Mr.  BUer- 
beck)  said  that  to  use  the  process  advantageously  necessitated 
the  use  of  the  roller  slide.  This  was  expensive,  but  be  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  attaching  the  tissae  to  glassea  by  means 
of  india-rubber  solution.  These  were  put  into  the  osnal  dark 
slides,  and  when  exposed  the  films  were  detached  from  the 
glass— which  was  readily  done— and  put  aside  to  await  develop- 
ment, and  other  sensitive  tissue'  replaced  on  the  same  glasaes. 
By  this  means  half-a-dozen  glasses  only  were  required  for 
a  lengthy  tour,  tho  weight  of  a  large  number  of  tissaes  being 
but  little  extra.  Ho  found  them  as  sensitive,  if  not  quicker, 
than  the  Liverpool  plates. 

In  reply  to  a  question  how  he  was  able  to  get  hii  gelatine 
negatives  so  much  denser  than  formerly. 


.,.»»»,  .  »»».ww.  w.  .»«  ».«».»»..  ^.^  ».w.e».  .»w..  .«».».„» .  .     The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmbb  replied  that  ha  had  used  the  plan 
work  for  inspection,  he  felt  that  the  time  at  their  disposal  did  'recommended  some  time  back  in  the  joamali  for  iAteoiiiylDg 
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eollodio-bromide  negatiTei,  viz.,  by  immeniDg  the  negfttire  in 
a  lolution  of  two  ounooB  of  chloride  of  copper  to  ten  oancet  of 
water.  Thia  caaied  the  picture  to  disappear ;  but  after  well 
washing  and  redoTeloping  with  a  drachm  of  solution  A  to  one 
ounce  of  solution  B  the  picture  could  be  brought  out  wit^  any 
desirable  intensity. 

A.--One  ounce  of  ammonia  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 

B. — Three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

A  trial  then  took  place  as  to  which  was  the  better  lantern 
lamp— the  sciopticon  or  the  TumbuU.  Mr.  Atkins  exhibited 
the  sciopticon,  and  Mr.  T.  Clarke  the  Turnbull  lamp.  After  a 
trial  in  Tarious  ways,  showing  transparencies,  and  also  with 
and  without  reflectors  And  condensers,  the  Terdict  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  sciopticon. 

The  ^ECBBTABY  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration, 
showing  that  with  the  simplest  appUances  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  prepare  transparencies  with  the  Autotype  tissue. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  adjourned  until  the  end  of 
January,  1876. 

Ths  Photoobaprio  Sooibtt.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  14th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Viles 
will  read  a  paper  '*  On  the  manipulation  of  large  plates  in  the 
field."  On  January  1 1th,  1876,  Col.  H.  Stuart  Wortley  will 
read  a  paper,  the  title  of  which  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

A1IN0AL  DiKNBB  OF  THB  SOUTH    LOXDOIT    PhOTOGBAPHIO 

BociBTY. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  will  this  year 
take  place  on  Saturday,  December  18th,  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street.  C  arrying  out  its  essentially  fraternal  character, 
the  Society  does  not  confine  the  xe-union  to  members  only : 
photographers  and  friends  generally,  who  wish  to  be  present, 
oan  obtain  admission,  by  communicating  with  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen's  Road,  Peckham. 

TlLLBY*B     NATUBAL    BaCKOBOUNDS     IN     POBTBAITS. — Mr. 

Tiliey  has  sent  us  some  examples  ot  his  mode  of  introducing 
natural  backgrounds,  which  admirably  illustrate  that  from  the 
same  transparency  it  is  possible  to  produce  either  soft,  distant, 
atmospherio  effects,  or  the  most  sharply  defined  effects  of  dose 
scenery.  % 

Obnambntal  ENTOUBAaB  FOB  PoBTBAiTs.^We  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  8.  Q.  Payne,  of  Aylesbury,  with  some  examples 
of  very  pretty  ornamental  entourage  in  portraits :  a  graceful 
combiuation  of  ferns,  flowers,  grasses,  |  and  ribbon  tastefully 
wreathed  around  a  neat  oval  frame,  into  the  centre  of  which 
the  flgnre  is  viguetted,  on  a  light  ground-;  the  framework 
being  produced  on  a  dark  ground.  TJie  effect  is  very  pretty, 
and  would  add  much  to  the  intereit  of  portraits  intended  for 
presents.  Some  groups  of  chrysanthemums  are  prettily  arrayed 
and  admirably  photographed,  and  will  serve  capitally  for  draw- 
ing copies,  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Thb  Pkoto-EnobayiKo  Co.,  New  York,  has  issued  some 
very  creditable  specimens  of  printing  blocks  produced  by 
photography.  The  process  used  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Moss.  A  negative  is  first  taken  of  the  subject,  which  must 
consist  of  black  and  white  dottings  or  lines,  that  atler 
acquaintance  with  a  secret  department,  appears  as  a  plaster 
mould  from  which  a  stereo  is  obtained.  The  **  proot "  taken, 
the  plate  is  passed  to  the  finisher,  an  expert  wood  engraver, 
who  supplies  deficiencies.  Speaking  from  results,  the  process 
iMembles  Dallas's.  The  copy  must  consist  of  sharp  black  lines 
on  white  paper. — Statiofter. 

AoiTio  Acid.*— A  new  process  for  mannfaoturing  acetic  acid 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Tyne  Aceiio  Acid  Company.  It  con- 
sists essentially  in  taking  advantage  oi  the  property  of  chloride 
of  calcinm  and  acetate  of  lime  to  form  crystals  of  the  double 
■alt,  to  elimiuf^te  the  tarry  and  other  objectionable  matters.  By 
the  new  process  a  pure  acid,  well  adapted  for  pickling  purposes, 
to  eheaply  produced. 

^9  ftttmsiBtttiJimU. 

Cbaomo.— The  produotioa  of  a  "dull  yellow"  or  << citrine*' 
print  used  to  tie  at  one  time  a  matter  oommon  enough,  and  more 
photographers  were  anxious  to  know  how  to  avoid  than  how 
to  effect  It  As  a  rule,  long  iauoarsion  of  an  untoned  print  in  a 
somewhat  weak  aeid  soluion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  wiU  produce 


the  result  you  desire.  Or,  if  you  immerse  an  untoned  print  in  an 
ordinarily  good  and  fresh  fixing  bath,  and  then  place  in 
water  made  very  slightly  acid,  and  allow  it  to  remain  some  time, 
you  will  probably  obtain  the  result  you  require. 

B.  J.  Billing. — Soda  water  ghiss  is  simply  silicate  of  soda,  and 
may  be  obtained  without  difficulty  of  most  chemists. 

lODizBB. — The  prodaction  of  pure  whites  and  intense  blacks  is 
always  difficult  in  developed  printa.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get 
intense  blacks  if  vou  prolong  development,  and,  if  nepessary,  add 
silver  to  the  developer ;  bat  there  is  always  risk  of  spoiling  the 
whites.  We  cannot  givo  you  better  formmn  than  j'ou  will  find  in 
the  work  in  question.  Care  and  skill  in  manipulation  alone  will 
help  you,  as  the  formulsB  in  question  are  excellent.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  important  to  have  good  paper;  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  keep  the  paper  from  light  in  every  stage  of 
the  process ;  and  in  the  nest  place,  the  amount  of  exposure  is  very 
important.  If  these  points  are  regarded,  and  the  lormulaa  you 
mention  used,  very  good  prints  may  be  secured.  Personally, 
however,  we  prefer  producing  an  enlvged  negative,  and  printing 
direct. 

Tkb  Dahaob  TO  NBOATrvBS  AT  BATH.—Siuoe  our  article  on  this' 
subject  was  in  print,  a  «  Western  Photographer"  sends  a  news- 
paper paragraph  containing  the  same  details,  and  adds  a  few  com- 
ments which  ore  to  the  purpose .  He  says :  — *<  I  Imow  nothins^  more 
of  the  case  than  what  is  here  reported,  bat  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  think  it  a  pity  that  M.  Batiste  should  have  so  far 
reognised  the  plaintifi^a  demands  as  to  have  given  up  the  nega- 
tives. Photographers  should  always  be  careful,  either  in  taking 
or  executing  orders,  never  to  admit  thst  the  negatives  belong  to 
their  customers  ;  and  should  it  ever  happen  for  this  to  be  triedin  a 
court  of  justice,  I  hope  that  all  photographers  will  combine 
to  resist  such  a  detoand,  by  suppjrtiag  the  unfortunate  one  who 
has  to  fight  the  battle." 

CoNBTAVT  Rbadbb  IK  Tboublb.— Tour  trouble  being  one  with 

which  we  have  never  met,  it  is  somewhat  puzzling,  and  can  only 

,  be  met  by  an>  exhausdve  process,  trial  alter  triu.     We  should 


grams,^  acetic  acid  lo  mmiins,  spirits  of  wine  quantum  tuff. 
Glycerine  is  at  times  difficult  to  obciin  pure,  and  it  may  possibly 
be  a  source  of  trouble.  Thanks  far  the  newspaper  cuttings,  which 
were  interesting,  and  showed  in  a  gratifying  manner  how  a  gooi 
man  may  maintain  the  status  of  his  profession  by  himself  being 
worthy  of  respect. 

C.  KNiOHT.—Your  negatives  sent  for  examination  certainly  present 
a  variety  and  complication  of  symptoms  which  seem  to  defy 
diagnosis.  Collodion  and  bath  seem  alike  out  of  order,  and  we 
should  be  strongl^r  disposed  to  discard  both,,  and  begin  d$  new. 
The  collodion  is  either  old  and  rotten,  or  it  has  been  mtde  from 
bad  pyroxyline  and  weak  solvents  (that  is,  solvents  oonUining  too 
much  water).  The  silver  bath,  we  should  juJge,  had  been  made 
from  impure  distilled  water.  With  such  a  complication  of  bad 
conditioiu,  pinholes,  crapiness,  varied'  stains  and  zigz  ig  mark^ 
and  a  general  rotten  granular  condition  of  film,  you  should  have 
given  us  some  details  of  history  and  treatment.  On  an  examina- 
tion of  negatives,  without  further  details,  we  can  simply  suggest 
a  new  silver  bath,  and  another  simple  of  collodion. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

B.*  L.  D. — \lu'ih  depends  on  oirou  n<itancoa ;  b^th  colLjdions 
-ire  good  for  different  kinds  of  work.  On  the  whole  we  should 
prefer  No.  1  for  ordinary  portraiture.  2.  We  think  it  i^ 
good  economy  to  maintain  the  te  nperatnre  of  studio  and  dark 
room  between  50^  and  00^  Fan.  A  steady  temperature 
of  60^  fMls.  by  comparison  with  the  outer  atmosphere, 
tolerably  comfortable;  but  that  is  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  the  chemicals  should  be  kept.  A  3o-grain  bath  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  for  winter  than  the  nsutl  3t>-grain  solu- 
tion. A  hot  iron  dovolopar  is  sometimes  useful  in  a  bid  liglit ; 
but  it  requires  working  with  care  and  judgment,  or  fog  will  be 
the  result. 

M.  R.  D. — During  the  frosty  weather  it  is  often 'absolutely  necessary 
to  warm  hjrposulphite  solution,  as,  at  a  low  temperature,  it  loses  its 
fixing  capacity.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  it  with  warm  water, 
and  use  it  at  about  GO**.    See  answer  above  to  B.  L.  D. 

Z.— The  reason,  we  presume,  w^y,  in  the  majority  of  photographic 
portraits,  the  shadow  is  on  the  retiring  side  of  the  Csoe  is,  that 
It  Is  easier  to  work  so,  and  seoura  relief  an  I  modelling ;  and  that, 
in  the  miHJoi*ity  of  c^mj,  it  i%  most  effdotive  sn.  In  some  portraits 
by  forest  painti^rs  the  retiring  side  is  lighted,  and  the  nearer 
portion  kept  in  meszotinL  This,  when  weu  manage  1,  and  with 
suitable  faces,  is  very  effective.  OoaisionaUy  it  is  done  with 
advantage  in  what  are  termed  the  **  B^mbrandt "  portraits. 

Books  Rbcbxvbd.—**  Old  English  H>mos,"  by  Stephen  Thompson. 

RBOBivao,  with  thanks,  oommunioations  from  W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
B.  Wyles,  R.  S.  Griffith,  B.  Vile«,  J.  P.  Smith,  Rogwr  Laurent, 
J.  Martin,  J.  M.  YoottK,  T.  Tedruke,  J.  T.  Uacket,  A.  Borland, 
Wm.  Heighway,  R.  Mitchell,  Captain  Turtoa.  J.  Brier,  Jan., 
J.  TuUey,  C.  R.  P.  Vernon,  T.  iii';ks,  t£.  Cocking,  Sydney 
Smyth,  C.  Fenranti,  O.  S.  Peony,  F.  tieOlbrd,  W.  B.  Bsthu,  an  I 
others. 
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PHOTOGKAPIir  IN  AND  OUT  OF  Tllli  STUDIO. 
REOOMMOiTaiNO  PBOM  Balloons — A  New  SicirsiTirfl  Photo- 

METflB — SUCCBSSFDL  PhoTOOBAPHEEB. 

ReeomidtHng  from  Ballo&ns. — The  study  of  balloon  photo" 
graphy,  and  more  especially  reconaoitriag^from  ballooDSi 
will  receive  a  serioas  caeck  from  the  recent  accideat  ia  Paris. 
For  some  years  past  it  has  been  sought  to  utilise  the  balloon 
for  military  observation,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon a  balloon  corps  existed  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
the  enemy.     In  this  country,  also,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  Mr. 
James'Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the^  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  gave  his  assistance  in  making  some  ascents  at  Wool- 
wich.   In  this  instance  the  matter  was  not  carried  very  far, 
and,  indeed,  beyond  the  marching  about  of  a  few  thousand 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aeronauts  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  how  much  could  be  seen  uf  the  evolutions  of 
.the  troops  from  above,  the  authorities  would  not  consent  to 
carry  oa  experiments.    Nadar,  the  well-known  photographer 
and  mronaut  of  Paris,  who  gave  considerable  assistance  to 
the  French  Government  in  carrying  on  the  postal  service 
par  ballon  monte  during  the  siege,  brought  the  subject  of 
balloon  reconnaissance  once  more  forward  in  France  a  few 
years  ago,  and  this  clever  inventor  succeeded  in  devising  a 
simple    apparatus  for   taking    instantaneous    photographs 
from  the  car,  such  as  would  bu  extremely  nseful  to  an  ad- 
vancing general,  or  one  unacquainted  with  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  forced.     Nadar  experienced  great 
difficulty  in   taking  a  picture  fast  enough,   and   also  in 
shutting  out  from  the  camera  the  bright  oblique  rays  coming 
from  the  sky  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  the  end  so  admirably  that 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  called  the  attention  of  several 
photographers  over  here  to  the  fact,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  practising  balloon-photography  in  this  country.    After 
M.  Nadar^s  experiments  fome  those  of  M.  Tissandier,  whose 
hand-bock  of  photography  has  recently  been  published  in 
this  country,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  a  little  while  ago,  when  two  of  his  companions 
were  killed  by  reason  of  the  great  altitude  obtained  by  the 
l)alloon  in  which  they  were  seated.     M.  Tissandier  shares, 
we  believe,  with  Mr.  Glaisher  the  honour  of  having  reached 
the  highest  point  above  the  earth  ever  attained  by  man, 
although  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Glaishei  has  prece- 
dence, having  made  his  voyage  some  ten  years  before  M. 
Tissandier.    In  the  accident  at  Paris  last  week  the  balloon, 
whicb  was  under  the  command  of  M.  Tissandier  and  M. 
Godard,  contained  a  large  staff  of  military  and  naval  men, 
all  of  whom  were  badly  hurt,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Tissandier,  who  escaped  serious  injury  by  hanging  on  to  the 
ropes  dangling  above  the  car.      One  of  the  officer's  names  is 
given  as  Colonel  Lassedet,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  it  is  the  gentleman  well  known  in  photographic 
literature  as  the  Commandant  Lausscdat,  whose  name  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  these  columns.     He  was,  as 
onr  readers  may  remember,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  at 
Paris,  where  he  developed  a  sound  and  practical  method  of 
photo- lithography  for  use  in  copying  and  printing  military 
maps  and  plans.     We  know  M.  Tissandier  has  given  some 
attention  to  balloon  photography,  and  it  may  have  been  to 
ascertain  how  such  a  process  is  really  practicable  in  the  field 
that  the  French  officers  made  the  ascent.    We  are  glad  to 
bear  that  no  lives  were  lost  upon  the  occasion,  but  several  of 
the  officers,  and  M.  Godard  in  particular,  appear  to  have 
suffered  severely. 

A  New  Sensitive  Photometer, -^K  communication  which 
cannot  fail  to  bo  of  interest  to  photographers  has  just  been 
made  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  W.Siemens, 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  and  very  sensitive  photometer. 
Great  difficulty  prevails,  as  every  experimental  photographer 
knows,  in  instituting  oomparison    between  the  light  at 


different  times  of  the  day  and  from  different  sources,  and  it 
will  be  in  controlling  experiments  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject that  M.  Siemens*  instrument  may  be  of  value  to  the 
photographic  investigator.  Light,  it  appears,  acts  upon 
selenium  in  such  a  manner  that  it  interferes  more  or  less 
with  its  power  of  conducting  electricity.  This  circnm« 
stance,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Willoughby  Smitti 
and  Sale,  M.  Siemens  m^es  use  of  in  the  construction  of  his 
photometer.  A  new  crystalline  form  of  selenium,  which  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  substance  continuonsly  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  210*  Cent.,  is  found  to  be  a  very  good  conductor  of 
electricity  indeed,  and,  moreover,  greatly  affected  by  light; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  if  two  wires,  one  millimetre  apart, 
are  fnsed  beti^een  two  leaves  of  mica  into  this  crystalline 
selenium,  the  most  marked  results  are  obtained,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  M, 
Siemens  tells  us  that  dark  heat  rays  do  not  in  any  way  in- 
fluence the  oonductivity  of  the  material.  Diffuse  daylight, 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  selenium,  at  once  doubles  \ih  con- 
ductivity, so  that  the  needle  of  a  galvonometer  would  indi- 
cate in  a  very  marked  degree  the  accession  of  light,  whilei 
if  sunlight  is  admitted  to  act  upon  the  selenium  photometeri 
the  conductivity  is  iucreaied  to  ten  times  the  amount. 
Photographers  will  see  at  once,  therefore,  the  value  of  an 
instrument  so  delicate  as  this.'  If,  for  instance,  we  set  down, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  the  conductivity  of  this  selenium 
in  darkness  as  represented  by  the  number  100,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  sunlight  we  should  find  a  galvanometer  specially 
graduated  for  the  purpose  marking  as  much  as  1000°.  On 
shutting  off  the  light  the  oonductivity  diminishes  apparently 
at  once,  so  that  on  the  illumination  waning  to  any  extent, 
the  experimenter  would  be  informed  of  the  circumstance  in 
a  moment.  It  is  true,  M.  Siemens  informs  us,  that  when 
ab8olute|darknes8  again  intervenes,  a  little  time  elapses  before 
the  selenium  returns  again  to  its  normal  condition,  but  this, 
to  photographers  at  any  rate,  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, since  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they  have  to  work  in 
perfect  obscurity. 

Successful  Photographers, — Although,  perhaps,  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  the  surest  way  to  become  Lord  Mayor  now- 
a-days  is  to  take  up  the  profession  of  photography,  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  so  doing  there  is  at  any  rate  a 
chance  one  day  of  becoming  Alderman,  as  witness  two  very 
recent  instances,  those  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mayall,  of  Brighton, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  of  London.  Last  week  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  celebrated  his  installation  as  one  of  the 
magistrates  and  chief  officers  of  the  City  of  London  by  a 
grand  banquet,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  among  the  guests 
several  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  in  photo- 
graphic art  and  science.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  when 
there  must  have  been  friends  and  public  men  innumerable 
to  be  invited,  it  was  a  pleasing  reflection  to  think  that  Mr. 
Nottage  had  not  forgotten,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  to 
welcome  soma  of  those  who  had  laboured  with  him  in  the 
field  whnre  he  has  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest.  It  is  the  custom, 
we  know,  for  most  photographers  to  cry  out  about  the  un« 
prpfi  table  character  of  their  profession ;  but,  somehow  or 
otner,  when  one  comes  to  inquire  into  circumstances,  there 
are  few  first-class  men,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  who 
have  not  done  well  in  their  way.  Some  yeatj  ago  we  re- 
member a  gentleman  remarked  to  us  on  the  bad  prospects  of 
the  art,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  point  to  half  a 
dozen  men  who  had  made  ten  thousand  pounds  by  photo- 

?;iaphy  ;  and  on  our  repeating  this  conversation  to  another 
riend,  this  latter  Assured  me  at  once  that  the  former  had 
undoubtedly  amassed  that  sum,  or  more,  himself.  And  it  is 
certainly  true,  hs  many  will  bear  out,  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  this  country  a  good  many  gentlemen  who  have 
followed  photography  as  a  profession  with  very  good  results 
to  themselves,  and  we,  personally,  could,  without  hesitation, 
name  a  dozen  such  gentlemen  who  have  earned  fortunes,  big 
and  little,  by  means  of  the  camera.  On  the  Continent  it  is 
the  same.  Firms  like  those  of  Beutlinger,  Walery,  and 
Liebert,  of  Paris ;  Loescher  and  Petsch,  and  Hanfstaengel, 
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f  i^erlJQ ;  Fritz  Lackhardt  and  Adele,  of  Vieuna ;  Braan,  of 
Dornach  ;  Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  late  Ghemar 
Freres,  of  BrasseU,  and  many  more,  have  amassed  more 
money  Ihan  we  should  like  to  specify.  But  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  BritODB  to  growl,  and  photographers  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule;  what  our  neighbours  say  of  us  '  is  very 
true :  *'  Englishmen  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are 
grumbling." 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  IMPARTING  ARTISTIC 
FINISH  TO  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BT   SDWAED   DUVMORB.* 

Trs  subject  I  have  selected  to  bring  before  yon  this  even- 
ing, I  believe,  is  somewhat  new.     But  as  to  any  absolute 
novelty  in  the  photographic  world,  isthere  such  a  thing? 
I  doubt  it.     Any  way,  the  plan  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  for  your  approval  possesses  the  qualifications  of 
simplioity  and  inezpensiveness,  combined  with  the  power 
of  imparting  an  artistic  appearance  to  certain  classes  of 
photographs,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  has,  to  the  pre- 
83nt  time,  escaped  general  observation.    It  consists  in  a  re- 
commendation to  sandpaper  your  mounted  and  enamelled 
proofs,  not  for  the  pui;p08e  to  which  sandpaper  is  generally 
applied,  but  to  produce  roughness.    The  materials  are  few, 
ana  their  application  easy;  they  consist  of  sandpaper  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness — cardboard  and  glue,  that  is  all. 
Use  them  after  this  fashion.     Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard 
somewhat  larger  than  the  mounted  proof,  upon  which  glue 
sandpaper,  face  up,  and  when  dry,  cut  out  on  aperture  cor- 
responding exactly  in  shape  and  size  with  the  picture  to  be 
operated  upon;  make  the  edges  of  the  aperture  smooth  and 
even.    This  constitutes  the  mask  or  die.    Suppose  it  is  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  usual  G.D.V.  size  you  wish  to 
finish :  fit  tne  sandpaper  mask,  face  down,  on  the  enamelled 
side  of  the  portrait,  adjusting  it  so  that  the  oval  picture 
oorresponds  with  the  aperture  of  the  mask.    Place  a  pi.ice*of 
smooth  paper  outside  for  the  purpose  of  printing,  scratch  on 
the  polished  parts,  and  the  whole  to  be  passed  thiough  an 
ordinary  rolling  press,  faoe  down.    On  removal  it  will  be 
found  roughened  on  those  paits  that  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  sandpaper,  and  the  polish  and  relief  of  the  smooth 
portions  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contact.     Various  degrees 
of  fineness  may  be  obtained  by  slightly  shifting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mask,  and  putting  through  the  press  after  each 
alteration.     This  is  the  novelty.     Other  substances  than 
sandpaper  can  be  used.     Probably  an  engraved  metal  plate 
would  be  better ;  in  fact,  almost  any  textile  fabric,  such  as 
net,  gauze,  lace,  &c.,  are  applicable.     For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  the  effect  of  sandpaper  to  a  more  ornamental  design ; 
a  flat  matt  surface  being  good  as  anything,  if  not  better, 
for  giving  value  to  the  polisbed  part. 

My  plan  was  published  in  the  Brituh  Journal  of  last 
week.  Possibly  some  gentleman  present  has  given  it  a 
trial.    If  not,  I  should  advise  him  to  do  so. 


developing  cup,  ready  at  hand  to  dilute  and  prepare  your 
developer — each  division  corresponding  to  1  fluid  drachm  of 
60  minims  or  drops — though  the  exact  quantity  each 
division  may  contain  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the  relative 
portion  of  each  is  maintained. 

One  measure  of  the  iron  solution  with  the  bottle  filled  to 
the  eighth  division  makes  a  developer  of  20  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  iron  ;  filled  to  6j^,  a  30-grain  solution  ;  and  to  the 
eighth,  with  two  divisions  of  the  stock  solution,  a  40'grain 
solution. 

Of  cource.  if  alcohol,  glycerine,  &c.,  is  desired  to  be 
added,  it  can  be  done  by  adding  it  to  the  diluting  solution. 


DEVELOPER  FOR  FIELD  USE. 
Br  na.  o.  w.  BiNGitBT.f 
Pbipabk  a  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  ;  to  each  pint  of  the  solution  add  a  drachm  of 
sulphate  of  iron ;  from  this  stock  solution  filter  out  what  you 
may  require  when  going  out  This  solution  will  contain 
about  ICO  grains  to  the  ounce  of  the  proto.  To  dilute  thiii 
to  any  degree  o(  strength,  take  out  a  solution  of  acetic 
•cid  containing  I^  ounces  of  the  acid  to  18  ounces  of  water. 
Also  take  a  2-ounce  nitrate  of  silver  bottle  (which,  by  the 
way,  makes  an  excellent  developing  cup  to  pout  the  developed 
over  your  negative),  gum  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  up  the 
aide  of  the  botUe,  and  with  a  pair  of  oompasses  and  a  scale 
divide  it  into  eight  equal  Pft'ts,  and  with  a  file  mark  out 
he  divbions  on  the  glass.    You  thus  obtain  a  graduated 


•  lead  before  the  Sonth  London  PUotof  rspble  Bodetj. 

*  W**t*rn  Photographic  Newt, 


ACTION  OF  COLOURED  SUBSTANCES  UPON  THE 
SENSITIVENESS  TO  LIGHT  OF  BROMIDE  OF 

SILVER. 

BT  PEOV.   H.   VOQBL.* 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  proved   that  it  was 
possible  to  render  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  sensitive 
to  the   red  and  yellow  portions  of  the   spectrum,   and  to 
heighten  the  action  of  these  colours  upon  a  sensitive  film. 
Very  shortly  after  the  publicatio:i  of    my  remarks,  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  atood  forward  to  comb%t  my  theory,  seeking  to 
strengthen    his    remarks    by   detailing  some    unsuccessful 
results  which  he  bsd  obtained.     To  him  subsequently  were 
joined  Dr.    \^an  Monckhoven  and  Mr.  Spiller ;  and  only 
M.   Becquerel,  of  Paris,  secured  results  favourable  to  my 
theory  and  confirmed    my   statements.     Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Lea,  Mr.  Stillman,  and  several  others  maintained  an  oppo- 
site view  to    mti.    and   wo^   pleased  to  enter   into  many 
arguments  upon  the   subject.     It    U  with  much  pleasure 
therefore,  that  1  am   enabled  to  put  forward  a  letter  just 
received  from  my  comrade  in  the  recent  expedition  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  Captain   Waterhouse,  who    has  repeated 
my  experiment!  in    a    most  exhaustive  manner,  and    has 
employed  in   his  investigations   a  very    large  number   of 
colouring  matters,  so  that  we  have  now  a  goodly  mass  of 
data    in   hand.     Watnsrhouse    worked    un  ler   much    more 
favourable   circumstances   than  I.     Under  a  tropical  sjin, 
and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  India,  such  experiments  can 
be  conducted  far  better  than  incur  dull  northern  climate. 

Captain  Waterhouse  writes  :  — "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  colour  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  of  silver,  and  that  different  C'ili»nr^  give  different 
result:!  in  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  differen t  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  I  shall  publish  my  investigations  at  length,  . 
but  in  the  meintime  may  mention  the  following  reaultsat 
having  been  obtained, 

'*  A  purt  bromide  of  silver  collodion  film  is  at  least  as  sensi- 
tive to  red  rayi  as  any  other  colour,  at  any  rate  in  respect  to 
the  extension  of  its  action  toward  red,  although  not  in  its 
intensity. 

**  Napthaline  red  increases  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow,  bat 
diminishes  the  sensitiveness  for  green  and  red. 

*^  Violet  and  purple  increase  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow 
and  orange,  but  diminish  it  for  green. 

*'  Chlorophyll  increases  the  sensitiveness  for  red,  and  gives 
a  marked  band,  which  appears  deeper  in  the  spectrum  than 
than  between  B  C^  m  mentioned  by  Becquerel. 

"  A  red  dye  of  Judson's.  which  smells  verv  strong  of  tur- 
meric, gives  great  sensitiveness  for  yellow,  less  for  green, 
and  increases  in  a  material  degree  the  sensitiveness  for  red. 
Roneine  (aniline  red)  gives  material  sensitiveness  for 
yellow,  is  slightly  sensitive  for  green,  and  insensitive  as 
regards  red.  I  have,  however,  obtained  an  opposite  action 
in  red,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  concerned. 

'*  Coralline  appears  to  make  red  sensitive,  but  this  requires 
further  proof. 

"  Blue  gives  sensitiveneas  for  bine,  bat  very  little  in  green 
and  orange. 
*'  In  nearly  erery  case  the  speotrnm  becomes  rerened  in  the 

•  rhotographltcht  Mitthoiimgtm. 
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blue  portion — that  is,  iaateati  of  light  lines  io  the  negative^ 
dark  ones  appear  oq  development,  the  same  beginning  at  G, 
and  stretching  as  far  as  U.  and  I ;  they  appear,  with  different 
preparations  of  a  different  character,  sometimes  lighter, 
sometimes  darker,  but  this  seems  to  bo  only  the  result  of 
over-exposure/* 

These  results  confirm,  except  as  regards  the  doubtful 
action  of  blue  and  coralline,  in  the  highest  degree  my 
previous  investigations. 

I  Also  observed  in  the  case  of  naphthaline  red  and 
Toseine  a  diminution  of  sensitiveness  in  the  green,  and  that 
the  sensitiveness  brought  aboat  by  the  colours  rose  and  fell 
with  the  refraction  index.  Moreover,  I  found  that  the 
maximum  of  photographic  action  did  not  tally  exactly  with 
the  BDot  of  absorption  baud  of  the  added  colour,  but 
extenaed  towards  the  red.  In  this  Captain  Waterhouse 
confirms  mo  most  completely  in  the  ca^e  of  chlorophyll. 
Positive  lines,  instead  of  negative  ones,  I  have  also  obtained 
frequently. 

Captain  Waterhouse  has  not  tested  the  absorption 
spectra  of  the  different  colours.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  do  so,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  colouring  matter 
exerts  its  photographic  action  at  that  point.  That  aniline 
blue  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  I  hive  already  pointed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  German  Cbumical  bosiety  ;  also  the  circumstance 
that  several  colouring  substances  increase  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  photographic  film  at  one  point,  and  diminish  it  at 
another,  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out. 


The  work,  too,  is  rapidly  got  through,  for  in  two  or  three 
days  a  picture  is  finished,  or  sooner,  even,  under  some 
circnmstances. 

EiilHrged  sketches  of  similir  character  we  have  seen  pro- 
duced by  M.  E.  Selibach  of  Antwerp,  who  does  not,  how- 
ever, ask  such  high  prices  for  his  enlargements.   This  gentle- 
man also  employs  a  means  of  retouching  his  negatives  that 
is  worthy  of  note.  '  His  cliches  are  not  varnished,  but  covered 
with  gum-solution,  and  those  parts  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  more  opaqu*^  are  evenly  polished  with  diagonally  cut 
pieces  of  wood.     By  thus  pressing  upon   the  precipitated 
silver,  the  latter  becomes  denser  and  more  opaque.     Re- 
touching in  this  way  is  said  to  boa  much  quicker  operation 
than  with  graphite.     So  far  as  our  experiments  have  gone, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  good  results  in  this 
way  ;  perhaps,  however,  in  the  case  of  intensified  negatives 
it  would  have  been  different,  for  our  trials  wertt  oonfi.ned  to 
cliches  which  had  simply  been  developed. 


ENLARGEMENTS  WITHOUT  APPARATUS. 

BT    DK.   LIBSKOAMG.* 

In  the  studios  of  Paris  and  Brussels  there  are  to  be  found 
enlarged  portraits  executed  in  black  chalk,  in  a  most  care- 
ful manner,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and      „  ^,  ,  .    -  ^.  ,  ---j      ^  ^ 
artistic  valup.    For  the  most  part,  these  portraits  are  said  to    ?^  gwwt'^ess  the  washing  operation  may  be  considered  to 

s   from   cartes-de-visite.     Their  beauty  and    Have  gone  far  enough,   and  it  is  placed  in  a  second  bath 

containing  water,  where  it  can  remain  nntil  the  time  ar- 


TRANSPARENCIES  BY  THB^COFFEB  PROCESS. 

BT  THOMAS    HIMB.* 

After  cleaning  the  plates,  the  preliminary  coating  is  ap- 
plied. One  part  of  albumen  w«-ll  beaten,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand,  is,  after  decanting,  mixed  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
parts  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  being  subsequently 
added. 

The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  collodion,  ia  immersed 
in  an  eight  per  cent,  silver  bath  freely  acidified  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  theroin  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  It  is  then  removed,  and,  having  been  well  drained, 
is  placed  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  while  a  second  plate  is  put 
into  the  sensitizing  solution.  The  first  is  then  carefully 
washed  under  a  tap  covered  up  wiih  a  small  linen  bag  to 
serve  as  filter ;  when  the  plate  is  freed  from  all  appearance 


be  enlargements  from  cartes-de-visite.  Their  beauty 
excellence  caused  me  to  make  enquiry  about  their  producer, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pictures  were  obtained  ;  but  I  could  find  nobody  who 
could,  or  would,  give  me  the  information  I  desired,  until 
at  last,  by  chance,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentle- 
man  himself  whose  productions  they  were. 

His  studio  was  at  the  top  of  a  high  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  unfrequented  streets  of  Paris.  In  his  atelier  were 
all  sorts  of  things  to  be  found  :  rare  plants,  foreign  birds 
in  large  cages,  studies  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  but  not  a  single  stick  of  photographic  apparatus. 

The  secret  was  out,  however,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  artist 
at  work.  Upon  his  easel  stood  a  picture  which  he  had  just 
commenced,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  work,  as  the  vivacious  little  gentleman  was  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  my  entrance  and  conversation.  Before  him 
stood  a  carte-de-visite  fixed  upright,  and  this  he  ex- 
amined through  a  magnifier  with  the  left  eye,  while  with 
the  right  he  skotohed  the  outlines  of  the  portrait  upon  a 
sheet  of  cardboard.  I  had  therefore,  as  was  apparent,  to 
do  with  no  photographic  process  at  all,  but  simply  with  an 
artist  who  SKetched  from  a  carte  as  he  saw  it  enlarged  before 
him.  Most  interesting  was  the  way  in  which  he  applied  a 
little  black  chalk  to  his  sketoh,  and  rubbing  it  with  his 
finger  produced  alight  half  tone,  corresponding  to  that  in 
the  print.  The  finished  result  was  so  much  like  a  photo- 
graph that  experienced  operators  were  exceedingly  astonished 
when  I  explained  to  them  the  actual  manner  of  production. 

We  have  therefore  got  so  far,  apparently,  as  to  dispense 
altogether  with  photographic  apparatus,  and  to  do  the 
work  by  means  of  the  pencil.  That  the  public  is  satisfied 
with  the  pictures  may  be  deduced  from  the  high  prices 
charged  by  the  artist,  who  asks  250  to  300  francs  for  his 
productions  in  Paris,  and  400  to  500  francs  from  foreigners. 


5^  ounces. 

j^  ounce. 

90  grains. 


•  rhotoffraphiiche  jirchie. 


rives  to  drain  it  and  apply  the  preservative  solution  to  itt 
surface. 

The  preservative  solution  consists  of  a  combination  of 
coffee  and  gum  : — 

No.  1. 

Boiling  distilled  water 

Mocha  coffee      ...         ... 

Whi to  sugar       

No.  2. 

Distilled  water  ..  ...         .5^  ounces. 

Gnm-arabic        ...         ...         ..•         ...  90 grains. 

Sugar-candy      20  grains. 

The  coffee  extract  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  well-corked 
'bottle,  and  bolh  liquids  are  then  filtered  and  mixed,  formina 
together  a  clear  brown  liquid,  which  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  several  days.  The  quantity  destined  for  each 
plate  should  be  filtered  and  poured  on  like  collodion ;  a 
second  application  of  the  liquid  is  made  to  the  same  plato, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles,  and 
the  solution  should  not  then  be  further  used.     The  coated 

Elato  is  placed  ou  end  npon  a  sheet  of  filter  paper  to  drain 
ofore  being  put  into  the  drying  closet. 
Dry  plates  prepaied  by  the  coffee  gum  method  require  an 
exposure  of  but  three  times  that  necessary  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess, with  the  same  lens  and  the  same  light. 

The  exposed  plate,  having  been  covered  with  water,  or 
immersed  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  bath  of  that  liquid, 
is  drained,  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  over  it  is 
then  poured  sufficient  distilled  water  to  cover  the  plate,  to 
which  six  to  ten  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  have  been  added.  This  liquid  commences  de- 
velopment; for,  if  sufficiently  exposed,  the  sky  and  high 

lights  begin  forthwith  to  appear.    As  soon  as  the  solution 

. -  - 1^^— ^ 
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of  ammonia  ceanes  to  act,  it  is  poured  back  into  the  deve- 
lopiog  glasSf  and  a  few  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  dissolved 
in  alcohol  are  added.  This  pyrogaHic  solution  is  prepared 
by  simply  dissolving  ninety  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  one 
ounce  of  alcohol. 

The  image  now  fully  appears,  but  it  is  seen  only  by  re- 
flected light,  and  is  scarcely  visible  when  the  plate  is  viewed 
as  a  transparency.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  solution 
continues  until  every  possible  detail  in  the  shadows  has 
been  brought  out.  Wash,  and  apply  the  following  solu- 
tion : — 


w  acer     •••         •*.         ••• 
Ammonia-sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Citric  acid 


4  ounces. 


45  grains. 

45  grains. 

45  grains. 

This  is  poured  upon  the  well -washed  plate,  and  sometimes 
produces  by  itself  sufficient  action.  Generally,  however,  it 
18  necessary  to  complete  its  action  by  adding  a  little  silver, 
when  details  will  at  once  appear,  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  but 
very  rarely  that  with  the  aid  of  this  solution  a  satisfactory 
result  it  not  attained,  even  in  very  unpromising  instances. 
If  necessary,  intensify  further  with  pyro  and  silver.    Fix 

with  hypo. 

« 

SILVERING  GLASS. 

Mr.  b.  C.  Ghafkav,  writing  to  the  iicimtific  American^  saya : 

"  Having  had  occasion  to  silver  some  small  plates  of  glass, 
I  tried  several  formulas.  In  some  I  found  the  silver  solu- 
tion so  weak  that  it  required  repeated  applications  to  give 
an  opaque  deposit.  In  others  the  silver  was  so  strong  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  waste.  After  trying  several  modifica- 
tions I  found  that  the  following  works  very  finely,  giving  a 
Iteavy  deposit  by  a  single  application  : 

'*  No.  1.  Reducing  solution :  In  twelve  ounces  of  water 
dissolve  twelve  grains  Bocfaelle  salts  and  boiK*  Add,  while 
boiling,  sixteen  grains  nitrate  of  silver  .dbsolved  in  one  ounce 
water,  and  oontinue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes  more,  then 
add  water  to  make  twelve  ounces. 

'*  No.  2.  Silvering  solution :  Dissolve  one  ounce  nitrate  of 
silver  in  ten  ounces  water ;  then  add  liquor  ammtmia  until  the 
brown  precipitate  is  nearly  but  not  quite  all  dissolved ; 
then  add  one  ounce  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
twelve  ounces. 

*'  To  silver  :  Take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  lay  the  glass,  face  down,  on  the  top  of  the 
mixture  while  wet,  after  it  hat  been  carefully  cleaned  with 
soda  and  well  rinsed  with  clean  water. 

*'  Distilled  water  should  be  used  for  making  the  solutions. 
About  two  drachms  of  each  will  silver  a  plate  two  inches 
squaie.  The  dish  in  which  the  silvering  is  done  should  be 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  plate.  The  solutions  should 
stand  and  settle  for  two  or  three  days  before  being  used,  and 
will  keep  good  a  long  time." 


HOW  MANY  SITTINGS  SHALL  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHER GIVE? 

Bkgabdiho  the  Brooklyn  case  of  refusal  to  accept  portraits, 
pay  fer  them,  or  sit  again,  the  judge's  decision  with  regard 
to  which  is  not  yet  reported,  the  New  York  Ttnus  says : — 

"A  Brooklyn  photographer  lately  appeared  in  court  bear- 
ing with  him  seventeen  separate  negatives,  each  purporting 
to  be  the  portrait  of  one  and  the  same  young  lady.  She 
had  coma  to  his  operating  room  and  desired  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  photographer  applauded  her  design,  and 
promised  to  do  full  justice  to  her  charming  featuraa.  He 
placed  her  in  his  chair  \  inserted  the  piongs  of  the  *  head- 
rest *  in  her  back  hair ;  requested  her  to  contemplate  with 
rapturous  admiration  the  optical  bait  which  photographers 
pin  upon  the  wall  to  catch  the  eyes  of  their  patieLts,  and 


then  uncorked  his  camera.  Whether  the  young  lady  smiled 
too  soon,  and  thus  impressed  upon  her  negative  a  feries  of 
concentric  but'entirely  useless  mouths,  or  whether  she  sud- 
denly thought  of  a  bated  rival,  and  was  thus  betrayed  into 
an  unintentional  wriggle,  whereby  the  negative  was  made  to 
bear  the  image  of  a  broad  but  nebulous  maiden  with  fea- 
tures drawn  out  into  horizontal  lines,  and  with  expansive 
hands  furnished  with  dozens  of  faint  and  fat  fingers,  we  are 
not  told.  When,  however,  the  photographer  emerged  from 
the  dark  closet  wherein  he  had  poured  out  libations  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  to  the  sun- god,  he  brought  with  him  a  pic- 
ture which  was  found  '  unsatisfactory,'  and  was  compelled 
to  offer  to  take  a  new  one  which  should  be  more  like  the 
sitter,  and  less  like  a  view  of  the  nebula  in  Orion.  Seven- 
teen successive  attempts  did  this  patient  photographer  make 
to  fix  the  ieatures  of  his  fair  visitor  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
Each  time  the  result  was  alleged  to  be  a  failure.  There  was 
too  little  nose  in  one  picture.  In  another  an  excess  of  nose 
belittled  the  other  features  by  contrast.  In  this  one  the 
eyes  were  lacking  in  expression ;  in  that  the  mouth  was  out 
of  drawing.  Many  of  the  pictures  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  lady^s  chin,  while  others  wore  an  air  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion to  the  photographer's  experiments  which  would  have 
drawn  a  smile  of  derision  from  the  severest  of  Cheshire  cats. 
At  least  we  may  suppose  that  such  were  the  complaints 
made  by  the  young  lady  as  she  rejected  each  successive  pic- 
ture. When  the  seventeenth  had  been  submitted  and  re- 
jected, the  long-suffering  photographer  declined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  chemicals  upon  so  difficult  a  subject,  and 
went  to  law  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  his  wasted  time 
and  capital. 

^*  The  decision  in  this  case  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
persons  about  to  be  photographed.  That  process  at  present 
not  unfrequently  results  only  in  vexation  of  spirit.  If  a 
satisfactory  likeness  is  not  obtained  after  two  or  three  trials, 
the  sufferer,  uncertain  of  the  law,  and  unwilling  to  incur 
the  further  scorn  of  the  photographer  as  a  person  wholly 
devoid  both  of  good  taste  and  ordinary  eyesight,  consents 
to  accept  the  least  objectionable  negative,  and  thus  becomes 
the  possessor  of  a  collection  of  photographs  capable  of 
giving  pleasure  to  the  owner's  bitterest  enemy,  and  uttetly 
unavailable  for  any  other  purpose.  Should  it  be  decided 
in  the  Brooklyn  case  that  a  photographer  who  has  once  un- 
dertaken to  produce  a  satisfactory  portrait  can  be  compelled 
to  make  good  his  promise,  even  if  it  takes  a  hundred  sit- 
tings, the  path  of  his  patrons  will  be  plain.  No  man  or 
woman  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  hide  in  secret 
drawers,  or  to  commit  to  midnight  ash-barrels,  photographs 
which  are  a  misery  to  the  owner,  and  which  cannot  be  given 
awav,  except  with  a  view  of  insulting  the  recipient.  But, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  the  decision  which  should  thus  protect 
the  public  might  work  serioDS  injury  to  the  photographers. 

'^  A  malicious  photographer  mignt  ruin  a  rival  by  per- 
petually sitting  for  his  p  cture,  and  perpetually  rejecting 
the  negative  with  sarcastic  comments.  To  taka  thousanda 
of  photographs  for  one  man,  and  to  receive  in  payment 
nothing  but  gibes  and  insults,  would  break  the  spirit  and 
exhaust  the  pocket  of  any  *  artist.'  The  law  can  hsrdly  be 
so  negligent  as  to  leave  room  for  such  a  possibility ;  and 
yet  to  fix  upon  a  definite  number  of  sittings  as  a  limit  to 
which  the  unskilful  photographer  can  be  compelled  to  go 
would  be  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  Of 
course,  we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  court  will  decide  that 
the  public  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  photographer,  and 
that  it  is  entitled  to  but  one  negative  lor  its  money.  In 
that  case  he  who  shonld  enter  a  photograph  gallery  would 
leave  all  hope  behind.  For  him  the  staring  eyeballs,  the 
excessive  nose,  and  the  agonised  mouth  which  the  unskilful 
operator  so  invariably  produces,  would  be  served  op  in  place 
ot  a  tiuthfnl  portrait,  and  the  monev  would  be  remorselettsly 
exacted,  while  the  Yictim  wonld  be  fovoed  to  remove  his  pic- 
tures from  the  premiaea  with,  perhaps,  the  aaicaatic  advice 
to  tend  them  to  nis  wife's  relatione.  No  court,  however,  will 
lend  itfelf  to  inch  an  outrage,  and  we  can  await  the 
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of  tbe  Brooklyn  court  with  reaeonable  confidence  that  it  will' 
promote  the  cause  of  jastice  by  doing  away  with  the  un- 
certaioty  which  now  characterises  tbe  relations  between  tbe 
photographer  and  the  public." 


now  TO  LAY  WATER-COLOURS  ON  GLASS. 

BT  DB.    0.    W.   BINOLVT.* 

Makk  a  thin  size  with  light-coloured  glue,  strain  through 
muslin,  and  with  this  mix  the  water  colours  on  a  plate,  aud 
lay  on  as  \warm  as  possible  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  If 
the  whole  of  the  back  of  a  negative  has  tobecolourel — as, 
for  instance,  to  improve  a  weak  and  flat  negative  by  tbe 
*'  blue  paint  dodge" — the  sized  colour  can  be  best  evenly 
applied  with  a  flat  cam^^l-hair  brush.  If  care  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  size  too  thick,  and  to  lay  the  colour  on  warm,  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface  is  obtained  on  drying,  not 
liable  to  be  rubbed  off  on  printing,  nor  subject  to  cracking , 
as  is  the  case  if  gum-arabic  be  used. 

By  makiog  the  glue  in  a  clean  white  jar  with  a  lid  on 
T'other  thicker  than  reauired  for  use,  and  adding  about  a 
drachm  of  carbolic  acia  to  it  before  it  sets,  on  cooling  a 
stock  solutipn  may  be  kept  on  hand  for  any  length  of  time, 
only  requiring  then  to  take  out  a  small  portion  to  dilute 
with  hot  water  for  use  as  required. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SPECTRAL  LINES 
AND  ArOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

Mr.  E.  Yoobl,  writing  to  the  Scieatific  American  from  San 
Francisco,  draws  attention  to  some  curious  relations  between 
the  absorption  lines  in  the  solar  spedtrum  and  the  atomic  I 
weights  of  bodies  the  light  from  tbe  combustion  of  which 
gives  analogous  lines.     He  says  :— 

The  following  facts,  disclosing  an  intimate  connection 
between  tbe  Fraunhofer  lines  of  tbe  solar  spectrum  and  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  substances  whose  glowing  vapours 
they  represent,  will,  if  conBrmed,  prove  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  interest.  Being  desirous,  on  this  account,  of 
bringing  them  at  onoa  to  general  knowledge,  I  send  you  the 
following  condensed  statement,  which  I  hope  you  will 
publish. 

The  Fraunhofer  lines  of  hydrogen  gas  are,  according  to 
Angstrom's  wonderfully  accurate  measurements  (given  in 
millimeters,  a  millimeter  being  0*3937  of  an  inch) : — 

0-0004l012mm. 
0'00043400mm. 
000048606mm. 
000065618mm. 

Their  distances  from  the  shortest  wave  lengths  are  con- 
sequently : — 

48400— 41012=0-00002388mm. 
4,8606— 410l2=0-00007594mm. 
65618— 4I012=0'00024606mm. 

Referring  these  distances  to  0*00041012,  the  shortest  wave 
length,  as  a  common  standard  of  value,  the  figures  obtained 
are  '"^^ 

000041012:  0-00002388=171742 
0-00041012:  000007694=5-7247  X  3=17-1741 
0-00041012:  0-00024606=^1-9082  X  8:==  6-7246 

being  to  each  other  as  1 — 3—9.  Supposing  the  quantity 
expressed  by  l-0982mm.  to  represent  tnree  units  of  a  certain 
measure  of  length,  the  distances  of  the  H  lines  increase  as 
the  squares  of  3 : 3—9 — 27. 

The  U  molecules  of  the  solar  atmosphere  which  give  rise 
to  these  lines  consist  of  ponderable  matter;  and  (the  me* 
chanical  force  of  the  luminous  impulses  having  been  so  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  Frofesisor  Stokes)  tbe  infeience  is 
that  refraction,  the  angles  of  which  are  measured  and  ex- 


proper  to  the  different  constituent  particles  of  the  luminous 
molecules  :  that  theFe  particles  are  held  together  by  attrac- 
tion, the  common  property  of  matter,  decreasing  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  distances. 

On  this  supposition,  the  attractive  forces  of  tbe  H  mole- 
cule proceed  from  a  centre  where  they  are  at  their  maxi- 
mum i  and  the  distances  between  the  different  constituents 
being  known,  the  value  of  their  attractive  energy  can  be 
Iculated  from  the  constant  relation  between  attraction  and 
distance.  To  the  distances  3—9 — 27  correspond  the  re- 
respective  forces  I — J — 57- ;  and  a  unit  of  force,  by  which 
the  values  of  attraction  of  all  solar  substances  can  be  mea- 
sured and  compared,  is  represented  by  the  length  of  shortest 
waves.  In  dividing  the  atomic  weights  of  the  substances 
whose  spectral  lines  are  known  by  tbe  length  of  their  shortest 
waves,  and  converting  tbe  result  into  chemical  weight  by 
taking  the  quotient  obtained  for  H=l,  the  values  are  as 
follows : — 

Shortest  DIvldod 

Atamio  weigbt.       wave  length.        hj  2i88. 

H  »l-00  0-00041012=.    2438»1 

Ca  =   40  0-00039380=:101704=41-72 

Fe  =    56  0  00039380=142385=68-4 

Al  =27.3  0-00039428=  69240=28-4 

Mn  =    65  0'00089882=137907«=66'6 

Ti  =    48  0-0004168l=ll6299=47*3 

Cr  =    62  000042682=  122261  =60-16 

Ni  =z    68  0-00044020=181758=64 

Mg  =    24  0-00044805-  68566=r22 

Ba  =  137  000045241  -302828=124-21 

Co  =    59  0-00046803=180284=53-4 

Cn  =63-4  000046510=186816=66 

Zn  =    65  0  00046790=138919=57 

Na  =     23  0-00049826>»  46137=18-9 


Notwithstanding  the  differences,  tbe  figures  of  the  last 
column  so  closely  correspond  to  the  atomic  weights  that  the 
inference  of  a  near  relationship  between  the  spectral  lines 
and  atomic  weights  seems  irresistible.  When  the  extreme 
faintness  of  the  lines  in  the  portion  of  tbe  spectrum  of  the 
greatest  refraction  is  taken  into  account,  some  of  the  differ- 
ence may  not  unreasonably  be  attributea  to  the  existence  of 
shorter  waves  than  those  quoted.  The  definite  proportions 
between  differences  and  atomic  weights  point  to  this.  Thus 
18-9  is  nearly  ^  of  23 ;  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
atomic  weight  of  23  is  000040900'.  if  this  line,  which 
really  exists,  should  prove  to  belong  to  Na,  the  test  would 
be  decisive.  Tbe  importance  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  the  existence  of  such  relations  is  apparent. 
The  evidence  of  atomic  molecules,  when  brought  within 
tbe  reach  of  scientific  investigation,  and  their  dependence 
on  the  general  law  of  gravitation,  would  disclose  tbe  inner 
constitution  of  matter,  tbe  nature  of  chemical  affinity' and 
valency,  and  the  nature  of  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  and 
it  would  be  instrumental  in  tbe  solution  of  many  problems- 

Electboplating  with  Nickel. — In  Plazanet's  process  a 
bath  is  used  of  87*6  parts  sulphate  of  nickel,  20  sulphate  c 
ammonia,  17  citric  acid,  and  1,850  of  water.  A  bath  much  use 
in  France  is  formed  of  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  nitrate  of  nickel 
in  4  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  160  water  in  which  50  parts  of 
sulphate  of  soda  have  been  dissolved.    Using  a  moderate  weak 
current  the  operation  is  at  an  end  in  a  few  minutes.    There  is 
no  need  to  interrupt  it  by  taking  the  objects  out  and  brushing 
them.    When  the  film  of  nickel  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
objects  are  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  and  dried  with  sawdust. — 
Scientijie  American, 

pRBSEBViNa  Plates  Moist.— Mr.  8t.  Clair  says:— "Coat 


your  plrtte  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  take  one  drachm  of 
glycerine  to  nine  drachms  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  solution, 
or  whatever  strength  you  use  it.  Of  the  nitrate  bath  solution 
nine  drachms  of  that  and  one  drachm  of  glycerine.    Mix  the 

two  intimately  together,  and,  after  your  plate  comes  from  the 

pressed  by  the' wave  lengths',  is  the  function  of  the  energy  I  bath,  coat  it  with  this;  pour  it  off ;  give  it  a  second  coating, 
L /__ .     _®    ___.  ri  I  BO  that  it  runs  perfectly  clear  with  all  the  lines,    xour  plalo 
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I  will  keep  for  twenty  months. 
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WORKING  AN  ALKALINE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

All  the  native  ills  to  which  the  negative  bath  is  tnbject 
seem  to  become  intensified  in  wiDter,  especially  in  the 
earliest  weeks  of  cold  weather,  and,  addea  to  these,  are 
generally  many  more  belonging  to  other  caases,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  bath.  The  plates  are  imperfectly  cleaned, 
or  are  coated  whilst  they  are  damp,  and  the  negative  is 
stained,  has  markings  of  various  abnormal  kinds,  is  fogged 
in  parts,  the  film  sjHits  in  drying,  and  forthwith  the  con- 
clusion is  obtained  that  the  bath  is  out  of  order.  We  might 
go  on  multiplying  the  list  of  evils  of  which  the  bath  is 
the  scapegoat,  but,  as  the  actual  evils  are  serious  enough 
in  the  present  state  of  the  weather,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  calling  attention  to  one  perpetually  recuriing  trouble,  and 
a  somewhat  novel  remedy. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Eliot,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
observant  of  living  collodion  workers,  called  the  attention 
of  photographers  in  our  last  Tsab-B^ok  to  certain  ad  van-  < 
tages  to  be  derived  from  working  the  negative  bath,  not  in 
a  neutral  condition  as  recommended  by  some,  nor  in  an  acid 
condition  as  approved  by  others,  but  in  an  absolutely 
alkaline  condition.  Before  the  minds  of  most  workers 
visions  of  fog  are  at  once  conjured  np,  and  a  variety  of 
other  horrors,  as  the  inevitable  sequeUs  of  such  a  bath.  But 
to  remove  these  visions  of  horror,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  whilst  the  bath  was  to  be  acid,  the  excited  film  was 
not  so.  A  collodion  containing  sufficient  free  iodine  was  to 
be  used,  the  result  of  which  was  the  liberation  of  a  sufficient 
trace  of  nitric  acid  on  and  in  the  film  to  prevent  fog.  And  in 
the  next  place  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  this  announce- 
ment contained  not  simply  a  theoretical  proposition .  but  a 
record  of  successiul  practice  from  an  eminent  practical 
man.  To  the  record  then  given  we  have  now  aaded  the 
results  of  another  year's  experience,  with  many  more  in- 
teresting details.  Mr.  Eliot  has  favoured  us,  for  our  forth- 
coming TiAE-Boox,  with  the  further  record  of  the  past 
year's  working,  which  has  fully  confirmed  his  conviction  of 
the  advantages  of  this  novel  bath ;  and  to  one  or  two  points 
of  especial  interest  we  think  it  desirable  to  calf  the  attention 
of  oar  readers  at  onice,  referring  them  to  the  Yiab-Book 
itself,  which  will  shortly  be  Veady,  for  fuller  particulars. 

One  especial  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  this 
nitrate  bath  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  Iodide  of  silver 
and  henoa  there  is  perfect  immnnity  fVom  the  pinho  le 


which  are  the  frequent  result  of  supersataratioa  with 
iodide  of  silver,  or  the  double  salt  it  forms.  There  is  no 
iodide  added  to  the  bath,  and  in  Mr.  Eliot's  experience  there 
is  none  formed.  This  latter  proposition,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  startling,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
nitrate  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  carbonate  of  silver 
to  preserve  the  alkaline  condition,  and,  thus  saturated,  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  dissolving  any  iodide  of  silver. 
Either  iodide  of  silver  or  carl>onate  of  silver  is  solnbre  to  a 
limited  degree  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  bot  in  Mr. 
EIiot*8  experience  not  both  together ;  and  if  as  much  car- 
bonate of  silver  is  added  as  the  nitrate  solution  will  take  up, 
it  no  longer  possesses  any  capacity  for  dissolving  iodide  of 
silver.  Hence,  a  serious  train  of  troubles  is  eliminated  from 
the  bath  at  one  fell  swoop.  Some  other  valuable  advantages 
are  gained,  amongst  which  increased  sensitiveness  is  of  no 
mean  importance.  '  And  there-  are  other  interesting  details 
into  which  we  cannot  enter  at  present 

The  use  of  an  alkaline  bath  has  been  suggested.before,  but 
never,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  with  such  a  clear  and 
logical  statement  of  the  rationale  of  its  working  as  Mr. 
Eliot  now  presents  to  photographers.  Mr.  McLachlan, 
some  time  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographio 
Society,  recommended  the  use  of  alkaline  conations,  and 
narrated  some  interesting  details  of  the  advantages  he  had 
found  in  his  own  practice.  Unfortunately,  his  theory  was 
mixed  op  with  some  notions  of  an  occult  influence  exercised 
by  sunlight  on  dry  nitrate  of  silver,  months  of  exposure 
to  this  influence  being  necessary  to  prepare  the  silver  salt  for 
use  in  the  alkaline  bath.  From  this  and  some  other  caases  the 
method  indicated  did  not  reeeive  the  amoant  of  attention  it 
probably  deserved,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  the  enthosiastio 
earnestness  of  its  propoander  might  have  demanded,  and 
the  matter  passed  out  of  notice.  Mr.  Eliot's  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  will  probably  command  attention  and  interested 
readers,  and  bring  forth  fruit. 


A  MATT  MARGIN  TO  ENAMELLED  MEDALLION 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
EvBBT  form  of  novelty  in  connection  with  his  art  is  of 
interest,  and  may  prove  of  profit,  to  the  professional  por- 
traitist; In  a  business  point  of  view,  it  is  insufficient  to  be 
ready  to  supply  what  the  public  absolutely  require  or  ask 
for.  It  is  often  as  important  to  be  able  to  create  new 
wants  as  to  be  able  to  sapply  those  which  exist  and  are  felt. 
There  is  nothing  beneath  the  dignity  of  art  in  this. '  The 
greatest  artists  of  the  day,  every  painter,  every  sculptor,  every 
engraver,  who  sends  his  work  to  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  exhibitions,  embarks  on  this  enterprise.  He  producea 
a  fine  picture,  a  fine  piece  of  statuary,  a  fine  proo^  and  he 
exhibits  to  create  a  want,  if  possible,  and  to  sell  his  work  to 
the  customer  in  whom  this  want  is  created.  We  make  this 
remark  in  passing  because  we  have  heard  some,  with  a  keen 
desire  to  uphold  the  status  of  the  photographic  profesaion, 
express  a  notion  that  it  was  lieneath  the  dignity  of  art  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  public  into  giving  additional  orders 
by  the  display  of  new  styles  and  varied  attractions,  having 
a  notion  that  the  true  artist  should  be  content  to  execute,  in 
the  most  artistic  fashion  in  which  he  is  able,  the  absolate 
requirements  of  the  public,  without  offering  attractions  like 
a  fancy  shopkeeper. 

This  much  by  way  of  prelude  to  a  notice  of  an  interesting 
little  novelty  rocentiy  brought  b^  Mr.  Dunmore  before  the 
bouth  London  Photographic  Society.  The  idea  admits  of 
varied  modification  and  extension,  but  the  form  in  which 
it  was  presented  consisted  of  a  card  oval-medallion  portrait, 
enamelled  with  collodion  and  gelatine  in  the  manner  familiar 
to  our  readers,  but  with  tbe  margin  roond  the  oval  gradu- 
ated or  roughened  in  surfaoe,  which  gave  an  effect  of 
increased  delicacy  and  finiah  to  tha  portrait  and  its  oval 
medallion.  The  mode  in  which  this  effect  is  prodaoed  is 
very  simple.  In  the  exaraplet  exhibited  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  pp— ■"•*  5"  contact  with  a  oardb'^  "^wad 
with  sand                      a  oval  aperture.  t  a| 
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ODoe  that  these  shapes  or  masks  coald  be  of  grained  metal* 
or  plates  bearing  diaper  or  other  patterns,  or  of  shagreen  or 
roagh  cardboard  or  canvas,  or  a  Tariety  of  materials, 
which  by  contrast  might  give  delicacy  to  the  medallion 
bearing  the  portrait. 

Some  years  ago  a  fashion  was  introduced  in  America  of 
giving  a  frame  of  rongh  drawing-paper  or  canvas  to  the 
whole  picture,  and  we  have  seen  some  good  effects  so  pro- 
duced ;  but  there  were  iu  some  cases  disadvantages  which 
prevented  the  plan  becoming  common,  many  persons  object- 
ing to  the  coarse  obliteration  of  definition  that  occasionally 
occurred  in  an  important  part  of  the  picture.  In  Mr.  Dun- 
more's  method  this  objection,  of  course,  has  no  weight,  as 
the  gradation  of  the  pictuie  is  preserved  in  all  its  actual 
delicacy,  and  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  a  granular, 
although  not  perfectly  matt,  margin. 


PBBCIPITATING  SILVER  FROM  OLD  FIXING 

BATHS. 

Thbbs  is  no  task  which,  as  a  rule,  the  photographer  under- 
takes with  greater  repugnance  than  the  precipitatiou,  by 
means  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  of  the  silver  contained  in 
his  old  firing  baths  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  un- 
pleasantness of  the  stench,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fumes 
m  the  operating-room,  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  the 
non-expert,  all  tend  to  render  the  task  an  irksome  one,  which 
many  small  photographers  shirk,  throwing  away  the  silver 
rather  than  encounter  all  its  offensive  possioilities,  and  thus, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  some,  an  average  of  30  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  employed  in  the  printing  bath  is  delioe- 
rately  thrown  into  the  gutter. 

Referring  to  our  recent  remarks  on  Dr.  Yogel's  promised 
discovery  forsimplying  this  matter,  the  editor  of  Anthony^s 
Bulletin  says : — 

"  A  gteat  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  above  subject, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  photographers  continue  to  throw 
away  their  hypo,  solutions  when  toe  recovery  of  the  silver 
is  so  easy  and  the  return  so  valuable.  We  use  our  hypo, 
about  1  in  8,  run  off  the  solution  into  barrels,  and  trest  it 
with  sulphuret  of  potassium.     When  the  solution  of  sul- 

E buret  is  added  to  the  hypo,  solution,  the  sulphuretted 
ydroffen,  which  smells  so  badly,  combines  immediately 
with  the  silver,  and  sulphide  of  silver  is  precipitated.  Sio 
long  as  a  trace  of  uncombined  silver  exists  m  the  hypo, 
solution  no  smell  will  proceed  from  it ;  and  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  tell  when  enough  sulphuret  has  been 
added,  as  the  moment  all  the  silver  has  been  converted  into 
sulphide  the  smell  of  the  sulphuret  will  be  found  proceeding 
from  the  hypo,  solution.  To  stop  this,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  hypo,  solution  re- 
served, which  should  now  be  poured  back  and  stirred 
through  the  solution.  This  will  arrest  the  escape  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thus  all  smell  will  be  avoided, 
ezciiSpt  that  which  comes  from  the  sulphuret  solution  in 
poonng  it  into  the  hypo.,  and  even  this  could  be  avoided 
by  using  a  properly-prepared  vessel  for  holding  the 
sulphuret  solution.  Have  a  vessel  made  open  at  both  ends ; 
cork  one  end,  and  at  the  other  introduce  the  water  and  the 
sulphuret,  and  cork  it.  When  solution  is  effected,  uncork 
one  end  and  invert  the  vessel,  and  plunge  the  end  into  the 
hypo,  solution;  then  pull  out  the  cork  of  the  upper  end, 
and  the  sulphuret  solution  will  descend  into  the  other  with- 
out a  trace  of  smell." 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BT   0BAXLB8    WALDACX. 

Ghent,  December  lOM,  1875. 

The  Silver  Solution  for  the  Collodion  Proce^f.— So  much 

has  been   written  on  this  subject  that  it  ought  to  be 

exhausted,  and  I  feel  almost  like  apologising  to  the  reader 

:o   referring  to  it  again.    What  I  have  to  say  about  it  b 


cerlaiuly  not  new,  although  I  think  it  has  some  value. 
The  glass   on  which   the  negative   is  made  is  bnt  very 
seldom  chemically  clean,  and  a   proof  of  it  lies  in  the 
deposit  which,   with  certain  cclloaion,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  formed  between  the  film  and  glass  during 
development,  also  in  the  deposit  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
plate.     This  is  a  permanent  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
organic  matter  into  the  bath.     Another  cause  lies  in  the  use 
of  albumenised  glass.     A  third  one  resides  in  the  collodion 
itself.     A  fourth  is  caused  by  atmospheric  dust.     One  way 
and  another,  organic  matter  is  introduced,   and,  after  a 
certain  time,  the  bath  works  foggy.     The  remedies  are 
simple  oDOugh— neutraliziog  and  sunning,  or  boiling.    But 
this  latter  takes  time  which  the  photographer  has  not  alway 
to  lose,  for  his  solution  may  beein  to  look  foggv  in  the  midst 
of  the  day*s  work.     The  Ti-medy  I  now  propose  to  give  acts 
constantly,  and  no  time  is  lest  save  that  necessary  to  filter 
the  solution,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  a  flowing  beih  being  used, 
which  requires   but  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  fluid,  is 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes.     The  remeay  is  based  on  the 
property  of  a  precipitate  to  .absorb  and  carry  down  orgsnio 
matter.    Any  photographer  may  have  observed  that  when 
a  bath  is  maoe  with  water  of  doubtful  purity,  the  preci  - 
pitate  of  iodide  of  silver  which  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  instead  of  being  of  a  fine  yellow,  is 
greyish.    This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  I  do  not  propose  to  use  iodide  of 
silver  for  obvious  reasons,   but  chloride,  precipitated  by 
means  of  salt  or  chloride  of   ammonia.     A  quantity  of 
chloride  in  solution   is  added,  suflicient  to  produce  an 
abundant  precipitate.    A  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
can  be  added  to  make  up  for  the  lo«.     The  liquid  is  well 
shaken,  and  then  the  larj^er  part  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
allowed  to  deposit,  which   takes  but  a  very  short  time ; 
after  which  the  clear  part  is  filtered.     The  solution  can  be 
added  every  night  to  the  precipitate,  and  every  morning 
the  clear  bath  can  be  drawn  off;    After  a  time,  the  chloride 
of  silver  will  have  absorbed  as  much  organic  matter  as  it 
can,  when  it  is  filtered  out  and  added  to  the  waste.     This  is 
about  the  simplest  way  I  know  of  to  keep  a  bath  in  good 
working  order,  and  one  I  can  safely  recommend,  having  given 
it  a  trial  of  several  months.    Of  course,  the  alcohol  which 
accumulates  in  the  bath  is  to  be  removed,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  boiling. 

A  few  yean  ago  it  was  recommended  to  doctor  a  foggy 
bath  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  the  hands  of 
many  this  addition  proved  very  effectual ;  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  depriving  the  oath  of  its  acid,  whereas  the 
addition  of  chloride  leaves  it  as  it  is. 

Stains  Between  the  Film  and  Okus, — Above  I  referred  to 
the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  a  plate  chemically  clean. 
In  developing  a  properly  exposed  negative,  the  metallic 
silver  is  carried  with  such  energy  to  the  insolated  parts  that 
none  is  deposited  between  the  film  and  glass,  even  if  the 
plate  is  not  clean.  An  under-exposed  negative,  however,  is 
very  apt  to  have  snch  a  deposit  in  the  shrdows,  and  on 
drying  the  film  will  split  and  peel  off.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  when  collodion  is  used  containing  cadmium  salts, 
although  a  full  exposure  may  be  given.  Such  collodion 
should  be  fallowed  to  ripen,  and  this  takes  more  or  less  long, 
aooording  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  cadmium 
compound  used.  Sufficient  tincture  of  iodine  can  also  be 
added  to  give  a  len\pn  colour  to  the  collodion,  in  which  oase 
it  can  be  used  immediately ;  and  this  addition  can  be  made 
without  any  fear  of  interfering  with  the  sensitiveness* 

2he  Use  of  the  Burnisher. — One  of  the  great  objections 
against  the  use  of  hot  burnishers  to  give  an  extra  gloss  to 
prints  on  albumen  paper  is  that  the  retouching,  if  done  in 
ink,  is  liable  to  come  off.  This  defect  presents  itself  prin- 
cipally when  double  or  strongly  albnmeniaed  paper  is  used, 
and  when  the  retouching  is  done  with  gum  icixed  with  the 
ink.  A  simple  remedy  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  wax 
to  the  alcohol  solution  of  soap  with  which  the  photographs 
are  rubbed  before  being  burniabod.    The  qoiJi^y  I  rappoee. 
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is  immaterial.  I  added  some  of  the  wax  solation  used  in 
the  carbon  process.  Most  of  the  failares  I  have  come  across 
in  Qsin^  the  burnisher,  or  in  seeing  ii  nsed  by  other,  re- 
sulted from  ihh  failure  of  keeping  everj  part  where  there  is 
any  friction  well  oiled.  In  the  Entrtskin  burnisher,  the 
most  important  part  is  the  oscillating  plate  to  which  the 
burnishing  tool  is  fastened.  This,  beiog  subjected  to  con- 
siderably more  jieat  than  the  rest  of  the  machine,  soon  gets 
dry  by  decomposition  of  the  oil: 

Ihe  Cutting  of  Masks  for  Medallions, — Medallions  are 
generally  printed  with  a  white  edfire  on  one  side  of  the 
OTal,  because  photographers  generally  do  not  know  how  to 
make  the  oval  which  covers  the  picture  while  the  border  is 
beiog  printed  smaller  than  the  openiug  of  the  mask  which 
covers  the  border.  A  very  simple  way  is  to  cut  the  mask 
for  the  border  out  of  dry  paper,  aud  that  which  covers  the 
picture  out  of  damp  paper.  The  damp  paper,  on  shrinking, 
will  give  you  an  oval  which  fits  loosely  in  the  out8ide  mask. 
Damp  paper  is  easily  cut  by  means  of  the  Robinson  trim- 
mer, a  little  tool  which  every  photographer  ought  to  have. 


^lETEOROLOGlCAL  KEPORT  SHOWING  THE 
DAILY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  AGGREGATE 
CHEMICAL  FORCE  OF  THE  DAYLIGHT  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  SKY.  FROM  OBSERVATIONS 
MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL  IN  LANCASHIRE, 

BT  D.  WINSTANLEY,   F.R.A.S. 

The  daily  average  has  again  descended,  being,  for  the 
past  week,  as  810  units  to  395  for  the  precediog  week,  or 
within  28  units  of  the  daily  average  of  the  last  week  in 
October,  which  is  the  darkest  I  have  thus  far  recorded. 
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PYROXYLINE  FOB  EMULSIONS.* 


skilful  theoretical  and  practical  photographers,  have  also 
specified  from  time   to  time  different  substances,   which, 
although  they  often  give  good  results,  were,  nevertheless, 
abandoned  by  reason  of  the  lack   of  uniformity   in  the 
resoltfl.     One   of  tbe   most  favourable  conditions — or,   we 
might  even  say,  indispensable  conditions — to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  collodio-bromide,  is  a  collodion  containing,  by  the 
circumstance  cf  the  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline,  an 
organic  matter  capable  of  combining  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
How  is  it  possible  to  recognize  this  particular  state  in  the 
pyroxyline?  it  will  be  asked.    Nothing  is  more  simple,  if 
one  will  only  profit  by  tho  researches  which  have  already 
been  made  upon  the  subject  of  collodion.     The  pyroxyline 
is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  such  a  pro' 
portion  that  it  can  be  used  as  collodion.      The  solution 
having  been  clarified,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  alcohol  are  added.     If  the  conditions  proper  to  an 
emulsion  have  been  fulfilled,  there  is  produced  a  whitish 
precipitate,  which  will  blacken  in  daylight.     If  this  reac- 
tion is  apparent,  you  may  prepare,  without  hesitation,  an 
emulsion  which  will  answer  perfectly.    In  a  contrary  case, 
the  collodion  is  poured*  into  a  bottle  double  as  large  as  is 
required  for  the  purpose,  when  the  liquid  will  find  itself  in 
contact  with  a  certain  volume  of  air.     In  this  condition  the 
collodion  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  direct  daylight  at  a 
temperature  of  from  20^  to  30^  Cent.     At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pyroxy- 
line, the  necessary  change  will  have  b'jen  brought  about, 
and  the  collodion  treated  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  yield  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  a  good 
emulsion.     This  plan  of  analyzing  the  collodion  has  oeen 
indicated  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  in  his  researches  on  tho 
decomposition  of  collodion. 

Another  method,  which  is  indicated  by  Hardwich,  con- 
sists in  treating  the  normal  collodion  with  an  alcoholio 
solution  of  caustic  potash ;  with  collodions  proper  to  tho 
preparation  of  the  collodio-bromide  you  may  obtain  a 
brownish  colour,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mixture  .exhales 
an  odour  of  burnt  calomel. 

Finally,  if  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  collodion  already 
icdized  and  bromized,  there  remains  still  a  third  method  of 
analyzing,  a  rather  delicate  one  in  praciioe,  and  this,  also, 
is  due  to  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  who  was  the  first  to  show  a 
method  of  finding  out  whether  a  collodion  was  suitable  for 
dry  plate  work.  At  the  same  time,  this  method  is  not  so 
accurate  for  emulsions  as  the  two  precediog  ones ;  more- 
over, it  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  bath  absolutely 
free  from  ether  or  alcohol.  You  sensitize  a  plate  with  the 
iodized  collodion  that  is  to  be  tested,  treat  it  as  in  the  wet 
process,  expose  and  develop  with  pure  sulphate  of  iron. 
You  then  proceed  to  wash  and  treat  the  collodion  film  with 
pure  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water.  Collodions  which  are 
,  capable  of  makiog  good  emulsions  will  produce  an  image 
which  will  not  completely  disappear,  but  will,  after  this 
treatment,  still  be  visible  in  the  high  lights. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  pyroxyline  should  be  prepared 
at  a  high  temperature  in  oraer  to  be  fit  and  proper  for  the 
mannfaoture  of  an  emulson ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
product  should  be  in  the  presence  of  an  organic  body 
capable  of  combining  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  importance  of  this  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
several  operators.  M.  Pluoker.  in  recommending  the  em- 
ployment of  shellso  in 'the  collodio-bromide  process,  puts 
nimself  in  the  same  position  as  he  who  resorts  to  the  em- 
ployment of  guncotton  manufactured  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture ;  nevertheless,  the  emulsion,  admirably  modified  at  the 
time  of  its  preparation,  is  not  long  before  it  undergoes 
modification. 

This  method,  it  is  true,  permits  of  the  employment  of 
pyroxyline  made  at  a  low  temperature;  but  the  little 
stability  of  the  product  Mhus  obtained  ltd  to  its  speedy 
abandonment.     Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  several  other 
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RELIEVING  DISTRESSED  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dkab  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  photo- 
ffraphers  not  to  give  money  to  men  that  call  apon  them  in 
distress,  but  to  refer  them  to  me? 

I  am  induced  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  doings  of  a 
pretended  photographer  who  I  have  had  Udiags  of  for 
nearly  six  weeks  in  different  paits  of  the  country,  and 
always  with  different  tales.  He  is  an  impostor,  and  has  no 
more  idea  of  working  than  of  flying. 

All  cases  of  distress  that  are  brought  before  this  associa- 
tion are  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  where  genuine,  are 
relieved  in  a  proper  manner.  Photographers,  therefore,  nay 
send  up  their  loose  cash  to  H,  B.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
Tieasuier,  with  a  clear  conviotion  that  ihey  «!•  dpiBg  more 
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good  than  by  relieving  every  impostor  calling  himself  a 
photographer  who  likes  to  honour  them  with  a  call. 

I  am  glad  to  say  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  Bene^ 
volent  Association,  that  we  have  not  bad  a  case  brought 
before  the  Board  yt-t  that  had  any  signs  of  imposture  about 
it,  all  having  been  unmistakable  cases  of  distress  which 
were  relieved  thoroughly. — I  remain,  youis  obediently, 

174,  Fleet  Street,  E,C.,  Dec.  13.        W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

SHALL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  HAVE  TRADE 

SOCIETIES? 

DsuLtL  Sir,  —  The  dispute  on  the  "  Ownership  of  the 
Negative  "  which  you  published  lagt  week  in  the  Niwd  is 
not  by  any  means  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred 
recently  between  photographer  and  sitter,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  last.  It  has  again  called  my  attention  to  an  object 
which  appears  to  me  most  desirable,  viz.,  that  of  a  trade's 
union  amongst  photographers.  I  bereve  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  union  will  be  found  not  only  det^irable,  but  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  our  profession.  We  have  many  societies 
for  the  development  of  the  art,  but  none  in  which  trade 
subjects  can  be  discussed,  as  you  justly  remarked  in  your 
leader  of  last  week. 

What  I  have  to  suggest  is  this :  that  to  every  photo- 
graphic society  there  be  attached  a  section  devoted  to  purely 
technical  subjects  ;  a  section  which  shall  hold  special  meet- 
ings of  its  own  a  given  number  of  times  in  a  year,  to 
discuss  trade  subjects  only,  such,  for  instance,  as  copyrights 
in  photographs,  ownership  of  negatives,  the  allowing  photo- 
grapher's assistants  a  half-holiday  once  a  week,  &c. ;  and 
that  at  these  meetings  resolutions  shall  be  passed  which  all 
members  shall  be  bound  to  support  and  carry  out,  each  in 
their  respective  businesses.  These  trade  sections  might,  if 
found  desirable,  eventually  be  joined  into  one  society.  By 
this  means  photographers  will  be  able  to  combine  and  sup- 
port one  another  in  any  disputes  which  might  arise,  and  I 
believe  the  thing  would  be  a  success.— lam,  sir, yours,  &c., 

Grostknob. 


AN  "UNFAIR"  CORRESPONDENT. 

Mountain 'Form   and  Frost. 

^B.  Editor,— 'Allow  me  to  ask  the  writer  of  the  papert 
'*  Photography  In  and  Out  of  the  Studio,^*  to  disprove  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  about  the  size  of  a  mountain.  He  says 
that  his  wide-angle  lens  '*  depressed  the  tall  mountain  in 
front  to  half  its  height.*'  This  is  a  delusion  with  all  those 
who  cannot  "  look  and  so^i"  or  are  deficient  in  form.  Look 
out,  Mr.  Editor!  for  in  this  same  Nbws  you  erhibit 
another  sinner,  suffering  from  an  iota  of  frost  on  the  brain. 
My  darling  Editor  I  Have  you  already  commenced  to  keep 
joar  Christmas  ?  I  would  be  p^lad  to  join  you,  but  T  must 
wait. — Tour  humble  servant  till  Hanssl  Monday. 

[Sarely^  our  correspondent  cannot  be  familiar  with  the 
effeots  of  false  perspective  given  by  the  misuse  of  lenses  of 
short  focus,  by  which  a  m(He-hill  in  the  foreground  is  ez- 
aggperated  to  a  towering  mountain,  and  the  mountain  in  the 
middle  distance  reduced  to  a  mere  haycock.  Oar  fair  cor- 
re8pondent--she  must  be  a  lady  by  the  tenderness  of  her 
words  of  address,  and  the  lack  of  logic  in  her  style — must 
get  some  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  and  look  and  see. — 
Ed.] 


BBDUCING  NEGATIVES   BY  PERMANGANATE. 

DxAR  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  article  in  your  esteemed 
paper  of  the  10th  inst.  respecting  the  employment  of  per* 
manganate  of  potash  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  negatives 
reinforced  by  protosulphate  of  iron  and  silver,  I  beg  to 
i  nform  you  that  there  exists  the  following  error,  and  request 
that  same  may  be  rectified.  The  said  error  is  this :— Allow- 
ing tbe  permanganate  to  act  upon  the  film  for  one  minute 
would  be  rather  too  muchy  whilst  moetly  fiye  leconds  are 


quite  sufEoient.  I  may,  however,  mention  at  the  same  tim  e 
that  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  this  being  a  matter  of  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  a  careful  remark  ef 
the  efifects  thereof,  according  to  the  opacity  of  the  negative, 
would  be  the  only  guide. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faith* 
fully,  A.  LSTALLR. 

Btrmtnyham,  \4tk  December, 


'^touthinis  at  S^amtm.    . 

Photooraphio  Society  of  Great  BRirAiir. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Taesday,  tbe  I4th  instant,  Mr.  J.  Glaibher,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  min  utes  of  a  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  following  additional  members,  having  been 
duly  ballotted  for,  were  announced  :— Messrs.  Dale  Knapping 
McLieich,  War  nerke,  W.  G.  Hunter,  8.  G.  Payne,  Mrs.  S.  G» 
Payne,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Mills,  B.  Kennett,  T  Bolas.  G.  Mans- 
field, W.  Bates,  H.  Dixon.  E.  Pailttorpe,  F.  T.  Palmer 
B.  Wyles,  P.  W.  Radul  iffe,  and  Miss  Harriet  Paget. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  exhibition  which  has  recently, 
closed,  which,  the  President  said,  had  been  both  a  financial  and 
social  success, 

Mr.  E.  ViLBS  read  an  interesting  paper  on  working  large  wet 
plates  in  tbe  field.  This  paper  will  appear  in  our  next.  He 
exhibited  a  convenient  appliance  in  connection  with  field  V7ork 
in  the  shape  of  a  spirit  level,  which,  having  the  indicating  tube 
and  spirit  at  the  end,  as  ixell  as  at  the  side,  permitted  the  ope- 
rator to  be  sure  of  both  vertical  and  horizontal  accuracy  of 
position,  a  thing  he  had  found  especially  useful  in  using  a 
swing-back  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  the  plane  of  the  giound 
glass.    It  was  called  a  plumber's  spirit  level. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  referring  to  a  case  of  the  film  splitting  men- 
tioned in  the  paper,  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  mani- 
pulation of  Yery  large  plates,  and  found  the  application  of 
powdered  French  chalk  to  the  plate  a  specific  against 
splitting  film,  even  if  the  plates  were  imperfectly  cleaned.  He 
suggested  also  that  if  the  ball  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
which  Mr.  Viles  used,  to  rest  large  plates  in  whilst  developing, 
were  covered  with  American  cloth,  the  plate  would  be  held 
still  more  easily  without  risk  of  slipping. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  England  said  he  thought  that  a  dish  for  developing  bad 
many  advantages.  It  permitted  the  developer  to  be  used  with- 
out alcohol,  and  without  risk  of  stain. 

Mr.  YiLEs  fouud  it  inconvenient,  in  working  large  plates 
the  field,  to  have  to  wash  out  a  dish*    In  fact,  he  used  no  waier 
whatever,  and  finished  iutensifloation,  &o.,  at  home,   fie  found 
no  difficulty  in  covering  large  plates  without  the  aid  of  a 
dish. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Howard  asked  if  the  films  which  split  were  allowed 
to  dry  before  intensification ;  as  that,  he  thought,  would  tend 
towards  splitting. 

Mr.  YiLES  said  the  films  did  not  dry;  they  kept  moist  quite 
sufficient  time  to  allow  him  to  finish  them  at  leisure.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  anyone  had  found  anv  subsequent  ill 
efifecto  from  the  use  or  application  of  dilute  albumen  to  films 
having  a  tendency  to  split,  which  he  had  found  preventive. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  there  was  no  danger.  He  had  found  no 
evil  effects  from  the  use  of  gums. 

Mr.  ViLSS  had  once  tried  gum,  and  he  remembered  that  after 
they  were  varnished,  the  film  cracked,  assuring  the  well-known 
honeycomb  like  reticulation. 

Mr.  Spiller  remembered  that  something  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  he  had  been  called  upon,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Wharton  Simpson,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  causes  of 
cracking  in  a  series  of  valuable  negatives  which  had  been 
taken  in  India.  They  found  then  that  gum  had  been  applied 
previous  to  varnishing,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it 
had  been  conducive  to  cracking.  They  were  from  dry  plates 
also,  a  tenuin  preservative  having  been  used,  and  the  action  of 
the  tannin  had,  he  had  no  doubt,  been  detrimental.  The  nse 
of  albumen  he  should  think  safe. 

Mr.  £noland  said  that  in  regard  to  cracking  after  Tarnish- 
ing, he  fancied  the  yamish  was  often  to  blame.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  using  a  shellac  varnish,  and  found  It  stand 
perfectly. 
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Mr.  Howard  thought  that  a  caase  of  cracking  after  Tarnish- 
ing was  neglect  to  dry  off  eTery  particle  of  moisture  from  the 
flira  by  beat  before  applying  the  Tarnidh. 

After  some  further  conversation  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Viles,  the  subject  dropped. 

The  Obairman  called  attention  to  the  record  ot  the  daylight 
changes  by  Mr.  D.  Winstanley  which  had  been  appearing  in 
the  Fhotooraphic  News.  He  thought  the  record  very 
interesting,  but  it  should  not  be  called  a  metoorological  record. 
He  understood  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  varied 
degrees  of  light  was  Roseoe's  method.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  no  really  good  photometer  existed  :  the  best  was  that  of 
noting  ^he  action  of  iighi  on  sensitive  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  Gol.  Stuart  Wortley.  He  also  invited 
membei-8  to  resume  the  plan  of  bringing  specimens  of  various 
kinds  to  the  meetings,  which  at  one  time  was  a  plan  which 
gave  great  interest  to  their  assemblies. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


South  London  Photooraphic  Society. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street.  Aaelphi,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  the  Rtiv.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,&c., 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  J.  Good,  G.  H.  Howard,  and  F 
Holiyer^  were  elected  members  of  the  Sjciety. 
The  Sborbtary  then  read  the 

Report  for  1876. 

*^  Your  committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  year  1875, 
congratulate  the  members  on  the  continuous  prosperity  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  which  has  now  concluded 
another  session,  evincing  great  vitality,  and  consequent  realiza- 
tion of  good  results.  As  our  Society  is  eminently  a  secial  one, 
so  its  mission  should  correspondingly  be  an  appeal  to  similar 
qualities  amongst  the  masses ;  and  hence  your  committee  refer 
with^gratification  to  another  phase  in  its  history ;  viz.,  the. 
institution  of  a  popular  m-dating  fur  the  exhibition  of  lautern 
slides,  produced  by  members  and  others,  which  holds  out  for  the 
future  b)th  j^eneral  and  individual  profit.  The  Annual  Toeh- 
nidl  Exhibition  Meeting  has  now  assumed  an  important 
position  in  photographic  circles,  and  has  fullv  justified  the  in- 
tentions of  its  founder  by  the  great  interest  and  increased  atten- 
daaoe  which  aoompauies  its  yearly  recurrence. 

'*  In  other  ways  the  papers  rdad  and  disscussious  arising  the  re- 
from  h^ve  possessed  much  and  varied  interest,  and  have  in 
some  Instances  formed  new  standpoints  in  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography. The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the 
session,  viz.:—'  Ou  the  Nitre  Sulphur  Light,*  by  J.  Spiller, 
F.O.S. ;  *  On  Stereoscopic    Transparencies,'   by  F.    Howard ; 

*  On  the  Relation  of  Lighting  and  Exposure  to  Texture,'  l)y  G. 
Oroughtou ;  *  Oa  Photographic  Status,'  by  E.  Cocking ;  *  My 
fixnerienoe  Daring  the  Last  Season,'  by  F.  York ;  '  History  of 
OArbon  Printing,'  by  J.  R.  S\wyer ;  •  Archer's  Formula,'  by  W. 
Wilkinson  ;  '  A  N'ovel  System  of  Misktng  an!  the  Production 
of  Brilliant  Results  from   Weak  Negatives,'  by  W.  Brooks  ; 

*  Uranium  and  Its  Uses,'  by  J.  Werge ;  '  Negatives  on  a  Tran- 
parent  Film,'  by  L3on  Warn^rke  ;  *0n  Impurities  in  the  Ne- 
gative Silver  Batli,'  by  S.  Fry  ;  •  A  New  Studio  Window,'  by 
B.  Vanderweydo ;  '  A  Simple  Method  of  Printing  Ornamental 
Borders  on  Oarbon  Prints,'  by  E.  Foxlee  ;  •  A  New  Way  of 
Finishing  Photographs,*  by  B.  Danmore. 

"  Photographs,  apparatus,  and  exhibition  of  various  processet 
have  been  shown  by  the  following  gentlemen,  vis.— J.  R.  Saw- 
yer (Carbon  Printing).  R.  Kennett  (Bmulsiou  Process).  Leon 
Warnerke  (Sensitive  Negative  Tissue),  and  8.  Fry.  J.  Spiller, 
F.  Howard.  Ferneley,  F.  York,  Oakley,  G.  H.  Simpson,  G. 
Croughton,  W.  Brooks,  J.  Werge,  H.  Venderweyde,  Cleary,  B. 
Foxlee,  Murray,  Howarth,  J.  Nesbitt.  Baynham  Jones,  A. 
Brittlebank,  D.  Way  mouth,  and  A.  DaUas. 

*<  A  large  accession  of  new  members  during  the  session  has 
increased  the  power  of  the  Society  to  carry  on  its  work  with  a 
greater  amount  of  prestige  than  it  has  hitherto  been  enabled 

to  do. 

"In  conolusioD,  your  committee  feel  that  ai  long  as  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  social  reunions  oontinaes  amongst  those  who 
practise  a  common  study  (where  art  and  aoienoe  ar>  nnitod)  so 

SoS  T"  "*^  ***^  prosperity  of  the  South  Londoa  Photograpbio 


The  Treasurer's  Report,  being  read,  showed  the  income,  with 
last  year's  balance  in  hand,  to  amount  to  £44  lOs.  Id.,  nod  the 
expenses  to  am  'unt  to  £35  3s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £9  7s.  2d.,  and  assets  in  the  form  of  uncollected  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  nearly  £20. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  coming  year : — 

PmiVfc/*^— The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Vice'Presidentt—Q,  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  Jabez 
Hughes;  Wm.  Brooks;  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.;  F.  York  ;  Frank 
Howard. 

Co»»wtrttftf— Messrs.  Aldridge,  Ayres,  Hunter,  Foxlee,  Wil- 
kinson, Dan  more.  Warnerke*  Barnes. 

rrtffl«Mr<?r— Edgar  Noel  Fitch.  * 

Secretanj — Edwin  Cocking. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks, 

Mr.  DcJNMORE  read  a  paper  on  a  new  mode  of  finishing 
photographs  (seep.  602),  anu  showed  a  series  of  fine  examples 
of  the  method  described. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  conversational  discussion  arose,  in 
which  a  variety  of  substances — such  as  shagreen,  engraved 
metal  plates,  or  any  substances  giving  a  matt  or  grained  sur- 
face—were suggested  by  Mr,  Duumore  as  equally  applicable  to 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  margin  less  polished  than  the  oval 
centre  containing  the  portrait,  and  so  oy  contrast  giving  an 
effect  of  higher  finish. 

Mr.  Kbnnbtt  then  exhibited  his  improved  tripod  stand,  in 

which  the  sliding  legs  for  enlongating  the  stand  were  held  by 

sliding  metal  bands  instead  of  screws.    The   stand  received 

general  commendation,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 

Kennett. 

The  Ghairbiaw  then  called  attention  to  the  anniiRl  dinner 
to  be  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  instant,  at  half-past  five;  after  which  the  proceedinga 
terminated.' 


FaENCTH   PS0T0<IR4PHrC   SOOEBTY. 

A  KBBTiKO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  alt.,  M.  Balard, 
of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Fabrb,  of  Toulouse,  announced  the  formation  in  that 
city  of  a  photographic  society,  and  the  publication  of  a  BulUtin 
to  contain  its  proceedings. 

M.M.  Laohbnal,  Favrk,  et  Cib,  and  M.  Thiel,  called 
attention  to  the  arrangements  mad6  for  the  convenience  of 
those  photographers  intending  to  exhibit  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Philadelphia. 

M.  Bblbkzb  hoped  that  at  the  next  exhibition  of  photographs 
there  would  be  a  competition  for  dry  plate  pictures. 

The  Society,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  decidod  tnat  a  medal 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  francs  should  be  given  for  the  best 
dry  plate  picture,  and  the  committee  were  instructed  to  draw 
up  the  regulations  necessary  to  a  competition. 

M.  Libbbrt  offered  a  prize  of  five  hundred  francs  for  a 
method  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure. 

M.  Carbttb  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  *<  Retonch^ 
Photographique,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  Another  work 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Klacry,  a  photographer  of  Alger,  was 
presented,  on  a  method  of  refiecting  light  upon  the  model  by 
means  of  a  coloured  screen  turning  on  a  pivot. 

M.  RoDRiaasa,  of  the  Portugese  Geographical  Institute, 
presented  the  Society  with  his  collection  of  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Paris. 

M.  MiQURSKT,  of  Odessa,  explained  the  m(«thod  adopted  in 
Russia  for  obtainin|^  natural  clouds  in  landscape  pictures.  One 
commenced  by  taking  a  cliche  with  a  very  short  etposuie.  In 
this  way  a  silhouette,  or  dark  image,  was  obtained  with  the  sky 
perfect.  A  second  clich6.  folly  exposed,  gave  the  details  of  the 
landscape.  It  was  then  a  very  simple  mitter  to  adapt  the  sky 
of  the  first  negative  to  a  print  of  the  seoond.  M.  Migorsky 
also  called  attention  to  a  style  of  printing  which  might  be 
termed  the  mirror  of  mystery.  A  carbon  print  was  transferred 
to  a  mirror,  which,  instead  of  being  silvered,  was  gilt ;  if  the 
image  was  put  on  the  reverse,  it  was  only  visible  by  tians- 
parenoy,  so  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  mystic  mirror,  showing  the 
image  of  any  person  one  desired  to  see  on  the  observar  looking 
into  it. 

M.  Batv AI  showed  a  little  apparatus  for  doaiog  bottles  har- 
metioally. 

J    Among   otbetsi   a   communicatiog   on   "Pjxgxiliat   for 
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Emulsions "  was  read  from  the  BulUtin  de  la  Soeiett  de 
Toulouse  (see  p.  608). 

M.  Despaquib  read  a  commiiDieation  on  photo-printing  in 
greasy  ink. 

M.  Chabdon  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  carbon  prints. 

M.  Van  Tenac  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  practising  wet  plate 
photography  in  the  open  air. 

The  Autotype  Company  sobmitted  a  fine  collection  of 
prints. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  showed  two  photo-chromic  reproductions  of 
paintings. 

M.  Stebbino  exhibited  a  large  number  of  pictures  obtained 
by  means  of  platinum  salts,  and  explained  how  they  were 
secured. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Photoobaphebs'  Benevolent  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  174,  Fleet  Street, 
Mr.  W.  S.  BiBD  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  prcTions  meetings  hating  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  Evans,  Dighton,  Loyadon  Boucher, 
Thomas,  Harnack  Dennis,  and  James  were  admitted  members 
of  the  association. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  and  thank  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Parent  Society  for  the  uie  of  the 
late  exhibition  on  the  Idth  ultimo.  The  Secretary  was  further 
instructed  to  engage  the  Co-operative  Institute  for  an  evening 
abont  the  24th  of  January,  for  the  second  annnaLentertainment. 

In  reply  to  queries,  the  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  B. 
Cooking  had  kindly  undertaken  the  musical  portion  of  the 
programme ;  and  that  Mr.  York  would  af<ain  exhibit  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  Secretary  would  do  the  lecturing. 

A  petition  was  presented  for  relief,  which,  after  discussion, 
was  Toted  ten  shillings  per  week,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
weeks,  and  as  the  applicant  was  not  a  member,  he  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  advertising  in  the  Employment  Register  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fact  of  the  applicant  not  being  a 
.  member  called  forth  a  discussion  as  to  when  it  would  be 
desirable  to  announce  that  non-members  would  not  be  relieved, 
which,  after  a  brief  discussion,  wab  adjourned. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


a)Hl&  in  tit  S^intno. 

Mb.  Aldbbman  Nottaob. — Photography,  the  newest  of  the 
arts,  the  newest  of  the  industries,  and  the  most  recent  of  the 
branches  of  commerce,  definitely  took  a  position  amongst  the 
most  ancient  of  the  representative  institutions  arising  out  of 
industry  and  commerce — the  Corporation  of  London^n  Wed- 
nesday, the  8th  instant,  when  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage.  of  the 
Stereoscopic  X)ompany,  gave  his  inaugural  dinner,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Sheriffs,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
noble  and  distinguished  guests  being  present  It  would  be  out 
of  place  in  our  columns  to  enter  into  a-^y  detailed  account  of 
■uch  a  festive  celebration ;  but  as  we  regard  the  occasion  as 
noting  a  worthy  association  of  success  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  new  art  of  civic  honours,  in  which  alt  our  readers 
are  interested,  we  put  the  event  on  record  ;  simply  adding  that 
for  perfect  taste,  perfect  organization,  profuse  hospitality,  and 
elegant  comfort,  we  have  rarely  seen  any  public  or  private 
dinner  so  successful. 

Lambebttpe,  etc.-* We  are  asked  to  call  the  attention  of 
photographers  interested  ia  M.  Lambert's  processes  to  the 
circumstance  that  M.  Lambert  will  bo  in  Ureenwioh  from 
January  3rd  to  January  12tb.  We  learn  from  two  or  three 
correspondents  In  the  North  of  England  that  M.  Lambert  has 
met  with  a  warm  welcome  amongst  many  of  the  photographers 
there.  One  gentleman  has  secured  exclusive  licences  for  four 
towns,  not  to  retain,  but  to  diffuse,  he  is  so  delighted  with  the 

Erocetses.    The  number  of  recent  lice^isees  appears  to  be  ve  ry 
irge. 

Photoobaphio  Cheisticas  Cards.*— Beferring  to  the  re- 
marks on  the  use  of  Photographic  Christ  mas  Cards,  Mr.  W. 
Wright  calls  oar  attention  to  some  prettily*deBi|;ned  medallion 
mounts  for  card  pictures,  the  subject  of  the  designs  being  well 
suited  to  Christmas  associations.  If  these  mounts  were  better 
known  we  think  the^r  would  be  mach  used  with  portraits  as 


amongst  the  friendly  souvenirs  exchanged  between  friends  at 
this  feswive  period.  Mr.  John  Terras  also  sends  us  some  card 
photographs  intended  as  Christmas  souvenirs.  Some  of  them 
are  very  pretty.  Mr.  Terras  has  not  found  them  successful 
with  the  public.  Possibly  a  variety  of  reasons  may  influence 
this  matter,  which  we  may  deal  with  at  another  time. 

The  Late  Eclipse.— fleferring  to  scime  correspondence  on 
the  subject  which  took  place  a  few  months  ago,  and  appeared 
in  our  pages  at  the  time.  Dr.  Schuster  writes  to  Natur*  as 
follows :— "  On  my  return  from  India  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  some  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Eftglith  Mteka* 
nie  during  my  absence.    Mr.  Prector,  and  a  writer  signing 
himself  *■  A  Fellow  of  the  (loyal  Astronomical  Society,'  com- 
ment in  these  letters  on  the  result  of  the  late  Eclipse  expedi- 
tion.   Itwonld  be  belter  if  these  discussions  were  postponed 
until  the  results   are  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  but  if 
writers  who  have  not  heard  aaythin^;  beyond  a  few  short  tele- 
grams take  it  upon  themselves  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the 
value  of  photographs  which  they  have  not  seen,  a  few  re- 
marks of  one  who  has  seen  them  become  necessary.    If  the 
telegrams  written  by  me  have  given  rise  to  the  misunderstanding, 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  it.    I  have  had  no  personal  interest 
either  in  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  expedition.    The 
Royal  Siiciety  has  done  me  the  honour  to  entrust  me  with  the 
task  of  C'irrying  out  a  programme  sanctioned  in  detail  by  the 
Eclipse  committee.  This  f  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  abilitv, 
and  in  wording  the  telegrams  in  question  I  avoided  carefully 
any  expression  which-' ndl^ht  have  raided  expectations  not  to  be 
fulfilled  on  the  arrival  of  the  photographs.     If  the  Impression 
has  been  propagated  that  the  expedition  has  not  obtained  any 
results  of  great  importance,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who,  think« 
ing  I  had  an  interest  in  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the 
results,  have  taken  awav  from  the  meaniogof  my  words,  which 
in  reality  remained  far  below  the  truth.     There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  photographs  obtained  by  the  prismatic 
camera  are  full  of  interest  and  importance.    They  solve  the 
question  in  which  part  of  the  spectrum  the  chief  photographic 
rays  of  the  carona  are  situated.    Tbey  open  out  umost  an  en- 
tirely new  field  of  inquiry,  answering  questions  which  could 
never  have  been  answered  by  any  other  method,  and  suggest- 
ing new  questions  to  be  answered  hereafter.    I  should  have 
liked  to  postpone  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  photo- 
graph in  all  its  details  the  spectrum  of  the  carona  in  the  time 
available  during  eclipses  until    Mr.  Proctor's  long-promised 
mathematical  solution  h>is  appeared.     As,  however,  we  have 
had  to  wait  for  it  already  a  considerable  time,  I  venture  to 
submit  to  yonr  readers  the  following  considerations: — The 
prismatic  camera  is  a  spectroscope  without  collimator.     It 
has  given  us  photographs  after  one  minute's  exposure,  and 
would  have  done  so  in  less  time  under  more  favourable  atmos- 
pheric conditions.    It  we  add  a  collimator  and  telescope  to  this 
camera,  wo  shall  have  an  arvungement  similar  to  that  which 
actually  was  employed  for  tho  photographs  of  the  spectrum. 
If  the  lens  ot  the  telescope  is,  as  regards  diameter  and  focal 
length,  like  that  of  the  camera;  it,  further,  the  fooal  length 
and  diameter  of  the  collimator  Ions  is  such  that  it  would  collect 
all  the  light  which  passed  through  the  objective  of  the  teles- 
cope ;  if  the  slit  plate  was  removed,  the  only  diminution  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  wodid  be  caused  b^  the  absorption  through 
the  two  additional  lenses  and  by  the  diffraction  of  the  slit.  The 
influence  of  diffraction  can    be  reduced  to  a  minimnm  by 
suitably  altering  the  aperture  of  the  collimator  lens,  and  by 
nsing  a,  slit  not  too  narrow.     We  should  thus  have  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  in 
one  minute.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  the 
failure  of  the  spectroscopic  cameras  was  due  to  atmospheric 
causes,  to  the  instruments  employed,  or  finally,  to  my  own 
fault.    It  will,  I  believe,  be  fbnnd  hereafter,  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  even  these  failures  will  prove  useful  on  future 
occasions.    In  enumerating  the  results  of  the  expedition  the 
photographs  of  the  carona  and  the  sketch  taken  by  the  Hon. 
U.  N.  Shore  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.   The  time  observations 
were  conducted  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  instruments  per- 
mitted." 

Cblobidb  of  Gold  4Nd  Potassium  Tonixo  Bate.*- 
Dissolve  dentists'  waste  in  the  least  quantity  possible  of  aqua 
regia  (one  part  nitric,  two  parts  muriatic  add),  add  drop 
by  drop,  stirring  meanwhile  with  a  |;lass  rod,  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  until  the  solution  is  sllghtlv  turbid,  then  add 
a  few  drops  of  muriatic  add  to  clear  it ;  add  water  until  yon 
have  ten  grains  of  gold  to  the  oanoe  of  solntioo.    For  toniogi 
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use  ona  crain  of  gold  and  five  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  to  five 
■heets  of  albamen  paper,  neatralize  with  chalk.  Mix  about 
three  honra'before  nsing. —  Western  Photographic  If  etas. 

Kalsome.ving. -This  term  is  used  iu  America  for  paiat- 
ing  in  distemper.  The  following  hints,  given  in  the  Scitnti/ie 
American^  may  be  useful  in  background  painting : — "  To 
kalsnraine  a  good-sized  room  with  two  coatsj  take  ten  pounds 
of  whiting  dissolved  in  hot  or  boiling  water ;  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  glue  (which  should  have  been  put  to  sovk  in  a  pint 
of  wdter  the  night  before)  may  now  be  melted  slowly  on  the 
back  of  the  stovo,  stirring  frequently.  To  colour  a  beautiful 
tint,  get  two  ounces  of  ultramariue  blue  and  one  ounce  of 
yenetian  red ;  mix  separately  with  cold  Boft  water,  and  strain 
through  a  stockii'g  or  thin  cloth,  each  in  a  separate  vessel. 
The  whiting  may  now  be  stirred  well ;  if  too  thick,  add  more 
hot  water,  and  strain  through  a  flour  sieve  into  a  good  sized 
pot.  Add  some  of  the  blue  and  red,  alternately,  tiU  you  ufot 
the  desired  shade,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  putting  a  little 
of  the  mixture  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  drying  by  the  flre. 
When  your  oollour  is  determined,  pour  in  the  glue ;  and  after 
mixing  well,  apply  the  wash  hot  to  the  walls,  brushing  in  any 
direction,  as  it  mixes  better  than  if  put  on  too  carefully.  On 
wbit«  walls  two  coats  are  necessary ;  bat  after  the  room  is 
once  done,  one  'soat  is  sufficient.  Should  the  ceiling  have  to  be 
dontt,  put  on  the  Wiiitiug  alone  first,  then  reheat  the  wash  and 
add  the  paints  and  glue,  the  latter  to  be  light-colourt>cl  if  the 
walls  are  to  be  white.  Common  glue  will  answer  for  a  painted 
wall.  A  paper  border  finishes  the  room  perfectly— -maxes  any 
room  neat  and  pretty.  Should  the  secona  coat  not  be  put  on 
till  next  day,  heat  the  mixture,  as  the  glue  will  not  mix  with 
the  other  ingredients  unless  pretty  warm." 


8;ff  9ffsnt^tiTxtit\ii%. 


An  Auatbub. — ^The  value  of  uranium  in  the  nitrate  bath  for  wat 
plates  is  a  didputei  point.  Maay  operators  speak  well  of  baryta. 
It  is  simply  dissolvecl  by  addition  to  the  nitrate  <K>lution. 

Gala. — The  ether  will  du  no  harm  whatever.  The  only  differeaoe 
you  will  experieaoe  will  be  that  the  ether  will  evaporate  more 
quickly  thau  the  alcohol. 

Joux  Tbrhas. — li\ifi  quivk  and  constant  recurrence  of  pinholes 
that  you  describe  is  very  taatalizing,.  and,  unfortunatelV,  Tery 
difficult  iadael  to  prescribe  for.  Recaiving  only  general  oescrip* 
tions,  and  not  knowing  the.  m'nute  history  of  each  case,  we  can 
only  prescribe  for  general  causes.  As  a  rule,  the  cause  of  pinholes 
is  the  accumulation  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath,  which  super- 
saturating the  solution  is  easily  precipitated  on  the  pUte,  giving  it 
the  sandy  appearance  you  describe,  and  issuing  in  pinholes  in  the 
negative.  Ihe  various  modes  of  getting  rid  of  iodide  we  have 
often  described  both  in  the  Nbws  tmd  our  Ybau-Books. 
Dilating  and  filtering ;  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  ;  adding 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  various  other  plans,  all  have 
their  advantages.  Boiling  does  not  necessarily  precipitate  the 
iodide.  Oae  causa  of  the  ready  recurrenco  of  pinholes  is  the  use 
of  a  small  quantity  uf  soluttju.  It  is  better  to  use  a  couple  of 
gallons  than  a  pint.  Cold  weather  increases  the  tendency.  Read 
what  we  have  said  ia  v.irio'13  yaAii-BoJKS  and  Nbws  articles. 
The  cards  are  pretty.  Probably  a  variety  of  causes  may  prevent 
their  sale. 

R.  S. — We  have  not  muah  fiiith  in  the  process. 

W.  L.  T.  asks  us  whether  uil  colours  or  water  colours  are  best  for 
oolouring  photographs.  Tiiat  is  purely  a  question  of  taste.  Bach 
anawurs  equally  well  for  certain  pictures.  Oil  colours  are  most 
desirable  for  large  pictures,  aad  water  colours  for  small  pictures. 
Obtain  the  manual  of  **  Harmonious  Cufouring  as  Applied  to 
Photographs,"  price  one  shilling,  of  Newman,  Soho  Square, 
which  will  g^ve  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

Rbcbxvbd,  with  thanks :  B.  Wyles,  A.  Asher,  J.  Barker,  T.  S 
Hicks,  Sydney  Smyth,  R.  Slingsby,  Wallis  Clements,  J.  S. 
Tulley,  L.  Wamerke,  and  others. 


H.  DuHinKO. — ^For  a  north  light,  the  fabric;)  you  forward  are  un- 
necessarily heavy  and  dark  for  cuirtains.  Common  calico,  white 
or  {blue,  would  serve,  or  the  thinnest  and  cheapest  of  thosj  you 
enclose.  For  the  side  we  should  prefer  curtains  with  rings,  sliding 
on  a  brass  rod:  and  for  tho  roof  a  series  of  blinds  (say  three), 
running  on  rollers  placed  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

JosbfuStokbs. — ^The  piece  of  smeared  paper,  which  looks  like 
some  wild  design,  has  got  slipped  into  your  Nbws  by  accident 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  folders.  It  has,  apparently,  been  used 
as  a  mask  in  stencilling  black  bordered  note  paper. 

J.  C.  LEiCBSTBa. — Bates*  black  varnish  will  answer  most  purposes 
that  you  require.  Brunswick  black  diluted  wiih  turpentine,  or  with 
coal  tar  naphtha,  will  answer.  If  applied  somewhat  tnick,  it  will  dry 
bright.  If  you  want  it  quite  dull,  dilute  and  grind  up  a  little  bona 
black  with  it. 

John  Patrick. — Our  correspondent  slightly  mistakea  the  aim  of 
the  Ybar-Book.  Whilst,  as  a  rule,  it  contains  material  which 
makes  it  a  tolordbly  complete  manaal  of  practice,  it  is  intended 
ohieflv  to  record  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  represent  the 
practice  of  the  art  in  suoh  degree  as  it  has  boon  modified  by  dis- 
covery or  experience.  Wo  rarely  repeat  old  processes  in  the  Ybak- 
BooK,  unless  %omQ  point  of  novelty  be  involved.  Hence,  unless 
tome  new  or  improved  mode  of  photographing  on  wood  have  been 
announced  during  the  year,  none  will  appear  in  the  Ybab^Book. 
The  best  method  at  the  present  time— provided  the  operator  have 
ftoy  familiarity  with  the  operations— is  to  produce  a  photolitho- 
graphic transfer,  and  put  the  imago  in  printing  ink  on  the  wood 
instead  of  upon  stone. 

Ct  A.  B. — There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  placing  pTiotographs  In 
scrap  books  without  cockling.  One  very  good  plan  is  to  attach 
them  only  at  th<)  four  comers,  taking  care  to  draw  the  print  tight 
Another  plan  is  to  use  india-rubber  cement  for  mountmg.  This 
answers  well,  but  has  a  drawback :  in  the  course  of  years— perhaps 
a  dooen  or  twenty — the  india-rubber  perishes,  and  the  prints 
become  loose,  and  sometimes  also  diAo>)loured  with  the  change  in 
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ObtervatioM  taken  at  Braystones,  near  }Fh%t9Kavtn, 

36  feet  above  tea  level. 
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bath  No.  1  nnd  No.  2,  using  each  for  special  purposes,  and  often 
using  a  mixture. 

PUNCB. — Yes,  your  proportions  will  servo,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  such  a  studio  will  give  g^xMl  rofults.    Tou  will  often  find  it 
an  advantage  to  place  the  sitter  slightly  quartering  towardn  the 
fide-li^ht,  the  camera  being  placed  in  the  corner,     A  reflecting, 
screen  in  the  nnlighted  side  will  be  required. 

P.  S. — The  powder  process  can  be  worked  <m  any  kind  of  paper. 
Yon  will  find  detaUs  iu  our  forthcoming  Ybah-uook.  Wo  have 
not  space  for  giving  oomplete  instruotions  for  %>  process  in  this 
column. 


Summary. 
Mazimttm  temperature  observed  ..• 
Hiaimam  ditto 

Mean  ditto 


••• 


Heavy  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  p.m. 

6howert  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Fair,  but  gloomy 

Rain  a.m.    Windy 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.    Windy  p.m. 

Ileavy  ahoirora  thu  afternoon 

Oo^'asional  shuwors  all  duy 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

A  little  rain  this  moraing 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

Rain  p.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  p.m.,  with  strong  wind. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Rain  a.in. 

Fuir,  geiisrslly  sunny 

Fair,  generally  sunny 

A  httle  rain  p.m. 

Fair  and  sunny 

Fair,  generally  gloomy 

Fair,  out  gloomy. 

Fair  and  sunny 

A  little  itnoir  p.nu 

Fair  and  sunny 

Fair,  gonenlly  ninny 

Fair,  bat  gloomy 

Fair,  but  gloomy 

A  little  snDw  this  moniSng 

Homings.  Koons.  Nights. 
«•  49»    ...    49«      ...  47 • 
•M  37       ...    M        ...  9  9 
...  39  6   ...    43        ...  S  93 
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ICean  of  all  obiervati^ns       .«•       .^       ••• 

Number  of  fair  d  lys 

Nutnbor  of  days  on  which  more  or  less  rain  fell  .••       — 

Number  of  fiiir  days,  sunny —       ... 

Number  of  fair  days,  gloomv 

NoTkh.— I'roai  the  forc^>iug  tiblo  it  m»y  b«  ob<  rrod  that  -...w.  ,.^*,, 
vuathct  Commenced  here  about  the  25th.  It  ha^i  continued  up  te  vt-day, 
and  we  haro  had  Mme  serero  frost,  aff  irding  mu-^  skating  amnssiptnt  on 
th(>  neighbouring  ponds.  Having  t  i-Uar  c  kmmeaec  1  a  rapid  thavjjhose 
who  beiiCTe  in  the  old  adage,  **  When  the  ioe  bears  a  man  before  Christ* 
man,  it  will  not  bear  a  goose  after,"  may  expect  a  oomparatiTdy  mfld 
whiter,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  iU  aeeonwy. 


19 

17 

1 

i 
cold,  frosty 
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PHOTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THH:  STUDIO* 

FEOVE880S  ADAMS*   EZPEBIMBNTS    WITH  BELBNIUM — ^AOOIDEITTB 

IN   REDUOIHO  EB8IDDB8. 

Professor  Adams*  Experhnents  untk  Selenium, — The  remarks 
of  the  Frcsidenfe  of  the  Photographic  Society  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  really  good  photometer  existed,  lead  ns  to 
bring  np  once  more  the  subject  of  seleniam,  especially  as 
the  paper  recently  communicated  to  the  Rojal  Society  by 
Professor  Adams,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  deserves  to  have  some  notice 
taken  of  it  by  photographers.  Last  week  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  selenium  could  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  light,  so  far  as  its  conductivity  of 
electricity  is  concerned,  by  heating  it  for  some  time  «t  a 
high  temperature,  and  that  even  in  its  normal  condition,  as 
Professor  Adams  shows,  it  might  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  tiustworthy  and  ready  measure  of  light. 
Professor  Adams  has  sought  to  discover  what  elements  of 
light  it  is  that  render  selenium  a  so  much  better  conductor 
In  daylight  than  in  darkness,  and  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  action  upon  the  selenium  is  due  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  to  radiations  belonging  to  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum.  This  entirely  agrees  with  M.  Siemen's  re- 
sults, which  we  mentioned  last  week,  for  that  gentleman 
distinctly  states  that  the  dark  heat  rays  do  not  in  any  way 
influence  selenium.  Light  rays  of  all  kinds  do  so,  however, 
particularly,  Professor  Adams  tells  us,  a  greenish  yellow,  a 
circumstance  which  will  strike  photographers  with  particular 
interest.  The  change  exerted  upon  selenium  by  daylight 
is,  88  we  have  already  pointed  out,  very  marked,  and  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  state  precisely  to  what  degree.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  found  that  the  needle  of  his  galvanometer 
(which  indicated  the  degree  of  conductivity  of  the  selenium) 
was  not  affected  at  once,  when  he  lit  up  a  darkened  apart- 
ment containing  the  selenium  photometer  with  an  ordinary 
Bunsen  flame,  which  is  non-luminous;  but  after  several 
seconds  the  needle  make  a  slight  deflection,  equal  to  ten 
dividions  of  the  scale.  On  the  flame  being  made  luminous, 
however,  there  was  a  sudden  deflection,  which  increased  to 
250  divisions  of  the  scale  in  a  few  seconds.  The  light  of  an 
ordinary  Bunsen  could  scarcely  be  measured,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated *at  1- 200th  part  of  a  candle,  while  the  luminous  Bunsen 
is  set  down  as  equal  to  ten  candles.  Therefore,  a  faint 
illumination  equal  to  1 -200th  of  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
oandlo  sufliced  to  affect  the  selenium  visibly,  such  an  illu- 
mination as  most  photographers  would-  not  hesitate  to  use 
in  their  dark  rooms.  One  cannot  very  well  exaggerate  the 
value  to  a  photographer  of  such  a  delicate  photometer,  if 
one  could  be  constructed  out  of  selenium.  For  testing  dark 
rooms  when  one  has  to  work  with  the  delicate  films  given  by 
some  dry  plates,  a  photometer  of  this  kind  woald  be  invaluable. 
Dark  rooms,  whether  lighted  by  coloured  glass,  or  through 
tinted  calico  or  tammy,  are  well  known  U>  get  less  light- 
proof  by  degrees,  if  sunshine,  or  any  strong  light,  is  per- 
mitted to  act  upon  the  screens,  and  a  selenium  photometer, 
therefore,  would  prove  a  capital  tell-tale  under  the  circum- 
stances, if  only  it  could  be  produced  in  a  simple  enough 
form.  Even  moonlight  has  an  effect  upon  selenium,  K>r 
Professor  Adams  says  that  '*  on  throwing  the  moonlight  on 
the  selenium  by  means  of  a  plane  mirror,  the  needle  was  at 
once  deflected  twenty  divisions  of  the  scale."  And  he 
further  states  that  this  deflection  was  increased  to  forty 
divisions  on  placing  the  mirror  outside  the  window,  so  as 
to  send  the  moonlight  peipendicularly  through  the  window 
on  the  selenium,  and  this,  too.  with  the  window  closed.  No 
better  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  sensitiveness  of  sele- 


sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
resistance.  Thu/i,  by  way  of  example,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  normal  resistance  exhibited  by  selenium  on  passing 


a  current  of  electricity  into  it  is  put  down  at  about  4,400 
ohms,  and  this  number  is  marked  on  the  galvanometer  when 
the  selenium  is  in  the  dark;  a  luminous  Bunsen  burner 
(equal  to'ten  candles)  reducea  the  resistance  (or  increases  the 
conductivity,  which  is  the  same  thing)  by  rather  less  than 
1,000  ohms,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  would 
at  oiioe  point  to  3,400  ohms  on  exposure  of  the  selenium 
to  the  light  of  ten  candles.  We  share  the  hope  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Photographic  Society  that  we  may  not  long  be 
without  the  possession  of  a  delicate  and  handy  photometer, 
and  it  seems  to  us  very  probable  indeed  that  selenium  will 
furnish  us  with  what  we  want. 

Accidents  in  Reducing  Residues. — The  recent  accidents  in 
American  studios  connected  with  the  evaporation  of  silver 
baths  containing  glycerine  call  to  mind  a  lamentable  occur- 
rence that  took  place  about  ten  years  ago  at  Pestb,  and 
which  we  are  glad  to  hear  has  not  since  been  repeated.  In 
the  case  of  the  American  studios  it  is  supposed  that  free 
nitric  acid  must  have  acted  upon  the  glycerine  and  formed 
nitroglycerine,  one  of  the  most  terrible,  because  most 
treacherous,  of  our  explosives.  In  the  Pesth  catastrophe, 
the  cause  was  said  to  have  been  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  alcohol  or  ammonia  in  the  residue,  and  the 
formation  of  fulminate  of  silver,  or  some  such  compound. 
In  the  case  to  which  we  allude,  which  our  readers  may  have 
forgotten,  a  travelling  photographer,  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  upon  a  chemist  in  Pesth  with  .some 
photographic  residues,  from  which  he  desired  the  silver  to 
be  extracted.  The  reiidues  remained  some  time  in  the 
laboratory,  and  in  the  end  were  handed  over  to  an  assistant 
to  be  reduced.  In  order  to  remove  the  precipitate,  which 
had  become  perfectly  dry  and  attached  to  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  it  was  contained,  tho  assistant  began  to  scrape  it  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  when  a  fearful  explosion  immediately  took 
place,  that  was  heard  throughout  tne  town  and  neighboui- 
hood.  The  body  of  the  chemijt  was  found  mangled  and 
literally  torn  in  two  pieces ;  the  assistant  had  beeji  thrown 
to  the  floor  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  and  killed  on  the 
spot ;  while  a  little  boy,  the  chemist*s  son,  who  had  been 
watching  the  operation,  was  found  stunned  and  bleeding, 
but  otherwise  comparatively  unhurt.  He  alone  could  give 
what  meagre  details  weie  forthcoming,  but  that  the  mixture 
under  manipulation  was  made  up  of  photographer^s  residues 
there  was  no  doubt.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter  was  made 
by  several  Austrian  scientific  men,  and  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  we  published  in  these  columns  at  the  time, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  no  explosive  compound  of  any 
description  cau  be  formed  in  photographic  residues  when  an 
acid  is  present  in  combination,  and  that  such  a  result  only 
was  possible  when  the  residues  contained  large  quantities  of 
ammonia.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  residues 
should  be  first  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  before 
being  reduced.    Only  if  there  is  a  risk  of  forming  nitro- 

aoerine  by  the  chance  presence  of  glycetine  in  the  re- 
jes,  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  employ  nitrio  acid 
for  the  purpose. 

2%e  I^omenade  Portrait. — The  novelties  in  siieintiodaoed 
during  the  year  have  not  received  so  much  attention  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Boudoir  siae,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Blanchard,  had  surely  sufficient  claims  to 
novelty  and  fitness  to  hav^  secured  for  it  a  cordial  reception 
amongst  portraitists,  to  whom  any  novelty  which  affords .  a 
stimulus  to  business  should  be  welcome.  The  Promenade 
size,  introduced  in  America,  appears  to  have  been  pushed 
more,  and  is  acquiring  some  acceptance  on  the  Continent. 
In  Berlin  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  we  print  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  another  page  from  the  Mittneilungen. 
Like  the  boudoir  portrait,  the  promenade  portrait  is  a  nar- 
rower picture  than  the  cabinet  or  carte;  so  that  in  ihia 
respect  the  new  fashions  of  London  and  America  are  the 
same.  The  promenade  picture  is,  however,  much  smaller 
than  the  boudoir,  being  about  a  (bird  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  cabinet,  and  about  the  same  amount  narrower.  It 
is  possible  that  this  alteration  in  the  proportions  will  be 
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pleasing  to  many,  but  it  will  be  a  qaestion  whether  albam 
maDafactnrers  will  deem  the  difference  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  making  books  to  take  portraits  so  nearly  of  a  siae. 
There  exists  one  serious  drawback  against  the  success  of 
the  promenade  picture,  we  cannot  help  thinking :  it  is  so 
very  much  like  the  present  popular  portrait  sizes.     The 
public  may  like  to  have  a  carte  or  cabinet  taken,  or  some- 
thing in  a  grander  style,   in  which  case  they  may  now 
choose  the  boudoir  format ;  but  it  is  hardly  lively  thej 
would  choose  a  size  so  nearly  allied  to  the  cabinet.    It  is 
suggested  that  the  broad  cabinet,  or  slender  promenade, 
should  be  delivered  by  the  photographer  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  model ;  but  in  this  case  we  must  suppose  the 
co-existence,  in  every  drawidg-room,  of  a  cabinet  and  pro- 
menade album,  for  if  both  pictures  were  made  to  fit  into 
one    and    the    same    framework,    there    would    be    little 
good   in  having    two    different  sized    mounts.       We  do 
not,  however,   desire  in  any  way  to  stand    in   the  way 
of  introducing  novelties;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that 
photographers    do    quite    right    in    bringing  before   the 
public  novelties  of  one  kind  or  another,  for,  beyond  its 
^commercial  aspect,  such  a  step  exercises  the  artist  in  the 
different  brancues  of  his  calling.     But  we  thick  that  instead 
of  merely  altering  in  a  slight  degree  the  measurement  of  the 
photograph,  more  good  would   be  done  by  introducing 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  portrait  itself.    The  main 
thing,  with  the  professional  portraitist  is  to  captivate  the 
goodwill  of  the  public,  and  this  he  is  more  likely  to  do  in 
the  way  we  have  mentioned,  from  the  fact  that  the  family 
albums  which  exist  and  require  to  be  filled  must  needs  be 
completed  with  portraits  of  a  particular  size.     We  must 
oome  to  an  underttauding  as  regards  the  size  portraits  should 
be,  so  as  to  obtain  albums  of  proper  dimensions ;  and  the 
carte  and  cabinet  fully  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  photographs 
of  smaller  dimensions.     There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why 
other  sizes  should  not  become  as  popular,  especially  in  the 
case  of  large  pictures  like  the  boudoir  portraits;  but,  if 
photographers  want  to  change  their  pictures  frequently, 
it  shonla  be   the    style,  rather  than  size,  that  is  altered. 
While  on    the    subject    of    photographic     novelties,   we 
would  ask,  why  cannot  photographers  do  something  no'w- 
Ardays  with  note  paper,  address  cards,  and  articles  of  Tandy 
stationery,  of  which  large  demands  are  made  by  the  public  ? 
There  ought  to  be  a  dozen  different  ways  in  which  portraits 
might  be  tastefully  utilised  in  this  connection,  ana  thus  a 
new  and  extensive  field  opened  up  for  the  benefit  of  photo- 
graphic portraitists.    Why  should  lithographers  and  en- 
gravers have  everything  their  own  way  in  these  matters  ? 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Thji  Fhotoohroxio    Pbooiss — Painting  or    Foatbaits  in 
GoLOuas — M.    Lion   Vidal*s    Lioknsbs — Two    Fbbnob 

YbAB-BooKS  ^  ThB      ToITIK)U8B     SoCIBTT  —  PiNHOLBS    IN 

Nbqativbs. 
Whilb  seeing  even  the  surprising  productions  which  daily 
emanated  from  the  Photocbromic  Studio  directed  by  M. 
Leon  Vidal — copies  of  paintings  and  of  all  sorts  of  works 
of  Brt^there  were  still  some  sceptics  who  disbelieved  that 
the  same  success  would  attend  the  production  of  portraits  in 
colours.  There  were  some,  even,  who  pretended  that  the 
thing  was  impossible,  and  were  ready,  indeed,  to  prove  it  by 
inathematics. 

To-day  the  first   are  convinced,  and  the  last  are  com- 

Slled  to  hold  their  peace.  In  effect,  they  have  had  before 
eir  eyes  productions  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  aeo  that  M.  Vidal  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  principal  Paris  photographers  to  the  effect  that  he 
bound  himself  to  print  in  colours  tX\  cliche  which  they 
should  confide  to^  him,  at  certain  fixed  prices,  paid  in  ad- 
▼anoe,  and  in  this  way  Che  public  will  be  able  at  once  to 
•hara  in^  the  invention,  while  both  photographer  and  in- 
ventor will  be  benefitted  by  the  tiftnsaotion.  Agreeably  to 
*^*-  oonpaot,  portraits  of  the  most  varied  nature  have  been 


remitted  to  M.  Leon  Vidal  by  his  privileged  clients,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days  the  orders  were  executed,  and  we 
may  at  once  say  that  all  have  been  delighted  at  the  results 
obtained.  There  is,  indeed,  something  magical  in  this 
transformation  into  an  exquisite  painting  of  a  clich6,  which 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomeid  to  see  reproduced  only 
in  block.  And  the  painting,  in  the  creation  of  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  hand  of  man  has  had  nothing  to  do,  possesses 
a  most  taking  appearance.  It  is  so  harmonious,  so  de- 
licate, so  transparent.  Ton  look  in  vain  for  lines,  or  for  the 
maikings  of  the  brush  ;  you  only  find  a  model,  which  light 
alone  has  produced. 

The  public  will  be  much  surprised  when  they  obtain 
these  magicjl  portraits,  for  they  resemble  nothing  closer 
than  water  and  oil  colour  miniatures  of  the  most  artistic 
character. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  success  obtained  is  as  complete  as  possible,  and, 
further,  we  are  not  afraid  of  saying  that  the  portrait-pictures 
are  the  most  successful  of  the  heliochromio  pioductions, 
for  they  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  merits  of  the 
process. 

At  this  moment,  M.  Leon  Vjdal  is  occupied  in  treating 
with  the  principal  provincial  photoj^raphers,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  has  done  with  those  in  Pans  ;  out  he  makes  thij 
difference,  that  in  every  provincial  town  he  will  only  have 
to  do  with  one  single  photographer,  and  the  privilege  of 
availing  himself  of  the  photo-chromic  process  is  acporded  for 
the  sum  of  300  francs  per  anpum,  the  tariffii  charged  for  the 
prints  being  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  Paris  portraitists.  He 
nas  already  concluded  several  compacts  nndez  these  con- 
ditions. 

Since  wa  are  talking  of  M.  Leon  Vidal,  let  as  mention 
that  his  Agenda  PhotograpMque,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  several  specimens  of  his  work,  is  at  the 
point  of  being  finished.  This  little  volume,  whose  form 
will  be  a  very  convenient  one,  will  contain  a  mass  of  use- 
ful matter,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  before  the 
clotie  of  the  present  year. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not 
unfrequently  happen  when  it  is  a  question  of  satisfying  a 
public  want,  M.  Ilabre,  of  Toulouse,  has-been  seized  with  a 
similar  idea,  and  announces  also  the  publication  of  an 
Agenda  Photographique,  or  Aide  Memoire  de  Photographie, 
based  upon  the  same  sort  of  programme.  We  are  satisfied 
that  both  of  these  little  volumes,  whose  usefulness  is  incon- 
testable, will  have  their  due  share  of  public  support. 

M.  C.  Fabre,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  is  the  secretary  of 
a  new  photographic  society  which  has  just  been  formed 
at  Toulouse,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
inherent  to  the  starting  of  such  an  association,  appears  to 
be  upon  a  solid  basis  already.  Besides  the  protessiontil 
photographer  ^  of  whom  there  are  a  large  number  in  the  old 
capital  of  Languedoc,  several  distinguished  amateurs  have 

5:iven  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  members, 
'he  youqg  society  has  but  few  expenses,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion is  fixed,  therefore,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twelve  franca 
per  annum,  so  that  membership  is  within  the  means  of  all. 
A  BulieHn  or  organ  has  been  started,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society,  and  this,  of  which  three  nombeci 
have  been  printed,  is  issued  gratis  to  all  members.  No  sooner 
has  the  society  started  than  two  series  of  medalf  an  offend 
for  the  best  tourist  or  travelling  apparatus  for  working  dry 
plates :  one  class  of  medals  will  be  given  for  camera  and 
stand,  the  other  for  lenses.  The  oomj^tion  will  take  place 
in  April  next. 

As  to  the  Bulletin  of  this  younsr  society,  it  ia  not  aa  vet 
verjr  rich  in  practical  papers.  The  fiitt  nambera,  which 
are  in  our  hands,  contain  little  else  than  the  transaotiooa  of 
the  society.  There  is,  moreover,  a  translation  of  aa  ardcle 
by  M.  Carey  Lea,  on  emnlsions,  and  a  few  gleanings  fforn 
other  journals.  Nevertheless,  we  find,  in  the  third  im- 
pression, an  article  upon  pinholes  in  the  negative.  The 
author,  who  has  ezpeiimeoted  with  difiarent  means  lecom- 
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mended  to  preYent  these  defects,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  itiWer  to  the  sensitiaer.  He  recom-/ 
mends  the  addition  to  the  nitrate  solation  of  five  grammes 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  every  hundred  grammes  of 
nitrate  of  silver  that  has  been  employed  The  precipitate 
formed  is  allowed  to  fall,  the  clarified  liqaid  is  decanted 
off,  iodized  as  usaal,  and  filtered.  As  the  solation  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  poured  back  into  the  stock-bottle  containing 
the  carbonate  of  silver.  In  this  way  the  author  assures  us 
that  the  pinholes  are  completely  prevented,  and  the  solution, 
ahrayslLcpt  in  a  neutral  condition,  is  freed  from  time  to  time 
of  any  organic  matter  it  may  contain.'  Before  use,  two 
cubic  centimetres  per  thousand  of  nitric  acid  should  be 
added.  This  trace  of  acid  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  fogged  images.  Ejrnbst  Lacav. 


PROMENADE  PICTURES. 

BT  PKOP.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Photoorapht  IB  governed  by  fashion.  As  the  fashion  of 
our  garments  changes,  so  also  do  our  photographs.  The 
changes,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  are  of  a  varied  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  figure ;  the  full-length 
portrait  was  followed  soon  after -the  introduction  of  the 
carte^e'vidte  by  the  bust  and  three-quarter  portraits ;  then 
a  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  lighting,  and  we  had 
the  Adam -Salomon  and  Rembrandt  styles;  and  finally,  in 
respect  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pictures,  there  followed 
the  carUy  the  cabinet^  and  Victoria,  the  last-named  being  but 
very  short  lived. 

With  the  desire  of  again  bringing  forward  something 
new,  no  less  than  three  different /orniafo  have  been  started 
simultaneously,  the  imperial  and  boudoir  style,  which  are 
materially  larger  than  the  cabinet;  and  a  third,  the 
promenade  picture,  which  is  not  very  different  in  size  to 
the  cabinet.  Our  readers  need,  however,  be  in  no  way 
exercised  in  mind  just  at  present  about  these  novelties. 
It  is  very  easy  to  inre^t  a  new  format.    Nothing  but  a 

Sair  of  scissors  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
own  a  large  picture  to  smaller  dimensions,  but  it  is 
another  matter  altogether  to  introduce  the  size  success- 
fully. This  is  difficult,  and  to  do  it  something  more  than  a 
pair  of  scissors  is  necessary.  You  require  a  pubUc ,  in  the  first 
place,  that  is  pleased  with  the  new  photograph,  and  gires 
orders  for  them  ;  then  properly  cut  and  printed  cards  for 
mounting  the  pictures ;  and  finally,  suitable  albums  for 
their  reception ;  new  lenses  are  less  required,  probably,  for 
the  instruments  in  any  good  studio  will  no  doubt  be  found 
matter  suitable  for  the  novelty.  Without  expense,  the 
cannot  be  attempted,  and  the  humble  photographer 
will  therefore  do  well  to  let  his  bigger  brethren  undertake 
the  experiments  which  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  before 
the  three  novelties  we  have  mentioned  can  be  properly 
brought  before  the  public.  In  large  studios  the  printing 
of  a  few  hundred  cards  in  the  new  styles,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  as  many  pictures  of  some  attractive  young 
actresses  to  serve  as  parade«pictures,  would  be  an  expense 
scarcely  felt,  and  the  novelties  would  be  put  in  the  recep- 
tion-room to  satisfy  those  asking  for  the  very  latest  fashion 
in  photographic  portraits.  Should  the  pictures  find  favour 
with  the  public,  there  would  stiU  be  plenty  of  time  for 
photographers  in  a  smaller  way  of  business  to  take  up  the 
matter. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  larger  styles  can  "Count  on  very  little 
sympathy;  they  will  obviously  be  more  expensive  than 
cabinets,  and  that  will  be  a  grave  objection  during  the 
present  bad  times.  I  do  not,  however,  set  myself  up  in 
any  way  as  a  prophet,  for  when  I  expressed  my  opinion 
ten  years  ago  upon  the  subject  of  the  cameo  prints,  which 
came  to  ns  as  a  novelty  from  Eneland,  and  stated,  as 
tnmed  out  ta  be  the  case,  that  the  Sushion  would  not  last 
long,  several  gentlemen  were  much  put  out  by  my  state- 
ment, maintaining  that  my  remarks  stood  in  the  way  of 
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their  business  interests.  I  must  guard  myself,  tlierefore, 
from  such  insinuations  for  the  future,  and  will  state  merely 
that  the  promenade  picture  appears  to  me  the  likeliest  to 
please,  and  may  be  found  suitable  in  certain  specific 
instances. 

The  promenade  pictuft,  in  copiparison  with  the  cabinet 
picture,  is  narrower,  and  therefore  notably  higher.  A 
cabinet  measures  95  mm.  hj  135  mm. ;  a  promenade  pic- 
ture measures  76  mm.  by  152  mm.  The  card  mount  of 
the  latter  is  168  *by  100  millimetres.  The  proportion  of 
height  to  breadth  is,  therefore,  in  a  promenade  picture,  as 
1  to  2.  At  first  the  promenade  portrait  appears  too  high, 
while  the  cabinet  seems  too  broad. 

There  are  certain  proportions  of  height  to  breadth 
which  make  an  exceptionally  pleasing  impression,  not 
only  in  pictures,  frames,  but  throughout  artj  in  door* 
ways,  windows,  facades,  &c.  This  proportion  is  breadth 
to  height,  as  height  to  the  total  of  both.  For  instance, 
breadui  s=  3,  height  =:  5,  gives  the  proportion  3  :  5  sa 
5  :  8.*  This  is  not  perfectly  correct,  for  instead  of  8,  it 
should  be  5},  but  these  small  variations  are  allowable. 
The  fact  is,  the  proportion  3  :  5  makes  a  very  agreeable 
impression.  A  cabinet  picture  does  not  differ  much  from 
this  proportion;  it  would  conform  better,  however,  if, 
instead  of  95  mm.  broad,  it  wete  but  95  mm. 

The  new  promenade  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too 
high.  The  best  proportion,  according  to  the  golden 
mean,  would  be  78  m.m.  broad,  and  128  in.m.  high. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
beauty  standard,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  cutting  of  our 
garments,  and  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  impossible  to  argue 
down  a  new  fashioned  garment,  no  matter  how  foolish 
and  ridiculous  it  may  be,  so  we  should  be  powerless  to 
rob  a  picture  of  its  popularity. 

We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
painters,  on  their  part,  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  the  golden  mean.  Angeli,  of  Vienna,  has  produced 
a  series  of  magnificent  whole-figure  portraits,  m  which 
height  to  breadth  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  and 
many  of  his  pictures,  which  are  in  Berlin,  come  into  my 
mind  when  I  criticise  the  new  promenade  picture. 

The  old  cabinet  picture  has  one  fault :  it  is  too  broad 
for  standing  figures  that  are  slim.  One  is  compelled,  for 
this  reason,  to  fill  up  the  spaces  on  either  side  with 
furniture  or  ornament  of  some  kind.  This  defect  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  promenade  pioture ;  it  is,  therefore, 
especially  suited  for  slim  female  figures  without  crinolines, 
but  with  trains,  and  better  still  for  full-length  portraits  of 
gentlemen.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  much 
empty  space  over  the  head  which  is  very  inadequately 
filled  in.  This  space,  too,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  thefigure. 
The  more  room  there  is  over  the  figure,  the  shorter  the 
latter  appears ;  while  the  more  room  there  is  beside  the 
figure  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cabinet  picture),  the  slimmer 
does  the  model  appear.  When,  therefore,  a  short,  thick- 
set personage  is  to  be  photographed,  it  wiU  be  best  to 
choose  the  cabinet  format^  while  the  new  style  may  be 
employed  to  better  advantage  for  slim  figures  which  are 
not  too  tall.  That  promenade  pictures  are  unsuitable  for 
bust  or  three-quarter  portraits,  need  scarcely  be  said. 

In  the  few  promenade  pictures  which  have  been  placed 
before  me  as  proofs,  I  have  found  one  universal  fault: 
the  action  of  the  foreground  has  been  lost  sight  of.  In 
cabinet  pictures  one  is  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  height,  to  cut  off  the  foreground  close  to  the 
feet  of  the  model.  This,  unfortunately,  has  also  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  promenade  pictures,  where  such 
a  step  was  quite  tinncceBsary. 

The  more  foreground  is  left,  the  farther  the  figure 
recedes  into  the  picture,  and  the  more  artistic  it  looks  to 
the  spectatQr.    An  aspect  is  thereby  obtained  which  the 

•  Thlfl  proportion  is  tenped  the  golden  mean.  Za  larger  siaei,  whoa  tba 
photofrapher  adopts  any  dimensions  he  Ulces,  It  is  weU  to  bear  this  propor* 
tion  in  mind* 
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painter  has  for  some  time  past  known  how  to  profit  by. 
Bj  allowing  a  good  deal  of  foreground,  a  s^ort  figure 
maj  be  given  height,  for  the  head  is  then  raised  in  the 
picture,  and  there  is  less  empty  space  above.  I  should 
recommend  photographers  to  take  full-length  portraits 
on  7  by  9  plates,  and  these  they  could  cut  down,  according 
to  the  individual,  into  cabinet  or  promenade  pictures. 


ON  THE  MANIPULA.TION  OF  LARGE  PLATES  IN 

THE  FIELD. 

BY  E.    VIIE9.* 

I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  predicameot,  as  I  am 
asked  to  say  something  about  the  taking  of  the  large  direct 
photographs  in  the  kte  exhibition,  and  really  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  do  not  like  to  begin  thus  ;  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  that  the  following  particulars  will  be  voted  not 
a  twice,  but  a  manv-times  told  tale. 

With  regard  to  tne  chemicals  employed  in  producing  the 
negatives,  I  have  made  no  change  from  the  various  formula 
I  gave  last  year  in  the  paper  I  read  before  yoti ;  but  the 
increase  of  size  from  13  by  11  introduced  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  manipulations.  And  here  I  would  wish  to 
remark,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  direct  photo- 
graphs versus  enlargements,  that  when  the  size  of  the 
picture  does  not  much  exceed  the  dimensions  mentioned, 
a  much  better  result  can  be  secured  by  taking  the  negative 
direct  than  is  possibleby  any  enlarging  process  yet  known ; 
but  when  the  size  is  beyond  24  by  18,  then  an  enlargement 
becomes  a  necessity. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  taking  large  negatives 
by  the  wet  collodion  process  are  more  in  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  impedimenta  required  to  be  carried  and  moved 
about  than  in  the  manipulations  themselves.  When  the 
knack  has  once  been  mastored,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  coat  a 
plate  20  by  16  as  to  coat  one  of  a  smaller  size ;  and  the 
same^  observation  is  equally  true  of  the  development  and 
varnishing. 

Last  year  I  stated  that  I  found  an  omnibus  more  con- 
venient than  a  tent;  but  I  discovered  that  a  covered 
vehicle  was  not  so  well  suited  for  these  large  plates.  One 
great  help  to  successful  working  is  to  have  plenty  of  elbow- 
room.  Some  pride  themselves  upon  being  able  to  conduct 
their  operations  in  the  most  limited  space  ;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  mistake.  The  tent  I  used  aiiring  last  summer's 
campaign  will  be  well  enough  known  to  you  by  the 
name  of  Smart's  tent.  It  consists  of  a  few  Uffht  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  quickly  fitted  to^^ther,  and  made  rigid 
by  sundry  screws.  When  erected,  it  looks  more  like  the 
stall  of  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  gingerbread  than  anything 
I  can  think  of.  Over  this  framework  is  thrown  a  covering 
of  the  twilled  material  generally  used  for  dark  tents,  which 
is  pinned  down  to  the  ground  with  iron  skewers.  From 
each  upper  comer  of  the  tent  hangs  a  cord,  which  is  also 
securea  to  the  ground  with  an  iron  pin.  This  prevento  the 
tent  from  being  blown  over  by  the  wind.  Aiy  assistant 
pats  this  tent  up  and  tekes  it  down  again  in  a  very  few 
minutes^say  ten.  This  is  done  while  I  get  the  camera, 
&C.,  in  order,  or  select  a  suitable  point  of  view.  When 
erected  the  tent  forms  a  commoaious  and  airy  dark 
chamber,  7  ft.  hiffh,  3  ft.  deep  from  front  to  back,  and 
6  ft  6  in.  wide.  A  mahogany  board,  hinged  in  the  middle 
for  portability's  sake,  goes  all  along  the  tent,  giving  a 
surface  to  work  on  of  5  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft.  Above  is  a  shelf, 
also  hinged,  which  gives  ample  room  for  all  the  bottles,  &c 
Such  a  tent  is  easily  made,  is  room^,  cool,  and  conafortable, 
and  packs  up  into  two  oompanttively  small,  and  by  no 
means  heavy,  packages. 

From  the  tnit  we  work  in  to  the  camera  we  work  with 
seems  a  natnral  transition.  Mine,  made  specially  with  a 
view  to.  portability  and  careful  usage,  weighs  about  half  a 
hundredweight    To  shift  such  an  iustrument  as  this  from 

*  RMd  btforo  th«  Photograpblo  Sooitly  of  QrMt  Dritein. 


place  to  place  in  the  ordinary  way  until  the  picture  on  the 
ground  fflass  is  suitable  would  be  so  laborious  as  to  be  a 
serious  obstacle  ;  but  by  the  adoption  of  a  simple  expedient 
such  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  are  (juite  done  away  with. 
There  is  an  analogous  difficulty  in  the  use  of  a  large 
telescope ;  and  to  obviate  it  a  small  telescope,  called  a 
finder,  is  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  same  object 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  in  both  instruments. 
Acting  upon  the  idea  this  suggested,  I  took  a  5  by  4 
camera,  and  mounted  it  with  a  lens  that  embraced  just  the 
same  amount  of  subject  as  the  large  one,  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  small  camera  l^ng  a  reduced  facsimile 
of  that  on  the  large  one.  Thus  provided,  I  could  with 
great  ease  make  several  trials,  until  at  length  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  very  best  point 
of  view  from  which  to  take  the  picture. 

This  important  matter  decided,  the  tripod  stand  that 
carries  the  large  camera  is  next  fixed  up,  and  the  top 
accurately  adjusted  to  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a 
spirit-leveL  A  Stillman's  camera  resembles  a  closed  book. 
In  the  lower  part  of  it  is  cut  a  groove,  into  which  a  prejeo- 
tion  on  the  brass  ring  forming  the  tripod  top  accurately 
fite.  The  camera  being  lifted  up  is  placed  with  great  ease 
and  certainty  in  the  required  position,  and  then  clamped 
by  means  of  the  usual  screw.  Two  pieces  of  brass  ten 
raised,  the  front  and  back  of  the  camera  fall  like  the  covers 
of  this  book,  and  all  is  ready. 

We  come  now  to  the  preparation  of  the  glass.  In 
coating  a  plate  the  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  keeping 
the  pool  of  collodion  quite  circular,  and  as  nearly  as  may 
be  m  the  centre  of  the  plate.  If  this  is  done,  all  is  easy 
enough  ;  but  if,  from  careless  pouring,  the  fluid  is  allowed 
to  run  into  an  oval  or  any  irregular  shape,  then  an  imper- 
fectly coated  plate  or  a  waste  of  material  is  inevitable. 
I  hold  the  plate  by  means  of  a  globe  pneumatic  plate-holder 
from  which  the  handle  has  been  I'emoved.  It  is  extremely 
convenient  to  put  the  collodion  into  a  suitable  pourer  that 
will  contain  just  the  quantity  necessary  to  flow  the  plate 
properly,  and  no  more.  For  the  size  20  by  16  I  find  two 
ounces  is  just  sufficient ;  and  this  is  the  quantity  I  always 
pour  on  the  plate^  thus  preventing  aiiy  mistake  by  taking 
too  much  or  too  lititle,  which  is  almost  sure  to  occur  when 
pouring  from  a  larger  quantity.  Moreover  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  this  method  is  best  when  immaculate 
plates  are  desired. 

Development, — ^I  prefer  to  develop  by  pouring. on  the 
developer  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  tried  the  development- 
dishes  recommended  bv  Mr.  England  and  others,  but  I 
found  them  messy  ana  troublesome.  There  is  really  no 
more  difficulty  in  applving  a  developer  evenly  to  a  Urge 
plate  than  there  is  in  ooilo£onising  it  But  as  th»  weight 
of  the  sheet  of  glass  is  oonsiderablei  one's  arm  soon  b^int 
to  cry  out  for  rest ;  and  so  I  avail  myself  ol  a  little 
expedient  devised  by  our  friend  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards^  U> 
which  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention. 
Take  a  good  heavy  pickle-jar,  and  into  the  neck  of  it 
insert  a  hollow  india-rubber  ball  (those  used  in  the  game  of 
lawn-.tennia  are  just  the  thing) ;  this  forms  a  soft  circular 
pad,  on  which  the  plate  is  instantly  moved  into  any  and 
every  position  with  the  greatest  ease.  On  taking  the  i>lato 
from  the  dark  slide,  place  the  centre  of  it  on  the  nail ; 
support  the  nearest  left-hand  comer  with  a  pneumatic 
holder,  and  apply  the  developer  with  a  clean  and  even 
sweep.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  and,  thanks  to  this  simple 
yet  admirable  oontrivanoe,  a  large  n^jative  can  be  rocked 
or  held  just  as  easily  as  one  of  half-plate  sise. 

I  should  not  have  ventured  to  occupy  ^our  time,  and 
trouble  yon  with  these  small  points,  were  it  not  that  had 
any  one  else,  written  oat  these  few  hinte  I  should  bave 
been  saved  much  trouble  in  finding  cot  the  best  and 
easiest  way.  Oar  mannalsi  nnmeroas  as  they  are,  say 
scarcely  anything  about  wwking  large  plates.  I  do  not 
rememDerliaviDg  seen  it  reoommended  that  a  duplicate  nsffa- 
tive  of  an  away-from-home  negauve  shoola  always  be 
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iakea ;  the  extra  trouble  is  comparatively  nothing  when 
the  point  of  view  is  chosen,  the  object  properly  loonsed. 
and  the  camera  in  position.  Accidents  will  happen  ;  ana 
the  lai^r  Uie  negative  the  more  liable  it  is  to  fracture  in 
the  pressare  frame.  The  more  distant  the  view,  and  the 
more  difficulty  there  is  found  in  securing  a  satisfactory 
result,  the  more  important  it  is  to  take  a  duplicate.  More- 
over, perfect  as  the  first  negative  may  be,'  the  chances  are 
that  the  second  one  will,  in  some  respect  or  other,  turn  out 
to  be  superior. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  every  photographer 
meets  with  failures.  My  special  trouble  this  season  was 
the  splitting  off  of  the  film  during  the  final  drying.  What 
more  exasperating  source  of  failure  is  there  than  this  ?  A 
large  negative  of  a  distant  object  is  successfully  taken,  and 
every  operation  successfully  carried  out  up  to  placing  in 
rack  to  get  drv ;  then  to  come  next  morning  and  find  the 
film  hanging  down  in  ribbons  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
trying  to  the  patience.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  trace 
out    the  delinquent   and  convict  him   on    the  clearest 


hj^drocbloric  acid  on  silver  snbcitrate,  gave,  on  analysis,  as 
the  mean  of  fifteen  very  concordant  detenuinatione : — 


AgCl 
Ag 


Foimd. 

80-22 

19-78 


Theory. 
79  95 
2005 


These  numbers  agree  with  the  formula  Ag4Gls. 


DIAGNOSIS  BY  MEANS   OF  PHOTOQEAPHY. 

BT   M.   LS  OOMTK  LODOVICO  BK  OOUaTKV.* 

Da.  Pbipsoh  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  in  thj 
Moniteur  de  Ut  Phoiographie,  Ist  Jane,  1875i  and  afterwards 
M.  G.  Tissandier,  in  his  journal  La  Nature,  related  the  cir- 
cumstance, of  an  eruption  of  small -pox  having  been  dis- 
covered by  photography  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye.f  The  negative  that  was  taken 
plainly  showed  a  number  of  spots  on  the  face,  which  were 
very  similar  to  those  seen  upon  a  small-pox  patient.    A  day 


evidence.     The  coUodion  was  guUty.    I  was  very  sony   afterwards,  as  we  have  said,  the  sitter  was  found  by  medica^ 
for  It,  because  of  the  many  good  qualities  this  sample  |  j^^^  ^  be  suffering  from  small-pox. 


possessed ;  it  flowed  over  the  plate  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;   it  gave  in  the  bath  a  splendid  creamy  film, 
which   was    of   the   utmost   sensitiveness,   and    which, 
under  the  developer,  densified  admirably.     But  this  one 
fault  ruined  all ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  his  virtues,  he  had 
to  go  into  banishment    What  struck  me  as  extraordinary 
was  that,  when   employed   upon   small-sised  plates,  or 
even  up  to  13  by  11,  it  exhioited  no  tendency  to  this 
propensity.    I  thought  at  one  time  unequal  drying  was  the 
cause ;   but  it  was  not.     I  tried  a  substratum  of  albumen 
of  different  degrees  of  strenffth,  and  even  supplemented 
that  with  a  broad  band  of    india-rubber  varnish,  but 
vainly ;  the  film  peeled  off  just  the  same ;  yet  albumen 
proved  to  be  the  curative  agent  after  alL     After  the  final 
washing  I  applied  the  albumenising  solution  after  the 
manner  of  collodion,  worked  it  well  over  the  plate,  drained 
off  the  surplus,  and  put  aside  to  dry.      J^egatives  so 
treated  did  not  split.     Gum-water  has  been  proposed  for 
this  purpose ;  but  it  is  objectionable  in  muiy  respects,  as 
experience  has  proved.     Gum  is  more  hygroscopic  than 
albumen;  and  plates  that  have  been  flowed  with  gum  and 
then  varnished  are  apt  in  time  to  crack  all  over  the  surface, 
more   especially  if   tiiey  are  exposed  to  fluctuations  of 
temperature. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a 
special  form  of  spirit-level,  which  is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  levelling  a  camera ;  it  is  commercially 
known,  I  believe,  as  a  plumber's  level  At  the  upper  part 
of  it  a  second  much  smaller  level  is  accurately  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  ordinuy  one.  Its  use  is  to  show  not 
only  when  a  thing  is  horisontal,  but  when  it  is  vertical 
Applied  to  the  focnsing-screen  it  shows  at  once  whether 
the  ground  glass  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  with 
the  horison.  I  wish  also  to  mention  that  these  large  plates 
were  all  sensitized  in  a  dipping-bath  made  of  mahogany, 
and  lined  with  pure  sheet  india-rubber,  as  described  in  my 
former  paper.  The  silver  solution  and  the  india-rubber 
remain  mutually  unaffected ;   and  the  lightness  and  in- 


Many  journalists,  little  versed  in  the  science  of  photo- 
graphic optics,  regard  the  circumstance  mentioned  as  impro- 
bable; at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  that  is  wonderful 
about  it.  In  order  that  the  small-pox  spots  sboold  imprint 
themselves  upon  the  cliche,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  possess  a  tint  different  to  that  of  other  portions  of 
the  skin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  particu- 
lar emanations  of  the  small -pox  could  have  been  trans- 
mitted U  the  sensitive  film  tnrough  the  medium  of  the 
lens.  It  is  a  question  of  actinism.  There  are  9ome  tiuts 
so  delicate,  so  slightly  marked,  especially  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  minute  spots,  that  they  escape  the  mont  minute 
observation,  and  are  lost  in  the  surrounding  tints.  It  is 
not  said  whether  the  spots  in  question  were  reproduced  in 
the  cliche  in  while  or  in  black.  In  the  first  case  thev 
would  have  had  a  violet  tint,  and  in  the  second  a  reddish 
colour,  either  of  which  would  be  perfectly  lost  in  the  half 
tone  of  the  skin. 

But  what  our  vision  will  not  alone  reveal,  the  eye,  aided 
by  a  deep  blue  glass,  will  demonstrate  with  a  cleamesa 
before  which  all  doubts  vanish. 

We  have  already  publuhed  in  the  Moniteur  a  note  upon 
the  emplovment  of  a  monochrome  glass  extinguishing  all 
other  rays  but  the  blue.  Since  then  we  have  extended  its 
employment  by  applying  it  to  the  most  important  photo- 
graphic uses. 

Thus,  in  writing  with  a  yellowish  body  pigment  upon 
blue  paper  (the  yellow  colour  must  not  be  transparent, 
otherwise  green  is  produced),  you  may  produce  markings 
which  are  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  if  the  two 
tints  are  of  equal  intensity.  But  looked  at  through  a  blue 
glass  you  can  read  as  easily  as  if  the  markings  had  been 
traced  in  black  ink  upon  white  paper.  Many  a  time  has 
this  plan  been  the  means  of  detecting  stains  and  spots 
upon  an  engraving  which  would  never  have  been  seen  by 
looking  at  the  print  simply  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  examination  by 
means  of  a  blue  glass  is  a  certain  means  of  discovering 


expensivenesB  of  ^ths  so  made  render  them  deserving   clearly  all  those  signs  and  marks  which  are  the  precunoni 


of  more  notice  and  wider  adoption  than  they  have  yet 
obtained. 


ON  BLACKENED  SILVER  CHLORIDE,  AWD  ON 
SILVER  SUBCHLORIDE. 

MoHs.  E.  VoH  BmaA,  in  the  Deutschen  ChemucJten  Gesett- 
schaft,  says : — A  long  line  of  researches  on  the  compounds 
of  silver  has  finally  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  cnlotido 
of  silver,  when  thoroughly  blackened  by  light,  cannot  be 
considered  as  silver  subcnloride.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
found  that  silver  subchloride  prepared  by  the  action  of 


of  maladies.  Our  observations  in  this  direction  load  us  to 
think,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in 
the  case  cited,  where  the  small-pox  marks,  althoogb  invisible 
at  the  time  to  the  eye,  were  perfectly  apparent  on  the  nega- 
tive film.  The  same  thing  happens  very  often  in  photo* 
graphy,  for  we  know  that  there  are  many  markings 
of  a  delicate  nature  brought  out  upon  the  sensitive 
film  which  are  not  appreciable  to  less  finely  constituted 
tests. 


*  Moniteur  de  la  PhotographU, 

It  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  instance  as  that  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Togel 
the  MiUkeilungen  some  years  ago.— £d.  P.N. 
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COMPETITION,  PRICES,  AND  BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  intereatiDg  to  the  j)rofe8- 
flional  photographer  than  the  inflaence  of  competition  on 
prices.  Mach  Dittemess  has  at  times  been  evoked  by 
unfair  competition  of  some  one  who  has  opened  a  studio 
in  a  town  or  neighbourhood,  where  good  or  fairly  moderate 
prices  obtained,  avowedly  to  push  a  **  cheap  trade.^'  The 
aim  of  every  professional  photographer  is,  in  one  respect, 
unquestionably  the  same :  that  ia,  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible income  his  business  will  yield,  compatibly  with  certain 
conditions.  The  nature  of  these  conditions  will  vary. 
With  one  a  conscientious  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of 
his  art  and  his  position  as  an  artist  will  stand  scarcely 
second  to  pecuniary  gain;  whilst  with  another  no  con- 
sideration beyond  honesty  in  pushing  a  trade  will  have  any 
weight.  The  important  question  for  every  class  of  por- 
traitists is,  which  system  pays  best — a  cheap  pushing  trade, 
with  small  profits  and  quick  returns,  or  a  business  in  which 
every  picture,  being  the  subject  of  personal  care  and  skill, 
is  charged  at  a  rate  which  shall  duly  remunerate  the  artist  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  low  prices  and  high  excellence  are 
not  compatible  with  each  other,  whilst  without  high  excel- 
lence it  is  tolerably  certain  high  prices  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Uniformity  of  prices,  a  thing  which  has  at  times 
been  dreamed  of,  is  dearlv  an  impossibility,  simply 
because  uniformity  of  excellence  is  impossible.  But 
whilst  all  cannot  attain  to  the  highest  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  work,  and  therefore  cannot  hope  to  secure  the 
highest  scale  of  prices,  the  truest  wisdom  will  be  mani- 
fested in  a  constant  aim  to  secure  excellence,  and  the 
steady  maintenance  of  charges  which  will  compensate  for 
all  the  care  bestowed.  At  the  last  Congress  of  the  Ame- 
rican United  Association  of  Photographers  this  subject 
received  considerable  attention.  We  extract  the  following  i 
remarks  in  relation  to  it  by  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Boston.  He 
said: — 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  and  tmly,  let  us  ffive  as  many  as  we  can 
for  the  dollar,  or  as  many  as  we  oan  for  five  dollars.  Let  ns  popula- 
rise it.  That  is  all  right,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  and  maintain  the 
accuracy  and  the  worth  of  the  art,  if  1  may  so  express  it;  bat  if  we 
come  down  to  auctioneers,  every  man  bidding  under  every  other  man 
for  the  sake  of  the  customer,  and  give  hira  anything  rather  than 
something  hi|^h,  then  it  is,  I  thinl^  that  we  are  injuring  onr  art. 
We  have  cut  it  down  to  a  two-cent  business  too  mnon.  It  ought  to 
bo  elevated,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  ffive  it  more 
rospoct  than  making  it  worth  something,  and  dharging  ror  it. 

A  man  whtf  has  rone  down  from  five  to  four  dollars,  and  from 
four  to  three,  and  from  three  to  two,  in  order  to  get  a  number  of 
ciutomers  rather  than  the  value,  has  made  a  great  mistake.  They 
know  it,  and  acknowledge  it,  but  they  have  nut  got  the  manliness  to 
stop.  You  must  not  use  the  ailment  that  some  do,  <'  I  cannot 
make  quite  as  good  work  as  yon  do,  and  theroforo  I  do  not  ask  quite 


AS  much. "  There  is  another  who  says :  **  1  have  got  an  attic ;  it  a 
up  seven  flights  of  stairs ;  'I  pay  only  fifty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year  for  it ;  it  does  not  require  as  much  expense,  oonseqnently  I 
will  not  charjre  as  muoh."  Better  say,  "  If  that  man  will  distin- 
eaish  himself  up  in  the  attic  he  can  make  even  cripples  go  up  after 
his  work." 


by  them;  that  your  work  will  mike  people  step  upstairs,  right 
lively  too,  if  you  make  it  worth  ^oing  u^  for.  If  you  go  on  the 
principle  of  underbidding  your  neighbour  in  price,  getting  them  to 
substitute  for  art  photography  the  apology  for  photography,  you 
must  expect  the  consequenoes — ^not  only  bimkraptoy  as  an  artist,  but 
bankruptcy  financially. 

It  is  em^y  to  see  the  causes  of  failure,  if  you  will  only  look  at  it 
right ;  and  you  will  find  in  your  own  locality,  that  the  painstaking, 
the  persevering,  high-tonea  man,  the  arti«t,  is  the  one  who  is 
holding  his  practice,  and  keeping  his  place.  If  yon  will  look  about 
you  wul  find  tibuit  the  other  places,  sevoD -eighths,  if  not  nine-tenths 
of  them,  have  ckanged  hamia  once  in  two  years,  on  an  average,  and 
I  may  say,  in  some  cases,  onoe  in  six  months.  Now,  I  speak  of  this 
as  an  important  thing.  I  do  not  suppose  or  expect  we  can  dose  the 
matter  up.    Now,  in  reference  to  another  matter,  the  dub  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  club  business  has  hurt  the  art  awfully.  I 
want  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  dub  business ;  and  I  am  talk- 
ing to  photograpl^rs.  'What  I  mean  is  this.  Each  man,  in  the 
first  place,  is  supposed  to  have  a  number  of  friends ;  he  ou^ht  to 
have  them.  He  says  to  these  friends,  **  1  will  issue  twenty  tickets 
or  ten  tickets.  I  will  give  yon  one  or  two  tickets."  Perhaps  it  is  a 
young  lady  or  gentleman :  "  1  will  give  you  a  tickets  for  one  docen 
photog^pns  if  you  will  sell  the  other  eleven  tickets,  and  give  you 
pictures  for  three  dollars  a  dozen,  what  I  formdy  diarged  five  ror ; 
you  shall  have  your  card  photographs,  for  all  yon  sell,  at  three 
dollars  a  dozen;  I  shall  charge  five  to  others,"  and  he  gives  this 
advantage  to  the  person  who  gets  up  the  dub  without  seeing  the 
consequences.  His  next  doomeighbour  hears  of  it ;  be  says  he  has 
agreect  to  give  his  five-dollar-pictures  for  three.  I  will  give  them 
for  two,  and  in  that  way  the  ousiness  is  hurt.  Why,  that  would 
hurt  any  business.  I  say  we  should  frown  upon  it,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  discourage  it  There  may  be  persons  who  may  give  their 
reasons  for  it.    1  say  it  lowers  the  dignity  of  onr  profession* 

Some  capital  remarks  on  dealing  with  customers  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bogardus,  President  of  the  Association. 
Beferring  to  the  dignity  of  l^e  profession,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  conserved  best  by  the  photographer 
maintaining  a  patient  self-respect.    He  said : — 

Now,  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Thero  are  many  instances 
in  which  we  hardly  know  what  to  do.  We  try  to  preserve  our 
dignitie-.  and  our  tempera  both.  When  a  lady  oomes  to  roe,  and 
tells  me  she  wants  a  picture,  and  that  she  has  been  to  Frederidis' 
and  Gumey's,  and  all  of  them  have  given  her  a  crooked  mouth,  and 
she  ain't  a-going  to  have  any  more  taken  there,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
tell  her  I  cannot  take  her  a  picture  without  taking  her  just  as  she  is. 
There  is  no  use  of  our  attempting  to  straighten  the  crooked  mouth. 
I  tell  her  my  cameras  won't  lie ;  if  they  did,  I  would  throw  tkem 
out  of  the  window.  I  fed  provoked  when  they  come  and  ask  such 
impossibilities. 

Another  lady  came  with  her  daughter  most  terribly  cross-eyed, 
and  she  said  if  I  would  examine  ner  daughter's  eyes  closely,  I 
would  see  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye.  I  saw  it  when  the  girl  came 
upstain.  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  in  the  good  old  Dagnerreo- 
type  times,  I  u*ed  to  know,  when  a  lady  came  upntairs,  how  she 
would  trouble  me  in  making  her  picture;  and  when  the  head 
came  up,  I  was  looking  for  good  subjects  to  come  up.  I  was  alwajns 
afraid  it  was  a  bad  one.  We  did  not  retoudi  in  those  old  times. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  ia  impossible  for  you  to  preserve 
your  dignity.  The^r  will  tell  me  they  have  visited  several  places, 
and  one  picture  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  may  be  the  last 
photographer  has  tdcen  the  wrong  side  of  the  lady's  face.  Thero 
are  thousands  of  pictures  that  would  be  improved  if  only  the 
other  side  of  the  face  were  taken.  Ton  must  always  study 
yoiur  face.  That  is  the  future  of  photography.  The  manipulating 
IS  of  course  diflUcult,  but  wo  have  masterca  that  to  a  groat  extent, 
and  we  have  now  got  to  learn  to  stndy  fiuses,  and  find  out  ttie  best 
side,  the  best  yiew  of  their  face.  Ana  that  is  the  secret  of  some  of 
your  oraoknhotographen.  That  ia  why  they  take  such  good  photo- 
graphs. MOW,  they  have  gained  thdr  reputation  by  knowing  which 
side  of  the  Tady's  face  shalT  be  the  best.  Many  a  time  I  hare  made 
the  lady  take  ner  hair  all  down,  so  as  to  get  the  best  side  of  the  f  see, 
simply  because  it  was  much  better  than  the  other.  They  will  do  it 
when  they  find  that  they  an  going  to  get  a  better  picture  that  w^y. 

Now.  about  keeping  your  temper.  A  gentleman  has  junt  rctirM 
from  the  photograpUo  business,  in  Boston,  that  I  neard  this 
anecdote  about.  1  tell  it  because  tt  will  do  you  good  and  make  ynu 
try  to  suit  your  castomere  regardlees  of  the  trouble.  A  ^ntleuian 
came  in  wiUi  an  eleven  by  fourteen  group  of  five.    He  said  it  was  one 
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^t  ths  moit  elegant  erotips  that  he  ever  saw — a  gronp  of  five  on  an 
eleyenby  fonrteen  plate.  The  customer  eays,  "We  are  not  quite 
■atiafled  with  thia  ^up ;  we  wish  you  would  take  it  over  again." 
"  Certainly :  oome  in,  by  all  means ;  come  and  sit  again/'  said  he ; 
and  the  ouatomer  went  out;with  the  view  of  bringing  his  family 
again.  This  visiting  photograpner  says,  "Do  you  take  as  good  a 
nioture  as  that  over  again  without  charge P"  "Why,"  said  he, 
V  that  is  the  second  one  I  have  taken,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  over 
iffain ;  that  will  satisfy  my  customer,  and  he  will  oome  again." 
That  man  has  retired  with  160,000  dollars.  I  would  like  to  see  any 
other  photographer  who  has  done  it.  How  has  he  done  it?  He 
has  done  it  bv  suiting  his  customers,  regardless  of  trouble,  expense, 
and  time.  Oftentimes  it  is  hard  work.  I  have  to  bite  my  lips 
many  times  to  keep  my  temper  down ;  but,  I  will  tell  you,  it  pays. 
Awhile  ago  an  old  gentleman  came  to  New  York  with  a  grand- 
child. They  took  the  child  to  a  photographer  to  have  its  picture 
taken---a  man  whose  name  they  had  heard  mentioned  a  great  deal. 
The  child  was  soared,  and  would  not  sit.  They  came  back  to 
the  hotel  and  inquired  where  they  should  go.  Another  thing  1  will 
tell  you.  He  had  paid  the  price  for  a  doaen  cards,  and  the  child 
would  not  ^sit  When  he  went  downstaiw  he  wanted  his  money 
back.  They  would  not  give  it  to  him.  He  did  not  like  that.  He 
oame  Anally  to  my  place.  He  said  the  other  place  was  like  a  circus, 
pay  before  you  went  in.  They  had  come  over  to  mv  place  thinking 
tliey  would  try  again  to  get  the  child's  picture.    T^ether  we  were 

wm^  Ki,«lw   ««^1«,^    *!..*    A „Qt   I   ^^j^f^  j^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^.^ 

, .    We  kept  it  in  good  humour,  and 

.  ^  J    -, . !-,-.»  *"d  *^®  oW  gentleman  said  to  me 

he  wMited  a  large  picture  of  himself,  Jsaying,  ^*  I  haye  been  waiting 
a  good  many  years  to  get  good-looking,  and  I  guess  I  had  better 
have  it  taken  now,"  and  he  told  me  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  done  at  once.  I  took  down  and  showed  him  my  life-size 
■•vS?*??  S^  J^®?,*y  crayons,  and  before  I  had  completed  his  work  got 
a  bill  of  1,006  doUars  from  him.  That  was  by  just  keeping  in  good 
humour ;  if  I  had  not  I  never  would  have  got  a  cent.  He  gave  me 
his  cheque  for  1,005  dolUrs,  and  that  was  for  taking  babies.  I  know 
photographers  don't  like  it,  but  tnke  the  average  through  the  year, 
we  have  less  trouble  with  them  than  with  the  older  ones.  If  you 
Buoceed  in  getting  it  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  you  will  make 
it ;  (md  it  pays  to  take  the  babies.  If  you  don't  take  the  babies,  you 
dont  get  tihe  mothers;  and  if  you  don't  get  the  mothers,  you 
don  t  get  tte  fathers.  So  ybu  may  make  up  your  mind  it  paya 
to  take  the  babies,  and  keep  in  good  humour,  and  do  it  all  the  time. 


MBTBOROLOGIO^lL  report  showing  THE 
DAILY  VARIATIONS  IN  THB  QUANTITY  OP 
LIGHT  RADIATED  PROM  THB  SOUTHERN  SKY 
OP  BLACKPOOL.  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

BY  D.   WIH8TA1ILIT,  V.B.A.S. 

Thb  past  week  has  been  extremely  dark,  the  daily  average 
of  light  being  only  159  chemical  units,  or  123  tiaits  less 
than  the  darkest  week  I  have  previously  recorded,  a  circum- 
stance whioli  shows  the  probable  worthlessness  of  those 
opinions  I  had  formed  from  mere  casual  observation. 
^  I  notice  from  your  last  week's  issue  that  at  a  recent  meot- 
injg  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Qlaisher,  in  alluding  to  my  reports,  objected,  in  the  first 
place,  to  their  being  called  «*  meteorological ;"  affirmed,  in 
the  second,  that  they  were  obtained  by  Roscoe's  method  ; 
and  expressed  regret,  in  the  third,  that  no  simple  and 
reliable  photometer  had  thus  far  been  devised. 

Although  the  light,  or  rather  the  force,  of  certain  por- 
tions of.  the  spectrum  is  that  of  whicb  I  make  my  measure- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  and  violent 
variations  in  its  daily  aggregate  are,  after  all,  effi^cts  of 
which  atmospheric  obscuration  is  the  cause.  In  the 
majority  of  what  are  called  "  meteorological  observations," 
daily  and  even  hourly  ocular  estimates  are  made  of  the 
quantity  of  visible  obscuration  in  the  atmosphere,  and  these 
are  placedon  record  along  with  the  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer  in  the  tabular  form  under  the 
heading  •*  Meteorological  Observations."  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  why  my  chemical  and  instrumental  measurements  of 
atmospheric  opacity  should  be  given  under  any  other  generic 
name  than  that  applied  to  measurements  ol  that  same 
opacity  obUined  by  ocular  means,  and  without  the  manifest 
advantages  of  instrumental  aid.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me  bv  what  appellation  my  observations 
may  be  described,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  abandon  the 


term  '*  meteorological  *'  when  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
word  is  misapplied. 

As  for  the  method  I  employ  beinff  that  of  Roecoe,  I  pro 
sume,  if  this  is  so,  his  appliances  and  means  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  effect  the  measurements  whidb  I  make.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  this  is  not  the  case.* 
Roeooe*8  observations  had  for  their  object  the  momentary 
measurement  of  "  intensity ;"  mine  the  actual  measurement 
of  *' quantity.*'  Surely  a  distinction  should  be  mado 
between  the  one  thing  and  the  other.  Is  there  no  difference 
between  the  speed  at  which  a  train  at  any  given  moment 
may  happen  to  be  travelling,  and  the  distance  it  may 
traverse  in  a  day  ?  The  former  I  should  describe  as  the 
"  intensity  *'  of  its  movement,  the  latter  as  the  aggregate  or 
^quantity  of  motion.  As  for  the  simplicity  of  means,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  matter  now.  That  can  best  be  judged  of 
when  my  own  have  been  described. 
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MOUNTAIN  FORM  AND  FALSE  PERSPECTIVE. 

Dbab  Sib, — When  I  sat  down  last  week,  full  of  amuse- 
ment, to  write  you  a  doaen  lines  or  so  about  the  slips  you 
had  just  allowed  your  coadjutors  to  make,  I  did  not  expect 
you  to  ex^tenuate,  far  less  homologate,  the  chief  offence.  Of 
course,  I  know  you  will  be  fancying  that  I  do  not  seethe' 
subject  from  your  point  of  view.  I  do  see  from  your  point 
of  view,  but  I  see  differently.  Let  us  understand  each  other, 
however. 

Yoa  say  that  "  false  perspective  "  is  **  given  by  the  mis- 
use  of  lenses  of  short  focus,  by  which  a  mole-hill  in  the  fore- 

f  round  is  exagserated  to  a  towering  mountain,'*  &c.  Now 
will  assume  that  the  mole-hill,  as  well  as  the  mountain,  is 
in  reasonable  focus — for  without  assuming  the  focus  to  be 
correct  we  cannot  argue.  Throw  the  subject  out  of  focus, 
and  you  will  not  even  find  bad  perspective  in  it.  In  fact,  it 
has  no  perspective  at  all ;  *'  look  and  see.*'  Therefore  I 
maintain  that  although  the  mole-heap  look  a  veritable 
Schichallion,  and  the  mountain  a  midge,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  perspective.  Of  course,  it  would  look  very 
unpleasant — only  nnpleasant — ^not  false.  However,  you  talk 
about  the  misuse  of  lenses  of  short  focus.  Give  us  an  in- 
stance. But,  mark  you,  if  you  say  that  the  mole -hi 1 1  was 
out  of  focus,  I  reiterate,  if  b<^  the  law  of  perspective  is  out 
of  court. 

Suppose  an  artist  was  painting  a  landscape  containing 
great  distance,  and  continuing  the  subject  to  his  very  feet, 
and  bad  drawn  the  whole  correctly,  would  yon  say  the  per- 

•  Mr.  Glaisher's  romarkB  had  reference  to  the  mode,  or  rath«r  the 
material,  employed  in  measuring  the  light,  the  Editor  liavin^  informed  him 
that,  so  far  as  ha  believed,  seneitivc  paper  was  employed  in  estimating  the 
hght  asm  Eo80oe*i  obserratioos.— Ed. 
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Bpective  was  untrue  or  false  ?  I  say  it  would  be  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  bat  it  would  look  unpleasant,  and  the  foreground 
would  look  outrageously  large,  and  the  distant  mountains 
molehills,  if  you  will ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  false  per- 
spective. You  would  call  this — What?  Misuae  of  the 
artist's  eyesight?  Undoubtedly;  but  there  is  something 
more ;  but  no!;  false  perspeotire. 

There  is  still  another,  and  eyen  mora  tantaliaing  riew  of 
the  subject,  accepted,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  also  by 
writers,  from  Buskin  downwara.    It  seems  a  general  fancy 
that  the  sizes  of  mountains  in  photographs  are  smaller  than 
they  ought  to  be,  although,  in  any  moment  ^on  the  spot,  of 
course),  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  idea  could  be  tested  by 
the  holding  out  of  a  pencil  or  scrap  of  -paper.    Of  course 
there  is,  at  times,  atmospheric  illusion;  but  photography, 
or  correct  draughtsmanship,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
belonging,  as  it  does,  to  colour.    I  fancy  that  part  of  the 
secret  lies  in  most  people  beinz  unable  to  realise  the  relative 
Bise  of  objects  when  diminished  to  a  few  feet  or  inches 
on  canvas  or  paper.    The  law  of  diminution,  here,  seems 
even  puasling  to  our  greatest  art  critic.    In  Vol.  TV.  of 
*' Modern  Painters,'*  when  treating  of  "Tumerian  Topo- 
graphy," he  relates  that  one  day  he  sketched  the  towers  of 
the  Swiss  Fribourg,  and  the  next  he  Daguerreotyped  them, 
both  of  which  he  engraves  to  illustrate  the  acceptea  orthodox 
ideas  on  this  subject.    In  that,  from  the  sketch,  you  have 
a  wall  wilfully  exaggerated  in  the  outline,  which  appears  in 
the  other  engraving  all  but  straight ;  and  after  telling  us 
that  '*  this  unexaggerated  statement,  with  all  its  details 
properly  painted,  would  not  only  be  the  more  right,  but 
mfioitely  grander,  of  the  two,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  the 
notablest  thing  in  the  town  of  Fribourg  is,  that  all  its  walls 
have  flexible  spines,  and  creep  up  and  down  the  precipices 
more  in  the  manner  of  cats  than  walls  ....  so  that  the 
hasty  sketch  expressing  this,  has  a  certain  veracity  wanting 
altogether  in  the  Daguerreotype.** 

Now  I  fancy  that  this  delusion  about  the  diminution  of 
mountains  and  form  in  photographs  receives  its  support 
mainl;^  from  the  almost  habitual  and  wilful  exaggeration 
of  artists  and  art  critics.  I  do  not  wish  at  present  to  say  a 
word  against  such  ideas  of  art,  but  will  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  that  this  kind  of  '*  veracity  "  is  a  capital  illus- 
tration of  the  parson's  text  in  Tennyson  :— 

<*  That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blaoke«t  of  lien, 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  of  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

Hanssl  Mosdat. 


lens  did  to  the  plane  of  delineation«  a  condition  rendered 
all  but  impoesible,  and  certainly  never  adopted,  when  6K- 
tremely  short-focussed  lenses  have  been  employed.^Eo.] 


Yours,  &o., 
Wemyssfield^  Kirkcaldy, 

[The  subject  is  far  too  wide,  and  involves  too  many  side 
isBues,  to  be  discussed  in  a  brief  note  to  our  correspondent's 
letter ;  and  we  can  but  briefly  remark,  first,  that  the  objects 
are  in  false  perspective  which  present  a  false  idea  of  sise  and 
proportion  to  the  eye  and  mind ;  second,  that  a  photograph 
taken  with  a  wide  angle  lens  of  short  focus,  say  an  eight- 
inch  picture,  with  a  lens  of  four  or  five  inches  focus  (and 
we  have  seen  such),  presents  to  the  eye  such  a  false  impres- 
sion of  sise  and  proportion.  We  recently  saw  a  photograph 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  taken  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames,  with  a  lens  of  short  focus.  If  we  had  not 
known  the  scene,  we  should  have  believed  the  Thames  to 
have  been  miles  instead  of  fathoms  in  width.  This  was 
something  other  than  unpleasant — it  was  untrue.  We  are, 
of  course,  in  all  cases  assuming  good  focus.  We  do  not 
enter  into  discussion  of  the  artist's  drawing  foreground- 
images  close  up  to  him ;  but  there  tho  immobility  of  the 
eye  must  be  entoroed,  which  would  seriously  limit  the  range 
of  correct  drawing.  Neither  can  we  enter  into  the  vag^e 
irapression  of  many  persons  as  to  the  accuracy  of  correct 
drawing  when  deprived  of  the  glamour  of  atmosphere, 
colour,  and  associatiou.    Without  entering  into  the  mathe- 


South  liOKOOsr  pHOToaBA.PRio  Sooiett. 
Annual  Dinner, 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  was  held  en  Saturday  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president 
of  the  Society,  ihe  Bev.  F.  F.  Stathax,  0.A^  a  large  number 
of  members  and  friends  being  present.  After  the  customary  loyal 
toasts,  the  Chairman  gave  ^^  rrosperity  to  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society."  In  so  doing,  he  observed  that  the  Society,  duiing 
the  past  year,  nad  done  good  work  in  the  cause  of  photography. 
In  nine  months  seventeen  papers  had  been  read,  all  of  which  had 
led  to  most  interesting  discussions,  while  two  or  three  served  to 
indicate  material  progress  in  the  future.  The  technical  meeting 
had  even  been  more  successful  than  its  predecessors,  and  promised 
to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  He  hoped  the  members— especiidly  the 
younger  members— would  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  with 
papers,  and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  He  did  not 
think  long  papers  were  necessary ;  indeed,  short  ones,  or  even  a  few 
hints,  were  often  more  valuable,  for  he  might  remind  them  that 
many  important  scientific  discoveries  had  Men  initiated  by  hints 
thrown  out  in  the  course  of  conversation  between  scientific  men. 
The  Society  had,  he  felt,  during  the  year  justified  its  raiton  ttetre. 
It  had  not  only  done  good  work,  but  it  was  worlong  in  the 

greatest  harmony  with  the  Photographic  Society  Sf  Qreat 
ritain,  towards  which  it  played  a  most  usef  al  part  of  educating, 
as  it  were,  many  who  afterwards  became  useful  members  of  the 
older  society.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  coupled  the  toast  with 
the  name  ox  Mr.  E.  Cocking,  the  new  secretary. 

Mr.  £.  CoosiifO,  after  reierring  to  the  many  times  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  responding  to  the  toast,  said  the  Society  was  now 
in  a  more  prosperous  coudition  than  it  had  been  for  some  time 
past.  Two  or  three  years  back  the  work  of  the  Society  was  not 
so  extended,  nor  so  interesting,  as  it  should  have  l>een;  the 
institution  of  the  technical  exhibition  had,  however,  done  much  to 
remove  this,  while  an  accession  of  new  members  had  also  given  a 
fresh  life  which  was  most  valuable,  ^e  meetings  where  the 
magic  lantern  had  been  exhibited  were  of  the  most  successful 
nature,  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  promotion  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  the  encouragement-  of  good  feeling  among 
photographers  constituted  the  mission  of  the  Society,  and  as  long 
as  these  principles  were  maintained,  so  long  would  the  Society  exist. 
Mr.  Cocung  then  referred  to  a  feeling  he  had  entertained  that 
the  time  hi3  come  when  he  should  resign  the  office  of  secretary. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  by  continuing  to  hold  the 
position  he  was  depriving  any  one  who  had  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Societj  in  that  capacity,  and  he  bad  thought  of  resigning  the 
post  before  the  last  annual  meeting.  However,  when  he  came  to 
think  over  the  matter,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced 


in  discharging  his  duties,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  part  with 
them.  (Applause.)  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cocking  referred  to  the 
harmony  and  social  feeling  which  had  always  existed  in  the 
Society,  and  trusted  both  would  long  continue. 

The  Chaibmak  thengave  the  toastof "  Photof^raphic  Ait-Scienoe." 
In  regard  to  its  art  aspect  he  could  not  but  thmk  that  the  discovery 
of  photogmphy  had  tended  greatly  to  cement  our  home  affections. 
There  was  scarcely  a  family  that  was  not  enabled  by  its  means 
to  retain  a  remenibraikce  not  only  of  those  who  were  separated 
from  them  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  away  oy  death.  For  this  reason  the  humblest 
photographer  who  took  his  shilling  positive  ought  not 'to  be 
despised,  as  he  was  the  means  of  giving  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
thousands,  though  his  work  might  not  be  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
It  was  also  of  great  use  in  lumding  down  a  faithful  record  of  the 
features  of  great  men,  and  hence  its  value  could  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  photograph  v  to  science. 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  not  a  fcieoce  which  did  net 
owe  something  to  photography,  and  what  was  most  singular  was, 
that  for  any  oenefit  which  the  latter  received  from  science,  it 
repaid  a  thousandfold  in  return.  ^ 

BIr.  VALBVTiinE  BLANcnAHo,  whoFe  name  was  associated  in  the 


.....  ,       -  toast,  said  it  gave  him  some  feeling  of  sadness  when  be  thought  that 

matical  discussion,  we  may  suggest  that  a  camera  picture  the  great  man  who  had  two  or  three  yean  shice  responded  to  the 
presents  a  correct  rendering  of  a  view  to  the  eye  only  when  I  toast  was  now  no  more.  Rejlaoder,  who,  of  aU  men,  had 
the  eye  oocupiea  tho  same  relation  to  the  picture  which  the  ]  laboured  earnestly  to  elevate  tha  ait  of  photography  in  the  eyes  of 
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mankind,  and  in  this  respect  stood  bright  as  a  beacon  light  before 
his  brethren,  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  one  left  in  England  to 
fill  the  blank.  When  he  looked  at  the  possibilities  of  the  art,  he 
must  confess  that  after  twenty  years*  laboor  he  found  it  more 
circumscribed  than  in  his  enthusiasm  of  twenty  years  since  he 
had  thought  it  to  be.  Simplicity,  after  all,  was  the  best  thing  to 
aim  at,  though,  perhaps,  the  hardest  to  attain.  The  Chairman,  in 
his  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  photography  in  rendering 
the  features  of  great  men,  had  struck  a  key-note,  and  he  (Mr, 
Blanchard)  felt  it  so  strongly  that  he  could  not  help  protesting 
against  the  corrupt  practice  of  retouching.  Each  one  owed  it  to 
the  art  to  work  earnestly  according  to  his  degree  as  a  light  to 
others,  and  if  all  lent  themselves  to  the  practice  of  retouching, 
what  became  of  truth  ?  (Hear  hear.)  He  would  therefore  say 
that  while  it  was  quite  possible  for  .the  artist  to  supplement  the 
occasional  defects  of  a  poor  light  or  bad  sitting,  to  go  any  further 
than  this— to  distort  and  vilify — no  one  had  a  right  ^applause). 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  *'  Amaceur  Pnotography,'* 
humorously  alluding  to  the  trials  endured  by  sitters  at  the  hands 
of  their  photographic  friends  in  the  early  days  of  the  art  In 
the  South  London  Society  there  were  many  amateurs,  and  to 
them  the  Society  of  their  professional  brethren  was  especially 
useful.  In  no  single  instance,  where  information  on  any  point 
had  been  asked  for  by  the  amateiir,  had  it  ever  been  witlmeld  by 
the  professional  members. 

Mr.  NssBrrr,  who  responded,  referred  to  the  fact  that  although 
he  had  practised  photo^phy  for  some  twenty-three  years,  the  art 
for  him  had  never  lost  its  charm. 

Mr.  Spillbr  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  VisitoTB,  to  which 
Mr.  Tom  Archer  replied,  alluding  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to 
the  assistance  which  photography  gave  to  wood  engraving, 
especially  in  respect  to  illustrated  periodicals. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  **  Press/' which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  Mr.  William 
Sawyer,  Mr.  John  Proctor,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearce. 

The  remaiaing  toasts  were  the  health  of  the  Chairman  (proposed 
in  kindly  and  appropriate  terms  by  Mr.  Werge),  ihe  Vice-Presidents 
(by  the  CHairman,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Spiller),  and  *<  Absent  Friends." 

The  proceedings  were  enlievened  by  some  excellent  songs  and 
recitations,  and  an  exceedingly  pleasant  evening  was  spent 


Edinburqe  Photooraphio  SodErr. 
This  society  held  its  first  popular  meeting  of  the  season  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.  The 
exhibition  consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  series  of  transparencies  by 
members  of  the  society,  and  a  descriptive  lecture  by  Dr.  John 
NicoL 

The  lecturer,  who  appeared  on  the  platform  seven  minntes  past 
the  time  mentioned  on  the  tickets,  began  b^  saving  that  be  sym- 
pathized to  a  certain  extent  with  the  impatience  of  the  audience 
which  had  been  manifested  during  the  last  five  minutes ;  he,  how* 
ever,  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  measure  of  sympathy  in  return. 
They  would  easily  understand  that  it  was  extremely  unpleasant, 
after  the  exhibition  began,  to  be  interrupted  by  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  in  late,  and  that  he  had  waited  for  seven 
minutes  simply  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  their  places ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  in  future  if  they  would  muce  a  point  of 
being  in  thoir  seats  by  eight  o'clock,  he  would  commence  puncta- 
ally  at  that  hour.  He  then  stated  that  the  exhibition  about  to 
commence  was  in  some  respects  different  from  that  which  generally 
formed  the  subject  of  the  popular  evening,  in  so  far  as  that  there 
was  on  this  occasion  no  connected  series  of  pictures,  and  conse- 
qaently  no  connected  story  to  tell.  The  committee  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
pictures,  and  for  that  purpose  had  invited  those  whohad  transparen- 
cies to  send  them  in  to  him  Onlv  seven,  however,  had  responded 
to  the  invitation ;  but  what  was  lacking  in  number  of  exhibitors 
had  been  fully  made  up  by  the  number  of  pictures  that  the  seven 
had  sent  And  although  the  collection  was  necessarily  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  would  be 
satisfactory.  The  haU  was  then  darkened,  and  a  series  of  very 
fine  portraits  of  children,  singly  and  in  groups,  some  with  finel;^ 
managed  floral  borders,  and  also  a  few  of  the  city  Arabs  in  all  their 
wretchedness,  and  of  the  same  practising  trades  after  they  had 
been  trained  at  the  ragged  school,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Pringle,  were  shown  on  the  screen.  These  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  well  chosen  pictures  of  several  abbies,  &c,  in  Dum- 
f  rieshire,  photographed  by  Mr.  Murray  Gartshore,  of  Bavelston. 
These  were  f  oUoi^ed  by  a  series  of  horse  (md  catUe  pictares,  by 


Mr.  Foster,  of  Coldstream,  who,  the  lecturer  said,  fairly  divided 
the  honours  with  Mr.  Ross  in  having  attained  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  excellence  in  two  such  dHlicult,  though  very  different, 
branches  of  the  photographic  ^rt.  The  pictures,  of  which  there 
were  a  large  number,  were  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  succession  of  the  work  on  a  farm,  and  their  exhibition 
received  much  well  merited  applause.  From  the  works  ot  Mr. 
Foster  the  lecturer  passed  to  those  of  Mr.  Mattheson,  who,  he  said, 
afforded  another  illustration  of  the  frequenUy  quoted  observation 
that  *<  the  busiest  man  has  most  leisure."  Mr.  Mattheson,  he  said, 
although  at  the  head  of  a  rather  exacting  business,  nevertheless 
found  time,  not  only  to  snatch  an  occasional  hour  to  photograph, 
as  would  be  seen,  some  of  the  buildings  that  were  fast  being  re- 
placed by  more  modem  structures,  bnt  also  to  go,  camera  in  hand, 
to  almost  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  bring  hack  pleasant  me- 
morials in  the  shape  of  exceUent  photographs.  The  collection  in- 
cluded fine  bits  of  both  the  oM  and  new  town,  rustic  cottages  and 
quaint  comers  in  Curry,  Skydaw,  Ag,,  and  architectural  views  in 
reebleshire,  including  the  houses  of  Forbes  Mackenzie  at  Port- 
more,  and  Mr.  Tenant  of  the  Glen.  Dr.  Nicol  then  introduced  a 
number  of  his  own  pictures,  principally  views  in  And  about  Tetho- 
lin  and  the  capital  and  head  quarters  of  the  gipsies.  He  said 
that  in  common  with  most  people  he  had  long  had  a  wish  to  visit 
Tetholin,  but  until  this  st  ason  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  After  describing  the  journey  from  Kelso  to  Tetholin, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  inn  kept  by  Mrs.^c'Callum,  he  showed  a 
number  of  pictures  illustrating  tl*.e  appearance  of  the  village  and 
the  kind  of  houses  which  the  tribe  occupies;  finishing  with 
the  Royal  Palace,  and  a  portrait  of  Queen  Esther  herself.  The 
lecturer  here  gave  a  humorous  description  of  his  interview  with  the 
Queen,  whom  he  described  as  a  hale  hearty  woman  of  eighiy-two, 
who  would  drink  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  but  had  no  objec- 
tion to  join  him  in  a  smoke,  as  did  also  the  Princess  Royal,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Yetholin  at  the  time.  He  described 
the  "  Crown  Jewels,"  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  rings,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  value,  which  had  been,  in  most  cases,  taken 
off  the  fingers  of  distinguished  visitors,  and  presented  to  her ;  and 
also  the  **  State  Papers,"  which  are  a  series  of  letters  written  to 
the  Queen  by  a  considerable  number  of  earls,  lords,  ladies,  and  a 
host  of  people  of  lower  importance.  The  portrait  of  the  Queen, 
and  abo  several  views  of  Kelso,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Macintosh, 
photographer  there,  and  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  exhibi- 
tion concluded  with  a  number  of  recent  pictures  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Aberdeen,  consisting  mainly  of  instantaneous  views  on  Highland 
lochs  and  the  Thames. 

The  audience  was,  as  usual,  very  large,  and  the  exhibition 
highly  successful,  botii  pictures  and  description,  especially  where 
interspersed  with  appropriate  anecdotes,  eliciting  considerable 
applause. 


Manohestkr  Photooraphio  Society, 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hal),  on  Thursday  evening,  the  l)th  inst,  Mr.  Alfred 
JBrotheks,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  ohair. 

Tbe  Chairman  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey,  M.A.,  Ez^President,  and  banded  round  a  number  of 
emulsion  negative-,  and  Canon  Beechey's  mountain  camera 
fitted  with  the  split  sunshade  :— 

"  miffay  Reetort/,  Dm.  7th,  1875. 

**  Dbar  Mr.  Adin, — ^I  have  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  send  vou 
for  the  meeting  on  Thursday— 1.  The  negatives  of  wet-plate 
quality.  2.  The  fine  split  sunshade  on  m^  little  mountain  camera. 
3.  Tiro  negatives  with  paper  attached  which  exemplified  its  work- 
ing. I  asK  you  to  hold  the  one  of  the  rectory  up  against  a  strong 
light,  and  see  If  you  can  detect  the  slightest  traoe  of  the  sunshade, 
although  the  trees  and  grass  were  exposed  three  minutes,  whilst 
the  house  had  only  thirty  seconds.  It  may  be  interestinff  to  the 
members  if  I  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of  using  the  sun- 
shade,  and  also  on  a  subject  closely  connected  with  it,  viz., 
blurring. 

'*  The  fine  little  shutters  of  the  sunshade  are,  as  you  see,  quite  in- 
dependent of  each  other— each  one  may  be  of  any  height  and  any 
distance  from  the  lens ;  of  course  yon  would  lower  the  one  which 
would  best  shade  a  too-light  obJeot.  In  the  case  of  a  waterfall, 
like  that  in  the  Fairy  Olen,  Bottws-y-Ooed,  the  centre  shutter 
would  be  alone  required,  and  you  would  lower  it  until  the  entire 
opening  and  fall  were  shaded.  Five  minutes  with  a  very  sensitive 
plate  would  not  be  too  long  an  exposure  for  the  green,  dark,  and 
gloomy  recks  on  either  side  of  it;  five  seconds  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  sky  and  &11,  whereby  all  the  transparency  of  the  water 
would  be  secured,  and  all  the  details  of  the  shrubs  and  stones  be 
equally  rendered.    But,  suppose  the  faU  were  the  Swallow-tail* 
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fall,  BettwB,  you  wonld  then  probably  put  down  two  In  the  middle, 
80  as  to  shade  the  fall  pretty  low  down ;  then  you  would  lower  those 
on  either  side  of  the  centre,  so  as  to  shade  the  sky  to  the  lerel  of 
the  top  of  the  falL  Tou  need  not  be  yery  particular  as  to  their 
fitting  on,  though,  of  course,  the  nearer  the  better.  The  two 
shutters  on  the  outside  would  be  up  to  allow  of  long  exposure  on 
the  trees  above  the  fall.  All  being  arranged  to  your  mind  pull  the 
little  trigger  and  shut  off  the  picture,  screw  the  shutters  tight  in 
position,  put  in  your  dark  slide,  expose  firom  three  to  five  minutes 
or  less,  and  then  lift  all  the  shade  as  usual  by  the  milled  head  on 
the  left  hand.  Continue  the  exposure  of  the  whole  picture  five 
seconds  or  so,  and  shut  off  by  the  trigger  again. 

**  It  will  rarely  happen  that  any  other  arrangement  of  the  sun- 
shades is  necessary.  6ut  supposing  you  were  taking  Fingal's  Cave, 
and  wished  to  shade  the  sea  and  rocks  so  as  to  give  the  dark  roof 
and  interior  a  rerj  long  exposure,  by  moving  &e  shade  round  a 

?[uarter  turn  you  may  quite  conceal  the  lower  half,  while  the  upper 
s  exposed ;  or,  if  a  waterfall  be  oblique,  the  anffle  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  suit  it.  You  will  also  notice  Chat  tne  width  of  space 
shaded  by  a  single  shutter  depends  on  the  closeness  of  that  shutter 
to  the  lens,  so  Uiatvery  often  one  shutter  may  be  made  to  cover  as 
much  as  two,  only,  of  course,  the  shadow  will  come  lower  down ; 
but,  as  each  ihutter  is  longer  than  the  outer  diameter  of  the  lens, 
even  that  is  capable  of  muon  a(][}ustment. 

*'  Now,  as  to  blurring  •  I  have  not  discontinued  the  experiments 
referred  to  a  year  ago  In  the  Journal.  Thesd  experiments  and 
the  use  of  the  split  sunshade  have  made  me  almost  positive  that 
what  is  ooinmonlv  called  '  blurring '  is  not  caused  by  reflection 
firom  the  back  of  the  glass,  butsimply  bv  over-ex|>osure  of  a  very 
bright  part,  whilst  the  darker  is  proceedings  A  bright  window  in  a 
dark  church  will  blur  even  if  you  do  oack  the  plate.  The 
ruined  arch  against  the  sky  in  the  Castle  Acre  Buin  you  will  find 
blurred  in  Uie  perfbct  negative,  but  quite  Aree  from  it  in  the  one 
where  sunshade  was  used;  but  not  lifted  high  enough  at  last.  You 
may  almost  prove  tliisby  the  fact  that  as  you  develop,  the  blurring 
does  not  appear  at  first.  The  arch  or  windows  will  come  out 
beautifully  snarp  and  dear,  and  if  y6ucotild  stop  there,  there  would 
be  no  blurring.  As,  however,  you  proceed  to  force  out  the  dark 
detail  vour  arch  blurs ;  Just  as  a  very  much  over-exposed  plate 
would  blur  aU  over.  The  use  of  the  sunshade  here  will  be  very 
evident. 

*'  But  let  me  tell  vou  the  somewhat  singular  result  of  my  recent 
experiment  with  silver-backed  plates.    I  wish  I  could  send  you  a 
silvered  plate  before  it  is  coatea,  that  you  might  see  what  beanUftil 
looking-fflass,  the  real  silver  deposit  on  a  plate  by  Liebig's  pro- 
cess makes.     Well,  I  tried  several  times  this  experiment  :^I 
prepared  three  plates  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  emulsion 
and  preservative.    A  was  backed  with  brilliant  silver ;    B  was 
backed  with  non-aotinic  red  ochre ;  C  was  left  unbacked.    These 
plates  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  on  a  blunriuff  object,  vis., 
the  dark  north  side  of  a  church  with  the  bright  sky  above  and 
behind  it.    The  exposure  was  for  one  minute.    The  result  was 
very  remarkable.  In  A  the  ridge  tiles  were  a  very  little  blurred ;  in 
B  and  0  they  were  not.    But  A  was,  at  least,  three  times  as  dense 
a  picture  as  B,  and  B  was  also  less  dense  than  C.    In  A  all  the 
detail  was  fblly  out,  every  stone  in  the  dark  wall  was  visible,  and 
yet  oven  the  vane  and  flagstaff  on  the  tower  were  as  sharp  as  thread, 
though  slightly  fogged,  simply  showing  over-exposure.    I  will 
try  a  few  more  experiments  yet  to  make  aulte  sure ;  but  I  am  almost 
able  to  say  positively  that  non-actinic  tracking  prevents  blurring 
only  by  making  a  plate  much  less  sensitive,  so  requiring  much 
longer  exposure,    in  a  second  experiment  I  gave  tlie  backed  plate 
three  times  as  long  exposure  as  the  silvered  plate,  and  still  the 
silvered  plate  was  far  more  dense,  sharp,  and  tan  of  detail.    I  attri- 
bute this  result  to  the  direct  permdicular  reflection  of  every 
bright  point  on  the  white  surface  of  the  film  fron  the  silvered  back 
on  to  the  back  of  the  film.    By  this  means  the  back  of  the  film  has 
the  picture  projected  upon  it  at  the  same  times  as  thefiront;  whilst 
ttom.  the  non- actinic  backing  the  firont  of  the  film  is  alone  affected, 
evenif  the  yellow  reflection  f^om  the  back  does  not  actually  retard 
it.    I  believe  that  astronomical  photographs,  such  as  ibe  transit  of 
Yenus,  if  taken  on  silvered  plates  would  require  only  half  the  expo- 
sure thry  do  now,  and  would  be  quite  as  sharp  and  more  dense.    I 
think  it  is  the  surface  of  the  flim  which  takes  the  impression,  and 
with  silvered  backs  both  surfaces  are  impressed.    It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  with  very  transparent  flttais  a  double  reflection  might 
ensue,  particularly  near  the  extremes  of  the  picture,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  the  least  appearance  of  one. 

**  As  your  notice  says  you  have  no  paper  for  the  evening  I  send 
you  this,  if  only  to  anord  you  a  subject  for  discussion. — ^Your  old 
faithful  Ex.  P.  and  V.  P.  "  0.  VrMOBNT  Buchby." 

Mr.  Jambs  Youno  exhibited  half-a-dozen  small  lenses  o(  dif- 
ferent loci,  mounted  for  insertion  between  the  lensee  of  a 
doublet  for  the  pnrpose  of  altering  its  focns.  Also,  a  small 
dropping  tube,  made  by  putting  an  ordinary  volcanized  rnbber 
teat  on  the  end  of  a  Ht  of  glass  tnbing  drawn  out  at  the  end. 

Mr.  OBiLTOif  exhibited  eome  Iialf-doieii  negatitea  on  LiTer- 


pool  emulsion  plates.    These  were  considered  better  than  those 
sent  by  Canon  Beechey. 

Mi.  Pabkikson  exhibited  a  mde-looking,  but  most  efficient 
holder  for  large  plates. 

Mr.  D.  YouNQ  exhibited  some  slides  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Lon- 
don,— Subject:— ''The  Arctic  Expedition  Vessels  and  Crows.*' 

Mr.  PoLLiTT  and  Mr.  Lbvbb  had  each  brought  Silbor  and 
fonntun  lamps,  and  the  members  adjourned  to  the  lantern 
room  to  test  these  lamps  against  the  scioption.  The  lantern 
in  which  the  lamps  were  used  and  the  sciopticou  were  monnt^d 
together,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  screen,  and  gave 
similarly-sized  discs.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  supe- 
riority of  the  sciopticon  over  all  competitors  yet  tried 

After  the  usnal  votes  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Photoobaphic  Section  op  the  Amebican  Institute.* 
A  MEETING  of  this  Sociotf  W84  held  October  2nd,  Mr.  Hbnet 
J.  Newton,  President,  in  the  chair.    The  minutes   of  the 
September  and  October  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

After  some  approving  comments  from  members  on  Mr. 
Newton's  emulsion  plates. 

The  Pbbbident,  in  a  reply  to  a  (^nestion  of  the  Secretary, 
said  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  intensify  a  dry  plate  after 
fogging ;  but  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  the  method 
he  adopted  was  as  folloirs : — He  made  three  stock  solutions. 

iVb.  1. 
Water ...        •••        .••        ...        ...        •••    S  oanoea 

Iodine  ...        •••        ... .      •••        ■••        •••  20  grains 

Add  sufficient  iodide  of  ammonium  to  diseolve  the  iodine  in  the 
water,  after  which  add  one  ounce  of  hydxoohloric  acid. 

iVb.  2. 

Water 6  oancea 

Citric  acid      •••        ..•        •••        •••        ...  80      ^ 

Nitrate  of  silver        30  gimins 

No.  8. 
Water ...        •«.        •••        ..         •••        ...    6  ounces 

Protosnlphate  of  iron  30  grains 

Oitrio  acid       ...        SOonncee 

A  plate  8  by  10  is  used.  After  the  plate  is  flx^d  and  washed, 
take  abont  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  water,  and  enough  of  the 
bromide  to  make  it  apparently  set.  When  a  slight  veil  appears 
on  the  surface,  which  may  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  seoonds,  this 
will  intensify  it  to  a  sufficient  extent.  The  Secretary  inquired 
if,  when  this  is  done,  it  wonld  not  be  colourless. 

The  Pbbbidbnt  answered  if  it  is  fixed  in  the  hypo  it  is  taken 
aU  out,  when  the  colour  is  discharged  from  the  solution. 

Of  No.  3,  pour  about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  and  from 
No.  2  pour  over  the  plate  sufflciont  to  ilow  all  over  without  much 
excess,  and  keep  it  moving  so  that  the  action  is  even  and  nhi- 
form,  say  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds.  Then  ponr  it  into  No.  8. 
It  is  then  perfectly  free,  clear,  and  brilliant  as  anything  can 
be.  He  tried  this  on  several  occasions,  and  it  produced  extra- 
ordinary results  and  full  of  detail.  Before  putting  on  the  prro- 
gallic  add,  the  pidnre  rushes  out  and  gives  a  very  onnoae 
effect,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  deteloping  with 
iron.  But  he  had  no  o]>portnnitj  to  satisfy  himself  fully  on  thia 
point ;  all  he  oonld  say  is  that  it  works  veiy  fine.  Mr.  Bnasdl, 
to  whom  he  showed  them  to-day,  admired  them  ?ery  mnoh. 
After  washing  the  plates,  set  them  np  to  dry. 

The  rationale  oT  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  silver  is  converted  into  the  iodide  of  silver. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  readily  an  iodide  can  be  eonverted 
into  a  chloride ;  bnt  put  it  into  toe  hyposulphite  of  aoda,  and 
the  bromide  will  be  dissolved  veiy  qnick,  and  the  iodide  will 
dissolve  veiy  slow.  There  are  some  very  intereetfaig  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  light  upon  bromide.  It  has  been  rap- 
posed  that  a  bromide  is  more  sensitive  to  Ught  than  the  iodide. 
I!  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  are  exposed  to  light,  * 
similar  result  will  be  attained.  He  could  not  see  that  the 
bromide  was  at  all  mora  sensitive  than  the  iodide ;  in  the  weak 
lights  it  is  weak  ;  bnt  a  small  quantity  of  the  iodide,  if  pot 
into  the  bromide,  is  seen  almost  instantly ;  one  grain  la  salll- 
dent.  The  action  of  the  light  upon  a  sendtivo  llln  ao  oob- 
atmeted  is  enttrdy  different  from  the  simple  iodide.  Now  it  ia 
just  the  same  with  a  bromide  film,  a  trace  of  iodide  will  increase 
tbe  sendtivenesa  in  the  weak  lines. 

IA.  Carey  Lea*s  proceas  is  said  to  Incraaae  the  eendtiveneia 
four  times ;  bnt  with  his  (the  Preddent'a)  preeeas  thntmnlden 
wonld  work  in  half  the  time.    Bat  with  tbe  alkaline  develop* 
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ment  he  failed  to  get  the  ioteuso  Hues.  He  allowed  som  ® 
negatiTes  ^ade  that  way  some  time  siace ;  bat  the  extra  tim® 
■aved  WIS  not  compensation  eaough  for  the  extra  tipote  take^ 
ia  developing,  so  he  abandoned  it ;  but  in  testing  this  method 
he  found  that  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  gave  the  same 
results.  Then  he  tried  the  iodide  in  water,  and  washed  the 
{date  thoroughlv;  flowing  the  plate  haU^  increased  the 
sensitiveness  half;  but  still  it  would  develop  thin,  converting  a 
very  small  part  of  the  iodide  into  a  bromide;  ho  had  to 
strengthen  with  the  pyro.  He  exposed  the  plates  from  ten  to 
twenty  seconds  in  the  spring,  and  at  this  season  he  allows  thirty 
seconds. 

Mr.  D.  0.  Ohaphan  said  that  within  the  past  week  he  made 
an  emnlsion,  and  had  used  some  iodized  collodioh  (such  as  is, 
used  in  ordinary  photography)  to  take  up  the  excess  of  silver 
in  the  emulsion. 

He  prepared  the  emulsion  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1867 
(with  the  exception  of  the  iodized  collodion),  and  which  was 
published  at  that  time.  But  he  would  repeat  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  present— 


Ether     •••        ...        ... 

••• 

...    1    ounce 

Alcohol  •••        •••        ••• 

••• 

...    1  drachm 

Gotten    •••        •••        ••• 

••• 

...  12  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium    ..« 

••• 

,,.    24       „ 

This  he  called  the  bromized  collodion.  Then  he  took  one 
ounce  of  alcohol,  nitrate  of  silver  thirty  grains,  dissolve  by 
slightly  warming  to  a  blood  heat,  or  a  little  more.  The 
silvered  alcohol  is  then  added  to  the  bromized  collodion  in 
small  quantities,  and  shaken  well  at  each  addition  of  the 
silvered  alcohol.  Sufficient  of  the  silvered  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  bromized  collodion,  so  that  the  silver  will  be  slightlv  in 
excess,  which  he  determines  by  pouting  a  small  portion  of  the 
emulsion  into  water,  aad  washtng  it  by  shaking,  then  by  adding 
some  chloride  of  sodium  to  tne  water.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
whether  there  is  any  silver  in  the  water  or  not  Then  after 
standing  one  hour,  the  iodized  collodion  spoken  of  is  then 
added,  which  takes  up  the  free  silver,  giving  a  small  quantity  of 
the  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  emulsion  he  uses  abont  one  ounce 
in  six ;  that  is  sufficient  to  take  up  the  excess  of  silver,  so  that 
by  drying  the  washing  and  chloride  again  ho  found  no  indica> 
tion  of  an  excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  This  emulsion 
appears  to  develop  more  like  the  ordinary  negative,  giving  a 
greyer  negative  than  the  bromide  alone,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  wet  plates. 

He  always  washes  his  plates  before  puttins  them  in  the  pre- 
servative ;  he  uses  only  tannin  for  such.  These  first  experi- 
ments were  quite  satisfactory,  but  he  would  not  promise  that 
they  will  be  so  again,  as  he  had  been  deceived  so  many  times 
with  emulsions,  an(^  will  not  pronounce  them  good  until  he  had 
tried  several  more  experiments  to  see  if  they  will  continue  to 
be  as  stated. 

The  PftBSioEMT  remarked  that  in  this  process  the  trouble 
would  be  to  know  when  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver 
in  the  solution.  The  union  of  silver  in  this  case  is  venr  alow  ; 
it  goes  on  increasing,  and  grows  thicker  and  thicker  for  some 
time.  Now  in  making  an  emulsion  in  Mr.  Chapman's  way, 
after  washing  out  there  will  be  silver  that  has  not  combined 
with  the  bromide.  Bromine  is  peculiar ;  as  bromine  it  unites 
with  all  metals,  and  some  of  them  so  forcibly  as  to  set  them  un 
fire ;  it  takes  to  silver  quite  roadily,  and  for  that  reason  he 
would  be  rather  suspicious  that  even  if  thero  was  silver  in  the 
wash  thero  woald  not  be  bromide  enough  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Ghapkak  answerod  that  if  a  drachm  of  silver  is  put  in  at 
a  time  and  shaken  well,  he  never  had  a  reaction ;  it  seems  to  be 
taken  up  immediately.  Any  silver  left  after  that  is  taken  up  by 
the  iodized  collodion; 

The  Sbcbbtary  remarked  that  Mr.  Ghanman's  process 
seemed  to  be  a  safe  one,  as  it  left  no  free  silver  to  produce  fog. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  standard  solution,  so  that  a  nniform 
system  of  working  could  be  had. 

The  Pbbsidekt  said  he  did  not  want  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Chapman's  prooesi,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  before  he  was 
aware  of  it  there  would  be  an  excess  of  silver  in  the  solution. 
A  bromide  solution  with  the  bromide  in  excess  will  not  keep ; 
it  will  with  the  chloride,  but  not  with  the  silver.  He  had  some 
now  fife  months  old,  which  is  very  brilliant,  and  inoreasea  with 
age.  It  is  important  to  have  an  emulsion  that  will  keep,  and  if 
it  ohansee,  to  have  it  change  for  the  better. 

Dr.    M.  N.  MiLLKB   stated  that  the  plates  prepared   by 
the  prooem  of  M.  Carey  Loa  were  good,  bat   the  negatives 


were  thin,  and  he  could  not  get  them  up  to  a  decent  printing 
negative.  MTben  made  very  sensitive  they  are  thin.  As  to 
preservatives,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  variety  of  thsm. 

There  is  Mr.  Chapman's  organifier  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  again'the  Fresideut's  twelve  ounces,  r^ow  certainly 
here  is  a  wide  range.  Is  there  not  a  point  between  these  where 
the  best  results  can  be  had  ?  He  did  not  succeed  very  well  with 
the  tannin. 

Mr.  GBAPUA.N  said  he  could  get  more  vigour  in  a  strong 
tannin  solntion  than  with  a  weaK  one.  With  his  bromide 
plates  one  will  develop  strong  aud  vigorous,  while  the  other 
will  lack  these  qualities. 

The  Paesident  reoiarked  that  one  great  object  with  hin 
was  to  prevent  too  great  an  intensity.  Any  one  who  is  not 
practised  in  this  respect  will  be  apt  to  get  into  trouble.  When 
he  went  to  the  country  last  summer  he  took  plates  with  him 
prepared  with  tannin,  as  he  was  not  sure  that  the  plates  pre- 
pared by  the  new  method  would  Jreep,  so  he  used  the  old 
preservation,  and  when  he  came  to  expose  them,  he  found  they 
were  very  insensitive.  He  had  to  expose  them  five  minutes. 
They  made  good  negatives,  but  took  long  exposure. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Weil  exhibited  some  fine  sp^imens  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures  taken  by  the  ordinary  formula,  one  ounce  of  the 
protosttlphate  of  iron,  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
No.  8  acetic  acid.  The  re-development  is  made  with  the  iron 
after  washing,  flowing  the  silver  on  the  pUte.  All  the  details 
were  got  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  groups  were 

S'ven  abont  five  seconds'  exposure.   The  strength  of  the  coUo- 
on  bath  is  fifty. 

Mr.  BiBBSTADT  said  he  made  some  experiments  with  the 
papyroxvlin.  The  emnlsion  was  prepared  according  to  Mr. 
Kewton^  process.  In  one  case  he  left  the  silver  in  excess  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  added  a  trace  of  the  iodide^  and 
with  this  he  got  a  fine  picture,  but  a  little  foggy,  and  in  the 
experiment  with  Hance's  *^  Delicate  Cream  Cotton,"  and  more 
chloride,  there  was  no  fog,  and  a  little  betterpictnre.  He  then 
added  the  iodide,  which  did  not  make  as  strong  a  picture  as  the 
othen,  but  none  worked  so  perfectly  as  the  papyroxylin.  The 
imported  emulsion  does  not  work  as  oleariy  as  could  be  desired. 
In  regard  to  developing,  his  brother  says  that  he  uses  the  deve- 
loper as  hot  as  he  can  twar  his  hand  in  it,  and  he  also  puts  the 
ammonia  on  hot.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  bottle  is 
placed  in  hot  water  and  then  used.  After  some  twentv  plates 
nave  been  used,  the  solution  will  become  quite  cool.  The  pre- 
servative was  coffee  with  a  little  oandy  and  gum  arable,  aa 
usu^v  prepared. 

Dr.  MiLLSB  thought  that  at  212  degrees  of  heat  there  would 
be  no  ammonia  left. 

A  Member  suggeated  that  heating  would  act  the  game  m 
stronger  chemicals. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjounied. 


Ssdl  in  fit  S^intAa, 

The  Powder  Cabbon  Pbooess.— Mr.  Werge  has  added  to 
his  little  pamphlet  on  producing  pictorial  backgrounds,  instruc- 
tions for  producing  opal  pictures  by  the  powder  carbon  process, 
which  will  be  welcome  to  many.  We  shall  refer  to  this  little 
tractate  again. 

LscTOBB  ON  PH0T00BA.?Er.  —A  Iccture  on  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Photography  was  delivered  in  Guernsey  on 
Tuesday  week  before  tne  Working  Man's  Association,  by  Mr. 
T,  Singleton.  A  crowded  audience  listened  with  much  inte- 
rest, and  the  lecture  was  regarded  as  a  decided  success. 

How  Many  Sittings  shall  thb  Photoobapkxb  Giyb 
FOB  Nothing  ?— The  case  recently  tried  In  Brooklyn  (U.S.), 
as  to  a  photographer's  claim  for  rejected  photographs  has 
been  decided  in  uvonr  of  the  photographer.  Seventeen  sit- 
tings having  been  given,  the  lady  and  gentleman,  being 
dissatisfied  with  all,  declined  either  to  sit  again  or  pay  for  the 
trouble  given.  The  photographer,  Mr.  F.  £.  Pearsail,  sned 
them  for  $2i,  a  sum  a  little  less  than  £6  sterling,  for  the 
trouble  involved.  The  judge,  having  taken  time  for  his 
decision,  has  now  decided  in  fivonr  of  the  photographer  to  the 
full  amount.  We  shall  shortly  have  some  further  remarks  on 
this  subject 

Poisoning  bt  Stbtokninb^— Photogrephen  have  no  need 
to  use  strychnine,  and  it  does  not  come  witnin  the  list  of  photo- 
graphic poisons ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  leffledymay 
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at  an  J  moment  bo  aaeful.  A  Gorrespoadeat  of  the  8eUtitiJl^ 
American  says: — '*I  once  happened  to  receive  a  doie  o' 
■trychnine,  in  the  year  1853 ;  bat  as  I  knew  the  remedy,  1  wa^ 
cared,  being  promptly  attended  to  by  Mr.  Gregson  Harrisont 
who  applied  the  means  discovered  by  Dr.  Grace  Gal?ert,  in 
1852.  The  remedy  is :  To  coant*3ract  strychnine,  and  cause  it 
to  be  broaght  away  by  yomiting  (it  it  has  not  been  taken  more 
than  thirty  minutes),  poar  down  the  throathalf  a  grain  of  nitrate 
of  soda  every  twenty  minutes  until  vomiting  takes  place.  The 
patient  will  then  sleen  about  forty  hours,  and  awake  all  right. 
The  sensations  causea  by  strychnine  are,  first,  slight  pains  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  then  extreme  cold  in  the  toes,  travelling 
up  to  knees ;  thon  cold  in  the  fingers,  travelling  to  the  bottom 
o  I  the  breast  bone. 

To  Blb^oh  Glue. — Soak  in  moderately  strong  acetic  acid 
for  two  days,  drain,  place  on  a  sieve,  and  wash  well  with  oold 
.  water.    Dry  on  a  warm  plate. 


%a  fturmHSfatti^ixifs. 


The  Yba.b*Boojc  op  PHOToaBA.pflY  fob  1876.— In  a  fiow  days 
will  be  published  the  Ybab-Boox  of  PHOToaBAPHY  for  1876, 
which  will  far  exceed,  in  size  and  comprehensiveness,  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  will  contain,  in  fact,  a  greater  mass  of 
original  communications  than  any  photographic  annual  pre- 
viously published.  Besides  the  usual  *information  and  the 
compendium  of  the  improvements  of  the  year,  it  will  contain 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Francis  Bedford,  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Adam  Salomon,  Valentine  Blanchard,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Oaptain 
Abney,  Wm.  Mayland,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Jabez  Hughes, 
J.  Werge,  Ool.  Wortley,  Alfred  Hughes,  Dr.  Anthony,  Dr. 
Diaraouil,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dt,  Phipson,  Dr.  Maidstone  Smith,  Dr. 
Nicol,  Frank  Howard,  Robert  Faulkner,  J.  W.  Swan,  N.  K. 
Oherril,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Herr  Kleffel,  Constant  Delessert, 
J.  R.Johnson,  Baynham  Jones,  John  Spiller,  R.  Kennett,  J.  H. 
Watson,. E.  Dunmore,  G.  Oeoil  Hance,  Oaptain  Watertiouse, 
Wm.  Bovey,  Wm.  Neilson,  G.  OrouRhton,  S.  Bottone,  J.  H. 
Burton,  W.  Heighway,  D.  K.  Griffith,  J.  Martin,  J.  W:  Young, 
E.  Cocking,  T.  Gulliver,  E.  Viles,  T.  Tedrake,  G.  Penny,  B. 
Batho,  R.  Greaves,  R.  Laurent,  Wm.  Brooks,  F.  Hudson,  C. 
Waldack,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  J.  A.  Spencer,  J.  R.  Sawyer, 
D.  Winstaaley,  R.  Slingsby,' Marshall  Wane,  J. Brier,  A.Bor- 
land, T.  Brownrigg,  C.  Durand,  0.  Ferranti,  Sydney  Smyth, 
B.  T.  Griffiths,  Canon  Beechey,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  J .  Pepper, 
W.  M.  Ayres,  G.  Willis,  Carey  Lea,  R.  H.  Preston,  W.  GHlard, 

B.  Wyles,  J.  S.  Tulley,  J,  Barker,  L.  Warnerke,  J.  W.  Gough, 
R.  W.  Aldridge,  G.  Walter,  0.  W.  Love,  J.  Eldridge,  F.  Sut- 
cliffe,  A.  Johnston,  Captain  Tnrton,  Thomas  Sims,  A.  C.  Burgeis, 
J.  0.  Stenning.  A.  Ford  Smith,  Tudor  WilUams,  T..  Hioks, 

C.  J.  Eve,  C.  R.  R.  Vernon,  G.  Hooper,  A.  J.  Bool,  G.  Bruce, 
A.  Clarke,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  C.  rearce,  A.  Pumphrey,  C. 
Koight,  R.  Mitchell,  M.  Pianete,  H.  Vanderweyde,  W.  Woodbury 
8.  G.Eliot,  W.  Ban,  T.  Hackett,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  ability  and  experience.  The  Ykae-Book  for  1876  will  be 
more  fully  illustrated  by  designs  and  diagrams  than  any  other 
previously  Issued. 

W.  W.  O.  K.~You  have  scarcely,  it  is  probable,  given,  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  enlarging  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
papers  for  the  purpose.  With  the  completeet  system  of  moving 
to  follow  the  motion  of  the  sun  you  would  not  get  an  enlarged 
print  from  a  negative  or  .ordinary  sensitive  paper  in  a  day.  The 
■olar  camera,  wnen' fitted  with  a  very  powerful  condenser,  with 
cl'iok-work  arranffement  to  follow  the  sun  and  keep  the  image 
from  moving,  wUl,  with  good  sunlight,  produce  an  image  on 
srmsitive  albumeniEed  paper,  and  yield  an  image  in  about  one  hour. 
Iodised  paper  will  jrield  an  image  with  such  a  camera,  with  a  few 
minutes'  exposure,  which  will  be  pretty  good  after  development ; 
but  without  such  conden«er  and  oright  sunlight  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  securing  an  enlarged  image.  A  long  exposure  is  required 
for  such  an  imago  on  a  sensitive  ooUodion  film  if  no  condenser  be 
used.  The  safest,  simplest,  and  most  efficient  method  of  enlarging 
now  known 'consists  in  producing  an  enlarged  negative  on 
collodion  from  a  transparency. 

J.  E.  QiLL. — ^No  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary  preparatory  to 
using  the  burnisher,  but  it  is  recommended  to  use  a  solution 
of  Castile  soap  in  absolute  alcohol,  to  slightly  rub  over  the  fkoe 
of  the  print.  This  facilitates  the  process  of  burnishing  without 
leaving  sny  perceptible  trace  on  the  face  of  the  prints. 


J.  P.  is  a  little  difficult  to  please.  We  could  not  tell  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  signature  to  his  letter  to  be  used ;  nor  could  we  tell 
that  he  was  making  a  suggestion  without  ascertaining  what  we 
had  published.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  repeating  or  referring 
him  to  some  of  the  formulaa  by  which  we  have  seen  good  results 
produoed.  Of  course  we  cannot  always  guarantee  the  workable 
quality  of  formulas  sent  to  us  by  contribators  and  correspondents. 

Bob. — By  careful  study  and  long  practice  you  may  acquire  the  art 
of  colouring  photographs  in  oil  nrom  the  work  in  question,  which 
is  the  best  written  gmde  you  can  possess.  But  you  must  bear  ia 
mind  that  much  practice,  as  well  as  natural  aptitude,  will  bo 
required.  Such  sn  art  is  not  acquired  in  a  day.  Linseed  oil,  the 
purest  and  clearest  you  can  get,  is  used  to  mix  wiUi  and  dilute 
all  die  colours.  But  besides  this,  turpentine  is  sometimes  used, 
and  sometimes,  indeed  most  commonly,  a  medium  made  b^ 
mixing  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  driers.  But  oil  and  poppy  oil 
have  their  uses ;  but  until  you  have  acquired  experience,  confine 
yourself  to  linseed,  driers,  and  turpentine,  or  at  times,  for  glazing 
purposes,  a  little  macgilp,  or  say  Robertson's  medium.  Tur- 
pentine may  be  added  to  mastic  vami^  which  is  too  thick. 

B.  L.  S. — A  good  condenser  for  a  solar  camera  may  be  of  about 
nine  inches  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  focua.  Price  will 
depend  on  manufacture ;  but  that  is  a  point  into  which  we  cannot 
enter.  A  dealer  will  inform  you.  A  French  one  may  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  price. 

A  Pbofbssional  Photoobafhbr  takes  exception  to  the  remarks 
in  our  last,  under  the  heading  <*In  and* Out  of  the  Studio,"  on 
the  subject  of  *'  Successful  Photographers."  He  submits  that  in 
some  of  the  instances  of  success  mentioned,  the  suocens  has  been 
in  the  trade  associated  with  photography,  rather  than  in  photo- 
graphy itself.  He  contends  that  those  engiged  in  the  commerce 
of  photography  are  no  more  photographers  than  picture  dealers, 
sucn  as  Mr.  Agnew,  are  artists.  The  distinction  raised  is,  wo 
fear,  not  one  of  any  vital  interest  to  our  readers;  but  if  it  were 
more  so,  it  would  be  very  diffloult  in  photo^^hy  to  maintain  it. 
Probably  every  photographer  who  has  a  business  of  his  osni  ia 
trader  as  well  as  photographer.  Certain  it  ia  that  in  photography, 
probably  in  every  other  art  or  industry,  no  fortunes  are  made  witaout 
the  judicious  use  of  the  trade  element.  Succos^f  ul  photographers 
generally  emplov  a  number  of  persons— operators,  prmters, 
clerks,  mtme-makers,  colourists,  &c. — and  aim  to  make  a  trado 

Erofit  out  of  every  one  they  employ.  The  msre  remuaeration  for 
kbour  of  the  most  skilled  photogr^hic  work  would  not  realize  a 
fortune.  It  is  the  happy  union  oi  many  qualities  of  a  business 
character,  with  the  executive  photographic  ability,  which  secures 
success.  Sometimes  the  skilled  photographic  dement  will  be 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  leading  to  success,  sometimes  the 
business  enterprize;  but  it  U  difficult,  if  n>t  impossible,  to  dnw 
the  line,  ana  say  who  is  trader  and  who  is  photographer, 
especially  as  ia  almost  every  case  ws  know  the  trader  began  aa 
photographer. 

FiujrK  M!.  Sutolipib  writes:  <<Yod^  correspondent  'Hansel 
Monday '  advises  you  to  beware  of  me,  for  I  am  a  <  sinner ' ;  but 
does  not  state  thepiature  of  my  sin ;  will  she  please  do  so,  that  I 
may,  if  necessary,  repent  P  i  presume  Miss  Monday  thought  it 
'very  sinful  of  me  to  tell  others  how  to  prevent  an  accident  whioh 
befel  myself,  via.,  the  breaking  of  the  syphon  of  my  porcelain 
washing  trough.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  is  a  manufacturer  of 
such  articles ;  hence  her  anger.  As  Miiis  H.  Monday  is,  no  doubt, 
very  clever,  might  I  trouble  her  to  tell  me  what  did  break  my 
syphon,  if  it  was  not  the  expansion  of  the  water  inside  the  same 
as  it  turned  into  ice  F  (probably.  Miss  Monday  has  an  old  maidish 
no^on  that  it  is  the  thaw  which  bursts  our  water  pipes)  for 
-  broken  my  syphon  it ;  and  when  I  discovered  the  breakage,  the 
syphon  xoa*  filled  with  ice ;  and  when  the  ice  thawed,  one-mUf  of 
it  tumbled  into  the  sink.  After  all,  perhaps,  Miss  Monday  had 
not  a  reason  for  calling  me  a  sinner,  and  only  did  so  for  the  same 
*'  rM¥in**  that  she  calls  her  cat "  naughty  pussy  "  when  Miss  M. 
drops  a  stitch  of  her  knitting,  though  pjor  puss  is  faat  asleep  on 
the  hearth." 

M.  F.— Yes,  you  may  get  very  good  results  in  large  portraiture, 
with  a  single  lens,  in  a  very  good  light.  If  you  stop  down  the 
lens,  so  as  to  secure  flue  deflnitionf  you  will,  of  course,  make  it 
slow.  For  open  air  experiment  on  a  flae  day  your  single  lens  will 
answer. 

W.  G.  rBristol)— Cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  the  stain;  but 
it  will  be  best  first  to  apply  a  6*grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potas* 
sium.  The  material  being  grsy  will  probably  show  no  subsequent 
stain ;  but  without  knowing  what  the  original  dye  was,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  certainly. 

W.  G.— A  tarnished  glass  positive  is  difflcnlt  to  deal  with,  bat  a 

weak  solution  of  cyanide  is  safest.    Be  careful  not  to  use  the 

oyanide  too  strong. 
Baynham    Jon<«,  Captain    Wateriiouse,    P.    Le   Keve   Foster, 

£.  Greaves,  W.  BaU,  R.  Slingsby,  MarshaU  Wane,   R.    W. 

Aldridge.~Received,  with  thanks. 
F.  Hudson  .—Thanks  ;  duly  received  before. 
Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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festive  chancier  ol  Ifae  woon  aaeBt,  Ko  tKiAki.  to  d«iMBd 
colaar  in  place  9  «obar  moKiochroiiMi»  and  theie  is,  OD* 
qaestionablr,  macb  in  the  argument.  What  the  piectaa 
aesthetic  baMS  may  he  which  demand  Mness  of  colonr  lA 
connection  with  Christmas  festiTity  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine ;  bat  certain  it  is  that  an  icstinctiTe  tandeocj  if 
manifest  ereiTwheve,  in  tTeiyooe,  to  contrast  the  tombre> 
neas  of  the  season  with  gaiety,  richness*  and  fulness  of 
colour.  All  the  decoiations  of  erery  kind,  tor  ^rttj  pur> 
pose,  used  at  Christmas-time,  are  full  of  colour,  and  the 
designer  who  should  propose  to  decorate  a  room  for  a  yule* 
tide  festirity  in  delicate  gieys  and  whites^  no  mattw  how 
ezqnisitely  perfect  the  taste  of  the  decoration,  would  be 
laughed  to  scorn.  One  of  Mr.  Whistler's  ^symphonies  in 
white,*  or  anything  analogous,  would  not  get  a  momentNi 
attention  amongst  a  heap  of  Christmas  cards  or  eren  bo»* 
bon  boxes.  The  rainbow,  confined  to  the  sky  in  summer^ 
time,  is  st  Christmas  cat  up  to  ornament  Christmas  pr^saenti 
and  give  brilliancy  to  Christmas  entertainments;  and  it 
most  be  admitted  that  a  card  photograph,  compared  with 
the  glowing  colours  and  really  artistic  designs  of  tho 
Christmas  cards  issued  by  Marcos  Ward  and  othan,  ars 
oomparatiTely  poor  and  gloomy. 

But  if  photographers  have  at  any  time  to  enter  sqoosm- 

fally  into  this  kind  of  competition,  we  think  some  modifioa* 

tion  of  the  subjects  may  probably  be  neoeiMiy.    Amongvt 

the  examples  sent  us  by  varioos  correspondents  there  an 

many  pretty  little  genre  pictures,  but  none  with  any  esn&* 

tial  fitness  for  the  occssion.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 

^    ,  it  seems  to  bare   been  a  1  indicate  special  d  signs  which  would  be  likelr  to  eateh  Um 

failure.     Mr.  Werge,  who  appeaa  to  have  entered  into  the  |  pablic  taste ;  but  we  would  sug^gvet  that  the  idea  of  greeting 

project  with  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  was  so  far  sacces^ful    should  in  some  way  enter  into  the  subject    One  photo* 

graphic  design  we  hare  seen  of  a  Tcry  simple  kind,  nol 
without  some  fitness.     It  is  simply  a  pair  of  bands  cut  off 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CBRiSTMAS  CARDS. 
Thb  remarks  in  our  pages  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  possible 
u»c  of  photography  for  prodaciog  the  cards  so  current  at  this 
season  of  the  y€*r  as  messengers  of  yule-tide  greeting  and 
nev-year  good  wishes,  have  elicited  communications  from 
several  ooirespondents,  who  send  us  examples  of  what  has 
been  already  done  in  this  direction.  In  each  instance  where 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  commercially^  to  introduce 
photographic  Christmas  cards  it  seems  to  hare   been 


that  lost  year  he  sold  three  thoasaod  copies,  still  finds  the 
project  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  entertains  no  hope  that  it  con- 
tains an  undeveloped  success.  Both  the  photographs  and  the 
mounts  were  much  admired,  we  are  told,  and  the  circalatioo, 
as  we  have  seen,  wss  not  Terr  bad ;  bat  they  did  not  pay. 
The  statistics  with  which  Mr.  Werge  favours  us  are  in- 
teresting and  iostractive,  and  we  will  therpfore  make  a  few 
extracts  from  Lis  letter.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  price, 
he  found  that  be  had  fixed  it  too  low,  and  yet  it  b  doubtful 
whether  a  higher  price  might  not  hare  been  still  more 
prohibitory.     He  says: — 

^*  To  givo  them  a  chance  of  going,  I  determined  to  offisr 
them  that  they  might  be  retailed  at  sixpence,  and  I  bad  to 
supply  them  to  the  wholesalers  at  thirty-six  shillings  per 
gross,  and  to  the  stationers  and  othsrs  at  four  shillings  per 
dozen,  giving  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  trade 
usage,  thirteen  as  twelve.  Considering  the  trouble  of 
getting  up  the  negatives  (I  had  thirteen  Tarieties)  the 
cost  of  the  ornamental  cards,  ninepenoe  per  doaen ;  the  cost 
of  printing,  mounting,  and  rolling ;  ana  the  time  and  cost 
of  introducing  them,  they  decidedly  did  not  pay,  so  I 
determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  photographic 
Christmas  cards,  though  I  disposed  of  nearly  3,000  last 
year." 

The  shop-windows  devoted  to  such  things  last  year,  Mr. 
Werge  remarks,  contained  plenty  of  examples  of  his  cards, 
and  he  adds  that,  this  year,  there  are  two  Kinds  of  photo- 
graphic  cards  in  the  shop-windows,  one  of  which  consists  of 
copies  of  pictores  bearing  on  the  birth  and  life  of  Christ, 
with  suitable  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
other  is  a  poor  attempt  to  make  a  child  do  aoty  for  the 
infant  Christ.  **I  consider  it  impossible,"  Mr.  Werge 
continues,  "for  photographs  ever  to  become  popular  as 
Christmas  cards ;  and  the  b^t  coloured  photograph  cannot 
compare  or  compete  with  the  charming  little  pictures  now 
published  either  in  design,  colour,  price,  or  fitness." 

This  experience  is  confirmed  by  one  or  two  other  cor- 
respondents who,  on  a  less  extensive  roale,  have  made  the 
attempt  to  introduce  photographs  in  place  of  the  familiar 
Christmss  cards.  Mr.  Werge  supplies  two  reasons  for  the 
failure-^one,  the  necessary  expense  of  the  prodaotion;  and 
another,  the  inferiority  in  fitness  for  the  occasion.    The  gay 


ply  a  pair 
at  the  wrists,  a  gentleman's  and  a  ladv%  grasping  sacb 
other  in  loving  clasp.  They  are  beautifally  modelled  hands, 
and  admiral^ly  photographed,  mountsd  in  an  oval,  with 
coloured  wreath  around,  and  words  of  greeting.  The  latter 
condition,  the  coloured,  ornamental  mount,  is  an  important 
one,  and  Mr.  Werge's  cards  were  admirably  provide  in 
this  respect ;  but  some  of  the  examples  sent  to  ns  are 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  f^rseting  words  prinlBd 
plainly  in  black  on  the  bottom  margin  of  the  card. 

One  of  the  prettiest  adaptatiooa  of  photography  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  has  reached  us  from  a  friend  oatside  pho* 
tography,  who  hss  applied  it  to  his  own  purpose.  It  oonsista 
of  a  card,  with  rery  elegant  designs  in  gold  and  colouis*  with 
yersea,  motto,  and  greeting.  In  the  centre  is  one  of  the 
pretty  moviJble  wreaths,  which  lift  up  to  disclose  fresh  da- 
signs.  The  centre  of  this  wreath,  forming  an  oval  anertuio, 
contains  a  photographic  group  of  four  pretty  cnildtaa 
smiling  their  greetinga.  They  form  the  jnvenile  hooashold 
61  ihe  friend  who  sen  Is  the  card,  and  sorely  no  Cbristmat 
present  could  be  more  welcome,  none  more  fitting  than  the 
uices  of  those  we  love  thus  interwoven  with  the  warm  and 
tender  greetings  of  which  Christmas  time  is  the  happily 
chosen  occasion !  To  facilitote  the  exchan^  of  luoh  oaraa, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  portraitist  to  provide  himself  with 
suitable  cards,  and  a  gocxl  example  or  two  on  his  table^  al 
the  proper  season  would  doubtless  lead  to  a  wide  adoption 


a  somewhat  simpler  kind,  have  reached  ns.  Here  it  an  ex* 
ample :  a  bonny  boy,  whom  we  at  once  recognise  as  the  son 
of  a  friend,  although  we  have  never  seen  the  lad,  is  on  the 
ice  with  his  skates,  in  the  midst  of  an  effective  tnowr 
wint^  landscape.  He  is  well  wrapped  up,  with  satohel 
and  sis  to,  apparently  going  to  school.  On  his  slate  we  read 
the  greeting  he  brings  us,  **  A  merry  Christmas  to  all  )** 
Whilst  we  are  reading  the  greeting  he,  with  a  pleasant 
roguish  smile,  threatens  us  with  the  snowball  held  on  in  hit 
hand.  This,  with  ite  coloared  margin,  is  also  a  pleasant 
form  of  photographio  Ohristinaa  card.     The  adoption  of 
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each  cards,  which,  really,  are  more  suitable  for  photo- 
graphy would,  in  a  commercial  seoBe,  be  really  beneficial 
to  photographers,  as  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to  portraiture 
generally  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  portraitist 
18  rarely  oyerburdened  with  commissions. 


PHOTOGRAPHr  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TUli  STUDIO. 

THE   riaST    IDITXOir    Cr    8HAKISrBA.RS — PH0T00RA.PHT   IN    TBI 
LAW   COURTS— THB   BRBlf»RHA.TEN    EXPLOSION. 

The  First  Edition  of  Shakespeare. — One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  valuf^  of  photography  in  connection  with  raru 
works  is  the  reproduction,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Ualli  well 
Philipps,  of  the  original  edition  of  Shakespeare.  A 
copy  of  the  original  work,  of  which  only  two  or  three 
examples  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  Im  valued  at  about 
700^  or  8002.,  and  it  is  even  unlikely  that  an  intending 
purchaser,  willing  to  give  this  amount,  could  procure  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  A  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  work,  as  Mr.  Philipps  correctly  points  out,  is  for  most 
purposes  of  research,  quite  equal  to  the  original,  and  there- 
fore all  Shakespearian  students  will  bd  in  a  position  to 
acquire,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  possession  of  a 
work  which  the  majority  of  them  would  otherwise  have  had 
no  chance  of  getting  a  peep  at  eveji.  A  comparison  of  the 
text  in  the  first  edition  with  those  of  to-day  is  at  once 
rendered  possible  to  scholars  and  playgoers  innumerable, 
and  these  owe  much  to  photography  for  placing  within  their 
reach  such  a  rare  and  interesting  production.  The  Dooms- 
day Book,  as  our  readers  are  awaie,  was  one  of  the  first  works 
multiplied  in  this  way  by  photography,  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  those  interested  was  necessarily  limited,  while 
Mr.  Philipps  is  likely  to  have  a  very  extensiTe  circle  of 
reader^.  We  trust  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  issue  more 
than  one  edition,  but  this  he  will  not  do  in  any  case  until  it 
is  seen  how  the  sale  of  the  first  reproduction  progresses. 
There  will  necessarily  be  much  work  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  this  firstedition,  because,  as  every  photographer 
ia  aware,  when  the  ground  upon  which  the  type  is  im- 
ptttjsed  in  the  origin^  is  not  perfectly  white,  and  there  are 
spots  or  stains,  these  have  to  be  carefully  expunged  from 
the  plates  before  the  printing  off  can  be  commenced.  But 
once  a  good  copy  has  been  produced,  the  type  of  which  is 
black  and  sharp,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
photographing  the  same  once  more  any  sise  that  may  seem 
desirable,  and  for  this  reason  we  hope  that  before  long  a 
handy  volume  copied  from  the  original  will  be 
purchaseable  at  a  small  sum,  and  this  would,  we  feel  sure, 
find  a  ready  sale  with  the  general  pablio. 

Photography  in  the  Law  Courts, — Every  day  we  hear  more 
of  photography  being  introduced  into  the  Law.  Oourts,  for 
the  camera  can  produce  a  facsimile  which  is  admitted  as 
evidence  when  other  copies  fail  to  be  so  regarded.  A 
photograph  of  a  doonment  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
ttuth— «o  maoh  so,  indeed,  that  in  most  oases  it  would  have 
as  much  influence  with  a  judge  o^jurr  as  the  original  itself. 
Unfortunately,  we  regret  to  see  that  tne  facility  with  which 
photographic  reproductions  are  obtained  has  given  rise  to 
a  practice  of  secretly  purloining  for  a  time  valuable  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  copied  in  this  way. 
When  it  is  known  that  one  side  possesses  aocuments  of  im- 
portanoe  ia  a  case  which  are  unlikely  to  be  produced  in 
court,  efforts  are  not  nn frequently  made  by  the  other  side  to 
get  photographic  copies  taken  of  them.  Mr.  Sothem,  the 
comedian,  only  the  other  dajr,  complained  that  certain 
letteis  had  been  taken  out  of  bis  possession  for  a  short  time 
with  this  intention ;  and  in  the  cause  cekhre  of  Sampson  y. 
the  limes  some  documents  of  considerable  interest  wore 
proved  to  exist,  it  may  be  remembered,  by  the  proiuction 
of  photographic  copies  which  one  side  had  sought  to  ignore 
altogether.  In  any  case  where  the  originals  are  not  pro- 
duced a  photographic  copy  of  the  same  is  very  po'vurfal 
oyidence,  and  will  often  serye  to  conyince  a  jury.    One  of 


these  days,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  the  camera  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  tne  court,  and  we  shall  have  such  thiugs  as 
certificated  copies  and  certificated  photographs  of  all  sorts 
of  places  and  objects  put  in  as  evidence.  'For  while,  in  most 
instances,  when  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  reproduciug  black 
and  white,  or  certain  outlines,  the  most  perfect  mliaoce  miy 
be  placed  upon  photographs,  there  are  instanced,  as  every 
landscape  photographer  knows,  when  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  favour  one  side  or  another.  If  you  wanted  to  prove, 
for  instance,  that  acertaiu  locality  was  so  bare  and  lonely 

ithat  the  erection  of  a  factory  would  be  no  disfigurement  to 
the  neighbourhood,  you  need  merely  choose  a  lens  which 
will  depict  very  sharply  the  barest  spot  in  the  place  chjsen 
on  purpose  for  your  picture,  and  which  will  diminish  the 
effect  of  any  foliage  or  undulations  of  country  existing  some 
little  distance  oft.  The  result  produced  would  be  very 
different  from  one  obtained  by  an  artistic  photographer  from 
the  most  picturesque  poiot  of  view  and  witti  a  Tens  adapted 
to  give  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the  country  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  say  that  if 
photography  is  ever  to  be  used  extensively  in  our  law  courts 
it  would  be  well  if  official  photographers  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  affording  evidence  on  any 
points  where  their  assistance  would  be  of  value. 

The  Bremerhaven  Explosion, — The  terrible  explosion  of 
dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine,  at  Bremerhayen,  has  called 
public  attention  once  more  to  the  transport  and  storage  of 
such  dangerous  materials.  In  the  instance  we  speak  of  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  explosion  occurred  from  the  clock- 
work apparatus  inside  the  package  acting  prematurely,  or 
from  the  material  having  Income  froaen  or  crystalline,  iu 
which  condition  a  very  slight  concussion,  such  as  the  un- 
loading of  the  case  from  the  van,  would  suffice  to  set  it  off 
if  it  were  nitro-glycerine.  The  new  Explosive  Act  of  1875 
classifies  photographers'  gun-cotton  in  the  same  category 
as  nitro-glycoriue  and  all  other  nitro«compounds,  and  if 
stricter  regulations  should  result  from  this  accident  they 
will  fall  equally  upon  the  photographic  community  as  upon 
the  engineer  or  miner  who  employs  dynamite  or  nitro- 
glycerine for  blasting  purposes.  Nitro-glycerine,  in  cold 
weather,  is,  howeyer,  much  more  dangerous  than  gun-cotton, 
for  the  latter  is  naturally  not  affected  by  frjst,  while  ihc 
liquid  explosive  will,  according  to  some  chemists^  solidify 
at  40°  Fahrenheit,  eight  degrees,  therefore,  above  the  freexing 

Soint  of  water.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Mawson,  of 
fewcastle,  whose  collodion  is'known  all  the  world  over,  was 
due,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  to  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  a  package  of  this  terrible  agent,  which  had 
become  froieii,  and  had  been  removed  outside  the  town  of 
Newcastle  for  destruction  in  a  lonely  neighbourhood.  On 
this  occasion  the  explosion  was  due  simply  to  scraping  the 
material  with  a  shovel,  and  therefore,  if  the  package  of 
nitro-glycerine  at  Bremerhaven  wa:}  in  the  same  state  (and 
thr  rigorous  weather  at  the  time  would  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion), it  seems  more  than  probable  thai  the  concussion 
on  unloading  the  package  on  the. quay  W4S  sufficient  to 
determine  the  explosion.  The  German  Government  has 
issued  stringent  instructions  for  the  removal  of  all  stores  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  to  places  of  safety ;  bat  we 
suppose  that  there  are  not  sufficient  quantities  of  gun- 
cotton  to  necessitate  legislation  on  account  of  this  com« 
pound  also,  or,  what  is  more  likely  still,  pyroxiline  is 
considered  by  German  authorities  to  be  a  much  safer 
product.  ^ 

CHEMICAL    NOTES   FOR    YOUNG    PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS.* 

Gallic  Aoid  [Acidum  GaUicun.) — Formnla,  C«  Hj  O4  + 
2H0. 

PreiKiration,'^'iiix  finely-powdered  nutgall  with  sufficient 
distiUi  '1  water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  expose  the  mixture 
to  the  air  in  a  shallow  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  in  a  warm 
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place,  for  ft  month,  oocasionally  stirring  it  with  a  glass  I 
rod,  and  adding  from  time  to  time  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  preserre  the  semi-fluid  consistence.  Then  submit  the 
paste  to  expression,  and.  rejecting  the  expressed  liquor,  boil 
the  residue  in  distilled  water  a  few  minutes,  and  filter 
while  hot  through  purified  animal  charcoal.  Set  the  liquid 
aside  for  the  crystals  to  form,  and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper. 

Properties. — Gallic  acid  is  in  delicate,  silky,  acicular 
crystals,  which,  as  ordinarily  found,  are  slightly  brownish, 
but  when  quite  pure  are  colourless.  It  is  isodorous,  and  of 
a  sour,  astringent  taste,  it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
and  three  of  boiling  water.  It  is  rery  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  slightlj  BO  in  ether.  It  has  been  found  to  be  soluble  in 
glycerine,  m  the  proportion  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
that  the  solution  may  be  diluted  to  any  extent  with  water 
without  affecting  its  transparency. 

Photographic  Uses, — Gallic   acid    is  extensiyely  used  in 

Shotograpfay  in  various  processes,  as  the  Tannin  Fiocess  of 
ittssell,   Dry  Process  of  Taupenot,  &a,  and  in  Positive 
Printing  by  Development. 

Ptbooaluo  Acid. — Formula,  Gi,  He  05=126. 

Preparation.'^^aMio  acid  is  introduced  into  a  bronse 
boiler  with  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water ;  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  a  point  from  392^  to  410?  F.,  and 
maintained  at  that  point  for  half  an' hour,  when  the  liquid 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  solution  in  the  boiler  is  now  heated 
with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evaporated  suffi- 
ciently, and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Properties, — Pyrogallic  acid  is  in  white,  shining  scales, 
inodorous,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  three  and  a  half  pints  of 
water,  readily  soluble  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Though  un- 
alterable in  the  air  when  quite  dry,  it  4s  rapidly  changed 
in  a  waterv  solution  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  unchangeable. 

Photographic  Uses, — Pyrogallic  acid  is  used  extensively  for 
the  development  of  the  latent  image  and  for  intensifying. 

Foaiiio  Acid.— Formula.  G,  HO,  HO«46,  sp.  gr.  1-235. 
—Its  name  is  derived  fxoim  formica,  an  ant,  an  insect  which 
stings  with  this  acid. 

Preparation^ — Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  distilling 
ants  in  water.  It  is  an  organic  acid,  however,  which  can  be 
formed  artificially  by  heating  organic  substances,  such  as 
sugar,  starch,  &c>,  with  oxidising  agents.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows :  —  Equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and 
glycerine,  with  one-eighth  of  water,  are  heated  in  a  retort 
to  220°  F.  Effervescence  ensues,  and  continues  for* soma 
time,  during  which  formic  acid  distils  over.  To  obtain  the 
remainder,  add  one-third  of  water  and  distil  again  ;  repeat 
the  addition  of  water  until  about  four  i>arts  have  distilled  over. 

Properties. — Hydrated  formic  acid  is  a  limpid,  colourless 
fluid,  of  an  extremely  pungent  odour;  it  fumes  slightly. 

Photographic  Uses,— it  is  an  excellent  reducing  agent,  and 
when  heated  is  used  by  many  photographers  in  their  de- 
veloping solutionai 

Cbbokig  Acid  (Acidum  cAromuim.)— Formula,  GrOj. 

Chromic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  mixing  100  measures 
of  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  with 
150  measures  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  mixture 
to  cool.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  and 
sets  free  the  chromic  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  crystals. 
The  mother»liquor  being  poured  off,  these  are  placed  on  a 
tile  to  drain,  covered  witn  a  glass  bell-jar. 

Properties, — Ghromic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  anhydrous, 
acicular  crystals  of  a  brilliant  crimson-red  colour,  and  an 
acid  metallic  taste,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE 
DAILY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OP 
LIGHT  EMrrTEl)  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  SKY 
FROM  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  AT  BLACKPOOL. 

BT  D.   WINSTAMLEY,   F.R.A.S. 

DuRmo  the  past  week  the  daily  average  of  light  has  risen, 
being  385  unita  as  compared  with  159  units  during  the 


week  preceding.  Two  days,  Monday  and  Friday,  have  been 
extremely  dark,  the  records  showing  25  and  21  units 
respectively.  Christmas  Day  waa  the  brightest  day  of  the 
week. 
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FOREIGN  MISCELLANEA. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Toulouse,  which  has  only  been 
in  existence  a  few  months,  shows  plenty  of  activity.  It  has 
its  own  organ,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Photographique  de 
loulouse^  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  Ihese  columns, 
and  now  we  hear  that  two  series  of  medals  are  to  be  offered 
by  the  Society  or  the  best  apparatus  and  lens  for  dry  plate 
work.  One  class  of  medals  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
cameras  and  stands,  and  the  Society  reoommend,  although 
they  do  not  specify  it  as  a  fixed  condition,  that  the  apparatus 
should  be  adapted  for  half-plate  negatives ;  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  light,  ana  poi table,  and  at  the  same  time 
firm  and  solid.  It  &culd  also  be  capable  of  being  rapidly 
put  in  position.  Constructors  and  designers  of  apparatus 
are  to  send  in  their  work  to  Toulouse  by  the  30th  of  March 
next,  addressed  (carriage  paid)  to  M.  C.  Fabre,  secretary  of 
the  Society,  8,  Rue  des  Benforts,  Toulouse.  The  second 
series  of  medals  will  be  offered  fbr  lenses  suitable  lor  the 
above  apparatus. 

Paris  photographers  ate  making  arrangements  to  send 
exhibits  to  the  Philadelphia  International  Exhibition ; 
among  others,  M.  Liebeit  will  be  a  large  exhibitor. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  has  received  an  honorary  medal  from  the 
Belgium  Photographic  Sooiet^f  in  testimony  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  in  bringing  the  helio-chromic  process 
to  a  practical  issue.  The  office  of  the  Moniteur  Universel  in 
Paris  is  exploiting  M.  Vidal's  f>rinting  process,  and  has  fitted 
up,  it  is  said,  extensive  machinery  for  working  the  same. 
We  may,  therefore,  soon  expect  to  see  some  commercial  ex- 
amples of  the  much -talked  of  process. 

Brussels  has  followed  the  example  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  has  just  started  a  Benevolent  Society,  under  the  title 
of  fSociete  de  Seeours  Mutudle  Photographique  Beige,  Its  aim 
is  the  same,  pretty  well,  as  the  Society  in  this  country, 
namely,  to  give  help  to  its  members  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident,  and  to  procure  employment  for  those  out  of  work, 
M.  Delabarre  is  President,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  M.  G^ruget,  of  the  well  known  Brussels  firm,  is 
Treasurer. 

In  the  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographique  is  a  formula  for 

reparing  plain  salted  paper.     A  warm  solution  of  the 

dlowing  is  made  op  : — 

Chloride  of  sodium  

Nelson*8  gelatine     

Orange  juice  

Water  IJ  litres. 

Paper  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  afterwards  dried,  is 
sensitized  on  a  silver  bath  in  the  ordinary  way ;  it  is  very 
sensitive. 
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35  grammes 
35      „ 
35      ,. 
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A  method  is  also  given  of  preparing  dry  plates  withoa 
111  9  nse  of  collodion.    A  mixture  is  made  of: — 

Albumen       ... 125  grammes 

Honey  ...   •     ...         ...         ...  110      j, 

Iodide  of  potassiam  4      „ 

Bromide  of  potassium         1  gramme 

Dry  chloride  of  sodium      3  decigrammes 

The  mixture  is  beaten  to  a  snow,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty  to  twenty -four  hours.  A  plate  coated  with 
the  composition,  dried  on  a  stove,  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 

As  we  premised,  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  M. 
Tissandier  in  his  last  unfortunate  balloon  voyage,  when 
every  passenger  was  more  or  less  injured,  turns  out  to  be  the 
Commandant,  or  rather  Colonel,  Laussedat,  well  known  in 
photographic  circles.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  his  wound 
ifl  not  dangerous. 


NOTES  ON  EMULSIONS. 

Ah  AxATBUB,  writing  to  the  Photographic  limes  on  working 
emulsions,  gives  some  inturactting  experience.    He  says  :— 

As  an  "amateur"  I  am  not  connned  to  any  one  way  of 
working,  as  nothing  is  dependent  on  the  result,  except  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  result  perfect,  no  matter  what  the 
means  taken  to  get  it.    For  that  reason  I  some  time  ago 
began  with  dry  plates.     I  began  with  the  good  old  Coffee 
Process,  which  I  yet  think  is  one  of  the  best  for  dry  plates. 
After  trying  many  kinds,  I  at  last  resolved  to  trf  an  emul- 
sion.   I  did  try,  and  1  tried  many,  but  failed  to  get  what  I 
wanted.    About  a  year  ago  I  met  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  in  New 
York.    He  was  kind  enough  to  not  only  give  me  his  foimola, 
but  to  show  me  how  to  make  an  emulsion ;  since  that  time 
I  have  had  no  trouble.    I  have  given  up  my  bath — it  now 
stands  in  my  dark-room  in  itj  bottle,  where  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  long  as  I  can  make  emulsion  do  its  work. 

I  nse  two  different  formula  of  Mr.  Newton's,  the  one  I 
bad  of  him  first,  and  his  latest,  which  was  published  in  last 
month's  Times,  That  being  published,  I  will  give  the 
first  one,  which  I  have  used  with  very  great  success. 

Plaih  Collodion. 

Cotton,  seven  grains  to  the  ounce ;  alcohol  and  ether,  equal 
parts. 

Take  one  ouiioe  of  collodion,  and  add  ten  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium;  mix  it  well,  then  add  fifteen  grains  of  silver, 
dissolved  in  three  drachms  of  alcohol. 

Shake  well,  then  add  two  grains  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol.  Shake  at 
times,  and  in  twelve  hour^  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Ooat  the  plate,  and  as  soon  as  set  wash  it  in  a  dish  of 
pare  water,  tnen  put  it  in  a  dish  containing  the  preserver. 

The  preserver  may  be  made  with  laudanum  and  tannin, 
or  laudanum  and  nux  vomica ;  I  do  not  find  much  difference 
in  them.  After  it  has  been  in  the  preserver  a  short  time, 
take  it  out,  and  drain  it  on  a  piece  of  blottingrpaper ;  then 
put  away  to  dnr,  resting  the  plate  on  a  cornor.  There 
should  be  as  little  light  in  the  room  as  possible.  V7  hen  the 
plate  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  bright  and  glossy  on  the  surface, 
and  thicK  enough  to  need  no  backing.  I  expose  about  three 
times  as  long  as  for  a  wet  plate,  in  some  cases  four  or  five 
times  as  long.  There  is  no  danger  of  overexposure,  only 
be  sure  and  give  time  enough.  A  great  advantage  in  dry- 
plate  work  is  the  fact  that  you  can  regulate  the  exposure. 
To  develop,  I  make  two  solutions,  via. : — 


Prro... 
Water 


No.l. 


4  grains 
1  ounce. 


No.  2. 

Water  j  ounce 

Ammonia     ...         ...         ***  ^      ** 

Bromida  of  ammonium      ...'  5  to  10  grains. 

Wash  the  plate  well  under  the  tap.    Then  flow  with  pyro 
solution ;  keep  it  on  a  short  time,  and  if  your  plate  is  all 


right  the  detail  will  show;  bring  it  well  out  with  the  pyro. 
Then  add  two  drops  of  the  ammonia  solution.  It  will 
rapidly  come  up  to  the  required  strength.  If  not  strong 
enough  you  can  wash,  and  use  the  acid  pyro  solution  that  is 
used  for  wet-plate  work ;  but  by  adding  ammonia  you  will 
almost  always  get  all  the  strength  you  want.  Fix  in  hypo 
or  in  cyanide.  There  is  one  thing  that  workers  in  emulsions 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  development  must  not  be 
forced  to  get  good  results.  But  I  do  know  from  a  year's 
work,  that  an  emulsion,  catefuliy  made  by  this  or  by  the 
other  formulsa  of  Mt.  Newton's,  will  work  with  moa'  regu- 
larity, 'and  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  wet  plates. 
I  see  that  some  who  have  tried  it  complain  of  fogging. 
With  this  formula  I  never  had  a  fog  or  a  sign  of  one.  I  am 
aware  that  this  same  process  has  been  given  to  the  public 
before,  but  it  may  do  some  good  to  present  it  again. 


DBSPAQUIS  ON  PRINTING  PROCESSES  WITH 

FATTY  INK.* 


It  is  a  very  simple  communication  which  I  propose  to  make 
.on  the  present  occasion.  My  process  is,  as  most  of  you 
know,  the  bichromated  gelatine  method  of  M.  Poitevin,  the 
improvements  I  have  made  bearing  upon  the  two  following 
points  :— 

The  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  whether  upon  a  glass 
plate,  as  in  the  Albert  process,  or  upon  a  film  of  leather- 
collodion  or  paper — ^in  one  word,  whether  upon  a  translncid 
support,  or  even  upon  no  support  at  all — ^is  exposed  in  the 
ordintry  manner  under  a  cliche.  This  done,  I  again  expose 
the  film  to  light  from  the  back  in  such  a  way  that  this 
second  action  of  light  works  up  to  the  half  tones  of  the 
image  in  front.  After  this,  there  remains  under  the  imago 
no  longer  a  film  permeable  to  water  ;  the  two  exposures 
having  joined  in  their  action,  close  like  two  links  of  a 
chain,  xou  may  judge  when  the  second  insolation  has 
^one  sufficiently  far,  by  a  fogging  being  produced  over  the 
imaffe,  which  seems  about  to  disappear  altogether. 

The  film  of  gelatine  is  thus  rendered  insoluble  through- 
out its  thickness,  and  has  become  impermeable  to  water, 
except  in  a  slight  degree  on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  is  in 
a  condition  to  absorb  water  sufficient  to  repel  the  ink,  where 
the  image  is  to  remain  white,  or  in  half  tone.  No  moisture 
can  insinuate  itself  between  the  support  and  the  image,  to 
soften  the  gelatine  not  acted  upon  by  light,  and  take  away 
from  the  solidity  of  the  printing  block.  Consequently  th« 
fineness  and  purity  of  the  picture  are  preserved. 

The  other  point  is,  that  I  do  not  moisten  the  block  with 
a  wet  sponge  and  dry  with  a  rag  or  tuft  of  wool ;  I  moisten 
the  surUce  with  the  aid  of  a  hard,  but  porous  stone  roller, 
which  may  be  covered  with  a  supple  stuff  impregnated  with 
water.  The  wetting  of  the  plate  is  then  conducted  uniformly. 
If  the  gelatine  swells  a  little,  the  water  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  hollows  which  are  to  take  the  ink,  an  advantage 
which  secures  to  the  prints  all  their  purity,  whatever  may 
oe  the  number  pulled  off.  My  plan  of  moistening  the  block 
has  also  the  advantage  of  rapidity. 

My  two  improvements,  consisting  of  imparting  solidity 
to  the  film,  and  moistening  the  film  in  the  most  advantagooua 
manner,  permit  me  to  do  my  printing  by  steam  machinery, 
and  in  this  way  the  production  of  pictures  b  made  cheaper 
than  has  ever  yet  been  known. 

I  also  ask  the  Society  for  permission  to  communicate  the 
details  of  a  modification,  which  I  have  carried  out  in  the 
preparation  of  my  bitumen  paper,  called  mica/actice.  This 
modification,  I  should  say,  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  com* 
munication  made  at  the  LmI  meeting  by  M.  Rodriguea.  of 
Lisbon,  and  on  seeing  the  productions  which  be  exnibited 
to  the  Society.  My  modified  paper  allows  me  to  obuto  all 
the  results  secured  oy  M.  Boarigues. 

I  prepared  the  paper  as  I  did  five  years  ago ;  that  is,  I  in- 
terpose Detween  the  gelatine  and  the  bitumen  a  film  of  gum. 
—       —  ■  -  -        ^ ■ ■ 

*  Read  before  the  Frtnoh  Fhotoenphie  Sedety. 
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Ooly,  iQ  accordance  with  M.  Rodrigaes^  ideas,  I  add  to  the 
bitomea  a  fiao  powder,  iaiolable  ia  the  esaenoea  and  in 
benzole,  bat  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  the  acids,  destined 
to  etch  the  metal  or  glass.  I  say  glass  adnuedly,  for  I  bj- 
liere  that  with  the  aid  of  my  intensifying  process  with  caoat- 
choac,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  upon  this  substance  blocks 
quite  sheltered  from  oxidation,  which  will  keep  as  well  as 
wood  blocks. 

As  soon  as  the  print  is  obtained  and  washed  in  the  essence, 
while,  the  film  is  still  soft,  it  is  applied,  with  the  bituminous 
Bide  to  a  plate  of  metal  or  hard  glass,  slightly  warmed. 
Above  is  placed  a  sheet  of  strong  but  uasised  paper, 
moistened  in  water,  and  the  whole  is  put  under  pressure  of 
a  supple  roller,  made  of  gelatine  and  caoutchouc."  The 
moisture  of  the  paper  penetrates  the  gelatine,  reaches  the 
gum,  and  at  the  end  ot  a  few  minutes  the  whole  may  be 
lifted  off,  leaving  the  bitumen  adhering  to  the  plate.  It  is, 
neyertheless,  better  to  dry  the  film  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  detach  the  paper  and  gelatine  by  a  subsequent  moisten- 
ing operation. 

In  this  way  we  imitate  the  conditions  of  M.  Bodrigues ; 
the  grain  is  produced  by  tile  disappearance  of  the  dissolved 
powder  either  by  water  or  acid,  and  we  have  then  a  block 
capable  of  prodacing  fine  mechanical  prints. 


€tnxtv!ifaulituu. 


DISSOLVINa  VIEW  APPARATUS- 

SiE,— In  answer  to  some  correspondents,  I  add  to  my 
former  communications  on  the  lantern,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  dissolving  view  apparatus. 

The  double-lantern  or  dissolving  view  apparatus  is  not  only 
required  for  showini^  a  series  of  pictures  artistically  and  with- 
oat  an  hiatus,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  dioramic  effects,  these  even  sometimes  requiring  three 
lanterns.  The  simplest  effect  slide  is  that  called  the  slip 
slide,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  glass  set  in  a  frame,  over 
which  one,  and  sometimes  two,  other  pieces  of  glass  are  so 
arranged  that  the  exhibitor  with  his  hand  can  cause  them 
to  shoe  backwards  or  forwards  over  the  first  one.  Parts  of 
the  picture  being  painted  on  each  piece  of  glass  in  this  way, 

?hantasmagorial  ngnres  are  produced,  seemingly  in  motion, 
'hese  slides  can  be  shown  by  means  of  one  lantern  only. 
The  next  most  simple  effect  slide  is  the  lever  slide ;  this 
consists  of  a  circular  glass  set  in  a  frame,  on  which  is 
generally  painted  the  principal  part  of  the  picture,  over 
which  another  circular  glass  is  set  in  a  brass  nm,  having  a 
handle,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  handle  or  lever  to 
be  worked  up  and  down  to  a  certain  extent.  Various  parts 
of  the  picture,  as  before,  are  painted  on  both  glasses,  and 
the  painted  side  of  all  the  effect  slides  art  placed  towards 
each  other,  but  not  allowed  to  touch.  This  description 
of  slide  can  also  be  shown  with  single  lantern. 

Next  follows  the  rackwork  slide.  These  have  either  a  sin- 
gle or  double  action,  and  are  worked  by  a  pinion,  which  is 
attached  to  a  small  crank  rotated  by  hand.  The  single 
rackwork  is  applicable  to  such  pictures  as  represent  mills 
with  moving  sails,  or  water,  &o.  The  double  rackwork  is 
used  for  chromot ropes  and  various  other  effects ;  these  also 
can  be  shown  with  one  lantern. 

I  will  now  give  an  instance  in  which  two  lanterns  are  re- 
quired. The  first  picture  represents  Napoleon  reviewing 
his  troops  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris.  This  changes  to 
the  Emperor  lonely  and  captive,  standing  on  the  shore  of 
St.  Helena.  The  transformation  is  effected  by  some  parts 
of  one  picture  being  left  out  in  the  other ;  but  the  figures 
of  Napoleon  must  be  exactly  alike  in  colour,  drawing, 
size,  and  position  in  each  of  the  two  pictures.  The  lanterns 
must  be  accurately  arranged  so  that  tbey  may  exactly  over- 
lap each  other  when  shown  on  the  screen.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  before  the  exhibition  commences  the  two  lanterns 
must  be  brought  into  such  a  position  relative  to  each  other, 


and  firmly  fixed,  that  the  two  circles  of  light  on  thescrcv^n 
shall  seem  as  if  they  were  but  one  only,  and  a  picture,  when 
shown  by  either  lantern,  shall  appear  to  be  equally  sharp  in 
focus  and  oL  equal  sizn.  That  tnis  may  be  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  pictqres  intended  to  be  shown  at  one  time 
should  be  of  the  same  diameter,  and  their^rames  of  uniform 
dimensions,  and,  for  the  sake  of  portability  and  weight, 
these  latter  are  never  made  to  the  full  size  the  lanterns 
would  admit;  itisUhus  imperatively  necessary  that  a  carrier 
should  be  provided  fur  each  lantern  having  a  ciroulat  open- 
ing properly  centred,  and  of  somewhat  smaller  diameter 
than  the  pictures  themselves.  A  prolongation  of  one  end 
will  form  a  handle,  and  on  its  upper  side  should  be  inserted 
a  pin  JOT  atop  to  prevent  its  being  by  any  inadvertency 
thrust  further  across  the  lantern  than  the  point  at  which  it 
should  rest. 

Most  objects  apparently  in  motion  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cease  their  action  in  sight  of  the  spectators,  otherwise  the 
effect  is  entirely  spoiled.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
chromotropes.  It  being  at  times  quite  impossible  for  an 
exhibitor  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  single-handed,  it 
becomes  his  best  plan  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  volunteet 
assistant ;  and  a  renearsal,  for  the  purpose  of  his  initiation, 
should  be  gone  through  if  necessary,  his  duties  being  allotted- 
to  him.  His  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  their 
performance  methodically,  without  noise  or  undue  haste. 

I  intend  to  offer  some  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  dioramic  effects  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern  shortly. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Jambs  Mabtut. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  llfracombe. 


PHOTOGBAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  that 
the  second  annual  general  meeting  and  entertainment  of 
this  Association  will  take  place  at  the  Co-operative  Hall, 
55,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street,  \V.,  on  Monday,  January 
24th.  The  concert  will  be  under  the  management  of 
E#  Cocking,  Esq.,  and  the  lantern  exhibition  of  F.  Tovk, 
Esq.  All  shortcomings  in  last  year^a  gathering  were  duly 
noted,  and  will  be  avoided  this  time. 

Further  particulars  will  be  advertised  next  week. 

The  admiBsion  will  be  by  ticket  only,  one  shilling,  and 
may  be  had  on  application  to  yours  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

174,  Fleet  Street,  E.Cf  Dec.  24M. 


%9ik  in  tljt  j$tuH0« 

SpiRrr  PHOTooBAPHr.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Society  a  communication  from  Dr.  Stein  was  read 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  recently  met,  at  a  spiritualistic 
congress,  the  notorious  Parisian  spirit  photographers,   Buguet 
and  Leymarie,  and  although  he  exposed  thorn  then  and  there, 
by  taking  similar  photographs,   he    failed  to  convince   the 
audience.     The  explanation  is    simple.      Dr.  Steiu  had    a 
negative  in  his  pocket,  which  he  copied  bv  the  light  of  a 
candle,  in  the  dark  room,  before  developing  the  portrait  of  the 
gentleman  who  appeared  with  a  female  '*  spirit"  at  his  side. — 
Mnglith  Mechanic, 

Blaok  Spots  on  Prints.— Mr.  J.  B.  Bntterfield,  writing  to 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  says : — "Last  winter  I  began 
to  be  troubled  with  minute  black  specks  being  deposited  all 
over  the  albumenized  surface  of  my  paper  while  washing  my 
prints  before  toning,  and  oonld  not  oiscovor  at  the  time  the 
cause.    I  inquired  from  a  number  of  photograph«)rs  in  regard 
to  my  trouble,  and  all  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  the  paper  ; 
so  I  procured  a  sample  of  two  or  three  different  makes  of  paper, 
and  still  the  same  trouble.    The  paper  appeared  to  be  clear 
when  printing,  but  after  washing  was  full  of  those  blaok  specks, 
which,  on  rolling  after  being  mounted,  would  have  a  metallie 
appearance.     I  beg^n  to  get  very  much  discouraged,  having 
been  trouoled  for  about  two  months,  and  experimenting  all  tfi 
time  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble  (having  made  aiflbrent 
silvering  tolutions,  but  ttill  the  same  result),  whin  at  lalt  I 
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thought  I  would  silver  a  piece  of  paper  ,and  not  print  it,  but, 
after  drying,  place  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and,  leaving  plenty  of 
light  in  my  room,  drew  lome  water  directly  on  it  from  the  tap, 
and,  by  examining  closely,  I  could  see  small  particles  depositing 
all  over  the  surface,  and  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
iron-rust,  having  been  loosened  from  the  inside  of  a  short  piece 
of  iron  pipe  by  the  frost  over  night,  the  moisture  in  the  pipes 
fuzing  after  the  water  was  turned  o£f.  I  caught  and  filtered 
■Dme  of  the  water,  and  was  satisfied,  from  the  deposit  on  the 
filter,  that  I  had  found  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and  have  not 
ased  water  for  washing  from  that  tap  since,  and  have  had  as 
clear  pictures  as  I  ever  had,  and  shall  hereafter  discard  the  use 
of  iron  pipes  entirely." 

To  Pbbybnt  Glue  fbou  Cbaokiko. — Glue  frequently  cracks 
because  of  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  rooms  warmed  by  stoves. 
An  Austrian  contemporary  recommends  the  addition  of  a  little 
chloride  of  calcium  to  glue  to  prevent  this  disagreeable  pro- 
perty of  cracking.*  Chloride  of  calcium  is  such  a  deliquescent 
salt  that  it  attracts  enough  moisture  to  prevent  the  glue  from 
cracking.  Glue  thus  prepared  will  adhere  to  glass,  metal,  &c., 
and  can  be  used  for  patting  on  labels  without  danger  of  their 
dropping  ofi. — Scientific  Atmrican, 

To  Fix  Papbb  oh  Dbawino  Boabds.— Take' a  sheet  of  draw- 
ing-paper and  /damp  it  on  the  back  side  with  a  wet  sponge 
and  clean  water.  While  the  paper  is  expanding,  take  a  spoon- 
ful of  wheat  fiour,  mix  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  {make  it  a 
moderately  thick  paste  ;  spread  the  paste  round  the  edge  of  the 
drawing-paper,  one  inch  wide,  with  a  feather,  then  turn  the 
drawing-paper  over  and  press  the  edges  down  on  the  board. 
After  this  take  four  straight  pieces  of  deal  wood,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide ;  place  them  on  the 
edge  of  the  drawing-paper,  and  put  a  large  book  or  heavy  weight 
on  each  comer  to  make  the  paper  adhere  firmly  to  the  board. 
In  about  an  hour's  time  the  paper  will  be  straight  and  even,  | 
and  ^uite  ready  for  executing  a  arawing.  When  the  drawing 
IB  finished,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  raise  one  corner  of  the  paper!; 
then  take  a  scale,  run  it  round  the  edges,  and  the  paper  will 
corae  off  easily.  Turn  it  over  and  take  the  dry  paste  off  with 
a  knife,  and  lul  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  no  paper  will  be 
wasted. — ScimUiJlc  Am$r%can, 

SBNBiTiyEKESs  OF  Anilinb  O0LOUB8. — The  oditor  of  the 
J^ivitta^  Signer  Borlinetto,  announces  that  all  the  aniline 
colours  are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  light.  Bismark  brown, 
spread  on  paper  in  admixture  with  size,  idbnmen,  starch,  &o., 
and  exposed  under  a  negative,  yielded  a  good  picture,  capable 
of  being  fixed  with  a  solution  of  iron  conta&iing  a  little  alcohol. 
This  fact  would  make  it  appear  that  the  use  of  aniline  colours, 
aa  a  means  ot  cdooring  photographs,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


9/0  C0ms90nfrinto. 

Tkb  Ybab-Boob  09  Photoobapht  fob  1876.— In  a  few  days 
will  be  published  the  Ybab-Boox  of  Photoobapht  for  1876, 
which  will  far  exseed,  in  size  and  comprehensiveness,  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  will  contain,  in  fact,  a  greater  mass  of 
original  communications  than  any  photographic  annual  pre- 
viously  published.    Besides  the  usual  information  and  the 
compendium  of  the  improvements  of  the  year,  it  will  contain 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Francis  Bedford,    H.  P.  Robinson, 
Adam  Salomon,  Valentine  Blanchard,  R.  W.  Thomas,  Captain 
Abney,  Wm.  Mayland,   J.  fl.   Dallmeyer,   Jabez    Hughes, 
J.  Werge,  Ool.  Wortley,  Alfred  Hughes,  Dr.   Anthony,  Dr. 
Diamond,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Phipson,  Dr.  Maidstone  Smith,  Dr. 
Niool,  Frank  Howard,  Robert  Faulkner,  J.  W.  Swan,  N.  K. 
Gherril,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  HerrKleffel,  Constant  Delessert, 
J. R.Johnson,  Baynbam  Jones,  John  Spiller,  R.  Kennett,  J.  H. 
Watson,  £.  Dunmore,  G.  Cecil  Hanoe^  Captain  Waterhouse, 
Wm.  Bovey,  Wm.  Neilson,  G.  Croughton,  S.  Bottone,  J.  H. 
Burton,  W.  Heighway,  D.  K.  Griffith,  J.  Martin,  J.  W.  Young, 
E.  Cocking,  T.  Gulliver.  E.  VUee,  T.  Tedrake,  G.  Penny,  E. 
Batbo,  R.  Greaves,  R.  Lavrent,  Wm.  Brooks,  F.  Hudson,  C. 
Waldack,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoveo,  J.  A.  Spencer,  J.  R.  Sawyer, 
P.  Winstaaley,  R.  Slingsby,  Marshall  Wane,  J.  Brier,  A.  Bor- 
land,  T.  Brownrigg,  C.  Durand,  C.  Ferranti,  Sydney  Smyth, 
8.  T.  Griffiths,  Canon  Beeehey,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  J.  Pepper, 
W.  M.  Ayres,  G.  Willis,  Carey  Lea,  R.  H.  Preston,  W.  GiOard, 
B.  Wyles,  J.  S.  Tullev,  J.  Barker,  L.  Warnerke,  J.  W.  Gongh, 
B.  W.  Aldridge,G.  Walter,  C.  W.  Love.  J.  Eldridge,  F.  Sut- 
olifTe,  A.  Johnston,  Captain  Tarton,  Thomas  Sims,  A.  C.  Bnrgeti, 


J.  C.  Stenning,  A.  Ford  Smith,  Tudor  Williams,  T.  Hicks, 
C.  J.  Eve,  C.  R.  R.  Vernon.  G.  Hooper,  A.  J.  Bool,  G.  Bruce, 
A.  Clarke,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  C.  Pearce,  A.  Pamphrey,  C. 
Knight,  R.  Mitchell,  M.  Piquep^,  H.  Vanderweyde,  W.  Woodbury 
S.  G.Eliot,  ^.  Ball,  T.  Hackett,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  ability  and  experience.  The  Yb ab-Book  for  1876  will  be 
more  fully  illustrated  by  designs  and  diagrams  than  aoy  other 
previously  issued. 

A.  J.  Mc'C. — ^The  preservative  is  poured  on  the  plate  just  as  tho 

Slate  leaves  the  bath,  without  any  washing ;  and  the  ordinary  irt>n 
eveloper  is  applied  to  the  plate  just  aa  it  is,  without  washiog. 
The  plan  is  a  very  good  one  when  all  the  chemicals  aro  in  good 
condition ;   but  we  have  known  it  fail  when  the  bath  was  an  old 
one,  and  especially  if  it  contained  much  nitric  acid,  which  acts  on 
many  samples  of  glycerine.    We  believe  on  the  pure  glycerine 
sold  by  Pnoe  and  Co.  nitric  acid  has  no  action. 
A.  S.  (Dunoon). — The  details  of  the  mode  of  roprodacing  ne^fivea 
by  the  powder  process  appeared  in  our  Ye  ab-Book  for  1870|  the 
present  year. 
A.  W.  E. — The  process  given  by  Mr.  Hine  are  simply  the  details 
of  printing  transparencies  from  a  negative,  the  existenoe  of  the 
negative  being  pre-supposed.  There  are  modes  of  producing  trans- 
parencies direct  from  the  object,  bat  none  sufficiently  simple  and 
trustworthy  for  general  use.    The  production  of  a  negative  in  in 
ordinary  processes  a  necessary  prehminary  to  printing  the  trans- 
parency. 
Thomas  DAT. — The  use  of  old  negative  baths  for  printing  purpojes 
is,  with  some  photographers,  a  common  practice ;  bat  we  scaroely 
think  it  good  economy,  as  unless  care  be  used  to  remove  all  traces 
of  iodide  of  silver,  it  frequently  gives  poor  weak  prints,  which 
^  refuse  to  tone.    If  yon  wish  to  use  the  bath  as  a  printing  bath, 
''  instead  of  turning  it  into  the  residues,  or  restoring  it  as  a  negative 
bath,  it  will  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  iodide  of  silver  in  any 
of  the  ways  by  which  this  may  be  done.    The  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nydrochloric    acid  will  throw  down  a  preoipitite  of 
chloride  of  silver,  carrying  with  it  the  bulk  of  the  iodide  of  silver. 
Or  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  throwing  down 
a  little  silver  as  carbonate,  will  carry  down  a  portion  of  the  iodide 
of  silver.    Or  diluting  the  solution  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled 
water,  pourinr  the  bath  into  the  water,  and  filtering,  will  remove  a 
great  deal.    The  plan  we  have  often  described,  but  which  you 
will  find  described  again  in  our  forthcoming  Ybab-Book.  of  con- 
verting the  whole  of  the  silver  into  carbonate,  and  then  converting 
the  carbonate  into  nitrate,  will  be  the  most  trouble,  but  it  will  be 
the  most  effectual. 
R.  L.— You  wiU  be  tolorablv  safe  with  any  of  them  ;  but  we  should 
select  No.  2.    A  good  bellows  camera  will  be  quite  »ufficiently 
rigid  to  carry  the  portrait  lens.    3.    A  swing-backed  camera 
is  useful  in  portraiture,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.     For  the 
studio  the  vertical  movement  would  be  sufficient. 
R.  N.  D.— In  dull  foggy  weather  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  brilKaat 
card  pictures  with  lenses  of  long  focus,  because  of  the  long  space  of 
fofgy  atmosphere  between  the  Tens  and  sitter ;  iriiieh  is,  of  course, 
photographed  as  well  as  the  objects.    Hence  it  is  more  easy  to 
obtain  perfectly  clear  shadows  in  dull  weataer  with  lenses  of 
short  focus. 
Q.  V.  W.— The  neoessity  of  rinsing  prints  between  toning  and 
fixing,  is  because  the  mixture  of  the  toning  solution  and  the 
fixing  bath  causes  a  deoomjposition  with  lilwration  of  sulphur 
from  the  hyposulphite  solution.    2.  A  lens  when  used  for  copy- 
ing covers  a  larger  field,  because  its  focus  is  lengthened,  as  you 
must  readily  see,  by  the  necessity  for  extending  the  body  of  the 
oamera. 
Jambs  Wallacb.— You  may  partially  set  rid  of  the  iodide  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  other  substance  which  will  produce  a  preci- 
.  pitate  and  take  down  with  it  part  of  the  iodioe.    See  answer 

above. 
H.  H.— Continental  accounts  of  M.   Leon  Vidal's  progress  with 
photo-polychrome  are  very  enthusiastic      We  have,  perhape, 
insufficient  data  to  form  an  opinion,  but,  on  the  data  we  possess, 
we  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  there  is  not  much  promise  of  its 
becoming  commercially  practicable  at  present.      Examples  are 
very  scarce.    We  have  nad  specimens  promised  fur  years  which 
have  not  arrived. 
Anxious  A.  B.  C. — The  autotype  process  is  the  earbon  pttwess. 
You  will  get  full  information|irom  tho  Company's  Manual,  (o  be 
had  at  Rathbone  Place.    Mr.  Solomon  publishes  a  little  work  on 
enamelling. 
A.  D. — Mastic  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  gum  mastic  in  spirits 
of  turoentine,  about  sixty  grains  of  the  gum  resin  to  an  ounce  of 
the  solvent     2.    Oum  dammar  is  made  into  vami^  precisely  in 
the  same  way;  but  for  photographic  purposes,  bensolots  generally 
used  instead  of  turpentine. 
S.  U.—The  Autotype  Company  in  Rathbone  Pisco.    It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible^  to  copy  or  enlarge  a  print  to  produce  a  result  as 
good  as  the  onrinal.    We  fear  we  do  not  jbbmw  an  artist  to 
undertake  the  task. 
Several  oerrsspoadents  in  our  next 
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